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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 





Tur Commentary on the Books of the Kings, published in 1868, was prepared by 
the Rev. Dr. Baur, of Carlsruhe, who has been long favorably known as the learned 
author of the Symbolism of Mosaic Worship (Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, 
Heidelberg, 1837-39, 2 vols., now undergoing a thorough revision), a Commentary 
on Colossians, ‘a treatise on the Temple of Solomon (1848), and other works. 

The translation from the German, with additions, was executed by the Rev. Dr. 
Harwoop, of New Haven, Conn., who assumed the First Book, and by the Rey. 
W. G. Sumner, Professor in Yale College, who is responsible for the last chapter 
of the First, and the whole of the Second Book. The textual revision and origi- 
nal grammatical notes on the First Book must be credited to the Rev. Dr. Frrp- 
ERIC GarpineR, Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 

In regard to the principles by which he has been governed in his work, Dr. 
Bahr says, in his preface :— 

“Tn accordance with the wisely-chosen aim and plan of the Brsie-Work of which 
this volume forms a part, I have taken especial pains to maintain a strict discrimina- 
tion between the three sections into which the expository matter is divided. In the 
_ first section, the Hxegetical and Critical, I have collected all which seemed essential 
to the explanation of the original text, and to the determination, both of the sense 
of the words and of their grammatical connection.... As a matter of course, both 
the other sections are based on the Hxegetical. Nothing can properly be made tho 
subject of theological discussion or homiletical treatment which does not rest on a 
firm exegetical foundation. I have, therefore, omitted from the Homiletical section 
all which, however edifying it might be, in itself considered, had no foundation in 
the text when this was correctly understood. Ihave taken the liberty of giving to 
the second division of the exposition [ Doctrinal and Ethical], a wider, though more 
exact, title than that which it bears in the other volumes of the Brstz-Work { 
The specific, and, in fact, exclusive contents of the historical books is history, not 
‘doctrine or dogma; and this history is, moreover, soteriological, that is, it is the 

history of the redemptive plan of God; the history of the divine revelation, pur- 
pose, and providence; the history of the kingdom of God.” , 


vi. PREFACE. 


Hence Dr. Bahr gives to this section the title: LHeilsgeschichtliche und Ethische 
Grundgedanken, i.e.: Chief Points (in the section of text last preceding) which 
bear upon the Development of God’s Plan of Salvation, or have Ethical Import- 
ance. In consequence of the impossibility of embodying this idea completely in a 
concise and conyenient English title, the translators, while fully appreciating and 
coinciding in the author’s intention, have retained the title which is used for the 
corresponding section of the other volumes, only substituting Historical for 
Doctrinal. 

In regard to the Chronology, Dr. Bahr continues :— 

“T have adopted a somewhat different method from any yet followed in the 
treatment of this subject. I start from certain dates which are generally accepted, 
and which may be fixed with the greatest certainty, and then, by grouping the 
biblical data into periods which are comprised between these fixed dates, I seek to 
solve this difficult problem (See Pt. I. pp. 86, 180, 283).” 

Professor Sumner has added a brief Appendix on this subject, together with 
a Chronological Table of the period covered by the Books of the Kings. Tn Part 
IT. pp. 161, 174, 189, 220, 237, 284 will be found a series of notes on contem- 
poraneous history, so far as it illustrates the references in the text. These notes 
are based on the results of the latest Assyrian and Egyptian researches. 


PHILIP SCHAFF,. 
New York, BrsLEe House, April, 1873. 
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BOOKS OF THE KINGS. 





INTRODUCTION. 





§ 1. 


NAME, DATE OF COMPOSITION, AND AUTHOR, 


Tue name p51), which belongs to our books in the Canon of the Old Testament, desig- 
nates (if not imposed by the author himself), briefly and appropriately, the distinguishing 
contents of this historical work, in contrast with other writings belonging to the same class, the 
DWN Dw, z. ¢., prophete priorcs. It contains, not somuch the history of the theocracy in 
general, whercto “the succession of the kings serves only as the visible thread ” (Hivernick), 
as the history of the Israclitish monarchy from its ripest bloom on to its destruction, in so far 
as this history constitutes generally an independent portion of the higtory of the people 
Israel. The division of our work into two books is not original—it occurs first in the 
Septuagint. There it is regarded as an immediate continuation of the book yyw (Samuel), 
which precedes it in the Canon, and is itself divided into two books, and these four are then 
designated as Books of the Kings (GacvAelwv a. B. y. 0.), (comp. Origen in Husebius, Hist. Eecles. vi. 
20). This is retained in the Vulgate (comp. Hieron. prolog. galcat.), and came thence, through 
the printer Dan. Bomberg, in Venice, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, into the 
editions of the Hebrew Bible. This entire division and designation is just as arbitrary as it 
is defective. How unfit it is, is shown especially in our own work, the first book of which 
does not conclude with a paragraph founded in the history itself, but breaks off with a brief 
account of the reign of king Ahaziah.. 

The date of its composition is furnished from the conclusion of the work itself, where it is 
stated that king Jehoiachin was carricd away to Babylon in the year 599 B. c., and was held 
there a prisoner for thirty-seven years—to the year 562—and obtained his freedom from Fvil- 
merodach, the successor of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxy. 27-30). The composition, conse- 
quently, cannot be set down before the year 562. But it does not admit of supposition that 
it took place after the return from the Babylonish exile in the year 586; for the author con- 
eludes with the dcliverance of Jehoiachin as a joyful, hopeful event, and does not utter asylla- 
ble about the still more important and joyous matter—the return of the whole peop!e—which 
is first mentioned in Ezra i. The composition, therefore, is to be assigned to the period 
between 562 and 586, 7. ¢., during the second half of the exile. But we cannot determine 

whether it was during the brief reign (two years) of Evil-merodach, or after Jehoiachin’s death. 

In the Bible itself there is no intimation about the person of the author. The Jewish tra- 
dition names Jeremiah. The Talmud says (Baba. bathra, f. xv. 1): Jeremias seripsit librum suum 


et librum regum et thrercs. Some of the older theologians, and Hiivernick also, have agreed 
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with this stateme nt; but it is refuted alone from the duration of Jereminh’s life, Ee began 
his carecr as prophet (Jer, i, 2) in the thirteenth year of the reign of king Josiah, and must 
have been then at least from twenty to twenty-two years old; but since now our books could 
not have been written before the year 662, he must have composed them when he was at least 
from eighty-six to cighty-cight years old, which appears all the more incredible since the 
composition presupposes the employing and the arranging of different older written sources, 
To this must be added that Jeremiah, after the destruction of Jerusalem, went to Deypt 
(Jer, xliii, 6), and there spent the last years of his life in continuous, grievous conflicts, It 
cannot, however, be denied, that in the places especially where the autbor does not report 
directly from written sources of information, but inserts his own remarks, avin 2 Kings xvii. 
sq, his mode of thinking and of expression resembles that of Jeremiah, from which, 
however, nothing more can be coneluded than that the author had been entrusted with the 
writings of this prophet—was, perhaps, his scholar, Bleek suggests, indeed, Baruch, who 
apparently had charge of collecting and editing the book of Jeremiah, and added to it 
the 62d chapter, which is consonant with 2 Kings xxy. But in that case, since Baruch went 
to Hgypt with Jeremiah (see on the place), we must suppose that our history was composed 
there, which is, in the highest degree, improbable, It can seareely be doubted, rather, that 
the author wrote in Babylon, If this be not, with some, susceptible of proof, owing to 1 Kings 
vy. 4, where Palestine is deseribed as lying on the other side of the Buphrates, it is, neverthe- 
loss, so much the more certain that the author did not write his work for the little band 
which fled ‘to Bgypt, and was there fallen into idolatry and discord, but for the kernel of 
the whole people then in exile (see below, §5). While Jeremiah announces the ruin of his 
corrupted fellow-countrymen in Beypt (Jer, xliy, 11 aq.), our author concludes with the de- 
liverance of Jehoiachin promising a better day, and gives, at the same time, details which 
could have been known only to a contemporary living in the exile; but not then to one who 
was in distant Deypt, There is an absence of all reference to Heyptian situations and rela- 
tions, which assuredly would not haye been the ease had the author and his readers lived in 
Deypt. After all, we must give up the attempt to designate any particular person as the 
author, He must have stood high in reputation, anyhow, as is conclusive from the reception 
of his work into the Canon, 

[The prevailing opinion amongst the Wnglish seems to be, after Oalinet, in favor of Nzra, 
See Bp, Patrick, Horne, &e, . I except Prideaux,—. TH. ] 


§ 2 
SOURCES, 


The author himself states the sources of his historical work, extending over a period of 
468 years, viz: 

1) nishy 127 pp 1 Kings xi. 44, 

2) myn naby3 2 yo 7 WHO 1 Kings xty, 20; xv. 7, 22; xxii. 46; 2 Kings viii, 285 xii, 

20; xiv, 18; xv. 6, 15, 86; xvi. 19; xx, 80; xxi. 17, QBs xxiii, 88: xxiv. 6, 
8) bean ‘abo poy "a7 1p 1 Rings xiv. 10; xv. 81; xvi, 5, 14, 20, 97; xxil, 805 
2 Kings i, 18; x, B45 xiii, 8, 18; xiv, QBy'xv. 11, 15, at, 26, at. 

Bosides these three documentary sources, none else is cited in our books, And since the 
author refers only to the first, and not to the second or third, for the history of Solomon, and 
for the history of the kings of Judah only to the second, and for the history of the kings of 
Israel only to the third, it follows that each one of them was an independent, separate work, 
The reference is always made with the formula; “ The rest of the acts of the king... and 
what he did, ave they not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah (of 
Israel)?” Thence it follows still farther, that the three documents contained more than the 
author has incorporated into his work, and were more complete ; and that not only were they 
in existence at the time our books were composed, but they were in the hands, if not of all, 
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of many, nevertheless, and were circulated generally. For if they were only submitted to his 
inspection, he could not have appéaled to them and referred his readers to them. Jn many 
respects it is well to bear this in mind. 

We obtain now a completer explanation of these documents themselves, through compari- 
son with the citations in the Chronicles, which refers to its own sources with a similar formula. 
A whole series of paragraphs in our books is repeated word for word in the Chronicles. In 
this case there is no reference to one of our three documents, but to the writings of given 
individuals, as their source. So, first of all, with the history of Solomon, in which the follow- 
ing sections are consonant with each other, viz.: 2 Chron. vi. 1-40 with 1 Kings viii. 12-50 
2 Chron, vii. 7-22 with 1 Kings viii. 64—ix. 9; 2 Chron. viii. 2 to the 10th ver. and ver. 17 
with 1 Kings ix. 17-23, and ver. 26; 2 Chron. ix. 1-28 with 1 Kings x. 1-28, etc. Here the 
Chronicles does not, like cur author, refer to ‘the book of the history of Solomon,” but to the 
“sa of Nathan the prophet, and m7} of the [prophet] Ahijah the Shilonite, and the niin 
of Iddo the Seer” (2 Chron, ix. 29). Consequently the book of the “acts” of Solomon must 
either have consisted of these three prophetic writings, or at least must have contained essen- 
tial portions of them. So also in respect of our second document, the book of the “ acts” of the 
kings of Judah. The account of Rehoboam in 2 Chron, x. 1-19 is fully consonant with that 
in 1 Kings xii. 1-19, that also in 2 Chron. xi, 1-4 with that in 1 Kings xii. 20-24, that still 
farther in 2 Chron. xii. 13 sy. with that in 1 Kings xiv. 21 sq. ; but the source is not, as in 
1 Kings xiy. 29, called the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah, but, ‘27 of 
Shemaiah the prophet and of Iddo the Seer” (2 Chron. xii. 15), In the history of king 
Abijam, the very much abbreviated account in 1 Kings xv. 1-8 refers for what is more ex- 
tended, to the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah. The Chronicles, on the other 
hand, which gives the more extended narrative, refers to the ‘wd of the prophet Iddo” 
(2 Chron. xiii. 22). Such, too, is the case in the history of the kings Uzziah and Manasseh, 
Our author, in both bstariced, appeals to the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah 
(2 Kings xy. 6; xxi. 17), (but) the chronicler, in the case of the former, to the “np of Isaiah 
the prophet the son of Amoz” (2 Chron, xxvi. 22), and in that of the latter to the “rin 727” 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 18,19). From all these references, it follows plainly that the book of the 
kings of Judah consisted of the historical writings of different prophets or seers, Still more 
decisively and unanswerably do the following places confirm this. In the history of king 
Jehoshaphat, 1 Kings xxii. 2-85 coincides with 2 Chron. xviii. 2-34, As usual, our author 
here refers to the book of the kings of Judah; but the chronicler to the 727 of Johns the son 
of Hanani, byen's wn "2d1D “BD” by bya IW, 7. ¢., which are inserted, received into, etc. (2 Chron. 
xx. 34). So also for the history of Hezekiah, our author appeals again simply to the book of 
the kings of Judah (2 Kings xx. 20); but the chronicler to the }jtn of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, 
nap y of the kings of Judah (2 Chron. xxxii. 82). Hence it happens that the purely 
historical sections in Isaiah, chapters xxxvi.to xxxix., and in Jeremiah, chapter lii., are 
reproduced in 2 Kings xviii. 30 to xx. 19, and in xxiv. 18 to xxv. 80, since they were certainly 
regarded as having come from the prophets. But our author, at least in the history of 
Hezekiah, refers, not to the book of the prophet Isaiah, but to the book of the kings of Judah 
(2 Kings xx. 20).—After all, if the three documents forming the foundation of our books were 
not the production of one author, but each of them was made up of the writings of different, 
and, in fact, prophetic authors, who had recorded the history of their own times, they were 
historical compilations (comp. Bleek, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, sec. 157 sq. ; Bertheau, Die 
Biwcher der Ohron, Hinl., § 8). 

That prophets generally were the historians of the Israclitish people, is universally acknow- 
ledged (Knobel, Der Prophet. der Hebr., i. . 58 sq.), and has its reagon in the nature and destiny 
of thisnation. “In order to recognize Jehovah in the directing of His people, and to explain 
and gather up all the particular facts in the connection of the theocratic guidance, the Spirit 
of God was the subjective condition, The history was not to be estimated as an aggregate of 
facts to be gathered by inquiry, and to be set forth with talent, but as a revelation of Jehovah 
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in continuous acts, to understand which, properly, the Spirit of God seemed essential as 
Organ, just as much as for the comprehension of particular; immediate signs, facts (Geschichte), 
and oracles of Jehovah” (Winer, 2.-W.-B., i. s. 412, Not. 2). The secular historian does not 
know Hebrew antiquity. The historical books of the Old Testament carry the collective 
name in the Canon O'N"3), and are distinguished from the books strictly prophetical only in 
this, that the adjective DWN, priores, is applied to them, and to the latter DINNN, 
posteriores. But if in any age history would have been written by prophets, this most certainly . 
would have happened when prophecy was in the period of its bloom, and this was in the 
time of the monarchy (comp. Bleck). The prophets did not write the history of Israel as 
private persons, but as servants of Jehovah, as “‘men of God.” They are the historiographers 
of the kingdom of God, of the theocracy, and their narrative has for the people of God an 
official character, which imparts to their historical, not less than to their strictly prophetical, 
writings, authority and value in the judgment of the people. Were it not so, our author and 
the chronicler could not have appealed to them so constantly. 

If the three documentary sources of our books consisted, as has been stated above, of seve- 
ral prophetical isolated pieces, the question then arises, when and by whom were the latter 
collected and combined into each of the three DDD. In the lack of all specific accounts, 
this admits only of a conjectural reply. If it were the business of the prophets to write the 
history of Israel as God’s people, and to exhibit in it the threads of divine guidance and reve- © 
lation, it must, of necessity, have occurred to them that their narrative would not only be 
continued always, but, also, that the historical material already in hand would be preserved 
and secured for future generations. This may have been attended to in the smaller pro- 
phetical circles, especially in the so-called schools of the prophets. It is hence highly inproba- 
ble that, as Keil pretends, “just before the fall of the kingdom of Judah,” the isolated pieces 
which had been composed within the period of some centuries, which were scattered about 
here and there, should have been collected and made up into one whole; for the time imme- 
diately preceding the fall of the kingdom was a time of utter disorder, which was least of all 
fit for such an undertaking, apart from the consideration that the kingdom of Israel perished 
180 years sooner, and its history was contained in a special work (Sammelwerk), viz., in the 
third documentary source. More can be said for the supposition that the compilation was 
not completed at once, in a given time, but gradually, and that the lat‘er isolated pieces were 
added to the earlier, which would have been entirely natural and easily done. Since our 
author, as we have remarked above, carefully distinguishes the three documents in his cita- 
tions, adduces each one separately, and never, in any one of the thirty-four places, confounds 
the second with the third, we are justified in the opinion that in his day, the three document- 
ary sources were distinct works. In the time of the chronicler the second and third may 
have beex formed into one whole, since he frequently refers to the book of the kings of Judah 
and Israel (2 Chron. xvi. 11; xxv. 26; xxvili. 26; xxxii. 82; xxvii. 7; xxxv. 27; xxxvi. 8); 
once, also, simply to the book of the Kings (2 Chron. xxiy. 27). We cannot deduce anything 
from this with entire certainty, however, for the Chronicles, although it often names prophet- 
ical individual works, does not, in this respect, observe the accuracy of our books, as, ¢ g., 
when in the case of Jehoshaphat and Manasseh, kings of Judah, it refers to the ‘‘ book of the 
kings of Israel” (2 Chron. xx. 84; xxxiii. 18), where we must assume either an exchange 
or an omission of the words “and Judah.” 

Our author, in his use of the three documents, does not give a uniformly continuous 
extract from them. Sometimes, indeed, in accordance with the special design of his work 
(see below, § 5), he quotes entire sections literally, as is clear from sections in Jeremiah, ~ 
Isaiah, and Chronicles, which are duplicates of each other. Sometimes he abbreviates them 
very much, as, é. g., is shown by a comparison of 1 Kings xv. 1-8 with 2 Chron. xiii. 1-23. 
If he haye not prepared the historical material furnished him in an independent way, special 
remarks, insertions, and transitions may, nevertheless, have originated with him. But it is 
very hazardous to attempt to determine this accurately. Of one section only, viz., 2 Kings 
vii. 7-23, can we claim with certainty that it is the author’s own, 
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The sections upon the life and activity of the two great prophets, Elijah and Elisha, form 
no small portion of our books. In these we miss the usual appeal to one of the three docu- 
mentary sources. Those which relate to Elijah bear certainly an unmistakably peculiar 
mark (comp., ¢. g., 1 Kings xvii. with the preceding chapter); but it does not at all follow 
that they. belong to another than the third document, for this, like the other two, was a col- 
lection of isolated picces of different authors. For since those two prophets were felt so 
powerfully in the history of the monarchy, and they excried generally, upon the develop- 
* ment of the Old Testament theocracy, an influence vastly greater than that of many a king, a 
narrative devoted to them would scarcely have been wanting in the compilation. Besides, we 
cannot conceive why our author, who usually adduces his sources so carefully, and refers to 
them even in the most insiguificant portions of the history of the kings, should have been 
silent, in the most weighty history of the two prophets, as to whether he had derived the same 
from another source than that he was constantly making use of (comp. Bieek, 2, a. O., s. 871). 
If then of any one portioa of ox books, of this it is certain and self-evident, that it is the pro- 
duction of a prophet. If prophets have written the history of the kings, how much more 
their own ! ; 

What has thus far been submitted respecting the documentary sources of our books, differs 
more or less from the view now current. Almost universally, by the cited ODD are under- 
stood “ public annual registers” or “ annals,” which were kept by some royal official, and de- 
posited in the state archives. Besides these chief sources, the author (it is thought) has used 
others still, viz., prophetic writings. According to Delitzsch (in Drechsler, Der Proph. Jesaja, 
ii. 2, s, 258, and Commentar tiber den Proph. Jesaja, 8. ix.), the historical composition was both 
anralistic and prophetic. “The aims of the two are distinct. The aim of the prophetic is 
to exhibit the inner divine connections of the outward event which the annalistic registers.” 

“V7ith David began the official writing of annals, which resulted in those histori- 
cal works out of which the authors of the book of the Kings and of the Chronicles have 
chiefly, if not immediately, drawn. We behold David as the supreme chief of the kingdom, 
exercising the highest authority on all sides, and we find several offices created wholly by 
him, Under these is included that of the 7519, ¢. ¢., as the Septuagint, frequently explain- 
ing, translates, trouvywatdypagos, or (2 Sam. viii. 16) ént cév brouvnudrov (Hieron., genuinely 
Roman, a commentariis). . . . The Wt was required to keep the annals of the kingdom. 
His office is different from that of the apip or chancellor. It was the duty of the 1pip (chan- 
ccllor) to issue the public documents, and of the "D119 (recorder) to preserve them and to in- 
corporate them inio the proper coancction of the history of the kingdom. Throughout the 
ancient Hast both offices existed generaliy. Reference to the annals begins at 1 Chron. xxvii. 
24 with the n° "729 of David, and is continued ia ns>9 “2a1.pp 1 Kings xi. 41.... Hf 
we regard the state annals as a completed work, it falls naturally into four portions. The first 
two treated of the history of the kingdom in its unity, the last two were annals of the kings 
of Judah and of Israel—the history of the dissevered kingdom. The original of the state 
archives was destroyed doubtless when the Chaldieans burned Jerusalem. But excerpted 
copies of it were preserved, and the histovies of the reiga of David and of Solomon, rich 
especially in annalistic particulars in the historical books in our possession, show that qili- 
gence was devoted conspicuously to the circulation of copies of the annals of these sovereigns, 
and that they probably appeared in separate tractates.” Ewald also (Gesch. Israels, iii. 
s. 180, 838) maintains that amongst the highest royal functionaries named in 2 Sam. viii. 16, and 
1 Kings iy. 8, the 9"3"'D was “‘he whose business it was to record all weighty incidents con- 
cerning the royal house and kingdom, and who, at the close of a reign, gave publicly a 
résumé of the history of it.” He wasalso “ court-historiographer.” Davyid-created this “ court- 
office,” and it was never afterwards “ given up.” Besides the “public annals” prescribed by 
Dayid, there were also in the kingdom of israel ‘“‘numerous and continuous prophctico- 
historical summaries,” which were fused subsequently into one work, which again was “per- 
haps retouched and partially enlarged, yet much more sensibly abbreviated.” Our author is 
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the “latest elaborator,” and “the fifth.’ We remark, against these very plausible assump- 
tion, the following: 

(a) There is not a single passage of the Old Testament to show that the 45) was the 
writer of the court and kingdom records; that he drew up “ protocolled” and “ original” 
archives that were deposited among the “state archives.” He never appears the least 
in the light of a historiographer or annalist when mentioned, or when his function is 
alluded to, but as a civil officer (comp. 2 Kings xviii, 18, 37; 2 Chron, xxxiy. 8: comp. Winer, 
&-W.-B., ii. 8,309). Thenius justly remarks, on 1 Kings iy. 8, the maskir “ received his name 
from his office as pjuwr, whose duty it was to bring to the king’s remembrance the state 
affairs to be settled, and about which he was consulted.” Had David “newly” founded the 
office of a court and state scribe, Dayvid’s own history would haye been the first to have been 
written by this official; but 1 Chron. xxix. 20 says of this very history, that it is “ written” 
sarby of Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad 
the secr.” Neither could “the book of the acts of Solomon” (1 Kings xi. 41) have been 
written by the maskir, for the Chronicles, that has so many parallel sections with this history (see 
above), says that these acts were written in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the MNj2).0f 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the njtq of Iddo the seer” (2 Chron, ix. 29). If the office of 
maskir existed at all in the kingdom of Judah under the kings of David’s house, there is not 
the least trace of it in the separated kingdom of Israel. Tere the dynasty was changed nine 
times, and each was completely cut off by the new ruler. Was then the history of each king 
written by the maskir of his successor (granting that there was such an official), and preserved 
among the state archives? Would, for instance, a Jehu, who so unmercifully destroyed the 
whole house of Ahab (2 Kings x. 11-14) have the history of that house written by a royal 
official, or have preserved the alreacdly-existing annals among the archives of his kingdom? 
Would a Jezebel have suffered the court-historian to have written yearly accounts of all her 
shameful acts? Lastly, the assertion that the 73)D had to prepare the public documents, and 





the 151’) to preserve them, is a pure invention, without any support from a single passage. 

(0) That there was a DV 77 ‘DD of the Medeo-Persian kings (Hsth. x, 2), even suppos- 
ing that archives drawn up by a court-scribe were meant, can never prove that the odice of 
a court-scribe was instituted by David 600 years before, and that this office continued with- 
out interruption from that time on in both kingdoms during their separation. But even 
suppose that there were such archives kept in Israel as well asin Judah, and deposited in the 
archive-building, yet it must be considered that our author wrote in the latter half of the 
Babylonian captivity, consequently at a time when the residences of Samaria and Jerusalem 
had been for a long while destroyed, and when also, as is admitted, the annals that had been 
preserved in the archive-building no longer existed. The supposition that the Assyrians 
and Chaldeeans kept the archives of conquered dynasties in their capitals, and allowed those 
exiles who had acquired the favor of the conqueror to make use of them (Stiihelin, inl. in’s 
Alte Testament, s, 129), is as unfounded as it is arbitrary. At the destruction of Jerusalem, 
not only the royal palace, but also “all the great houses were burned” (2 Kings xxv. 9). 
And how could our author refer his readers to writings that either did not exist then, or at 
least were not within the range of all? But the assertion that excerpted extracts from the 
originals of the state archives had been preserved, rests on the presupposition that “the 
annals of cach dynasty were made publie when it became extinct,”’—a presupposition which is 
again without the shadow of support, and which, though helping out a difficulty, is a purely 
arbitrary notion. J 

(¢) Least of all can the contents of the book of Kings be adduced to prove that the 
“archives of the kingdom” were the principal authorities for it. The history of the reigns 
of cach of the nineteen kings of Israel begins with the expression: “He did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord.” The same expression occurs with regard to twelve of the 
twenty kings of Judah, and it expresses the general character of their rule. It is even-told 
at length how deeply even the greatest and most glorious king, Solomon, fell. The “sin of 
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Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin,” is represented as the source of all the evils of the king- 
dom ; the conspiracies and murders of a Baasha, a Shallum, a Menahem; the wicked deeds 
of an Ahab, a Jezebel, and Manasseh, are told unsparingly; and, finally, the chronicler says 
of king Jehoiakim of Judah: “his abominations which he did, and that which was found in 
him, behold they are written in the book of the kings of Israel and Judah” (2 Chron, xxxyi. 
8). How can we then suppose that all this and much more like it was protocolled by the 
“ court-historiographer” with the knowledge and in the service of the king; that it was re- 
corded in official archives of the kingdom, and then made public? No court-officials could 
have written books of such contents, none but free-souled prophets who were perfectly inde- 
pendent of the court. Ewald adduces, as unmistakable “remains” of the official archives (@. a, 
O., 8. 182), the sections that refer to Solomon’s officers, over his household, and his buildings. 
But we cannot perceive why these sections only should have been written by a court-oflicial. 
A man who stood so near Solomon as the prophet Nathan, who, according to 2 Chron. ix. 29, 
wrote a history of that king, could and must know well what officials and how many he had, 
how he managed his kingdom and court, and how the temple and palace built by him were 
constructed. The accounts of the building of the tabernacle are much fuller than those of the 
temple, and yet are certainly not written by secular officials. There is, in fact, nothing in these 
books that a 8°23 may not have known and written; and it is indeed astonishing that, not- 
withstanding all this, people should still insist on the supposed “archives of the kingdom,” 
and obstinately object to the prophetic origin of the three documentary sources. 

(d) Because there is so much matter that could not possibly have been in the official 
annals, they have been driven to a wholly unfounded supposition, viz., that the author used 
other authorities also, which are not named. But this is disproved by the fact that the three 
authorities used were not official annals at all. The author refers to the sources whence he 
drew his facts about.thirty times, and he refers to them even when he wrote of those kings that 
only reigned a short time; but he does not.once quote any other work. Now, as the greater 
part of the contents of our books could not possibly have been taken from court-annals, it 
would be inexplicable that the author should never have named his other authorities. The 
conclusion that, because everything could not have been found in the archives, the author 
drew from other sources, is therefore false. We should be much more justified in the inverse 
conclusion, that because everything may have been contained in the historico-prophetical 
works of Samuel (and the author only quotes these), they alone, and not such as he never 
names, were his authorities. 

Thenius has put forward a view regarding the sources of the books of the Kings (Comm. 
tiber die Bicher der Konige, Hinleit.§ 3) which differs from the view we have just discussed, and 
also from our own. He asserts that there are three “ different component parts :” namely, the 
“ properly historical,” the “ traditional,” and these passages that were “really written by the 
elaborator.” There were, he thinks, two different sources of the historical parts, and, in fact, “a 
larger work,” which fell into two halves according to the two kingdoms, and “ when the official 
yearly records of both kingdoms were used, may have been principally composed of what was 
written regarding the influence of the prophets that had so much weight in public affairs; 
written partly by the prophets themselves, and partly by others of their time, or recorded 
soon after.” There was then an “extract from this larger work,” which he supposes our author 
to have “found,” and to which the “summary accounts contained in our books,” and the 
invariable form of quotation, belong. The traditional portions are in part separate “ descrip- 
tions drawn from tradition,” and in part are peculiarly “a book composed by and for the 
prophets—a sort of prophet-mirror, the chief design of which was to impress on the 
pupils of the prophets the necessity for the most implicit obedience to the divine exhorta- 
tions.” Whilst all the sections that enter into detail are taken from the first-named “ larger 
work,” the narratives of the prophets, as the history of Elijah and Elisha, were taken from 
the “prophet-mirror.” Thenius has tried to determine precisely to which of these different 
component parts the separate sections and verses of our books belong. Against this view we 
adyauce the following: 
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(7) ‘The nuthor's own statements refute the supposition that one larger work, forming a whole 
in itself, was his chief authority, The chronicler who wrote, much later, refers indeed often to 
the “ bool of the acts of the kings of Judah and Israel; ” but our author does not doso in one 
of the thirty-four passages where he quotes his authorities, but he always either names the 
book of the kings of Judah or that of the kings of Israel, Thus he had two separate, independent 
books before him, for the very nature of the ease required that the history of the two separated 
kingdoms should beseparately designated, But even granted that the three Op , so accurately 
distinguished from each other, were only one larger work, we should then have to ask when it 
Waa written, what author wrote it, and from what sources it was derived. As in 2 Kings 
xxiv. 5 only the book of the Kings of Judah is quoted, the former could not have been written 
till after the time of Jehoiakin ; but against this there are the above-mentioned references made 
by the chronicler to the separate writings of earlier prophets and seers, The author of the 
“Jargor work” (whoever he might have been) is supposed to have used the “ official yearly 
records of both kingdoms ;” but the grand question is, whether there were any such records, 
and particularly in the kingdom of Israel. But if the three pap are taken to mean the 
larger work, the official yearly records cannot be meant at the same time; thus no reference 
can have been made to them, 

(b) That our author should haye used an extract from the larger work as well as the work 
itself, ia an extraordinary assertion, which no one thought of making till now. Te certainly 
needed no such extract, as, being in possession of the larger work, he could have made an 
extract himech, and could get nothing from any such, made by another, that was not to be 
found in the work itself, But if he had, as proved, two separate ODD before him, the bool 
of the kings of Judah and that of the kings of Israel, there must have been two extracts, one 
haying been made in each kingdom, and this no one ean or will accept. The attempt to de- 
termine accurately what belongs to the larger work, what was taken from the extract, and 
What was the authors own, is, to say the least, very adventurous, and rests alone upon a 
purely subjective judgment, 7. ¢, is more or less arbitrary, Why, for instance, should not 
the brio! summary statements made in 1 Kings xv. about some kings, be taken from the ex- 
tended authority cited, which is also quoted in every case, but be borrowed from the sup- 
posed extract? Why should the sentence in 1 Kings xiv, 21, “in the city which the Lord 
did choose out of all the tribes of Israel to put His name there,” not belong to the authority 
used, but have been inserted by the author himself? Why should the same be the ease 
with chap, xv, 4, 5% 

(¢) The distinetion between “ truly historical” and “traditional” component parts, each 
of which is said to have its peculiar sources, is founded on the presupposition that every 
account in which a miracle, or the fulfilment of a prophecy, in fact anything out of the ordi- 
mary course of history, is recorded, cannot be historical, but is “legendary.” But those narra- 
tives are so closely connected with such as are admitted to be “ truly historical,” that they can 
only be forcibly separated from the context and laid to a separate “ traditional” document- 
ary souree, Why, for instance, should the sections 1 Kings x, 1-18 and xi. 1-18 not be his- 
torical, but the first be derived from a written and the latter from oral tradition? Why 
should 1 Kings xx, 1-84 belong to the supposed larger historical work, and vers, 85 to 48, on 
the contrary, to the so-called prophet-mirror; in the same way 2 Kings iii, 4-27 to the former, 
and 2 Kings vi, 24-vii, 20 to the latter? Why should everything in the great section 
2 Kings xviii, 18-xx, 19 (Isai, xxxvi, 89) be historical, and only the midway verses of 2 Kings 
xix. 85-87 (Isai, xxxvil, 86-88) have been taken from another and a traditional source ? 

(7) There is nowhere the slightest trace in the Bible of a particular book that was used 
as “a prophet-mirror,” Tf the author cites one of his three authorities in writing of kings of 
whom there was but little to say (1 Kings xvi, 15; 2 Kings xv. 13), he would certainly not 
have omitted to give his authority, if he had one, in the important and deeply-interesting 
history of the great prophets, Apart from this, too, the supposition of such “a book, com- 
piled for pupils of the prophets,” is contrary to the sense and spirit of Hebrew antiquity. The 
old prophets felt themselyes indeed called on to record the history of Jehovah's people ; but 
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it never entered their minds to compile a book of instruction or examples for their pupils, in 
order to lead them to “ the most implicit obedience.” Modern times, indeed, require instrue- 
tion for the performance of the spiritual office, Ge. ; but antiquity had no such books. Ifthe 
three documentary sources were, as we have proved, collections made from writings that were 
contemporary with or made soon after the oO'N'23 who lived during the events, all the 
sections that are said to belong to the supposed prophet-mirror might easily have been drawn 
from them. 


§ 3. 
UNITY AND INDEPENDENCE. 


Tf any book of the Old Testament forms a complete and independent whole, the books of 
Kings, which afterwards and erroneously were divided into two books, are such, notwith- 
standing their character as compilations. This is apparent in their beginning and conclusion, 
which are the limits of a certain period of the Old Testament history. They begin with the 
reign of the most glorious king, for whom the building of the temple was reserved, and they 
end with the ruin of the whole kingdom, and the destruction of that temple. It is plain 
from 1 Kings yi. 1 that a former period of the history of Israel terminates with the building 
of the temple, and a new one begins: “In the four hundred and eightieth year after the 
children of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign 
over Israel, in the month Zif, which is the second month, he began to build the house 
of the Lord.” Why anew period began with the building of the temple by Solomon, is 
shown in the following passages: 2 Sam. vii. 8-16; 1 Kings v. 3,4; 1 Chron. xvii. 7-12; 
xxii. 8-11. The period from the exodus from Egypt to Solomon was the time of wan- 
dering (of the “ Tabernacle”), of war, and of disturbance; even David was the “man of war.” 
With Solomon, the “man of quiet and peace,” the period of full and quiet possession of the 
promised ‘land, and the period marked by Jehoyah’s “house,” began. With Solomon, also, 
the “house” of David, 7. ¢., David’s dynasty, to whom the kingdom was promised forever, 
first really began (2 Sam vii. 13; 1 Chron. xvii. 14). This period continues then till the ruin 
of David’s house, which is also the ruin of Jehovah’s house, and with this our books conclude 
(2 Kings xxy). 

The unity and independence of these books is shown, not only in their style, but in their 
contents also. Even De Wette confesses (Hinl., s. 239): “a certain unity is manifest in 
matter, style, and manner of exposition, from beginning to end;” and Thenius says (a. a O., 
s. 1): “There are remarks scattered up and down the whole that are all written in one 
spirit, and are found in no other historical book, as in the books of the Kings (cer- 
tainly not in the books of Samuel).” <A peculiar style and method of historical writings 
prevails, and such as we find nowhere else. The time of the beginning of each reign 
and its duration are first stated in the history of each king, then his general character is 
given, next an account, more or less full, of his acts, after that the date of his death and 
burial, and finally mention is made of the authorities used. Some forms of expression are 
indeed employed (in the extracts) which do not belong to the time of their composition, but 
toa later period (Stihelin, Krit, Untersuch, s. 150 sq.); but they only prove “that the author 
not only often quoted his authorities, but used them with some freedom” (Thenius). 

The arbitrary designation of the books of Samuel as the first and second books of the 
Kings by the Sept. and the Vulgate (see § 1) may have occasioned the assertion of recent 
critics, like Eichhorn and Jahn, that both works are by the same author, and properly belong 
together. Ewald goes still farther; according to him, the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
and Kings, are, in their present form, one connected whole, by one author, whom he asserts was 
the last of five consecutive elaborators on the existing authorities, But all that distinguishes 
our books from the other historical ones of the Old Testament so clearly, applies to the books 
of Samuel also. Here all the chronological data that are so carefully repeated with each king, 
in our books, are completely wanting, as are also the usual expressions descriptive of char. 
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acter and mission, The narrative is much more minute, simply strung together without 
always preserving chronological order; as, for instance, the entire section 2 Sam. xxi.—xxiy, 
which is a sequel to Dayid’s history. The first two chapters of our books haye been espe- 
cially adduced, as an unmistakable continuation of 2 Sam. xx. 26, and showing the same 
author’s style of narration. These chapters, however, are inseparably and closely connected 
with the three following; they form the indispensable introduction to Solomon’s accession, 
and are, on the other hand, separated from 2 Sam. xx. 26 by the supplement in 2 Sam. xxi.- 
xxiv. But the similarity of the style is easily explained by the consideration that they were 
all derived from a common source (1 Chron, xxix. 29), The similarity of some narratives and 
modes of expression has also been alleged; but it is difficult to perceive what likeness Ewald 
can find between Abiathar’s banishment (1 Kings ii. 26) and the rejection of Eli’s house 
(1 Sam. ii. 35); between the elevation of Jehu to be king (2 Kings ix. sg.) and that of Saul 
(1 Sam. ix. sz.). It is just so with 1 Kings iv. 1-6, and 2 Sam. viii. 15 to 18; there the chief 
officers of Solomon are given, and here those of David also; but neither the offices them- 
selves, their order, nor the persons, are the same. Neither do the following passages: 
1 Kings ii. 11 comp. with 2 Sam. v. 5, and 1 Kings ii. 4; v. 17 to 19; viii. 18, 25 comp. with 
2 Sam, vii. 12-16, prove the identity of the author; they only show, what is already clear, that 
our author knew the books of Samuel, which were written before his time. Least of all should 
the phraseology in 1 Sam. xxy. 22 and 1 Kings xiv. 16; xvi. 11; xxi. 21; 2 Kings ix, 8 be 
adduced as proof that the author is the same, It is very natural “that an Israelite who 
was no doubt intimately acquainted with the documents of his people, should often involun- 
tarily use expressions from memory ” (Thenius). 


§ 4, 
CREDIBILITY. 


The question of the credibility of these books concerns not so much themselves as the 
authorities from which they were compiled. But a3 these were, as § 2 shows, composed by 
prophets who were contemporaries of the events described, they are at least as much to be re- 
lied on as the pretended annals written by court-historiographers, and therefore accredited. 
The constant citation of the original documents presupposes that they were accounted regular 
historical authorities, not only by the author himself, but also by his readers, and the whole 
people; in fact, by reference to them he guards against every suspicion of relating fiction or 
doubtful facts. That he carefully and conscientiously chose his mattor, is shown especially 
by all those sections which are parallel with others in Isaiah, Jeremiah, or the Chronicles, 
though not borrowed from them, but taken from the common source now no longer extant. 
The accuracy of the dates, which is the basis of historical writing, is evidence of the credi- 
bility of the narrative. But besides this there arc many precise, genealogical, geographical, 
and statistical remarks, as well as numerous characteristic traits of individuals, which could 
not be fictitious, and bear the unmistakable impress of truth. An historical book would 
scarcely have been placed in the Canon and among the 133, if it had not been universally 
esteemed as the true history after the original documents were lost. 

While Bichhorn (Lint. § 486) recognized the “perfect credibility” of our books, recent 
critics have only partially and conditionally admitted it. They assert that these books con- 
tain “myths” as well as authentic information (De Wette); stories, therefore, which are only 
the clothing of religious ideas and doctrines, and having no real historical foundation: or 
else they say that whole sections, especially those relating to the lives and deeds of the proph- 
ets, have a “ fabulous character” (Thenius); that they are not «without historical foundation 
and substance indeed, but yet are more or Jess colored and embellished. No books, however, 
are more free than these, from myths. They do not deal with a prehistoric time, but with a com- 
paratively late historical period, and their design is to give history, and nothing but history, 
not religious ideas or doctrines in the dress of fictitious history. The history they relate is 
indced, in its nature as a part of the history of God’s people, of a religious kind, but is not on 
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that account fiction, but is history in the truest and fullest sense of the word. The idea of 
mythical ingredients has very rightly been abandoned of late, but a fabulous character has 
been the more insisted on. Proceeding from negative-dogmatic presuppositions, they endeayor 
to proye, a8 already remarked above, § 2, that every miracle and every prophecy belongs to 
the province of fable. But miracles form (comp. for instance 1 Kings xviii.) the very central 
point of this history, which is indisputably true in all other respects, and admitted to be 
such; they must therefore fall or stand along with it. In fact, what is stated to be fabulous 
in these books is so interwoven with what is admitted as historical, that they can only be 
arbitrarily separated; and every attempt to decide where history ceases and fable begins, 
appears arbitrary and vain. To set forth the miraculous in the history of the old covenant 
as unhistorical, is to deny that there was a divine revelation in it; it is rooted in the election 
of Israel, from among all people of the earth, to be a peculiar people (Ex. xix. 3-6), 7. e., the 
guardians of the knowledge of the one God and His revelations. This election is, as Mar- 
tensen aptly terms it (Dogmatic, s. 363), the “fundamental miracle which no criticism can 
explain away,” because it is a world-historical fact. The prophets stood alone in Israel, as 
Israel did among all nations of the earth; all their great and extraordinary deeds and announce- 
ments were inseparably connected with their peculiar vocation. They themselves were a 
greater miracle than all the miracles they performed, as Christ was himself the greatest mira- 
cle, and all his wonderful deeds were rooted in the miracle of His own person and mission. 
Neither were the deeds of the prophets mere wonderful! sights caused by divine power, but 
“sions” (Mjx), that pointed to higher things, and real evidences of the mn of Jchovah, 
working through the prophets. That which has been adduced against passages in our books, 
which do not harmonize with, or which are in direct contradiction with, each other, and tell 
against its complete credibility, does not amount to much. We refer, also, in this respect, to 
the commentary upon the passages in question. 


§ 5. 
OBJECT AND CHARACTER. 


As the book was written during the second half of the captivity, and the prophetic 
writer himself was living among the exiles (§ 1), it is plain that the work must bear the 
stamp of such extraordinary times and especially refer to them. It was not the author’s 
object to write a historical work that should enrich the Hebrew literature; but he had rather a 
peculiar object in view, and one that bore upon the times he livedin. No time was so fitting 
as that of the captivity, to nold before the captive and deeply-humbled people the mirror of 
their history from the most prosperous period of the kingdom under Solomon to its fall. 
Such a history would necessarily show them the ways by which their God led them, as well 
as their great guilt and their fall; and also convince them that the only way to deliverance and 
freedom, was that sincere penitence and coaversion to the Lord their God, and firm adherence 
to the broken covenant and the promises therewith connected. It was the object of the author 
to awaken and strengthen this conviction. Now the three prophetico-historical collections 
that he used, were accessib!e also to others, otherwise he could not have referred his readers to 
them so constantly. But it seems, from the formula with which he does so, that they were 
very minute and voluminous, which must have made their general circulation in the time of 
the captivity very difficult, or almost impossible. Hence the author undertook to make 
extracts from them, choosing those events that served the object he had in view. It is very 
clear that such an historical work was rauch needed at that particular time. 

The style of the history exactly corresponds with the-design. The work is anything but a 
string of historical facts without any plan; on the contrary, the author proceeds from a fixed 
principle, to which he adheres to the end, through the choice as well as arrangement of the 
historical matter, and so firmly, that his work bears the character of a pragmatic historical com- 
position more than any other historical book of Scripture. This principle is the fundamental 
idea of the entire old covenant—the elcction of Israel from all nations to be a peculiar people 
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(2s. xix. 8-6); the fundamental law of this election, 7. ¢., the covenant, declares: “I am the Lord 
thy God which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt (¢. ¢., made thee an independent 
people). Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven'image, nor any likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. 
Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them, for I the Lord thy God am a jeal- 
ous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me; and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me 
and keep my commandments” (Bx. xx. 2-6). This supreme commandment of the covenant 
lies at the root of the author's historical view and representation. According as the historical 
facts are directly or indirectly connected with it, he relates them more or less in detail; what 
is utterly disconnected with it he passes over entirely. To him idolatry and image-worship are 
the sin of all sins, because they destroyed what alone made Israel a peculiar and independent 
peeple, chosen from among all nations, and also destroyed its world-historical destiny. All 
evil, even the ruin of the entire kingdom, was the natural consequence of contempt and trans- 
gression of that chief and fundamental law, as, inversely, all good and every blessing followed 
adherence to the same. The author himself alludes to this fundamental idea in the long 
reflections which he makes after the ruin of the kingdom, 2 Kings xvii. 7 sg., and it appears 
here and there throughout the whole work. David is a pattern for all the kings of God’s 
people, not because he was morally free from blame, but because he held to this fundamental 
law in every situation, and never departed from it one iota; the promise was therefore given 
him: “Thine house and thy kingdom shall be established forever before thee; thy throne 
shall be established forever” (2Sam. vii. 16; comp. 1 Kings viii. 25; ix. 5; xi. 36, 39; 2 
Kings viii. 19). This is the reason also that he is so often alluded to in the words: “as his 
father David,” or “he walked in the ways of his father David” (1 Kings iii. 3,14; ix. 4; xi 
4, 6, 88, 88; xiv. 8; xv. 5,11; 2 Kings xiv. 8; xvi. 2; xviii. 8; xxii..2)} or: “for David thy 
father’s sake” (1 Kings xi, 12, 18, 82, 84; xv. 8; 2 Kings viii. 19; xix. 84; xx.6). David, 
when dying, exhorts his successor with the most impressive words, above all, to hold fast to 
the fundamental law (1 Kings ii. 3 s¢.). But when Solomon permitted idolatrous worship in 
the latter part of his reign, the kingdom was rent from him, “ because he had not kept Jeho- 
vah’s covenant” (1 Kings xi. 9-13). Disregard of the covenant was the cause of the partition 
of the kingdom, and, in so far, the germ of its destruction. From the time of the partition, 
the account of every single king of Judah and of Israel begins with the general character- 
istic: ‘“‘He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord” (1 Kings xy. 11; xxii. 43; 2 
Kings xii 3; xiv. 8; xv. 3, 84; xvill. 8; xxii. 2), or: “Me did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord” (1 Kings xv. 26, 84; xvi. 19, 25, 80; xxii. 58; 2 Kings iii. 2; viii. 18, 
evs xii. 2, 11s xiv. 24; xv. 9, 18) 24, 28s xvi 2. xvil. 25) xxi. % 20% xxiii, 82/379 macy, 
9,19). This docs not say whether a king lived morally and virtuously, but whether he kept 
the coyenant and first fundamental commandment faithfully; that was the chief thing, and 
determined the character of his whole reign. The author applies this unfailing test to the 
conduct of all the kings, as well as of the whole people (1 Kings xiv. 22; 2 Kings xvii. 7, 
19). But there is something more. That the kinedom should always remember its duty, not 
to swerve to the right or left from the fundamental law (Deut. xvii. 19, 20), the prophetic insti- 
tution came into being, the mission of which was to watch over the kecping of the covenant, 
to warn against all manner of apostasy, and whensoever it appeared, to cxhort, to threaten, 
and promise. The history of the activity of the prophets is therefore intimately connected 
with that of the kings, and is, in fact, a part which serves to complete the same. The author 
could not then avoid bringing the history of the most influential prophets into his history 
of the kings; had he not done so he would have been guilty of a great omission. And when 
he, though himself of the tribe of Judah, principally describes, after the captivity, the history 
of the kingdom of Israel, the reason is no doubt this: that the kingdom, from the beginning 
of its existence, had completely broken the chief covenant-commandment, and persisted in so 
doing ; and therefore that the contest for it and for theocracy generally was carricd on by the 
prophets principally, until the entire people of the ten tribes was undone forever. 
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After all, it remains unquestionably certain that these books bear throughout a specific 
Israclitish-religious character, or, as it is generally termed, a theocratic character, This does 
not imply that this is owing only to the author’s views and style; it lies rather in the nature 
of the history itself. Oehler very truly says (in Herzog’s Real-Ene. xvii. s. 247): “The idea of the 
people of God is, in its very nature, supernatural, this view alone gives the key to the Israel- 
itish history which, if not regarded in the light of divine election and guidance, as it demands, 
remains a riddle, a ‘dark riddle’ (comp. what Rosenkranz says in Hegel’s Life, s. 49, about 
the latter’s view of the Jewish history: ‘it revolted him, and yet fascinated him, tormenting 
him all his life like a dark enigma’).” Later historical writers have (many of them) made it 
their business to take the so-called purely historical point of view in the history of the kings 
of Israel: that is, to ignore all special providence in it, or rather to regard it as the religious 
coloring of the author’s mind, and to set it forth, like that of every other ancient nation, ina 
purely secular light. They trace the fundamental idea of divine election sometimes to ego- 
ism, sometimes to the accidentally monotheistic character of the writer, or to the religious 
genius of the Semitic race, and reduce all special divine influence to priest-rule and _priest- 
craft. What the history represents as great and well-pleasing to God, is insignificant and 
blameworthy, and what it views as sinful and perverse, is delineated as humanly great and 
noble: in fact, this history is looked at through the glass of modern political ideas, Their 
writings talke no account whatsoever of a “ divine economy,” but rather turn it more or less into 
a thorough caricature. We shall give some cxamples of this in explanations of particular pas- 
sages and sections. There are no historical sources regarding the Israelitish monarchy except 
those of the Bible; we cannot, therefore, compare the facts narrated, with the statements of 
any other author, who might take a different point of view from our author. To correct the 
only extant historical source, and to change the facts therein given into totally different ones, 
according to private judgment and pleasure, is not to write but to make history. THe who can- 
not accept the principle on which this history of the kings is written, or rejects it beforchand 
as erroneous, can no more write such a history than the most learned Chinaman could write 
that of Germany ; he should, consequently, leave it alone. 


§ 6. 
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The history of the Israelitish monarchy, from its highest splendor on to its destruction, as 
it forms the contents of our books, has three periods, The first embraces the time of the undi- 
yided kingdom under Solomon; the second, which is distributed into three epochs, embraces 
the time of the divided kingdom down to the fall of the kingdom of Israel; the third embraces 
the time of the kingdom of Judah down to the Babylonish captivity. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


THE KINGDOM UNDER SOLOMON. 


First Section.—Solomon’s elevation to the throne. 
A, Adonijah’s effort to obtain possession of the kingdom: Solomon’s ascension to the 
throne (I., i.). 
B. David's last words and death (1, ii. 1-12). 
©. Solomon’s dealings with his opponents (L., ii. 18-46). 
Second Section —The beginning of Solomon’s reign. 
A. His marriage ; solemn sacrifice and vision; first judicial decision (L., iii. 1-28). 
B. His officers and court-establishment; his high spiritual culture, L, iv. ‘1-3 4). 
Third Section.—Solomon’s buildings. 
A, Solomo6n’s negotiations with Hiram about the building of the temple (., vi. 15-32) 
B. The building of the temple (1., vi). 
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C. The building of the palace, and the manufacture of the vessels, &c., of the temple 
(I., vii.). 
D. The dedication of the temple (I, viii). 
E. Sundry statements referring to Solomon’s buildings and ships (1., ix.). 
Fourth Section.—Solomon’s glory .and magnificence. 
A. The visit of the queen of Sheba (L., x. 1-13). 
B. The wealth, splendor, and power of Solomon’s kingdom (1., x. 14-29). 
Fifth Section.—Solomon’s fall and end. 
A. Unfaithfulness towards Jchoyah and its punishment (I., xi. 1-13). 
B. Solomon’s adversaries and his death (1, xi, 14-48), 


SECOND PERIOD. 
THE KINGDOM DIVIDED INTO JUDAH AND ISRAEL, 


FIRST EPOCH. 
Of the division of the kingdom down to the reign of Ahab. 


First Section.—The disruption of the kingdom. 
A. The renunciation of the house of David by the ten tribes (I., xii, 1-24), 
B. The founding of the kingdom of Israel by Jeroboam (I., xii. 25-33). 
Second Section.—Jeroboarm’s reign in Israel. 
A. Warning to Jeroboam by a prophet, and the disobedience and end of the latter (1., 
xiii. 1-32) 
B. The prophecy of Ahijah against the house and kingdom of Jeroboam; the death of 
the latter (I., xiv. 1-20). 
Third Section.—The kingdom in Judah under Rehoboam, Abijam, and Asa, 
A. Rehoboam’s reign (L., xiv. 21-31). 
B. Abijam’s and Asa’s rcign (L, xv.-1-24). 
Fourth Section—The kingdom in Israel under Nadab and Ahab. 
A. Nadab’s and Baasha’s reign (I., xv. 25 to xvi. 7). 
B. Ela’s, Zimri’s, and Ahab’s reign (L., xvi. 8-24). 


SECOND EPOCH. 
From Ahab to Ichu. 


First Section.—The prophet Blijah during Ahab’s reign. 
A. Elijah before Ahab at the brook Cherith and at Zarephath (1., xvii.). 
B. Elijah upon Mount Carmel (1., xvili.). 
C. Elijah in the wilderness and upon Horeb; his successor (I., xix.). 
Second Section.—The acts of Ahab. 
A. Ahab’s victory over the Syrians (1., xx.). 
B. Ahab’s proccdure against Naboth (L, xxi.). 
C. Ahab’s expedition, undertaken along with Jehoshaphat, against the Syrians, and his 
death (I., xxi. 1-40). 
Third Section.—The kingdom under Jehoshaphat in Judah, and under Abaziah and Joram 
in Israel. 
A. Jchoshaphat’s and Ahaziah’s reign (I., xxii, 41-IT. 1). 
B. Elijah’s departure and Elishw’s first appearance (IL., ii.). 
C. Joram’s reign and his expedition against the Moabites (IL, iii.). 
Fourth Section.—Elisha’s prophetic acts. 
A. Elisha with the widow in debt, with the Shunammite, and with the “sons of the 
prophets” during the dearth (IL, iv.). 
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B. The healing of Naaman, Gehazi’s punishment, and the recovery of a lost axe (II, 
v.-vi. 7). 
C. Elisha during’the Syrian invasion, and at the siege of Samaria (II., vi. 8—vii.). 
D. Elisha’s authority with the king, and his sojourn in Damascus (IL, viii. 1-15). 
Pigth Section —The kingdom under Jehoram and Ahaziah in Judah, and Jehu’s elevation 
to be king of Israel. 
A. Jehoram’s and Ahaziah’s reign in Judah (IL, viii. 16-29). 
B. Jehw’s elevation to be king in Israel (IL., ix.). 


THIRD EPOCH. 
From Jehu to the destruction of the kingdom of Israel. 


First Seclion—The kingdom under Jchu in Israel, and under Athaliah and Jehoash ir 
Judah. 
A. Jehuw’s reign (I., x.). 
B. The reign of queen Athaliah and its overthrow (II., xi.). 
C. The reign of Jehoash (IL., xii.). 
Second Section.—The kingdom under Jchoahaz, Jehoash, and Jeroboam II. in Israel, and 
under Amaziah in Judah. 
A. The reign of the kings Jehoahaz and Joash (IL, xiii.). 
B. The reign of Amaziah in Judah, and of Jeroboam II. in Israel (IL., xiv.). 
Third Section —The kingdom under Azariah (Uzziah) and Jotham in Judah, and under 
Zachariah and Hosea in Israel. 
A. The reign of the kings Azariah and Jotham in Judah, and of the kings Zachariah, 
Shallum, Menahem, Peckahiah, and Pekah in Israel (IL, xv.). 
B. The reign of Ahaz in Judah (IL., xyi.). 
C. The fall of the kingdom Israel under Hosea (IL., xvii.). 


TIIRD PERIOD. 


THE KINGDOM IN JUDAH AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KINGDOM ISRAEL, 
. 


First Section.—The kingdom under Hezekiah. Z 
A. Hezekiah’s reign: oppression by Sennacherib and deliverance from it (IL., xviii., xix.), 
B. Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery: his reception of the Babylonish embassy, and his 
end ({I., xx.). 
Second Section.—The kingdom under Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah. 
A. The reign of Manasseh and of Amon (IL., xxi.). 
B. The reign of Josiah, the discovery of the book of the law, and. restoration of the 
prescribed worship of God (IL, xxii. 23-30). 
Third Section. . 
A. The reign of the kings Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah (I1., xxiii. 
81-xxy. 7). 
B. The fall of the kingdom of Judah: release of Jehoiachin from prison (II., xxv. 8-30). 


§ 7. 
LITERATURE. 


Passing over commentaries and expositions extending over the entire Old Testament (for 
a list, see De Wette, Introduction to the O. Test. and the Biblewerk), we confine ourselves to 
notices of those works which concern themselves especially with our books. On the whole, 
the literature in question is not so extensive as that of many other and less weighty books, as 
é. g., The Song of Solomon. For a number of centuries no work could be adduced which 
was specially devoted to our books. 
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I. Dwegetical treatises. Ephracm Syr, (+ 878): Leplanatio in I, et IL. regnorum (Opp. omm 
Rome 1737. Tom. 1).—Theodoreti (+457): Quastiones in libros IIL. et IV. regnorum (Opp. omn — 
ed. Nocsselt. Vale 1769. Tom. I.).—J. Bugenhagen: annotationes in libr. Reg. Basil. 1525.— 
Seb. Leonhard: *tzouvjpnara in libr. Reg. Evfurd 1606.—Piscator: Comment. in duos libr. 
Regum. Werborn 1611.—Seb. Schmidt: in libr. Regum annotationes, Argentor 1697.—A, 
condensed collection of expositions up to the close of the seventeenth century may be found 
in Poole’s (| 1679) Synopsis Criticorum aliorumque scripture sacre interpretum et commenta- 
torum. Francof. ad. M. 1694.—K. Fr. Keil: Commentar iiber die Bitcher der Konige. Moskau 
1846.—O. Thenius: Die Bicher der Kinige. Leipzig 1849 (9. Lieferung des Kurzgefassten Exeget. 
Handbuchs zum A. T.).—K. Fr. Keil: Biblischer Commentar itber die prophetischen Geschichts- 
bitcher des A. T. Dritter Band ; die Biicher der Kénige. Leipzig 1864.—Linleitung in die Biicher 
der Konige. Leipzig, Halle 1861 (translation with remarks thrown in by Adolf v. Schlisscr). 

Il. Historical treatises. J. J. Wess: Geschichte David's und Salomo’s, und: Geschichte der 
Konige Juda’s und Israels nach der Trennung des Reichs, 2 Dinde, Zivich 1787,—Niemeyer: 
Charakteristik der Bibel, 4 ter u. 5 ter Theil, 5 Aufl. Walle 1795.—Leo: Vorlesungen diber die 
jiidische Geschichte 1825 (withdrawn by the author.).—Bertheau: Zur Geschichte der Isracliten, 
Gottingen 1842.—Menzel: Staats-und Religionsgeschichte der Kinigreiche Israel und Juda, Ber- 
Jin-1853.—Ewald: Geschichte David’s und der Kinigherrschaft in Israel. 2 Ausg., Gottingen 
(the third volume of the history of the people Israel to the time of Christ).—Hisenlohr: Das 
Volk Israel unter der Herrschaft der Kinige. 2 Theil., Leipzig 1856.—Schlier: Die Konige in 
Isracl. Win Handbiichlein zur heiligen Geschichte, Stuttgart 1859.—M. Duncker: Geschichte des 
Alterthums. Erster Band. 2 Avfl., Berlin 1855.—Hasse: Geschichte des Alten Bundes, Leipzig 
1863.—Weber: Das Volk: Israel in der alttestamentlichen Zeit, Leipzig 1867.—To these must be 
added special articles in Winer: Biblisches Realwérterbuch, 3 Aujl., Leipzig 1847, and in Ilerzog: 
Real-Fneyclopddie, Gotha 1854-1864. Comp. particularly the article in vol. xvii. pp. 245-300: 
“the people of God,” by Oehler. 

Ill. LMomiletic treatises, Only upon the history of the prophets Elijah and Elisha are there 
sermons and devotional dissertations, which are cited below in the appropriate place. Not- 
withstanding the rich material of our books in ancient as well as in recent times, there are 
fewer homiletical treatises, whether of the whole or only of particular sections, than upon any 
other books of the Bible. We must rest content here with referring to the works which em- 
brace the entire Bible, and have interpreted it more or less practically and -devotionally. 
Cramer: Swinmarien und biblische Auslegung, 1627, 2 Aujl., Wolfenbiittel 1681, Fol.—L. Osian- 
der: Deutsche Bibel Luthers mit einer kurzen, jedoch griindlichen Erklirung, herausgegeben von 
D. Forster, Stuttgart 1600, Fol.—Wirtembergische Summarien und Auslegungen der ganzen * 
Heil. Schrift. Das Alte Testament, zuerst bearbeitet von J. K. Zeller, Stuttgart 1677; afterwards 
“ diligently revised and enriched with many useful remarks by the theological faculty of the 
University of Tubingen, Leipzig 1709. 4. (The new “ Summarien oder Gritndliche-Auslegung 
der Schriften des A. T. ti. Band,” by Finkh, Stuttgart 1801-4, are far inferior to the older).— 
Berlenburger. Bibel, anderer Theil, 1728, Yol.—A. Kyburz: Mfistorien-Bet-und Bilderbdibel, ter 
Theil, Augsburg 1739. 8.—Joachim Lange: BDiblisch Historisches Licht und Recht, d. %. richtige 
und erbauliche Erklarung der sémitlichen historischen Biicher des A. 7’, Halle u. Leipzig 1734, 
Fol.—Chr. M. Pfaff: Biblia, b. 1. die ganze Heilige Schrift mit Summarien und Anmerh., Tabing, 
Fol. (8 Ausg. Speyer 1767).—Starke: Synopsis Bibliotheca exeget. in V. T., zweiter Theil, andere 
verbesserte Auflage, Leipzig 1745. 4.—G. I’. Seiler: Des grissern bibl. Erbawungsbuches Alten Tes- 
taments dritter Theil, Erlangen 1791. 4.—Richter: Lrhlirte Hausbibel. Altes Testament, zweiter 
Land, Barmen 1835, 8.—Lisco: Das Alte Testament mit Erklirungen u. 8. w. LErster Band, die 
historischen Biicher, Berlin 1844. 8.—O. Von Gerlach: Das Alte Testament mit Linleitungen und 
erklirenden Anmerkungen, zweiter Band, Berlin 1846. 8 (5 Aufl. 1867).—(Calwer) Handbuch 
der Bibelerklarung fiir Schule und Haus. Erster Band, das Alte Testament enthaltend, Calw und 
Stuttgart 1849. 8. 

(The remarks of our author respecting the small number of commentaries and treatises 
upon the Books of the Kings are true, conspicuously of English theological literature. What 
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we have is of the most meagre description. In fact, there is nothing to be named; we have 
_ no special exposition of our books in the English language. Our clergy and laity, who have 
depended upon Eriglish authors, haye been compelled to use Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, or 
Thomas Scott, or D’Oyly and Mant, or Adam Clarke, and the rest. These works, as is well 
known, are utterly deficient in critical acumen, and the amount of information they convey is 
insignificant. Whatsoever may be the merits or demerits of this work, it will certainly meet 
a need that has been long felt. 

The reader can moreover consult Bp. Horsley’s *‘ Notes on the Kings,” and for the histor- 
ical review, Dean Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, and Prof. F. W. Newman’s Hebrew 
Monarchy. Dean Prideaux’s work, embracing the period from the declension of the kingdoms 
of Isracl and Judah to the time of our Lord, notwithstanding its faulty construction, remains 
an abiding monument of genuine erudition. 

In Bishop Hall’s ‘* Contemplations” the reader will find much that is valuable, and of great 
spiritual practical insight. It is rich in homiletical suggestions, and can be read with profit 
in connection with the sacred text. Many sermons, too, have been published, which illustrate 
particular sections of the Books of the Kings, as, e. g., on the temple (chap. vi.), and its conse- 
eration (chap. vili.), and on the disobedient prophet (chap. xiii.), and on Hlijah (chap. xvii. sq.), 
&c., some of which will be referred to under the texts in their order. ; 

For particular items: Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (Boston, 1860-1863, enlarged 
by Hackett and Abbott, in 4 vols. 1870), or an abridgment by Mr. 8. Barnum, may be used (see 
especially art. “Temple,” by Ferguson). For the temple in respect of comparative architecture, 
G&e., see K. O. Miiller, Archwology of Ancient Art, &e., translated by John Leitch. London, A. 
Fullarton & Co,, 1847. Also, Solomon’s Temple, &c., by T. O. Paine, a minister of the New- 
Jerusalem Church. Boston, 1861.—E. H.} 
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THE KINGDOM UNDER SOLOMON.* 
(Cuaprers J.—II.) 
———_+ 
P FIRST SECTION. 
SOLOMON’S ACCESSION TO THE THRONE, 


Cuap, I., I. 


> 


A.-—Adonijah’s attempt to seize the kingdom for himself; Solomon's elevation to the throne. 
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Cuap, I, 1-53. 

Now king David was old and stricken in years;* and they covered him 
with clothes,? but he gat no heat. Wherefore his servants said’ unto shim, Let 

there be sought for my lord the king a young virgin [virgin damsel] ;* and let 
her stand before the king, and let her cherish him, and let her lie in thy “bosom, 
that my ° lord the king may get heat. So they sought for a fair damsel through- 
out all the coasts of Israel, and found Abishag a [the * ] Shunammite, and brought 
her to the king. And the damsel wes \ very fair, and cherished the king, and 
ministered to him: but the king knew her not. 

Then Adcnijah the son of Hageith exalted himself, saying, I will be king: 
and he prepared him chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to ran before him, 
And his father had not displeased him at any time in saying, Why hast thou 
done so? and he also was a very goodly man; and Ais mother bare him after 
Absalom. And he conferred with Joab the son of Zeruiah, and with Abiathar 
the priest : and they following Adonijah helped A7m. But Zadok the priest, and 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, ‘and Nathan the prophet, and Shimei, and Rei, and 
the mighty men which belonged to David, were not with Adonijah, And ‘Ado- 
nijah slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle by the stone of Zoheleth, which is by 
En-rogel [the well of Rogel], and called all his brethren the king’s sons, and all 
the men of Judah the king’s servants: but Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah, 
and the mighty men, and Solomon his brother, he called not. 

Wherefore Nathan spake unto Bath-sheba the mother of Solomon, saying, 
Hast thou not heard that Adonijah the son of Haggith doth reign, aud David 
our lord knoweth 7 not? Now therefore come, let 1 me, I pray thee, give thee 
counsel, that tlou mayest save thine own life, and the life of thy son Solomon, 


*(I am indebted to my friend, Frederic Gardiner, D. D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School, Middlecown, Conn, 


for the accompanying textual revision and original grammatical notes.—E. 1.1 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS. 
Go and get thee in unto king David, and say unto him, Didst not thou, my 
lord, O king, swear unto thine handmaid, saying, Assuredly [That*] Solomon 
thy son shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne? why then doth 
Adonijah reign? * Behold, while thou yet talkest there with the king, I also 
will come in after thee, and confirm ® thy words. 

And Bath-sheba went in unto the king into the chamber: and the king was 
very old; and Abishag the Shunammite ministered unto the king, And Bath- 
sheba bowed, and did obeisance unto the king. And the king said, What 
wouldest thou? And she said unto him, My lord, thou swarest by the Lord [Je- 
hovah] thy God unto thine handmaid, saying, Assuredly Solomon thy son shall 
reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne. And now, behold, Adonijah 
reigneth ; and now [thou’’], my lord the king, thou knowest 7 not: And he hath 
slain oxen and fat cattle and sheep in abundance, and hath called all the sons of 
the king, and Abiathar the priest, and Joab the captain of the host: but Solomon 
thy servant hath he not called. And thou,"' my lord, O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who shall sit on the throne of my 
lord the king after him. Otherwise [But] it shall come to pass, when my lord 
the king shall sleep with his fathers, that I and my son Solomon shall be counted 
offenders. And, lo, while she yet talked with the king, Nathan the prophet also 
came in. And they told the king, saying, Behold Nathan the prophet [has 
come]. And when he was come in before the king, he bowed himself before the 
king with his face to the ground. And Nathan said, My lord, O king, hast thou 
said,’* Adonijah shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne? For 
he is gone down this day, and hath slain oxen and fat cattle and sheep in 
abundance, and hath called all the king’s sons, and the captains of the host, and 
Abiathar the priest; and, behold, they eat and drink before him, and say, God 
save king Adonijah [let king Adonijah live]. But me, even me thy servant, and 
Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the son of Jéhoiada, and thy servant Solomon, 
hath he not called. Is this thing done by my lord the king, and thou hast not 
shewed zt” unto thy servant ** who should sit on the throne of my lord the king 
after bim ? ; 

Then king David answered and said, Call me Bath-sheba. And she came 
into the king’s presence, and stood before the king. And the king sware, and 
said, As the Lord [Jehovah] liveth, that hath redeemed my soul out of all dis- 
tress, even as I sware unto thee by the Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel, saying, 
Assuredly [That **] Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon 
my throne in my stead; even so will I certainly” do this day. Then Bath-sheba 
bowed with her face to the earth, and did reverence to the king, and said, Let 
my lord king David live for ever. 

Aud king David said, Call me Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. And they came before the king. The king 
also said unto them, Take with you the servants of your lord,’*® and cause Solo- 
mon my son to ride upon mine own mule, and bring him down to Gihon;** And 
let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anoint him there king over Israel: 
and blow ye with the trumpet, and say, God save king Solomon [let king Solo- 
mon live]. Then ye shall come up after him, that he may [and he shall] come 
and sit upon my throne; for [and] he shall be king in my stead: and I have 
appointed him to be ruler over Israel and over Judah. And Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada answered the king, and said, Amen: the Lord [Jehovah] God of my 
lord the king say so too [so spake]. As the Lord [Jehovah] hath -been with 
my lord the king, even so be he with Solomon, and make his throne greater 
than the throne of my lord king David. 

So Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, and the Pelethites, went down, and caused Solo- 
mon to ride-upon king David’s mule, and brought him to Gihon.” And Zadok 
the priest took a horn of oil out of the tabernacle, and anointed Solomon. 
And they blew the trumpet; and all the people said, God save king Solomon 
[Let king Solomon live]. And all the people came up after him, and the people 
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piped with pipes, and rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth rent with the 
sound of them. 
41 And Adonijah and all the guests that were with him heard 7t, as they had 
made an end of eating. And when Joab heard the sound of the trumpet, he 
42 said, Wherefore 7s this noise of the city being in an uproar? And while he 
yet spake, behold, Jonathan the son of Abiathar the priest came: and Adonijah 
said unto him,” Come in; for thou art a valant man, and bringest good tid- 
43 ings. And Jonathan answered and said to Adonijah, Verily our lord king 
44 David hath made Solomon king. And the king hath sent with him Zadok 
the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and the 
Cherethites, and the Pelethites, dnd they have caused him to ride upon the 
45 king’s mule: and Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet have anointed him 
king in Gihon:** and they are come up from thence rejoicing, so that the city 
46 rang again. This 7s the noise that ye have heard. And also Solomon sitteth on 
47 the throne of the kingdom. And moreover the king’s servants came to bless our 
lord king David, saying, [Thy “] God make the name of Solomon better than thy 
name, and make his throne greater than thy throne. And the king bowed himself 
48 upon the bed. And also thus said the king, Blessed de the Lord [Jehovah] God of 
Israel, which hath given one to sit on my throne this day, mine vyes even seeing 74, 
49 And all the guests.that were with Adonijab were afraid, and rose up,” and 
50 went every man his way. And Adonijah feared because of Solomon, and arose, 
51 and went, and caught hold on the horns of the altar. And it was told Solomon, 
saying, Behold, Adonijah feareth king Solomon: for, lo, he hath caught hold on 
the horns of the altar, saying, Let king ”® Solomon swear unto me to [this *"] day 
52 that he will not slay his servant with the sword. And Solomon said, If he will 
shew himself a worthy man, there shall not a hair of him fall to the earth: but 
53 if wickedness shall be found in him, he shall die. So king Solomon sent, and | 
they brought him down from the altar. And he came and bowed himself to king 
Solomon: and Solomon said unto him, Go to thine house, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1Ver. 1.1 2 always connected with 12 (Gen. xviii. 11; xxiv. 1; Josh. xiii. 1 d¢s, xxiii. 1, 2) exactly corre- 
sponds to the phrase in A. V. 
a Vier. aallapa ke bed-clothes (ef. 1 Sam. xix. 18), not garments. 


3 Ver. 2,[The translation of my3 in vers, 8 and 4 may well stand here also. 


4 Ver. 2—In place of the suffix ¥] the Sept. has abrod and the Vulg. swo, which Thenius prefers to the reading of 
the text.—Bahr. 

5 Ver.2.—[The Alex. Sept., Syr.,and Vulg., read ew, 

6 Ver. 83.—[The definite article should be expressed as in ver, 15. 


7 Ver. 13.—[The particle 1D, as is recognized in all the VY., can hardly give the emphasis of the Eng. asswredly. 

8 Ver. 14—[Many MSS. and VV. prefix and. : 

9 Ver: u—[ITNS nsdn not complete, fill out, but, as in A. V., confirm; Chald, DPS, Sept. rAnpdcw, The 
phrase is used of the fulfilment of divine utterances. Qf. ii. 273 vili. 15, 24. 

10 Ver, 18.—All the VY. and 200 MSS. [and the early editions] read MFIS) instead of TAY, as the connection 
requires.—Bihr. ; : 

11 Ver. 20,—Instead of OAS) the Chaldee [Syr. and Vulg.], and some [many] MSS. have Ay, which Thenius 


zonsiders right. On the other hand, Maurer remarks that the pronoun stands here first, just as in Gen. xlix. 8, with 
emphasis. instead of the snflix.—Bahr. 
12 Ver, eae is implied by the connection, but not expressed in the Hbr. 


13 Ver, 24.— AION nAS, the question is indicated only by the tone, 
14 Ver. 27.—[The pronoun ¢¢ is better omitted, as in the Hbr. and all VV. 
15 Ver, 27.—The k’ri has ]73), also nearly all the translations have the singular; but the reading of the text is 


preferred,—Bihr. [It is that of many MSS.] 
16 Ver, 30.—[See note ver. 13. 
17 Ver. 80.—{ Hbr. and VY. omit certainly. 


18 Ver. 38.—[DD4N in the pl. is rightly rendered by the sing. as referring to David—not to David and Solomon. 


19 Ver, 33.—[The Obaldee and Syr. read Siloa; Arabic, fountain of Siloa. 3 
20 Ver. 36.—[The words say so too at the end of this ver. in the A. V. should be omitted; mm “18 |2 is 0 be 


taken historically, not optatively. Three MSS. followed by the Syr. and Arab. read NWY" for WIN’. 
21 Ver. 38.—[The Chald., Syr., and Arab., make the same change here as in ver, 83. 
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32Ver. ota words wnto him ave unnecessary ; not contained in the Hbr, nor the VV. 


28 Ver, 45.—-[As. in vers, 33 and 388, 


24 Ver, 47.—The k’tib [pds] is plainly preferable to the k’ri obs —Bahr [and is followed by the Syriac]. 


2b Ver. 





51.—[The Vatican (not Alex.) Sept. omits king, 


49.—[The Vatican (not Alex.) Sept. omits and rose up. 


27 Ver. d1.—L[Instead of O1°D some MSs. read D177, which has been followed apparently by the A. V.—F. G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. Now king David was old, kc. Vers. 
1-4. introduce the entire narration following, the 
central point and chief object of which is Solomon’s 
ascension to the throne. Adonijah’s endeavor to 
usurp the throne was the reason why this event 
took place before the death of David. Adonijah 
proceeded to carry out his purpose when David 
was old and infirm, and apparently near his end. 
The author begins, consequently, with the descrip- 
tion of David’s condition, and is reminded particu- 
larly of Abishag, his waiting-maid, because Adoni- 
jah, after the misadventure of his enterprise, 
sought her for a wife in order to gain the throne 
by means of her, and so wrought his destruction 
(chap. ii, 13 sq.). The } at the beginning has no 


connection with anything preceding; least of all 
does it connect our books with 
Samuel (see Introduction, § 3). Nor is it mechanic- 
ally retained from a passage of the life of David 
inserted here (Keil); but it stands, as elsewhere 
so often at the beginning of a book (Jos. i. 1; 
Judges i. 1; 2 Sam. i. 1; Ruth i. 1; sth. i. 1; 
Ezrai.1; Hzek.i. 1; Jon. i. 1), where the first 
verse forms the antecedent to the second.—W hen 
David was old and infirm, his servants said unto 
him. David was then seventy years of age (comp. 
chap. ii, 11, with 2 Sam. v. 4,5): that his natural 
warmth then failed him, was not ex nimio mulierum 
usw (Le Clere), but was the result of the ‘“ extraor- 
dinary cares and conflicts of his earlier life” 
(Ewald). 

Vers. 2-4. Wherefore his 
unto him, &c. Josephus expressly names thein 
physicians (Ant. vii. 14, 3), comp. Gen. 1.2. The 
remedy which one of them, in the name of the 
rest, advised when the ‘‘clothes” (p71) as in 


servants said 


1 Sam. xix. 13; Numb. iv. 6) were of no use, was 
known in ancient times. Without skill in internal 
remedies, men sought to warm, by means of living 
vigorous bodies, those whose vital powers were 
chilled and enfeebled. Galen (ijlethod. Medic. 
8, 7) says: “2x dis vero, que extrinsecus applican- 
tur, boni habitus puellus una sit accumbans, ut sem- 
per abdomen ejus contingat. Bacon (Hist, Vit. et Nec.): 
Neque negligenda sunt fomenta ex corporibus vivis, 
According to Bartholinus (De Morb. Bibl. 9), a 
Jewish physician advised the Wmperor Frederi¢ 
Barbarossa to allow young and strong boys to lie 
upon his breast (comp. Trusen, Sitten, Gior. and 
Krankh. der Hebrwer, s. 25% sq.) ‘nis was not 
designed here for the gratification of bodily pas- 
sion, by means of a ‘coneubine,” as Winer ealls 
Abishag, but before all, for service and assistance, 
such as was deemed most effective after the un- 
availing application of the usual remedies to the 
aged man confined to his bed. The physicians 
expressly state this, and it agrees with the words: 
snd let her stand before the king, 4. e., let her serve 
nim (Gen, xli. 46; Deut. i. 38), wand be his attendant, 

¢., let her wait upon, help him: let her lie in his 


the books of 





bosom [not thy, see textual note] that he tay 
become warm. If by these last words they may 
have presupposed that he would ‘know ” her, 
they do not state it as the design, as, moreover, 
pa any must not be understood necessarily 


only of cohabitation (comp. chap. iii. 20; Ruth iv. 
16). They sought a beautiful maiden ‘ becanse 
she was destined for the king” (Thenius), and 
they found such at Shunem, a city of the tribe Is- 
sachar, in the plain of Jezreel, at the foot of the so- 
called little Hermon (Jos. xix. 18; 1 Sam. xxviii. 4). 
The text states expressly that the king did not know 
her; she was, therefore, not his concubine, but 
his waiting-maid and attendant. In a wholly per- 
verse way Josephus, and after him J. D. Michaelis, 
adduces impoteney, in consequence of old age and 
weakness, as the reason why he did not know 
her. In that case the remark would be super- 
fluous (Lhenius). It serves, however, “to make 
it clear how it was that Adonijah could seek 
Abishag for his wife,” chap. ii. 17 (Keil), and go 
to Bath-sheba for her intercession with Sclomon. 
Older interpreters have maintained that she was 
the actual wife of David, or at least his concubine, 


and that the relation also, according to the 
morality of the time, was unobjectionable. But 


neither here nor in the second chapter is she so 
named. Amongst the people she may have well 
passed for such, since Adonijah, through ailiance 
with her, wished to facilitate his way to the throne 
(see on chap. ii. 13).* 

Vers. 5-6. Then Adonijah the son of Hag- 
gith, &e. Of the sons of David born at Ilebron, 
Adonijah was the fourth (2 Sam. iii. 2-4). The 
first, Amnon, and the third, Absalom, were already 
dead, and the second also, Chileab, of whom 
nothing more is said, had ‘doubtless died much 
earlier. As the eldest living son, Adonijah believed 
that he had claims to the throne. Besides this, 
his beautiful person came into the account, as 
with Absalom, by which, because it was valued 
in aruler (1 Sam. ix.'2; 2 Sam. xiv. 25; xvi. 7; 
Kzek. xxviii. 12), he hoped for the favorable re- 


gard of the people. mas ver. 6 cannot, with 


some, be translated: ‘“‘and he was born unto him 
after Absalom,” but only, as in Gen. xvi. 1: “and 
she had borne him after Absalom,” 7. e., after the 
latter had been borne of Maacah. The alteration of 


the text into ee he had begotten him after Ab- 


salom” (Thenius), is wholly unnecessary. The suc- 
cession to the throne in Israel was certainly hered- 
itary; but no law required that the eldest son, at 
the time, shonld be the heir-apparent. From vers. 


* [The alicgorical interpretation of Jerome makes the 
Shunammite damsel the eyer-vyirgin wisdom of God so ex- 
tolled by Solomon (sapientia quae nuwnguam sxenescit,” 
Epist. § 2; ad Nepotianum, chap. iv.; Opera, i. p. 288), 
But in another passage Jerome understands the story liter- 
ally, and enumerates this relation among the sins and im- 
perfeetions of David, which would not be allowed nnder the 
gospel dispensation (contra Jovin, 1. 4, chap. xxiv., tom. 4 
274).—P. 5.) 
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17 and 20, as also from 2 Chron. xi. 22, it is clear 
that it was regarded as the right of the reigning 
king to determine who amongst his sons should 
succeed him. He could transmit the kingdom to his 
first-born or to his eldest son, but he was not obliged 
(2 Chron. xxi. 3) thereto. _ Adonijah was not at all 
first-born, but only the fourth son. He himself 
does not take his age into the account, and appeals, 
in chap. ii. 13 sg., not to this, but to the voice of 
the people who had shown themselves favorably 
disposed towards him. David’s designation of 
Solomon as his successor, has its reason in the 
promise in 2 Sam. vii. 12-16; xii. 24 sq.; 1 Chron. 
xxii. 9, 10; he regarded him as the one who, ac- 
cording to the prescript touching a king in Deut. 
xvii. 15, was chosen by Jehovah. Of a formal 
“right” to the throne, possessed by Adonijah, 
which he thought to ‘‘assure” himself of (Thenius), 
there can be no discussion. That he knew well 
the will of his father, by virtue of which Solomon 
was to be his successor, is clear from the cireum- 
stance that he invited all his brothers, and the 
men who were employed in the royal service, to a 
feast prepared by him. Solomon only, and the 
more conlidential friends of David, were not in- 
vited. His design was to render null the purpose 
of his father, and to possess himself of the throne, 
by conspiracy and force, in opposition to his wish. 
His undertaking was a formal usurpation, and 
like that of Absalom, to which the whole narrative 
manifestly points. Upon this account also the 
text says: “he exalted himself,” 7. e@, he over- 
exalted himself—made himself somewhat that did 
not become him (xt) used here as in Proy. xxx. 


32; Numb. xvi. 3), with this result, that his 
father left him to his will ()9%> means from his, 


Adonijah’s days, and is not, with Seb. Schmidt, to 
be understood first of his attempt at royal 
sovereignty). The moral infirmity of the royal 
father, coupled now with bodily weakness, in- 
duced Adonijah to enter upon his guilty enter- 
prisé. Just as Absalom had done (2 Sam. xv. 1), 
he provided himself with what, according to 
1 Sam. viii. 11, is designated as the first ‘royal 
prerogative,” chariots, riders, and body-guardsmen, 
2. é., a brilliant court, in order thereby to impose 
upon the multitude. 

Vers. 7-10. And he conferred with Joab, 
&e. Through the commander-in-thief, Adonjah 
hopes to win over the army, and through the 
high-priest, to secure also the priesthood. Not the 
conviction “that he had right on .his side” 
(Lhenius), induced both men to enter into his 
plans. Joab had observed that he was sunken in 
the good graces of David (chap. ii. 5), and conse- 
quently could not hope for much for himself from 
Solomon; but from Adonijah he could hope, espe- 
cially if made king by his assistance. Abiathar 
scems to have felt himself set aside by David for 
Zadok, which priest was at the tabernacle with 
the ark of the covenant at Zion (see on vers. 33 
and 39), and to have feared that the high-priestly 
family of Kleazar, to which Zadok belonged, 
would supplant his own, viz.: the family of 
Ithamar. Upon Benaiah, comp. 2 Sam. viii. 18 and 
xxiii. 20 sg.; upon Nathan, see 2 Sam. vii. and xii. 
Shimei is mentioned in chap. iv. 18: Josephus 
names [ei 6 Aavidov didoc. Doubtless these latter 
filled high offices. That they were the only sur- 
viving brothers of David (Hwald), has nothing pro- 
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bable to rest upon. Upon the herves of David, 
comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 sg., and 1 Chron. xi. 10 sq. 
Adonijah, like Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 8, 12), pre- 
pared a great feast, which was ostensibly also 
sacrificial, in order to impart to the transaction a 
religious coloring. The weil, 7. ¢., tho sources of 
Rogel (Jos. xv. 7; xviii. 16), lay, according to 
2 Sam. xvii. 17, southeasterly from Jerusalem, in 
the loveliest, most fruitful plain; according to 
Josephus, in Paoiduc@ mapadeiow; according to 
Schulz (Jerus., s. 79), ‘even now a place of recre- 
ation for the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” Thenius 


derives the name Zoheleth from br, to crawl— 


a rock which one must climb with difficulty. This 
place was in every respect suited for a public fes- 
tivity. (Comp. Robinson, Palestine, vol. i. p. 333; 
Boston, 1868.) 

Vers. 11-14. Wherefore Nathan spake unto 
Bath-sheba, &c. According to the custom pre- 
vailing anciently in the Kast, on the occasion of 
the forcible seizure of the throne, of murdering 
the dethroned ruler, or the opposing pretenders to 
the crown, with all their nearest relations (Judg. 
ix. 5; 1 Kings xv. 29;-2 Kings x. 6, 13; xi. 1), in 
the event of the suecess of Adonijah’s undertak- 
ing, there was very much to fear for the life both 
of Solomon and of his mother. That David knew 
nothing of the plans of Adonijah, and that Nathan 
was first informed of them only at the moment of 
their execution, shows how secretly the affair had 
been managed. This:would have been unneces- 
sary had Adonijah a recognized right to the 
throne, and had his own conscience been right 
in the premises. David, moreover, would not have 
been so very much surprised at his undertaking. 
The prophet Nathan also deemed it his duty to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, a repetition of the history 
of Absalom. With great wisdom and prudence, 
he addressed himself to the mother of Solomon, 
who was especially beloved of David, begging her 
to apply to the king, with whom rested the right 
to designate his successor, to represent to him the 
mortal peril which threatened both her son and 
herself, and to remind him of his promise to her. 
When David’s mind should first, by this means, 
become aroused, than he (the prophet) would, in 
the name of Jehovah, appear before the king, and 
place before him his given word (1 Chron. 
xxviii. 5), in order to incite him to immediate 
action. ‘‘ When David first promised Bath-sheba, 
upon his oath, that her son Solomon should be- 
come king, is not known. Obviously it was after 
the promise he had received in 2 Sam. vii.” 
(Keil). 

Vers. 15-27. And Bath-sheba went in unto 
the king, &c. The statement that king David 
was old, &e. (ver. 1), explains the words: ‘into 
the chamber” (ver. 15), aud means he was so feeble 
that he could not leave his sick-room, and needed 
constant attention.—From ver. 20, comp. 27, it is 
most explicit, once more, that no one entertained 
the thought that Adonijah, as the eldest surviving 
son of the king, had a right to the succession ; but 
that the right to decide whether of his sons should 
be king, remained rather with the king, and that 
his decision was anxiously waited for—tI and my 
son Solomon shall be counted offenders, 7. ¢., 
we shall be treated as traitors and offenders guilty 
of death. After these words Bath-sheba retired, and 
Nathan, informed in the meanwhile, went unto the 
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king. While the former addressed her statement to 
the king directly, as a mother, the latter, as proph- 
et, begins with a question in which, upon the one 
side, a slight reproach was conveyed that David 
should not have put a stop sooner to the design 
of Adonijah, and have exposed his own friends to 
great danger, and on the other side it expressed 
the confidence that the king would hold to his 
oath, and carry it out forthwith—Under “the 
captains of the host,” ver. 25, the servants of the 
king (the mighty men) in ver. 10 are included. 
Kings used to be saluted by the people with the 
salutation, Live the king ! (1 Sam, x. 24; 2 Sam. xvi. 
16; 2 Kings xi. 12; 2 Chron. xxiii. 31.) The order 
of names in ver. 26 contains a climax in which 
Solomon, as the highest personage, is named last. 
Nathan’s words are anything else than the expres- 
sion of wounded vanity—they simply exhibit 
Adonijah’s hostile sentiment towards the friends 
of the king, and also the fate in store for them 
should Adonijah become sovereign. 


Vers. 28-38. Then king David answered, 
&e. The quick and firm resolution of David shows 
how strong he was yet in mind and will, notwith- 
standing all his bodily weakness. He'repeats his 

oath, not, however, employi ing merely the usual for- 
mula, as Jehovah liveth! but ad ding most signifi- 
cantly, who hath redeemed my soul out of all distress. 
4. e., to the God who has been true to me, and deliver- 
ed me wonderfully out of so many and great danger's, 
will [ also remain true unto, the end. His oath, 
coming from deep emotion, is likewise a praise and 
thanksgiving unto Jehovah. Had Adonijah an 
actual formal right to the throne, such an oath 
would have been the greatest sin, in so far as David, 
while appealing to the divine mercy and grace, 
vould have knowingly trodden under foot the 


right of hisson. The added nbd, ver. 31, exhibits 


the vivacity of the thought. Amongst the Persian 
kings it appears to have keen customary (Dan. iii. 
9; ¥. 10; vi. 22+ Neh. ii. 3), 

Vers. The king also said unto them, 
Take with you the servants of your lord, 
&e. As no one but the king himself dared ride 
his mule, the command to let Solomon ‘ride ” 
thereon was an actual declaration that he was 
king (sth. vi. 8, 9). Gihon is a place near Jeru- 
salem, on the west. side, with a spring of water 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 30; xxxiii. 14). The valley here 
situated bears still this name (Robinson, Palest., 
vol. i., p. 346). It was proper for the anointing to 
take place at a spot where a large assemblage 
could be gathered, and whence a solemn entrance 
into the city, which had no open public square, could 
be made. Gihon, moreover, was considerably dis- 
tant from the rock Zoheleth, which was on the 
southeasterly side of Jerusalem, where Adonijah 
had gathered together his adherents, so that a colli- 
sion would be avoided. According to the account 
of the rabbins, kings were anointed only at places 
abounding in water, and upon that account also 
much frequented. But they erroneously identify 
Gihon with Siloam, which spring lies southeast of 


Jerusalem. Thenius prefers the reading }jp2) to Hina, 


because the tabernacle was there, from which, 
according to ver. 39, Zadok took the ‘ horn of oil.” 
But the three hours’ distance of Gibeon from Jeru- 


° b 
33-37. 


salem is conclusive against this. Besides, by bax, 
i 








in ver. 39, we are not to understand the taber 
nacle of the covenant, but the tent erected by Da 
vid upon Zion for the ark of the covenant (2 Sam. 
vi. 17; 1 Chrpn. xy. 1; xvi. 1). David expressly 
gave order for the anointing of Solomon, so that 
nothing appertaining to the investiture of the king 
should be wanting. The supposition that anointing 
took place only with those kings ‘‘who were not 
free from exceptions, or who had no historic 
right to the throne” (Winer and Grotius, after the 
rabbins), is unfounded, for David, who here ordered 
the anointing, regarded Solomon in no respect as 
an exceptional suecessor. From the fact that he 
wished this done not simply by the high-priest, 
but also by the prophet, we learn the high signifi- 


! cance he attributed to the prophetic office in Israel. 


He says purposely, ruler over Lsrael and over Judah. 
He had himself, for some time, been ruler only over 
Judah: then he had conquered Nphraim, which 
named itself Israel, and had united it again with 
Judah. The old ‘disunion had again exhibited 


; itself on the revolt of Absalom (2 Sam. xix. 40 sq.); 


hence, with Adonijah’s like undertaking in view, 
he deemed it necessary to declare expressly that 
Solomon should be ruler over Israel and Judah. 
Benaiah, as the person upon whom the execution 
of the order devolved, answered David, and de- 
clared himself ready to carry it out,—unot, as 
Thenius supposes, to flatter the paternal vanity, 
but, in the conviction that the king’s command was 
in conformity with the will of Jehovah, he wished 
that the divine blessing might rest upon the gov- 
ernment of Solo non. 

Ver. 38. So Zadok the priest, &ce. By the 
Cherethites and Pelethites we must understand the 
royal body-guard (Josephus, cwuarodtAaxec). On 
the other hand, the modern interpreters are not 
agreed whether both expressions are to be under 
stood ethnographically or appellatively. They 
who urge the former, appeal to 1 Sam. xxx. 14, 
and hold sn 3 for the designation of the parent- 


stem of the Philistines, which had migrated from 
Crete, and that ‘NDB, too, is the same with ‘nb. 


David, who for a long while had remained amongst 
the Philistines, had collected his body-guard 
from amongst foreigners and not from his own 
people, and afterwards the appellative remained 
(Movers, Hitzig, Bertheau, Ewald). Others derive 


snp from n75, and snbp from the Arabic, cog- 


nate with pbp, &e., understanding by the former, 
lictorgs, the royal executioners of the punishment 
of death, and by the latter, runners who, like the 
dyyapor of the Persians, had to carry commands to 
remote places (2 Chron. xxx. 6). We hold to this 
latter view, along with Gesenius, Keil, and 
Thenius, for although the plural form ‘_ instead of 


ne 
not perceive why two designations should. be em- 
ployed side by side, for one and the same people, 
(We do not say Britons and Englishmen.) So, 


then, later the royal body-guard were called 
Dyan) pA (comp. 2 Kings xi. 4 sq.), 4. @, execu- 


tioners and runners. And last of all, it is highly 
improbable that David, who was perpetually at 
war with the Philistines, would have selected his 
body-enards from them.—The horn of oil out of 
the tabernacle (ver. 39). The “oil of holy oint 


for appellations is certainly unusual, we can- 
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ment” (Ex. xxx. 23 sg.) was preserved in the 
tabernacle in which the ark of the covenant was 
kept (1 Chrof. xv. 1). The pouring of this oil upon 
the head? symbolized the communication of the 
Spirit (my) of Jehovah (1 Sam. xvi. 13). By 


anointing, the royal office with which Solomon 
was to be invested was set forth as essentially 
theocratic. The king of Israel was, upon this ac- 
count, absolutely the anointed of the Lord (1 Sam. 
ii. 10, 35; xxiv. 7). The taking of the horn from 
the ‘tabernacle ” does not force us to the conclu- 
sion that the act of anointing took place before or at 
it and at the same time, also at Gibeon, as Thenius 
maintains. The great joy and jubilation of the whole 
people shows that they knew nothing of Adonijal’s 
right to the throne, but that they rather accepted 
David’s decision, who alone had ‘the right to de- 
cide. They saw in Solomon’s elevation a victory 
over the unauthorized usurper. J’lutes were used 
at festivals, especially at the feast of tabernacles 
(Isai. v. 12;-xxx. 29; Winer, #.-W.-B., ii. s. 123). 
Ver. 40. The earth rent. So according to the 
Chald., which explains ypan by nyt. The Sept. 


has #ynoe; the Vulg. insonwit. Thenius reads 
penn, the earth was struck = quaked, which 


seems unnecessary. 

Vers. 41-48. And Adonijah .... heard it, 
&e. While the assembled guests heard the noise 
and the cry in the city, the experienced soldier 
Joab caught the sound of the trumpets especially, 
and concluded, from this warlike token, nothing 
good. Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, who here, 
asin 2 Sam. xy. 36 and xvii. 17 appears as the 
bringer of news, was probably left behind in the 
city designedly to observe what was going on. 
Although scarcely himself a witness of what trans- 
pired in the royal palace, he could, nevertheless, 
as Solomon had already made his entrance, be 
well informed by eye and ear .witnesses. Joab 
named him a valiant man, %. e., a person whose re- 


The NAL at the end of 


ver. 47, as David was lying upon his bed, certainly 
cannot mean that he fell upon his knees; still less 
is a thankful bow in return to those who were 
congratulating him meant (Thenius). The king 
bowed himself with his body as far as he could, be- 
fore his Lordand God, and spake: Blessed, &e. The 
D3) at the beginning of ver. 48 does not indicate a 


port could be trusted. 


new, different action, but simply states that besides 
his bowing, he spake also the words which follow. 

Vers. 49-53. And all the guests .... were 
afraid, &e. The pame which forthwith seized 
Adonijah and his followers, shows that their con- 
science was not upright in their undertaking, 7. e., 
that they themselves were not convinced of the 
righteousness of Adonijah’s claims, otherwise they 
would, with Joab at their head, have made a stand, 
and not scattered at once. To save his life, which 
he, as a usurper of the throne, believed he had 
forfeited, Adonijah fled to the altar, which stood 
before the tabernacle upon Zion (chap. iii. 15; 
2Sam. vi. 17). He laid hold of the horns of the 
witar, as did Joab afterwards (chap. ii. 28), and ap- 
pealed thereby to the pardoning power and grace 
of Jehovah (comp. upon the significance of the act, 
my Symbolik des Mos. Cult., i. 8s. 473 sq.) This 
asylum was ordained originally for unintentional 
man-slayers (Exod. xxi. 12 sq); but later on it ap- 





pears to have been made use of by persons who 
feared punishment by death. Solomon regarded 
Adonijah’s flight to the horns of the altar asa 
confession of his guilt and repentance, and he 
exercised an act of clemency which could only 
produce the most favorable impression upon the 
people. Yet he adds a warning in the words: 
Go to thine house, 1. €., not: Do not come into my 
presence (2 Sam. xiv. 24), but: Keep thyself quiet, 
live as a private person, then not the least harm 
shall befall thee. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The entire first chapter turns upon the eleva- 
tion of Solomon to the throne, which is narrated so 
circumstantially with its immediate occasion and 
all the attending circumstances, because, as has 
already been shown in the Introduction, $ 3, it 
constitutes in the highest degree a weighty mo- 
ment in the development of the history of the Old 
Testament theocracy. With it begins the period 
of a blooming of the kingdom of Israel which it 
never had before, and which never came again. 
Solomon thereby became elevated to the type ofa 
great, mighty, wise, and prosperous king, which 
he passes for even to this day in the Orient. The 
prophets even depict the glory and happiness of 
the Messianic kingdom with expressions which 
are borrowed from the description of the kingdom 
of Israel under Solomon. (Comp. Mich. iv. 4, and 
Zach. iii. 10, with 1 Kings v. 5.) He is, according 
to his name, the prince of peace, Kat’ &Soy7v, and 
the beloved of God (2 Sam. xii. 25), designations 
which by the prophets and in the New Testament 
are applied, in like manner, to the Messiah the son 
of David in the most eminent sense (Is. ix. 5, 6; 
Oph. 16. ii. 14%" Col, 13). “The reception of 
“The Song of Solomon” ihto the Old Testament 
canon shows that to the Jewish synagogue the 
typical relation’ was not unknown, and in the 
Christian Church it has always been maintained. 

2. The brief introductory narrative, vers. 1-4, 
has been found in many respects very scandalous. 
This has arisen from the wholly false presupposi- 
tion that it treats of the gratification of the lust- 
fulness of a worn-out old man by means of a con- 
cubine. But of this the text declares so little, that 
it rather states explicitly, David did not know Abi- 
shag. The means which the physicians—not he 
himself—selected to restore to him his lost natural 
warrnth, were, if not unheard of, at least morally 
questionable, yea, from a Christian point of view, 
decidedly objectionable. That they did not hesi- 
tate to recommend it, has indeed its ground, not 
in conscious immorality and frivolity, but in the 
perverted views prevalent throughout the entire 
ancient Orient upon the relation of the sexes, or 
in the deeply-rooted lack of chastity, which even 
the stern lawgiver Moses was not able to put an 
end to. Hence polygamy was not only permitted, 
but it was regarded by kings as somewhat belong- 
ing to their royal estate, and it never occurred to 
any one to object to them upon that account. 

*{ The translators, after some hesitation, have adopted 
the above ss a caption. It is nota translation of the au- 
thor’s heading. He has if. “ heilsgeschichtliche,’ which ex- 
presses the conception of the historical »rocess of healing 
or salvation. It is aterm for which we hav: no available 


equivalent in English, although the thougut embodied by 
the word is clear enough.] 
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(Comp. 2 Sam. v. 13; 1 Kings xi. 3; 2 Chron. xi: 

1; Judges viii. 30.) This explains the reason why 
David did not reject the medical advice, and why 
the matter did not cause any scandal among the 
people, why even Bath-sheba herself did not feel 
aggrieved (ver. 15). Whatsoever the narrative has 
which is repulsive to us, does not adhere to a par- 
ticular person nor to this particular instance, but 
to the general lack of conjugal chastity in the Old 
Testament. 

3. Adonijal’s undertaking, in which there is so 
unmistakably a reference to Absalom’s, is to be 
understood throughout as blameworthy. He knew 
that the decision upon the succession to the throne 


depended upon his father, and that he had already. 


selected Solomon. He knew also the tragical end 
of Absalom’s attempt. Nevertheless, he would 
not be warned by it, but set himself up in the way 
of self over-estimation, making boast of his beau- 
tiful figure. King will he be at any cost. He 
makes his preparations without his father’s con- 
sent, takes advantage of his infirmity and weak- 
ness, and secretly enters into combinations with 
the most influential men who belonged, more 
or less, to the class of malcontents. He allows 
himself to become impatient through his lust 
for ruling, and to rush into a measure in every re- 
spect premature. Upon the first intelligence, nev- 
ertheless, of Solomon’s accession, a shameful panic 
seizes him. All courage to risk the least thing for 
his cause fails him. ‘The whole crowd of his fol- 
lowers scatters like dust, and he himself, in a cow- 
ardly way, seeks to save only his life. He anx- 
iously flies to a place of refuge, clings to it, calls 
himself Solomon’s ‘servant,’ and salutes him as 
king. But, scarcely is the danger past, he breaks 
his pledged word to behave quietly, and starts 
anew in secret machinations to reach his goal. He 
flatters the mother of Solomon with hypocritical 
humility, and seeks to move the heart of the wife 
(see on chap. ii. 13 sg.). Rightly does Ewald say 
of him: “ A man who, according to all the known 
features of our memorial of him, has much that 
resembles Absalom, fine form, airy, and ambitious 
of power, yet inwardly scarcely fit for governing; 
of an obdurate mind, and yet afraid to venture 
upon open battle. That he was no proper sov- 
ereign for such a kingdom as Israel then was, 
must be obvious to intelligent men.” 

4, Nathan here, as always (2 Sam. vii., xii.), ap- 
pears right genuinely as prophet. When there is an 
attempt to bring to completion human self-willed 
beginnings over-against the counsel and will of God, 
whiere the safety and well-being of the chosen peo- 
ple were at stake, then it was the calling of the 
prophet to interfere, counselling and reminding, 
warning and punishing. It was not so much per- 
sonal friendship for David, and love for his pupil 
Solomon, as rather, and before all, the known will 
of Jehovah, which had determined that the latter 
should be king, that induced him to take the step 
which would have had the most disastrous conse- 
quences for himself, yea, might have cost him his 
life, had Adonijah become king. It was not Za- 
dok, nor Benaiah, nor any of the other friends of 
David, who brought to nought the ill-starred en- 
terprise. But the same prophet, through whom the 
great promise had boen made to David i in respect 
of the succession, by the providence of God, 
averted also that which interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, And without his prompt, 





spirited interference there would have been for 
Israel no Solomon-era, no glorious age of the the- 
ocratic house. He proceeded in the matter with 
great wisdom and circumspection. First he allows 
the mother of Solomon to prepare the way, con- 
ciliating the infirm and feeble king, then he enters 
before him himself, with all deference indeed, nev- 
ertheless at the same time earnestly reminding and 
slightly reproving him, and calls upon him as a 
man and seryant of God to fulfil the promise he 
hee given unto the Lord. 

. The conduct of David, when he learns what 
is ce on, corresponds fully with the divine will 
and with his great calling as the founder of the 
theocratic kingdom, and of the new dynasty which 
is to sit forever upon the throne of Israel. He does 
not stagger irresolutely hither and thither, like a 
sick, feeble old man without any will of his own, but, 
as if he were still the strong hero, the undismayed, 
determined, energetic man, such as in his best 
years he had so often shown himself amid dangers 
and in critical situations, he raises himself from 
his sick-bed, swears to observe his word, issues 
his orders, and puts them into immediate execu- 
tion. ‘This resolution and firmness could not have 
proceeded possibly from their opposite, from an 
inward infirmity, 7. e, from compliance with the 
supplication of a wife, nor from dislike of Adoni- 
jah, whom he had never interfered with (ver. 6), 
but had heretofore pe indulged too much. It 
is to be explained only by his faith in the promise 
of Jehovah, by his firm certainty and assurance 
that Solomon was appointed by Jehovah to be his 
successor, and that through him as well his own 
“house,” as the house of Jehovah, which it was 
permitted himself no longer to take care of, should 
be built up (2 Sam. vii. 11-13). Upon this account 
also the Kpistle to the Hebrews mentions him 
expressly in the list of the men who have held 
the faith and obtained the promise (chap. xi. 
32), How could he have sworn by Him who had 
“redeemed his soul out of all distress,’ and 
then, in deep humility, have praised and glorified 
Him, had he been conscious of any injustice to- 
wards Adonijah, and had not, in the prosperous 
issue of his commands, beheld a gracious guidance 
of the God of Israel? It is clear that under such 
a man as Adonijah, who was lacking in all the 
qualities requisite for the head of the theocracy, 
the kingdom never would have reached the bloom 
which it reached under Solomon, It would have 
been the greatest misfortune for Israel had he as- 
cended the throne, while, viewed apart from the 
promise, the high and extraordinary endowment 
of Solomon was a clear indication of Providence 
that he alone of all his brothers was fitted to pre- 
serve, indeed to increase, what David had acquired 
with indescribable toil and great conflict, under 
the visible assistance of God. David did not de- 
prive Adonijah of what rightly belonged to him, 
he only did not bestow upon him what he craved 
in his foolish arr ogance and ambition, to the det- 
riment of the kingdom. 

6. OF Solomon’ himself we learn here only this 
one thing, that he instantly allowed Adonijah to 
go free, who, by his flight to a place of refuge, 
was self-convicted of guilt, and, according to the 
custom in such cases, feared punishment by death, 
Hlis first act as- king was significantly an act of 
magnanimity and grace, which appears all the 
more worthy of admiration when we remember 
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“that Adonijah, had he won, would certainly have 
destroyed his brother and all his chief support- 
ers” (Kwald), as both Nathan and Bath-sheba 
undoubtedly expected (vers. 12, 21). 

7. The new historic criticism sees ‘in our nar- 
rative, distinctly, the fully natural machinery of 
human actions” (Thenius), a ‘‘court-cabal,” the 
“astute manager” of which is Nathan (K6ster). 
“ Bath-sheba sought to secure the crown for her 
son Solomon, although, after Absalom’s death, it 
devolved upon the fourth son of David, Adonijah, 
whom Hagith had borne to him. One of the two 
priests at the ark of tha covenant, Zadok, sup- 
ported Bath-sheba’s designs, just as Nathan the 
prophet. . Both could expect from the 
young Solomon a greater complaisance towards 
priestly influence than from the more independent 
Adonijah, especially if they helped the young man, 
against right, to the throne. It was characteristic 
of Bath-sheba to induce David to swear by Jehw- 
vah that Solomon, instead of Adonijah, should be 
his successor. But Adonijah was resolved not to 
allow himself to be robbed of his good right 
through an intrigue of the harem. As Da- 
vid was sinking upon his death-bed, Adonijah_be- 
lieved that he must anticipate his enemies,” &e. 
(Dunecker, Geschichte des Allerthums, i. s. 385). No- 
thing is more certain than that the biblical author 
did not look upon the matter in such light. This 
whole exposition is a distinct example of the mode 
of treating biblical history already described in 
the Introduction, § 5. It abandons the stand- 
point of the narrator, arranges the history man- 
fashion, and then, as is the case here, perverts it 
into its opposite. The divine promise becomes a 
fine-sprn harem intrigue, the ‘great prophet,” as 
Ewald «lso calls him, becomes the intriguing man- 
ager of a court-cabal, the true priest is reduced 
to the level of a self-seeker, the firm believing 
king, the man after God’s heart, the play-ball of a 
woman and of a court-party, the greavest and wis- 
est king of Israel is a throne-robber, and on the 
other hand the airy, incapable, deceitful, and cow- 
ardly usurper Adonijah becomes a martyr of the 
right and the unfortunate victim of impure machi- 
nations.. This entire perverted interpretation rests 
upon the presupposition, already sufiiciently proved 
groundless, that Adonijah was ‘the rightful heir,” 
and falls to pieces with it. 

8. [It is true that Adonijah was David's eld- 
est son now remaining, and therefore might seem 
to challenge the justest title to the crown; but the 
kingdom of Israel, in so late an erection, had not 
yet known the right of succession. God himself, 
that had ordained the government, was as yet the 
immediate elector; He fetched Saul from among 
the stuff, and David from the sheep-fold, and has 
now appointed Solomon from the ferule to the 
sceptre.”—Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Bk. xvii., Con-' 
templation ii. H.] 
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MOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-4, Weakness andinfirmity in old age are: 
(a) the universal human lot to which we must all 
consider ourselves appointed (Ps. xe. 10); (b) they 
should loosen che bands which hold us to the tem- 
poral and perishable, and ripen us for eternity (2 
Wor. iv. 17 sg.).—Wtrr. Summ.: They who, through 
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many a cross, and sorrow, and anxiety, expend 
their bodily powers, should be all the more pa- 
tient, and console themselves here with the exam- 
ple of David, and know that among the saints of 
God, also, feebleness of body is found.—We may, 
and should, follow advice for the relief of our dis- 
tress and the preservation of our life, in so far ag 
it does not militate against the commands of God; 
for the Lord says, ‘it is better,” &e. (Matt. xviii, 
8).—Old and sick people should, and it is expected 
of them as a work well pleasing to God that they 
bear this with a willing heart, with patience, self- 
denial, and sacrificing love.—Vers. 5-10. Adoni- 
jah’s attempt to obtain the crown: (a) the ground 
upon which it rests (upon self-assertion, pride, lust 
of power, ver. 5, but God resisteth the proud, and 
a haughty spirit goeth before a fall: upon outward 
qualities, age, and’ beautiful person, ver. 6, but 1 
Sam. xvi. 7; Ps. exlvii. 10, 11); (0) the means 
which he employed (he seeks to impose upon the 
people by chariots and horsemen, but Ps. xx. 8; 
he conspires with false and faithless men, but they 
forsake him in the hour of danger, ver. 49; Ps. cl. 
6, 7; he prepares for appearance’ sake a religious 
festival, ver. 9, but 2 Mos. xx. 7).—Ver. 5. The ef- 
fort after high things (Rom. xii. 16)—How many 
a person thinks: I will become a great personage, 
aman of authority and influence, and then scru- 
ples at nothing in order to attain his goal. But 
that which is written in 1 Cor. vii. 20, 24 applies to 
the individual as well as to entire classes.—WUrt. 
SummM.: Let no one attempt to take an oflice against 
God and His will; ‘and no man taketh this honor 
unto himself but he that is called of God” (Heb. 
y. 4).—Ver. 6. The father who allows his son to 
go on in his pride and in worldly or sinful conduct, 
and shuts his eyes, not to trouble him, must ex- 
pect that the son will trouble him and embitter the 
evening of his life. It is the right and duty of 
every father to speak to his son about his conduet 
even when he is no longer a child, and to ask, 
Why dost thou so? A perverted parental love 
is self-punished, Prov. xxix. 17; Sir. xxx. 9.—Ver. 
7. High personages always find people for the exe- 
cution of their sinful plans, who, from subservi- 
ency or desire of reward, from ambition or revenge, 
will act as counsellors and agents; but they have 
their reward, and for the most part end with ter- 
ror.—Ver. 8. With those who are meditating trea-- 
son and destruction we should never make common 
cause (Proy. xxiv. 21, 22).—Vers. 9, 10. SErmen: He 
who will not abide his time until God himself shall 
elevate him, will fall even when lie attempts to 
rise. He who gives the crowd wherewith to eat 
and to drink, who prepares for them festivities and 
pleasures (panem et circenses), makes himself popu- 
lar and beloved for the moment; but all who al- 
low themselves to be gained in such way, to-day 
shout Hosanna! and to-morrow, Crucilfy! By not 
inviting Solomon, Adonijah betrayed his plans, 
and himself gave the occasion for their frustration 
(Ps. lxix, 23; Rom. xi. 9). It is a rule of the 
divine world-government that the cause of God, 
through that whereby its enemies seek to thwart 
and hinder it, is only so much the more pro- 
moted. 

Vers. 11-27. Nathan, the type of a true prophet: 
(a) through his watchfulness and fidelity (Kzek, 
xxxiii. 7), he is not silent when it was his duty te 
open his mouth (Is. lvi. 10); (0) through his wis 
dom and gentleness (Matt. x. 16); (c) through his 
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earnestness and courage (Matt. x. 28; see Listor. 
and Etilvical). Wow grand is this Nathan, how re- 
proving to all who sleep when they should be 
wakeful, who are dumb when they should coun- 
sel, who flatter when they should warn.—Ver. 11. 
It is a soleinn duty not to conceal what can prove 
an injury and evil to an individual or to a commu- 
nity, but to expose it at the myht time and in the 
right place, so that the injury may be averted.— 
Ver. 12. What Nathan here says to Bath-sheba, 
Christ and his apostles, in an infinitely higher sense, 
say to us all, especially to every father and to every 
mother. He who has come into the world to de- 
liver and to save our souls, cries, Come unto me, 
&c. (Matt. xi. 28, 29), and the apostle advises the 
jailor, who asks in terror and alarm, What shall I 
do to be saved? 7. e., delivered, Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, so shall thou and‘thy house be de- 
livered. How many take kindly the good advice 
of a wise man, for themselves and for their child- 
ren, in their earthly and outward affairs, but who 
wish to hear nothing of the best advice which 
shall bring blessedness to their souls.—Ver, 14. 
The purity of the counsel is confirmed by the ac- 
compinying result.—Vers. 15-21. Bath-sheba be- 
fore the king. She reminds him of his duty. (a) 
towards God, before whom he had sworn (what 
one has vowed before God, according to God's 
will, one must hold to under all circumstances ; of 
this one must remind kings and princes); (b) to- 
wards the people whose well-being and whose 
woe were in his keeping (the great responsibility 
of him towards whom all eyes are directed); (c) 
towards the wife and son whose happiness and 
life were at stake (woe to the father through whose 
guilt wife and children, after his death, fall into 
contempt aud wretchedness)—Vers, 22-27. As 
Nathan does not hold back from the fulfilment of 
his holy calling through consideration of the dan- 
ger threatening his life, and of the illness of the 
king, so David is deterred in nothing when it was 
said, Behold the prophet! from listening to the 
man of God, though his word, like a two-edged 
sword, may pierce through his soul. To have a 
Nathan by one’s side, who refers at the right time 
and in the right way to the will of God, is the 
choicest blessing fora prince. ‘He who fears God 
lays hold of such a friend” (Neeles. vi. 16).—The 
ministers of God and the preachers of His word 
should not indeed mingle in worldly business and 
political affairs, but their calling always requires 
them to testify against uproar and sedition, for 
he who resisteth the powers, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God (Rom. xiii. 2)—With questions 
which lead to a knowledge of self, he who has 
the care of souls often accomplishes more than by 
direct reproaches and disciplinary speeches. 

Vers. 28-37. David's decision: (a) His oath 
(vers. 29, 30) is an evidence of his firm faith in the 
‘divine promise; (%) his command is a living proof 
of the truth of the word, Is. xl. 31, and Ps. xeii. 
15 sg. (see Histor, and Lthical).—Ver. 30 sg. The 
word of a prince must stand firm and not be 
broken, Happy for the king who, under all eir- 
cumstances, observes what he has promised. Fi- 
delity in high places meets with fidelity from those 
below.—Ver, 36. Where the government is in firm 
hands there is found also a willing, joyous obedi- 
ence. Upon God’s blessing all is founded. With- 
out God’s Amen our Amen avails nothing. Loyal 
subjects know that they can wish for nothing 
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greater and better for their prince and ruler than 
that God, at all times, may be with him.—Vers. 
38-40. The typical in Solomon’s elevation to the 
sovereignty: (a) He is established in spite of all 
machinations against him (Ps. ii. 2; Heb. v. 5); 
(b) he is anointed with oil from the sanctuary (Is. 
Ixi. 1; Luke iv. 18); (c) he makes his entry ag 
prince of peace amid the jubilee and praise of the 
people (Zach, ix. 9; Matt. xxi. 1 sq.).—STARKE: 
My Christian! reflect here upon the trumpet- 
sounding and the jubilee-shout, when the heavenly 
Solomon shall take -possession of his kingdom 
(Rev. xi. 16), and see to it that thou also mayest 
be amongst those who have part in this joy. 

Vers. 41-49. The frustration of the schemes 
of Adonijah (Job v. 12): (@) The intelligence he 
obtains; (b) the effect produced by this intelli- 
gence. To an evil conscience (Joab) the trumpets 
which announce victory and joy are judgment- 
trumpets, which sound forth, Thou art weighed and 
found wanting, The same message in which Da- 
vid expresses himself, Blessed be, &c., ver. 48, 
works terror and alarm in Adonijah and his party. 
So still ever sounds the ‘good message ” that the 
true Prince of peace, Christ, has won the victory, 
and is seated at the right hand of God, which to 
some is for thanksgiving and praise, so that they 
support themselves upon it, but to others it is a 
stoue of stumbling, so that they fall and are con- 
founded (Is. viii. 14; Luke ii. 34).—In the intoxi- 
cation of sinful pleasure and of God-forgetiting, 
frivolous jubilation, the holy God sends, often- 
times, the thunder and lightning of his judgment, 
so that the besotted and maddened may thereby 
be rendered sober and made to experience that 
there is an holy God in heaven who will not allow 
himself to be mocked. When Adonijah held a 
ereat festivity he had plenty of friends; but when 
the messenger came with evil tidings, no one, not 
even the bold Joab, stood by him; they all forsook 
him (Kecles. vi. 10-12).—Vers. 50-53. Adonijah 
covered himself with shame (Prov. xi. 2): (a) He 
was afraid of Solomon (he who does not fear the 
Lord, must at last become afraid of men). How 
miserable the contrast between the young, haughty 
Adonijah and the aged, feeble, but faithful-hearted, 
and humble David; (0) he flies to the horns of 
the altar and bees for merey: (he who said, I 
will be king, calls himself Solomon’s servant. Os- 
tentation and boasting, as a rule, end in cowardice 
and cringing. J/e can bring down him who is, 
proud (Dan. iv. 34), In the old covenant the horns 
of the altar were the places of refuge for those 
who had forfeited life and sought grace; in the 
new covenant God has directed us to a horn of 
salvation (Luke i. 69), the cross of the Lord, which 
all must seize and hold fast to who seek forgive- 
ness and grace, and wish to pass from death unto 
life. That is the only and true asylum; he who 
flees thither avails himself of the word of the 
great Prince of peace, Go in peace, thy faith 
hath saved thee. The most beautiful prerogative 
sof the crown is to do merey for judgment; but 
merey must never be for a covering of iniquity. 
Hence by,the side of the word: Thy sins are for- 
given thee! stands the other word: Sin no more! 
Kings and princes do well when, after Solomon’s 
example, they begm their reign with an act of 
grace, i: 

_ [Be. Harn. ‘Outward happiness and friend. 
ship are not known until our last act. In the im- 
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potency of either our revenge or recompense it | many a confident boast of their prospering desiga 
will easily appear who loved us for ourselves, who | many a scorn of the despised faction of Solomon 
for their own ends.” Suitable for ver. 7. and now, for their last dish (ver. 49) is served up 

Br. HALL, for ver. 41. ‘‘No doubt at this feast | astonishment, and fearful expectation of a just 
there was many a health drunken to Adonijah, | revenge.—H. TL] 


B.— David's last words to Solomon, and his death. 
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Now the days of David drew nigh that he should die; and he charged 
2 Solomon his son, saying, I go the way of all the earth: be thou strong there- 
3 fore, and shew thyself a man; and keep the charge of the Lord [Jehovah] thy 

God, to walk in His ways, to keep His statutes, and His commandments, and 
His judgments, and His testimonies, as it is written in the law of Moses, that 
thou mayest prosper’ in all that thou doest, and whithersoever thou turnest 
4 thyself; that the Lord [Jehovah] may continue [confirm | * His word which he 
spake concerning me, saying, If thy children [sons]* take heed to their way, to 
walk before me in tr uth owibh: all their heart and with all their soul,* there shail 
5 not fail thee (said he) ° a man on the throne of Israel. Moreover thou knowest 
also what Joab the son of Zeruiah did to me, and [even]* what he did to the two 
captains of the hosts of Israel, unto Abner the son of Ner,and unto Amasa the 
son of Jether, whom he slew, and shed the blood of war in peace, and put the 
blood of war’ upon his girdle that was about his loins, and in his shoes that were 
6 on his feet. Do therefore according to thy wisdom, and let not his hoar head go 
7 down to the grave in peace. But shew kindness unto the sons of Barzillai the 
Gileadite, and let them be of those that eat at thy table: for so they came to 
8 me when I fled because of [before] * Absalom thy ‘brother. And, behold, thou 
hast with thee Shimei the son of Gera, a Benjamite [a son of the Jaminite]°® of 
Bahurim, which cursed me with a grievous curse in the day when I went to 
Mahanaim: but he came down to meet me at Jordan, and I sware to him by 
9 the Lord [Jehovah], saying, I will not put thee to death with the sword. Now 
therefore hold him not guiltless: for thou ata wise man, and knowest what 
thou oughtest to do unto him; but his hoar head bring thou down to the grave 
with blood. 

10 So [And] David slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David. 

11 And the days that David reigned over Israel were forty years: seven years 

reigned he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in Jerusalem. 

12 Then sat Solomon upon the throne of David his father; and his kingdom 

was established greatly. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 3.—[The Heb. Son bears’ equally well the sense prosper or do wisely; of. Josh.i.7. The VY. generally 
adopt the former. } 

2 Ver. 4—[Confirm is the proper sense of 0°)” as in all the VY. 

3 Ver, 4.—[It is better here to preserve the miaeuline form as in all the VV., the reference being undoubtedly to 
the line npon the throne. 

4 Ver. 4—[The Vatican Sept. omits the words concerning me, and also with ail their soul. 

5 Ver. 4.—[De Rossi rejects as spurious the word TDN?; which is wanting in Kennicott’s MS. 170, and in the 
Valg. and Arab. 

® Ver. 5.—[Many MSS., the Syr. and Arab., express the conjunction TWN 

7 Ver. 5.—[The Sept. have here “innocent blood °—atpa adaov, 

8 Ver. 7—[Heb. "JD - 

9 Ver. 8.—[Heb. ‘PNT 3—son of the Jaminite, ¢. e., of the descendants of Jamin, a son of Simeon (Num. zxvi. 12), 


The Heb. for the patriarch Benjamin is written in one word; the Gentile name is written separately, but witheut the 
article. All the instances cited by Gesenins én rerbo. ave cither without the article. or else refer to this very Shimei. Of 
the VY., the Sept. and Vulg. have appreciated the distinction; Chald., Syr., and Arab. agree with the A. VF. GJ 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. Now the days of David, ke. The 
Chronicles omit the history of Adonijah, but nar- 
rate instead, that David ordered a solemn act of 
homage of the entire people, in the persons of 
their representatives, towards Solomon when he 
was anointed ‘‘a second time” (1 Chron. xxiii. 1 
Sy.) and xxix. 20-25). Such also was the case 
with Saul (1 Sam. xi. 12-15), and with David him- 
self (2 Sam. v. 1-3; 1 Chron. xi. 1-3), Solomon’s 
first anointing was rather impromptu, called for 
by the pressure of circumstances, upon which 
account it was proper that it should be fol- 
lowed by another done with all solemnity before 
the whole people. It took place also before that 
which is narrated in the section to be considered. 
The words, ‘‘a second time,” show that the first 
anointing was well known to the chronicler. His 
narrative, besides, does not ‘rest upon liberty 
with the history” (Thenius), but is a filling-out of 
our own, with which it agrees very well. 

Vers. 2-4. I go the way, &c. The form of ex- 
pression reminds one of Josh. xxiii. 14; 1 Sam, iv. 
9, but especially of Josh. i. 7. The exhortation: 
Be thow strong, therefore, and show thyself a man! 
does not mean: be consoled on account of my de- 
parture, bear it manfully; but it refers to what 
follows—be strong and brave in the ‘charge ” of 
Jehovah, in the fulfilment of His preseripts. The 
expression : nin ny2Y) MVIY does not convey 
the sense: consider what Jehovah wills to have 
considered, 7. ¢, His laws (for then the following 
would be pleonastic), but rather custodics custo- 
diam Jehovae, keep the charge which thou art 
bound to Jehovah, to accomplish; be a true watch- 
man in the service of Jehovah and for Him (comp. 
1 Chron. xxiii. 32; xii. 29; Numb. iii, 6-8, 38). This 
charge is fulfilled in walking in the ways of God— 
in observing His various commandments. The ex- 
pressions which here, as elsewhere, so frequently 
standing side by side, denote the latter (Deut. v. 
28; viii. 11; Ps. exviii. 5 sq.), do not admit of 
sharply-drawn distinctions; but they “denote to- 
gether the totality of the law upon its different 


sides and relations to men” (Keil). 34975 does 


not mean exactly ‘to have good fortune” (Ge- 
senius, De Wette, and others), but to be skilful, 
wise. [He who in all things stands upon the com- 
mandments of God, and governs himself there- 
after, isand carries himself wisely. What he does, 
will and taust have a prosperous issue, and come 
to a right conclusion (Deut. xxix. 8; Jer. iti. 
15 sqg.); xxiii. 5; Prov. xvii. 8; 2 Kings xviii. 
7).—In ver. 4 the positive promise in 2 Sam. 
vii. 11 sq. is expressed in negative form, as also in 


ghap. viii. 25; ix. 5; Jer. xxxiii. 17. The mypy-N5 


“does not denote a completely unbroken succes- 
sion, but only the opposite of a break forever” 
(Hengstenberg). Thy house and seed shall never 
be exterminated, what catastrophies soever may 
happen, 

Vers. 5, 6. The charge which David delivers in 
vers. 5-9, were not, according to Hwald and 
Kisenlolr, originally made by him; but were first, 
at some subsequent time, put into his mouth in 
order to explain and justify Solomon’s severity 





to Joab and to Shimei (chap. ii. 28 sq.). This 
supposition is as unnecessary as arbitrary.—Upon 
the double murder of which Joab was guilty, 
comp. 2 Sam. iii. 27 sg., and xx. 8 sy. The first 
threw a false suspicion upon David (2 Sam. iii. 
37); the second was coupled with scorn and 
defiance of the royal authority (2 Sam. xx. 11); 
hence what he has done to me (to my injury). — 
nv, ver. 5, literally, he shed “blood of war” in 
SUF 


peace, t.¢., he furnished an wnheard of exaimple 
when he killed Abner and Amasa, not as foes, im 
open, honorable warfare, but murderously de- 
stroyed the inoffensive. Instead of the second 
“blood of war,” Uhenius, after the Sept.(aima ava), 
reads ‘)) Da, which makes good sense, certainly, 


Hut is unnecessary.—Girdle and shoes are not here 
introduced as “ especial parts of oriental costume ” 
(Thenius, Keil); nor is it thereby said, ‘ from the 
girdle of his loins, to the latchet of his shoes,” 7. e., 
over and over (Hwald); but girdle and shoes here 
are rather the marks of the warrior, as in Isai. v. 
27 and Eph. vi. 14 sq.,-for the sword is fastened 
to the girdle (2 Sam. xx. 8), and the shoes serve 
for marching, and provided with both, one enters 
upon battle. David also means to say: Joab 
has soiled with murder and blood the insignia of 
his rank and dignity as a soldier and general- 
issimo, and covered his office with shame and dis- 
grace.—According to thy wisdom. ‘ David 
does not wish Solomon to invent a pretext for 
taking Joab’s life; but he exhorts him to observe 
wisely the right moment and occasion, when Joab 
shall furnish-a reason, to hold him to account also 
for his blood-guiltiness, so that no murmuring shall 
arise among the people; but every one can see the 
justice of the punishment” (Starke).—In peace, 
i.¢., 80 unpunished as if he had done only good, 
and committed no crime worthy of death. 

Vers, 7-9. Barzillai. Comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 27 
sq. At thy table, 7. ¢, not “that they shall 
have the privilege of eating with the king at the 
royal table itself” (Keil); but they shall receive 
their necessary food from the court, like the royal 
servants (Dan. i. 5). The recollection of the noble 
service of Barzillai leads to the mention of the 
crime of Shimei, committed on the same occasion 
(2 Sam. xvi. 5 sqg., and xix. 21).—7}9) (ver. 8) does 


not mean under thy power (Starke), but near thee. 
Bahurim, where Shinei dwelt (2 Sam. xvi. 5), wasa 
village in the neighborhood of Jerusalem (Joseph, 
Ant. 7, 9,7), about one and a-half hours’ (five miles 
anda quarter) distant ‘rom it. David does not say 
simply, he cursed me; but emphatically, he cursed 
me with a curse, and adds the epithet, Hy 79), 


which, according to Thenius, because the primary 
signification of yy) is, to be exhausted, sick, 
means ‘ heinous” in the sense of horrendus. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi and Gesenius, the primary signi- 
fication is, to be powerful, strong, and for this the 
remaining passages, where the word occurs, decide 
(Mich. ii. 10; Job vi. 25; xvi. 3; Vu gate, J/ale- 
dictiv pessima).—F'or thou art a wise man, and 
knowest, 7. ¢., I leave to thy discretion the how 
and when of the punishment. An aizia ebdoyog 
(Josephus), will not be wanting. With blood, 
the opposite of the ‘‘in peace” in ver. 6, inas- 
much as he has deserved it. 

Vers. 10, 11. In the city of David, 7. ¢., in 
Mount Zion, in which, -aves that served as burial 
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vaults were constructed (Winer, R.-W.-B,, ii. 
s. 736). According to Thenius the entrance into 
these vaults was on the east, in the vale Tyropoeon, 
in a sloping declivity of the mountain, opposite 
the spring Siloam. ‘The later kings also were 
buried here (1 Kings xi. 43; xiv. 31; xy. 8, &c.). 
The still so-called kings’ graves are different, and 
are situated on the opposite side, to the north of 
the Damascus gate (Robinson, Palestine, vol. i. 
p. 240 and 357 sqg.). David had, without doubt, 
prepared these burial-places for himself and his 
successors. In what high estimation his tomb 
was held is clear from the circumstance that it 
was known even during the time of Christ (Acts ii. 
29). According to 2 Sam. v. 5, six months were 
added to the seven years. Ver. 12 is the transi- 
tion to the next section, where it is told how 
Solonion’s administration was strengthened. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. In the last words of David to Solomon, it is 
not so much the father speaking to his son, as the 
king of Israel, the head of the theocratic kingdom, 
to his suecessor upon the throne. From this 
stand-point we must view alike the general and 
the special portions of the whole discourse. The 
calling of a king of Israel consisted especially in 
this: to preserve the ‘‘kingdom of Jehovah” 
(1 Chron. xxviii. 5; xxix. 23); to be not the repre- 
sentative, but the servant of Jehovah, the true 
and proper king, also to observe ‘all the words of 
the Law, and all the ordinances of Jehovah” 
(Deut. xvii. 14-20); but, before all, that supreme 
and chief command, Exod, xx. 3-6, to observe com- 
pletely the covenant which Jehovah had made with 
His chosen people. With this high calling David's 
soul was completely filled; and as he had con- 
tinually ‘‘done what was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah, and had not turned aside from anything 
that had been enjoined upon him all his life long ” 
(1 Kings xy. 5), so, also, in the last moments of 
his life, it was his greatest solicitude that his sue- 
cessor upon the throne should stand upen “the 
charge of Jehovah” (ver. 3), ¢. e., should take care 
that the law of Moses, with all its particular pre- 
scripts, in their entire circumference, should be 
maintained. This he earnestly and solemnly sets 
forth as the foundation of a prosperous and blessed 
reign, and as the condition of the fulfilment of the 
promise made to him in respect of the continuance 
of his ‘‘house” (2 Sam. vii.). So David appears 
here, yet once more, in his grand historical signi- 
ficance, namely, as the type of a theocratic king, 
by which the conduct of all subsequent kings is 
measured (chap. iii. 3, 6,14; ix. 4; x. 4-6; xi. 
33-38; xiv. 8; xv. 5-11; 2 Kings xiv. 3; xvi. 2; 
xviii. 3; xxii. 2). The throne of David is Israel’s 
model throne; no king of Israel has left behind 
him such a testament as David here. 

2. It ts worthy of remark, that the man who 
reigned forty years, and whose life as ruler was 
80 rich in experience, should, amongst the counsels 
he imparted to his successor, have placed this in 
the fore front; ‘be thow strong, therefore, and show 
thysely a man!” He knew what belongs to the 
office of ruler. Moral weaknesses, swaying hither 

-and thither like a reed moved by the wind; un- 
seasonable pliability is a greater defect in a ruler 
than if he be overtaken by this or that particular 
sin in private life. Rightly says the Scripture, 





Bi: 
Woe to the land whose king is a child (instead of a 
man), Eccles. x. 16. Firmness and manliness, how- 
ever, are not the fruit of caprice, and of an un- 
broken heart. It is through grace that the heart 
is made strong (Heb. xiii. 9). 

3. The special directions, which refer to indi- 
vidual persons, David likewise communicates, not 
as a private man, but as king of Israel. Joab’s 
double murder had gone fully unpunished. At the 
time of its commission David was not in a condi- 
tion to be able to punish him; but he felt the full 
weight of the deed, and in his horror of it uttered an 
imprecation of Joab (2 Sam. iii. 29). In the eyes of 
the people, nevertheless, the non-punishment must 
have been regarded as an insult against law and 


‘righteousness, the charge of which devolved upon 


the king. “It was a stain upon his reign not yet 
blotted out. Even upon his death-bed he cannot 
think otherwise than that it is his duty, as that of 
the supreme judge, to deliver to his successor a 
definite direction about it” (Hess, Gesch. David's, ii. 
s. 220). It lay upon his conscience, and he de- 
sired that this stain somehow (‘‘do according to 
thy wisdom,” ver. 1) should be removed. More- 
over, Joab’s participation in Adonijah’s revolt 
must have appeared as dangerous for the throne 
of Solomon. As the punishment of Joab was to 
him a matter of conscience, so also was Barzillai’s 
compensation. What Barzillai had done, he had 
done for him as king, as the anointed of Jehovah. 
Such fidelity and devotion to the legitimate reigning 
house (Konigthum) in a time of great and almost uni- 
versal falling away, ought to be publicly requited, 
and to be recognized in honorable remembrance 
after the death of the king. This compensation 
must serve, no less than the righteous punishment 
of Joab, to the firm establishment of the throne of 
Solomon. In direct contrast with the action of Bar- 
zillai was that of Shimet. We did not curse David 
as a private person, but he cursed him with the 
heaviest curse as the ‘anointed of Jehovah,” and 
therein Jehovah himself directly. For blasphemy 
against the king was on the same level with blas- 
phemy against God (2 Kings xxi. 10), Both were 
punished with death (Lev. xxiv. 14 sq.; Exod. 
xxii. 27; 2 Sam. xvi. 9), henee also Abishai thought 
that Shimei should be put to death (2 Sam, xix. 
22). But David wished on the day when God had 
shown him a great merey, to show mercy himself, 
and upon that account spared his life. But ‘it 
was no small matter to allow the miscreant to 
spend his life near him (no banishment was talked 
of). And to permit him to spend his days quietly 
under the following reign (which had never been 
promised him), would have been a kindness that 
might have been greatly abused as a precedent 
of unpunished crimes” (Hess). In fact, Shimei 
was a dangerous man, and capable of repeating 
what he had done to David. As for the rest, Da- 
vid left Solomon to choose the manner and time 
of his punishment, only he was not to go unpun- 
ished. 

4. David's conduct on his dying-bed+has fre- 
quently been regarded as a great reproach to him. 
The latest (secular) history passes the following 
judgment upon it: “If David's life and deeds had 
not sufficiently shown his mind, these last words 
of the dying man would leave no doubt about his 
character. We must turn away from suck. 
blood-thirsty desire for revenge which, thongh in- 
nate with the Semitie races, is united here with a 
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concealment of purpose and malice that are pecu- 
liar to David. His vengeance, even out of the 
grave itself, determines to strike, through the 
hand of his son, an insignificant man, to whom he 
(David) had once promised forgiveness when he 
himself was in-a strait. Forgetting all the ser- 
vices and victories he owed to Joab, David deter- 
mines, in order to gratify a long-cherished ill-feel- 
ing, to have a man, to whom he owed his kingdom 
and whom he himself had not ventured to touch, 
murdered by his son, ostensibly for two acts which 
Joab did, if not with David’s consent, yet by no 
means against his will; the fruits of which David 
had willingly accepted, and which acts he had not 
made the slightest efforts to punish” (Duncker, 
Gesch. des sAlterthums, i. s. 386). In this view it 
is entirely overlooked that David did not then 
speak as a private man, but as a theocratic king, 
and this judgment of him is quite false, no regard 
being paid to the time and the circumstances. The 
rough, false assassin Joab, who finally conspires 
with Adonijah, is made to appearas a man of high 
merit, and the blasphemer and traitor Shimei, as 
an insignificant, unfairly-treated man, while Da- 
vid, who departs life without one crime on his 
conscience as king, and who desires to fulfil the 
demands of justice as well as of gratitude, is said 
to have displayed the whole of his wicked and 
malicious character at the last. ‘ Nothing but an 
uncritical confusion, which wished to behold in 
David a saint and a complete model of virtue 
(which the Scriptures nowhere assert him to be), 
could call forth, as contrast, the degradation of the 
king, which is as one-sided as unpsychological ” 
(Winer, 2.-W.-B., is. 258). [Yes! but our au- 
thor forgets that David had sworn to Shimei, Thou 
shalt not die! (2 Sam. xix. 23); and ‘the king” it 
was (i. é., David as king) that ‘‘swore unto him.” 
Clearly David's act of grace to Shimei was an act of 
royal right, royal clemency, and nothing but sophis- 
try can justify his dying charge to Solomon not to 
let the unfortunate man die in peace.—H. H.] When 
Bunsen’s Bibel-werk says: ‘|The vengeance of Da- 
vid can never be justified from the Christian point 
of view,” it is quite overlooked that that point 
of view is not the fitting one here. David be- 
longed to the Old Testament economy, to the time 
of the law, not the gospel, and his conduct must 
be judged in the light of the former. 
anachronism to measure Old Testament persons 
by the standard of the sermon on the mount. 
Besides, the same apostle who exhorts the beliey- 
ers as follows: Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, immediately after, speaking of authorities— 
and David speaks as such here—tells them that 
they are “ministers of God, revengers to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil” (Rom. xii. 19; 
xill. 4). In the kingdom of God in which the law 
of earthly punishments prevailed, such a crime 
(like that of Joab and Shimei) could not remain 
unpunished. He, too, who, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again; who, when He suffered, threat- 
ened not (1 Peter ii. 23), announced in a parable 
the final judgment of His enemies: ‘ But those 
mire enemies, which would not that I should reign 
over them, bring hither, and slay them before me” 
(Luke xix. 27: v. Gerlach). We scarcely find as 
many instances of personal love to a foe, gener- 
osity and goodness, in the life of any Old Testa- 
ment hero, as in David’s. It is evident that the 
author 01 our books does not relate the commis- 
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sions objected to, to vilify David at the last, as 
Duncker does, but on the contrary he tells them, 
to his honor, to show how entirely king of Isreel 
David was, even on his dying-bed. 

5. Chronicles (I., xxix. 28) relates the death cf 
David with the addition that ‘he died in a goodc.d 
age, full of days, riches, and honor.” We see hcw 
much he was honored even in death, from the facet 
that his weapons were preserved as relics in the 
sanctuary (2 Kings xi. 10). Compare the eulogy in 
Ecclesiasticus, chap. xlvii. 2-11. For the character 
of the great, and indeed greatest, king of Israel, 
though now so often unjustly judged, by whose 
name the expected Messiah was designated by the 
prophets (Ezekiel xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24; Hos. iii. 5), 
comp. Niemeyer, Charaktistik der Bibel, iv. s. 107— 
358, and Ewald, Gesch. Isr., iii. s. 250-257, which 
says, with regard to the “last (poetical) words ” 
of David (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7): ‘No prince, especially 
one who did not inherit the kingdom, could close 
his life with more blessed divine peace, or a more 
assured and cheerful view into the future.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-9. David’s last words to Solomon (a) 
with regard to the kingdom generally (vers. 1-4), 
(b) respecting some individuals (vers. 5-9; see 
Historical and Ethical)—Ver. 2. Various as are 
the paths of men from their birth, yet they all, 
kings as well as beggars, rich and poor, go the 
way to the grave (lcclesiasticus xl. 1-3). Andyet 
so many live as if they had not to travel that road 
(Ps. xxxix. 5, 6; xe. 11, 12).—The passing nature 
and vanity of the world, with its alluarements and 
splendor, is a strong exhortation and warning from 
God to hold fast to the word that lives forever, 
and shall not pass even when heaven and earth 
pass away (1 Peter i. 24, 25; 1 Jolin ii. 17; Luke 
xxi. 33).—Be firm and be aman! What is requi- 
site to be one? how shall one become one? of 
what use? (Heb. xiit. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 5-8; xvi. 13). 
—Ver. 3. The last and best will of a father to his 
son: (a) Trust in God’s protection of yourself and 
all whom God has confided to your care; (b) walk 
in His ways; let Him lead and guide you, He will 
do it well (Prov. xxiii. 26; Ps. xxxv. 5); (¢) keep 
His ways and ordinances (Eecles. xii. 13; Ps. i. 1-6; 
Tob. iv. 6). Such an inheritance is greater and 
better than all the gold and land he might leave 
you.—True prudence and wisdom are not born of 
human thought and much knowledge, but are the _ 
fruit of the fear of God, and of walking in His 
ways and commandments (Ps: exi. 10; Job xxviii. 
28).—God-fearing parents are more anxious about 
their children keeping close to God and His word, 
than about leaving them temporal goods.—Ver. 4. 
The promises of God only proceed from His grace, 
not our merit ; but their fulfilment is always coupled 
with conditions, which we have to perform if we 
would enjoy them (Heb. xi. 6; 1 Tim. iv. 8)—Vers. 
5-9. We cannot go the way of all the world in 
peace, as long as we have anything remaining on 
our conscience, or any debt to justice and grateful 
love to cancel. We should forgive our enemies 
from our hearts, as we desire the Lord to forgive | 
us, and especially on our dying-beds. But au- 
thority was instituted to ‘do justice; to prevent 
and punish wickedness;” it commits a sin and 
has a crime to answer for so long as it does not do 
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this (Rom. xiii. 4; Gen. ix. 6).—Ver. 6. Gray hairs, 
if found in the way of righteousness, are a crown 
-of glory (Proy. xvi. 31), adorned with which aman 
may go the way of all flesh in peace and comfort; 
but an old sinner, whom even gray hairs have not 
brought to repentance, goes down to the grave 
without solace or peace.—Ver. 7. A noble heart 
does not forget what was done for him in times 
of trouble especially, and thinks of it even in the 
hour of death. The world is ungrateful. A bless- 
ing rests on deeds of faithfulness and self-sacri- 
ficing disinterested love, and it descends to children 
and children’s children.—Vers. 8, 9. A curse rests 
on those who curse the “ powers ” which are God's 
ministers, instead of praying for them, and they are 
-made, sooner or later, to feel the curse (1 Peterii. 17, 
6). The Lord prayed for those who cursed Him; but 
when they did not repent and become converted, 
divine judgment came down on them. No doubt 





a wicked man often goes a long tims =nunished 
for his deeds, but divine justice d.ss nut fail to 
overtake him finally, ere he is a~ure.—lIt requires 
wisdom to punish; a premature ill-judged chas- 
tisement does more harm than good. 

Vers. 10-12. David's death: (a) He slept with 
his fathers (STARKE: The death of believers is a 
sleep, and being gathered to their fathers, whe 
also still live with God, and await the comixg res- 
urrection to eternal lite, Isai. xxvi. 19); (5) they rest 
in the graye. (Rest is good to those whe have 
borne the burden and heat of the day forty years 
long—that rest which God has promised to those 
who strive after eternal life with patient continu- 
ing in good works. Rom. ii. 7; Isai. lvii. 2)—Da- 
vid’s grave is a pledge that the memory of the just 
is blessed (Prov. xl. 7; Acts ii. 29), and that the 
blessing of the father builds the children’s houses 
(ver. 12; Ecclesiasticus ili. 11). 
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C.—Solomon’s course with the opposers of his accession to the throne. 
Cap. II. 13-46.! 


Anp Adonijah the son of Haggith came to Bath-sheba the mother of Solo- 
mon.’ And she said, Comest thou peaceably? And he said, Peaceably. He 
said moreover, I have somewhat to say unto thee. And she said,* Say on. And 
he said, Thou knowest that the kingdom was mine, and ¢hat all Israel set their 
faces on me, that I should reign: howbeit the kingdom is turned abont, and is 
become my brother’s: for it was his from the Lord [Jehovah]. And now I ask 
one petition of thee, deny me not. And she said unto him, Say on. And he said, 
Speak, I pray thee, unto Solomon the king, (for he will not say thee nay,) that 
he give me Abishag the Shunammite to wife. And Bath-sheba said, Well; I 
will speak for thee unto the king. F 

Bath-sheba therefore went unto king Solomon, to speak unto him for Adoni- 

jah. And the king rose up to meet her, and bowed himself unto her, and sat 
down on his throne, and caused a seat to be set for the king’s mother; and she 
sat on his right hand. Then she said, I desire one small petition of thee; J pray 
thee, say me not nay. And the king said unto her, Ask on, my mother; for I 
will not say thee nay. And she said, Let Abishag the Shunammite be given 
to Adonijah thy brother to wife. And king Solomon answered and said unto 
his mother, And why dost thou ask Abishag the Shunammite for Adonijah? 
ask for him the kingdom also; for he zs mine elder brother; even for him, and 
for * Abiathar the priest, and for Joab the son of Zeruiah. Then king Solomon 
sware by the Lord [Jehovah], saying, God do so to me, and more also, if Ado- 
nijah hath not spoken this word against his own life. Now. therefore, as the 
Lord [Jehovah] liveth, which hath established me, and set me on the throne of 
David my father, and who hath made me a house, as he promised, Adonijah 
shall be put to death this day. And king Solomon sent by the hand of Benaiak 
the son of Jehoiada; and he fell upon him that he died. 
_ And unto Abiathar the priest said the king, Get thee to Anathoth, unto 
thine own fields; for thou art worthy of death: but I will not at this time* put 
thee to death, because thou barest the ark of the Lord [Jehovah] God before Da- 
vid my father, and because thou hast been afflicted in all wherein my father was 
afflicted. So Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto the Lord [Je- 
hovah]; that he might fulfil the word of the Lord [Jehovah], which he spake 
concerning the house of Eli in Shiloh. ot 

Then tidings came to Joab: for Joab had turned after Adonijah, though he 
turned not after Absalom.’ And Joab fied unto the tabernacle of the Lord [ Je- 
hovah], and caught hold on the horns of the altar, And it was told king Solo- 
mon that Joab was fled unto the tabernacle of the Lord [Jehovah]; and, behold, 
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80 Go, fall upon him.’ And Benaiah came to the tabernacle of the Lord [Jehovah], 
and said unto him, Thus saith the king, Come forth. "And he said, Nay ;* but 
will die here. And Benaiah brought the king word again, saying, Thus said 

81 Joab, and thus he answered me. And the king said unto him, Do as he hath said, 
and fall upon him, and bury him; that thou mayest take away’ the innocent 

32 [omit] blood, which Joab shed [without cause], from me, and from the house of 
my tather. And the Lord [Jehovah] shall return his blood ** upon his own head, 
who fell upon two men more righteous and better than he, and slew them with 
the sword, [and] my father David not knowing thereof [knew 7 not ”'], to wit, 

83 Abner the son of Ner, captain of the host of Israel, and Amasa the son of Jether, 
captain of the host of Judah. Their blood shall therefore return upon the head 
of Joab, and upon the head of his seed for ever: but upon David, and upon his 
seed, and upon his house, and upon his throne, shall there be peace for ever from 

84 the Lord [Jehovah]. So Benaiah the son of Jehoiada went up, and fell upon him, 
and slew him: and he was buried in his own house in the wilderness, 


he is by the altar.°. Then Solomon sent Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, nah 


35 And the king put Benaiah the son of Jehoiada in his room over the host; ™ 
and Zadok the priest did the king put in the room of Abiathar.”* ; 
36 And the king sent and called for Shimei, and said unto him, Build thee an 


house in Jerusalem, and dwell there, and go not forth thence any whither. 
37 For it shall be, thaé on the day thou goest out, and passest over the brook 
Kidron, thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely die: thy blood shall 
88 be upon thine own head." And Shimei said unto the king, The saying és good: 
as my lord the king hath said, so will thy servant do, And Shimei dwelt in 
39 Jerusalem many days. And it came to pass at the end of three years, that 
two of the servants of Shimei ran away unto Achish son of Maachah king of 
40 Gath. And they told Shimei, saying, Behold, thy servants de in Gath. And 
Shimei arose, and saddled his ass, and went to Gath to Achish to seek his ser- 
41 vants: and Shimei went, and brought his servants from Gath. And it was told 
Solomon that Shimei had gone from Jerusalem to Gath, and was come again. 
42 And the king sent and called for Shimei, and said unto him, Did I not make 
thee to swear by the Lord [Jehovah], and protested unto thee, saying, Know for 
a certain, on the day thou goest out, and walkest abroad any whither, that thou 
shalt surely die? ** and thou saidst unto me, The word that I have heard és good. 
43 Why then hast thou not kept the oath of the Lord [Jehovah], and the command- 
44 ment that I have charged thee with? The king said moreover to Shimei, Thou 
knowest all the wickedness which thine heart is privy to, that thou didst to 
David my father; therefore the Lord [Jehovah] shall return thy wickedness upon 
45 thine own head: and king Solomon shall be blessed, and the throne of David 
46 shall be established before the Lord [Jehovah] for ever. So the king commanded 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; which went out, and fell upon him, that he died. 
And the kingdom was established in the hand of Solomon.” 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver, 13.—[The Sept. adds cat mpocexvvnoev adry (Al. adryv). 
2 Ver. 14—[Two MSS. and some editions (followed by the Sept., Vulg., and Syriac) add ib = to him. 


3 Ver. 22.—[All the VY. here give a sense which seems based on the supposition that ? before Abiathar and before 
Joab is pleonastic; but for this there isno authority. Thus the Vulg.: “et hubet Abiathar,” ete. Sept.: kal avo "ABidbap 
«7A, Similarly Syr, and Arab, The Chald.: “nonne in consilio fuerunt ille et Abiathar,” ete. 

_ _* Ver. 26.—[The Sept., without authority, alters the place of the conjunction so as to read dvnp Oavarou el ov ev TH 
HeEpg TavTy, Kat ov Oavatwow ce. 

® Ver. 28.—[The Vulg., Sept., (Vatican) and Syr. curiously substitute here the name of Solomon for that of Absalom. 
The Arab. attempts to reeeile both by translating “neither did he love Solomon.” 

® Ver, 29.—[The Sept. add “And king (Alex. omit king) Solomon sent to Joab, saying, What has been done to thee 
that thon hast fled to the altar? And Joab said, Because I was afraid of thee, and I fled to the Lord.” 

7 Ver. 29.—[The Sept. add “‘and bury him.” See ver. 31. 


§ Ver. 30.—[One MS., followed by the Sept., Vulg., and Syr., adds RYN after xd. 

® Ver. 31.—[The Sept. add ovjmepov and translate pial accurately “without cause.” The Chald. gives both senses, 
The Vatican Sept. omits the name of Joab. 

10 Ver, 82.—[Sept, = the blood of his iniquity. 


1 Ver. 82.—[There is no reason for omitting the conjunction and changing the preterite of the Hebr. which are pre- 
served in the Sept. and the Chald. 
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12 Ver. 35.—[The Sept. add kai ) Bacireia KatwpOodTo év ‘lepovoadnm., Cf. ver, 46. 

13 Ver, 35.—[The Sept. aid cal SaAwpwy vids Aavid éBagidevoer emt ‘lopand kai lovda év ‘lepovoadAyjm. (Thus far Alex, 
omits) «at eSwee Kvpios ppdovngw Te Yadwuwv Kai gopiav modAAny ghddpa Kai mAdTos Kapdias ws 1) aupmos H Tapa THY 
OddrAacoar. (See iy, 29.) Then foliows the first verse of chap. iii. much altered, and a long interpolation which may be thus 
translated: * And the wisdom of Solomon was increased greatly above the wisdom of all the ancients and above all the 
wise men of Egypt (see iv. 80), and he (iii. 1) took Pharaoh's daughter, and brought her into the city of David, until he 
had made an end of building his own house and the house of the Lorn in the first y/ace, and the wall of Jerusalem round 
about: in seven years he made and finished them.” V.15 follows then. . “And Solomon made the sea and the buses 
and the great lavers and the pillars and the fountain of the court and the brazen sea. And he built the citadel and 
battlements upon it, he divided the city vf David. So Pharaoh's danghter went up from the city of David into her own 
house which he built for her. Then he built the citadel. And three times in the year Solomon offered whole burnt-offer- 
ings and peace-offerings upon the altar which he built to the Lord, and he offered incense before the Lord, and finished the 


house. 
rulers of the people that wrought in the work, 
horon the upper and Ballath. 


And these were the chiets (v.16) which were set over the works of Solomon: three thousand and six hundred 
And he built Asshur and Magdo and Gezer (ix. 15, 17,18) and Beth- 
Besides his building the house of the Lord and the wall of Jerusalem round about, after 


these he built these cities.” Then follows, with some variations, ii, 8,9, which form the junction again with ver, 36, 


15 Ver, 42,—- 
I have heard.” 


14 Ver. 37.—[The Sept. add cai dpxicev avrov 6 Bacireds iv TH nuepy exeivy. 
The Vatican Sept. omits the rest of ver. 42, 


Of. vers, 42, 43, 
The last clause ia sometimes pointed, “The word is good: 


16 Ver. 46.—[Here follows in the Sept. a passage made up of extracts from chap, iv. and containing about one-fourth 
of that chapter, most of which ia omitted from its place.—F. G@.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 13. And Adonijah . . to Bath-Sheba, 
&e. What Adonijah really aimed at in his peti- 
tion to Bath-Sheba is made apparent in ver. 22. 
He ‘lid not care about the fair Abishag, but about 
the kingdom, which he hoped to acquire through 
possession of her. In the ancient Hast, after a 
king died, or his kingdom passed from him, 
the harem fell to the new ruler. On the other 
hand, also, he who took to himself the king’s 
wives, was regarded as having taken to himself 
the rights of the king. The claim to the posses- 
sion of the women of the harem was understood to 
mean the claim to the throne. It was so also 
with the Persians (Herodot. iii. 68; Justin x. 2: 
occiso Cyro Aspasiam wellicem ejus rex Artaxerxes 
in matrimonium acceperat. Hane patrem cedere 
sibi, sicuti regnum Darius postulaverat). When Ab- 
salom went, according to Ahithophel’s advice, 
into the king’s harem and to his concubines in 
the sight of all the people, it was a public, practi- 
eal announcement that he had assumed the king’s 
rights (2 Sam. xvi. 20-23; comp. xii. 11). When, 
therefore, Adonijah demanded Abishag for his 
wife, ostensibly from love to her, it was a secret 
claim to the throne; for Abishag was looked on by 
the nation.as David's last wife, although he had not 
known her. He did not venture to make his request 
personally to Solomon, but, as Grotius says: aggre- 
ditur mulierem, ut regnandi ignaram, ita amoribus 
facilem. We plays, before Bath-Sheba, the part of 
an humble saint who has been set aside—who is 
resigned to God’s will, thus softening her woman's 
heart. His assertion that all Israel wished him 
for their king, if not exactly a lie, showed great 
self-deception and boasting. He very wisely and 
prudently says, instead of: through thy interces- 
sion my brother became king (chap. i. 17)—the 
kingdom ts turned about, and. it was his from the 
Lord, which he of course did not believe, because 
he wished himself to be king. Bath-Sheba may 
have thought that a discontented subject might be 
satisfied by granting his request, and the kingdom 
made thus more secure to her son. 

Vers. 19-21. Bath-Sheba therefore went unto 
king Solomon, &c., ver. 19. Solomon received 


his mother as 79723 (chap. xv. 13). The queen- 


mother was in great honor; and therefore the name 
of the king’s mother is always expressly given in 
the account of the commencement of a new king’s 
reign (chap. xiv. 21: xv. 2, &c.). The ND2 offered 





her was not literally a throne, but only a particu- 
lar seat of honor. The seat at the right hand was 
the one of highest distinction (Ps. ex. 1; Joseph., 
Antiq. vi.-xi. 9). Bath-Sheba calls her petition a 
small one, because she thought it was only about 
a love-affair, and did not think of its political re- 
sults. 

Vers. 22-25. And King Solomon answered, 
&e. Solomon instantly detected the intrigue. He 
says, in asking Abishag for Adonijah, you indirectly 
request the kingdom for him too. He is my elder 
brother, and thinks that the kingdom belongs to 
him on that account; if he gets Abishag as wife, 
he will be further strengthened in his imaginary 
claims, and his entire party will have a firm foot- 


ing. The iy beginning the concluding statement 
in ver. 22, cannot be understood otherwise than 


the preceding i, and the ) in the following words 
must consequently mean the same. The meaning 
is this then: In asking the kingdom for him, thou 
askest it at the same time for Abiathar and Joab ; 
they who have joined themselves to him, would 
reign with and through him; but they are well 
known to be my enemies. It follows, then, that 
both are included in Adonijah’s plan. .We cannot, 
therefore, translate like the Sept. : Kai abr@’ABiabldp 
Kat avT@ Loa éraipoc, or with the Vulg.: et habet 
Abiathar et Joab; there is therefore no reason to 


strike out, with Thenius, the b before Abiathar and 


Joab. Solomon’s anger, which appears in ver. 
23, was the more natural, because Adonijah had 
dared to gain over and abuse the queen-mother, 
The oath, which means: may God punish me con- 
tinually if Adonijah be not, &c., is a usual one 
(Ruth i,17; 1Sam. xiv. 44; xx. 13; Jer xxii. 5).— 
The words of ver. 24: and who hath made me 
an house, are not to be understood, with Keil and 
others, as if Solomon had then had issue (his mar- 
riage did not occur till afterwards, chap. iil. 1); the 
meaning is this rather: Adonijah demands 
Abishag to wife, to found a dynasty through his 
union with her; but Jehovah has determined that 
David's dynasty and line of kings shall come 
from me (2 Sam, vii. 11 sq.).—The execution of 
Adonijah was performed by Benaiah, as captain 
of the Cherethites and Pelethites (chap. i. 38). 
4/2 does not mean exactly with ‘his own hand” 


(Thenius), but only that Benaiah was charged with 
the execution. Comp. vers. 34-46. Capital pun- 
ishment was executed in Egypt, and also in Bab y- 
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lon, by the king’s guard, the captain of which was 
therefore called D’NAY (37) WY, Gen. xxxvil. 36 ; 


2 Kings xxv. 8; Dan. ii, 14. 

Vers. 26-27. And unto Abiathar the priest, 
&c. The proceedings now commenced against 
Abiathar and Joab, were no doubt caused by the 
share both had taken in the new plans of Adoni- 
jah to usurp the kingdom.—Anathoth, a priests’ 
town in the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xxi. 18; 
1 Chron. vi. 45), about one hour and a quarter’s 
distance northeast of Jerusalem (Robinson, Pulvs- 
tine, vol. i. p. 437-8). Abiathar had possessions 
there.—To strike out the } before pja with 
Thenius (according to the Sept.), and place it 


before >, is unnecessary: the meaning remains 
the same.—Bearing the Ark, on the occa- 
sion of David’s flight from Absalom (2 Sam. xy. 
24). That Abiathar and Zadok went with David 
then, bearing the ark of the covenant, showed 
great veneration and fidelity, upon their part, 
to him, Of course they did not carry the ark 
themselves; but it was borne by the levites, 
whose office it was to do so (Num. iv. 15; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 15), and who did it at their command. 
therefore quite unnecessary to read, with Thenius, 
TIDN instead of aw It does not follow from 


the banishment of Abiathar, that every king has 
the right to set up and depose a high-priest at 
pleasure. This case was a peculiar one. A. lugh- 
priest who had repeatedly conspired agamst the 
anointed of Jehovah, had thereby become incapable 
of filling his office, and, strictly speaking, deserved 


death —sbrb is an addition of the narrator, not 


the intention of Solomon; it is the twa rAnpwh7 of 
the New Testament. The divine threatenings upon 
Hii’s house, from which Abiathar was (through 
Ithamar) descended, were now fulfilled; for when 
Saul slew the priests, Abiathar alone, of all his 
house, escaped (1,Sam. xxii. 20). With his deposi- 
tion the hereditary high-priesthood passed over to 
Hleazar’s house, to which Zadok belonged (Numb. 
xxv. 13; 1 Chron. xxiv. 5-6). 

Vers. 28-35. Then tidings came to Joab, kc. 
The parenthesis means that Joab, who was for- 
merly such a decided enemy of Absalom, who pro- 
mised much more than his brother, had twice con- 
spired with the pretender, Adonijah, and yow 
feared for his own life, as he heard of his death, 
and of Abiathar’s punishment. All old trans- 
lations, except the Chaldee, have Solomon in- 
stead of ‘“ Absalom,” and Ewald and Thenius 
declare the former to be the right reading; this, 
however, is not sustained by any Hebrew MS., 
and would, besides, make the senteuce superfluous ; 
for when Joab was on Adonijah’s side, it follows 
of course that he was not on that of Solomon.—If 
Joab, who had been unpunished for his share in 
the first conspiracy, had felt free from all share in 
the second, he would not have fled to a place of 
refuge (chap. i. 50).—The Sept. adds, before 
Solomon’s words, ver. 29: ‘What has happened 
to thee, that thou hast fled to the altar? And 
Joab said: I was afraid of thee, and have fled to 
Lord.” Surely this is only a gloss; but it explains 
the passage. When Joab saw that Benaiah did 
not venture to kill him at the altar, he defied him, 
either because he hoped that Solomon would not 
dare to give the order, or that if he did, he (Sol- 


; 
. 
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omon) wonld be guilty of desecrating the al- 
tar. But according to the law (Ex. xxi. 1435. 
Deut. xix. 11-13), the altar was only an asylum 
for those who had killed unwittingly, and Joab 
was no such person. He had sinned grievously 
against Israel and Judah by a double assassination 
(ver. 32), and yet had gone hitherto unpunished. 
This guilt could not rest wpon David and his 
house, if the kingdom was to continue in his line 
(ver. 33). Not to add the utmost disgrace to the 
punishment (chap. xiv. 11; 2 Kingsix. 35; Jer. vii. 
33; xxii. 19), and in consideration of his military 
achievements, Solomon commanded that Joab 
should be buried with his fathers in the wilderness 
of Judah, which was not far from Bethlehem, near 
Tekoa, and was a rocky district containing some 
towns (Josh. xv. 61; Judges i. 16). 

Vers. 36-46. And the king sent and called 
for Shimei, &c., ver. 36. As Adonijah and his 
faction had made such repeated efforts to seize 
the helm of state, Solomon deemed it needful to 
keep a watch on all suspected persons. Now the 
restless Shimei was the principal of these; he 
was a close adherent of the house of Saul, and 
a bitter foe of David’s house. Solomon, therefore, 
in order to keep him in sight, and test his obedience, 
ordered him to settle in Jerusalem, and to leave it 
only under penalty of death. The brook Kidron is 
searcely named as the exact limit of his confinement 
(Ewald); but Shimei was not to cross it, because, 
in doing so, he went towards Bahurim, in his 
native district, where he had most influence 
(2 Sam. xix. 16 sq.).--Thy blood, &c.—the usual 
mode of the death sentence, Levit. xx. 9-16.— 
Shimei declared he was satisfied to observe the 
king’s command, for he knew right well that 
according to the ideas of that time, no king, not 
even Solomon, need feel himself bound by the 
promise of his predecessor (2 Sam. xix. 23), (Ewald, 
Gesch, Isr, iii. s. 271).—The Philistine king Achish, 
of Gath (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. v. 8), may be the 
same who is mentioned in 1 Sam. xxi. 11; xxvii. 
2; he must have certainly attained a great age; 
if so, Shimei, then, in spite of his solemn vow, 
not only left Jerusalem for his native place, not 
distant, but even went into the far-off land of the 
Philistines, thus giving proof of his disobedience 
and obstinacy. Solomon now reproaches him with 
his old crime, and says to him: thy measure is 
full; the Lord has turned thy curse into a bless- 
ing, as David hoped (2 Sam. xvi. 12).—The Vul- 
gate, Thenius, Bunsen, and’ others place the con- 
cluding sentence of ver. 46 at the commencement 
of chap. iii.: ““and when the kingdom was estab- 
lished in the hand cof Solomon, he made affinity,” 
&e.; it seems, however, to refer back to ver. 12, 
and in the manner of Semitic histories, as Keil re- 
marks, concludes the whole section of Solomon’s 
throne-ascension. Thus the kingdom was estab- 
lished in the hand of Solomon, ¢. e, under him. © 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The repeated attempt of Adonijah to gain the 
throne throws real light on his character. Though 
his enterprise came to a lamentable and disgrace- 
ful end, he immediately began to concoct new 
plans in spite of the favor and the warning he had 
received. As he once sought to obtain his purpose 
by collecting chariots, horsemen, and soldiers, 
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\hrough making fortified places, in short, by grand 
and showy preparations, he now pursued the op- 
posite plan of fawning and artifice. He steals 
slone to Bath-sheba, placing his hopes on wo- 
man’s influence. When she is astonished at his 
visit, he utters the most peaceful sentiments, acts 
as one deeply disappointed, but now humbly and 
piously resigned to God’s will, and as-an unhappy 
lover. If anything deserves the name of a “ ha- 
rem intrigue,” through which, according to Dunc- 
ker, Solomon came to the throne (see above), it 
is Adonijah’s device. He could not have shown 
more clearly that he was not the chosen of Jehovah 
(Deut. xvii. 15). What would have become of 
the kingdom which David had at last brought 
to tranquillity and its proper position, if aman like 
Adonijah had succeeded him ? 

2. Adonijah and his faction show the truth of 
what is often found, namely, that revolutionary 
men are not discouraged by the failure of their 
plans, and even disgraceful defeat, but they al- 
ways brood over the means of attaining their am- 
bitious views and gratifying their thirst for power. 
Pardon and forbearance do not change them, but 
generally harden and embolden them. If they do 
aot succeed by open force, they choose deceitful 
ways, notwithstanding all the promises they may 
nave given; and they feign submission until they 
think their opportunity has arrived. Kvery one, 
however, to whom God has confided the govern- 
ment, should hear the words of David to Solomon 
{chap. ii. 2): “be thou strong, therefore, and show 

‘thyself aman!” for weakness is, in this respect, sin 
against God and man. The old Wiirtemburg sum- 
maries say: ‘‘let authorities learn from Solomon to 
punish such crimes severely, if they wish to have 
a happy, peaceful, and lasting reign. If they wink 
at such things, God’s anger and punishments come 
down.on them, on their land and people.” 

3. Solomon's treatment of his foes, has often 
been called great cruelty, or at least extreme se- 
verity. ‘Solomon,’ says Duncker, ‘began his 
Teign with bloody deeds. He first prom- 
ised Adonijah he should be spared, then had him 
slain by Benaiah. Joab fled to the sanctuary and 
caught hold of the horns of the altar. Benaiah 
trembled to stain the altar.with blood, but Solo- 
mon tells him to go and stab him there! ; 
Benaiah also killed Shimei at Solomon’s com- 
mand.” In reading this imperfect and detestable 
view of the circumstances, we must remember 
that there is not to be found in the forty years of 
Solomon’s reign, one single trace of barnaroas tyr- 
anny or cruelty, such as are here. said to have 
characterized him, though these qualities rather 
strengthen than otherwise with age. We cannot 
judge Solomon any more than David in the light 
of the sermon on the mount, but should. recollect 
what the time and circumstances were. The vital 
point was to establish: the kingdom, aud in order 
to avert the dangers that threatened it, “every 
firm and sagacious ruler had to act so, for the 
artificial means now used in similar cases, for in- 
stance, imprisonment for life, were wholly un- 
known” (Ewald). As to Adonijah, the whole 
East knew but one punishment for such plans as 
he cherished, viz., death. Had his enterprise 
succeeded he would doubtless (see above, on chap. 
i. 11) have destroyed Solomon and his principal 
adherents, in accordance» with the usual practice 
hitherto. Solomon, on the contrary, did not fol- 








low this custom, but showed forgiveness and gen- 
erosity; in fact, he avoided all persecution of 
Adonijali’s partisans. Only when Adonijah, con- 
trary to his word, and notwithstanding his humble 
homage (chap. i. 51), again appeared as pretender 
to the throne, and sought to reach his end by de- 
ceit and hypocrisy, did he order the affixed pun- 
ishment. He had allowed Abiathar, too, to go un- 
punished at first, which scarcely any other eastern 
prince would have done, But when the repeated 
attempt of Adonijah to seize the kingdom was dis- 
covered, Abiathar could no longer be passed over, 
Yet instead of inflicting death on him, he deprived 
him of his influential office, and let him live at lib- 
erty on his estate, on account of his former good 
behavior. Here was no severity, but gratitude, 
kindness, and generosity. Joab was the most 
formidable opponent, because of his position at 
the head of the entire army, and his well-known 
military roughness and unscrupulousness; he was 
also unpunished after Adonijah’s first attempt, and 
the last was certainly not planned without his con- 
sent, but more likely, as some suppose, originated 
by him. The fact that he instantly fled to the 
horns of the altar, on hearing of Adonijah’s death, 
shows that he knew himself to have deserved 
death. Besides this, the guilt of a double murder 
rested on him, and should he washed out. ‘‘ When 
this was superadded,” says Ewald (s. 271), ‘Sol- 
omon did not venture to show him any further 
grace,” and adds in the note with great truth: “A 
superficial observer alone can charge Solomon with 
needless cruelty here.” Finally, with regard to 
Shimet, nothing was more natural than that Solo- 
mon, in the circumstances attending the beginning 
of his reign, should have kept especial guard over 
such a restless, suspected person, who one day 
cursed the king, calling him a bloody man, and the 
next fawned upon and flattered him, and who be- 
sides was not without partisans (2 Sam. xvi. 7, comp. 
with xix. 16-20). Shimei was himself quite content 
with his confinement to Jerusalem, and Solomon let 
him live there ‘“‘many days” (ver. 38), placing his 
fate in his own hand. After three years (not be- 
fore), (ver. 39), when Shimei broke his solemn prom- 
ise, what his king had threatened him with upon 
oath came upon him. ‘Surely, every one must 
at that time have seen in such fatal oblivion of the 
oath which the old arch-traitor had sworn against 
David, a divine sign, that that old sin still rested 
on Him and that he must be punished; otherwise 
he would not have acted with such defiance of God 
and with such madness. Solomon had him also 
executed, evidently. not out of revenge nor any 
other passion, but from the belief that the last of 
those who had sinned greatly against David, should 
fall under divine Providence” (Hwald, s. 272), 
How weak and forgetful of his word would the 
king have seemed to all the people if he had let 
Shimei now go free, particularly with the notions 
then entertained about.a king! (Prov. xvi. 12-15; 
xx. 2, 26). It is worthy of remark that the settle- 
ment of Shimei at Jerusalem was coincident with 
Solomon’s elevation to the throne; that his punish 

ment did not at once follow that of Adonijal and 
Joab, but was three years later. We cannot tlere- 
fore possibly reckon this among the ‘bloody 
deeds” with which Solomon is said to have begun, 
his reign. The union of mildness and firmness, 
generosity and official justice, in the conduct of the 
young sovereign, must have deeply impressed tie 
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people, have increased his authority, and estab- 
lished his rule. 

4, The establishment of Solomon’s kingdom (ver. 
46) is the result of all that chapters i. and ii. re- 
late, and is therefore expressly stated again at 
their close. Our author evidently does this, not 
only from purely historical, but also from religious 
and theocratic grounds. In fact, throughout the 
whole of the genuine Old Testament history of 
Solomon's succession to the throne, the guiding 
hand of the living God is made apparent, far 
above the ferment of human passions and inclina- 
_ tions. He knows how to fulfil his threatenings, 
and to lead the way which each chooses for him- 
self, to a goal where he shall find retribution of 
his deeds (Job xxxiy. 11). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 13-25. Adonijah’s repeated attempt to 
gain the throne: (a) Wherein this attempt con- 
sisted (vers. 13-18); (b) how it ended (vers. 19-25). 
—Vers. 13-18, 
The feigned sentiment, in which he comes (vers. 13- 
15); () the request he brings (vers. 16, 17); (¢) 
the answer he receives (ver. 18).—Ver. 13. Ambi- 
tious and power-loving people do not scruple to 
reach the ends which they cannot obtain by open 
force, by means that are mortifying to their pride; 
when they can no longer demand, they beg.—Those 
are least to be trusted who have proved themselves 
eneniies, and suddenly appear with tokens of peace. 
Joab met’ Amasa with the words: Peace be to thee! 
and while kissing him, ran him through the body 
(2 Sam. xx. 9). Judas betrayed the Lord with a 
greeting and a kiss (Luke xxii. 48).—Ver. 15. Ado- 
nijah’s boast and hypocrisy: (a) He boasts, like 
most rebels, of having all the people on his side, 
but his few adherents were some faithless men, 
who were won over by good eating and drinking, 
and who would desert him with the first change of 
the wind (chap. i. 41, 49). (b) He speaks and acts 
as a pious man, who humbles himself under God’s 
hand (Job i. 21), while he resists His will in his 
heart, and seeks to overthrow His purpose (Matt. 
vii. 21; Prov. xii. 22).—Ver. 16 sg. The most pre- 
sumptuous character is often hid under the mask of 
unassuming deportment.—Ver. 17. He who has an 
honest and just request to make seeks no rounga- 
bout ways, but goes openly and courageously with 
it to the person who can grant it. The serpent ad- 
dresses the woman first, in order to gain the man, 
in paradise (Gen. iii. 1, 6; 1 Tim. ii. 14).—Ver..18. 
Bath-sheba’s consent to Adonijah’s request shows 
want of sagacity, experience, and knowledge of hu- 
man nature, but at the same time shows that her 
heart was free from revenge and bitterness, and was 
willing to serve even one who had caused her 
great anxiety and sorrow (chap. i. 21).—Kind and 
unsuspicious persons are apt to yield to their first 
feelings and impressions rather than reflect calmly 
and deliberately ; it is therefore the more needful 
for. them to guard against being led away by flat- 
tering speeches into promises and actions that 
may greatly injure themselves and others.—We 
ought not to refuse to intercede for others, but to 
take great care not to do it for the unworthy, thus 
injuring those who are deserving.—Those who are 
high in favor with the powerful are often used, with- 
vut their wish or knowledge, for unworthy ends. 


Adonijah before Bath-sheba: (a): 





Vers. 19-25. Bath-sheba before the king: (a) 
How she was received by him (vers. 19, 20), but 
(b) was refused her petition (vers. 22—24).—Ver. 
19. Solomon, when on the throne, did not forget 
what he owed his mother. How often do children 
forget their parents and nearest relations, and 
even become ashamed of them, when they attain 
to great riches and honor; but no position or rank 
dispenses with our observance of the fourth com- | 
mandment, the first with pron.ise (Ephes. vi. 2; 
Proy. xix. 26)—Ver. 21. Srarke: Even pious 
Christians are often ignorant of what they ask 
(Rom. viii. 26), and are therefore often unheard 
(Matt. xx, 22).—Ver. 22. Kings and princes should 
not grant even an apparently small petition, that 
interferes with the welfare of the kingdom and 
people committed to their charge. Seeming se- 
verity is in such cases sacred duty.—HALuL: Con- 
siderations arising from personal relationship must 
be laid aside in the official acts of rulers. 

-Ver. 25. Punishment of Adonijah, how far it 
was (a) according to law, (b) just and deserved. 

Vers. 26-46. Solomon’s treatment of his ene- 
mies (see Hisicrical).—Vers. 26, 27. Kcclesiastical 
office can be no protection from just punishment 
of crime (see Luke xii, 47; 1 Cor. ix. 27).—Former 
fidelity cannot efface later treachery. It is most 
lamentable that a man who was faithful in times 
of trouble should end his career as a sinner (1 
Cor. x. 12).—[Br. Hatt: No man held so close to 
David, yet now is he called to reckon 
for his old sins, and must repay blood to Amasa 
and Abner.—E. H.] When circumstances permit, 
mildness and forgiveness should go hand in hand 
with justice.—Children should not forget kindness 
shown to their parents, but look on it as done to 
themselves; this is fulfilling the fourth command- 
ment.—The promises of God are yea and amen; 
but so are also His threatenings, which are often 
executed when men have forgotten them. 

Vers. 28-34. The terrible end of Joab: (a) He 
dies conscious of his guilt, without peace and par- 
don; (b) even in the very jaws of death he is 
defiant, rough, and proud; (c) he does not leave 
the world like a hero, but like a criminal. How 
differently David dies! (ver. 2).—Ver. 28. An evil 
conscience can put to flight a hero who never 
yielded to the enemy in a single bloody field— 
STaRKE: It is thus the wicked act when they get 
into danger; though they never before cared 
about God and His children, they will seek their 
protection then:—Ver. 30. What good is there in 
dying in a sacred place if one has not a sanctified 
heart and pure conscience? Prov. iii. 21-26.—Ver. 
31 sg. STARKE: God has no sanctuary or city of 
refuge for an intentional murderer (x. xxi. 14),— 
Lance: If a ruler leaves shed blood unavenged, 
the guilt attaches to himself; through just revenge 
it is averted.—Ver. 33. Only that throne stands 
firm upon which justice, without respect of per- 
sons, is exercised (Proy. xxv. 5). 

Vers. 36-46. Shimei’s fate plainly proves the 
truth of the word Job xxxiv. 11; Ps. exli. 10; 
Prov. v. 22.—Ver. 39. Avarice, 7. e., covetousness, 
is the root of all evil. The loss of two servants 
led Shimei to disobedience, even to forget his oath 
and to risk his life. [Ver. 40 sg. Bp. Haun: “ Coy- 
etousness, and presumption of impurity, are the 
destruction of many a soul: Shimei seeks his ser- 
vants and loses himself.”—K. H.]—Vers. 41 sq. 
Divine justice at length overtakes those whose 
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crimes have long heen unpunished, and when they | realm, and who have shot their poisoned shafts «A 
least expect it—Those also who have cursed the Him, shall hereafter say to the mountains: Fall og 
anointed of the Lord, the eternal king of God’s| us! and to the hills; cover us! (Luke xxiii. 30). 


SECOND SECTION. 
THE BEGINNING OF SOLOMON’S REIGN. 


Cuap. III.-V. 14. 


A.—Solomon’s marriage, solemn sacrifice and prayer ; first judicial decision. 
Cuap. III. 1-28. 


1 Anp Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and brought her into the city of D: avid, until he had made an end of 
building his own house, and the house of the Lord [Jehovah], and the wall 

2 [walls] “of Jerusalem round about. Only the people sacrificed in high places, 
because there was no house built unto the name of the Lord [Jehovah], nntil 

3 those days. And Solomon loved the Lord [Jehovah], walking in the statutes 
4 of David his father: only he sacrificed and burnt incense in high places. And 
the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there ; for that was the great high place ; 
a thousand burnt- offerings did Solomon offer upon that altar, 
5 In Gibeon the Lord [Jehovah] appeared to Solomon in a dream by night: 
6 and God" said, Ask what I shall give thee. And Solomon said, Thou hast 
shewed unto thy servant David my father great merey, according as he walked 
before thee in truth, and in rigliteousness, and in uprightness of heart with 
thee ; and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that thot hast given him 
7 a son to sit on his throne, as it és this day. And now, O Lord [Jehov: ah] my 
God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of David my father: and I 
8 am but alittle child: ? I know not how to go out or come in. And thy servant 
és in the midst of thy people which thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot 
9 be numbered nor counted for multitude. Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge thy slg that Ismay discern between good and bad: 

10 for who is able to judge this thy so great a people? And the ‘speech pleased 

11 the Lord,’ that Solomon had asked this thing. And God said unto him, 

Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life ; 
neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine enemies ; 

12 but hast asked for thyself understanding to discern judgment; Behold I have 

done according to thy words: * lo, I have given thee a wise and an understanding 
heart; so that there was none like thee before thee, neither after thee shall 

13 any arise like unto thee. And I have also given thee that which thou hast not 

asked, both riches, and honor: so that there shall not be any among the kings like 

14 unto thee all thy days. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes 

and my commandments, as thy father David did walk, then I will lengthen thy 

15 days. And Solomon awoke; and, behold, 7¢ was a dream, And he came to 

Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of the covenant of the Lord [ Jehovah ],° and 
offered up burnt-offerings, and offered [made]” peace-offerings, and made a feast 
to all his servants. 

16 Then came there two women that were harlots,’ unto the king, and stood 

17 before him. And the one woman said, O my lord, Land this woman dwell ix 
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one house; and I was delivered of a child with her in the house. And it came to 
pass the third day after that I was delivered, that this woman was delivered also; 
and-we were together ; ° there was no stranger with us in the house, save we two in 
the house. And this woman’s child [son ]’° died in the night ; because she overlaid 
it. And she arose at midnight, and took my son from beside. me, while thine hand- 
maid slept, and laid it in her bosom, and laid. her dead child [son] ** in my bosom, 
And when I rose in the morning to give my child [son] *® suck, behold, it was dead : 

but when I had considered it in the morning, behold, it was not my son which I 
did bear. And the other woman said, Nay; but the living 7s my son, and the 
dead ts thy son. And”? this said, No; but the dead 7s thy son, and the living 
ts my son. Thus they spake before the king. Then said the king, The one 
saith, This ¢s my son that liveth, and thy son ¢s the dead: and the other saith, 
Nay ; but thy son 7s the dead, and my son 7¢s the living. And the king said, 
Bring me a sword, And they brought a sword before the king. And the king 
said, Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one, and half to the 
other. Then spake the woman whose the living child was unto the king, for 
her bowels yearned upon her son, and she said, O my lord, give her the living 
child, and iu no wise slay it. But the other said, Let it be neither mine nor 
thine, but divide it. Then the king answered and said, Give her™ the living 
child, and in no wise slay it: she és the mother thereof. And all Israel heard 
of the judgment which the king had judged ; and they feared the king: for they 
saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do judgment. is 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


¢ . 
1 Ver. 5.—[The Sept. and Chald. here repeat Lorp; the Syr. follows the Hbr. in reading God ; while the Vulg. and 


Arab. avoid repeating the divine name. 
2 Ver. 7.—[Some MSS., 


followed by the Sept. and Vulg., prefix the conjunction }. 


3 Ver. 10.—[Many MSS. read (7)/1" instead of SJ, and are followed by the Chaldee, 


4 Ver. 12.—[Many MSS and editions, fo'lowed by the Vulg. 
The Sept. put this clause in the pust tense: ws ou yéyovev avinp omords cor év BaorAcdor, the Vat. ending the 


5 Ver. 13.— 


, have JV D723 in the plural. 


clause here ; but the Alex., by retaining the last words of the Hbr., wagas tas nuépas gov, makes nonsense, 


6 Ver. 15. --[The Sept. add év Buy. 


7 Ver. 15.—[The Hbr, WY") is the same before “ peace-offerings ” and before “feast,” and is quite different from the 


Syyay before “ burnt-offerings.” The distinction is accurately preserved by the Sept. and the Vulg. 
8 Ver. 16.--[This translation is sustained here, as in Josh, ij. 1, by all the VV. except the Chald., and is undoubtedly 


the invariable and distinctly-marked sense of the frequent br. word. 


objection to the sense of harlots seems insufficient, 
9 Ver. 18.--[Many MSS., 


followed by the Sept. and Vulg., 


The Chald. renders inn-keeper's. ‘The author's 


prefix the conjuction }. 


10 Ver, 19,—[It is better to retrain Epeneeent | the passage the same rendering of the same Hbr. word, 


11 Ver, 22.—[One MS., followed by the Vat., Sept. 


12 Ver, 27.--[The Sept, remove ay possible obscurity by ‘paraphrasing, 
] 


her,” &c.—F. G. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And Solomon made affinity. After 
the rule of Solomon was established by the re- 
moval of his enemies from within (chap. ii. 46), he 
sought to make it outwardly strong, also, by a 
family alliance with the king of Egypt. After 
David’s great victories over the surrounding na- 
tions, and especially after the Philistines were 
rendered powerless, EKeypt was the nearest and 
most powerful neighbor of the kingdom of Israel. 
As the latter had increased so much in extent and 
power, the king of Egypt may also have desired 
an alliance with the king of Israel (Mwald, Gesch. 
Isr., iii. s. 279); but such an alliance secured Solo- 
mon against other nations, and was even productive 
of an enlargement of his territory (chap. ix. 16). 
The Pharaoh named here ‘ belonged certainly, fol- 
lowing the synchronism, to the 21st Tanaitic 
dynasty, and may have been its last king, Psusen- 
nes or Psusennos, who reigned thirty-five years ” 
(Winer, &.-W.-B., ii. s. 363),—This marriage with 





and Arab., omits the second clause of ver. 22. 


“Give the child to her that said, Give 


an Egyptian was not contrary to the law, since it 
only prohibited union with the daughters of the 
Canaanite tribes (Ex. xxxiy. 11-16; Deut. vii. 1-3). 
The supposition of some rabbins, that the Egyptian 
had become a proselyte, is unnecessary ; it is cer- 
tain, besides, that HMgyptian worship was not in- 
troduced by her into Jerusalem; and even later no 
trace of it is found (chap. xi. 4-1).—By the city of 
David we are to understand the ancient and 
fortified. Jerusalem, the citadel of David—the 
upper city. The dwelling for the queen was but 
temporary; when the new palace was built she 
inhabited it (chap. ix. 24).—‘‘He made,” says 
Josephus, “the walls wider and firmer than they 
had been.” David had only fortified the upper 
city (2Sam. v. 7, 9). 

Vers. 2-4. Only the people sacrificed in high 
places, &c. Vers. 2 and 3 do not pronounce a 
judgment in general upon the condition of public 
worship in the beginning of Solomon’s reign (Keil), 
but form an introduction to verses 4-15. The 
connection is this: when the rule of Solomon wag 
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established from within by the extirpation of his 
foes, and outwardly by an alliance with Pharaoh, 
Solomon held a great festival for all Israel (2 Chron. 
1, 2, 3), not only to implore Jehovah’s further aid to 
his successful government, but also in gratitude for 
the past. But as Jehovah’s house was not yet 
built, and as the people, for want of a central 
sanctuary, still sacrificed on high places here 
and there, Solomon followed this custom, but 
chose the greatest, @. ¢., tle most important height, 
that at Gibeon, where the ancient tabernacle and 
the altar of burnt-offering stood. Vers. 2 and 3 
serve then to explain how it was that Solomon, 
who loved Jehovah, and, like David, kept the law, 
celebrated his great inauguration-festival on a 
high place. [Bishop Horsley remarks on ver. 3: 
This is not mentioned as a circumstance of blame 
either in the people or in the king. For had they 
not sacrificed and burnt incense on high places, they 
could not have sacrificed or burnt incense at all. 
And it appears by the sequel that the sacrifice at 
Gibeon wasacceptable.—E. H. ]— The high places are 
very often used in these books in the same sense; 
butnotalways. That m2 does not mean “ barred 


entrance,” and then ‘‘sacred forest” grove (The- 
nius, Bétteher), is easy to see from Mie. iii. 12, 
where it is synonymous with 47, mountain; 


ogomp. Mic. i. 3, 4; Jer. xxvi. 18, with Amos iv. 1, 


where niva3 stands for nina . The fundamental 


meaning is and must be: height, high place. Among 
ail ancient nations, heights and mountains were 
naturally chosen as the fit places for offering-up to 
the Deity who dwells on high, far above earth. 
But as all prayer to and worship of the Godhead 
took the form of sacrifice, for which an altar was 
requisite, nina became the expression for high 


places upon which altars were erected. By de- 
grees, however, the use of the term became more 
extended, so that places of sacrifices, even if not 
on high places. but in towns, and even in valleys, 
were also called “high places” (2 Kings xvii. 9; 
Jer. vii. 31; xxxii. 35). In heathen worship, be- 
sides the altars for sacrifices, they had many 
dwellings for the Divinity, not regular temples, 
but cells, chapels, tents, in which the image of the 
Deity stood, and these also were named nina 


(Ezek: xvi. 16); hence the expressions yA AD 
(i Kings xiii. 32; 2 Kings xvii. 29), and njpa m2 


(1 Kings xi. 7; xiv. 23). Because the worship at 
the high places so easily became entangled with 
idolatry, the Mosaic law commanded that. sacri- 
fices should only be offered at Jehovah's dwelling- 
place—the tabernacle (Levit. xvii. 3). For the 
unquiet times of the Judges, however, this pre- 
seript could not be obeyed; and as the patriarchs 
sacrificed on high places before the law was 
given (Gen. xii. 8), their example was followed; 
even Samuel did this (1 Sam. ix. 12 sqy.). Thus it 
happened that this more convenient practice took 
deep root, and it was not until much later that it 
was found possible to abolish it (2 Kings xxiii. 
4-23); it was always, however, an abnormity, 
though unavoidable, so long as an house for 
Jehoyah’s name, 2. ¢. a central sanctuary, was 
wanting (for this last expression see below on 
chap. vi.).—A thousand burnt-offerings. In the 
entire ancient world, the greatest number of 





animals possible were collected for sacrifice at 
great festivals (see below on chap. viii. 62). The 
feast must have at least lasted more than one day. 
The passage we are considering has very unfairly 
been selected to prove that the king himself sacri- 
ficed, 7. ¢., exercised priestly functions. Even the 
great number of animals offered contradicts this; 
so does chap. vi. 2; where king Solomon is said i> 
have built the house of the Lord and made win- 
dows, &e., no more means that he performed masons’ 
and carpenters’ work than that he himself offered 
the animals in sacrifice. 

Vers. 5-10. The Lord appeared to Solomon, 


&e, The expression 7X7) does not mean that 


Solomon saw Jehovah in any bodily form, but 
that Jehovah revealed himself to him. If the 


reading here and in ver. 10 be not nim, but prriby 


is to be subjoined to it; the last more general 
term serves to designate the wor ds which Solomon 
understood to be really divine communications. For 
it is evident that the word nim does not specifically 


belong to the appearing, as Thenius thinks, from 
examination of the parallel passage in 2 Chron. i. 


7, where DYN 7 AS oecurs.—Solomon grounds 


(ver. 6) his request that Jehovah would grant him 
the gifts needful for a sovereign, upon the mercy 
shown his father Dayid, to whom God had per- 
formed His promises, and raised up his son to sit 
upon the throne of Israel. He humbly calls himself 
a little child, not only asif he were just twelve years 
old, as some rabbins say, but because his youth was 
unfitted for the great and arduous task laid on 
him. Solomon died after a reign of forty years, 
and was named before (chap. xi. 4) IP, which 


makes him, as is also the general opinion, twenty 
years old at least—Going out and coming in is, 
like Deut. xxxi. 2; 1 Sam. xviii. 13, 16; 2 Sam. iii. 
25; Ps. exxi. 8, descriptive of the entire manner 
of life. The conclusion, from ver. 8, clearly refers 


to Gen. xxxii, 13; xiii. 16—The yty with 35 (like 


Job xii. 3; xxxiv. 10; Prov. xv, 32, the seat of 
thought and knowledge, ver. 9), as is to be seen 


from DED vow (ver. 12), must be connected 
with the followi ing pay, and is not to be trans- 


lated, as Luther has it, ‘obedient heart; or as the 
Vulgate, cor docile. A right sentence depends 
upon the hearing, that is, the trial of the parties, 
and for this, understanding and judgment are most 
requisite for the judge (comp. 2 Sam. xiv. 17). 
Ver. 7 refers to ruling, but ver. 9 to judging: the 
two conjoined form the kingly office (1 Sam. viii. 
6, 20; 2 Sam. xv. 4. Artemid. Oneir., ii. 14: 
Kpivelyv TO apyew EAeyov of Tadao). 

Vers. 11-15. And God said, &e. Instead of 
the life of thine enemies (ver. ‘1), ver. 13 reads 
335 it is, therefore, military glory, victory which 


DEL vow does not mean: “to ex-. 


ercise divine Geht (Keil), but: to dispense jus- 
tice—Behold it was a dream, not that he only 
knew on awaking that it was but a dream: and 
not that he remembered distinctly on awaking 
what he had dreamed (Seb. Schmidt), but: ‘ that 
it was more than a dream (an ordinary one)}— 
something really divine; of this he became. se 


is toenne 
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convinced on awaking, that immediately after \his 
return to the capital, he went to the place where 
the sacred ark stood, and worshipped the Lord 
auew with many sacrifices and thanksgiving-offer- 
ings. The thank-offerings were for this extraor- 
dinary proof of divine favor” (Hess). The sequel 
showed that it was not a mere dream. 

Ver. 16. Then came there two women, &c. 
This story is meant to show, by one instance, that 
Solomon had really received what he had prayed 
for, and what God had promised him (Theodoret: 
émieiea. tiv Tov Pacihews EBovAyIy  codiar). 
Thenius counts the whole among those passages 
which the writer gave from oral tradition; but we 
must not overlook the fact that he did not take it, 
like other narratives, from the “ book of the Acts 
of Solomon” (chap. xi. 41). [The writer of the 
Book of the Kings refers only at the end of Solo- 
mon’s reign to the book of the Acts of Solomon, 
and not at each step in his career.—K. H.]—The 


rabbins derive ni} from fy, to feed, nourish; and 
explain it thus with the Chaldee, here as in Josh. 
ii. 1, by }p73\), @ ¢, hostesses, evidently to avoid 
some offence. On this account, it can scarcely 
allude to harlots, because they, as Calmet remarks, 
seldom have many children, and if they have, 
do not usually care much about providing for 
them. As Hj is generally spoken of intercourse 


which is extra-matrimonial, or adulterous, so this 
passage refers to ‘those who have had children, 
being unmarried” (Gerlach), ; 
Vers. 17-28. And the one woman said, &c. 
She alleges that the other can persist so obstinate- 
ly in her denial, because there was no one else 
in the house. The latter probably took the child 
away to avoid the just and heavy reproach of 
having killed her own child, and the consequent, 
disgrace she would incur. This is at least more 
probable than that she wished to continue nursing 
for her health’s sake (Thenius), or that she thought 
to inherit something in the future from the child 
(Hess); or, finally, that she intended to sell it 
afterwards for her support (Le Clere).—In ver. 
21, at first the time given is the morning, in a 
general way; but next, the expression is the same 
as clara luce (Vulgate), or, “as it was becoming 


brighter and brighter” (Thenius). 9M (ver. 26) is 


the New Testament omAdyyva (2 Cor. vi. 12; vii. 15). 
Comp. Gen. xlii. 30. Luther: ‘for her motherly 
heart yearned upon her son.” The words: 
neither mine nor thine, &e., do not only show want 
of maternal love, but also envy and dislike of her 
accuser,— They feared. Comp. Luke iy. 36; viii. 25. 


The sentence made a deep impression; ods is 
here the same as in Ps. Ixviii. 16; Ixv. 10. ‘ 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Solomon's marriage with a daughter of 
Pharaoh was, strictly speaking, a political alliance ; 
but it has, nevertheless, also significance in the 
history of redemption. The great and mighty 
king of the land, which for Israel had been ‘the 
house or bondage” in which it had eaten ‘the 
bread of affliction” (Exod, xx. 2; Deut. xvi. 3), 
gives now to the king of this once despised and 
Oppressed people, his daughter in marriage, and 








must, in tLe providence of God, contribute to the 
strengthening of the Israelitish throne, and to the 
increase of the power and glory of the Israelitish 
kingdom. Thus was this marriage a witness for 
the divine beneficence in the deliverance from 
Egypt, to the goal of which Israel had come in 
the reign of Solomon—the period of the richest 
bloom of the kingdom. It was likewise a divine 
seal upon the independence of the people, which 
had begun with the exodus from Egypt, and now 
had reached its completeness. [We beg leave to 
dissent from the position here taken by our author. 
(Comp. Hxeget. on ver.1). Solomon’s alliance with 
the Egyptian princess for political purposes was 
after the fashion of worldly princes, and in direct 
hostility with the theocratic spirit. Egypt was 
quite as much an “abomination” as “ Canaan,” 
and we are surprised that our author should apolo- 
gize for Solomon in the matter.—E. H.] 

2. That sacrificing and burning of incense in high 
places was forbidden in the Mosaic law rests, not 
upon the grounds of outward regulation, but was 
a natural, necessary consequence of the Mosaic 
fundamental principles. Jehovah is one, and be- 
side him there is no God. He has chosen Israel, 
out of all the peoples of the earth, to be His people; 
He has made a covenant with them, and as a sign 
and pledge of this covenant will He dwell in the 
midst of His people. As He himself is one only, 
so also is and can His dwelling-place he only one. 
This is the place where He “ meets” His people, 
i. é, exercises the covenant relation (Exod. xxix, 
42 sq.). The concentration of the Jehovah-cultus 
is connected as inseparably with monotheism, as 
is the worship in high places, 7. ¢., in any favorite 
spot, with polytheism. From the Mosaie stand- 
point, the worship in high places appeared as an 
ignoring, yea, as a denial, of the dwelling of 
Jehovah in the midst of His people, and, conse- 
quently, of the election and of the covenant of 
Jehovah, whereof it was the witness and pledge 
(cf. Josh. xxii.). If the law in question could not 
be carried out in times of unrest and of convulsion, 
nevertheless, as soon as the period of the undis- 
turbed possession of Canaan was entered upon, it 
would remain the business of every truly theo- 
cratic king, as the servant of Jehovah, to put an 
end, as far as possible, to worship in high places. 
Hence, also, was David, after he had won for 
Israel victory over all enemies, most earnest to 
erect an enduring central sanctuary, for which the 
old tabernacle, especially since the removal of 
the ark of the covenant from it, was no longer 
serviceable. Since this, however, was denied him, 
he laid the charge of it upon Solomon, his son and 
successor, and made the building of a ‘“ house of 
Jehovah” the first and most pressing duty of his — 
reign (1 Chron. xxviii. 2 sqg.). After the building of 
the temple, sacrificing in high places should have 
disappeared totally ; but it forever kept emerging, 
even under kings who in other respects adheréd 
firmly to the worship of Jehovah. Nevertheless, 
it is constantly spoken of as a defect or an abnor- 
mity (1 Kings xv. 14; xxii. 44; 2 Kings xii. 4; xiv. 
4; xv. 4,35;.xxi. 3). 

3. The divine revelation which Solomon re- 
ceived, came, as in so many other instances both 
in the Old and also even in the New Testament, 
through the medium of a dream. In itself the 
dream is, according to the Scripture, something 
wholly idle and vain (Hccles. vy. 6; Job xx. 8; Is., 
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xxix. 7. 8); in so far, however, as man is then re- 
moved entirely from the sensible and outward 
world, and is in the condition ef a pure psychical 
intuition, he can, more than in the natural, wakeful 
condition, become a more receptive soil for divine 
influences and communications. Hence, in Weclesi- 
asticus xxxi, (xxxiy.) 2 sq., while the nothingness of 
dreams is taught, yet in ver. 6 this statement fol- 
lows: éav py mapa tnpictov [sc. Ta évirvia] aro- 
oranh év érioxory, 1 OG¢ ei¢ aiTa Tv Kapdiav cod. 
Dreams of the latter description are placed, conse- 
quently, on a level with prophecy and visions, 


which are the operation of the mx of Jehovah 


(Joeliii. 1). But these invariably presuppose a cer- 
tain spiritual temper upon the part of the dreamer. 
“The prophetic dream of the night, as a rule, is con- 
nected with the moral reflections and presentiments 
of the day ” (Lange, on Gen. xx. 3). A soul directed 
towards God and divine things in its wakeful state, 
is peculiarly fitted, in the stillness of the night, in 
its involuntary expressions, 7. e., in its dreams, to 
receive purely spiritual, inwardly divine influences. 
Such was the case with Solomon. His dream 
shows what then agitated and filled his sonl, and 
that the festivity he then held was not an empty 
political ceremony, but resulted from an actual re- 
ligions need. An Adonijah, at his feast at the 
spring Rogel (chap. i. 9-25), would never have 
been able to dream so. If ever dream contained 
nothing chimerical (visionary), it was Solomon’s 
dream at Gibeon. [Bp. Hall, beautifully: ‘ Solo- 
mon worships God by day: God appears to Solo- 
mon by night. Well may we Jook to enjoy God 
when we have served him.—E. H.] 

4, The prayer of Solomon unites in itself all 
that belongs to a true prayer. It affords evidence 
especially of the genuine theocratic spirit in which 
this son of David had been educated, and was now 
entering upon his royal office. He recognises the 
greatness of the task to be the king of the people 
which Jehovah has chosen from among all peoples 
of the earth, and his first and greatest anxiety is 
to comply with this demand. He feels that he, 
especially in his youth and inexperience, cannot do 
this of his own strength, and he prays for enlight- 
enment from on high, not so much for himself’ as 
for the sake of the people. It is not his own merit 
which gives him courage for this prayer, but 
he rests it upon the divine grace and merey which 
his father had so richly experienced. His words 
are not many, but the few he utters are the ex- 
pression of a living, child-like faith, as simple and 
substantial as it is inward and true. 

5. The history of the two women “is genuinely 
Oriental, in which we must dismiss from our minds 
wholly, our forms of justice and processes of proof: 
since an accurate, striking flash, which solves the 
difficulty, in living, immediate insight with one 
stroke, as with the sharpness of a sword, is far loftier 
than a regular consideration and balancing of the 
grounds advanced, for and against. Therefore, this 
yvisdom, as belonging to the period, to the land, and 
to the whole people, must be looked upon as a high 
gift of God, as, indecd, it actually was ” (Gerlach). 
Examples of similar judicial decision are not want- 
ing in antiquity. Grotius observes: Noa dissimile 
—dlud Ariopharnis regis Thracum, qui de tribus jilios 
se Cimmeriorum regis dicentibus euin pro filio habutt, 
qui jussus cadaver patris jacubis noluerat, incessere. 
Owe historia est apud Siculum Diodorum. Another 





instance ‘tis adduced by Robertson from an Indian 
book. A woman in bathing left her child on the 
bank of a pond. A female demon who was pass- 
ing by carried it off. Both appear before the 
goddess with their claims. She commands that 
each shall seize an arm and a leg and pull at it. 
The mother of the child is recognised by her re- 
fusal” (Philippson). Solomon demonstrated his 
capacity as judge in the case in hand, in so far 
especially that, in the absence of witnesses and of 
outward means of proof, he kneav how to bring 
the secret truth to light in such way as to con- 
vince the contestants themselves. The words of 
Prov. xvi. 10 are here confirmed. While Niemeyer, 
in the judgment of Solomon, recognises, if not 
“God’s wisdom,” at least ‘rapid decision, pres- 
ence of mind, and an accurate insight into human 
nature,” other theologians of the dlwininati- 
period, have seen nothing more than ‘the pro- 
ceeding of an Oriental despot, a fancy which would 
not do much to subserve the interests of a Huro-- 
pean prince” (G. L. Bauer in Keil on the place), 
He who judges so unwisely, only shows in the 
act, that in like or similar circumstances he would 
scareely have reached so wise a judgment as Solo- 
mon’s. Little as Solomon’s procedure may corre- 
spond to our present notions of the administration 
of justice, formally considered, nevertheless that 
which for all time remains the chief point was 
not wanting, ver. 12—the divine gift of bringing 
to light the secret, inward fact, and of awakening 
the sleeping conscience, so that falsehood and mis- 
representation vanish, and the truth comes forth. 
Without this gift all forms and rules of investi- 
gation avail nothing; yea, as experience has so 
often shown, they serve to pervert the conscience 
and to conceal the truth. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Ver. 1. Cramer: Although marriage with per- 
sons of unlike faith be allowed, and is in itself no 
sin (1 Cor. vii. 14), it is, nevertheless, better that 
one avoid it, because the. unbelieving perverts the 
believer more frequently than the believer converts 
the unbeliever.—Starke: God has the hearts of all 
men in His hands, and can bring it to pass that 
they who have been inimical to us, and have despis- 
ed us, shall hold us in great honor (Proy. xvi. 7; 
Gen, xxxi. 24).—As soon as Solomon saw his exist- 
ence secured, he proceeded to matrimony.—Ver. 
2-4. Solomon’s Sacrificial Festivity: (a) When he 
celebrated it (at the beginning of his reign to re- 
turn thanks for the past assistance of God, and to 
implore its continuance); (>) where he kept it (upon 
the high place at Gibeon, because no temple was 
built as yet: the place of prayer in the Old and in 
the New Testament).—Though God dwell not in 
temples built by human hands, yet it is needful 
for each congregation to have an house, where with 
one mouth it praises the name of the Lord. Where 
this need is not felt, there is a defect in faith and 
love for the Lord.—Ver. 3. He loved the Lord. 
This is the best and greatest thing that can be 
said of aman. §o, every one who loves the world, 
has not in him the love of the Father: this is only 
where God is loved above all things, His word ob- 
served, and His commandments fulfilled with joy 
and delight (1 John ii. 5, 15; v. 3). Happy is he 
who, to the question of the Lord: Lovest thou me 4 
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can return the answer of Peter (John xxi. 17). 
Because Solomon loved the Lord he honored also 
his father, and walked in his ways. The want of 
filial piety in our day comes from want of love to 
the Lord.—Ver. 4. If we should begin our daily 
work with the sacrifice of our prayer, how much 
more our life’s calling, and every weighty under- 
taking upon which our own and the well-being of 
other men depends (God grant it, He who can 
help, &c.). 

Vers. 5-15. The Prayer of Solomon: (a) Its 
contents (ver. 6-9); (0) its answer (ver, 10-14).— 
Ver. 5. SrarKe: Those who love God (ver. 3), 
God loves in return, and reveals himself to them 
(John xiv. 21)—Hant: The night cannot be 
otherwise than holy to him whom the previous 
day has been holy.—In our dreams we often speak 
and act in such way that we must be frightened, 
upon awaking, at how much that is impure and cor- 
Tupt is still within us. Upon this account we 
should pray in the evening: Ah! may my soul in 
sleeping also do that which is good, or, if I dream, 
be it from thee, so that my senses even in sleep 
may acquire love for thee, &e. (Ps. lxiii. 7).—[One 
is here reminded of Bp. Ken’s beautiful evening 
hymn: ‘Glory to thee, my God, this night.’”— 
i. H.J—A dream like Solomon’s does not happen 
when the day just past has been spent in revel 
and riot, in gross or in refined sin.—Lisco: What 
happened here in dream, Christ commands in 
“Our Father.”—Srarke: God well knew what 
Solomon needed; but he bid him ask, (1) to show 
how negligent men are in praying for what is 
spiritual; (2) that he would only bestow His gifts 
in the ordinance of prayer; (3) that great person- 
ages might have an example of what they should 
ask of God, above all others. Ask what I shall give 
thee: (a) a test-word, for as man wishes and 
prays, so does he show of whose spirit he is the 
child (Ps. exxxix. 23); (b) a word of warning, for 
we not only may, but we should also ask for all 
which we have most at heart (Ps. xxxvii. 4).— 
Ver. 6-10. When is our prayer pleasing to God? 
(a) When we pray in the feeling of our weakness 
and helplessness, and in confidence in the mercy 
of God and His promises; (}) when before all 
things we ask for spiritual blessings and gifts 
(Matt. vi. 33; Eph. i. 3).—The true wisdom for 
which we have to ask God (James i. 5), does not 
consist in manifold and great knowledge, but in 
the understanding of what is good and bad (Job 
xxviii. 28; James iii. 17; Eph. v. 17), and isa 
fruit of the renewal of our mind (Rom. xii. 2).—A 
ruler who does not ask God for an obedient heart 
for himself, can and ought not to hope for or expect 
that his people will yield him a submissive heart.— 
Youth, which as a rule places freedom in lawless- 
ness, needs before all things to ask God daily for an 
obedient heart.—Vers. 8,.9. Prarr: Subjects are 
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the splendor of their position (Hoheit); but they 
are God's people, and as such, are to he governed 
and judged. 

Ver. 11-14. The granting of Solomon's prayer 
teaches and assures us: (a) That God grants more: 
than they request, over and above praying and 
understanding, to those who call upon him with. 
earnestness, and for spiritual gifts (Hph. i. 20; 
Matt. vi. 33); (0) that God gives to him upon whom. 
He confers-an office, that is, te one who does not 
rush into an office or calling, but is called. thereto: 
by God, the necessary understanding, if he humbly 
seek it—Where there is wisdom, there comes, 
indeed, also gold and silver (Prov. iii. 16 sg.), but: 
not the reverse.—Ver. 15. Hau: A heart cou- 
scious in itself of the living evidences of a specias 
grace of God, cannot forbear feeling that it should 
be authenticated through outward signs, and espe- 
cially through munificence. 

Vers. 16-28: Lisco: Solomon’s Wise Judg-. 
ment: (a) The question in dispute (vers. 16-22); 
(2) the decision (vers. 23-28).—Vers. 17-22. Such 
sin brings together, but it unites only for a short: 
time; for it produces discord, wrangling, and 
controversy. Abiding peace dwells only in the 
house where the God of peace binds hearts  to-- 
gether.—He who takes from the heart of a mother 
her child, or estranges or deprives her, will not 
escape the righteous tribunal of the judge to whom, 
the mother (das mutterherz) calls and appeals.— 
Litigation is generally associated with envy, false- 
hood, and unrighteousness, hence the Lord says, 
be ready, &e. (Matt. v. 25; Luke xii. 58).—Ver: 26. 
If an immoral woman be merciful for the son of 
her body, and cannot forget her little child (Aind- 
leins), how much more should every Christian 
mother be ready to offer, when necessary, the 
heaviest sacrifice to deliver her child from moral 
ruin.—SekILeR: If in the hearts of sinners the love 
of father and mother be so strong, how strong must 
the fatherly love of God be (Isai. xlix. 15) ?—KEnvy 
hardens all human feeling, and makes one hard 
ana heartless.—Ver. 27. When a child, apparently. 
given over to death, is restored to its parents by, 
divine providence, so much the more must their, 
chief solicitude be toeducate and bring it up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.—Not power 
and foree, not great pomp, and pride, and tyranny, 
but wisdom and righteousness, give to the govern- 
ment authority, and call forth genuine fear and: 
the voluntary obedience of the people.—If it were 
given to a Soiomon to bring to disgrace lying and 
misrepresentation, by judicial wisdom andknow- 
ledge of the human heart, and to deliver a righteous 
judgment, how much less shall liars and hypocrites 
stand up under the tribunal of Him who could: 
say, A greater than Solomon is here! who, without 
needing witnesses and judicial examination, will 
bring to light what is hidden in darkness (1 Cor. 


not simply creatures of the authorities, nor are they | iv. 5), and before whose judgment-seat we must- 
designed for the exercise of their pleasures and | all appear (2 Cor. v. 10). 
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B.—Solomon’s officers, household, and his high intellectual culture. 
Cuap. IV. 1-34 (IV. 1; V. 14). 


2 So king Solomon was king over all Israel. And these were the princes 
which he had; Azariah the son of Zadok the priest.’ Elihoreph and Ahiah, the 
sons”* of Shisha, scribes; Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud, the recorder. And 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over the host: and Zadok and Abiathar were 
the priests; and Azariah the son of Nathan was over the officers: and 
Zabud the son of Nathan was principal officer, and the king’s friend: * and 
Ahishar was over the household: and Adoniram the son of Abda was over the 
tribute. 

And Solomon had twelve officers over all Israel, which provided victuals for 
the king and his household: each man his month ina year made provision, And 
these are their names: The son of Hur, in mount Ephraim: The son of Dekar, in 
Makaz, and in Shaalbim, and Beth-shemesh, and Elon *-beth-hanan: The son of 
Hesed, in Aruboth ; to him pertained Sochoh, and all the land of Hepher: The 
son of Abinadab, in all the region [highlands °] of Dor ; which had Taphath the 
daughter of Solomon to wife: Baana the son of Ahilud; to him pertained Taa- 
nach and Megiddo, and all Beth-shean, which 7s by Zartanah beneath Jezreel, 
from Bethshean to Abel-meholah, even unto the place that is beyond Jokneam 
[Jokmeam]: The son of Geber, in Ramoth-gilead ; to him pertained the towns of 
Jair the son of Manasseh, which ae in Gilead ;° to him also pertained the region 
of Argob, which 7s in Bashan, threescore great cities with walls and brazen bars: 
15 Abinadab the son of Iddo had Mahanain: Ahimaaz was in Naphtali; he 
also took Basmath the daughter of Solomon to wife: Baanali the son of Hushai 
was in Asher and in’ Aloth: *Jehoshaphat the son of Paruah, in Issachar: 
19 Shimei the son of Elah, in Benjamin: Geber the son of Uri was in the country 
of Gilead, in the country of Sihon king of the Amorites, and of Og king of 
Bashan; and he was the only officer which was in the land. ° Judah and Israel 
were many, as the sand which zs by the sea in multitude, eating and drinking 
and making merry. 

And Solomon reigned over all kingdoms from the river *® unto the land of 
the Philistines, and unto the border of Egypt: they brought presents, and 
served Solomon all the days of his life. And Solomon’s provision for one day 
was thirty measures [cor] of fine flour, and threescore measures [cor] of meal. 
Ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, and a hundred sheep, be- 
sides harts, and roebucks, and fallow deer,” and fatted fowl. For he had 
dominion over all the region on this side the river, from Tiphsah even to Azzah, 
over all the kings on this side the river: and he had peace on all sides round 
about him. And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree, from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon. And 
Solomon had forty * thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve 
thousand horsemen [saddle-horses]. And those officers provided victual for 
king Solomon, and for all that came unto king Solomon’s table, every man 
in his month: they lacked nothing. Barley also and straw for the horses and 
dromedaries [coursers *] brought they unto the place where the officers were, 
every man according to his charge. 

And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and 
largeness of heart, even as the sand that 7s on the sea shore. And Solomon’s 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the east country, and all the 
wisdom of Egypt. For he was wiser than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, 
and Heman, and Chaleol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol: and “ his fame was in 
all nations round about. And he spake three thousand proverbs: and his songs 
were a thousand and five.” And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that ¢s 
in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also 
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34 of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


And there came 





of all people to hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, which 


had heard of his wisdom.”® 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 2.—[Our author translates {DI “war der héchste” for reasons given in the Hweg. Com. Keil also takes the 


sanie view of the word. On the other hand, all the ancient VY. (the Vat. Sept., however, omits the word) give the usual 


rendering, prtest ; so also Luther, and the A. VY. 
the word is to be placed in apposition with 


The question really turns upon which of the names, Azariah or Zadok, 
Ly the Masoretie punctuation, by the Chald., and by the Sept., (o tepevs in 


the nominative), itis placed in apposition with Azariah, whieh, according to ver, 4, cannot be correct, if the translation 


priest be retained. 
Gen.), by the Syr., and the A.V., 


ordinary sense of the word is retained. 


He ce the adoption of the other sense by our author and Keil, 


But by the Vulg. (sacerdotis in the 


it is placed in apposition with Zadok, and the difficulty is thus removed, while the 
In this way, too, the absence of the ) before Elihoreph is accounted for. The 


sense will then be, Azariah (the son of Zadok the priest) was one of the scribes with Elihoreph and Ahiah, 
2 Ver. 3.— tne MSS., followed by the Sept., write j2 in the singular, thus making Ahiah only the son of Shisha. 


8 Ver. 5.— 


Ilere again Wwe have the same quesiion of translation as in ver, 2, but differently solyed in the A.V. The 


Heb. expression yon my m3 hI} wan is rendered by the author as well as by Keil, in the same way as in the 


AY. 
Teb. Gr., § 816). 


cannot mean priast, because Zadok and Abiathar were “the priests.” 


also may have been @ priest. The Chald., 
reason for rejecting it, 


for Tat read 3}. 


It is urged that JD cannot be in apposition with Nathan because it is without the article (see Nordheimer’s 


Adinitting that the Heb. usage requires Te) to be regarded as a predicate, it is further urged that it 


They certainly were the high-priests; but Zabud 


Syr., and Vulg., all retain the sense of priest, and there seems no sufficient 
“ Zubud, the son of Nathan, was a pricst, and the king’s friend,” 


Twelve MSS, and the Syr., 


4 Ver. 9.—[Eleven MSS., followed by the Vulg., prefix the conjunction | to M2; the Sept. supply its place by éws, 


and so our author translates. The Arab. 


unknown, 


uses the relative, “ Elon which is in Beth-hanan.” 


The locality is quite 


6 Ver, 11.—[Here, as in Josh. xi, 2; xii, 28, it is better to preserve the force of the Heb. DJ, as in the author's ver- 
bea 


sion. 


The Vulg., Syr., Sept., and Arab. make it a part of the proper name, 


6 Ver, 13—[{The Vat. (not Alex.) Sept. omits the previous clause, and in each case, after the mention of the officer 


and his district, alds els. 
7 Ver, 


be right. See Hey. Com. 


8’ Ver. 17.—[The Vat. Sept. omits ver 17 here, and gives it afterwards instead of the last clause of ver. 19, 
Th s whole list of proper names is variously modified in the VY. 
9 Ver, 20.—[ Most pzinted «ditions of the Heb, begin chip. v. at this point; 


omits verses 2)-26 (¢f. chap. iii). 


16.—[The Vulg., Sept., Syr., and Arab, make the preposition part of the name, and read Baaloth. This cannot 


It also 


so our author, and hence his note.—F. G. 


The Se vin the Vulg., and Luther [also the A, V.and Walton’s Polyglot] reckon chap. v, 1-14 as belonging to chap. iv., an 


begin chap. y. with its 15th verse.—Biihr. 


10 Ver, 21.—[There is here no preposition in the Heb., although it is supplied in the parallel place, 2 Chron. ix. 26, 
onvids POS) - The Chuld. has made up the deficiency by translating “from the river Euphrates unto the land of 
the Philistines and unto the border of Egypt,” but the Vulg. (a umine terre Philisthium usque ad terminem , Ay pti), 


Syr., and Arab. reduce Solomoen’s empire to nothing. 
*Acyvrrrov. 


The Alex. Sept. has are rod rotamod yis dAAopvAwY Kal ews oplov 


11 Ver, 23,—[DaNr9 Vulg., cervi; Sept. (Alex.), éAdgor. YAY Vulg, capriw; Sept. (Alex.), Sopxdda, DM? Vulg. 


bubali ; Sept. (Alex.) omits, 


On ‘ay of. Rosenmiiller’s Bochart Iierozvicoro, ii. 308. 


12 Ver, 26.—The parallel place 2 bron, ix. 25 shows, that not DIAN but j nya should be read, with which also 
Chron, x. 26 and 2 Chron. i. 14 accord.—Biihr, [The author accordingly rightly translates “four thousand;” but there is no 


variation in the MSS. nor in the VY. 


18 Ver, 28,—[Heb. YI, « superior kind of horse to the chariot-horses just mentioned. None of the VY. sustain 


the translation @romedaries. Keil translates “runners.” 
14 Ver, 31.—[The Vat. Sept. omits this clause. 
16 Vor, ae Sept.: five thousand. 
16 Ver. 


—[The Vat. Sept. here adds iff. 1, and continues: TéT¢ avéBn apads Bacrdeds *Avyvrrrou, Kat mpokareAd Bera 


THY Tacep, kat ieee aurhy Kal Tov Xavavirny Tov KaTtotkovvra év MepydB* kai edwxey a’tas Papaw amroato\ds bvyarpt 


avTod yuvalKl arwpmwy, Kal Salwpnov geoddunoe Thy Lagép.—l. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. 80 king Solomon was, &c. According 
to Thenius, the section from chap. iv. 1 to 28 is 
borrowed from two different sources, and the con- 
tents of both are so woven together that the proper 
connection is now lost. Chap. iv. 2-19 may belong 
to the older and purely historical source; chap. iv. 
1 and 20 to the later traditional one, as may also 
vers. 21, 24, 25,26. “‘ Vers, 22, 23, 27, 28 (probably 
in the following order: vers. 27, 28, 22, 23) con- 
tain the continuation of the account of the func- 
tionaries (taken from the more ancient source).” 


Tt is true that a perfect accordance is obtained 
by this arrangement of the text, which is partly 
founded on the Septuagint; but the question is 
whether the text, as it lies before us, is so dis- 
connected as to require such a forced alteration of 
style. We must presuppose the author possessed 
of enough understanding not to take what he found 
in good order, in his documentary sources, tear it 
apart, weave it together, and render the whole 
without connection. In chaps. i.-iii. he related how ~ 
Solomon’s kingdom became established and re- 
spected; in chap. iv. he tells how it was consti- 
tuted, and in what a well-ordered and flourishing 
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‘condition it was. Then he proceeds with the words 
of ver. 1: So king Solomon was king over all Is- 
rael, 7. é., with the rule of Solomon over all Israel, 
such was its estate. Now comes the account of 
the regular government and management of the 
entire realm, by the various civil officers of differ- 
ent degrees (vers. 2-19); then the court establish- 
ment, which represented the prosperous state of the 
kingdom (22-28); and lastly, that of the extraor- 
dinary acquirements of the king himself (29-34). 
The first section is very naturally followed (ver. 20) 
by remarks on the great population and prosperous 
condition of the kingdom; and this leads to the 
further remark (ver. 21) that Solomon’s dominion 
not only extended over the populous nation of Is- 
rael, but over the neighboring tribes, that were 
brought under tribute. His court establishment 
was equally brilliant, and it (vers. 22-28) corres- 
ponded with his extended sovereignty (ver. 24), 
and with the peacefulness which his subjects en- 
joyed (ver. 25). There is no want of connection in 
such a narrative. 

Ver. 2. And these were the princes, the dig- 
nitaries (comp. the double list of those under David, 
2 Sam. viii. 16-18, and <bid. xx. 23-26, where they 


are not, however, named Om), and there are two 


more here. The order of the offices is different in 
each of the three lists, so that we cannot therefrom 
form an opinion of their rank. It is characteristic 
that the military officers are named first in both of 
Dayid’s lists, and the civil offices are first in Solo- 
mon’s. The Jewish expounders, the Vulgate, Lu- 


ther, and Thenius, take }757 in ver. 2 to be in the 


genitive case: “ Azariah, the son of Zadok the high 
priest; Elihoreph and Ahiah the sons of Shisha, 
were scribes.” But against this view are the ac- 
cents (silluk with sophpasuk), according to which, 
a new sentence begins with Klihoreph; also “the 
‘omission of the copula } before Elihoreph, which 
was absolutely necessary, if Azariah had been 
joined in the same office with the brothers Eliho- 
reph and Ahiah” (Keil); finally, the son of the high- 
priest Zadok is named Ahimaaz in 2 Sam. xy. 27; 
xviii. 27; and 1 Chron. vi. 8, 9, and then his son 
Azariah }3 must therefore certainly be translated 


here by: grandson. This, however, is not suitable 
here, because son is used six times consecutively 
in the following verses, so that we cannot under- 
stand why the writer does not say the son of 
Ahimaaz. It was scarcely possible either for a 
grandson of the priest Zadok to have been old 
enough then to stand at the head of tne body of 


high dignitaries. All things considered, }7>7 must 
here be understood like >»D}197, ver. 3, as_predi- 


eate-nominative, according to the opinions of Pisca- 
tor, Le Clere, Keil, and others. We may not trans- 
late like Ewald and Bunsen: “ Azariah, the son 
of Zadok, was the high-priest,” for according to 
ver. 4, Zadok himself, and also Abiathar, were ; 
but there never were three high-priests at the same 
time. We are rather compelled, on the contrary, 


to take 3 in the sense it bears in 2 Sam. viii. 18, 
and xx. 26, where it signifies a secular office. The 
Chron. (i. 18, 17) gives instead of p°9N5 in the first 
place qb "9 DWNT, that is, the first at the 


‘nephews (Keil). 
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king’s side, those whom we now name ministers, 
or privy counsellors. The word in ver. 5 must 
necessarily have this meaning; where it stands 


without the article, Zabud was 13. If now Aza- 


Tiah is introduced in ver. 2 as wan, wholly analo- 
gous to the way in which the high priest, con- 
trasted with the other priests, is absolutely }737 


(Exod. xxix. 30; Lev. xxi. 21; 1 Kings i. 8, 38; 
2 Kings xi. 9, 15, ete.), so is he designated as the 


first or chief of the secular 9°99, upon which 


account he stands first in the list of the great office 
bearers, ‘‘ Among the trusted privy counsellors of 
the king, he held the first place” (Keil). It is not 
necessary to suppose that Zadok, whose son he was, 
was the high-priest, for this name occurs very 
often (2 Kings xv. 33; Neh. iii, 4-29; xiii. 13; xi. 
11), as well as the name Azariah (1 Chron. v. 36- 
40; ii. 39; 2 Kings xv. 30, &c.). 

Vers. 3-6. Elihoreph . . . were scribes, &c. 


45D means generally any one whose business it 
was to write or to count. The QD 5D, as the 


highest civil officers, had, no doubt, the care of all 
clerkly as well as financial matters; two are there- 
fore specified—For the office of the 4.511) see 


Introduc. § 2. It is plain that he was not the 
“hiehest minister of state,” as Winer thinks, be- 
cause he is not the first, but the third in the list. 
As the copula is wanting before Josaphat, we can- 
not conclude, with Thenius, that he was above the 


OSD, to whom Azariah must in that case also _ 


have belonged.—Shisha must be the same as Shay- 
sha in 1 Chron. xviii. 16, and Seriah in 2 Sam. xviii, 
7. The office of the father under David, passed to 
his two sons under Solomon.—For Benaiah see 
chap. ii. 35.—Kwald thinks the words: And Zadok 
and Abiathar (were) the priests a mere unnecessary 
repetition of Sam. xx. 25, because, according to 
chap. ii. 26 and 35, Solomon deposed Abiathar and 
put Zadok in his place. However, there is no suf- 
ficient ground for this view. Abiathar is again in- 
troduced as a priest here, either “because he had 
officiated in the beginning of Solomon's reign” 
(Philippson), or because, as Grotius remarks, though 
he was no longer re yet he was nomine high-priest, 
and though the apy7 was taken from him the éepw- 
oivn nevertheless remained to him (Theodoret). It 
is highly improbable that Solomon afterwards par- 
doned and restored him to office (Le Clerc).—Aza- 
riah and Zabud (ver. 5) were not the sons of the 
prophet Nathan (Thenius), but of the son of David, 
mentioned in 2 Sam. y. 14, therefore Solomon’s 
The former had the officials enu- 
merated in vers. 7-19 under him, the latter is des- 


ignated as qbrn myy jD. Ewald looks on this 
in a very modern way, and thinks it was a ‘“spe- 
cial house-priest”’ of the king’s, “ who was his pe- 
culiar minister in spiritual affairs.” However, there 
is no more mention of a priest here than in 2. Sam. 
viii. 18; AY explains yD, and both words form 


together one conception; Zabud was a “ privy 
counsellor, 7. e., friend of the king’s” (Keil).  Lu- 
ther’s translation: the son of Nathan, the priest, ia 
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quite false. Abiathar (ver. 6) was not “minister 
of the king’s household” (Keil), but “ master of the 
palace and household” (Thenius), chap. xviii. 3; 
2 Kings xviii. 18; Isai. xxii. 15. This office did 
not exist under David; but was required by the 
larger and more splendid court of Solomon. Ado- 
nivam is the same as 2 Sam, xx. 24 and 1 Kings 
xii. 18; where he is called Adoram. He was not 
tithe-master (Luther), but overseer of the hirelings 
that had to overlook the public works, for Dj) uo- 


where means vectigal or impost. Ewald and The- 
nius think the addition of the Sept.: Kai ’HAcap vicg 
Lad eri rie matpiac, original, but it is easy to see 
that it is a gloss. 

Ver. 7. Solomon had twelve officers. The 
wholly general expression Das) (from AY) to 


place, 7. ¢., people in office), is made clearer by the 
word: the provided for, &c. Hence they were not 
Hyewovec Kal otpatiyot (Josephus), neither ‘court 
cooks” (Winer), but “‘ chief rent-reccivers ” (Rosen- 
miller); whether they were regular chiefs or gov- 
ernors of provinces, the providing for the king be- 
ing only a part of their office (Thenius), is uncertain. 
Probably their districts were not arranged with 
reference to the lands of the tribes, but to the fer- 
tility of the soil. Their number, twelve, has no re- 
lation to the twelve tribes, but to the twelve months 
of the year, in each of which one of them had to 
supply his quota. The list of the districts in vers. 8 
to 19 is perhaps made with reference to the time of 
delivery, and makes no account of the geographical 
position.—The. proper names of five of the twelve 
Officials are not given, but only their fathers’ names. 
It is uncertain whether they bore those names with 
the prefix of Ben, as the Vulgate supposes (Benhur, 
Bendecur, &c.). Ben-abinadab (ver. 11) is scarcely 
a proper name. As these men have no further 
historical importance, it matters little about their 
names. Two sons-in-law of Solomon being among 
them, only shows that the list gives us a view of 
the civil offices during the middle period of his reign. 

Vers. 8-22. The son of Hur, in mount Eph- 
raim. We give here only what is most necessary 
about the situations and nature of particular dis- 


tricts. Thenius. on this place, speaks at length of 
both. (1) Mount Ephraim, in Central Palestine, 


one of the most cultivated districts of all Palestine 
(Wiuer, 2.-W.-B., s. v.). (2) Makaz (ver. 9) is named 
only here, but must belong, like Shaalbim, Beth- 
shemesh and Eilon, to the tribe of Dan (sonth of 
Ephraim and west of Judah). (3) Aruboth (ver. 
10) also does not appear elsewhere, probably a place 
in the tribe of Judah, to which Sochoh in the south 
must also have belonged (Josh. xy. 48). Hepher 
eannot be the town Gath-Hepher in Zebulon, but 
only a southern district, probably west of Sochoh, 
where a Canaanitish king had reigned before (Josh. 
xii. 17). (4) Dor (ver. 11), a town on the Mediterra- 
nean, nine Roman miles north of Cxesarea (Josh. 
xvii. 11). Maphat (¢. e., heights) Dor is the hilly 
stretch of country towards the south of the town, 
and to this Thenius reckons the whole very fertile 
pasture-plain of Sharon to Joppa. (5) Megiddo, 
anc close to it, in a southeasterly direction, Zuanach 
(ver. 12); two towns, that lie on the slope of the 
Carmel mountains, at the edge of the plain of Jez- 
reel in the tribe of Manasseh.  Beth-shean, on a 
straight line, east of Megiddo, whero the plain 
of Jezreel ceases and that of the Jordan meadows 
begins. Zartanah lay near in a southerly direction, 











and Abel-meholah still'more soutl the latter was 
the birth-place of the prophet Ehsha. Jokneam, 
according to 1 Chron. vi. 53, a levite town, the situ- 
ation of which is doubtful, perhaps it was the same 
as Kibzaim (Josh. xxi. 22). The district must then 
have included the whole land of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh on this side (west of) Jordan. (6) Ramoth- 
gilead (ver. 13), a town of the levites beyond Jor- 
dan, in the tribe of Gad, which stretched northwards 
along the tribe of Manasseh, and southwards along 
that of Reuben (Josh. xxi. 38; Deut. iv. 43). Upon 


man of Jair, comp. Numb. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14; 


Josh, xiii. 30. Our passage says as plainly as pos- 
sible that they were ir. the land of Gilead, but the 
country of A7vyob was in the land of Bashan. The 
sixty fortified cities that belonged to the last can 


therefore not be identival with nmin (Keil), as Bashan 


is always made quite distinct from Gilead (Deut. iii. 
10; Josh. xii. 5; xiii. 11; xvii. 1; 2 Kings x. 33; 
Mic. vii. 14), the translation: the ‘towns of Jair’? 
is not correct either, “because: 7m here does not 
mean to live, and the German: living in a given 
place does not signify wta but mansio” (Cassel, zu 
Lticht., iii, 4). The iand.of Bashan with Argob lay 
northeast of that of Gilead. The brazen bars mean 
that the gates of the cities were protected with 
brass. (7) Mahanaim (ver. 14), a town beyond Jor- 
dan (2 Sam. xvii. 24-27), on the borders of the tribe 
of Gad and the further portion of Manasseh on the 
Jabbok (Josh. xxi. 38). “We have no further infor- 
mation about this district of Abinadab. (8) Maph- 
talt (ver. 15), the region of the tribe of this name, 
was quite in the north of Palestine, on this side 
Jordan, west of Asher’s inheritance and bordering, 
on its south, the tribe of Zebulon. (9) <Asher’s 
(ver 16) inheritance lay along the coast of the 
Meuiterranean, northward of the tribe of Issachar 


(Deut. xxiii, 24 sq.). 3 in nidbpa must certainly be 
understood as in "WNA (Luther), but Aloth, like 


Bealoth, is a quite unknown name, for the latter 
cannot be Bealoth in Judah (Josh. xy. 24). The- 


nius boldly conjectures 4\¥ mbyn “y to the road 


leading to Tyre. (10) Issachar (ver. 17); its coun- 
try lay on this side Jordan, between Zebulon on 
the north and Manasseh on the south (Josh. xix. 
17 sq.). 
was between Ephraim on the north and Judah on 
the south, and east of Dan (Josh. xviii. 11 sq.). (12) 
Gilead (ver. 19) is used here for all the east-Jordan 


lands in general, but it could only apply to that - 


part which remained over after taking out the sixth 
and seventh districts, that is, the southern. The 
kingdom of Sthon originally extended from the 
river Jabbok im Manasseh to the river Arnon, 
which empties itself into the Dead Sea (Numb. 
xxi. 24), and passed over to the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben. Bashan lay northeast of Sihon (Numb. 
xxi. 33). The addition: an officer, &c., means : that 
although this district was perhaps the largest 
(probably because of the barrenness of the soil), it 
had only one officer. Ewald would insert 7437) 


after y 2, which is very incorrect, because in- 
stead of twelve officers, according to ver. 7, there 
would have been thirteen. The expression in ver. 
20: as the sand which is by the sea, clearly refers to 
the promise in Gen. xxii. 17; xxxii. 12. For eat. 


(11) Benjamin (ver. 18); its inheritanco - 
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tng and drinking, &c., comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 16; Proy. 
v. 17. One must either add 4y before ys (chap. 


vy. 1) like the parallel passage in 2 Chron. ix. 26, or 
bear in mind the 3 from the preceding passage, as 


Keil does. Presents, a mild expression for tribute, 
as in 2 Sam. viii. 2-G; 2 Kings xvil. 3-4, 
Vers. 22-25. And Solomon’s provision, &c. 


Wer. 22. 43 (called qn before) is the largest 


measure, and contains, according to Josephus, ten 
attic medimni [medimnus = nearly twelve gallons. 
H.] which Bockh reckous at 19857.7 Paris 
cubic inches; however, it seems from exact calcu- 
lations made by Thenius (in the Stud. u. Aritik, 
1846, s. 73 sq.), that Josephus is wrong,* and. that 
the measures only contained 10143 Paris cubic 
inches According to this, the 30 + 60 measures 
of meal tnake 171 bushels, from which 28,000 
pounds of bread were baked, “If we allow two 
pounds of bread to each person, Solomon’s court 
must have contained 14,000 people” (others com- 
pute them at only 10,000), a number which does 
not seem too great for the middle period of this 
reign. Let us think, for instance, of the great ha- 
rem, the numerous servants, the body-guard, &c., 
and consider besides, that the families of all the 
court officials belonged to it, and that there were 
only payments in provisions. « “If we take tlic 
flesh of a slaughtered ox to weigh 600 (according 
to the calculation of those-who understood the mat- 
ter), that of a cow 400, and that of a sheep 70 
pounds,” the total consumption of meat would be 
21,000 pounds, that is, one and a half pounds for 
each person; and “this is not reckoning the game 
and fowl for the king’s table.” There are similar 
accounts of expenditure at other oriental courts. 
* According to an ancient author (dthen. Deipn., iv. 
10), Alexander found on a column at Persepolis a 
placard containing an account of the daily con- 
sumption at the court of Cyrus; from this list we 
give the following: 1.000 bushels of wheat of dit- 
ferent qualities, the same of barley-meal, 400 sheep, 
300 lambs, 100 oxen, 30 horses, 30 deer, 400 fat 
gecse, 100 gostings, 300 pigeons, 600 small birds 
of various kinds, 3,750 gallons of wine, 75 gallons 
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7 
of fresh milk, and ‘the same of sour milk. Besides 
this, there was a quantity of maize, that was gath- 
ered in single rations for the cattle. r 

Tavernier reckons the number of sheep daily ¢ con- 
sumed in the seraglio of the Sultan, in his time, at 
500, besides a number of fow! 8 and an immense 
quantity of butter and rice” (Philippson; comp. Ro- 
senmilller, A. u. N. Morgenlaund, iii. s. 166). For 
won (comp. Deut. xiv. 5) see Winer, /.- W.-B., i. 


s. A94, 


interpreted ; Kimchi thinks it means capons ; 
senius, geese; Thenius, guinea-hens; and E wald, 
swans, / The splendor of the court is accounted 
for by vers. 24 and 25. The extent of Solomon's 
dominicn is defined according to the two towns 
named in vers. 24 and 25. Tipisah, t. e., Thapszeus, 
was ‘‘a large and populous town on the west bank 
of the Euphrates; it was a place where armies 
crossed over-that river, and a place for landing and 
shipping wares coming from or going to Babylon 
on the Euphrates” (Winer, ii. s. 612). While this 
town was the extreme northeasterly point, Gaza in 
the Philistines’ land, about three miles (nine and a 
* See below, chap. y. ver. 7, 


Bijan only occurs here, and is variously 
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half or ten Eng.) from the Mediterranean, formed 
the extreme southwesterly one. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, from the expression: all the region 
(land) beyond the river [7. e., west], that our author 
dwelt on the east side of the Euphrates and wrote 
there (see /utrod. § 1), as is to be learned from 
Kzra iv. 10 sg.; the expression belonged to the 
time of banishment, but was retained after the re- 
turn, and, as it seems, without regard to its geo- 
graphical signification, just for instance as the 
expression Gallia transalpina. Living under the 
vine and fiy tree (2 Kings xviii. 31) describes the 
happy and blissful state of peace, but was not, 
however, taken from the description of Messiah’s 
reign (Mic. iv. 4; Zach. iii. 10) (Iwald), but on the 
contrary was woven into the latter. From Dan to 
Beersheba, boundaries of Palestine north and east 
(Judges xx. 1; 1 Sam. iii. 20; 2 Sam. iii. 10). 
Vers. 26-28. And Solomon had 40,000 stalls 
of horses, &c. In ver. 26 the description of the 
court appointments, which had been interrupted by 
the remarks in vers. 24 and 25, is continued. nis 


are horse-stalls, stables, mangers (Bochart: loculi 
in stabulis distincti). According to chap. x. 26, Sol- 
omon had. 1,400 chariots; each of these was, as 
the representations on Igyptian and Assyrian mon- 
uments show, drawn by two horses, making 2,800 
of these; the remaining 1,200 were reserves, for if 
one fell it was usual to attach a third horse (Xeno- 


phon, Cyrop., vi. 1-27). Dw 5 does not mean 


riders here, bunt saddle-horses in contrast with har- 
nessed horses, as in 2 Sam. i. 6; Wzek. xxvii. 14 
The opinion that Tsrael lived in peace (ver. 25) be- 
cause Solomon had made great warlike prepara- 
tions (ver. 26) with which he protected his kingdom 
(Thenius, Keil), is quite a wrong one; the question 
is not of war here, but to what the nj N refers, 


namely, the maintaining of harness- and saddle- 
horses, and the expenses of the court. Tna-ver. 27, 
therefore, it is again said that the twelve officers 
who had to provide for the sustenance of all the 
persons in the court, had also to provide for this 
great number of horses; ver. 28 then gives the kind 
of provision the latter received, namely, Larley 
and straw. Oats were not cultivated in the Kast, 
therefore barley was the usual food for horses; the 
poorer classes alone used it for bread also (Judges 
vii. 13, and Cassel on the place. Comp. Wier, I.s. 
410). For won see Esther viii. 10, 14. The coursers 


served to carry “the king’s orders to the different 
districts” (Thenius). To oyna TWN the Sept., 


Vulgate, and Thenins stipply as subject: the king, 
which is certainly false, for if*Solomon sometimes 
changed his residence, he did not travel about with 
16,000 horses (ver. 26). According to chap. x. 26, 
the horses were placed in different towns, into 
which the barley and straw were brought, as Keil 
says: “where they-(barley and straw) should be, 
according as the horses were distributed about.” 
Vers. 29-30. And God gave Solomon wis- 
dom, &c. Hitherto the narrative treats of the 
organs by means of which the order and happy 
condition of Solomon's kingdom was conditioned, 
but now it turus to the head of the realin, the king 
himself, and remarks that in him which particularly 
distinguished him and qualified him to} the ruler, 
namely, the wisdom he had received from God, 


|“ While 79m denotes more the entire spiritual con- 
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dition, 73)2N designates sharpness of insight, but! rived his proverbs (parables) from all these things. 


in 35 am the ingenium capaxz is set forth” (The- 
nius), the talent to take up and comprehend all, even 
the most diversified objects of knowledge. Hence 
the addition: as the sand which is by the sea, 
which is a figurative description of an innumerable 
multitude (chap. iv. 20; Gen. xli. 49; xxxil. 13; 
Ps exxxix. 18). Luther's translation, a comforted 
heart, is wrong.—All the sons of the east, that 
is, not only those Arabians distiuguished for their 
skill in proverbs, but all the tribes living to the 
east of Palestine (also the northeast), who were 
famous in any branch of knowledge (Jer. xlix. 28; 
Gen. xxix. 1; Numb. xxiii. 7; Job i. 3). Opposite 
these, in the west, was Myypt, the wisdom of which 
was almost proverbial in the ancient world (Isai. 
xix. 11; Acts vii. 22; Joseph., Antig., viii. 2-5; 
Herodot., ii. 160). There were no other lands dis- 
tinguished for wisdom in Solomon's time; the Greek 
learning only commenced 400 years later. 

Ver. 31. The sons of Mahol, not the poets 


(Luther), for Simp means as appell. dance, round 


dance (Ps. xxx. 12; exlix. 3); but here it is a pro- 
per name. It must remain uncertain whether these 
four men were celebrated persons of more ancient 
time, or whether they were contemporaries of Solo- 
mon; we have no further information about them. 
Ethan and Heman, named in 1 Chron, xv. 17 and 
19 among the musicians appointed by David, but 
it is seareely to be supposed that the wisest men 
of the time were among them. The headings of 
Ps. lxxxviii. and Ixxxix. are more likely to refer to 
our Heman and Ethan, as they are there called 
Ezrahites. All four names are close together 1 
Chron. ii.6: ‘the sons of Zerah (the sons of Ju- 
dah); Zimri, and Ethan, and Calcol, and Dara;” 
Grotius and Le Clere believed them to be iden- 
tical with these; as also Moyers and Bertheau, 
more recently; but even if yq79 is the same as 


ys, and Ezrach the same as Serach, the difficulty 
still remains that Chalcol and Darda are here named 
sons of Mahol, and that there is nowhere else any 
intimation of the wisdom of Zerach’s sons. The 
rabbinical book Seder Olam (ed. Meyer, p. 52 sq.), 
alone says of them: “these were prophets that 
prophesied in Egypt.” 

Ver. 32. And hespake three thousand prov- 
erbs, &c. Prov. i. 1-6 explains what proverbs are 
and what their use is. He spake is as muchas: 
he originated them. The fixed number, 3,000, cer- 
tainly shows that they were written down and col- 
lected, possibly only in part, or possibly not at all, 
by himself. Unfortunately, the greater number of 
these proverbs are lost; for if we admit that all 
those in the biblical book of Proverbs were com- 
posed by Solomon, yet there are only 915 verses in 
the booix, and these are not all proverbs. There 
remains still less of the thousand and five songs. 
It is doubtful if Canticles be one of those. he 
Ixxiid and exxviith Psalms have Solomon’s name 
at tho beginning, and there is no real reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the heading; many think 
he was the author of the exxxiid Psalm; Kwald 
thinks he wrote only the iid Psalm. 

Ver. 33. He spake of trees, &c. His wisdom 
was not only in spiritual, religious, and social mat- 
ters, and displayed in doctrine and poetry, but in 
natural things, the entire kingdoms of plants and 
animals. Josephus is wrong in saying that he de- 

* 








The cedar is the largest, most beautiful, and useful 
of trees, and the hyssop the smallest and most in- 
significant plant. The hyssop which grows on the 
wall is a particular kind of wall-moss (Thenius), 
the other hyssop is a stem-formed plant, that grows 
to one or two feet high (comp. Winer, &.- W.-B., s. v.). 


‘The many kinds of beasts mean the whole animal 


kingdom, divided according to the manner of mo- 
tion: four-footed (ADA), flying, creeping, and swim- 


ming (Gen. vi. 20; vii. 8). This passage can scarcely 
mean that Solomon also wrote works on all plants 
and animals, but only that he understood these sub- 
jects and could “speak” of them. We need not 
suppose that such works, because they may have 
had no significance for God’s kingdom, should not 
also have been preserved. 

Ver, 34. There came of all people, &c. The 
greatness and extent of Solomon’s fame for wisdom 
are shown by the fact that he not only continued to 
be the type and model of all wisdom to his own peo- 
ple; but is so regarded in the Kast, even at the 
present day. The Koran (Sur. xxvii. 17) praises 
him as knowing the languages of men and demons, 
of birds and ants; these all, it says, he could hold 
intercourse with. The Turks still possess a work 
of seventy folio volumes, which is called the book 
of Suleiman, @ ¢,.Solomon. The whole of the wis- 
dom and secret learning of the Kast is connected 
with his name.—F'rom all kings, certainly means, 
as Thenius maintains, that they sent ambassadors, 
who did him homage, or received more certain in- 
formation about him; comp. the narrative, chap. x. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. To represent Solomon's kingdom in its great- 
ness and in its prosperous, well-ordered condition, 
is the plain design of this entire section, and upon 
this account the lists of officers, &e., which in them- 
selves are dry, acquire a higher, historical (hezlsge- 
schichtliche) signification. The period of the judges 
was the time of public crudeness in which there was 
an absence of order, and of organic unity of the 
kingdom. The age of David was that of continuous 
wars and battles, in which indeed victory over all 
enemics at Jast came, and with it at the same time 
the beginning of a well-ordered condition ; but not 
complete peace for the kingdom. This first came 
with Solomon's reign (1 Chron. xxii. 8, 9). The 
reign of Solomon is the result of all preceding con- 
flicts and divine teachings. It is the kingdom of 
Israel in its highest maturity. To represent it as 
such, it needed the authentication which our sec- 
tion supplies, and which in like manner in the 
whole history of the kings does not occur again. - 
At this highest reach this kingdom was, upon the 
one side, the fulfilment of the divine promise (Gen. 
xxii. 17, and Hxod. iii. 17 sq.; ef with chap. iv. 20, 
and chap. v. 5), and, upon the other side moreover, 
it was itself a prontise, an historical prophecy, a 
ond TOV meAddvtwr, As the whole Old Testament 
economy in its sensnousness and outwardness points 
beyond itself, to the New Testament in its spiritu- 
ality and inwardness, so especially is Solomon’s 
kingdom the type of the Messiah’s. What the 
former is kata odpxa, the latter is Kata mvevua, 
For the delineation of the latter, the prophets bor- 
rowed words from the delineation of the former in 
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our section here (Mich. iv. 4; Zach. iii. 10. Of 
above, on chap. i.). 

2. The great expensiveness of Solomon’s household 
is brought into the closest connection with the hap- 
piness, the prosperity and peace of the whole peo- 
ple (chap. iv. 20, and v. 5). It is hence an entire 
perversion when recent writers sever one. passage 
from the connection, and cite that expensiveness 
among the things with which the people under Sol- 
omon were burdened, and which by and by had ex- 
cited dissatisfaction and restlessness (Ewald, Gesch. 
Isr, iii. s. 376; Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums, i. s. 
389). In absolute states, namely, in the ancient ori- 
ental, the king is the nation in person. The splendor 
of the royal household represents the splendor of 
the entire people. Far from being a sign of the 
oppression of the people, it shows rather their hap- 
piness and prosperity. The account does not say: 
the king lived in luxury while the people were 
poor and felt oppressed, but: as the people, so the 
king, and as the king, so the people; both were 
satisfied and enjoyed prosperity and peace. 

8. The delineation of Solomon's wisdom-follows 
immediately the delineation of the outward and 
material well-being of the kingdom, and shows in 
this connection that as Solomon was the repre- 
sentative of this well-being, so also from him, in 
consequence of special divine endowment, a rich, 
higher spiritual life, such as hitherto had not been, 
proceeded, and poured itself like a stream over the 
whole land (Kecles. xlvii. 14 sq.). ‘All may be 
ready in a given time and people,” says Hisenlohr 
(das Volk Isr., ii. s. 110), ‘for a spiritual elevation 
aud living action, but one only has the mind and 
the power for it. Hence we cannot set sufficiently 
high the influence of the creative personality of 
the highly-gifted king Solomon.” And Ewald ob- 
serves (Gesch. Jsr., ili. s. 350), “so there was for 
the people in this noble time a new age also for 
science, poctry, and literature, whose rich fruits 
continued long after the sensuous wealth and 
superabundance which this time bronght, together 
with the powers of the nation, had melted away.” 
It was just this high condition of spiritual culture 
which procured for the king, and indirectly for the 
people, great authority, and which attracted men 
from all neighboring lands to hear this ‘“‘ wisdom.” 
But also in the connection in which the material and 
the spiritual well-being of the people are brought 
together, there is a reference to the truth that for 
the glory of a king there must be something more 
than greatness, power, wealth, quiet, or ‘ eating and 
drinking and amusements,” and that where there 
is not spiritual culture and a higher life, where, 
for the furtherance of material interests, spiritual 
interests are thrust aside or neglected, the thought 
of a glorious condition cannot be entertained. 
Solomon himself says (Prov. iii. 13, 14): “ Happy 


is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that | 


getteth understanding. For the merchandise of 
it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold.” 

4. The wisdom of the Lust and of Egypt is not 
so much below that of Solomon in its outward cir- 
cumference (extensive), as in its most inward, char- 
acteristic being (intensive), While the former, 
in its deepest ground, rests upon the identification 
of the world with God, and at last discharges itself 
in pantheism, and, in consequence, is deprived al- 
most wholly of the ethical element, this proceeds 
from the principle which is expressed in the 





words which form the title of Solomon’s proverbs: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of know- 
ledge: but fools despise wisdom and instruction ”’ 
(Prov. i. 7; of with chap. ix. 10). “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and the 
knowledge of the holy is understanding.” (Comp. 
Umbreit, Commentar tiber die Spr. Sal. Hinlett., s. 
1-65.) it rests upon the knowledge of the one 
God of heaven and earth, who hath chosen Israel 
and made with them a covenant, 7. ¢., has revealed 
himself to them through His word, viz., ‘ the Law.” 
Consequently it is essentially monotheistic, ethical, 
and, therefore, practical. It does not exclude the 
knowledge of nature, for which Solomon was also 
renowned (ver. 13); but the latter is only true and 
right when it rests upon the former, and is perme- 
ated by it. In so far the wisdom of Solomon stood 
unrivalled throughout the whole of the ancient 
Orient, and was like an oasis in the desert to which 
men from all the neighboring countries made pil- 
grimages, a radiating light which attracted all in- 
voluntarily who loved light rather than darkness. 
“ Only forth from the soil of the spirit watered by 
the spring of religious faith can the tree of wisdom 
grow strong, and spread out its branches into all 
regions of life” (Umbreit, a. a. O., 5.5). But as 
Solomon’s kingdom refers generally to that of the 
Messiah (see above), so especially does Solomon's 
wisdom (monotheistic-legal) point to the wisdom of 
Him who is greater than Solomon (xii. 42), who is 
the light of the world, and to whom all kings both 
from the West and the East shall come, and upon 
whom all the heathen shall call (Ps. Ixxi. 10, 11; 
Isai. 1x. 1-8). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Chap. iv. The Kingdom of Solomon a type of 
the Messial’s (1) in its greatness and extent; (2) in 
its prosperity and peace; (3) in his wisdom and 
knowledge.—Chap. iv. 1 to chap. v. 1. Wurr. 
Summ.: Fortunate is the goverument where all 
goes orderly. Their eyes shall look around after 
the faithful in the land, and pious subjects are 
loved and esteemed; but false people and liars, 
and those of a perverse heart, who have proud 
ways and haughtiness, and who calumniate others 
secretly and maliciously, it will not have nor endure 
about it, but will clear away and destroy after the 
example of David (Ps. ex.).—A well-ordered state 
constitution is the condition of the growth and 
prosperity of every kingdom; but all ordinances 
and institutions avail nothing when requisite and 
proper persons are wanting for their administra- 
tion and execution. To select such, and to entrust 
them with different administrative offices, is the 
first and most difficult task of a ruler. Happy the 
prince to whom God grants the grace to find the 
right persons, who can counsel him and deserve his 
confidence (IMccles.. x. 2-5).—STARKE: As a court, 
where it is beset with flatterers, backbiters, carous- 
ers, &c., generally goes down, so also it prospers, on 
the other hand, when pions servants are there.— 
Chap. iv. 20. STarKE: Not the multitude of a people 
causes a scarcity in the land, but the wickedness 
and avarice of men.—Food and drink and amuse- 
ment are a gift of God (Kecles. iii. 13), when used 
in the fear of God (Kecles. xi. 9) and with thanks- 
giving (1 Cor. x. 31; Col. iii. 17); but they become 
sin when, in the gift, the giver is forgotten, the 
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belly made a god of, and serves the lust of the 
flesh. Chap. iv. 21.—CrAameER: The kingdom of 
Christ is still far greater. He rules from one end 
of the sea to the other, from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down thereof (Zach. ix. 10). All 
kings shall call upon Him: all the heathen shall 
serve Him (Ps. Ixxii. 8-10). 

[E. Harwoop: Chap. iv. vers. 4-5. Comp. 
1 Chron. xxii. 7-10. David, the man of action; 
Solomon, the man of rest. The man of active life 
usually has more conspicuous virtues and more 
conspienyus faults than the man of rest. David 
proposed to build the house—the’ man of action 
was the founder: Solomon carried the plans of 
his father into execution. David was the founder : 
Solomon the builder.] 

Chap. iv. 22.—As, by divine providence and 
ordering, there are always different conditions, high 
and low, rich and poor, so their manner of life can- 
not be the same, but must be conformable to the rank 
and position which has been assigned to every one 
by God. The household of a prince who stands at 
the head of a great and distinguished people ought 
not, indeed, give to the people the bad example of 
extravagant show, luxury, and riot; but it must, in 
abundance and splendor, surpass every private 
establishment, and ought not to appear needy and 
impoverished. Ver. 24, 25 (chap. iv. ver. 20). The 
Blessings of Peace. (1) Wherein they consist; (2) 
to what they oblige. Peace nourishes: disturbance 
consumes. Only in peace, not in war, does a 
nation attain to well-being, therefore should we 
offer prayer and supplication for kings and all in 
authority, &c. (1 Tim. ii. 2).  Tlappy the land 
where goodness and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other 
(Ps. Ixxxy. 10). May the eternal God grant us, 
during our life, an heart ever joyous, and give us 
noble peace! It must be regarded as an unspeak- 
able blessing of God when, under the protection 
of a wise and righteous government, every one in 
the nation, even the least, can remain in the undis- 
turbed possession of his property, and can enjoy the 
fruits of his industry in the bosom of his family. 

Ver. 29-34. The Wisdom of Solomon. (1) Its 
origin, ver, 29 (Prov. ii. 6; Dan. ii. 21, 6); (2) its 
greatness (ver. 30 sqg.); (8) its result (ver. 34).— 
Ver. 29. Not every one receives from God an equal 
measure of spiritual endowment; but every one is 
obliged, with the gift he has received, to dispose of 
it faithfully, and not to allow it to be fallow (Luke 
xii. 48; Matt. xxv. 14-29). In the possession of 
high spiritual endowment and of much knowledge, 
man is in danger of over-estimating himself, of be- 
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coming proud and haughty, herce the highly- 
gifted Solomon himself says: ‘Trust iu the Lord” 
&e. (Prov. iii. 5, 6), Not to elevate one’s self 
above others, but in order to serve them, does God 
bestow special gifts of the Spirit (1 Peter iv. 10).— 
Ver. 30. Heathen wisdom, great as it may be in 
earthly things, understands nothing of divine, 
heavenly things, aud is therefore far below tho 
wisdom whose beginning is the fear of the personal, 
living God, who has revealed himself in His word. 
This wisdom alone yields true, good, and abiding 
fruit (Jas. ili. 15, 17)—Ver. 32. All those who 
have received special gifts of spirit and understand- 
ing, act-inexcusably and sin grievously when, in- 
stead of giving God the honor, and of applying 
them to the good of their fellow-men, they pro- 
mote, by doctrine and treatise, forgetfulness of 
God and unbelief, and the love of the world, and 
the lusts of the flesh, or gross or refined immorality 
(Kecles. xii. 9; Jer, ix. 23, 24), The glory which is 
obtained in the world through bad books, is shame 
and disgrace before Him who demands account of 
every idle word.—Ver. 33. Starke: Far better 
would it befit lords and princes to find their en- 
joyment in study rather than. to seek satisfaction 
in dramas, plays, and in immoderate drinking. A 
man may be able to speak of all possible things, 
and, at the same time, be without wisdom, for this 
does not consist in varied knowledge and wide- 
spread acquirements, but in recognition of the truth 
which purifies the heart and sanctifies the will. Ob- 
servation aud investigation of nature is only of 
the right kind, and fraught with blessing, when it 
leads to the confession of Ps. civ. 24; xcii. 6, 7.— 
Mark what the man who was wiser than all the 
meu of his generation declares as the final result 
of all his wisdom and research: It is all vanity! 
Fear God, and keep His commandments (Kecles. 
i. 2; xii. 8) 13).—Ver. 34. To Solomon came from 
all nations people to hearken unto his wisdom; 
but to Him who is greater than Solomon, the wise 
men of to-day will not listen (1 Cor. i. 19-21).— 
How many travel over land and sea to seek gold 
and silver, but stir neither hand nor foot to find 
the wisdom and knowledge of the truth, which 
lie close at hand, and are better than gold and sil- 
ver (Proy. vill. 11; xxiv. 14; Job xxviii. 18). It 
is not enough for a wise prince that his people eat, 
drink, and make merry, and dwell in safety, each 
one beneath his own vine and fig-tree (chap, iv. 20; 
v. 5); but he aims likewise at this, that spiritual 
education, science, and recognition of the truth 
should be extended and fostered, for this brings 
more consideration than power or wealth, 
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THIRD SECTION. 


SOLOMON’S BUILDINGS. 


(Cuap. V. [V. 15]-IX. 28.) . 


a 
A.— Treaty with Hiram in regard to the building of the.Temple. 


Cuap, V. 1-18. [15-32]. 


Aynp Iiram king of Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon ;' for he had heard 
that they had anointed him king in the room of his father: for Hirim was ever 
3 a lover of David. And Solomon sent to Hiram, saying, Thou knowest how 
that David my father could not build a house unto the name of the Lord his 
God, for the wars? which were about him on every side, until the Lord put 
them under the soles of his* feet. But now the Lord my God hath given me 
rest on every side, so that there is neither adversary nor evil occurrent. And, 
behold, I purpose * to build a house unto the name of the Lord my God, as the 
Lord spake unto David my father, saying, Thy son, whom I will set upon thy 
throne in thy room, he shail build a [the] house unto my name. Now therefore 
command thou th: it they hew me cedar trees out of Lebanon; and my servants 
shall be with thy servants: and unto thee will I give hire for thy servants ac- 
cording to all that thou shalt appoint: for thou knowest that there is not among 
us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians. 

And it came to pass, when Hiram heard the words of Solomon, that he re- 
joiced greatly, and said, Blessed be the Lord * [Jchovah] this day, which hath 
given unto David a wise son over this great people. And Iliram sent to Solomon, 
saying, I have considered the things which thou sentest to me for: avd I will do 
all thy desire concerning timber of cedar, and concerning timber of fir. My 
servants shall bring them down from Lebanon unto the se a; and I will convey 
them by sea in floats unto the place that thou shalt appoint me, and will cause 
them to be discharged there, and thou shalt receive them: and thou shalt 
accomplish my desire, in eiving food for my household. So Hiram gaye Solo- 
mon cedar trees and fir trees according to all lis desire. And Solomon gave 
Iliram twenty thousand measures [cor] of wheat for food to his household, and 
twenty measures [cor *] of pure oil: thus gave Solomon to ILliram year by year, 
And the Lord gave Solomon wisdom, as he promised him: and there was peace 
between Hiram and Solomon; and they two made a league together. 

And king Solomon raised a levy out of all Israel; and the levy was thirty 
thousand men. And he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month by 
courses: a month they were in Lebanon, and two months at home: and Adonti- 
ram was over the levy. And Solomon had threescore and ten thousand that 
bare burdens, and fourscore thousand hewers in the mountains; besides the 
chief of Solomon’s officers which were over the work, three thousand and three 
hundred, which ruled over the people that wrought in the work. And _ the 
king commanded, and they brought great stones, costly stones, and hewed 
stones, to lay the foundation of the house. And Solomon’s builders and Miram’s 
builders did hew them, and the stonesquarers: so they prepared timber and 
stones to build the house. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[The Vat. Sept., by omitting the first part of this clause, makes an extraordinary statement: Kat dméorevda 
Xtpau Bacrrcds Tupou tovs waidas ad’tov xpioat Tov Sadwpmay avTi Aavid x. T. A. 


2 Ver. 3—[The A. V. has here exactly preserved the incongruity of the Heb. of an abstract noun Kae war, fol- 


lowed by the personal pronoun ons. 


The Chald. avoids the difficulty by reading 8D? “ay DIP. 1 


= those making 


war. It has been suggested that the Heb. might have read originally mnoen wy. 


3 Ver. 


MSS,, editions, and VY. 


8.—The k’tib bn is here decidedly to be preferred to the k’ri sb35 .—Bihr. [It is also the reading of many 


4 Ver. 5.— [nioab TDN VON, followed by the infinitive, expresses purpose. Cf. Ex.ii.14; 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 


5 Vor. 7.—[The Sept. here read @eds, not Kvpros. Cf. the parallel place 2 Chron. ii. 11, bya ‘ON nim 5 
6 Ver. 11.—[The Sept. enormously multiply this by writing Kai eixooe xAcddas Paid édaiov, so also the ‘Heb. in the 


parallel place, 2 Chron, ii. 9. 
7 Ver. 16.—[(/. 2 Chron. ii. 17, ning v wy. 


The Syr. and Arab. still ten times more, by making it twenty thousand cor. 


8 Ver. 17.—[The Vat. Sept. omits ver. 17 ana the first half of 18. Both recensions of the Sept. add to ver. 18, tpéa 


ém—F.G.] 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-6. And Hiram king of Tyre, &c. After 
the general déscription of Solomon's government 
in the preceding section, the narrative now pro- 
ceeds to give an account of his great and impor- 
tant undertaking, the buildiug of the Temple 
(comp. the parallel account, 2 Chron. ii.). Hiram 
is called OS9°n in ver. 7 and 19, and oun in Chron., 


and Eipwuce twice in Josephus. It is uncertain 
whether of these be the original form. According 
to 2 Chron. ii. 2, and the present passage also, this 
Hiram was the same as he who had sent David 
wood to build his house (2 Sam. v. 11), and it is 
unnecessary, on the ground of the unreliable chro- 
nology of Josephus, to reckon him to be the son of 
that Hiram (having his father’s name) as Le Clere, 
Thenius, and others do (Antig.. viii. 31; comp. 
Contr. Apion., 1.18). If, according to Josephus, 
the beginning of the building of the Temple, which 
took place in the fourth year of Solomon's reign, 
occurred in the eleventh year of [iram, it follows 
that the latter must have reigned several years 
contemporaneously with David, and may very well 
huve reigned twenty years more, simultaneously 
with Solomon (chap. ix. 10 sqg.)—The purpose of 
his embassy to Solomon was to congratulate him 


on his accession. (The Syriac adds jnx yD, 


which Thenins, without reason, deems original). 
It was evidence that he desired Solomon to con- 
tinue in the same friendly relations to him as 
David had maintained; and it was the easier for 
Solomon to make that request to him, mentioned 
in ver. 6. On vers. 7-9, comp. 2 Sam. viii. 13, and 
1 Chron. xxii. 7-11. According to Ewald and 


Thenius, aonb, ver 3, 18 equivalent to enemies 
(surrounding him); but in Ps. ecix. 3, 39D is also 
found with the double accusative: they compassed 


me about also with words of hatred. Upon ov 
nin’, see on chap. vi—yy pap, 4 e, an unhappy 


event, as, for instance, rebellion, famine, plague, 
or other suffering. It appears, from ver. 6, that 
the part of Lebanon where the best cedars for 
building grew, belonged to Phoenicia; it was on 
the northwestern part of the mountain range 
(Robinson, Palest., vol. iii, pp. 588-594). The 





Sidonians are not the inhabitants of the city of 
Sidon simply, but of the entire district to which 
that part of Lebanon belonged. They knew how 
to hew and prepare wood for building, for they 
were skilled in ship-building beyond all other 
nations, and built their own houses also of wood 
(Schnaase, Gesch. der bildenden Kiinste, i. s. 249). 
We see from ver. 8 and chap. vii. 13, that Solomon 
desired cypress-wood, and a Phoenician artisan 
besides (comp. 2 Chron. ii. 7, 13). 

Vers. 7-8. And it came to pass when Hiram 
heard the words of Solomon, tc. ‘The king of 
Tyre must have been very desirous of remaining on 
good terms with Israel, because the land of Israel 
was a granary for Phoenicia, and the friendship of 
the former was very important to the Phoenician 
commercial interests” (Keil). The chronicler adds 
to m7 (2 Chron. ii. 12), the God of Israel that 


Maat heaven and earth. It does not follow, how- 
evs, as older commentators say, that Hiram ac- 
kne-vledged this God as the only true God, or had 
become a proselyte. Polytheism is not exclusive : 
it allows each nation to retain its divinity, and re- 
cognizes his power, when it thinks it perceives his 
workings or his agency and benefactions, without 
rejecting the specifically national gods. When Hi- 
ram, therefore, names Solomon on; because he is 


about to build a temple to Jehovah, it is evident 
that the idea of wisdom (chap. v. 7), essentially 
includes that of religion (fear of God). Oypress 
is, indeed, inferior to cedar; but is also fitted for 
buildirg, because “it is not eaten by worms, and 
is almost imperishable, as well as very light” 
(Winer). According to 2 Chron. ii. 16, the wood 
for building was sent down on rafts (on the Medi- 
terranean) to Joppa (7. ¢., Jaffa, coast-town on the 
borders of the tribe of Dan, Josh. xix. 46). Thence 
it was conveyed overland to, Jerusalem, which is 
situated southeast thereof. 

Vers. 9-13. And thou shalt .... in giving 
food, &e. Mvery year, as long as Hiram furnished 
building-materials and workmen, he receiyed, for 
the sustenance of his court, 20,000 * (cor) measures 


* The cor 3, kopos) equals the homer, and the homer 
was ten times the bath. 20,000 cors = 200, 000 baths, This, 
at arongh calenlation, amounts to 260,000 bushels=between 
85 and 90,000 barrels. In liquids. again, 20 cors = 200 baths, 
This would amount to about 1,666 or 1,670 gallons of oiL 
The computation must be in the rough for obvious reasong, 
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of wheat, 7. @, by Thenius’ reckoning, 38,250 Dres- 
den bushels, from Solomon ; also 20 (cor) measures 


of oil, «@ @, 100 casks, the cask containing 6 
buckets. Pure oil is the finest, not going, after 


the usual fashion, through the press, but is obtained 
by pounding olives not quite ripe in a mortar (my 
Symbolik des Mos. Cult., i. s. 419). The chronicler 
does not mention this delivery to the court of 
lliram; but he gives, in 2 Chron. ii. 10, the re- 
ward of the laborers promised in our 6th verse: 
“T will give to thy servants, the hewers that cut 
timber, 20,000 (cor) measures of beaten wheat, and 
20,000 (cor) measures of barley, and 20,000 baths 
of wine, and 20,000 baths of oil.” The narra- 
tive here concerns a different thing, and no ono 
hasa right, as Thenius, to turn the 20 (cor) mea- 
sures of the finest oil, destined for the court, into 
20,000 of ordinary quality, and to suppose, with 
Bertheau, that tho quantity of wine and oil is 
added by the chronicler according to his own 
whim. Because the quantity of the wheat which 
Solomon gave Hiram for the use of the court was 
as large as that which he delivered for the Sido- 
nian hewers of wood, it does not follow that we 
are justified in identifying the two accounts” 
(Keil). Besides. as Bertheau remarks, it appears 
that the account in the Chronicles does not, like our 
own, speak of an annual, but only of one delivery. 
The one account, as often happens, supplements 
the other. The addition, ver. 12, means: Solomon, 
by virtue,of the wisdom he had received from 
God, came to the conclusion that it would be well 
to accept Hiram’s propositions, and to enter into 
terms of friendship with him. Keil also thinks 
that the verse refers to the wise use he made of 
the working capacities of his subjects, which is re- 
ferred to in the following verses, and that this 
verse, thercfore, leads ou to them. 

Vers. 13-15. And king Solomon raised a levy. 


by, strictly adscendere fecit, to take out, to take 


away (Ps. cii. 25). All Israel does not mean here 
the whole territory, but, as often elsewhere, the 
people (Clap. i. 20; vill. 65; xil. 16.205 xiv. 
13). In ver. 13 it is expressly said that these 
30,000 men were (born) Israclites. Of these, 
10,000 were always one month in service, and free 
the two following, when they cultivated their fields 
and took care of their houses. For Adoniram, see 
chap. iv. 6.—Besides these 30,000 men, who were 
not sufficient, there were (ver. 15) 70,000 that bore 
burdens, and 80,000 hewers in the mountains. 
Syn is, ‘ according to all Versions, to be understood 
of stone-cutters alone, not of wood-cutters (Gese- 
nius, Ewald), for the (easier) working in wood was 
sufficiently provided for by the changing 30,000 la- 
borers” (Thenius). The 772 can be understood only 


of Lebanon, from the context, and not, as Bertheau 
thinks, of the stone-quarries of the mountains. 
The 70+80,000=150,000 men (2 Chron. ii. 18) 
were not changed, but were in constant service; 
they were not Israelites, but, on the contrary, 
5°") (as the parallel passage alluded to expressly 


says), 7. @, Strangers in the land of Israel; those 


as may be seen by reference to Smith’s Dictionary, Amer. 
edition, N. Y.. 1870, vol. iv., article Wrignts AND Mra- 
srnvs. The reader can find some strange etymologies in the 
aniimadversions of Petavins upon Epiphanius’ tractate on 
Weights and Measures. Epiph., Opera, edit. G. Dindorf. 
Leipsic, 1863, vol. iy. p. 95.—k. H. 
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of the Canaanites that remained when their land 
was conquered, and who were made servants 
(Judg. i. 27 to 30; Josh. xvi. 10). In contradis- 
tinctiou to these 30,000 Israelites, they are named, 


in chap. ix. 21, say DID, zt. ¢, servants (2 Chron. 


viii. 7-9), The assertion of Ewald and Distel that 
these 150,000 servants were of the ‘people of 
Israel,” and only ‘‘came later when the several 
buildings became enlarged,” is utterly erroneous.— 
The total number of these workmen is great, but 
not surprising when we consider those times, when 
there was no machinery, and everything had to 
be done by the human hand. According to Pliny 
(/fist. Nat., xxxvi. 12), 360,000 men had to work 
twenty years long at one pyramid (comp. Calmet 
on the place). 

Ver. 16. Beside the chief, &c. Thenius: 
“literally the chief of the overseers, and hence the 
usual expression, overseer: but there are no sub- 
altern overseers mentioned. How great, then, 
inust the number of these have been, when the 
chief overseers numbered several thousands? The 


movi D°3NIFA as a description of the substantive 


(Vatablus: principes, qui prefecti erant) is properly 
connected therewith by the Stut. construct. (comp. 
Ewald, § 287 b); so, the chiefs not reckoned, those 
who were appointed by (or for) Solomon, and who 
oversaw the works.”—Chrou. gives, instead of the 
number 3,300 (chap. ii. 17), 3.600, which Thenins- 
thinks the right one, and he would have the text 
altered accordingly ; but Nwald, on the other hand, 
declares our number to be correet, and that of 
Chron. wrong. But both numbers are right, as 
J. H. Michaelis has proved; the difference comes 
from the different division of the offices of super- 
intendence. In chap. ix. 23, 550 Dayan Ww are 


23, 
named; these, with the 3,300, make 3,850. Tho 
parallel passage of Chron. (chap. viii. 10) mentions 
only 250, whieh, added to the 3,600, gives the 
same number, 3,850. This coincidence cannot be 
chance; the number 550 evidently contains the 
250, and the 300, by which the 3,600 exceed the 
3,300: 250 of the whole number of overseers were, 
as appears from the context in 2 Chron. vill, 10, 
native Israelites; but 300 were forcigners. The 
chronicler, however, no doubt includes the latter 
among the subaltern overseers (3,300 +300=3,600), 
because they were not on the same footing with 
the Israclitish overseers. 

Vers. 17-18. And the king commanded. The 
great stones should be nip, not “weighty” 


(Theuius), for that is, of course, understood, nor 
“»recious ” (Keil), for why should the value of 
these stones be especially insisted on? but glorious, 
splendid, fine stones (Ps. xxxvi. 8; xlv. 9; Msth, i. 
4). It is plainly said here, as in 2 Chron. iii. 3, 
that these stones were for the foundation of the 
building, and not, therefore, for the “ consolidation 
of the Temple structure” (Thenius). Of the latter 
kind, which Josephus (A7ch., 15, 11, 3) so minutely 
describes, the Bible-text makes no mention. The 
N32 22D are nothing else than the splendid great 


stones, which were shaped after being hewn out 
of the quarry. Vulgate: wt tollerent lapides yrandes, 
lapides pretiosos, in fundamentum templi et quadra- 
rent eos.—The Giblites, ver. 18, are the inhabitants 


of Soa (Josh. xiii. 5), a Phcenician town near tha’ 


rd 
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part of Lebanon, where the largest cedars were 
fonnd; 7 @, the Byblos of the Greeks. [The 
- Engl. Ver has simply for this word, “ stone-sg tar- 
ers."—I. H.] It appears, from Ezek. xxvii. 9, 
that the Giblites were remarkable for their tech- 
nical skill in ship-building especially. Thenius 


reads mdao, and translates: ‘‘ they wreathed the 


stones—put a border round them.” Robinson 
stated (Palest.) that he had found stones carved in 
that manner. Bottcher rightly names these con- 
jectures ‘ ill-founded.” Comp. what Keil, on the 
passage, says against them. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Solomon's undertaking to build a house” to 
the name of Jehovah was not an arbitrary, self-de- 
vised act, nor was it prompted solely through the 
wish and will of his father David, but rested upon 
a divine decision (v. 5), and, as already shown in the 
Introduction, § 3, has its inward, necessary reason 
in the development of the Old Testament theocracy. 
The assertion that ‘the thought to build a magnifi- 
cent temple to Jehovah in Jerusalem proceeded from 
the sight of the temple-service of the Phoenicians 
and Philistines, and of their ostentatious cultus ” 
(Duncker, Gesch. des Alt.,i. s. 397), is entirely with- 
out foundation and contradicts all historical re- 
cords. When Stephen, in his discourse before the 
Sanhedrin, says: “Solomon built him an house. 
But the Most High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands,” &e. (Acts vii. 47), he does not mean in 
any way to blame Solomon’s undertaking, or to say, 
as Lechler supposes (in his Bébelwerk on the place), 
the tabernacle was set up at God’s will and com- 
mand; but the design of building a temple and the 
completion of it is only a human design and a 
human performance. For that the Most High 
cannot be shut up within a house, Solomon hiin- 
self expressly declared at the consecration of the 
Temple (1 Kings viii. 27). Stephen was opposing 
rather, from the stand-point of the New Testament, 
the stiff-necked, Jewish authorities, who, when 
the promised Messiah appeared, and the New 
Covenant was introduced along with Him, rejected 
the same, and clung with tenacious unbelief to the 
outward sign of the Old Covenant, to the Temple 
as the permanent central-point of all divine revela- 
tion. Theaceusation, he would say, that this Jesus 
of Nazareth would destroy this holy place, was in 
so far correct, as that Ie certainly had taken away 
the Old Covenant, and with it had abolished its 
sign and pledge (John ii. 19). For the day of the 
New Covenant, the temple at Jerusalem has lost 
all significance. For the dwelling of God in the 
midst of His people conditioned through natural 
descent, has become transferred into a dwelling in 
the midst of the people who are believers in Christ, 
to whom the apostle appeals: Ye ave the temple 
of the living God, in you is fulfilled, in truth, the 
word spoken once by God unto Israel: I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them, and will be their God, 
and they shall be my people (2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. 
ii. 21; 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5). To cling now to the Old 
Testament temple built by human hands, and to 
reject. the living temple of the living God, Stephen 
pronounces as a striving against the Holy Ghost 
(Azts vii. 51). 








2. It ts one of those significant divine providences 
in which the history of Israel is so rich, that as 
in the development of the “sacred history” the 
time had come for ‘the house of the Lord” (or for 
for Jehovah), in the land which alone possessed 
those means and agencies for the execution of the 
undertaking in which Israel was wanting, a king 
ruled who entertaincd a friendly sentiment to- 
wards David and Solomon, and was prepared 
gladly for every assistance, so that even heathen 
nations, whether friendly or conquered, took part 
in the building of the house for the God of Israel, 
and so contributed indirectly to the glorifying of 
God. It was a setting forth in act of the word: 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is” 
(Ps. xxiv. 1); “For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and 
He is governor among the nations” (Ps. xxii. 28); 
and “all the heathen shall serve Him” (Ps. Ixxii. 
11). And as Solomon's kingdom, as the most com- 
plete outward kingdom of peace, is frequently, 
with the prophets, a type of the Messiah's king- 
dom (see above, Lfistorical and Ethical on chap. iv.), 
so do they behold. in the participation by the hea- 
then in the building of the temple, a type and 
prophecy that the Messiah “shall build the teim- 
ple of the Lord and that they who are 
far off shall come and build in the temple of the 
Lord,” &¢. (Zech. vi. 12-15). 

3. “In the very time of their highest earthly 
splendor the people of God, in respect of worldly 
art, pursuit, and skill, were inferior to the neigh- 
boring Phoenicians” (Gerlach). ‘Solomon had no 
one amongst his people who could execute a work 
of art such as the temple was to be (v. 6). As to 
individual men (1 Cor. vii. 7), so also to nations, 
God has distributed divers gifts, powers, and des- 
tiny. It was not the office of Israel to exercise 
the arts, but to be the bearer of divine revelation, 
and to communicate the knowledge of the One liv- 
ing and all-holy God to all nations. Zo this end 
God has chosen this people out of all peoples; and 
their entire mode of life aud occupation, yea, their 
whole development and history, are closely con- 
nected with it. To the achievement of this its des- 
tiny must even other nations serve, with the espe- 
cial gifts and powers conferred upon them. High as 
the Phoenicians stood above Israel] at that time in 
technical and artistic accomplishments (ef Duncker, 
a. a. O., 8. 317-320), so nevertheless did Israel, not- 
withstanding all its sins and errors, excel the Pheoe- 
nicians in the knowledge of the truth. Distin- 
guished as Phcenicia was for its art and commerce, 
its religion was the most depraved, and its worship 
most crude (Duncker, s. 155 sq.). 

[4. The genius of the Jewish people never 
achieved anything eminent in plastic art. Skill in 
architecture, and in sculpture, and in painting, 
seems to have been denied them. Their religion 
forbade it, and the hereditary feeling of the race 
was one of aversion to all arts of the ‘‘ graver,” to 
images and forms cut in stones or upon stone, and 
so in their want of appreciation of beauty of form 
they were unable to conceive of grand structures; 
and when Solomon's great buildings were under- 
taken, the skilled workmen and the artists con- 
nected with the work were foreigners. Dr. Pri- 
deaux quotes Josephus to this effect (Antig., Bk. 
18. c. 7): “When Vitellins governor of Syria was 
going to pass through Judea with a Roman army 
to make war against the Arabians, the chief of 
tle Jews met him, and earnestly eutreated him to 
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lead his army another way; for they could not 
bear the sight of those images which were in the 
eusigus under which they marched, they were so 
abominated by them. The ensigns therefore, for 
the sake of those images in them, were abomina- 
tions to the Jews; and by reason of the desola- 
tions which were wrought under them by the 
Roman armies in conquered countries, they were 
called desolating abominations, or abominations 
of desolation, and they were never more so than 
when under them the Roman armies besieged and 
destroyed Jerusalem.” Poetic feeling, the power 
of song, belonged to the race; and these, under 
God, lave impressed themselves upon the heart 
of the nations, so that to this day the “songs of 
Zion” are sung in temples which the Jewish peo- 
ple never could have built.—1. H.] 


MOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-5. Solomon’s purpose to build a house 
to the Lord. (1) The motive. Vers. 3-5. Not 
ambition, the love of glory, the love of pomp, but 
tire divine will, and the charge of his father. In 
every weighty undertaking one must examine and 
be assured that it do not proceed from selfish mo- 
tives, but is the good, acceptable, and perfect will 
of God (Rom. xii. 2). (2) The time, rest and peace 
(ver. 4). <A time of peace is the time for building 
in general, but especially for building houses of 
God, which are a memorial of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of peace and prosperity. (3) The 
reyuest for assistance, ver. 6. In important un- 
dertakings which are agreeable to the will of God, 
aud propose His honor, we may and should not 
lesitate to trust in Him who dircets men’s hearts, 
like the water-brooks, to ask others for aid and 
~ assistance.—Vers. 1-2. True friends whom parents 
have gained, are an invaluable legacy for the chil- 
dren, for whom the !atter cannot be sufticiently 
thankful (Eecles. xxx. 4). To a God-fearing man 
like David, if he have many enemies, yet there will 
never be wanting those who love him his life long, 
and who prize and honor himafter his death, even 
in his children.—Ver. 3. With every son it should 
be his earnest business, and likewise pleasure, to 
fulfil the will of his father, and to complete the 
good work which he had begun, but could not 
carry out.—Ver. 4. When God has granted rest 
and peace, health and happiness, prosperity and 
blessing, an opportunity is thus at hand to do 
something for His great name.—Ver. 5. If it can- 
not come into the mind of every one to build a 
house of wood and stone unto the Lord, neverthe- 
less, every one to whom God has given wife and 
children is in condition to vow and to build a 
house unto the Lord out of living stones. T and my 
house will serve the Lord (Josh. xxiv. 15),—Ver. 5. 
SrTarkE: One man needs another; on this account 
one should always serve and be amiable towards 
auotuer, ministering to his good (1 Pet. iv. 10).— 
The superfluity of one must minister to the need 
of the others, in order that hereafter, also, the su- 
pertliuty of the latter may serve for the wants of 
the former (2 Cor. viii. 14).—Israel knew not how 
to plan great buildings, especially works of art, but 
they did know how to serve the living God. Bet- 
ter to live without art than without God in the 
world. 














Vers. 21-25. The heathen king Hiram: (1) 
His see over Solomon and his’ undertaking ; 
(2) his praise of the God of Israel; (3) his willing- 
ness to help. How far stands this heathen ahove 
so many who call themselves Christians!—Ver. 6. 
Worr. SumM.: When wesee that i» goes well with 
our neighbor, we should not envy him such pros- 
perity, but rather rejoice with him and wish him 
good-luck. Since Hiram, although a heathen king, 
has done this, how much more does it befit Chris- 
tians to act thus towards each other? It provesa 
noble heart when a man, free from euvy and jeal- 
ousy, Sincerely praises and thanks God for the 
gifts and blessings which He grants to others. 
Starke; When God -vishes well to a nation Ifo 
bestows upon it godly rulers; but when He wills 
to chastise it he removes them. Hiram praises 
God that He bestows upon another people a wise 
monarch; low much more should that people it- 
self thank God since He bestowed upon it a wise, 
viz., a pious king ?—Ver. 9. How pleasing it is 
when the assistance of those who can help is not 
wrung from them, but offered in friendship, and they 
are ready and heart-willing to do what lies in their 
power (2 Cor, ix. 7)—Wuort. Summ.: No house, 
eyen though it be the chureh and temple of God, 
should be built to the hurt and oppression of one’s 
fellow-creatures.—Ver. 12. The league between 
Solomon and Hiram: (1) Its object: a good, God- 
pleasing work begun in the service of God. Like 
kings and nations, even so individual men should 
unite only for such purposes. (2) The conditions 
of the league: each gave to the other according to 
his desire; neither sought to overreach the other; 
the compact was based upon honesty and fairness, 
not upon cunning and selfishness: only npon such 
compacts does the blessing of God rest, for unjust 
possessions do not prosper. 

Vers. 13-18. The workmen at the temple- 
building: (1) Taraalites. pone acted not like 
unto Pharaoh (Kx. ii. 23), le laid no insupporta- 
ble burdens upon his people, but permits va- 
riety in the work, and Jsrael itself undertakes it 
without murmurs or complaints. How high do 
these Israelites stand above so many Christian 
comnmumities, who constantly object or murmur 
when they are about to undertake any labor for 
their temple, or must needs bring a_ sacrifice 
of money or time. (2) Heathen (Ps. xxii. 29; vide 
Historical and Ethical). Jew and heathen to- 
gether must build the temple of God, according to 
divine decree—a prophetic anticipation of fact as 
set forth Eph. ii. 14, 19-22; iii, 4-6.—SriLer: The 
great preparations of Solomon must naturally re- 
mind us of the far greater preparations and arrange- 
ments which God has made for the building of the 
spiritual temple of the New Testament. How many 
thousand faithful laborers, how many wise and good 
men, has he placed in every known part of the 
world; how has he furnished them with wisdom 
and many other gifts of the Spirit, so that the great 
work of the glorious building may be completed! 
- .. O God! do thou still prosper thy work! 
Help the faithfid workers in thy Chureh, that they 
may enlighten many men to thy glorification, &e.— 
Ricrpr: Well for us if we serve the true Solomon 
in the preparations for His eternal temple. But 
still better is it if we are ourselves prepared ag 
living stones to shine forever in the living temple 
(1 Pet. ii. 45). 
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B.— The accomplishment of the building ef the Temple. 


Onar, VI. 1-88, 


Anp it came to pass in the four hundred and eightieth' year after the child 
ren of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon's 
reien over Israel, in the month Zif, which és the second month, that” he began to 
build the house of the Lord eee And the house which king Solomon 
built for the Lord [Jehovah] the length thereof was threescore cubits, and the 
breadth thereof twenty cudiés,* and the height thereof thirty cubits. And the 
porch before the temple of the house, twenty cubits was the length thereof 
according to the brent of the house; and ten cubits was the breadth thereo 
before the house. And for the house he made windows of narrow lights [with 
fixed lattices *], 

And against the wall of the house he built chambers * round about, agadnst 
the walls of the house round about, beth of the temple and of the oracle; and 
he made chambers round about. The nethermost chamber wes five cubits 
broad, and the middle was six cubits broad, and the third was seven cubits 
broad: for without ¢a the wall of the house he made narrowed rests round 
about, that the bewns should not be fastened in the walls of the house, And 
the house, when it was in building, was built of stone made ready before it was 
brought thither: " so that thore was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house, while it was in building, The door for the middle" 
chamber was in the right side of the house; and they went up with winding 
stairs into the middle chamber, and out of the middle into the third, Soe he built 
the house, and finished it; and covered the house with beams and boards of 
cedar, And then he built chambers against all the house, five cubits highs and 
they rested on the house with timber of cedar, 


11,° 12 And the word of the Lord [Jehovah] came to Solomon, saying, Concerning 


13 


14, 


16 


af 
18 
19 
20 


23 
24 


25 
26 


this house which thou.art in building, if thou wilt walk in my statutes, and exe- 
cute my judgments, and keep all my commandments to walk in them; then wil T 
perform my word with thee, which [spake unto David thy father: And [will 
dwell among the children of Israel, me will not forsake my pooplo Israel, 
15 So Solomon built the house, and finished it, And he built the walls of the 
house within with boards of cedar, both [from] the floor of the house, and [unto] 
the walls” of the ceiling : avd he covered them on the inside with wood, and Gov- 
ered the floor of the house with planks of fir, And he built twenty oubits on the 
sides of the house, both [from] the floor and [unto} the walls with boards ef 
cedar: he even built them for it within, ever for the oracle, ever for the most 
holy place, And the house, that és, the temple before " it, was forty cubits feng. 
And the cedar of the house within wes carved with knops and open flowers: all 
was cedar; there was no stone seen.’ And the oracle he prepared in the house 
within, to set there the ark of the covenant of the Lord [ Jehovah}, And the oras 
clo in the forepart' wes twenty cubits in length, and twenty cubits in breadth, and 
twenty cubits in the height thereof: and he overlaid it with pure gold; and se 
covered the altar which was ef cedar [overlaid the altar with cedar] Soe Solo 
mon overlaid the house within with pure gold; and he made.a partition by the 
chains of gold before the oracle; and he overlaid it with gold, And the whele 
house he overlaid with gold, until he had finished all the house; also the whole 
altar that was by the oracle he overlaid with gold." ‘ 
And within the oracle he made two cherubins ef olive tree, eed ten cubits 
high, And five cubits was the one wing of the chorub, and five cubits the other 
wing of the cherub; from the uttermost part of the one wing wate the uttermost 
part of the other were ten cubits, And the other cherub was ten cubits: both 
the cherubims were of one measure and one size [form], The height of the one 
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27 cherub was ten cubits, and so was # of the other cherub, And he set the 
cherubims within the inner house; and they stretehed forth the wings of tha 
cherubims, so that the wing of the one touched the one wall, and the wing of the 
other cherub touched the other wall; and their wings touched one another in 

28, 29 the midst of the house, And he overlaid the cherubims with gold. And he 
carved all the walls of the house round about with carved figures of cherubims 

30 and palm trees and open flowers, within and without." And the floor of the 
house he overlaid with gold, within and without." 

3l And for the entering of the oracle he made doors of olive tree: the lintel and 

32 side-posts were a fifth part ef the wall, The two doors also were of olive tree ; and 
he carved upon them carvings of cherubims and palm trees and open flowers, 
and overlaid ¢hem with gold, and spread gold upon the cherubims, and upon the 

33 palm trees.'"© So also made he for the door of the temple posts ef olive tree, a 

84 fourth part of the wall. And the two doors were of fir tree: the two leaves of 
the one door were folding, and the two leaves" of the other door were folding. 

85 And he carved thereon cherubims and palm trees and open flowers: and cov- 
ered [overlaid] them with gold titted npen the carved Fait. 


36 And he built the inner court with three rows of hewed stone, and a row of 
cedar beams. 
37 In the fourth year was the foundation of the house of the Lord [Jehovah] 


38 laid, in the month Zif: and in the cleyenth year, in the month Bul, which és the 
eighth month, was the house finished throughout all the parts thereof, and accord- 
ing to all the fashion of it, So was he seven years in building it, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATIOAL, 


1 Vor, 1.--[Tho Sopt. hero read fortieth instead of olghtioth--for which there fs no authority whatover, In the com- 


parison of this date with Acts xiii, 20 1t fs to be remombered that the best eritionl editors, following the MSS, &, A, By G, 
ete, adopt the reading which places the words «al werd radra after, tnstead of before, the clitise ds Grea rerpaxogiou 
Kal nireceaety, 80 that the passage has no longer any ehronologienl bearing upon tho statement of the text, 

Ver, 1—[‘Tho Vat. Sept. here interposes the omitted verses 17, 18 of the last chapter, and immediately subjoins 


verses 87, 388 of tho prosont chapter, In the formor vorses both reoonsions have transformed ‘93, builders, Into “J2, 
sons, . : ‘ " 
3 Ver, 2.—[The missing MAS oubié Is supplied In five MSS,, tho Sept, and Vulg. The Vat, Sept. changos tho last 


dimension to Winstead of 80 cubits, The Alex. follows the Heb, which must be right, since all the dimensions are 
exactly double those of the tabernacle, the proportions being carefully preserved, 


4 Vor. 4.—[DYIUN DAY sgn. Tho VY. have beon much at a loss tn translating this expression, The Chala, 
meee wits Gi (uate 
Vule. (fenestras obliques), and Syv, apparently Intended to convey the fdea of windows like those in the thlek wall of a 
Gothic structure, or the loop-holes of a fortifioation, narrow on the outside and spreading withing Sueh may be the sense 
of the A, V. But the meaning given in the Bxeg. Com, must be the true one, DYSPY? moans only beams, oross-ploces ; 
valde 


and DYQDN, from DOs, to shut close, moans closed, and so fixed, 
ed > 


5 Vor, b—For tho k’'tib PIN tho k'ri has in each caso PY, which ts doubtless right, since the word has here 
r ony 


another than the nsual sense (‘Thentus).=-Bilhy, [Koll considers that the mase, form donotes the whole wing of these storles ; 
the fim, the single story of this wing. 


® Vor, 7—[722) Yo mob) JAN was built of “all unviolated stones of the quarry.” Kell, 
fees Ten Ik : 
7 Ver. 8—In place of AID‘A7 must necessarily be read (af ver, 6) TIAMAT as Kvok, xii, T stands, and the Tar 
qe el feud 


nm and the Sept. have read (Bbttehor, Hwald, Merz, CS a a asl (There Is no vartous reading of the Tob, MSS, and 
ho constrnetion tadioated by the text as ik suiunds fa suficlontly clears the lower ther of chambers being easily provided for 
by doors, nothing is said of the entrance to thems but there was a whiding stalpway tron the ground, with a door at tts 
foot, loading to the middlo chambors, and thence to tho third story, Kaek, xl, Toan hardly bo considered as bearing on 
tho point in question, 
Ver, [The Vat, Sept, omits hero vorsos 1-14, ue / 
9 Vor. 15<-Tho truo roading, according to 2 Chron, Hi, 7 is here as in yer, 16 FY [beams] not MAP Ewalls] (Tho- 


nins, Kell), —Bihr, [Accordingly our author translates by Balken, supportod In this by tho Sept. The emondation of the toxt 
(for which there is no manusoript authority) is required by the author's conception of the construction of the 220) as 80 


cubits high in tho Interior, Against this ts tho fact that tho height of the cedar wainscoting In ver, 16 [8 oxpressly sald 
to have been 20 cubits, and yet no stong was veon (ver, 18), TH now a chamber above is supposed, ro emondation 18 neces 
sary bore, and verses 16 and 18 become vonsistent, ‘he wainscoting was anvried up 20 cubits to whore the coiling met 
the walls, and above this the “walls of the ceiling’ orof the room above were loft bara, A space of two cubits ts thus 
lett for the windows, and access to the Supper room” may have been had trom the poreh, 2 Chron, il Tdoes not decide 
this pin In ver. 16 the words “frou the cotling,” are to be supplicd trom the provious verse, Ln any case the Ay V. is 
bortuinly wrong in covering the Zeon (whieh was of flr, ver, 15) with cedar, 


10 Ver, 17.—Tho yynd at tho ond of ver, 1718 to be Understood olthor adverblally, b¢/ere (Do Wott), or adjectivially 


. 
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anterior (Ewald, Keil), unless with Thenius, upon the authority of the Sept., we suppose that 71" has fallen out 


“That is the (so-called) //eehal before the Debir.” Upon the figures upon the cedar, ver. 18 sq., see on ver, 29, In ver 
19 yin is hence to be understood that the Debir was between the Heehal und the side structure.. The difficult wordg 


VAT saby, yer. 20, Thenius will have removed from the text peremptorily, as a gloss placed here from ver. 17, 


although they are inall MSS. and ancient VV. Keil explains r905, with Kimchi, for the noun ond, occurring also 


in ver. 29=the inner, inward. 


in 2 Chron. iif. 8 DO (Vulg.: purissimwn).—Bihr. 


11 Ver, 18.—[The Vat. Sept. omits ver, 18 
12 Ver, 20.—[See Hireg. com, 
13 Ver. 


and modify others. 
4y 


15 Ver. 


16 Ver. 
before.—Biibr. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, 


The account of Solomon’s temple, before us, 
together with the continuation in chap. vii. 13-51, 
is the oldest, and, at the same time, the most com- 
plete in our possession. Hence all knowledge of 
this world-historical building must adhere to it 
and found itself upon it. Next to it is the parallel 
account in 2 Chron. iii., iv., which agrees with it in 
all essential particulars, and, as indeed the most 
recent criticism acknowledges, comes from an 
ancient source, perhaps from the same with our 
own here. Although significantly briefer, it gives, 
nevertlieless, some supplementary details the ac- 
curacy of which is undoubted, and which deserve 
all consideration. In addition to these two histor- 
ical accounts, there is also the delineation in ‘ vi- 
sion” of the prophet Ezekiel (chap. xl. sq.), which 
indeed is very explicit in respect of the ground- 
plan and its measurement. In an earlier period 
this delineation was regarded as an essential com- 
pletion and explanation of the historical accounts ; 
later this was .abandoned, because the prophet 
himself repeatedly explains it as ‘‘a vision” (chap. 
xl]. 2; xliii. 2, 3); but most recently it has again 
been claimed that “it is a description which, upon 
the whole, differs only slightly and immaterially 
from the temple before the exile” (Thenius). And 
the reason assigned is twofold: the one is the 
style of the description, “thoroughly jejune, de- 
ficient in all taste, giving single measurements even 
to the width of the doors and the strength of the 
walls,”"—the other is the object of it, which was, 
according to chap. xliii. 10, 11, that: “the temple 
(then destroyed) should be rebuilt according to 
Kzekiel’s model.” To this, however, it must be 
objected, (@) That the statement of the numbers and 
the measure of the foundation, extending itself to 
the minntest particulars, instead of taking away 
from the description the character of a vision, 
rather confirms it. The exact measuring off and 
bounding according to definite numbers and mea- 
surements is, as has been fully shown in my Sym- 

- bolik des Mosaischen Kultus (i. 8.127 sq.), the first 
requisite for every space and structure which has 
an higher, divine destination, and imparts thereto 
the impress of the divine. Hence, in the descrip- 
tion of all holy places and buildings mentioned in 
Scripture, the measurement and numbers are so 
carefully given, and especially in the visions which 
concern the oue divine edifice, ever first a heavenly 
being, a “man with a measuring-chain appears, 
who measures off everything” (lMzek. xl. 3, 5; 


. n .s . . u 
xiviil. 3; Zech. ii.5; Rev. xi. 1; xxi. 15). The more 





With WD, the same gold is designated which in Ex, xxy. 11 sq. is called win, and 


22.—[The Sept. omit the last clause of this verse, and throughout this whole description omit many clauses 


Ver: aa —[{That is in the Holy of Ifolies, and in the holy place, as the author notes in his translation. 
‘The author, in his translation, adds: “and over the open flowers.” The Vulg. has et eetera.--¥. G.] 


34.—Instead of nysp must here necessarily be read, with the Sept., pydy, which stands immediately 


the measuring goes into detail, so much the more 
is the whole pronounced to be out and out divine. 
()) In general it contradicts the being and nature 
of a vision to be nothing more than a pure build- 
ing-description or an architectonic direction. But 
here, it must be added that it contains phases 
which do not admit of execution in reality, as, é. 9. 
the great stream flowing from the temple empty- 
ing itself into the Dead Sea (Izek. xlvii. 1-12). If 
tle purpose of the entire delineation-had been to 
serve as a building-direction for the reconstruction 
of the temple after the return from the captivity, 
it would be inexplicable that it should have been 
disregarded as well by Zerubbabel as later by 
Herod. (c) As little as the delineation is purely 
historical, just as little also is it, as many have 
supposed, a mere picture of the fancy. Rather, 
“as Ezekiel elsewhere loves the finishing out of 
long allegories (see chap. xvi. 23), so also we have 
here a very extended symbolical representation 
prophetically delivered by him” (Havernick, Com- 
mentur, 8. 623; ef. Umbreit, Commentar, s. 257), 
Certainly it rests upon an historical basis, yet not 
upon the temple as originally built by Solomon, 
but upon it after many additions and alterations, 
as it existed just before the captivity. Yet it is 
and must remain a vision, and, as such, it has an 
ideal character, from which every effort to sepa- 
rate with certainty the historical basis is futile 
(comp. Winer, #.-W.-B., ii. s. 570). It is abun- 
dantly clear that in the inquiry upon the temple 
of Solomon, only the most cautious use of Iizekiel’s 
description should be made, and in no case is @ 
volum decessivum due it. 

Besides the biblical accounts, we have from 
antiquity only that of Josephus (Antiq. viii. 3), of 
which, however, Le Clere properly says: templum 
edificat, quale animo conceperat, non quale legerat a 
Salomone conditum. As he is not wholly trust- 
worthy about the transactions of his own time, he 
18 still less in matters of antiquity; particularly 

“when he enters upon special descriptions, and 
claims to communicate detailed incidents, and mea- 
suremeuts of heights and size, we are fully justi- 
fied in doubting the accuracy of his statements ” 
(Robinson’s Palestine, vol. i. p. 277). In no in- 
stance does he deserve confidence when he does 
not agree with the biblical accounts, and that 
which he adds, as, e.9., the levelling of Moriah and 
the surrounding it with a wall, he did not derive 
from good ancient sources. Just as untrustworthy 
are the statements of the later rabbins (comp. Tal- 
mudischen Traktat Middoth, %. e, Measure, Mai- 
monides, Jak, Jehuda Leo, and others), since they 
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almost exclusively refer to the temple of Herod, 
which was very different from that of Solomon, 
and mingle both together, as also with that of 
Ezekiel. 

The Christian literature respecting our temple 
is not insignificant. The older essays, from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, like those of Villalpando, Lun- 
dius, B. Lamy, and others, embrace the Hzekilian 
and Herodian temples, without distinguishing 
sharply what belongs to the one or to the other. 
From the designs adduced by them, executed in 
Greco-Roman style, it is clear that their results 
are totally untenable. While, up to a given time, 
men believed that they must’ represent the temple 
to have been as grand and splendid as possible, in 
the period of the “illumination ” (Aufklarung), they 
fell into the opposite extreme, and made it as 
small, unsightly, and insignificant as possible 
(J. D. Michaelis, Jahn, and others). But subse- 
quently there has been a return to the historical, 
biblical account, and a simple adherence to it 
(Warnekros, Bauer, and others). The treatise 
composed by Hirt, simply in the interests of 
archeology and art-history (Der Tempel Salomo’s 
mit dret Kupfertafeln, Berlin, 1809), gave occasion 
to later and more exact researches, in pure arche- 
ological and historico-zesthetic interests. Here- 
upon followed the Jnquiries by J. Fr. Von Meyer 
(Bibeldeutungen, 1812, and Blitter fiir hohere Wahy- 
heit, 1X. and XI.); Stieglitz (Geschichte der Baukunst. 
Niirnberg, 1827); Griineisen (/tevision d. jungsten 
Forschungen wb. den Salom. Tempel.  Kunstbl. 
1831); Kopp (Der Tempel Salomo’s, Stuttgart, 
1839, mit Abbild.); Keil (Der Tempel Salomo’s. 
Dorpat, 1839); Kugler (Kunstgesch., Berlin, 1841); 
Schnaase (Antig. Bemerk. tiber den Salom. Tempel 
in der Gesch. der bild. Kiimste J., Disseld. 1843); 
Romberg and Steeger (Gesch. der Baukunst. Leip- 
zig, 1844); Merz (Bemerk. tiber den Tempel Salomo’s 
Kunstbl. 1844); my treatise: Der Salom. Tempel mit 
Beriicksicht. seines Verhdlin. zur heil. Architektur 
tiberhaupt. Karlsruhe, 1848); Thenius (das vor- 
exilische Jerusalem u. dessen Tempel, mit Abbild., im 
Commentar zu den Biichern der Koénige. Leipzig, 
1849); Winer (#.-W.-B. Tempel zu Jerusalem. 
Leipzig, 1848); Ewald (die heiligen und konig- 
lichen Bauten Salomo’s in der Gesch. Israels LLL. 
Gottingen, 1853); Unruh (das alte Jerusalem und 
seine Bauwwerke. Langensalza, 1861); Merz (Zempel 
zu Jerusalem in Herzogs kk. Encyclopidie XV. 
Gotha, 1862). 

' [For the archzeology and topography: of the sub- 
ject, sce also Robinson’s Palestine, vol. i. p. 280- 
300. Barclay, J. T., The City of the Great King. 
Philadelphia, 1858. Walter Merriam Kditor, The 
Recovery of Jerusalem, &c., by Capt. Wilson, R. E., 
and Capt. Warren, R. EK. New York, Appleton & 
Co., 1871. Part I. iii—viii. and xii., also Part IL 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And it came to pass in the four hun- 
dred and eightieth year, &c. This chronological 
statement, the first which occurs in Scripture for 
the determination of an entire period, has given 
much occupation to the older chronologists, be- 
cause it does not agree with the statements of the 
book of the Judges and with Acts xiii. 20. The 








Septuagint also has 440 instead of 480. If one 
add together the chronological figures of the book 
of the Judges, the result is, for the period of the 
judges alone 410 years, to which must be added 
65 for Moses and Joshua, 60 for Saul and David, 
and 4 for Solomon, so that there are 539 years in 
all. According to Acts xiii., the pericd of ths 
judges embraced about 450 years; 65 for Moses 
and Joshua, 40 for Saul (ver. 21), 40 for David, and 
4 for Solomon reckoned in, would give in all 599 
years. Still farther, Josephus, when he speaks 
of the building of the temple (Antig. viii. 3, 1), 
instead of 480 gives 592 years; and in two 
other places (Antig. xx. 10; Contra Avion. ii. 2) 
612 years. Most recently Lepsius and Bunsen 
have used the Egyptian and Assyrian chronology 
against the number 480, and have sought to prove 
at length, that it is to be reduced to some three 
hundred and odd years. Finally, Bertheau and 
Bottcher maintain, with reference to 1 Chron. vi. 
35 sq., where the generations of the high-priests 
from Aaron to Ahimaz, a contemporary of David, 
are given, the number 480 is the sum-total of 
twelve generations, 40 years to the generation 
(40 x 12=480); consequently there is no chrono- 
logically exact, but rather a probable, round num- 
ber. Uncertain and doubtful, all things considered, 
as the statement of the text may seem, we must 
nevertheless, with Mwald (Gesch. Israels, ii. s. 462 
sq.), Winer (2.- W.-B. ii. s. 327), Thenius (Commen- 
tar, s. 56-58), and Rosch (das Datum des Tempelbaues 
im Ersten Buche der Konige. Studien u. Kritiken, 1863, 
iv. s. 712-742) adhere to it because, (a) the precision 
of the statement is a voucher for its accuracy. 
Not only is the whole number of the years given, 
but also the year of the reign of the king, even the 
month itself; and since after the captivity the 
months had other names, in order that the month 
itself might not be mistaken for any other, to the 
name Zif (\f) it is expressly added, ‘‘ which is the 
second month.” In all Scripture there is no chro- 
nological statement more carefully prepared; and 
hence, if any one can claim authority, it is this, 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to correct. it by others 
more or less vaguely and generally acknowledged, 
but we are justified, on the contrary, in consider- 
ing it as the standard for the rest. This holds es- 
pecially () in reference to the chronological figures 
of the period of the judges, which are not critic- 
ally and historically above all suspicion, and can- 
not be added together simply, but must be under- 
stood as contemporaneous in part, and standing 
side by side, even if it be not demonstrably clear 
in how far, and with what particular numbers, 
this must be done. Compare the different attempts 
at a proof by Keil (Dérptische Beittrdge, ii. s. 303 s9., 
and on Judges iii. 7), Tiele (Chronoloyie des A. 7. 
s. 54), Werner (Rudelbach’s Zeitschrift, 1844, iii. and 
1845, i.), and Cassel (Das Buch der I?ichter im Bi- 
belwerk, Hinl. s. xvi.). (c) The number 450 (Acts 
xiii. 20) is not given as chronologically precise, but 
only as approximate (oc), and nothing can be de- 
termined by it.* The numbers of the period of 
the judges appear simply to be added together in it, 
and the 40 years of Eli also (1 Sam. iv. 18) are 
computed with it. (d) The statements of Josephus 
ean all the less be taken into account, since he 
contradicts himself, and gives at one time 592, and 


* [See on this verse LAcnMaANn’s text on the anthority of 
A, B, C, which removes the chronological difficulty. 
Textual and Grammatical on ver, 1.—E. U.] 
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at the other 612. The first number, adopted also 


‘by the Chinese Jews, rests doubtless upon the rab- 


binic notion that in the 480 years those only are 
to be reckoned in which Israel was under Israel- 
itish judges, and that those on the other hand are 
to be thrown out (amounting in all to 111), when 
the nation was subject to foreign heathen rulers— 
480+111=591. ‘This conception of the matter is 
destitute of all proof. The reason for the number 
612 is unknown. (e) The calling in question of 
the number 480 upon the ground of the Egyptian 
or of the Assyrian chronology, proceeds upon the 
assumption that this chronology is assured, which, 
it is known, is by no means the case, and which 
can only be restored through a series of combina- 
tions and of unproved hypotheses. How feebly 


the definite statement of our text can be attacked 


by it, has been thoroughly and completely shown 
by Roésch on the place. (f/f) The reading of the 
Sept. (440 instead of 480) is not supported by any 
ancient version or MS., and rests either upon the 
confounding of the sign =80 with »—=40, or upon 
some peculiar and even arbitrary reckoning. (g) 
The view that 480 is the product of 12 x 40, is in- 
admissible, because in that event the four years 
of Solomon’s reign are not in the estimate, and 
must be added to the 480 years, while in fact they 
are included within them. Had the reckoning been 
made according to generations, the author would 
have written 484. Apart from this, twelve gene- 
rations are supplied us from 1 Chron. vi. only when 
Aaron himself, who, according to Exod. vii. 7; 
Numb. xxxiii. 38 sq., was eighty-three years old at 
the time of the departure from Egypt, is taken 
into the account. Besides, there is no proof that 
um the computation of long periods of time human 
age is regularly set down at forty years. As Mo- 
ses was 120 years, Aaron 123, Joshua 110, Eli 98, 
&e., and generally, a great age was then usual, 
the average of human life must certainly be placed 
higher than at forty years. Comp. Thenius. 

Ver. 2. And the house which king Solomon, 
&c. The place where the temple was built, was, 
according to 2 Chron, iii..1, Mount Moriah (comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 18 sq.), which our author presupposes 
as sufficiently known. [The uneven rock of Mo- 
riah had to be levelled, and the inequalities filled by 
immense substructions of “ great stones,” “ costly 
stones,” ‘‘hewed stones.” Stanley, Jewish Church. 
—K. H.] In vers. 2-10 the measurement and sin- 
gle portions of the structure are given. The mea- 
surements are determined according to the cubit, 
and indeed the older (2 Chron. iii. 3), which The- 
nius reckons at one foot six inches Rhenish, and 
one foot four inches Paris, measure [= 1 foot six 
inches Eng. measure]. Here, and in all the subse- 
quent statements, they refer to the interior spaces. 
The component parts of the structure are the 
house, the porch, and the “chambers round about” 
(Umbau). The first is the building proper, to 
which both others are attached as additional and 
subsidiary. The whole was situated according to 
the points of the compass. The front, or entrance- 
side, was towards the east, the rear wall was to- 
wards the west, the two sides towards the south 
and north (1 Kings vii. 39; Ezek. viii. 16), which 
also was the position of the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 
18 sg.; xxxvi. 33 sq.). The main building, the 


house (N\271), was built of thick stone walls (vers. 


6, 7, and had within two compartments: the front 





is called in ver. 3 “the temple of the house” 
(man Syn), and the rear, in ver. 5, “the oracle” 
(W349). 
to be large, high (2 Chron. iii. 5), hence the front 


The word Son comes from the Arabic, 


compartment was ‘‘the great house ” Gian nai) 


in contradistinction with the rear, which was the 
shorter half, and also lower. The Vulg., after Je- 
rome, translates the word 9935 by oraculum, 1. €., 


oraculi sedes, and the Lex. Cy yrili explains the dafip 
of the Sept. by APH LAT LOTHPLOV. It is, however, 
not derived from 251 = to ‘speak, but from 13 


in its primary signification = to adjoin, to follow 
after (comp. Dietrich in Gesen.), and signifies, also, 
simply the compartment in the rear, following upon 
the large room. The windows which the house 
had (ver. 4), were certainly placed high, where it 
overtopped the ‘ chambers round about” (Umbau) 
with their three stories. How many windows 
there were, whether upon all the four sides of the 
house, or only upon three, or only upon the two 
length-walls, we do not gather from the text. The 
designs of Thenius and Keil place them all around 
the house, with the exception of the facade, where 
the porch was. Nor is the size of the windows 
given, but it is added DON DapY, a. @., not 


“wide within, narrow without” (Luther, after the 
Chald.), but “windows with closed beams, 7. é., 
windows the lattice of which could not be opened 
and shut at pleasure as in ordinary dwelling- 
houses, 2 Kings xiii. 17; Dan. vi. 11” (Keil). The 
lattice consisted of strong cross-pieces, and not of 
wickerwork. The window-opening may have been, 
certainly, according to the account of the Chaldee 
and of the rabbins, inasmuch as the walls were 
very thick, wider on the inside than on the out- 
side, as is the case in the windows of Ngyptian 
buildings, and answers for the purposes of admit- 
ting light and air, and of letting off smoke, only 
there is nothing of it in the words of the-text. 
Vers. 3-4. And the porch before the temple 


of the house, &c. 


bay , 1-é., to go before, it signifies also a projection: 
but we are not, as in 1 Kings vii. 6, where OMY 


As the word pba: comes from 


(pillars) is expressly added, to represent it as a 
portico or a colonnade. It stretched across the 
entire facade of the house, and its length was 
equal to the breadth of the house, viz., 20 cubits. 
Its breadth, 7. e, its depth, measured 10 enbits. 
The text does not mention the height, but 2 Chron. 
iii. 4 gives it at 120 cubits, which is certainly in- 
correct; for, as Thenius properly remarks, (1) “a 
structure of this sort could not have been desig- 


nated as an pds, but must have been called a 
Samp (tower); (2) the chimney-like proportions: 


20, 10, 120, are not only inconsistent with (the no- 
tion of) the pylon of a temple, but are also stati- 
cally impossible. [If it were but 10 cubits (15 
feet) deep, it seems impossible that it could have 
been 120 cubits (180 feet) high: and the theory 
of Mr. Ferguson that the height refers to a ‘ super- 
structure on the temple,” would make the temple 
itself a very grotesque building. See the art., 
however, on the TEMPLE in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, vol. iv. New York, 1870.—E. H.] From 
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these considerations we cannot, with justice, sup- 
pose the chronicler to be guilty of arbitrary exag- 
geration, but we must rather suspect the text of 
corruption, which is all the more probable, since 
the verse in question bears even elsewhere marks 
of corruption.” According to v. Meyer's probable 


conjecture, instead of Oy) AND, we should 


Tead: OD WY NON, @ ¢, 20 cubits (in Ezek. xlii. 
16 also, whether the reading be NYDN or AND is 
uncertain). The latter is adopted by the Syr., the 
Arab., and the Sept. (Cod. Alexand.). Thenius 
and Bertheau maintain, on the other hand, that as 


the house was 30 cubits high, the sign S—s0 was 
originally in the text, but that through the oblite- 
ration of the upper portion of the letter it became 
3=20. And certainly, in behalf of the supposi- 
tion that it was 30 cubits high, we may urge, in 
part, the absence of any statement of the height 
in our text, which is the more easily explicable if 
the height of the ‘‘ porch” and of the temple were 
the same, and, in part, the circumstance that the 
side-building was 20 cubits: high on the outside, 
consequently the “porch” would not have been 
especially distinctive or prominent had it been of 
the same height (Keil). That the “porch” had 
thick stone enclosure-walls with a wide entrance 
(Thenius), cannot be concluded from the obscure 
passage of Ezek. xli 26; still less is the view es- 
tablished that each side-wall had a window. To 
me it seems that the “ porch” had only side-walls 
and a ceiling, but to have been entirely open in 
front, so that windows were unnecessary. The 
extremely inadequate description of the “ porch,” 
contrasted with the very careful description of the 
house and of both its compartments, can only be 
founded in the fact that it did not belong especially, 
or as an integral part, to the sanctuary, but was 
only a subordinate addition thereto. 

Ver. 5. And against the wall of the house 
he built, &c. The word yay? comes from yy? 


sternere, to spread or strew something for a bed, 
and means literally stratum, a bed (Ps. Ixiii. 6; 
Job xvii. 13). Symmachus renders it by xara- 
oTpwua. So this building was very properly called, 
because it spread itself out against the lower half 
of the house 30 cubits high, and, as it were, lay 
upon it. pay? is gen. com. and stands as collective 


masculine in vers. 5 and 10, of the whole of the 
side-structure (‘chambers ”), but it is feminine in 
ver. 6, when the single, or three stories of the 
same, one over the other, are mentioned (see Gesen. 
onthe word). The nx before njq\p is scarcely the 


sign of the aceus., “ reaching to the walls” (Keil), 
but a preposition, and-defines more particularly 


the preceding ~p—y, as indeed both preposi- 


tions elsewhere are synonymous (comp. Ps. iy. 7 
with Ixvii. 2). If it can mean simply ‘in connec- 
tion with the walls” (Thenius), then the statement 
is that (Umbau) “the chambers round about” 
were affixed to the walls. It went round the en- 
tire house, so that the two side-walls of the porch 
_ above'stood free, and caused the latter to appear all 
the more distinctive. The three stories one above 
the other of this side-structure (ver. 5), had each 


niydy, 1, é., literally “ribs” [joists, so Bp. Hors- 
ley on. the place.—E. H.], which can mean nothing 





else than that they were ‘‘divided by partitions 
into distinct compartments”,(Merz). It comes to 
the same thing when Keil, who rejects “ribs” as 
the meaning, translates nevertheless ‘“ side-cham- 
bers.” According to Ezek. xli. 6, where, however, 
the reading is not entircly certain, the number of 
these chambers was 33: according to Josephus 
with whom the moderns agree, there were 30— 
viz., 12 upon each side-wall of the house, and 6 
upon the rear-wall.—Ver. 6 states how the entire 
side-structure (‘‘chambers round about”) were 
built into the chief-structure, the house itself. 
The wall of the latter had, upon the outside, vests 
(niyax, literally contractions, lessenings [‘ for 


he placed stays with retractions against the 
house.” Bp. Horsley.—E. H.]). It was thickest at 
the ground, and kept this thickness to the height 
of five cubits; then succeeded a rest (like a settle), 
which was one cubit broad. Then again, after an 
elevation of five cubits, there was another rest, one 
cubit broad; there was also another rest of like 
height and breadth. Upon these rests the ends of 
the beams, which served for the ceiling of each 
story, were laid, and had in them their support. 
The outer wall of the side-structure had no rests, 
but was built perpendicularly; hence, as our verse 
states, the uppermost story was one cubit broader 
(deeper) than the middle, and the middle again was 
oné cubit broader than the lowermost. The wall 
also of the house must have been very thick below 
at least four cubits, for-its thickness above the 
side-structure, bearing in mind the rests, amounted 
certainly to one cubit. Thenius and Keil place the 
thickness at six cubits, but this seems unnecessary. 
The reason given for this mode of construction 
is, * that the beams should not be fastened into the walls 
of the house,” t. e., that the large, costly stones 





should remain whole and uninjured (nnby’), that 


no holes should be ent into them for the purpose 
of inserting the ends of the ceiling-beams. Ver. 
7, which is a parenthesis, refers to this, and means 
that ‘“‘all the stone-work had been so prepared in 
advance, that in the actual putting up of the build- . 
ing, stone-cutting was no longer necessary” (The- 
nius). According to ver. 8, the entire side-struc- 
ture had but one door, which was placed on the 
south side: whether in the middle (Thenius) or at 
the foremost apartment near the porch (Kwald, 
Merz) is uncertain; probably the latter. That a 
door within the house opened into the side-strue- 
ture, has been erroneously concluded from Hzek. 
xli. 5. The walls of the house were nowhere 
broken through, and certainly the historical ae- 
count knows nothing of such a door. The wind- 
ing stairway obviously was within the side-struc- 


ture. The word yoy in ver. 8, and in Ezek. xli. 5, 
9, 11, is like yyy) in vers. 5 and 10, in the singular, 


and stands collectively for the whole of the side- 
chambers.—The text says nothing of the perpen- 
dicular outside wall of the side-structure. The- 
nius appeals to Ezek. xli. 9 for the supposition that 
this was a stone-wall five cubits thick. In that 
ease it would have been as thick as the side-cham- 
bers of the lower story were broad (ver. 6): and 
why should the wall of these have been so thick? 
Then, too, the ceiling-beams of these chambers 
would, of necessity, have been inserted into thesa 
walls, which is inconsistent with ver. 7. Hence 
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it seems to me much more probable that this ex- 
terior wall, as indeed the entire side-structure, 
which was only subordinate in any event, was 
built of cedar.—The text does not state the pur- 
pose or design of these ‘chambers round about.” 
They served for the preservation of temple uten- 
sils and temple stores (Keil), perhaps also of con- 
Secrated gifts (Mwald); but they were scarcely 
“expensively furnished bedrooms ” (Thenius). 
Vers. 9-10. And so he built the housg, &c. 
Tn roofing, the building of the house was ended. 
But we must not, as many formerly, and even 
Hirt himself now, fancy a gable-roof. The silence 
of the text respecting its form allows us to presup- 
pose that it was, as with all oriental buildings, a 
flat roof furnished with a parapet (comp. Deut. 





xxii. 8). Ye ‘} is not, with Merz, to be understood 
of the wainscoting, but, with Keil, of the roofing, 
for the account of the former begins first at ver. 
15. D933 are not planks, as the word for the most 


part is translated, but beams, as such were cer- 
tainly indispensable for roofing. M7 are scarcely 


“hewn cedar-timbers ” (Thenius), but boards which 
were laid upon the beams. The DMN refer to 


both the preceding. Without doubt this cedar 
covering was overlaid with firm flooring, perhaps 
even with stone slabs. Thenius very unnecessa- 
Tily wishes Da; to be read for Dai, and then 


suggests ‘a flat roof vaulting” but in the ancient 
Orient there were never any arched roofs. In ver, 
10 yw is again collective, for, according to it, 


not the whole side-structure, but each of its three 
stories, was five cubits high inside. The men- 
tion of the side-structure here is in reference to 
the roofing. While ver. 9 speaks of the roof- 
ing of the house, ver. 10 states how it is re- 
lated to that of the side-structure. Therefore the 
height is again mentioned, with the observation, 
“and he fastened the house with timber of cedar.” 
If Solomon be the subject with the preceding }35) 


(Thenius), or yas) (Keil), the sense is: the roofing 


of the three stories (five cubits high each) of the 
side-structure was done with cedar timbers, which, 
with their ends, lay upon the rests of the walls of 
the temple, and likewise united the side-structure 
with the house, thus making it a complete whole. 
Entirely false is the translation: he covered the 
house with cedar-wood (Gesenius), as if the stone- 
walls were overlaid, upon the inside, with cedar, 
of which there is nowhere the slightest trace. 
That the roof of the side-structure, moreover, was 
horizontal, level, like that of the house itself, 
scareely requires mention. 

Vers. 11-19. And the word of the Lord 
came to Solomon, &c. The interruption of the 
description of the temple, by these verses, shows 
plainly that what is therein stated took place dur- 
ing the progress of the building. From chap. ix. 
2, comp. with iii. 5, it is clear that we have to think 
not of a revelation of Jehovah, but of a divine 
promise communicated through a prophet (per- 
haps Nathan), such as happened to David (2 Sam. 
vii. 12 sg. and 1 Chron. xxii. 10), to which refer- 
’ ence is made in ver. 12. Solomon thereby obtained 
the promise that Jehovah, as He had formerly 
dwelt amon the people in a ‘‘ tabernacle,” for the 











sign and pledge of the covenant established with 
Israel, would dwell in the house about to be built, 
and that the covenant-relation also should con- 
tinue, if the king upon his part should keep the 
covenant, and walk in the ordinances of Jeho- 
vah. Such a promise necessarily encouraged and 
strengthened Solomon in his great and difficult 
undertaking, as it reminded and urged him to the 
performance of his sacred obligations. 

Vers. 14-19. So Solomon built the house, &c. 
Ver. 14 resumes the description of the building, 
which had been interrupted by vers. 11-13, and 
which from ver. 15 is applied to its interior. The 
overlaying of walls with wood, which again was 
covered with metal, and gold in particular, is an 
old Oriental custom, extending from Phoenicia to Ju- 
dea (comp. MiUer, Archeology, translated by John 
Leitch, p. 214 sq.; Schnaase, Gesch. der bild. Kiinste, 
i. s. 160; Weiss, Kostiéimkunde, i. s. 365). The 
covering with gold was not mere gilding, but con- 
sisted of thin gold plates (Symb. des Mos, Kultus, i. 8. 
60). According to 2 Chron. iii. 6, the walls also were 
adorned with precious stones, which is credible 
enough since these were expressly named amongst 
the objects which Solomon obtained in abundance 
from Ophir (chap. x. 11), and it was the custom in 
the Orient -to make use of them in buildings and 
utensils (comp. the same, s. 280, 294, 297).—Ver. 
16 says explicitly and distinctly that the main 
space was separated from the Debi by a cedar 
wall; hence surely it is an error upon the part of 
Thenius when, by an appeal to Hzek. xli. 3, he 
supposes, in place of this wall, a stone-wall two 
cubits thick covered with wood and gold. Even 
in the tabernacle of the covenant it was.not a 
plank-wall (Ix. xxvi. 15), but.a curtain merely 
(ver. 33) which separated its two divisions from 
each other. Even the massively-constructed 
Herodian temple had no such wall, of which be- 
sides, the Rabbins, according to Josephus (Bell. 
Jud. i., 5, 5, 5), knew nothing (Lightfoot, Descrip. 
temp. Hieros., chap. xv. 1). The cedar wall, for 
the rest, since it reached from the ground to the 
beams of the ceiling, must have been thirty cubits 


high. The addition "Pn wiaps to sad shows 
the design of the latter, and proves that the 
Vat does not mean oraculum or locutoriwm, for 


had it this signification, its object would havo 
been denoted by the word itself, and no explana- 
tory addition would have been necessary.—Ac- 
cording to vers. 16-20 the two divisions of the 
house were of the following dimensions: the 
room at the farthest end took off from the entire 
length of the building (which was 60 cubits), 
twenty, and from its height (30 cubits), twenty. 
It was also, as is expressly stated in ver. 20, 
twenty cubits long, broad, and high, and conse- 
quently was a complete cube in shape. The front 
compartment was forty cubits long, twenty broad, 
and thirty high. For since its breadth and height 
are not given here (ver. 17), it must have had the 
breadth and height of the house mentioned above 
(ver. 2), otherwise, as in the case of the rear com- 
partment, it would have been expressly noticed, 
That the front compartment was not only longer, 
but higher also, larger generally than the rear, its 





name even proves bo (see above on ver. 2). It 
= 
is hence decidedly incorrect when Kurtz and Merz 
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suppose that the front compartment was only 
twenty cubits high, that over the entire house 
there was an upper room ten cubits high fitted up 
for the conservation of the reliques of the taber- 
nacle of the covenant, and that tiis room is desig- 


nated. by what 2 Chron. iii. 9 names nvbya, and 


which the Sept. renders by 7d tzepHov. The 
following considerations make against this view: 
(1) How could one have reached this supposed 
upper chamber? Not from the side-structure, for 
the ceiling of its uppermost story did not reach 
to the floor of the supposed “upper room :” the 
thick walls of the lhouse, moreover, had no door 
above the level of the side-structure. Just as little 
could one have reached it from the interior of the 
house, for in neither compartment was there a 
stairway which led thither: there was no opening 
in the ceiling. (2) The windows of the house 
(ver. 4) were above the side-structure, which (the 
ecilings of the three stories being taken into the 
account) was certainly eighteen cubits high: there 
remained, therefore, the house being thirty cubits 
high, but twelve cubits for the windows. If now 
from these twelve cubits, ten are allowed for the 
upper room, what space remains for the windows, 
which certainly were not very small, and which 
were necessary to admit light and air into the 
liouse? (3) From the extremely abrupt words of 
the Chronicles, “‘ And the alioth he covered with 
gold,” it follows only that alioth (upper chambers) 
were somewhere, but not where they were; and 
since the Chronicles in its abbreviated description 
says nothing of the entire side-structure with its 
stories and chambers, we have at least as much 
right, with Griineisen, to suppose the alioth to be 
_ the chambers of the side-structure, as an upper 
room extending the lengtl: of the whole building, 
and which is nowhere else mentioned. The rel- 
iques of the tabernacle could easily have been 
preserved in the several chambers of the side- 
structure. [For the other view, see Art. Zemple, 
above cited. But our author seems to me to have 
fully disposed of this doubtful matter. It would 
seein impossible from our author's reasoning that 
there should have been a large upper chamber 
over the “holy place.’"—K, H.] If now we must, 
according to all the accounts, regard the front 
compartment as thirty cubits high, the question 
still remains respecting its relation to the rear, 
which was but twenty cubits high. Stieglitz and 
Griineisen are of the opinion that the rear com- 
partment, viewed externally, was ten cubits lower 
than the front, which was the case also with 
Egyptian temples [and like the chancel in the so- 
ealled Gothie church.—K. T1.]. But ver. 2 con- 
flicts with this: it gives the height of the entire 
house at thirty cubits, and does not limit it to the 
front compartment. Apart from all other consid- 
erations, we cannot appeal to the adytum of the 
Egyptian temples, because it was not connected 
with the fore-temple, but was separated from it 
by chambers and passages, and was an indepen- 
dent structure (Miller, Archeology, p. 190 sq.; 
Leitch (German edit.) s. 258; Scluiaase, Gesch. 
der bild. Kiimste, i. s. 392). We must certainly as- 
sume that there was a room over the rear com- 
partment ten cubits high. Bottcher thinks this 
was open in front and only having chains hanging 
as its partition (ver. 21); in it8elf, ‘very improha- 
ble” this (Winer), aud besides it is against ver. 
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16, according to which the cedar wall before the 
holy of holies went from the floor to the beams of 
the ceiling. Besides, ver. 20 does not say that. tie 
cedar wall was only twenty cubits high, but oniy 
brings into prominence the fact that on all its sides 
the holy of holies measured twenty cubits. As 
the room in question was inaccessible, Mwald 
rightly observes that it ‘had been left apparently 
entirely empty.” It had no especial design, and 
was what it was simply that the holy of holies 
might be a perfect ctbhe. Upon this point more 
will be remarked farther on, in respect of the sig- 
nificance of the temple. For particular words on 
vers. 17-20, see above, Textual and Gram. 

Vers. 20-22. And covered the altar, ke. 
And he overlaid the altar with cedar. Thus only 
should we translate the concluding words of the 
20th verse, and not, with Le Clere, J. D. Michaelis, 
and others—he overlaid the altar of cedar, namely, 
with gold like the rest. Apart from the fact that 
mand is without the article, and not in the con- 


struct, the gold” is first mentioned in the con- 
cluding words of the 22d verse. There the altar is 


more specifically referred to by yanb- rw, 


which cannot mean “ which belonged to the De- 
bir,” in the sense that it stood within it; for the 
holy of holies was designed only as the receptacle 
of the ark of the covenant (ver. 19), and never had 
an altar. The-altar of incense in the holy place is 
meant. Its position was “in front of the curtain” 


(x95) (Exod. xl. 26), 7. e., “before the ark of the 


testimony ” (Exod. xl. 5), and therewith also ' be- 
fore Jehovah” (Lev. xvi. 12, 18), enthroned above 
the ark. It stood also in special relation to 
the Debir. Jf now this altar were “ overlaid” 
with cedar, we are shut up to the supposition that 
“the body of it was of stone” (Keil). But this 
was the peculiar, distinguishing feature of the altar 
of burnt-offering, which was required to be com- 
posed of earth or of stones (Exod. xx. 24, 25), and 
the frame of which, consequently, was filled with 
the same material (comp. Symbol. des Mos, Kult., i. 
s. 481, 488). The much smaller altar of incense 
was a simple ffame with a covering, which was 
wanting in the altar of burnt-offering (Exod. xxx, 
1-3). In distinetion with the latter, it is named in 
Idzek. xli. 22, “the altar of wood.” The body of 
it could not have been of stone. These difficulties 
disappear only through the translation of the Sept.: 
Kai eoince Ovovactipiov Kédpov, It read also wy 


instead of AY, which Thenius holds to be genu- 


ine. In that case the absence of the article in 


Mand is explained, as well also as the concluding 


observation in ver. 22: And the whole altar [of 

cedar] before the Debir, he overlaid with gold. 
The words in ver. 21 are obscure and difficult: 

“\3a)) (and he made a partition) by the chains 


of gold before the oracle (Debir). Thenius is of 


opinion that the subject here, viz., nDSMrNs is 


omitted, and then translates, ‘She hung the eurs 
tain before the Debir with gold chains.” This 
curtain was before the door of the latter, and was 
hung in such a manner that it could be moved 
this way and that, “by means of golden chainlets 
each vrovided with an end-ring, upon a round stick 
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upon which these rings were made to siide.” But 
this mysterious chain-work, as Winer names it, 
is by no means ‘forever explained and done 
with,” by this suggestion. For, according to it, 
the chief thing in the text, the mention of the eur- 
tain, is wanting. But no MS. nor any ancient ver- 
sion names this supposed missing object. And if 
any one wish to insert it, then must the words 
“and he overlaid it with gold” refer to the cur- 
tain; and this is impossible. Besides, the text 
says only ‘‘ with chains,” and does not know any- 
thing either of end-rings or of round sticks, both 
of which are essential, and far more necessary 
than the “chainlet” for the sliding, this way and 
that, of the eurtain. With De Wette, Gesenius, 
wald, and Merz, \ay" is to be translated, he 
bolted, as in Chaldaic N72) means a bolt, and for 
nn 3, @. e., bolt (Exod. xxvi. 26), the Chaldee has 


pray, But then the question is, what was bolted? 
According to Calmet and others, it was only the 
door of the Debir, which had two leaves. But in 
that case it would have been necessary to take 
away the chains on the day of Atonement—a thing 
nowhere hinted at, and in itself highly improba- 
ble. Obviously the bolting chains were not a 
movable but a fixed contrivance running across 
the entire wall. They held together the parts of 
the wall made of cedar, like the bolts on the 
planks of the tabernacle (Mxod. xxvi. 26), and 
likewise represented tlie Debir as a barred, closed 
room, A further argument for this: mipinn 


comes from pn, which means to bind, to chain 

together, and in Arabie to shut up, and the ex- 

pression }\D¥ the concealed, the closed, is used by 
z 


Fizek. (vii. 22) of the holy of holies. The suppo- 
sition of v. Meyer and Griineisen, that there was 
in the cedar wall an opening above the door, 
which like the capitals of the two brazen columns 
was eovered (chap. vii. 15 sg.; 2 Chron. iii, 16) 
with a net or lattice-work, is just as untenable as 
that the chains served the purpose of decoration 
only (Jahn).—In ver. 22 all that lad been said 
hitherto about the gilding, [done with thin plates 
and not with gold-leaf.—l. IL] is again brought 
together and emphasized. It is by no means de- 
elared by the expression ‘ the whole house,” that 
the interior of the porch was gilt (Thenius): it 
refers only to the holy place and to the holy of 
holies, since the porch is explicitly distinguished 
from the house (Keil). 

Vers. 23-28.—And within the oracle (Debir) 
he made two chambers, &c. The reason why 
olive-wood was used in the construction of these 
figures was owing to its firmness and durability. 
In Greece it was employed to make images of the 
gods (Winer, #.-W-B., ii. s. 172). The ety- 
mology of the word 3343 is to this day so vari- 


ously stated, that nothing reliable can be gathered 
from it respecting the form and shape of the 
chernbim. From Exod. xxv. 18 sq. and xxxvii. 7 
sy., we gather only thus much—that the cheru- 
bim over the ark had two wings, and that their 
faces were opposite each other and directed to- 
wards the ark. Nor do we learn anything moro 
from our text and from 2 Chron. iii. 10-13. It is 
only said that each was ten cubits high, and that 
each ef the wings measured five cubits; that they 
stood apon their feet, and that their faces were 
turned towards the house, @. ¢, towards the large 





compartment, and also how that those upon the 
ark of the covenant could have had but one face. 
Ezekiel, on the other hand, in his vision of the 
throne of God and of the temple, gives something 
more definite. According to the first and tenth 


chapters the cherubim were nj"n, 4. ¢@, Coa, living 


creatures (not O7pec, wild beasts) with four wings 
and four faces. On the right side the faces were 
those of a man and of a lion, on the left those of 
a bull and of an eagle. The human element 
seems to have preponderated in their form (ver. 5). 
But according to chap. xli. 18, the cherubim rep- 
resented upon the walls and doors of the temple, 
between palm-trees, had but two faces, the one of 
aman and the other of a lion. The former were 
on the right side and the latter on the left. The 
apocalyptic vision of the throne, Rev. iv. 7, in 
which the four types of creatures composing the 
cherub are separated and stand round the throne, 
having six wings each, rests upon that of Hzekiel. 
From everything we have, it appears that the 
cherub was not a simple but a complex or colleec- 
tive being; and when he has now one, then two, 
then again four faces, or two, or four, or six 
wings; when, too, the four types of which he is 
composed are separated side by side, so we gather 
still farther that he had no unalterable, fixed form, 
but that one element or another was prominent 
or subordinate according to circumstances. In 
fact, one element might even disappear without 
any change in the fundamental idea attaching to 
the cherub. This has been questioned warmly by 
Riehm recently (De Naturu et notione symbolica 
Cheruborum. Basil, 1864). He maintains that be- 
fore the exile the cherub had a fixed form, viz., 
that of a man standing upright, with wings. The 
later description in Ezekiel’s vision is a departure 
from this characteristic and original form, and, for 
the sake of the ‘throne, chariot” moving towards 
the four quarters of the world, gives to the cheru- 
bim with it four faces, yet not four component 
parts. ‘The three faces added to the original one 
human face by Ezekiel are borrowed from the 
grandest and strongest of creatures whether living 
on the earth or in the air. He was induced to do 
this probably by the Babylonian grouping to- 
gether of animals which he had learned during 
the captivity. We remark against this: If any 
person, on the one hand, knew well enough the 
forms of the cherubim both in the tabernacle and 
in the temple, and would, on the other hand, ad- | 
here firmly to ancestral institutions and to priestly 
traditions, that person was Hzekiel, the son of a 
priest. How isit possible thatthis prophet, who was 
emphatically warned by the sight of the ‘images 
of the Chaldeans,” doubtless mythological (Ezek, 
xxiii. 14), portrayed on the walls, should himself 
have been induced, by means of these, to alter 
completely the sacred cherub-form, and to have 
made to it arbitrary and self-appointed additions ? 
Umbreit (Zesekiel, s. xii.) rightly says: “So far as 
the form of the cherubim is concerned, the prophet 
has certainly copied the original type of the tem- 
ple, the ark of the covenant and the tabernacle 
floating in his imagination, with conscientious 
fidelity; but in particular instances he has en- 
riched the idea by the addition of more complete 
features, without changing anything essentially.” 
The assertion that he gives to the cherub not a 
fourfold composition, but only four faces, is a mis- 
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take, for he gives to him the feet of a bull, the 
wings of an eagle, and the hands of a man (Ezek. 
1, 6-9); and in the passage chap. x. 14, which, in- 
deed, in a critical respect is not free from suspi- 
eion, the word 3395 stands for bull, so that many 


interpreters think that the bull is the prevailing 
element in the composition of the cherub. Besides, 
in every living creature the face is the chief thing, 
by which in fact it is recognized; and when KEze- 
kiel gives to the cherub four faces, he signifies 
thereby that those four types of being unite there- 
in. To delineate cherubiin is consequently a haz- 
ardous business, because the form is not fixed; 
nor as yet is there anything perfectly satisfactory. 
The latest, by Thenius (tab. 3, fig. 7), is borrowed, 
almost painfully, from Egyptian sculptures. It is 
remarkable that the archeologists are forever 
finding the original of the cherub in E gypt, while 
neither the sphinx nor any other Egyptian com- 
plex creature presents the four types united in the 
cherub. On the other hand, Asiatic, and particu- 
larly Assyrian, images, exhibit all four together 
(comp. Neumann, die Stiftshiitte, s. 68 sq.). Never- 
theless the cherub is not a copy of these, but is 
the pure and specific product of Hebrew contem- 
plation. Upon this, more, farther on.—The words 
of ver. 24 state that the four horizontally out- 
stretched wings took in the entire breadth of the 
Debir (twenty cubits); that they also touched on 
the right and left, the north and south wall, and 
each other in the centre, while it presupposes that 
they (7. e., the wings) stood close to each other at 
the shoulder-blades. Under the outspread wings 
the ark of the covenant was placed, as chap. viii. 
6 plainly says; and it is lence an error when 
Kwald asserts that the cover of the ark was re- 
newed, and in place of the old cherubim, those 
massive wooden and gilt were fastened upon it—a 
thing impossible, for they stood 10 cubits apart 
(ver. 27), while the ark was 3} cubits long (Exod. 
xxv. 10). 

Vers. 29-30.—And he carved all the walls 
of the house, &c. Comp. ver. 18. Keil and others 


understand by nybpn “)basso-relievo,” Vulgate 
celature eminentes, which, however, cannot be es- 
tablished by the word itself. For although yop 


means to set in motion, to sling (1 Sam. xvii. 40; 
xxv. 29; Jer. x. 18), this signification is not availa- 
ble here. But it becomes clear through the fol- 


lowing *73MB from MM to break open, to open, 
then to furrow, to plough (Is. xxviii. 24); DMMB 


in Exod. xxviii. 11; xxxix. 6, is used for the work 
of the graver in stone, and in Exod. xxviii. 
36; xxxix. 30 of engraving in metal. The 
figures, moreover, were not in basso relievo, 
but were sunken. 1 Kings vii. 31 cannot avail, 
for with reference to the figures upon the flat sur- 
face of the “bases,” it is said in ver. 36 nA", 


and this agrees with yp, which means in Arabic, 


loco dimovit. Most of the figurative representa- 
tions upon the old Egyptian monuments were 
wrought after this fashion (Thenius). The forms 
of the cherubim upon the walls were different 
from the colossal figures under which the ark in 
the Debir rested. According to Ezek. xli. 19, ‘‘a 
linr-face was towards a palm-tree upon one side, 





and a man’s face towards the palm-tree on the 
other side,” so that there was always a cherub 
between two palm-trees. These had not four 
faces, but assuredly the wings of the eagle and 
the feet of the bull were not wanting. We are not 
to think of palm-branches (Ewald), nor of palm- 
leaves (Luther), but of palm-trees, such as we see 
upon ancient coins, and such as Titus caused to be 
struck off, out of the booty from Jerusalem, with 
the inscription Judea capta (Lamy, de Tabernaculo, 
p. 783; Winer, #.- W.-B., i. s. 252). We may, with 
the Arabic version, understand by ‘open flowers,” 
lilies, for these certainly belonged to the emblems 
of the sanctuary (chap. vii..19, 22, 26). Ver. 18 


names, besides the flowers, D'p8 also, which is 
regarded generally as synonymous with nypa, 2 


Kings iv. 39, and is translated ‘‘coloquinths”™ (t. ¢., 
wild or spring gerkins which burst at the toucl.). 
We should then understand by it: “egg-shaped 
decorations like that of our architectonics.” (The- 
nius, Keil). But the intimate connection with 
graven figures in the highest degree significant, 
such as cherubim, palm-trees, and lilies, makes 
against a wholly meaningless, empty decoration, a 
thing not known to oriental sacred architecture. 


Add to this that in another passage the nypa are 


described as deadly, a fruit so dangerous and 
unwholesome would have suggested just the oppo- 
site of that which was represented by the other 
symbolical figures. If it were employed simply on 
account of ita egg-shape, why these ‘ coloquinths,” 
since they were not alone round, why not eggs simn- 
ply? The stem ypa does not mean simply to burst, 


‘but also circwmire, in hiphil conglomerare, circuwma- 


gere, and NYPD involucrum, glomus, globus, so also 
NY pH glomus, fasciculus convolutus vel colligatus (Bux- 
torf, Lew. Chald. et Talm., p. 1790). In its intimate 
will D'ypa be taken 


to mean flower-bundles, 7. e., buds ; and so the trans- 
lation is, budding and blown flowers (flower-work). 
Possibly this flower-work had the form of wreaths, 
only we can scarcely, with Thenius, translate 
DOb=“' festoons, garlands of flowers.” Whether 
the three kinds of graven figures were distributed 
in single panels, and such panels were in two or 
three rows, one over the other, after the analogy 
of Egyptian temples, must be left undecided, owing 
to the silence of the text—Thenius wishes the 
“ without” of vers. 29 and 30 to be understood of 
the porch; but nothing has been said of the porch 
from ver. 3, and it would have been necessary 
therefore to designate it by a word. According 


to ver. 20 pad can be referred only to the De- 


connection with DY¥ OH, 


bir, and not to the interior of the whole house, 
consequently by yond the large compartment 


must be meant. 

Vers. 31-35. And for the entering of the 
oracle, &c. The rabbins, whom many interpret- 
ers, even to v. Meyer and Stier, follow, translate 


the difficult words nvian, nina Seen: “the lin- 


tel (entablature) of the (or with ‘the) posts, a pen- 
tagon.” The sense would then be: the lintel of 
the doors supported two posts abutting one against 
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the other, at an angle which, with it, formed a 
triaugle, and together with the door, a pentagon. 
[Plus ; : 


F. 11] 
But this is decisively contradicted by that which fol- 
lows in ver. 33 of the door of the larger compart- 
ment, the corresponding nya ANY, which cannot 


possibly be translated “out or of a four-cornered, 
7. é., a square,” but only “out of a fourth.” Besides 
this, a pentagonal door is without an example in 
the ancient Mast. Béttcher and Thenius translate, 
“the entrance-wall with posts of a fifth thickness.” 
But this is founded upon the wholly erroneous 
supposition that the wall before the holy of holies 
was two cubits thick (see above, on ver. 16); of 
which two cubits, then, the door- -posts must lave 


taken in a fifth. Suppose that aN here means 


the entrance-wall, still Wn can never be trans- 
’ Set Neo IE 


lated “fifth thickness.” ‘Tt is in the highest de- 
gree surprising that when the thickness’ of the 
entrance-wall door-posts is stated, nothing is said 
of the size of the doors themselves” (Keil). Man- 
ifestly the text states just this, but still does not 
say that from each wall there were five cubits to 
the door: for the doors midway, there were ten 
eubits remaining (Lightfoot), but the entrance to 
the Debir took in, with the posts, a fifth of the 
wall, 7. ¢, was four cubits bro: id.* The entri ance to 
the chief compartment, on the other hand (ver. 33), 
measured one fourth of the wall, was pee ithe 
five cnbits broad, and larger than that which 
opened into the Debir, which was appropriate 
enough for the main entrance. The height of the 
two entrances is not given. According to ver. 34 
the two wings of the door of entrance into the 
holy place were folding leaves, 7. e., either they were 
longitudinally like leaves bound together, which 
could be so folded that it would not be necessary 
alivays to open the whole door-wing (Thenius) ; 
or tle two leaves were the upper aud lower halves 
of each door-wing (Keil, Mertz, Ewald); probably 
the latter—From the words of ver. 32: “and 
spread gold upon the cherubim,” as well as “ fitted 
upon the carved work” (ver. 35), Thenins con- 
eludes that the figures only, both upon the doors 
and also the walls of the temple, were over- 
laid, so that “they must have contrasted splen- 
didly with the brown-red cedar.” But this con- 
tradicts vers. 20, 30, and especially ver. 22, where 


os, 


pasy is expressly added to the ‘ whole house,” 
whieh does not say merely that such gold-over- 


*(Mr. T 0. Paine (Solomon's Temple, &c., Boston, Geo. 
Phinucy, 1861) makes the “posts, the door- =posts,” 10 be 
meant, and says that they were one-fifth of twenty enbits, 
the width of the wall. Each door-post was, aeeordine to this 
author. six feet wide. Bp. Patrick says: “a fifth”? 

“may be understood to signify that they held the proportion 
ofa fifth part of the doors” (on the place). But our author's 
expesition is the better —H, IL] 


“three rows of heiwed stones,” 








laying was partial throughout the house, but that 
the interior was completely so overlaid. The very 
floor, upon which no figures were carved, was over- 
laid with gold; surely the walls and doors were not 
partially so only... The problematical addition in 
both verses renders conspicuous the fact that the 
overlaying with gold did not cover up the figures 
carved upon the ‘wood, but that it was impressed 
upon all the elevations and the depressions alike, 
and that they could be distinctly seen (Keil). —The 
Chronicles mentions, besides the doors (2 Chron, 
iii. 7), the ved also (iii. 14), the presence of which 
is not to be doubted (after Kwald), since the object 
of it was‘not to divide the two compartments, but 
rather to cover the ark with the throne (Kxod. x1. 
3, 21), and was an essential feature of the sane- 
tuary. If even the Herodian temple, which did 
not contain the ark of the covenant, had never- 
theless ‘the veil of the covering” (xod. xxxix. 
34; xxxv. 12; Matt. xxvii. 51), how much less 
would Solomon have dispensed with it. The non- 
mention of it in the account now before us has no 
more significance than. when, in the following 
verses, the inner court alone is described, and the 
fact of the “ outer” court is entirely passed by. 
Vers. 36-38. And he built the inner court, 
ke. This designation presupposes a larger court, 
which is mentioned expressly in the Chronicles Q2 
Chron. iv. 9), and, in distinction from that of ‘the 
priests,” is described as “the great court.” The 
inner court is called, in Jer, xxxvi. 10, the * higher,’ 
because it lay somewhat above the level of the 
court intended for the people. The statements 
about the structure of both are singularly meagre. 
No one doubts that they were square-shaped 
(comp. Exod. xxvii. 9 sy.; Mz. x]. 47). The words, 
&e., can refer only to 
the enclosing walls. There were three rows of 
squared stones, oue over the other, and a layer of 


cedar, nna are certainly not beams properly, 


but planks, thick boards, for of what use would 
beams have been here? The opinion that up- 
right cedar beams, resting upon the uppermost row 
of stones, formed a low palisade, is erroneous 
(Merz). The people in the outer court, by such an 
arrangement, would have been deprived of a view 
of the sanctuary and of the holy offices in the 
inner court. Jt was manifestly but a low enclo- 
sure, over which those outside of it could look (2 
Chiron. vii. 3). The outer court doubtless had stone 
walls surrounding it because, according to 2 Chron, 
iv. 9, doors overlaid with brass led into it. Our 
account mentions nothing of cells or chambers in 
the forecourt spoken of in 2 Kings xxiii. 11; Jer. 
xxxy. 2; xxxvi. 10. But perhaps Solomon built 
some of them; at least they were, according to 1 
Chron. xxviii. 12, originally intended.—We can 
but offer conjectures about the dimensions of the 
courts. ‘Following the analogy of the taberna- 
cle, by doubling the spaces we may estimate the 
court of the priests at 200 cubits long from east te 
west, and 100 cubits wide from north to south. . 

The outer or great court must have been at least 
as large” (Keil). In the temple of Nzekiel, whose 
measurements and definitions, especially in the 
matter of the courts, are to be regarded as least 
of all purely historical, both of them are perfect 
squares (lMzek. xlii. 15-20; Thenius)—The very 
carefully stated length of time for the building of 
the temple, given in vers. 37, 38, was reasonably 
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short. and shows with what zeal the work was car- 
nied ov, especially when we consider that, accord- 
ing to Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxxvi. 12), all Asia was 
200 years building the temple of Diana at Kphe- 
sus. As the month Zif was the second, and the 
month Bul the eighth, the time occupied in the 
building was about seven anda half years. Whether 
in this the time also is to be reckoned for the 
substructions* which Josephus mentions, and also 
for the cutting of the wood, and the hewing of the 
stenes, is an idle question. Ifnow we cast a 
glance over the whole of the description of the tem- 
ple, full and explicit as it is in details. it is not 
sufficient to enable us to delineate a complete, 
well-assured drawing of it, beeause, as Winer very 
properly remarks, many points whicl must be 
clear in a drawing are passed over without a word, 
and others remain more or less uncertain. This is 
especially true in respect of outward forms and 
architectural style, which, in a drawing, are mat- 
ters of supreme importance. Upon this point 
searcely anything more can be said than that the 
building on the “whole was “rectilinear, and of 
box-form” (Merz). It is certain that the builders, 
artists, and workmen who executed it, were all 
Phoenicians (chap. v. 6; vii. 14), whence it follows 
that the style of the building, in so far as the pre- 
served ground-plan and design of the tabernacle 
was not required by Solomon, was Phoenician. 
But since all adequate descriptions of Phoenician 
buildings, and all memorials, such as are still ex- 
tant in Kgypt, are wanting, we know nothing of 
the distinguishing peculiarity of Phoenician archi- 
tecture, which certainly, since the material em- 
ployed was chiefly wood, must have differed es- 
sentially from the much later Greeco-Roman, and 
especially from the Kgyptian, which made use 
exclusively of hard stone (Schnaase, Gesch. der 
bild, Kiiuste, i. s. 238, 249). The older drawings, 
therefore, in Greco-Roman style, by Villalpand, 
Lundy, &¢., as also the later, in Kevptian style, 
by Hirt and Kopp, are wholly unsatisfactory. 
Had Solomon wished to build in the Mgyptian 
style, he would not have summoned Phoenician 
workmen, but Egyptian, whom he could have 
easily procured from his: royal father-in-law. The 
most recent drawings by Thenius and Keil (divi. 
Archiwologie) rest upon a careful study of the text, 
and are therefore much to be preferred to all the 
earlier ones; but even they, from the considera- 
tions already adduced, cannot lay claim in all re- 
spects to truth. ‘Strong but not unfounded is the 
view of Romberg and Steger (Gesch. der Baukunst, 
i. s. 26): “It is just as easy to portray a living 
man from a tolerably well preserved skeleton, as 
to succeed in copying a building which shall cor- 
respond to its reality, when but few and uncertain 
remains of its style of architecture are in our pos- 
session.” Many as are the gaps of the biblical 
account in respect of architecture, it nevertheless 
contains all which can contribute to the knowl- 
edge of the religious ideas upon which the temple 
was founded; it serves also to our understanding of 
its significance, and this is the chief concern here, 


THE SOTERIO-HISTORICAL STEN INIOANOE OF 
THE TEMPLE, 


1. The unusually ecarefui chronological date 
about the building of the temple (vers. land 37, 


[* Upon these s wbstructions, see Robinson and “ The Re- 
eovery of Jerusalei,” as aboye.—E. H.] 





38) manifestly places it high ahove the series of 
ordinary events, aud proclaims it as an especially 
weighty, epoch-making occurrence in the theo- 
eratic history ( Heilsgeschichte). Comp. Introd. & 3. 
This would not have been the case if an architec- 
tonic work, or a building giving evidence of power 
and wealth simply, were concerned. It is its 
thoroughly religious character which causes it to 
appear as such a momentous transaction, and for 
the sake of whieh it is so circuimstantially de- 
scribed. The product of theocratic ideas, it is 
likewise the expression of them. If the entire 
cultus were no idle ceremony, still less could the 
structure, where this cultus became concentrated, 
be an empty, meaningless piece of architectural 
splendor. All the ancients so founded, arranged, 
and adorned their temples that they were the ex- 
pression and the representation of their specilic¢ 
religious contemplation (comp. Syd. des Mos. Kult, 

s. 91 sqg.). The temple of Solomon would have 
been an exception to all the sacred buildings of 
high antiquity, had it not been the expression of 
the specilically Israelitish, Old Testament ideas of 
religion. Weighty as an inquiry into its outward 
material may be, the need of investigation aud in- 
formation respecting its religious meaning is much 
greater. 

2. The significance of the temple as a whole and in 
general is sufficiently stated by the builder himself 
in the discourse delivered at its solemn consecra- 
tion, and in the longer prayer connected with it 
(chap. viii. 10-53). . 

(a) Solomon begins the discourse with the 
words; ‘I have built thee an house to dwell 





in (52%), a settled place for thee to abide in for- 


ever” (1 Kings viii. 13; 2 Chron. vi. 2). The 
first and most general destination of the temple 
was, to be a dwelling-pluce of Jehovuh. But that 
this dwelling was not in the remotest degree 
connected with the heathenish superstition, that 
God stood in need of a shelter, like aman, und 
could be continued within a given space, the words 
which soon follow cemonstrate (ver. 27): ‘ be- 
hold the heaven and heaven of yea ens cannot 
contain thee: how much less this house that I 
have builded.” The dwelling of Jehovah with or 
in the midst of Tsrael is rather the immediate re- 
sult of the choice of them to be His peculiar and 
covenant peopie, and in a measure coincides with 
it. As, according to the Hebrew use of speech in 
general, dwelling with any one is as much as to be 
bound to, to be iu fellowship with (comp. e. g. Ps. 
i. 1; v.5; exx. 5), aud even the marriage relation 
is expressed by ‘dwelling with” (Gen. xxx. 20; 
Kara x. 2, 10; Neh. xiii. 23 27), so also Jehovah's 
dwelling with Israel dannnes Ilis connection and 
fellowship with this people, and stands in the 
closest relation to the ‘‘covenant.” Comp. Exod. 
xxix, 45, 46: And they shall know that Iam the 
Lord their God that brought them forth out of the 
land of Hgypt, that I may dwell among them.” 
Lev. xxvi. 12 sqg.: ‘‘ And I will walk among you, 
and will be your God, and ye shall be my people.” 

So also Hzek. xxxyii. 27. Immediately upon tho 
“election,” and the conclusion of the covenant, 
follows the command, Exod. xxy. 8: *% And let 
them make me a sanctuary; that T may dwell 
among them.” But inesmuch as the Old Testa- 
ment covenant relation moves in the sphere of 
bodily, visible forms, so aso is Jehovah’s dwelling 


= 
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local, visible, and requires consequently a dwell- 
ing-place, which can be a tent as well as a temple. 
As little as Jehovah, by the choice of Israel from 
among all peoples, has ceased to be the God of the 
whole earth (Kxod. xix. 5), just so little has He, 
by His dwelling-place in the midst of His people, 
ceased to be everywhere in heaven and upon 
earth. This dwelling-place does not contain Him; 
He is not banished to a particular place, but in 
the place where Israel dwells there Ife is, and 
dwells also in their midst, for ‘‘ Te has not chosen 
the people for the sake of the dwelling-place, but 
the dwelling-place for the sake of the people” 
(2 Maceab. v. 19). So His dwelling-place is the 
visible sign and pledge of the covenant relation. The 
“ dwelling-house ” is, as such, the house of the cov- 
enant. To this first signification of the house an- 
other immediately attaches itself. The dwelling 
of Jehovah in a specific place, includes within it- 
self the conception of witnessing, and of reveal- 
ing himself, in so far as God, where Ile makes 
and declares himself to be known, is and re- 
mains, and so dwells. Hence the conceptions of 
dwelling and of revealing himself coincide. Jacob 
named the place where a revelation was made to 
him the house of God, though there was no house 
or dwelling-place there. Subsequently he built an 
altar and ealled the place Beth-el, for ‘there had 
God revealed himself to him” (Gen, xxviii. 12- 
19; xxxv. 7). By nw from jay to dwell, the 


Rabbins, as is known, express the highest form of 
revelation, -Christ says of him to whom He and 
the Father reveal themselves, we will ‘make our 
abode with him” (John xiy. 21-23), The place of 
the dwelling of Jehovah is eo zpso the place of 
divine attestution and revelation, the place where He 
will speak with Israel, and declare himself to 
him (Bxod, xxix. 42 sq.): in the innermost portion 
of the dwelling, henee, is the testimonial of the cov- 
enant NITY, which means simply the witness, and 


the dwelling itself consequently is named ‘the 
dwelling (tent) of the testimony” (Numb. ix. 15; 
XVil. 23; xviii 2). 

(b) Solomon repeatedly refers to the design 
of the house, according to the word of Jelo- 
vah Himself—‘ that my name might be therein,” 
&e., “‘iny name shall be there” (1 Kings viii. 16, 
29; comp. 2 Chron. vi. 5; 2 Kings xxiii. 27). In 
other places it is expressed thus: ‘to put my 
name there forever” (1 Kings ix. 3; 2 Kings 
xxi. 7; comp. 1 Kings xi. 36; xiv. 21; 2 Kings 
xxi. 4), or “that my name may dwell there” 
(Weutyexi Lixin oh’ xvi eax, Je Nelo 
9), or in an abbreviated form, ‘ to (for the) name 
of Jehovah” (1 Kings viii.. 17-20, 48; iii. 2; v. 
Li aL OM And... Vile he ed (Chiron. exieic. hor 
xxviii. 3, &e.). That the “name of Jehovah” has 
the same sense here as in Exod. xxiii. 21, ‘‘ for my 
name is in him”—the angel who leads Israel, that 
the formula does not say simply that the house is 
built. to the glory of God, or that here God will be 
ealled upon and honored, scarcely needs mention. 
The name of God is God himself in so far as He 
makes himself known, declares and reveals him- 
self. But in His relation to Israel, Jehovah de- 
elares himself essentially as the One who is holy 
and who will make -holy; that He may be known 
as such, is the aim and object of the covenant, the 
sign and pledge of which is His dwelling in the 
midst of Israel (ldxod, xxix. 43-46; Liv. xi. 45). 





The name of Jehovah is hence essentially the 
“name of His holiness” (Lev. xx. 3; Ps. xxxiii, 21; 
cili. 1; ev. 3; evi. 47; cxlv..21; Is. lvil. 15; Hzek. 
xxxix. 7, 25), and that the house was to be built 
to this name, David announced solemnly before 
all Israel (1 Chron. xxix. 16), ‘‘to build to thee an 
house for thy holy name.” With this end in view, 
the house is called in the Psalms ‘‘the temple of 
thy holiness” (Ps. v. 8; Ixxix. 1; exxxvilii. 2); its 
two divisions are named simply “holy ” and “ holy 
of holies” (xod, xxvi. 33; 1 Kings viii. 6, 8), aud 
the whole, usually, wIpY (Exod. xxv. 8; Ley. xii. 


4; Ps. Ixxiv. 7; 1 Chron. xxvili.10; Isa. xiii. 18; 
Ezek. viii. 6; ix. 6, &c.)—all of which presupposes 
that He who is and dwells here, is before all 
things and essentially, holy. So then the house 
of the dwelling is not so much in general the 
dwelling-place of the divine witnessing and reve- 
lation, as of the divine holiness revealing itself in 
particular. Jé is an abode of holiness and of sancti- 
jication. Tere will Jehovah be known and 1un- 
derstood by Israel as the Holy One and as Saneti- 
fier, and thereby will be hallowed (ixod. xxix. 43- 
46; Liv. xx. 3, 7; Kzek. xxxvii. 26-28). 

(c) In his prayer Solomon says, “hearken thou 
to the supplication of thy servant and of thy pee- 
ple Israel when they shall pray toward this place: 
and hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place (1 Kings 
viii. 30). So also in the following verses “ heaven 
thy dwelling-place” is placed repeatedly over- 
against ‘this house” (comp. vers. 34, 39, 43, 49). 
This parallelizing of the temple and of heaven ex- 
tends through the whole Seripture. Both are 
named alike, so that often we can searcely decide 


whether the temple or leaven be meant. Syst 
stands for the temple in 1 Kings viii. 13; 2 Chron. 
vi. 2: for heaven in Isai. Ixiii. 15. now pa is 


applied to the temple in 1 Kings viii, 13; Kxod. 
xy. 17, to heaven in 1 Kings viii. 30, 39, 43, 4935 
2 Chron, vi. 30, 33; Psoxxxili. 14. pyro=temple 


in Ps. Ixxyi. 9; = heaven in 2-Chron. xxx. 275 
Deut. xxvi.15; Jer. xxv. 30; Ps. Ixvili. 6. born wap 


= itemple' in Psi v. 8: Ixxix. 13) exxxvillvezE 
heaven in Mich. i. 2 sg.; Hab. ii. 20; Ps. xi. 43 
(cii. 20; xviii. 7; Isai. lvii. 15). The Hpistle to 
the Hebrews (chap. ix. 24) names the sanctuary 
“made with hands,” “the figure (antitype) of the 
true,” viz., of heaven, and the whole comparison 
between the high-priesthood of Christ and the 
Levitical is based upon this antitypical relation 
between heayen and the earthly, Old Testament 
sanctuary (chap. iv. 14; vi. 19, 20; vili. 1, 2; x. 
21), so that v. Gerlach on the place says, with pro- 
priety, ‘the earthly sanctuary is also an image of 
heaven itself.” When Solomon also at first desig- 
nates the house he had built as ‘' a settled place” 
(for thee to abide in), and then declares heaven to 
be the peculiar ‘‘ place of thy dwelling,” he re- 
gards the temple itself as a heavenly dwelling-place. 
As Jacob named the place where God had de- 
clared and revealed himself to him, ‘ the house of 
God” and the “gates of heaven” (Gen. xxviii. 17), 
so the place where Jehovah dwells and is en- 
throned must needs appear as a counterpart of 
heaven. Not, however, as if the temple were a 
copy of the visible heaven, it is rather a symboli- 
eal representation which, by its symbols, pouts to 
the peculiar and true dwelling-place of God, 
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heaven itself. The Jewish theology takes cogni- 
vance of an upper and a lower dwelling (j3u1) 


of God, and lays down this proposition: “The 
house of the sanctuary which is below (1019) 


is built after the house of the sanctuary which 


is above (by) ” (comp. the places in Schott- 
gen, Hor. Hebr., p. 1213). The apocalyptic oxvy tov 
Veov peta TOV avd porn, which are His people and 
whose God He is, comes down from heaven, and 
has the cube form (four-square) of the holy of 
holies of the temple (Rev. xxi. 3, 16). 

(d) The widely-spread notion that the temple 
(tabernacle) is on the whole and generally ‘a rep- 
resentation of the theocracy of the kingdom of God 
in Israel” (Hengstenberg, Kurtz, Keil, and others) 
is decidedly erroneous. The ‘thouse of dwelling 
for Jehovali” is like heaven, before all, a place (1 
Kings viii. 13, 29, 35); but the theocracy, the king- 
dom of God, is not a place, but a divine-human 
relation. The dwelling of Jehovah in a house, in 
the midst of Israel, is, indeed, the outward sien 
and pledge of this relation, but not a figurative 
representation of it, and the conception of “the 
dwelling of Jehovah,” which expresses the funda- 
mental idea of the temple, is in itself in no way 
identical with the theocracy or the kingdom of 
God. While temple and heaven have the same 
names, which would not be possible were there 
no parallel relation between them, temple and 
kingdom of God, or theocracy, have no one name 
incommon. The very definite expression in Heb. 
ix. 24 comes especially into notice here: according 
to it the earthly sanctuary made by hands is by 
no means a ‘copy of the kingdom of God,” but 
is the antitype of the true sanctuary, 7 ¢@, of 
heaven. Just as little as Christ, the high-priest, 
by His ascension went into the New Testament 
kingdom of God, but into heaven itself, there to 
appear before God for us, even so little did the Le- 
Vitical high-priest, on the day of atonement, go 
into the kingdom of God, the theocracy, but into 
the earthly sanctuary, which represented the 
dwelling-place of God in heaven. There is no 
propriety in the appeal to the pattern of the tab- 
ernacle which was shown to Moses “on the mount” 
(Iixod. xxv. 9, 40), as if it were heavenly indeed, 
but not a figure of heaven itself. For this pattern 
was itself only mam (bmdderywa and oKid Tov 


érovpaviov, Heb. viii. 5), and showed to Moses how 
he must make and arrange the earthly sanctuary 
(70 aytov KoopuKdv, Heb. ix, yg in order that it might 
be a figure of the oKnyn 1 aAndynvy ob yxEuporoinroc, 
a. é., of heaven, Heb. ix. 11, 24), Christ did not 
enter into the’ “pattern ” of the tabernacle, but 
into that which this pattern itself represented 


(comp. Delitzsch, Comm. zum Hebr. Br., 8. 327, 336- 
- 838). 


3. The significance of the temple in detail depends 
necessarily upon its significance in general, which 
is more fully defined and carried out by means of 
it. Here especially, above everything else, the 
ground-plan, t. e., the formal arrangement, is brought 
into consideration. This is like that of the taber- 
nacle, the place of which was occupied by the tem- 
ple, yet in so far forth modified and enlarged as 
the differenee between the ‘‘ house” and the ‘‘tent” 
varried with it. The component parts singly are 
as follows. 

(a) The house, by its strongly enclosed walls, is 








represented as a whole, complete and indepeud.- 
ent in itself: and this must be well considered, 
This whole in the interior is divided into a front 
and rear compartinent, which are not separated by 
a stone wall equally strong, but only by a board 
partition, and they are thereby designated as di- 
visions of the one “dwelling.” The object and 
meaning of these two divisions,.as well as their 
relation to each other, are shown by their names. 


The whole house is called wp, the front division 


“holy,” the rear division ‘holy of holies.” Con- 
sequently the one dwelling of Jehovah, which es- 
sentially is the place of revelation and attestation 
of the holy and sanctifying God of Israel, has, as 
such, two divisions, which, since each bears the 
impress of the whole, cannot be two diverse dwell- 
ings, one by the other; but only divisions distinct 
from each other by way of grade. Divine revela- 
tion, in its-nature and being, is a matter of degree 
—it is gradual, progressive. God is everywhere 
and alw ays, but He does not make himself known 
everywhere and always, in the same manner. The 
heaven is his throne and the carth his footstool 
(Matt. v. 34); He has revealed himself of old 
through His servants the prophets, but at last 
through His Son—the brightness of His glory 
(Heb. i. 1 sq.). But especially is the revelation 
and attestation of the divine holiness over-against 
human depravity, gradual, in so far as the greater 
spread and extension of sin demands a higher at- 
testation and confirmation of divine holiness, @. e., 
of the sanctifying power of God atoning for sin. 
Since now the dwelling of Jehovah amongst His 
people was especially the dwelling-place of a self: 
revealing holiness, and the entire cultus which 
was there concentrated had for its object and aim 
the sanctification of the nation (see above, 2. b), so 
by means of its two distinct compartments did it 
present itself as a complete holy dwelling-place 
which was fitted to bring to and to keep in the 
consciousness of the people both the sinfulness of © 
man and the holiness of God. The act of expia- 
tion and of purifying to be consummated in the 
front compartment, concerned the particular trans- 
gressions of individual persons; the act to be con- 
summated in the rear and nobler compartment, on 
the other hand, concerned the entire nation, and 
the transgressions during the entire year. Ordi- 
nary priests could attend to the former, the high- 
priest alone could perform the latter (Lev. i-v. and 
xvi.).—From all this it is clear to satisfaction how 
untenable the position of recent writers is when, 
with Hengstenberg, they understand the two com- 
partments as two distinct dwelling-places, namely, 
the holy place as the ‘abode of the people,” and 
the holy of holies as “the dwelling-place of God,” 
and then explain this ‘combined dwelling-place ” 
as a figurative representation of the communion 
and fellowship of God with His people, and so 
that the ‘entire sanctuary is a symbol of the 
kingdom of God under the old covenant.” Noth- 
ing can be more clearly and distinctly stated than 
that the whole house is one dwelling-place—the 
dwelling-place of Jehovah. Jehovah dwells in- 
deed amongst His people, but of a dwelling, side 
by side, of God and the people under one roof, 
there is nowhere a syllable. As the whole house, 
so also each compartment, the holy place and the 
holy of holies, are called “the dwelling-place,” 
but not the former as the dwelling-place of the 
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people and the latter the dwelling-place of God. 
Burther, in 1 Kings vi. 5, the holy place, in contra- 


distinction with the holy of holies, is called boen c 


If now the holy place were the abode of the peo- 
ple over-against the abode of God, the entire sanc- 
tuary, comprehending both compartments, could 


not be called 77 Son, or simply bon, as in 1 


Sam. i. 9; iii. 3; 2 Kings xxiv. 13; 2 Chron. iii. 
17; Ps. v. 8; stillless could this expression be used 
of heaven, which is specially the abode of God and 
not of the people (Ps. xi. 4; xviii. 7; xxix. 9; 
Mich. i. 2; Hab. ii. 20). 

(b) The porch and the side-structure (Umban) 
with the stories are, as has been already shown, 
structures in front and by the sides of the house, 
which are recognized as such in that, unlike the 
house, they did not serve for the performance of 
any religious office. They do not therefore belong 
essentially to the ground-plan of the sanctuary, 
consequently are wanting in the tabernacle, and 
have no further religious significance than that 
they give to what was hitherto a ‘‘ tent,” the char- 
acter of a “house,” and indeed of a great, firm, 
and strong house, of a palace, in fact. Porches 
were never used for tents, but only in the case of 
large, conspicuous buildings like palaces, as, e g., 
Solomon's (i Kings vii. 6 sqg.). If now the house 
of a human sovereign had its porch, much less 
should one be missing in the house of Jehovah, 


the God-King, to distinguish it rightly as an 537, 


4, ¢., & king’s palace (Prov. xxx. 28; Is. xxxix, 17). 
We observe the same in respect of the side-struc- 
ture, which, as is expressly remarked, was not to 
be included within the house, the main building, 
did not belong, as an integrating part, to the dwell- 
ing of Jehovah, but which served only for purely 
external purposes, tie preservation of the vessels, 
&¢c, But like the porch in front, it served, around 
the sides of the house, which rose above it, to im- 
part the appearance of a grand, richly surrounded, 
énd lasting building—an 221; 


(c) The fore courts constituted the second essen- 
tial element of the entire sanctuary. “The dwell- 
ing of Jehovah” is, as observed above, the place 
where He meets” the people, attests himself 
unto them, speaks with them, has intercourse with 


them. It is called, consequently, also syin-bas 
(Mxod. xxix. 42, 44; xxvii. 21; xl. 22), or pip 


simply (Lam. ii. 6; Ps. Ixxiv. 3), @¢, the tent of 
assembly, the ‘‘tabernacle of the congregation ” 
(not the time of assembling). The dwelling of Je- 
hovah in a given place makes also a space neces- 
sary for the people to meet their Lord and God. 
Hence the command: ‘thou shalt make the court 
of the tabernacle” (xod. xxvii. 9; Sept.: Kat 
Toihoew avAy ry oxyvi)). The fore court moreover 
was not a dwelling-place of the people in contrast 
with that of Jehovah, but only a court, 7. e., a fixed 
space around the dwelling, ‘‘an enclosed gathering- 
place for the people drawing nigh to their God” 
(Merz). As Jehovah had one dwelling-place only, 
the people could meet Him only here, and only 
here attend to the covenant relation with Him. 
All offices in connection with the covenant could 
be performed, hence, only here, not in other favor- 
ite spots, not upon the so-called “heights” (high 
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places) (Numb. xvii. 1-9). And in order that this 
might be the case with the entire people, it was or- 
dered that all Israelites, certainly three times in 
the year, should appear before the dwelling of Je- 
hovah (Kxod. xxiii. 17; Deut. xvi. 16). This and 
nothing more is the object and significance of the 
fore court. Hengstenberg is altogether wrong in 
maintaining that ‘the house or dwelling of the 
people was properly the holy place,” that they 
occupied this, ‘their peculiar dwelling, only 
through the medium of their representatives and 
middle-men, the priests, and that some actual place 
of their own, over and above this ideal place, was 
necessary. This the fore court was.” Keil, too, is 
in error when he explains the fore court as “an 
image of the dwelling of Israel in the kingdom of 
their God.” The holy place was, as already no- 
ticed, a compartment in the dwelling-place of Je- 
hovah, the forepart thereof, but not the dwelling 
of the people, and the fore court was not a dwelling- 
place at all, neither of the people nor of Jehovah, 
was never named such, but was only the assem-. 
bling-place outside of Jehovah’s dwelling, a mere 
“court” by way of distinction, and in contrast with 
“the house.” In that the temple had two fore- 
courts instead of one originally designed, is no 
proof of an alteration of the ground-plan, but is 
only an enlargement of it, which had its reason in 
this: that great buildings, especially royal palaces 
in the Orient, were distinguished from ordinary 
houses by more forecourts (comp. 1 Kings vii. 1- 
12, and Symb. des Mos. Kult., i. s, 241 sqg.). Thence 
it happened especially that, near the tabernacle 
of the testimony, which stood in the centre of the 
Israelitish camp, was appointed the place for the 
priestly tribe (Numb. ii. and iii.). This continued 
a fixed custom when the “camp” ceased to exist; 
it was the tribe especially, which stood “nigh 
unto” Jehovah, which effected the intercourse be- 
tween Him and the people (Exod. xix..22; Ezek. 
xlii. 13; Numb. xvi. 5). A fixed limit to the ap- 
pointed space was judicions, and even necessary, 
since by the ordinances of David individual wor- 
ship had greatly increased, and this greatly ex- 
panded worship was confined to this one place; 
by these means it became possible to observe cor- 
rectly the ordinance, and duly to watch over the 
appointed performance of the holy services. 

4. The significance of the form and measurements 
of the temple, which stand in the closest relation to 
the ground-plan, requires us to conclude therefrom 
that they can be explained neither upon the grounds 
of outward need and propriety, nor of architect- 
onic beauty. If the portion which constitutes the . 
core and centre of the entire structure, the pecu- 
liar dwelling of Jehovah, the holy of holies, haye 
the form of a perfect cube, as ver. 20 expressly 
states, a form characteristic not only of the taber- 
nacle, but also of Izeliel’s temple, and of the 
apocalyptic oxi tov Yeov (Kzek. xli. 4; Rev. xxi, 
16), a form which appears neither necessary nor 
convenient, nor architecturally beautiful, while at 
the same time it was unmistakably intentional and 
not accidental, it must certainly have some mean- 
ing. And if the form of one and that the most 
important division of the building were significant, 
it is inconsequent and wilful to explain the equally 
striking forms and measurements of the remaining 
compartments as devoid of meaning. To this we 
must add that, although the forms and measure+ 
ments of a house, especially of a palace, are not 
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those of a tent, Solomon nevertheless adhered as 
far as possible to the forms and measurements of 
the tabernacle, not only in respect of the holy of 
holies, but also of the other portions of the temple; 
and he felt himself obliged thereto, while he sim- 
ply doubled them—a sufficient proof that they were 


‘to him corresponding, necessary as well as signifi- 


cant for the sanctuary. Besides, in the description 
of nearly all buildings and spaces which, in a nar- 
rower or wider sense, were God's dwelling-places, 
when apparently weiglitier matters are passed over, 
the measure and disposition, according to size and 
number, are presented, and oftentimes when one 
least expects it, as, e. g., in the visions of Hzekiel 
and of the apocalyptic seer, as we have already 
noticed. Vitringa rightly explains the measuring 
of a space or of a building as the yropiona, that it 
is Katorkrijpiov tov Beov. This especially follows 
from Rey. xi. 1, 2, where the seer holds a measur- 
ing-rod, and is commanded: ‘measure the temple 
of God, and the altar, and them that worship 
therein; but the court which is without the tem- 
ple leave out, and measure it not; for it is given 
unto the Gentiles,” &c. That which is not meas- 
ured is ungodly and profane.—If we turn now to 
particwar formg and measurements of the temple, 
we find them like those of the tabernacle and of 
the temple of NMzekiel. 

(a) The form of the square, which is adhered to 


with palpable rigor, and dominates everything. It 


is the form of the forecourts, of the house in whole 
and in its parts, also of both altars. Nowhere is 
there the form of the triangle (pyramidal) or of 
the pentagon, nowhere the form of the circle or 
of the half-cirele. Kyen the porch and the side- 
structure with its flat roof preserve this square 
form. In Ezekiel it is given even to the great cir- 
cuit around the temple, and to the holy city and 
its domain (Wzek. xlviii. 8-35); so also in John, 
in respect of the heayenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi.). 
From tlis it follows indisputably that the square 
was considered as the appropriate form of every 
dwelling-place of Jehovah, and generally of every 
sacred space and place, whether tent or house, 
altar or city. It is well to bear in mind, also, that 
this square appears always to have been adjusted 
(oriented) to the points of tle compass, and thereby 
(inasmuch as this constant arrangement was 
neither necessary nor especially convenient), re- 
ferred to the proper and original dwelling- and 
revelation-place of Jehovah, while the square 
shape of the earthly dwelling corresponded with 
“the four corners of heaven ”’—the upper dwell- 
ing (Jer. xlix. 36; Matt. xxiv. 31; comp. Zech. ii. 
iG; vi. >; Ps. xix. 6;' Job ix. 9). In conformity 
with this view, the space which had the throne in 
the midst thereof and was the highest place of 


Jelovah—dwelling and self-revealing, the holy of 


holies—had the most complete form of the square ; 
it was a enbe. The holy place, on the other 


hand, was not a cube but an extended square, but’ 


its length was not wilfully or indefinitely ar- 
ranged; it was double that of the holy of holies, 
since it served as vestibule to this latter and with 
it formed the entire dwelling. The square, as the 


ground-form of the temple, has often been ex- 


plained as the symbol of regularity, and especially 
of firmness and immobility, appeal being made to 
Suidas, who says: tetpaywvoc; evatothe édpaioc 
(Grotius, Vitringa, Hiéivernick). This is contra- 
dicted from the consideration that not only the 
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temple, but the tabernacle also, the movable, 
wandering sanctuary, had a similar form. It is 
impossible that the latter, the direct opposite of 
the former, should set forth the distinguishing 
characteristics of the tabernacle over against those 
of the temple; the movable can never be the sign 
of immobility and permanence. Still less can we 
adopt the view of Kurtz and Keil, who regard 
the square as ‘‘theSsymbolical form or signature 
of the kingdom of God,” and its adjustment to 
the four points of the compass as an intimation 
that this kingdom was designed to comprehend 
and include within itself the entire world. The 
“dwelling of Jehovah,” which is square in its 
ground-form, is not the kingdom of God itself, but 
a plan to which the form is given which corre- 
sponds with heaven, the peculiar dwelling-place 
of God, with its “four corners.” Supposing, 
moreover, that the temple were ‘“‘an image of the 
kingdom of God under the old covenant,” this 
covenant was designed only to embrace the people 
Israel and not the entire world. This is the scope 
of the new covenant. Witsius. to whom one ap- 
peals besides, rightly remarks that the atrium sig- 
nifies separationem Israelitarum a reliquis gentibus, 
It is impossible that the same symbol should sig- 
nify opposites—the separation of one nation from 
all others, and also the compreliending of all na- 
tions. 

(b) In measurements the number ten dominates. 
It marks the entire building, as well as its parts, 
be it simply ten or its half, be it doubled or tre- 
bled. This was the case with the tabernacle; but 
since the temple, as house or palace, necessarily 
required larger dimensions than the tent, so in 
place of a simple ten the double-ten or twenty was 
employed, and this is the clearest proof of pur- 
pose in respect of the number ten. The dwelling 
instead of ten cubits is twenty wide, and instead 
of thrice ten cubits long is thrice twenty. Tho 
holy of holies measures twice ten eubits upon all 
sides, the loly place twice ten cubits doubled in 
length, and as the great apartment, three times 
ten cubits in height. The porch is twice ten cu- 
bits broad and ten deep. The side-structure, @. e., 
each of its three stories} is in height half ten, that 
is, five, and is thereby designated as something 
merely subordinate. The cherubim in the holy of 
holies are ten cubits high, each of the wings 
measures five cubits, “so that there were ten cu- 
bits from the end of one wing to that of the other” 
(ver, 24). The high altar in the forecourt is ten 
cubits high, and twice ten cubits long and broad (2 
Chron. iv. 1): ‘the bases” [gestiihle, seats] which 
belong to it are ten (1 Kings vii. 27). The brazen 
sea is ten cubits wide and five high (1 Kings vii. 
23). In the holy place are ten candlesticks and also 
ten tables, five on the right hand and five on the 
left (2 Chron. iv. 7, 8). In the holy of holies the 
“ten words” (Exod. xxxiv. 28; Deut. iv. 13), which 
are named absolutely ‘the witness” and ‘ the coy- 
enant,” and which form the root ang heart of the 
sanctuary, are preserved in the ark (Hxod,. xxv. 
16, 21; xxxiv. 28). Since the dwelling of Jeho- 
vah amongst His people is the result, as also the 
sign and pledge of the covenant (see above, 1, a) 
without doubt the number in the covenant [ten 
commandments] dominates the number of the 
dwelling-place. That the covenant consists of 
ten words has its reason, not, as Grotius supposes, 
in the ten fingers of tho hands (to be able to count 
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them more easily), but in the significance of the 
number ten, which comprises all the cardinal num- 
bers and completes them, so that thereby the coy- 
enant is designated as a perfect whole, comprising 
all the chief words or commandments of God.— 
Besides ten, the number éuree is everywhere con- 
spicuous in the building. It is divided into three 
sacred spaces (Hetligungs-stdtte), which differ from 
each other by way of degree—forecourt, holy place, 
holy of holies, with three expiatory ohjects which 
are related to each other, the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, the altar of incense, and the kapporeth (mercy- 
seat), The dwelling itself is measured and divided 
according to the number three; three times the 
doubled ten, & e, three times its width, is the 
measure of its length—the holy of holies being 
one-third, and the holy place two-thirds. The lat- 
ter, as the large compartment, is three times ten 
eubits high, and has three articles of furniture— 
candlesticks, the altar of incense, and the table 
for shewbread. The forecourt also has three kinds 
vf articles for use, viz, the altar of burnt-offering, 
the stools, and the brazen sea. The side-structure, 
finally, has three stories. The reason for this prom- 
inence of the number three is not to be sought for 
directly in the divine Trinity, for the revelation of 
the Trinity belongs to the New Testament. But 
in the Old Testament, the number three is the 
signature of every true unit complete in itself, 
and so, closely resembles ten, with which it is here 
frequently connected. What happens thrice is the 
genuine once: what is divided into three is a true 
unity. The one dwelling, by its division into three 
parts, is designated as one complete whole, and 
the three kinds of articles of use which are in the 
three parts, or in one of them, again form a com- 
plete whole, and belong under it to the one or the 
other relation. While the number ten gives the 
impress of finishing and completing to multiplicity, 
the number three is the signature of perfect unity, 
and thus also of the divine being. (Comp. Symbd. 
des Mos. Kuli., i. s. 175 sq.). 

5. The significance of the building material, 
since the choice and use of it is determined by 
necessity, convenience, greater or lesser artistic 
skill, and other outward. conditions, is not imme- 
diate and direct, but must be recognized in so far 
as the material employed in ‘any structure im- 
parts to it a certain detinite character, In the 
tabernacle, wood was employed; its ceilings were 
of leather and hair, it had woven hangings such 
as the nature of a “tent” required. But when 
the period of the tent was passed, and in the place 
of a movable, wandering dwelling, a firm, im- 
movable dwelling, a “house,” was to be built, in 
the construction of it everything must be excluded 
which could be a reminder of a mere tent. In 
the place of wooden walls consisting of planks ar- 
ranged side by side, there were thick stone walls; 
in place of the ceilings and hangings and the like, 
there were beams, wainscotings, aud doors. The 
stunes which were used for the walls were not 
dried or burned, such as were used in ordinary 
houses, but large, sound, costly stones, cube- 
shaped (chap. v. 31), such as were used in palaces 
only (comp. Winer, 22-W.-B, i. s. 466)—and Je- 
hovalh’s dwelling shoud be a palace. The wood 
was in the highest degree durable, and not liable 
to decay and corruption, whieh with the Hebrews 
was a sign of impurity, and were, therefore, es- 
pecially appropriate for the sanctuary, the patters 











of the heavenly. The three kinds of wood, cedar, 
cypress, and olive, before others have the quality 
of durability and hardness (comp. Winer, i. s. 215, 
238; ii, s. 172). Cypress, the least valuable 
(Rzek, xxvii. 5, and Havernick on the place), was 
used for the floor, the more valuable cedar was 
used for the beams and wainscotings, the olive, 
the noblest and firmest, was used for the en- 
trances, and in such way that the entrance to the 
holy place had only door-posts, that into the holy 
of holies, in addition to such posts, doors also. In 
the yold, more than in stone and wood, there is a 
more direct reference to the significance of the 
building, It was used exclusively only in the in- 
terior of the Awelling. In the forecourt there was 
no gold: repeatedly and as emphatically as possi- 
ble it is stated that “the whole house” was over- 
laid with gold (vers. 21, 22). The vessels of the 
dwelling were wholly either of gold or covered 
with it, while those of the forecourt were all of 
brass. The interior of the dwelling also was 
golden. This was not for the sake of mere osten- 
tations parade, for this gilding could not be seen 
from the outside. ‘Lhe people were not allowed 
to enter within the dwelling, this was the preroga- 
tive of the priests; but into the darkened yet 
wholly golden holy of holies, the high-priest alone 
could enter onee a year. That in the ancient Nast 
a symbolical use was made of the noble metals, 
and especially of gold, is a well-known fact (comp, 
Symbol. des Mos. Kult. is, 272, 282, 295). In 
the primitive documents of the persie light reli- 
gion, “golden” stands for heavenly, divine. To 
the Hebrews, also, gold is the image of the high- 
est light, of the light of the sun and the heavens 
(Job xxxvii, 21, 22). The apocalyptic oxy tod 
dead which descends’ from heaven, is of ‘pure 
gold” (Rev. xxi, 18, 21), God “diwelleth in light” 
(1 Tim. vi, 16: comp. Ps. civ. 2) is equivalent in 
meaning to God dwelleth in heaven; and if now 
His earthly dwelling were all golden, it is thereby 
designated as @ heaven- and light-dwelling. The 
conception of purity in the moral sense of the 
word is associated likewise with gold (Job xxiii. 
10; Mal. iii, 3); the golden dwelling is hence also 
a pure, @ e., holy, sanctuary (Ps, xxiv. 8, 4). 

6. The significance of the carvings is explained 
at once by their form, Upon all the walls of the 
dwelling, and even upon the doors, there are threo 
kinds of carved figures which are always asso- 
ciated together—cherubim, palms, and flowers. 
Diverse as they may seem, one and the same reli- 
gious idea nevertheless lies at the bottom of them, 
namely, the idea of life, which is only expressed in 
them in differing ways. 

(a) The cherubim are not actual, but, as is evi- 
dent from their component parts, imaginary be- 
ings, and this requires no further proof that they 
are significant. A Jewish proverb says of their 
composition, “four are the highest things in the 
world: the lion amongst the wild beasts, the bull 
amongst cattle, the eagle amongst birds, the man 
is over all, but God is supreme.” (Comp, Spencer, 
De Leg. Hebr. Rit, ii. p. 242; Schdttgen, Hor. Lebr., 
p. 1108.) God, on the other hand, is common to 
these four, and the life uniting them, which they 
have not of themselves, but from Him who is the 
souree of all life, the Creator, and hence stands 
and is enthroned above them all. Creaturely be- 
ing reaches its highest stage in those which havo 
an anima, and amongst these animated creatures 
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with souls, the four above named again are the 
highest and most complete, the most living as it 
were. By their combination in the cherub, he ap- 
pears as anima animantium, as the complex and 
representative of the highest creaturely life. 
Upon this account, and this alone, could Kzekiel 
name the cherubim absolutely njnn, @ e¢., the 


living beings (Ezek. i. 5, 13,15, 19, 22). He em- 
ploys, in fact, the collective -singular 73Nn, 7. e, 


the living, to denote the unit-life of the four (chap. 
x. 14, 15, 17, 20. “ This is the living creature that 
I saw under the God of Israel, by the river of 
Chebar;” comp. chap. i. 20, 21.) So, also, John 
names the four 74 (aa over-against God +o Carre 
eic Tove aidvac, to whom, as such, they ascribe 
praise, honor, and thanks, because He has made 
all things, and all things are and have been created 
by His will (Rev. iv. 9-11). In so far as all crea- 
turely life is individualized in them, they are the 
most direct, immediate evidences of the creative 
power and glory, the definite, highest praise 
thereof, and they surround the throne of God. In 
the fact that they are represented upon all the 
walls of the house, does it first rightly acquire the 
character of the dwelling of Jehovah, and espe- 
cially that of a lije-residence testifying to His power 
and glory. Hence it is apparent how wnsatisfac- 
tory the view of Riehm is, that the cherubim are 
merely witnesses of the divine presence, and that 
they have no other purpose beyoud that of over- 
shadowing or covering holy places and things. 
Certainly this latter was not their design upon the 
walls of the dwelling, and if they did nothing 
more than bear witness to the presence of God, 
how could Ezekiel have ever named them simply 
“the living creatures?” The underlying idea of 
the cherub is specifically wholly Israclitish, and is 
rooted in the cardinal dogma of God, the creator of 
all things, which separates it sharply from all 
other pre-christian religions. This idea is com- 
pletely destroyed, if, with Rielm, we tear apart 
the four types which together constitute the 
cherub, and make the cherub simply a man with 
wings, and regard the bull and the lion as an ar- 
bitrary addition upon the part of Kzekiel, ocea- 
sioned by his observation of the Babylonian- 
heathen. combinations of beasts. . 

() Lhe palms to the right and left of the cheru- 
bim have a relation to vegetable life, like that of 
the cherubim to animal life. The palm-tree unites 
in itself whatsoever there is of great and glorious 
in the vegetable kingdom. ‘The tree, tirst of all, 
surpasses all other plants; but amongst trees there 
is none so lofty and towering, none of such beau- 
tiful majestic growth, so coustantly in its verdure, 
casting, by its luxuriant foliage, such deep shad- 
ows,—while its fruit is said to be the food of the 
blessed in Paradise,—as the palm. 
are so manifold, that men used to number them by 
the days in the year. Linneus named the palms 
“the prinees of the vegetable kingdom,” and 
Humboldt “the noblest of plants to which the na- 
tions have accorded the meed of beauty.” The 
land, moreover, in which Jehovah had His dwell- 
ing, the land of promise, was the true and proper 
habitat of the palm. Hence, subsequently, the 
palm, as the symbol of Palestine, appears upon 
coius (comp. Celsius, /erobotanicun, ii. p. 444-579 ; 
my treatise, Der Salom. Temp., s. 120 sq.). The 
law required that at the feast of tabernacles 
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branches of palm-trees should be at the booths 
(Ley. xxiii. 40). They are the known symbols of 
salvation, of joy, of peace after victory (Rey. vii 
9; 1 Maccab. xiii. 51; 2 Mace. x: 7; John xii. 13), 

(c) The flower-work finally, in its connection with 
the significant representations of cherubim and of 
palm-trees, can by no means be regarded as desti- 
tute of meaning, as a mere affair of ornamentation. 
High antiquity knows nothing in general of 
empty decorations, like our so-called ege fillets 
and arabesques. In the ancient temples in par- 
ticular, there were no kiuds of forms which had 
not a religious meaning. From that time down to 
our own, flowers and blossoms have been the 
usual symbols of life-fulness, and in all languages 
the age of the greatest life-fulness has been called 
its bloom. So then by the flower-work, as by the 
cherubim and the palm-trees, by which on all 
sides the dwelling of Jehovah was decorated, was 
it designated as an abode of life. It should uot 
be left out of mind here, that the Israelitish reli- 
gion did not conceive of ‘‘life,” after the heathen 
natural religions, as physical, but essentially as 
moral. The Creator of the world, who as such is 
the source of all life, and is the absolutely living, 
is to it also the all-holy (Is xliii. 15), who dwells 
in the midst of Israel to sanctify the people and 
by them to be hallowed (xod. xxix. 43-46; Hzek. 
XxXvil. 26-28). All true divine life is in its nature 
an holy life, and hence the symbols of life in the 
sanctuary are ¢o 7pso symbols of an holy life. The 
eherubim are not merely upon the walls of the 
dwelling, but above all in the holy of holies, they 
form the throne of the ‘holy One of Israel,” and 
they are inseparable from the kapporeth (Ixod. 
xxv. 19), @. e., from the article of furniture where 
the highest and most embracing expiatory or 
sanctification rite is consummated. In the apoca- 
lyptie vision, the four living beings stand around 
the throne, and day and niglit they say, ‘“ Iloly, 
holy, holy Lord God Almighty ” (Rev. iv. 8), like 
the seraphim in Isai. vi. 2.sq. As the righteous 
who lead an holy life are compared generally with 
trees which perpetually flourish and bring forth 
fruit (Ps. i. Jer. xvii. 8; Isa. lxi. 3), so es- 
pecially with palm-trees, with an unmistakable 
reference to the palms “which are planted in the 
house of the Lord” (Ps. xcii. 12-15; comp. Ezek. 
xlvii. 12; Rev. xxii. 2; Ps. lii. 8). So also are 
blossoms and flowers, especially lilies, symbols of 
righteousness and holiness (Keel. xxxix. 13). So 
also the plate worn upon the forehead of the high- 
priest, with the inscription, “ Holiness unto the 


2. 
et, 


Lord,” was called simply yy, @ ¢., flower (Exod. 


xxviii. 36). The budding of Aaron’s rod was the 
sign of an holy, estate (Numb. xvii. 10). The 
crown of life (Rev. ii. 10) is likewise the crown of 
righteousness (2 Tim. iv. 8). If now the three 
kinds of figures are represented upon the gold 
with which the dwelling was overlaid, the two 
conceptions of light and life, the correlatives of 
the conception of revelation (Ps. xxxvi. 9; John i. 
4; viii. 12), are symbolically united. But the 
conception of revelation recurs with that of the 
dwelling (see above, under 2. a). The seat of the 
dwelling and of revelation is necessarily, in its na 
ture, a seat of light and life. 

(d) The statues of the cherubim in the holy of 
holies were not in the tabernacle, and we are au- 
thorized to suppose that the reason of this is to be 
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found 
nacle. 


in the relation of the temple to the taber- 
Their design is stated in 1 Kings viil. 6, 7: 


* And the priests brought in the ark of the coy-! 


enant of tle Lord unto his place, into the oracle of 
the house, to the most holy place, even under the 
wings of the cherubims. For the cherubims 
spread forth their two wings over the place of the 
ark, and the cherubims covered the ark and the 
staves thereof above.” It is also remarked in 2 
Chron, iii, 13: ‘and they stood on their feet, 
which would liave been in the highest degree su- 
pertluous, if it were not meant by this expression 
that they were firm and imimovable, like pny, 


a. ¢., pillars. The ark of the covenant with the kap- 
poreth aud the cherubim then placed there, like 
its ‘‘staves,”’—the evidences of mobility and trans- 
port show,—was a movable, wandering throne, 
just as the entire dwelling was a transportable 
tent. As the peculiar original pledge of the cov- 
euant, it was not, when the house was built, 
made anew, but it was taken from the tent and 
lodged within the house, that it might forever 
have its abiding-place arid cease to be transport- 
able. ‘To this eud it was placed under the fixed, 
immovable cherubim, whose wings completely cov- 
ered if, covering the ‘‘staves,” the fery witnesses 
of its movableness, and with it one entire whole 
was formed. As the cherubim in general, in their 
being and meaning, belonged to the throne (see 
above), so the firm fixing of the throne was repre- 
sented by means of the permanent, large cheru- 
bim-statues. It is entirely wide of the mark to 
explain, as Thenius does, on the pretended analogy 
of cherubim with the guardian griffins and dragons 
of heathen religions, our cherubim in the holy of 
holies, as the watchmen and guardians of the throne 
of Jehovah. For, apart from every other consid- 
eration, nothing is 1eore contradictory to the Is- 
raclitish idea of God than that Jehovah stands in 
need of guardians of His throne. The cherubim in- 
deed are the supporters and vehicle of His throne, 
but never as the watchmen thereof (comp, Izek. i 
and x.); they belong rather to the throne itself, and 
are, us such, witnesses and representatives of the 
glory of God, but they do not guard Him. When 
in our text liere, we think especially of their wings 
spread over the holy of holies (from wall to wall), 
and that with them they overshadow the ark, 
the reason for this is in the fact that He who is 
here enthroned in His glory (7123) is invisible, or 


rather is wnapproachable and removed, for He 
dwells in an unapproachable splendor; no man 
can ‘see ” Him and live (1 Tim. vi. 16; Lev. xvi. 
2; Judy. xill, 23). But it does not follow from 
this, as Riehm would have it, that the design of 
the cherubim cons:sted only in-veiling and cover- 
ing the present God, and that their significance 
wus like that of a “enwrapping ” clouds (Ps. 
xevil. 2; xviii. 11, 12; Exod. xix.9, 16; xxiv. 16); 
for the Aste tipon the walls between thie 
palm-trees lad nothing to cover or veil. This was 
only their special duty in the holy of: holies, by 
the throne. When it is expressly added that they 
did not turn their faces like those already upon 
the kapporeth, and towards it, but towards the 
house, ¢. ¢., towards the holy place, we can find a 
reason for it in their special functions: as the 
heralds, messengers of that which is not to be ap- 
proached, they should direct their gaze towards 
the outer world 








7. To show the significance of the temple in its 
relation to the history of redemption, the question 
presents itself finally: as to the manner in which it 
was related to the temples of heathen antiquity, whether 
it was more or less a copy, or an original. K. O. 
Miller (Archwologie der K., i. s. 372, ng. trans. p. 
276) remarks strikingly of the heathen temple that 
it was “at first nothing more than the place where 
an image, the object of worship, could be securely 
set up and protected.” Kvyery place enclosing the 
image of a god, if only set off with stakes, was 
called a temple (Servius defines templum by ‘locus, 
palis aut hastis clausus, modo sit sacer). Without 
the image of the divinity, heathen antiquity could 
not conceive of a temple. Half in wonder and 
half in derision, Tacitus exclaims over the temple 
at Jerusalem (//tst., 5. 9), Nulla intus Deum effigies, 
vacua sedes et tnania arcana! and Spencer (Ye Leg. 
Lebr, Rit., iii. 5, 6) rightly says: Seculi fide veceptum 
eral, templa a&oava Numine et religione vacua et plane 
nulla esse. A temple was-not first built, and then 
an image of the god made to erect within it, but 
a temple was built for the already existing image, 
which then became, in a proper sense, the house 
or dwelling of the represented deity. Forth from 
the image the heathen temple proceeds. This is 
its principle. And as the gods of heathenism are 
nothing more than cosmical powers, their temples 
in plan. and contrivance refer only to cosmical re- 
lations (see examples in Der Salomonische Tempel, s. 
276 sq. and Symb. des Mos. Kult., i. s. 97 sq.). But 
the principle of the Israelitish temple is the re- 
verse, in so far as the chief and great command- 
ment of the paki declares: “Thou shalt not 
make unto thy: self any graven image,” &c. The 
erection of a “dwelling of Jehovah” did not pro- 
ceed from any need of enclosing and preserving an 
image of God, but only from out the covenant of 
Jehovah with [is chosen people (see above, under 

i a). The tables of the law, which are called sim- 
ply “the covenant” (1 Kings viii. 20), and as the 
proclamation of the covenant were preserved in 
the ark, represented, first of all, this invisible coye- 
nant relation. Hence this ark was the central 
point of the covenant. There was concentrated 
the indwelling of Jehovah; there, too, was His 
throne. But since Jehovah dwelt within Israel to 
sanctify the people and by them to be hallowed 
(xod. xxix. 43 sq.; Kzek. xxxvil. 26 sq.), His 
dwelling-place was essentially a sanctuary, and 
forth from this its supreme and final design, its 
entire plan, bane and arrangement proceeded 
(see above, under 2, d, and 3, @). “The entire temple 
rests, Bing erent upon ethico-religious ideas, 
which are specifically Israelitish, and which do not 
recur in any other of the ancient religions. It is 
as unique as the Israclitish religion itself: its ori- 
ginal is the tabernacle, from which it differs only 
because there is necessarily some difference be- 
tween an house and a tent. Its originality out- 
wardly is shown in the fact that no ancient people 
possessed a temple like it in plan, arrangement, 
and contrivance. Men still refer to the Neyptian 
temples, only these are “ aggregates which admit of 
indefinite increase” (K. O. Miller, Arche., s. 257, 
lng. trans. p. 191), and the common fea ture. of 
their arrangement was that “they were not com- 
pleted, but were constantly undergoing enlarge 
ment,” and “they had no given measurements? 
The \ single portions are in themselves finished, 
and can last, but other portions can be added, and 
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others yet again. The band which holds these 
siugle, different parts together is slight” (Schnaase, 
Gesch. der bild. Kiinste, i. s. 393, 424). Quite the re- 
verse holds in respect of the dwelling of Jehovah, 
the plan of which is in the highest degree simple— 
an house consisting of two divisions surrounded 
by a court. An indefinite extension is just as im- 
possible as a contraction, without the destruction 
of the whole, and precisely in this respect the Is- 
raelitish sanctuary is more like all other ancient 
temples than those of Egypt. Besides this, the 
style of architecture in the Kgyptiau temples, to 
which the truncated pyramidal form essentially be- 
longs, is entirely diverse in that of Solomon, as 
also the stone ceilings and pillars, while on the 
other hand they do not have wooden wainscotings 
and overlaying of metals. As Solomon ayailed 
himself of Phoenician w orkmen, occasion has been 
found to institute a comparison with Plicenician 
temples (Sclinaase, s. 238). But the accounts re- 
specting these temples are so scanty and general, 
that the attempt has been made, upon the suppo- 
sition that the temple of Solomon was a copy of 
the Plicenician, to till out and complete the defect- 
ive descriptions of them from the scriptural delin- 
eation of our temple (comp. Vatke, /telig. des Alt. 
Test., 5.323 sq. ; Miller, Archwol., Mug. trans. p. 214). 
The ‘little that we know of the Pho snician temples 
of a later date, does not exhibit the remotest like- 
ness to that of Solomon (comp. my treatise, s. 250 
sy.). In this matter modern criticism pursues a 
very partisan course. It is compelled to acknowl- 
edge that each ancient people had their own pe- 
enliar religious ideas, which were expressed in 
their sacred structures, but that the people Israel 
alone built their only temple, not according to 
what was peculiar to themselves, but according to 
foreign, leathenish ideas. Originality is conceded 
to all other teniples rather than to the temple of 
Solomon. 

[The justness of our author's observations here 
is indisputable. We cannot reconstruct the tem- 
ple as we can reconstruct. any building, essential 
features of which are remaining. Doubtless as its 
architect was a Phoenician, it bore the impress of 
the Phoenician genius. Tle “originality” of the 
temple was in its arrangements and its design and 
its significance; but in its outward form, as it 
struck the eye of the beholder, we faney it must 
have liad Phoenician features. The Jews were 
singularly deficient in their conceptions of beauty 
vf form. The cherubim may be cited in proof; 
and the temple, architecturally, probably was left 
to the Phoenician artist under the conditions which 
the exigencies of the building itself required. The 
reader may consult Dean Stanley, Jewish Church, 
second series, New York, Chas. Scribner & Co., 
1870, p. 225-236. There is no evidence, however, 
that it suggested in the least degree an Kgyptian 
temple.—K. 11.] 

8. The typical significance of the temple, which, 


like that of the tabernacle, is distinetly expressed 


in the New Testament, rests upon those symbol- 
ical featitres which they have in common. Both 
are ‘‘a dwelling of Jehovah,” and in this respect 
the place of the revelation and presence of the holy 
and sanctifying God, an abode of light and life, forth 
from which all well-being for Israel proceeds. 
But the entire Old Testament economy, especially 
its cultus, bears the impress of the bodily and of 
the outward, and consequently of the inperfect, 
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and in this the dwelling of Jehovah necessarily 
participates. As the people Israel, the people of 
Jehovah, is limited by natural descent (‘loparA 
kata oapKa, 1 Cor. x. 18), so the dwelling of Jeho: 
vah therein is conditioned by the corporeal and 
outward, especially in the way of the local and 
the visible. But therefore, as imperfect, it looks 
forward to the perfect which is to come, aud 
hence upon this account is called a cxd Tov jer~ 
26VT@V OY TOY érovpaviony (Heb. viii. 5; x. 1). The 
perfect first appeared, when the time was fulfilled, 
in Ilim who was the cava in contrast with the 
ord, t. @, i Christ (Col. ii. 17). What the dwell- 
ing typities, that He is, in reality and truth. In 
Him ‘dwells ” the whole fulness of the Godhead, 
owpariKoc (Col. ii. 9). He is the Adyog, the true 
revelation of God, and in Him is life and light: He 
dwelt among us (éoxyvwoe), and we beheld His 


glory, (J6fa, 4%. e., 723) full of grace and truth 


(John i. 1, 4, 14). He named himself the ‘tem- 
ple” of God (John ii. 19), and the chief complaint 
against Him was, that ‘‘He said, I can destroy 
the temple of God, and build it again in three 
days” (Matt. xxvi. 61). With this real temple 
came consequently the end of the merely typical, 
outward, and local temple. With Him, the dwell- 
ing of God hitherto amongst the "lopazjz Kata 
oapxa ceased, and proceeding from Him, who with 
one sacrilice “hath perfected forever them that 
are sanctified ” (Heb. x. 14), the true “abode” of 
God now is here (John xiv. 23). Through Him 
indeed God dwells now in the collective believers 
in Him, in the congregation, which is His body, 
the fulness of Him that filleth all in all (ph. i. 
23; Col. ii.9,10). Now is the declaration, ‘tI will 
dwell in their midst,” realized, for the first time, 
in its full truth. The congregation which is filled 
by Him, is the true temple of the living God, the 
habitation of God in the spirit (2 Cor, vi. 16; 1 
Core it. 16%, Wphs it, 21,225 1 Pet. i. 5)... But. if 
Christ appear also as the antitype of details even 
of the sanctuary, such as the veil before the holy 
of holies (Ileh. x. 20), and the “throne of grace 

(Rom. iii, 25), the ground of this is not, as the old 
ty pology supposed, in the circumstance that these 
objects were immediate types of Christ, but in 
that through these, truths and divine-lhuman re- 
lations were signified, which, like ‘the dwelling ” 
itself, first in Christ and through Him reached its 
full realization (comp. my treatise: Der Salom, 
Tempel, s. 81 sq.).. In so far now, in the New Tes- 
tament economy, as the congregation of the faith- 
ful is itself the dwelling of God, it no more needs 
a temple; and if Christendom still build houses of 
God, it is not with the notion that God dwells 
within them. The Christian church-building is 


not a temple, but the congregation-louse, and 
God’s house only in this respect. It is not, how 


ever, only that, protected from wind and weather, 


amen can worship God undisturbed, but that thy 


faithful may assemble as one body, aud exercise 
their fellowship as members of the body of Christ, 
and build themselves up as individual stones into 
a spiritual house, in Jesus Christ the chief corner- 
stone. Thence it follows that it is a great per- 
version to regard the temple of Solomon as tlie 
model for a Christian church, and to plan one 
like it. It was not the design of this temple tc 
gather the congregation within itself. They stood 
in the forecourt. “The church, on the other band, 
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embraces them in, and must have the arrangement 
and contrivance which corresponds with the being 
and the needs of the congregation as the commu- 
nion of the faithful. 

[If we keep in mind the various portions of the 
temple—porch, holy place, holy of holies, and the 
side-structure—it would seem that the vision of 
the completed so-called Gothie-Church, must have 
dawned upon the mind of some cloistered architect 
after he had familiarized his mind with the constit- 
uent parts and divisions of the temple. Kach has 
a porch: the nave corresponds with the holy place, 
the aisles with the side-structure, the sanctuary 
and choir with the holy of holies. In the temple, 
partition walls separated these portions from each 
other; in the Christian church-building, all parti- 
tion walls disappear, and the parts are connected 
by the use of the pointed arch, and other devices 
of architectural skill—K. I1.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1 and 38. Why was the time for the 
building of the temple so exactly specified? (1) 
Because it was a most important event for Israel. 
It points to the final aim of the leading out-of 
Kgypt, the land of bondage. The time of the 
wandering, of unrest, and of battle, is over. Israel 
is in possession of the whole of the promised land ; 
the time of the kingdom of peace is come. The 
temple is a memorial of the truth and mercy of 
God, who ever fulfils His promises, albeit after 
many long years (Kx. iii. 17), supplies all wants, 
and governs all things excellently. The word of 
the Lord is sure. After long wandering, after 
many a cross, many a tribulation and trouble, 
comes the promised time of peace; the Lord helps 
His people, even as he preserves every single be- 
ing unto his heavenly kingdom (2 Tim. iv. 18). 
(2) Because it is a world-historical event. The 
temple of Solomon is the first and only one, in the 
whole ancient world, which was erected to the 
one, true, and living God. Darkness covers the 
earth and gross darkness the people (Is. lx. 2). 
Jleathendom had here and there greater temples, 
but they were the abodes of darkness; this teim- 
ple is the abode of light and life; from it, light 
breaks forth over all nations (Is. ii. 3; Jer. iii. 17; 
Mie. iv. 2). ) What avails the greatest, most glo- 
rious temple, if darkness instead of light proceeds 
from it, and, amid all the prayers and praises, the 
xnowledge of the living God is wanting? 

Ver. 2. The exceeding glory and pomp of the 
temple. (1) The idea, to which it bore witness. 
No house, no palace in Tsrael compared, for splen- 
dor and glory, with the house of God. Everything 
in the shape of costly material and treasure 
which the age permitted, all toil and all art, were 
lavished upon it. To the Most High were given 
the noblest and dearest of men’s possessions. 
How many princes, iow many nations, how many 
cities, build gorgeous palaces, and adorn with gold 
and all treasures the buildings designed to minis- 
ter to the pride of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, 
and to a haughty manner of life, but yet have no 
money, no sacrilice, for the temples which either 
are entirely wanting, or are poor and miserable in 
appearance! (2) The purpcse which it served. 
Its magnificence was no empty, dead show, to 
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dazzle and intoxicate the senses; everythizg was 
full of meaning, and referred to higher, divine 
things; it was not meant to render sensual man 
still more sensual, but to draw him nearer to the 
supersenstious, and thus to elevate him. Empty 
parade is unseemly for any house of God; rather 
must everything which wealth and art can accom- 
plish serve to raise the heart and mind to God, so 
that each one shall say: This is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven 
(Gen. xxviii. 17)!—The temple of Solomon shows 
what the house of God should ever be: (a) a 
place of testimony: the testimony or word of 
God forms its heart and centre; (b) a sanctuary, 
where we hallow God, and he sanctifies us 
through Christ (Heb. x. 14; Sacrament); (c) an 
heavenly place where, far from all worldly cares, 
peace and rest reign, and all are united in prayer, 
in the praise and glory of God (see Historical and 
Ethical).—(2) The dwelling of God in the midst of 
his people (@) in the old, (8) in the new covenant 
(2 Cor. vi. 16).—The temple of God a prophecy of 
Christ and of His church (see LZistorical and Eth- 
tcal), or, the typical and the true temple of God 
(1 Pet. ii. 5). The former is built by men’s hands, 
the latter out of living stones, whose foundation 
and corner-stone is Christ; there were brought 
gifts and sacrifices, which could not make him 
that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience (Heb. ix. 9, 10); here are offered 
spiritual sacrifices, pleasing to God through 
Christ; the former is an house of external sane- 
tity and purity, the latter an indwelling of God 
in the soul, a temple of the Holy Ghost, who pu- 
rifies the conscience from dead works; there God 
speaks through the law, here through the gospel. 
—Vers. 11-13. OsIANDER: We ever need, especially 
in high affairs, divine consolation and help, so 
that thereby we may be animated to more ac- 
tivity in the performance of our duties. Ie who 
has begun and undertaken a work according to 
the will of God, and for His glory, may rest as- 
sured of divine support, may build upon God’s 
promises, and will not suffer himself to shrink 
from, or tire of, the obstacles which meet him by 
the way (Matt. xxiv. 13)—Ver. 13. I will not 
leave my people: a glorious word of consolation, 
but also a solemn word of warning.—Ver. 14. 
Starke: When the word of God is received with 
faith, it gives new strength to the heart, and urges 
us on to all goodness (Jas. i. 21).—Vers. 15-22. 
All the adorning of the house was within; there 
was the light and the brightness of gold, there 
also the symbols of life. Ye are the temple of 
God (1 Cor. iii. 17). The adorning of the faith- 
ful shall not be outward, but inward; the “hid- 
den man of the heart” is manifest only to the 
Lord, and not to the eyes of the world; the gold 
of faith, and the life hidden with Christ in God, is 
the glory of the man.— Vers. 23-28. STARKE;: 
To make and set up symbols is not, in itself, idol: 
atry, nor against the first commandment, and im- 
ages are also allowable in churches, if they are 
not made objects of worship. If, indeed, in the 
holy of holies, the greatest and noblest caryings 
are placed, we cannot, in the wish to see all works 
of art removed from the churches, and merely 
seats and benches remaining, appeal to Scripture, 
and least of all to the man to whom God gave a 
wise and understanding heart (chap, iii, 12). 
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O.—The accomplishment of the building of the palace, and the preparation of the vessels 
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But’? Solomon was building his own house thirteen years, and he finished ali 

his house. He built also the house of the forest of Lebanon; the length thereof 
was & hundred cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits, and the height 
thereof thirty cubits, upon four? rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon 
the pillars. And 7 was covered with cedar above upon the beams [side cham- 
bers *], that ay on forty-five pillars, fifteen [7. ¢., chambers] 7x a row. And there 
were windows [beams *] in three rows, and light [front *] was against light [front] 
im three ranks. And all the doors’ and posts were square with the windows 
[beams *]: and light [front] «as against light [front] 7 three ranks. And he 
made a porch of pillars; the length thereof was fifty cubits, and the breadth 
thereof thirty cubits: and the porch was before them: and the other pillars 
and the thick beam [threshold] were before them. Then he made a porch for 
the throne where he might judge, even the porch of judgment: and 7 was cov- 
ered with cedar from one side of the floor to the other [from the floor to the 
floor *]. And his house where he dwelt had another court within the porch, 
which was of the like work. Solomon made also a house for Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, whom he had taken ¢o wife, like unto this porch. All these were of costly 
stones, according to the measures of hewed stones, sawed with saws, within and 
without, even from the foundation unto the coping, and so on the outside toward 
[from the outside even to*] the great court. And the foundation was of costly 
stones, even great stones, stones of ten cubits, and stones of eight cubits, And 
above were costly stones, after the measures of hewed stones, and cedars. And 
the great court round about was with three rows of hewed stones, and a row of 
cedar beams, both for the inner court of the house of the Lord [Jehovah], and 
for the porch of the house. 
14 And king Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of Tyre. He-was a widow’s 
son of the tribe of Naphtali, and his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass: 
and he was filled with wisdom, and understanding, and cunning to work all 
works in brass. And he came to king Solomon, and wrought all his work. 

For he cast two pillars of brass, of eighteen cubits high apiece ;'° and a line of 
twelve cubits did compass either’ of them about. And he made two chapiters 
of molten brass, to set upon the tops of the pillars: the height of the one chapi- 
ter wus five cubits,” and the height of the other chapiter was five cubits: and 
nets of checker work [lace-work], and wreaths of chain-work, for the chapiters 
which were upon the top of the pillars; seven” for the one chapiter, and seven”! 
for the other chapiter. And he made the pillars [pomegranates ”], and two rows 
round about upon the one network, to cover the chapiters that were upon the top 
with pomegranates [top of the pillars]: and so did he for the other chapiter. 
And the chapiters that were upon the top of the pillars were of lily-work in the 
porch, four cubits. And the chapiters upon the two pillars had pomegranates 
also above, over against the belly which was by the network: and the pome- 
granates were two hundred in rows round about upon the other chapiter. And 
he set up the pillars in the porch of the temple: and he set up the right pillar, 
and called the name thereof Jachin: and he sect up the left pillar, and called the 
name thereof Boaz. And upon the top of the pillars was lily-work : so was the 
work of the pillars finished. 

And he made a molten sea, ten cubits from the one brim to the other [from 
lip to lip]: ¢ was round all about, and his height was five cubits: and a line 
of thirty cubits did compass it round about. And under the brim of it round 
about there were knops * compassing it, ten in a cubit, compassing the sea round 
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about: the knops were cast in two rows, when it was cast. It stood upon twelve 
oxen, three looking toward the north, and three looking toward the west, and 
three looking toward the south, and three looking tow ard the east: and the sea 
aus set above upon them, and all their hinder parts were inward, And it was an 
handbreadth thick, and the brim thei reot was wrought like the brim of a eup, 
with '° flowers of lilies: it contained two ** thousand baths. ; 

And he made ten bases of brass: four” cubits was the length of one base, 
and four cubits the breadth thereof, and three '’ cubits the height of it. And 
the work of the bases was on this manner: they had borders [panels **], and 
the borders [panels] were between the ledges: and on the borders [panels] that 
were between the ledges were lions, oxen, and cherubims: and upon the ledges 
there wus a base above: * and beneath the lions and oxen were certain additions 
made of thin work [ere wreaths of hanging work *’]. And every base had four 
brazen wheels, and plates [axletrees] of brass: and the four corners thereof 
had undersetters [four feet thereof had shoulders]: under the laver were under- 
setters [the shoulders] molten, at the side of every addition [wreath]. And the 
mouth of it™ within the chapiter and above was a cubit:” but the mouth 
thereof was round after the work of the base, a cubit and a half:* and also 
upon the mouth of it were gravings with their borders [panels], foursquare, not 
round, And under the borders [panels] were four wheels; * and the axletrees 
[holders] of the wheels were joined to [were in the base | the base: and the height of 
a wheel was a cubit and halfa cubit. And the work of the wheels was like the 
work of a chariot whecl: their axletrees, and their naves, and their felloes, ang 
their spokes, were all molten. And there were four undersetters [shoulders] to 
the four corners of one base: avd the undersetters [shoulders] were of the ea 
base itself And in the top of the base was there a round compass of half a 
eubit high: ° and on the top of the base * the ledges Ee thereof and ths 
borders {panel s| thereof were of the same, For [And] on the plates of the ledges 
[holders] thereof, and on the borders [panels] thereof, he graved cherubins, lions, 
and palm-trees, according to the proportion [room } of every one, and acd litions 
[wreaths | round about. After this manner he made the ten bases: all of them 
had one casting, one measure, ad one size [form]. Then made he ten lavers of 
brass: one laver contained forty baths: and every laver was four cubits :7 and 
upon every one of the ten bases one laver, And he put five bases on the right 
side of the house, aud five on the left side of the house: and he set the sea on 
the right side of the house eastward over against the south, And Hiram made 
the lavers [pots **], and the shovels, and the basins. 

So Hiram made an end of doing all the work that he made king” Solomon 
for the house of the Lord [Jehovah]: the two pillars, and the two bowls of the 
chapiters that were on the top of the two pillars; and the two networks, to cover 
the two bowls of the chapiters which were upon the top of the pillars ; and four. 
hundred pomegranates for the two networks, even two rows of pomegranates for 
one network, to cover the two bowls of the chapiters that wee upon the * pil- 
44 lars; and the ten bases, and ten lavers on the bases; and one sea, and twelve 
oxen under the sea; and the pots, and the shovels, and the basins: and all these ™ 
vessels, which Hiram made to king Solomon for the house of the Lord [Jehovah], 
were of bright [burnished * ] brass. In the plain of Jordan did the king cast them, 
in the clay ground [compact soil] between Succoth and Zarthan. And Solomon 
lett all the vessels wnweighed, because they were exceeding many: neither was 
the weight of the brass found out. 

And Solomon made all the vessels that pertained unto the house of the Lord 
| Jehovah]: the altar of gold, and the table of gold, whereupon the shewbread 
was, and the candlesticks of pure gold, five on the right side, and five on the 
left, before the oracle, with the flowers , and the lamps, and the tongs of gold, 
and the bowls, and the snuffers , and the’ basins, and the spoons, and the censers 
of pure gold; and the hinges s of 2 gold, both for the doors of the inner house, the 
most holy place, and for the doors of the house, to wit, of the temple. So was 
ended all the work that king Solomon made for the house of the Lord [Jehovah]. 
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And Solomon brought in the things which David his father had dedicated; even 
the silver, and the gold, and the vessels, did he put among the treasures of the 
house of the Lord [Jehovah]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 1.—[The twelve verses at the beginning are transferred to the end of this chapter in the Sept. 
2 Ver, 2.—[The Sept. read three rows; the Arab. ip ver. 8, siaty pillars. 


$ Ver. 3.—[So the author translates nyos, and so also Keil. This translation is undoubtedly correet; but the VV. 


are in much confusion over these architectural details. | 
4 Ver 4.—[So the author correctly translates DYDPU’ supported by the Sept., and adds in parenthesis] 7. ¢., over each 


of the three rows of chambers roof-beams were laid. 
§ Ver, 4.—J/. ¢., so that the chambers stood over against one another, vis-d-vis—Bihr. [The eb. word MIM) occurs 
mate 


' 
only here, and is of very doubtful signification. None of the old versions give the meaning window, nor can that sense 
be derived with any certainty from the etymology-root nin. Our author concurs with Keil in giving the meaning as 
aspects or prospectus, “ view to or from” (Keil), The English expression “front to front” conveys the idea. 
§ Ver, 5—Viz., of the chambers,—Bihr. 
7 Ver. 6.—[So our author translates, Sehewelle, following the Chald. NND)PD. 
rr 


8 Ver. 7—Lypratmy YPIBWD - This expression has much puzzled expositors, Notwithstanding the explanations 


h of the author and of Keil, the best sense seems to be the simplest and most literal, from the floor to the floor, é. é., from 
the floor on one side ail over the walls, ceiling, and opposite walls, to the Hoor on the other side. 

* Ver. 9.—[So the author and Keil, sustained by all the VY. 

W Ver. 15.—[Lit. the height of one pillar, . . . compass the other. The A, V. expresses the sense. 2 Chron. iii. 
15 gives the height as 85 cubits—a mamfest error, Cf. 2 Kings xxv. 173. Jer. lil, 21. 

M Ver. 16.—[There is here no Von, Jeet. so that the height given in 2 Kings xxv. 17—three eubits—must have been 
§n error of transeription, as indeed sufficiently appears from Jer, le, 220 

1 Ver. 17.—[The Sept. have 7O émguare, doubtless from reading MIAY instead of MYA. 

: Hae 


12 Ver. 18.—Instead of D7}9VN [pillars], must be read DIDI [pomegranates] here, just as afterwards D9} 
Mera cube x tero 


~~ *. 
. 





7 > 


is transposed for OWT, as also some MSS. have it, and as the connection absolutely demands.—Bihr. [So aiso the 


Sept.. while the Chald. and Syr. follow the texts we now have it, 

13 Ver. 20.—[The words initalies in the A. V. are unneeessary. Onr anthor translates thus:] And the chapiters upon 
the two pillars «ere also above, close (é @., immediately) on the belly (belly-like swelling) which was beyond (Ze 
behind) the net-work, and the two hundred pomegranates in tveo rows round about (as on the one so) on the second 
ehapiter—Bihr. 

44 Ver, 24.—[D YY pb here (as in vi. 1S), is an architectural ornament in the form of the wild gourd, which bursts open 


on ripening. 2 Chron, iv. 3 has DPI MVD, the likeness of cattle. This is evidently an error. 


» 15 Ver. 26.—[Our author translates: in the form of a lily-tlower. The Ileb. is open to cither interpretation, and the 
reasons for preferring this are given in the Aweg. Com. 


416 Ver, 26.—[2 Chron. iv. 5 has DYDD nwo -thus adding one-half to the contents, and this number is adopted by 


Josephus. The VV. retain here the number 2000, but the Alex. Sept. (the Vat. Sept. omits the verse) makes them 2000 
Xoets, this civing a capacity as much too small fora hemisphere of the given dimensions as the Heb. measure is too large. 
7 Ver, 27.—[Vhe Sept. make the length five, and the height six cubits; thus making all the dimensions unlike. 
418 Ver, 28.—[The Heb. IIOD from VID to enclose, admits either this sense or that of the A. V., but both the con- 
ee gi 


nection and the amount of ornament upon the panels require the former. 
1 Ver. 29.—[Onr author translates “and upon the ledges as well above as below,” which certainly gives an intelligible 
Sense, but it is at least doubttul if the [eb. will bear it, and certainly it is entirely forbidden by the musoretic punctuation, 


“I NIN 3919 j2 praduin-Syn. The Chald. renders JD as a noun SDI2; a base. Our author rejects this, 


which is however adopted by Keil, and has been followed by the A. V. Aboye the ledges was a base or rest for the laver 
described afterwards. 


20 Vor. 29.—[T74D nivws ny + The author's translation, given in the brackets, unquestionably expresses the true 
Tt Clad 


sense. 

21 Ver, 31.—[7. e, of the laver; or as our anthor interprets, of the base. 

22 Ver. 31.—[/. e, was a cubit within the edge—there was a cubit on each side of the opening of the basin. The author 
expresses it:] from the opening outwards was a cubit. 

23 Ver. 31.—In diameter. : 

21 Ver, 52.—So that the whole base conld be seen, and nothing of its panels was covered by the wheels. 

25 Vor. 35.—/. e., the cover of the base was arched, 

28 Ver, 85.—/. e., of this arched upper put. 

27 Ver. 88.—In diameter at the top. 





28 Ver, 40.—Instead of nian [lavers] it is necessary to read here FYB [pots] according to ver. 45; 2 Chron. 
fv. 11; 2 Kings xxv. 14; Jer, lii. 18—Biihr. [Add, such is the reading also of many MSS. and editions, and apparently 
of the Sept. and Vulg,, although 4PD sometimes bears so nearly the same meaning (1 Sam. ii. 14) that the inference is 


not certain. 
29 Ver. 40.—[Many MSS. have qben in the nom. So also the Syr. and Arab. 


80 Ver. 42.—Upon the two pillars. Instead of 1} is here to be read with the Sept. wy -—Bibr. [But many MS8, 


with the Syr. and Vulg. read here vinooby upon the top of, and there is no M8. authority for the Sept. reading. 
6 
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31 Ver, 45.—That the k’ri nos deserves the preference over the k'tib basin requires no proof—Bahr. [It is also 


the noading of manv MSS. and the VV. 


32 Ver, 45.—[The Sept., before * burnished brass,” inserts «at ot ardAo Teaoapdaxorta. Kat onTa TOD olkov ToD BaciAcws 
G.] 


kal ToD oiKov Kuprov.—F, 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ve 
house, &c. 


r. 1. But Solomon was building his own 
Ver. 1 forms a heading to the section 
concluding at ver. 12. The palace consisted of sev- 
eral buildings following upon one another, all of 

which, 7. ¢., his “whole” house, Solomon finished i in 
thirtens years; but he only required seven years 
to complete the temple, because, perhaps, there 
were more buildings in the former, or fewer work- 
men were employed on them. The place where the 
palace was built cannot be, according to Hwald, the 
so-called Ophiel, ¢. ¢., the continuation of the tem- 
ple-mount (Moriah), which diminished gradually as 
it stretched towards the south, but Mount Zion, 
which was divided from Moriah by the valley of 
Tyropwon. It is clear from 2 Kings xi. 19, that 
the way from the temple led immediately “ down” 
to the palace. When Josephus says (Antiq., 8, 5, 
2), that the palace stood opposite to the temple 
(avtixpuc), it could only have been built on the 
northeast side of Zion. The palace of tlhe Asmo- 
neans stood there too, from which a bridge led over 
the valley to the temple on Moriah (see Keil or. 
the place). As to the entire building, the dim in- 
timations of the text do not give us a perfect idea 
of it. The descriptions of Josephus and those of 
the Rabbins, especially Judah Leo, contradict the 
text in many points, and are only arbitrary, un- 
founded additions. The earlier interpreters of the 
text could throw no light on it, and archeologists 
have hitherto been altogether silent, or have at- 
tempted no exact description. Thenius alone has 
sueceeded in throwing the greatest light on the 
subject. The most recent description by Unruh 
(das Alte Jerusalem und seine Bauwwerke, s. 95 sq.) 
is deserving of no notice. 

[In this matter, Nwald (Gesch. iii. s. 339) ex- 
presses himself with some hesitation. Ile says 
that the palace was built probably upon the south- 
erly continuation of the temple-mount, usually 
called Ophel, 7. e, hill, hillock, or knob. In the 
recently published work, The Tecovery of Jerusa- 
lem, the same view is urged upon pp. 222-3, and 
also upon p. 240 sg. The English and American 
explorers would seem at least to favor this ied 
sition, and in the work just referred to, on p. 233 
there is a plan showing approximately the rock on 
Mount Moriah, and there the palace is placed to 
the south of the temple, with the Tyropzeon on one 
side, and the vale of Kedron on the other,—this 
being quite remote from the position assigned the 
palace by our author. Nor do J think that our 
author’s reasons for supposing it to have been 
built upon the northeast corner of Mount Zion suf- 
ficent to overthrow the general opinion.—E. H. 

Ver. 2. He built also the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, &c. This was the first of the various 
buildings composing the palace, therefore by no 
means a separate summer residence apart on 
Mount Lebanon (Dathe, Michaelis, and others). It 
' was only given the name of Lebanon on account 
of the multitude of cedars standing alongside of 
cach other. According to 1 Kings x. 16 sq., and 
Tsai, xxii. 8, it seems to have served chiefly, if not 
altogether, as an armory; the Arabic says, “A 





house for his weapons.” The space, 100 cubits 
long and 50 broad, enclosed, as appears ver. 9, a 
thick stone wall thirty cubits high, but probably 
only upon three sides, as we shall presently show. 
The expression Upon four rows of cedar pillars 
is to be connected with words at the beginning : 

he built. The four rows of pillars stood along the 
surrounding wall, thus forming a peristyle which 
enclosed a court-yard. The expression 43) says 
this plainly; for it cannot be understood differ- 
ently, here, from vers. 4, 18, 20, 24; chap. vi. 36; 
Vzek. xlvi. ’3, where it everywhere means a row 
enclosing and running roundaspace. The text does 
not at all justify Keil’s supposition ‘that four 
rows of pillars stood on the longest sides of the 
building, but divided, so that but two rows were . 
on each side;” there is no mention of the longest 
sides in the text. Weiss’ view is just as incorrect 
(Kostiim-kunde, i. s. 357), that is, that there was 
a row on each of the four sides of the building, 
four rows of pillars standing together. The num- 
ber of the pillars is not given, but they could not 
have been few, as their appearance was that of a 
forest. It is not necessary, however, to suppose, 
with Thenius, that there were 400. They must 
have stood close together, and could not have been 
very thick, for the breadth of the peristyle did 
not excced ten cubits, and enough room must 
have been left to pass comfortably between the 
pillars. The Vulgate translates explanatorily: qua- 
tuor deambulacra inter columnas cedrinas.—DBeams 
of cedar were placed on the rows of pillars, and 
formed the foundation for the three-storied su- 
perstrueture of eedar-wood, which rested against 
the stone wall, and was probably so joined. to it 
that the beams which formed at the same time 
the ceiling of the lower part and the floor of the 
upper part of the building were inserted in it. 


Each of the three stories had ny, a. e. (chap. vi. 


8; Kzek. xli. 6) side-chambers. The numbers, 
forty-five, fifteen each row, have been supposed 
to refer to the immediately preceding oy by 


nearly all the commentators, who have been mis- 
led by the masoretie punctuation; but they were 
quite wrong. It is impossible that the pillars on 
which the three-storied structure rested. could 
only have numbered forty-five, divided into three 
rows. They could not have supported a strue- 
ture 100 enbits long and 50 broad. Neither could 
the building have been named ‘ forest of Leba- 
non” from forty-five scattered pillars. Thenius, 
with whom Keil agrees, rightly refers the numbers 


to the nypyn as the principal matter, which is fur- 
ther defined by the pay" by, and translated, 


“and the chambers, forty-five in number, which 
were built upon the pillars, fifteen in each course, 
had also coverings of cedar-wood.” But if the 
forty-five rooms were so divided that each of the 
three surrounding rows of the story had fifteen, 
we are obliged to admit that the stories only cov- 
ered three sides of the square space, since forty- 
five cannot be so divided into four parts as to 
make twice as many rooms on the two long sides 



























A 


J. oth oe 


of 100 cubits as on the two other sides of fifty eu- 
bits. On the other hand, the fifteen rooms of 
each of the three rows are very naturally and 
simply divided, if we imagine six on each long 
side and three on the rear side. In that case, 
either the colonnade and the three-storied strue- 
ture that rested on it would not have continued 
over the front short side of the wall that sur- 
rounded the square space, and it must have been 
provided only with entrance-gates, or else this 
wall only enclosed three sides of the square, so 
that the building stood quite open in the front. 
The last is not admissible, because ver, 12 says 
that the whole palace was surrounded by a great 
court, which had a stone wall running around it, 
and also doubtless doors that could be shut.—The 
text itself says of the side-chambers, and light 
was against light in three ranks. ‘lie word 
MM occurs only here, and does not mean the 


same as hon windows, but aspeclus, prospectus. 


Towards the interior of the building the chambers 
stood open (Sept.: Kai yapa él yOpav tpiccdc), so 
that the view from each of the chambers in the 
rows over one another opened on the opposite one. 
This rather resembled a gallery, which was di- 
vided off by board partitions into single chambers. 
[Like boxes at the theatre.] The doors, which led 
from one room to another, were square (ver. 5); 


where F)1D7) is subjoined, we must either trans- 


Jate, with the posts, or, what seems better, read as 
Thenius Mit), which also suits the repeated 


“Night against light.” The entrances, as well as the 


“ front openings which stood opposite each other, 


were square; so says the Sept.: Ta Yupduara Kai 
ai YOpat teTpdyovor, By ypv we are to think, af- 
Acai 


ter the D’Spyy in ver. 4, of the beams over the 
openings and doors. There is nothing decisive 
about the height of the rooms. Of the height of 
thirty cubits for the whole edifice, eight may haye 
been for the colonnade, eighteen for the three sto- 
ries, and four for the different ceilings (Then. and 
Keil). The entire arrangement of the building ‘is 
still frequently met with in the Mast; a court sur- 
rounded by colonnade and galleries (Winer, /2.- 
W.-B., i. 8. 466). Since, as already remarked, costly 
armor and weapons were preserved or displayed 
here, the inner space was used no doubt for assem- 


_ blies of warriors, for the body-guard, &e. 


Vers. 6-7. And he made a porch of pillars, 
&e. Vers. 6 and 7 contain the account of the sec- 
ond building that belonged to the entire palace. 
Tt stood inward from the armory, and had two 
divisions, viz., the porch of pillars and the throne 
or hall of judgment. The measures, 60 cubits 
long and thirty broad, are generally thought to 
belong only to the porch of pillars, and older com- 
mentators have believed, from analogy with chap. 
vi. 3, that hecause fifty cubits are the measure of 
the breadth of the armory, the length was to be 
undersfood as the breadth, and the breadth as the 


; depth, as in the teniple-porch; so that the porch 
_ of pillars must have immediately adjoined the ar- 


mory. But the name pbs contradicts this; its 


etymology does not signify (see on chap. vi. 3) an 
adjoined rear part, but can only mean a fore-build- 
ing. Besides, the porch of pillars itself had again 


a porch, so that it cannot have been immediately 


. 
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joined to the armory. The fifty cubits are to he 
wholly understood of the length. So we may de- 
scribe the porch of pillars as ‘a colonnade,” run- ° 
ning from the front to the rear, “probably roofed 
in, but open at the sides (Porticus), and leading to 
the porch of judgment” (Thenius, Keil). But the 
width of thirty cubits does not suit the length of 
fifty cubits, if it was only a passage to,a building ; 
it suits an independent structure alone. ‘The ar- 
mory, that was not in the least like a passage, re- 
sembled the fore-space of the temple, and other 
buildings; it was twice as loug as it was broad. 
How, then, coulda building, the breadth of which 
was three-fifths of its length, be a mere passage ? 
If the porch of pillars were only a passage to the 
hall of judgment, it is inexplicable why the text 
gives only the size of the subordinate part, and 
says not a word about those of the main portion. 
All this forees us to the conclusion that the 
measure is that of the whole building, including, 
therefore, both divisions, the porch of pillars and 
porch of judgment. The latter must have been, 
then, the rear division, in which, like the debi of 
Jehovalh’s house, the throne described (chap. x. 
18, sq.) stood; the former the front, a building of 
pillars in fact, where they who were admitted to 
the king’s audience assembled, or over whom he 
sat in judgment. This view explains why the 
porch of pillars had also a fore-porch and an en- 
trance-space, such as a mere passage never has, 
but which is appropriate only to buildings. This 
fore-porch was no doubt an entrance-space, the 
roof of which was supported by two or four 
pillars, as the Targumists explain the word ay, 


a threshold space, a ‘‘perron with steps” (Keil). 
If both divisions of the building are called pbyy,, 
Ls 


it is because it was the entrance building of the 
king’s peculiar residence. The concluding words 
of ver. 1: covered with cedar from one side of 
the floor to the other, can mean only this: that 
the floor of the poreh of pillars, ag well as the 
floor of the porch of judgment, was covered with 
cedar. Keil explains: “from the lower floor to 
the upper, in so far, namely, over the porch of 
judgment as there were rooms built;” the floor 
of the latter being the ceiling of the hall of judg- 
ment. The existence of an upper structure is 
not, however, hinted at, and how could the text, 
instead of simply saying from the floor to the 
ceiling, speak of a floor without saying of what it 
was the floor. The Vulgate translates: a pavi- 
mento usque ad summitatem; the reading must have 
been different therefore, and as the Syriac has 
it thus also, Thenius supposes that instead of 
yprpn it originally stood NjiqjzH in the text, 


which is to be understood, as in chap. vi. 15 and 
16, of the beams of the roof. In this case the 
words might bear the meaning, which seems very 
admissible, that the porch walls were lined with 
cedar from the floor to the roof-beams. 

Ver. 8. And his house where he dwelt, &c. 
Solomon's dwelling-house and that of his wife 
were indeed separate houses, but formed together 
the third building in connection with the palace. 
This building had another court within the porch, 
z.¢. behind the porch of judgment, Both dwell- 
ings were like unto this work, that is, they lad 
walls of cedar-wood like the porch of judgment, 
and were splendidly and gorgeously made, The 
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queen’s house was behind that of the king, ac- 
cording to the universal Mastern custom (Winer, 
R.- W.-B., i. s. 468); it is not only here, but also in 
chap. ix. 24, expressly said, that it was built for 
Pharaoh’s daughter, not therefore for a liarem 
(Thenius). The 700 wives and 300 concubines 
afterwards mentioned (chap. xi. 3) could scarcely 
have lived in the queen’s own house. Thenius 
gives the reason why the king’s and queen’s dwell- 
ings are not more accurately described: “ because 
in most cases there was only access to the porch 
of judgment, aud because audience of the king, 
even in the court of his residence, had probably 
become very difficult to obtain in Solomon’s reign.” 
But the reason was more likely that, whilst the 
armory and the porches of pillars and of judg- 
ment were uncommon buildings, the dwelling- 
house did not differ from ordinary dwellings in its 
architecture and furnishing, except in being more 
costly. It required, therefore, no minute descrip- 
tion. 

Vers. 9-12. All these were of costly stones, 
&e. What vers. 9 and 10 state, must be taken to 
refer to all three buildings that formed the palace. 
[Mir. T. O. Paine is of opinion that vers. 9-12 
“are concerning the temple again—because the 
pillars are stone. In the house of the king they 
are cedar, ver. 2.” But this writer, after much 
pains-taking labor, does not satisfy.—K. H.] 
They could have been no mere wooden erections, 
but had walls of square stones, cut inside and out- 
side (see on chap. v. 31) even unto the coping, 
t. e., “to the corner-stones. on which the beams 
of the roof rested” (Keil). The Sept. has éwe 
Tov yelowr, but yeloov is the roof projection, The- 
nius thinks this was ‘the pinnacle-like protee- 
tion of the flat roofs;” this edge, however, is no- 
where called ninay, but Apyo (Deut. xxii. 8). 


The words: on the outside toward the great 
court, mean, according to Thenius, “from the out- 
side (front) to the great (rear) court.” But this 
yim) cannot mean something entirely different 


from the immediately preceding word. An ‘out- 
er” court presupposes an ‘“‘inner” one (chap. vi. 
86), but not a rear one, and the inner could never 
be called ‘‘ great,” in distinction from the outer 
one. The great court was evidently that which 
surrounded all the palace buildings (wald); and 
we must suppose that there was such an one even 
ifnot named here. All the buildings were formed 
of square stones from top to bottom, and the same 
even used outside too, even to the outer great 
court. ven the foundations, which were not 
seen outside, were made of these larger stones 
(ver. 10). Lastly (ver. 11), it is added that this 
great court had the same surrounding as the inner 
temple court, namely, three rows of stones and 
one of cedar (see on chap. vi. 36). Keil and Le 
Clere think the porch of the house to be (ver. 12) 
the “columned- and throne-hall” of the palace, 
which had the same surrounding as the great 
court had. The text, however, mentions, besides 
the latter, only one court of the dwelling (ver. 8), 
but says nothing about a third court around that 
porch. The words immediately preceding suggest 
searcely anything else than the porch of Jehovali’s 
house; but as this had no court, the meaning 
must be, as with the court, which was within or 
before the poreh. [So Bp. Horsley, after Houbi- 
guut, suggests that perhaps for synbi, we should 








read 4¥M3, like the inner court—KH. II.] Cal- 
met only finds the similarity there in wt parietes 
mistam lapidibus cedrum eahiberent. 

Vers. 13-14. And the king . .. . and 
fetched Hiram. Ver. 13. Comp 2 Chron. ii. 13, 
According to this, Hiram was the son of a Tyrian, 
and of an Israelitish woman from the neighboring 
Dan, in the tribe of Naphtali, not, as the Rabbins 
say, an adopted son. His skill is described in the 
same words as that of Bezaleel in Mx, xxxi. 3 sy., 
only the addition, “filled with the spirit of God ™ 
is wanting. The art of casting brass is very ans 
cient; the making of this metal, which “has a 
peculiar red color and strong lustre, and is of con 
siderable hardness” (Rosenmiiller, ddterthwmsk., 
1V., i. s. 156), was much earlier understood than 
that of iron (Winer, J.-W.-B., ii. s. 90). In what 
now follows we have only a description of the ves: 
sels that were added to those of the tabernacle; the 
others are merely named. The Chronicles alone 
mention the altar of burnt-offering (IL. iv. 1). 

Vers. 15-20. And he cast two pillars of brass. 
Vers. 15-22. Comp. 2 Chron. iii. 15-17; iv. 12 sq.; 
2 Kings xxv. 17; Jer. lii. 21 sq. Kach of these pil- 
lars,* @. e., thie shafts, was eighteen cubits high and 
twelve in circumference, was four fingers thick, 
and hollow within (Jer. lii. 21). As the Chironi- 
cles alone, differently from all other passages, 
gives thirty-five cubits as the height, this mum- 
ber is ‘evidently formed by changing the sign 


m = 18, into pb = 35” (Keil). [The conjecture 


of Abarbinel, that the chronicler gives the sum- 
total of the height of the two pillars, is gravely 
adopted by Bp. Patrick on the place.—t. IL] 
The chapiters were cast separately, and then 
placed on the shafts; each of the former was five 
cubits high (ver. 16), and had, as 2 Chron. iv. 12 





relates, an upper and lower part. MNS some- 


times denotes the entire capital (ver. 16), some-, 
times the upper (ver. 19) and sometimes the lower 
part (vers. 17, 18, 20). The wpper part was Tily- 
work (vers. 19, 22), ¢.e., in the form of a full-blown 


lily-cup. As }waw means only lily, Thenius has 


no grounds for supposing it to be the lotus, be- 
cause there were pillar capitals in Meyptian build- 
ings which had the form of the lotus-flower. The 
lotus-flower does not once occur in the entire Old 
Testament, but the lily very often, for it was com- 
mon in Palestine, and grows without cultivation © 
(Winer, 7?.-W.-B., ii. s. 28). The molten sea had 
also the same form (ver. 26). The four cubits 
(ver. 19) are not the measure of the diameter of 
the lily-work (Thenius), but of its height, which 
was much more important for the form of the en- 
tire capital, than the diameter, which was easily 
discoverable from the given circumference of the 
pillar. [Bp. Ilorsley takes the view which The- 
nius has adopted. Ile translates, “and the chap- 
iters that were upon the top of the pillars (were) 
in @ socket (D\DN2) of the shape of a lily of four 
cubits,” and adds, the four eubits are to be under- 
stood, I think, of the general breadth of the lily, 
&e,.—K. H.] And it is the more impossible to 
doubt that this upper part of the capital was the 


* If we should follow K, O. Miiller’s phrascology and 
that of other writers upon ancient art, we should use the 
word “columns” here instead of “pillars.”  Archwology, 
&c., p. 265-268.—E, LU. 
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largest and principal part, as ver. 22 expressly re- 
peats at the close of the whole description: ‘and | 
upon the top of the pillars was lily-work.” Some | 
think it should be three instead of four cubits high | 


as in ver. 19, but they have no grounds but thie | 


uucertain passage 2 Kings xxv. 17, where there 
Was very probably a change of R = 5 
The lower part of the capital, which was only one 
cubit, is not very clearly described. It was made 
of checker or iet-work (ver. 17), pomegranates 
Bee 18), and a belly (ver. 20). Instead of thie 
last (93) in vers. 41, 42; and in 2 Chron. iv. 12, 





13, mba « occurs, Ze. arch, swelling (see Gesenius, 
‘Send 54 an OG 3). This arching was nay? 7. ¢., on the 


other side of the net-work (ver. 20). therefore not 
on it or over it, but behind or underit. In so fur 
as the net-work lay over or upon it, it could, as 
‘seen from outside, be described as lying beyond 
‘it pict). The net-work cousisted of seven wires 


(oy) ; 


plaited like a chain, woven crosswise togethier, 
thus forming a lattice-work or net. It is not that 
they lhuag down like chains (Gesenius). Possibly 
the text in ver. 17 may not be wholly above sus- 
picion, but Thenius undertakes a daring and un- 
justifiable critical operation when he blots out 
chain-work, chietly because the Sept. does, aud 
reads naa for nyay twice, and then translates 
° cae 


it was chain-work, the wires being 


“and he made two lattices or trellis-wires to cover 
the capitals that (were) on the tops of the pillars, 
one for one and one for the other capital.” Lastly, 
the pomeyranaies, of which there were 200, 100 in 
a row (ver. 20), were, no doubt, in a row above, 
aud a row below the net-work, and thus served 
for a border to the latter. According to Jer. lii. 
23, 96 of the 100 pomegranates were AMA, 


which means neither ‘open to the air,” 7 @, un- 


_ covered (Béttcher, Thenius). nor dependentia (Viul- 


gate), or “hanging free” (Kwald), but only 
“windwards” (Hitzig), 7 e@, turned to the four 
quarters of the heavens, as Ay in Kzek. xiii. 16- 


18 (comp. xxxvii. 9); four pomegranates marked 
tlie places where each two quarters of the heavens 
met. ‘The text says nothing of pedestals for the 
pulars; but it would scarcely have passed over so 
important a part of the pillars had they existed. 
Ver. 21. And he set up the pillars, &c. Tlicre 
have been, and still are to this day, two opinions 
in sharp contrast one with the other as ‘to the pre- 
cise place ~where the two pillars were erected. 
According to one, they supported the roof of the 
porch, which stood quite open at the front (see 
Meyer, Merz), or the projection of the entrance 
leading to it (Mwald, Thenius); according to the 
other, “they stood alone, before the porch, and 
without supporting anything (Stieglitz, Kugler, 
Sclinaase, Winer, Keil). After repeated investi- 
gation of the subject, I find it impossible to sub- 
scribe to either opinion. Against the first there 
are the following objections: (a) The pillars were 


brazen, and begin the list of all the metal articles, 


which were first finished by the peculiarly skilful 
artisan Hiram, after the ae of the temple 
was completed (chap. vi. 14, 37, 38). If they had 
been designed to bear up the roof of the porch or 
the projection of its entrance, they could not have 
been vessels, but necessary integral parts of the 


.| Stieglitz truly says: 


jappeal to Amos ix 1: 





building; but as this was “finished” withow 
them, and as supporting pillars of brass are never 
found in stone and wooden buildings; these pil- 
lars, which were works of art, could not have had 
an architeetural but only a monumental character, 
aud this is shown by the names attached to them, 
“Tt was their separate posi- 
tion alone which gave these pillars the dmpres- 
sive aspect they were designed to wear, and the 
significant dignity with which they increased the 
grandeur of the whole, while they shed ligt upon 
its purpose,” (h) The entire height of the pillars 
was (with their capitals) twenty-three cubits; but 
that of the porch was either twenty or thirty cu- 
bits (see on chap. vi. 3). In the first case the pil- 
lars must have been too high, in the latter too 
low, to bear up the porch-roof; for even if they 
had pedestals, these could not have been’ seven 
cubits high. (c) As the text does not mention any 
portal to: the porch, still less does it say any thing 
of any “projection” over the same, which was 
borne up by the pillars (Thenius), or of any “ beam.” 
joining the »pMlars above, on which there was an- 
other structur , or ‘‘decoration” (Kwald). The 
‘Smite the lintel of the 
door, that the posts may shake,” is quite out of 





place, for O°3D never mean the projections of 


buildings, but the thresholds (Judges xix. 27; 2 
Kings xil. 10; Isa. vi. 4). Neither can any thing 
be proved from J4zekiel’s vision (chap. xl. 48), for 
the two pillars are not ouce named in it. The 
Sept. indeed mentions a péAavpov én’ ApMoTepor 
Tov o7vAwy, in ver. 20, but this was quite gra- 
tuitous ; they do 1ot tr: uslate ver. 20 at all, “but 
give a ‘completely different one, a mere clos, of 
which the Hebrew text does not contain a word. 
We must conclude, then, that they stood separ- 
ately. But in respect now of the other opin- 
ion, that they were placed i front of the porch, 


the Dena in ver. 19 contradicts that, as does also 
DPN i in ver. 21. 
ver. 19, which is certainly obseure, pe IN cannot 


Hlowever we may understand 


be translated, “in that manner, or sonore to 
the porch” (Keil), which would be equivalent to 
DAN, 

1 i 
“that the Jily-work was on the pillar-capitals as 


well as on the porch.” Now there is not one 
word about the lily-work on the porch. Still less 


can Dona meun DoNn 2?) but only im the 
porch. ‘Wuriher nbxd ca nnot be translated: “ be- 


which Raschi accepts, and which means 


fore the porch” (Lather, or ‘“at the porch” (Keil), 
te, in front, but only, for the porch. As the 
molten sea and the bases were for the outer court, 
the golden altar, candlestick, and shewbread for 
the house, so the two pillars were for the porch, 
and stood in itas the former stood in the court and 
the house. The Sept. give in ver. 15: «ai byo- 
vevoe TovCE Obo orbhove TO Pata Tov oiKoV, and trans 
late, ver. 21: Kai goT70¢e TOdG oTbAove TO aise TOL 
vaov. With this 2 Chron. iii, 13, 17 fully agrees 


it says he made man spb two pillars, . . . and 
placed the pillars bonn ‘BF by, For if they were 








in the porch, they must have stood immediately 
before the house, that is, before the principal com: 
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partment. But it says nowhere that he placed 
them before the porch. If the latter were thirty 
cubits high, as most think, the pillars could have 
stood free inside, as their monumental character 
required. 

Vers. 21-22. And called the name thereof, 
y&c. Thenius justly remarks: “There can be noth- 
ing more improbable than that pillars standing 
at the ehtrance to God’s house should have been 
named after the donor, or their architect (Gese- 
nius); and it is impossible to understand the asser- 
tion, ‘ that they were no doubt named at their erec- 
tion and dedication, after men much liked at that 
time, perhaps some of Solomon’s young sons’ 
(Ewald).” But Thenius’ own assertion does not 
seem less improbable; namely, that ‘the pillars, 
which .apparently bore up the entire building of 


the temple (?) had the characters }y2 yD‘, ¢. ¢., He 


(the Lord) founds (or: may He found) with strength, 
engraved, or formed in the casting, and that the 
people read these words, which should be taken 
together (?), separately, and gave them as 
nuines to the pillars.” Aside from every other con- 
sideration, it is not, he had inscribed ;y3 yD) on the 
two pillars; but: he called the name of the one at 
the right }3, and called the name of the one at 
the left }yn; so these were two distinct ‘‘ names,” 
and uot a sentence of counected words. We have 


no reason to change qa to V3; yD. means rather: 
y Ftd beat 


statuit, fundavit, and is used about the founding and 
establishing of the kingdom, the throne, and the 
sanctuary (1 Kings vi. 19; Ezra iii. 3; 2 Sam. vii. 
12; 2 Chron. xvii. 5). ty is composed of jy, 
streneth, power, firmness (Gen. xlix. 3), and jn, 
The name means exactly 
mma, a 
thought often occurring in the Old Testament (Ps. 
SOAsbiey epeciane dius new e ote (Tsim b.e oq sea Ouaend an (b 
Tsai. xlix. 5; Jer. xvi. 19). The first name denotes 
the founding and establishing of the central sanc- 
tuary, in contrast with the tabernacle; the second 
denotes the firmness and stability of the same. 
Simonis (Onom., s. 430, 460): Stubiliet templum, in 
tllo (Domino) robur. 
Vers. 23-26. And he made a molten sea, 
Comp. 2 Chron. iv. 2-5. The name O° only 
Tr 


%. @, in Him, Jehovah. 


the same as in Isai. xly. 24, Ty 


&e. 


means the great quantity of water that the vessel 
contained. Latin’ ejusmodi vasa appellant lacus 
(Castel.). The 10 cubits denote the diameter, 30 
the circumference, not certainly the mathematical 
proportion, but very near it, for we must reckon 9 
eubits and rather more than half a cubit for the di- 
ameter, for 30 cubits of circumference. The 5 
cubits are for the depth of the vessel, which was 
not cylindrical, as some old pictures represeut, but, 
according to ver. 26, was shaped like a lily, with 
an edge curved outwards, and widening out consid- 
erably lower down. It could only hold 2,000 baths 
of water (ver. 26) with a form like that, as Thenius 
(Stud. u. Kritiken, 1846, I.) has proved. Chronicles, 
on the contrary, gives 3,000 baths (2 Chron. iv. 5), 
but this ig a confusion of the signs 3 and 3 (Keil); 
it is also a mistake of the pen when ver. 3 gives 
Dp instead of DypD. The latter does not mean 
coloyuinths, but flower-buds (see above, on chap. 
vi. 29), The two rows must have been pretty close 
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together, under the edge of the vessel, The posi- 
tion of the 12 oxen is remarked especially, but 
nothing said of their size or height. Thening 
thinks they must have been as high as the vessel 
at Jeast; this would make the whole vessei 10 cu- 
bits high. It is impossible to say whether the feet 
of these oxen rested on the floor of the court, as on 
a brazen plate (Keil), or whether they stood in a ba- 
sin. As the priests had only to wash their hands 
and feet, the vessel was provided (so the rabbinical 
traditions say) with faucets for letting out the wa- 
ter. It is very improbable that the water came 
from the mouths of the oxen, as many suppose. 
Vers. 27-39. And he made ten bases of, ke, 
The description of these vessels, vers. 27-39, is in 
volved in much more obscurity than that of tha 
two brazen pillars. All the pains which the latest 
commentators have spent upon it have not cleared 
it up fully, because the text (under consideration) 
is no longer the original one; the old translations ~ 
are widely different from it, and do not agree to- 
gether. The insertions also which we have ad- 
mitted into our translation, following now The- 
nius, and now Keil, do not:claim to have solved the 
exegetical riddle. Above all, it is necessary to real- 
ize what the object of these vessels was. 2 Chron. 
iv. 6 says that the priests ‘‘ washed such things as 
they offered for the burnt-offering,” 7. e., those parts 
of the sacrificial animal which were placed on the 
altar to be burnt, as ordered in Lev. i, 9 (comp. 
Kzek. xl. 38), Hence it appears that the basin 
Which held the water for washing was the chief 
thing in that complicated vessel, and all the other 
parts only made for the sake of that one part. The 
altar of burnt-offering of the temple was 10 cubits 
high (2 Chron, iv. 1); a step for the priests to stand 
on, when performing tlieir finetions, was much 
more needed in this altar than in that of the taber- 
nacle, which was only 3 cubits high (x. xxvii. 1- 
5). Nov, in order to perform the washing of the 
parts for sacrifice at the altar itself, without descend- 
ing, the basing must, on the one hand, have stood 
high, and higher than the altar-step, and on the other, 
have been movable also, so that they could have 
easily been brought backwards and forwards, filled 
or emptied. So we see that a wheelwork was 
needed for the high basins or lavers. The basins, 
bases, and wheelwork were then the component 
parts of the vessel. The basins (lavers), being the 
simplest part, are the least explicitly described in 


ver. 38. The word aD occurs oftenest, for the 


basins of the tabernacle (Ex. xxx. 18, 28; xxxi. 9, 
&e.); these were not cylindrical, as is well known, 
but shaped more like a kettle; and nowhere else 
is a vessel described which has the form of a pot 
or jug. It appears from Zach. xii. 6, that a fire- 
basin (pan) was of a flatter shape than a kettle, 
and had at least the form of a cooking-pot, as Ziil- 
lig thinks (die Cherubimwagen, s. 79, 94). The meas- 
ure 4 cubits can only be understood, like ver. 31, 
to apply to the diameter (Thenins), and not to the 
depth. Thenius reckons the 40 baths at 12 eimer 
and 16 kannen, Dresden measure. [Without a pa- 
rade of decimals, in the rough as one may say, the 
Dresden kanne is about one quart (+). Seventy-two 
kannen are one eimer, 7%. ¢, seventy-two quarts. 
72x 12=864 quarts. To these must be added 16 
quarts, and the whole amount is 880 quarts or 220 
gallons. If however any one wishes to work out the 
sum, it may be well to add that 1 kanne = 0.937 
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liter, and 1 liter = 1.0567 quart (wine-measure).— 
Vf. H.] In respect of the second main part of the 
vessel, tle base nid; so much is certain, that it 


was a four-cornered box, which consisted of strong 
edge-bands on the top and on the bottom. along 
the sides, as well as at the corners: into which the 
walls (or panels) were introduced, and were held 
by these edge-bands as ina frame. Figures were 


engraved on these walls (panels, N\7}D?>): lions, 


oxen, and cherubim (according to Josephus, dis- 
tributed in three different fields). The box had 
also 4 feet mj~b (ver. 30), at the 4 corners, no 


doubt; with which it stood upon the axle-trees of 
the wheelwork. It is very difficult to form an 
adequate and just view of the 4 undersetters, 


npn2, which are named in yer. 30 with the feet, 


and in ver. 34 with the wheelwork; they must 
have projected certainly from the feet, but it is un- 
certain in what manner they were co..nected with 
the box, and what they bore—whether indeed they 
bore anything. The box seems to have been open 
at the bottom, but it had an arched covering at the 


top (ver. 35) with a round ornament, a crown mind 


(ver. 31) on which the basin was placed. But the 
nature of the hands or holders njq and their réla- 


tion to the arched cover and the crown, is obscure. 
They must have been rather |yroad, as the figures 
were engraved upon them as well as on the cover 
(vers. 35, 36). It is equally difficult to say where 
and how the borders mentioned in vers. 29, 30, and 


36, nv, were put on. According to ver. 29 they 
were 77) Mwy, by which Thenius, appealing 
to the niyspo in ver. 31, and AAD. in ver. 36, 


understands “work of cutting in, 7 e, sunken 
work;” but if the text meant this,.why did it not 
make use of the identical expressions? The spe- 
cific word must, denote something specific; it re- 
mains only to take the usual translation, ‘ hanging 
work” (Vulgate: dependentia), “which certainly 
does not mean festvons hanging free, and waving 


in the air” (Keil); 37} means a declivity (hang- 


ing) in a local sense (comp. Josh. vii. 5; x. 11; Jer. 
xvii. 5). According to ver. 29 the borders were 
on the edyve-frames above as well as under the carved 
work upon the side walls of the box or.chest, for 
}2 cannot be here, as Keil has it, a substantive, 


“and upon the ledges there was a base above,” 
but only an adverb (De Wette, Thenius, and oth- 
ers), as in ver. 18. But we cannot with certainty 
ascertain the meaning of ‘‘at the side of every ad- 
dition ” (wreath) at the end of ver. 30. [Bp. Hors- 
Jey, ‘‘at the side of every addition.” Rather “each 
over-against a compound figure.” The shoulder- 
pieces (instead of ‘‘undersetters”) went just so far 
_ down within the base as to be on a level with the 
compound figures on the outside.”"—K. H.] The 
“additions (wreaths) round about” in ver. 36 are 
the same as mentioned in ver. 29. The third main 
_ part, 2. e., the wheels, differed so far from wheels of 
_ ordinary vehicles that their axle-trees were not im- 
mediately under the box or chest, but under its 
feet, so that the edges moved completely under 
ue box, and the carved work on itg sides was not 
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hid by the wheels (ver. 32). But it is impossible tc 
determine the relation of the hands or holders of 
the wheels to the feet of the box and to the shoul- 
der-pieces (ver. 30). The description of the wheels 
begun in ver. 30 is continued in vers. 32, 33, 34; 
but ver. 31 treats of the upper part of the box, 
which is further described in vers. 35 and 36; 
strictly speaking, therefore, ver. 31 should stand 
immediately before vers. 35 and 36, or else vers. 
31, 35, and 36 immediately before ver. 30. Fortu- 
nately the whole of the difficult section from vers. 
27-39 does not treat of a main integral part of the 
temple, and not even of one of the principal ves- 
sels, but only of one that is subordinate and sec- 
ondary. Its description, therefore, obscure as it 
is, may be regarded as sufficient, at least as faras 
concerns its purpose. The best drawings that have 
been made of this vessel are those of Theniug 
(Commentur, taf. IIT., fig. 4), and Keil (Archi‘olo- 
gi2, I., taf. 2, fig. 4); and the most defective of all, 
whether ancient or modern, that of Unruh (das Alie 
Jerusalem, Fig. 11). 

Vers. 40-47. And Hiram made the lavers, 
&e. Ver. 40. The first part of this verse forms a 
kind of independeut section, for the lavers, shoy- 
els, and basins did not belong to the bases, but 
were, like the latter, utensils of the altar of burnt- 
offering. The lavers were for carrying away wa- 
ter, &c., the shovels for removing the. ashes, the 
basins for catching the blood that spouted from the 
sacrifice (tx. xxvii. 3;, Numb. iv. 14). It is re- 
markable that the text never names the chief ves- 
sel of all, the altar of burnt-offering; for it was 
made anew at the same time (2 Chron. iv. 1), and 
upon a larger scale. Perhaps it was not made by 
Hiram, who only executed the more artistic brass- 
castings, among which: this altar could not be resk- 
oned. ‘The words, and so Hiram made an end 
of doing all the work, &c., begin the general 
list of all the vessels Hiram had made, the brass, 
from ver. 40 to 47, and the golden, from ver. 48 


to 51. The former were all of bright brass (7219), 


#. eit was polished after the casting, so that it 
shone like gold (see above, on ver. 13), but it was 
no actual aurichaleum (Vulgate); Josephus says, 
NaAnoe THY avyry boLog Ypva@ kal TO KaAAoc. The 
region between Succoth and Zarthan is mentioned 
as the place where the brass works were cast in 
the clay, 7. e., in moulds of potters’ earth. Suecoth 
(Judg, viii. 5; Josh. xiii. 27) lay beyond Jordan, not 
on the south side of Jabbok (Keil), but rather north- 
wards, for it could not possibly have been very far 
from Zarthan, which chap. iv. 12 places near Beth- 
shean, on this side Jordan, Consequently the foun- 
dry must have been on this side too; Burkhardt 
says (Reise, 11. s. 593) that the “soil is all marl, 
and the further shore has no hollows whatever.” 
Comparison of both places shows that they lay di- 
agonally opposite, and there was no larger ground 
suitable for the brass foundry in this side of the val- 
ley above (or below) Zarthan (Keil). The quantity 
of brass was so great (comp. 1 Chron. xviii. 8), that 
it was not necessary to weigh it ont carefully for 
«ach distinct vessel; and the weight of each can- 


not therefore be ascertained. nat}, ver. 47, does 


not mean: he laid them down, but he let them lie, 
7. e., he did not weigh them, as the following verses 
show. ; 


Vers. 48-51. And Solomon made all the 
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vessels . » of gold. We are not to conclude| archy had become a necessary institution. and 


from the subject, Solomon,” that Hiram made 
only the brazen vessels (Thenius). As Hiram also 
knew how to work in gold (2 Chron. ii. 13), it is far 
more likely that Solomon intrusted him also with 
the goldsmith’s work. The golden vessels are evi- 
dently only named, and not described, because they 
were made like those of the tabernacle (comp. Ix, 
xxx. 1 sg.; xxv. 23 to 40), only upon a larger scale. 
The addition in 2 Chron. iv. 8: “he made also ten 
tables, and placed thein in the temple, five on the 
right side and five on the left,” is declared to be 
an error by modern interpreters; but we might 
just as reasonably strike out the account of the 
altar of burnt-offering, which is not given in our 
text. The account is so definite that it cannot be 
a pure invention; besides, soon after, in ver. 19, 
the plural mandyin occurs, and it is said also in 1 
Chron. xxviii. 16: ‘And (David gave to Solomon) 
by weight gold for the tables of shew- 
bread, for every table.” Now when 2 Chron. xxix. 
18 mentions but one table, this is no contradiction 
(Thenius); for it says in 2 Chron. xiii. 11: “and 
we burn, 7. e., light, the golden candlestick every 
evening;” and yet, according to our text, there 
-were 10 candlesticks. One asks, Why 10 tables? 
but we, on the other hand, ask, Why 10 candle- 
sticks, if only one were lighted? There is no 
ground for the opinion that the rest of the tables 
served for the purpose of resting the candlesticks 
upon them; for then there must have been 11 of 
them, and instead of being called tables of shew- 
bread (1 Chron. xxviii. 16) they must have been 
called tables of the candlesticks—Which David 
had dedicated (ver. 51). According to 2 Sam. 
viii. 7-12; 1 Chron. xviii. 7-11, David had taken 
a quantity of brass, silver, and gold from the con- 
quered Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, 
and Amalekites, which treasures he dedicated to 
sacred purposes. 1 Chron. xxii. 14, 16 also alludes 
to the great store of these metals. Immense as 
was the quantity of brass and gold needed for the 
Semple, the supply was not exhausted. The rest 
consisted partly of unwrought gold and silver, 
oartly of vessels, and was preserved in the sane- 
suary itself. Probably some of the side-chambers 
served as a treasury.* 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The king’s house was the second large build- 
fag that’ Solomon undertook. ‘After the comple- 
1.on of the sacred building he began the 
Lwilding of an house which should shed lustre on 
tie second power in Israel, the kingdom which 
was then approaching its culminating point” 
(Ewald). Chap. ix. 1 and 10 accords with our 
passage, in placing the two buildings near to- 
gethe:, The section from ver. 1-12 is therefore 
no adlition, interrupting the description of the 
temple building, but is purposely assigned that 
place; and the description of the vessels, ver. 14 
—50, is % sequel to that of the temple, and forms 
the traysition to chap. viii. To Israel the mon- 


* If tle vender wish to investigate this subject any fur- 
ther, he ean find some strange fancies, and occasionally good 
guesses, in or. VT, O. Paine’s Solomon's Temple, &e., Bos- 
ton, 1861, on chap, vii. 





stood so little in opposition to divine rule, that it 
rather served to sustain the latter; the king not 
being an absolute sovereign, and, as in other Nast- 
ern states, God’s vicegerent, but a servant of Je- 
hovah, who had to execute His orders and to 
maintain the law (= covenant). Like the theoe- 
racy, the monarchy also had reached its highest 
point through David; and Solomon represents this 
culminating point. When, therefore, a spacious, 
splendid house was built for an abiding dwelling- 
place, a sign and monument of Jehovah’s might 
and truth, instead of the tabernacle hitherto used, 
it was fitting that it should be a house correspond- 
ing with the greatness and prosperity of the king- 
dom. ‘Therefore the building, which was a token 
and pledge of the theocracy, was followed by one 
which represented the kingdom; and both stood, 
according to their signification, on two opposite 
neighboring hills. [We must repeat our doubts of 
the author’s topography here. See above, Lxeget, 
on yer, 1.—F. H.] 

2. The plan and arrangement of the king's house 
quite accord with the conception Israel had of the 
ealling of the monarchy. When the people de- 
sired a king, they said to Samuel, “ that our king 
may judge us, and fight our battles” (1 Sam. viii. 
20)® The first or foremost of the three buildings 
which together formed the royal palace, namely 
the armory, set forth the mission of the king 
against his enemies; and it represented his pro- 
tecting war-strength; the next building, the poreh 
of pillars and the porch of the throne, or of judg- 
ment, signified the vocation of the king in respect 


of his subjects, viz., judging and ruling (see above’ 


on chap. iii. 9; 1 Sam. viii. 5,6; 2 Sam. xy. 4); it 
represented the royal elevation and majesty; 
lastly, the third and innermost building was the 
real dwelling-house, where the king lived with his 
consort; a private house which he had an equal 
right with any of his subjects to possess. The 
plan of. the palace thus was very simple, and fol- 
lows so clearly from the nature of the relations, 
that we need not seek for the model of it any- 
where. Least of all should we be likely to find 
such in Heypt, although Thenius does not doubt 
that “Solomon built the royal residence after 
Egyptian models,” and then refers us to the pal- 
aces at Medinat-Abu, Luxor, and Carnae. Just the 
main feature in the one we have-been considering, 
z. é., the three parts forming a completely united 
whole, is wanting in these Kegyptian buildings, 
which besides were entirely of stone, and conse- 
quently quite differently constructed. Where is 
there anything in Ngypt that in the least approxi- 
mates to the house of the forest of Lebanon, with 
its numerous wooden pillars and galleries? Solo- 
mon’s palace, as well as the temple, belonged en- 
tirely to the architecture of anterior Asia, but the 
fundamental idea upon which its plan and inte- 
rior arrangement rested, was essentially and spe- 
cifically Israelitish. 

3. The calling of Hiram from Tyre to finish’ all 
the temple-vessels, was occasioned by the want of 
distinguished artists in Israel (see above on chap. 
y. No. 3).° As Hiram’s mother was an Israelite, 
which is expressly mentioned, we may well sup- 
pose that he was not unacquainted with the God 
whom his mother worshipped, and therefore wag 
better able than all other Tyrian artists to enter 
into the right spirit and meaning of the works 
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which Solomon intrusted to him. But besides 
this, the sending for Hiram is important, inasmuch 
as it shows that Solomon desired to have real 
works of art, and that he so little despised art as 
the handmaid of religion, that he even sent for a 
heathen and foreign artisan. In his “wisdom” 
he regarded the command, Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image, not as the prohibition 
of every species of:religious sculpture. In this re- 
spect le rises far above the Pharisaism of Jose- 
plus, who accounts the images of the oxen sup- 
porting the molten sea, and the lions near his 
throne, as much breaches of the law as the peopling 
of his harem with foreign women (Joseph., Antig. 
8, 7, 5). Modern spiritualism, which rejects all 
plastic art in the service of the church, by an ap- 
peal to a false interpretation of our Lord’s words 
in Jolin iv. 24, is a lapse into the narrow-minded 
Jewish Pharisaism. 

[The service of art in the Christian Church, and 
its employment by Christians in behalf of the in- 
terests of religion, is always recognized except in 
periods of intense reforming life, when an icono- 
clastic spirit is apt to develop itself. The men 
who “denuded” the churches in the sixteenth 
and in the seventeenth centuries, regarded ‘“orna- 
ments” as snares to the conscience, and as the 
foster-nurses of superstitions. The principle laid 
down and developed by Neander is the true one, 
viz., that the design of the Christian religion, 
which is to promote holiness of life, should be 
kept constantly in view; and that the beautiful 
should be observed and employed subordinately to 
this design. When the beautiful becomes, or tends 
to become, supreme in worship and in Christian 
art, then it becomes unlawful. 

Solomon, in the luxuriance of his nature, un- 
doubtedly was exceptional in lis taste for orna- 
ment; and, in this respect, he did not represent 
the genius either of Judaism or of the Hebrew 
race. And the tradition as being against him, was 
true to the instincts of the race.—lt. H.] 

4. The well-defined difference of the materials of 
the vessels used in Solomon’s temple next strikes us. 
Those made for the interior of the building were 
all of gold; all those outside of it, of brass. The 
design of this is apparent. Gold (see Mistorical, 
&e., on chap. vi. No. 5), by virtue of its surpassing 
splendor, is the celestial metal, and was therefore 
fitted for the typical heavenly dwelling, where all 
is gold. Brass (see Exeget. and Crit. remarks on 
ver. 13) most resembles gold in ecolor.and brillian- 
ey, but stands in the same relation to it that iron 
does to silver (Isai. lx. 17); it approaches nearest 
to gold, and is fitted, not indeed for the building 
itself, but for its approaches, the porch and the 
outer court. There were, then, no new vessels 
unknown in the tabernacle; but the two pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, were new. There was the old 
ark of the covenant in the holy of holies (chap. 
viii. 3), the altar, candlestick, and table in the lioly 
place, the altar of burnt-offering (brazen altar) in 
the outer court (2 Chron. iv. 1); the molten sea in- 
stead of the laver (lx. xxx. 18), and the lavers in- 
steal of the basins, which it is to be presupposed 
from Ley. i. 13 were used. The increased size of 
some of these vessels, such as the altar of burnt- 
offering. and the brazen sea, as well as the multi- 
plication of others, such as the candlestick, the 
table, and the “bases,” was called for in part by 





the increased size of the sanctuary, and the rela- 
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tion of the house (palace) to the tent, and in part 
by the extension of the central-cultus. 

5. The two pillars Jachin and Boaz were no 
more an innovation than the erection of a house 
instead of a tent; they owed their existence to the 
conditions that distinguished a new period of the 
theocracy. This we learn from their suggestive 
names. Jachin refers to the fact that Jehovah's 
dwelling-place, hitherto movable and moying, 
was now firmly fixed in the midst of His people; 
Boaz tells of the power, strength, and durability 
of the house. Both were monuments of Jehovah’s 
covenant with His people, monuments of the sav- 
ing might, grace, and faithfulness of the God of 
Israel, who at last crowned the deliverance from 
Egypt, by dwelling and reigning ever in a sure 
house in the midst of His people. It stands to 
reason that such pillars could not have been placed 
before the tent; they could only stand before the 
house, where they belonged to the porch, for it 
was the latter that gave to the dwelling-place the 
appearance of a house and a palace, in distinction 
from that of a tent. They were formed in accord- 
ance with their signification, being not of wood, 
not slender and slight, but of brass, thick and 
strong, which gave the impression of firmness and 
durability. The crown (capital), which is the 
principal characteristic of every pillar, consisted 
mainly, as did the brazen sea, of an open Jily-cup. 
The Hebrew named the lily simply ‘ the white,” 


quay from ww, to be white;) it is, therefore, a 


natural symbol of purity and of holiness to him. 
The priests, as the “holy ones” (Kx. ili. 27 sq.), 
were dressed in white (Num. xvi, 7), and the high- 
priest, the holiest of the holy, wore, on the great 
day of atonement, white garments, instead of his 
usual many-colored ones; and these white robes 
were called “holy garments” (Lev. xvi. 4, 32). 
Inasmuch as “holiness” was the characteristic 
and fundamental idea of the Israelitish religion, 
the ‘ white,” @-e, the lily, seems to have been 
their religious flower, as the lotus was the well- 
known sacred flower of the Indian and Egyptian 
religions. Besides this, the lily is nowhere more 
indigenous than in Palestine (Matt. vi. 28; Winer, 
I.-W.-B., ii. 8. 28), and it may therefore be named 
the flower of the promised land, as the palm was 
its tree (see above, Histor. and MMthical, in chap. 
vi. No. 6, b). If the capitals of the pillars were 
thus always and everywhere decorated with cary- 
ings of' flowers, no more characteristic and suitable 
one could be chosen for the capitals before the 
‘holy temple” (Ps. v. 7; Ixxix. 1; exxxviit. 2) 
than the lily. Zhe pomegranates on the capital, 
and which were also on the high-priest’s robe, are 
no less characteristic (x. xxviii. 33 sq.). As the 
apple is the figure generally of the word (Prov. xxv. 
11), so the pomegranate, the noblest and finest of 
all apples, is the symbol of the noblest, most 
precious word, that of Jehovah, which is essentially 
law (= covenant). Just as this law is a complex 
unity, consisting of a number of single commands, 
that delight the heart and are sweeter than loney 
(Ps. xix. 9, 11), so the pomegranate encloses a 
number of precious, delicious, and refreshing seeds. 
The Chaldee paraphrast renders the words (Kccles. 
iv. 13, thus: ‘Thy yorths are filled with (divine} 
laws, like pomegranates,” and vi. 11: “if they are 
full of good works (@. e., of the law) like pome-. 
granates.” The Gemara also uses the expression 
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“Pull of the commandments (of God) as a pome- 
granate” (comp. Symbol. des Mos, Kult, ii. 8. 122 
sq.). Now the union of this symbol with the lily 
is very natura, for the law was the revealed sa- 
ered will of Jehovah, and the covenant, which was 
identical with it, was a covenant of holiness. The 
symbol, therefore, bore the seal of the same num- 
ber as the law and covenant, 7. e@, ten. Wach row 
of pomegranates consisted of ten times ten; they 
were adjusted to the different quarters of the 
heavens, exactly as the typical heavenly dwelling 
wag, the kernel and centre of the same being the 
law laid up in the ark. Zhe nels, or net-work, 
connected with the significant symbols of the lily 
and pomegranate, cannot be viewed as mere orna- 
ments, used only “for graceful and suitable fast- 
cuings of the pomegranates” (Thenius). The num- 
ber seven engraved on them (the symbolieal num- 
ber of the covenant-relation and of sanctification) 
(Symb. des Mos, Kult, i, 8. 198) shows the con- 
trary. But their signification cannot be exactly 
known, through utter want of analogous objects to 
judge from. The later critics have declared these 
pillars to have been only imitations of heathen 
symbols, but this is a very uncritical and super- 
ficial view. It borders on the ridiculous to look 
on them as phallus-figures, or to compare them 
with the phallus 180 feet high in the temple of the 
Syrian goddess at Hierapolis (Lucian., de dea Syr., 
28 sq.). It is also quite wrong to compare them 
with the two columns of the Phoenician Herakles, 
or Saturn, who bears up or sustains the world, like 
Jehovah, and yet lives and moves eternally (Movers, 
Fel. der Phoniz., 8. 292 sq.); for these pillars were, 
the one of gold and the other of emerald ([erodot., 
2, 44); they were but an ell high, were square, 
anvil-shaped, and stood, like all idols, in the inte- 
rior of the temple. It is not less astonishing to 
find these almost disproportionately thick, brazen 
pillars, taken for an imitation of the Meyptian 
stone obelisks (Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baulkunst, s. 
136), and to hear it asserted that “ they originally 
represented, as needles (!) the power and force of 
the sun's rays.” (Br. Bauer, Welig. des A. Z, ii. 8. 
92.) Why should the religion of Israel alone abso- 
lutely have had no peculiar symbols, but have bor- 
rowed all from the natural religious that stood so 
far beneath it ? 

6. The molten sea was “for the priests to wash 
in” (2 Chron. iv. 6), 7 ¢, “their hands and feet, 
when they went into the sanctuary or went up to 
the altar also, to offer incense before Jehovah.” 
(Kxod, xxx. 19 sq.), in fact before any of their 
priestly functions. It was, therefore, peculiarly 
the priests’ vessel. Its form, that of an open ly- 
cup, corresponded to its purpose. If all budding 
aud blossoming signilied holiness and priesthood 
(Num. xvi. 7, comp. with xvii. 20, 23; Ps. xeii. 14), 
the flower named the white,” @ e¢, the lily, must 
have been pre-eminently the priestly one. The 
forvhead-plate of the high-priest, hig insignia of 


office, was named yy, flower, and the head-coyer- 

ing of the ordinary priests APA, cognate with 
marian ‘ 

pray flower-cup (8x. xxviii. 36, 40). The form of 


the lly-cup showed every one that the vessel was 
a priestly vessel; the flower-buds also that adorned 
the edge like a wreath, showed the same. The 
measure of the sea was according to the number 
dominant throughout the whole sanctuary, @ ¢., the 
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number ten (see above, Histor, and Ethic. on chap, 
vi. No, iy. b); it was ten cubits broad, five deep, 
and there were ten flower-buds to every cubit of 
the wreath, The molten sea, as a priest's vessel, 
stood besido, on twelve young owen. The ox 7pa ig 
not ouly the chief animal for sacrifice, but was the 
sacrificial animal of the priests, in distinction from 
that ofall who were not priests. The law ordered 
a young ox to be the sacrifice for the high-priest 
and his house, and for the whole priesthood (comp, 
Lev. iv. 8 sq. with vers, 23, 27, 32, and xvi, 1], 
with ver, 15; Mx. xxix. 10 sg.; Num, viii, 8); it 
was specially the priests’ animal. The twelve 
oxen, therefore, stood in the same relation to the 
molten sea, as the twelve lions to the king’s throne 
(1 Kings x. 20), the lions being the royal animal, 
It is plain that the number twelve was not chosen 
merely for the sake of “symmetry” (Thenius), but 
had reference, like the twelve loaves on the table 
of shewhread, to the twelve tribes of Israel, and is 
moreover confirmed by the fact that they were 
placed just like the twelve tribes in camp, viz., three 
each to a quarter of the heavens (Num. ii. 2-31), 
The twelve beasts, then, were the symbol of the 
whole nation, not in its general, but in the peculiar 
characteristic imparted to it when it was chosen 
from all nations, as a kingdom of priests, a holy 
nation” (Idx xix. 6). As Israel stood in relation 
to all peoples as a priestly nation, so one tribe 
stood as the priest-tribe in relation to the whole 
nation; the special priesthood of the tribe rested 
upon the universal priesthood of the nation, and 
Wus, as it were, borne by it. The whole carved- 
work of the molten sea was rooted finally in this 
ereat idea, Tere, also, instead of explaining Is- 
raclilish symbols by Israelitish ideas, just as with 
the brazen pillars, the effort has been made to look 
around for heathen models, and such an one has 
been found in the egg-shaped stone giant-vessel 
of thirty feet in circumference, having four handles, 
and omamented with an ox, which stood at Ama-. 
thus in Cyprus; it is also asserted that the twelve 
oxen were symbols of Time and the twelve months 
(Vatke, Bibl. Theol, 8. 324, 836: Winer, 72.-W.-B., 
ii. s. 68, n). We need scarcely say that that vessel 
belonged completely to nature-religion; the ma- 
terial (stone), the shape (that of an egg), the four 
handles (elements), the bull (generation); every- 
thing, in fact, denotes the fundamental doginds of 
nature-religion; nothing but the blindest prejudice 
and utter waut of critical capacity could discover 
—where the difference in outward form as well as 
in significance is so great—a likeness with the 
brazen sea, the purpose of which the biblical ae- 
count itself states so clearly aud definitely. 

7. The ten lavers on the movable buses were 
united to the brazen sea (2 Chron. iv. 6), for as the 
latter served for the purification of the priests at 
their functions, so the fortuer were for the wash- 
ing of the sacrifices brought to the altar for burn- 
ing, They were, therefore, only placed there for 
sacrificial service, the chief vessel of which was 
the altar of burnt-offering, and they stood in an 
inseparable though subordinate relation to it, As 
they were not independent, then, we need not seck 
any further signification for them, more than for 
the other lesser vessels, the pots, shovels, bowls. 
But if they were only useful articles, why does tie 
text dwell so much at Jength on them, and de- 
scribe them so exactly aud carefully, while it 
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never once mentions the chief one, the altar itself? 
The altar of sacrifice seems to have been origin- 
ally of earth, of unhewn stones (lux. xx. 24 sq.); it 
had, therefore, only one covering, which gave it 
a deSnite shape, ir the tabernacle as well as in 
Uie’ ten ple (Kx. xxvii. 1-8). Solomon neither 
could nor would alter anything in respect of this 
law-appointed and signilicant simplicity ; low- 
ever. in order indirectly to impress upon this chief 
article of use the character ofthe glorious house 
of Jehovah, he made the vessels inseparably con- 
nected with it. and forming with it one whole, the 
more splendid and artistic, and decorated them 
with all the emblems which were the significant 
temple-insignia: cherubim, palms, and flowers. 
Tie did not adorn, them on their own account, 
therefore, but rather for the sake of the altar, 
which they were to beautify. <All these figures 
belonged properly to the interior of the sanctuary 
(see above, LHistor. and Ethic. on chap. vi. No. 6), 
and they were placed here, on the vessels of the 
altar of sacrifice, to point to the interior of the 
sanctuary, and signified the intimate relation in 
which the outer court, and especially the altar for 
sacrifice, stood to it. Whien lions and oxen are 
particularly mentioned as next the cherubims, 
these are not to be understood as new figures, but 
ouly as single component parts of the cherub; as 
in Rev. iv. 6, 7, where all four are presented apart 
from each other. One may look in vain for a 
heathen parallel to these bases and lavers. “The 
whole arrangement, so full of meaning, appears 
quite peculiar to the Israelitish temple, for nothing 
of the kind is found anywhere else, either on Egy p- 
tian or Assyrian monuments” (Thenius). 


TLOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-12. Solomon first builds the house of 
the Lord, then begins to build his own house. We 
must first render to God what is of God, and when 
this has been truly done, then to Ciesar what is 
Cvesar’s (Matt. xxii. 21). He who strives first after 
the kingdom of God, will likewise succeed in what 
he undertakes for his personal and temporal wel- 
fare (Matt. vi. 33).—The bitilding of the house for 
the king followed immediately upon the building 
of the temple; they belong together. Altar and 
throne stand and fall together, even as we have 
the two commandments: Fear God, honor the king 
(1 Pet. ii. 17; Prov. xxiv. 21). In the kingdom 
where religion and Christianity are cherished and 
highly honored, there royalty is most secure; a 
God-fearing people is the best, nay, the only sup- 
port of tle throne.—Kings and princes cannot, on 
account of their high position, choose to live in 
ordinary houses, or yet in poor hovels; it is simply 
folly to reproach them when they build castles for 
themselves. The building of palaces then becomes 
sinful and blamable only when they are built for 
the gratification of ostentation and insolence, or at 
the expense of a poor and oppressed people.—Be- 





fore his dwelling-house Solomon placed the courts 
of the throne and of justice, and before theve the 
armory, for it is the high and noble privilege of 
royalty to administer judgment and justice within 
the kingdom to all the nation (1 Chron. xviii, 14; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 14), and from without, to protect it by 
force of arms from all its enemies. [Acconmodate 
and apply these remarks to the State, or nation, the 
body politic—to its public buildings and the rest, 
as well as to the reverence for Jaw needed upon the 
part of the people, and they will be found useful 
for our American people to consider.—I. I1.] 

Vers. 13-14. A wise prince, in the furtherance 
of lis enterprises which aim at the honor of God, 
and the good of the nation, looks around for the 
best instruments, and in order to obtain them, seeks 
them wherever he ean find them: for Proy. xxvi. 10. 
—He who has learned anything thorouglily, and 
brought it to perfection in its especial province, 
must be sought out and held in esteem, whatsoever 
be lis position or country.—Art is oue of the no- 
blest and best gifts which God has bestowed upon 
man; therefore, above all, it should be applied to 
the glorification of God, and not merely to the sat 
isfaction and pleasure of the world. To scorn and 
reject art, in the service of the Church, is to reject 
Him who has given it—Ver. 15 sy. As in the 
typical temple the implemeuts were not all the 
same, but of very varied kinds, each one of which, 
gold and brass, primary and secondary or auxiliary, 
had its peculiar place and purpose, so it is also in 
tlre true and real temple of God, in the Church of 
the Lord (2 Tim. ii. 20). Thus, varied as are the 
gifts, the calling, and the position of each individual 
in it, so each one must regard himself as an instru- 
ment of the Lord, remaining in that calling wherein 
he is called, and serving all the others with the 
gift which he has received (1 Pet. iv. 10; 1 Cor, 
xii. 28-31).—What signification have the holy ves- 
sels of the temple for. the Chureh of the Lord, 
which is the true temple of God (ph. ii, 20 sq.)? 
(1) The pillars, Jachin aud Boaz, in the porch, are, 
as it were, the superscription over the temple, and 
declare its strong foundation and its permanence ; 
the Lord declares both to His Chureh: Upon this 
rock will I build my Chureh, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it (Matt. xvi. 18). Great, 
noble promise! (2) The brazeu sea and the vases 
in the porch are there, that the priests may purify 
themselves, and the sacrifices which they bring 
there. The Chureh of the Lord is that holy priest- 
hood which offers spiritual sacrifices, &e. (1 Pet. ii. 
5). Those who wish to perform such service the 
prophet summons: Wash ye, &e. (Is. i. 16), and 
the upostle: I beseech you, &e. (Rom. xi‘.1). (3) 
The altar, the candlesticks, and the table stand in 
the building itself, which is a type of heaven, 
and show that for them who offer themselyes pure 
and holy sacrifices, a divine light and life are 
prepared before the throne of God, and no other 
sacrilice is rendered except the incense of prayer. 
of praise, and worship of God (Ps. xvi. 11; Rey. 
v. 8-14). 
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B.—The Consecration of the Temple. 
Cuap, VIII. 1-66. 


*TreN Solomon assembled the elders of Isracl, and all the heads of the 
tribes, the chief of the fathers of the children of Israel, unto king Solomon in 
Jerusalem, that they might bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lord [ Je- 
hovah] out of the city of David, which zs Zion, And all the men of Israel 
assembled themselves unto king Solomon at the feast. in the month Ethanim, 
whieh és the seventh month, And all the elders of Isracl came, and the pr iests 
took up the ark. And they brought up the ark of the Lord’ [Jehovah], and 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and all the holy vessels that were in the 
tabernacle, even those did the priests and the Levites bring up. Aud king Solo- 
mon, and all the congregation of Isracl, that were assembled unto him, were with 
him before the ark, sacrificing sheep and oxen, that could not be told nor num- 
bered for multitude. And the priests brought i in the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord [Jehovah] unto his place, into the or: rele of the house, to the most holy 


7 place, even under the wings of the cherubims. For the cherubims spread forth 


8 


9 


10 


their two wings over the place of the ark, and the cherubims covered the ark and 
the staves* thereof above. And they drew out * the staves, that the ends of the 
staves were seen out in the holy place before the oracle, and they were not seen 
without: and there they are unto this day. Zhere was nothing in the ark save 
the two tables of stone, which Moses put there at Horeb, when the Lord [Jeho- 
vah] made @ covenant with the children of Israel, when they came out of the 
land of Egypt. And it came to pass when the priests were come out of the holy 


11 pluce, that the cloud filled the house of the Lord [Jehovah], so that the priests 


12 
13 


16 


<a) 
Om ~I 


19 


21 


22 
23 


24 


could not stand to minister because of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord 
[Jchovah] had [emit had °] filled the house of the Lord [Jehov ah]. Then spake 
Solomon, The Lord [Jehovah] said that he would dwell in the thick darkness, 
I have surely built thee an house to dwell in, a settled place for thee to abide in 
for ever.® 

And the king turned his face about, and blessed all the congregation of 


5 Isracl: and all the congregation of Israel stood; and he said, Blessed be the 


Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel,’ which spake with his mouth unto David my 
father, and hath with his hand "fulfilled it, saying, Since the day that I brought 
forth my people Israel out of Egypt, I chose no city out of all the tribes of 
Isracl to build an house, that my name might be therein;* but I chose David 
to be over my people Israel. And it was in the heart of David my father to 
build an house for the name of the Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel. And the 
Lord [Jehovah] said unto David my father, Whereas it was ° in thine heart to 
build an house unto my name, thou didst well that it was°* in thine heart. Never 
theless, thou shalt not build the house; but thy son that shall come forth out of 
thy loins, he shall build the house unto my name. And the Lord [Jehovah] 
hath performed [established "| his word that he spake, and Iam risen up [estab- 
lished **] in the room of David my father, and sit on the throne of Israel, as the 
Lord [Jehovah] promised, and have built an house for the name of the Lord 
| Jehovah] God of Israel. And I have set there a place for the ark, wherein és the 
covenant of the Lord bee ah], which he made with our fathers, when he 
brought them out of the land of Egypt. 

And Solomon stood before the altar of the Lord [Jehovah] in the presence 
of all the congregation of Israel, and spread forth his hands toward heaven: 
And he said, Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel, there is no God like thee, in heayen 
above, or on earth beneath, who keepest ‘covenant and mercy with thy ser- 
vants'' that walk before thee with all their heart: who hast kept with thy 
servant David my father that thou promisedst [spakest to "] him: thou spakest 
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also with thy mouth, and hast fulfilled 2 with thine hand, as 7 és this day. 
Therefore now, Lord [Jchov ah] God of Israel, keep with thy servant David my 
father that thou promisedst [spakest to '*] him, saying, There shall not fail thee 
aman in my sight to sit on the throne of Isracl ; so that thy children [sons] take 
heed to their way, that they walk before me as thou hast walked before me, 
And now, O” God of Israel, let thy word,” I pray thee, be verified, which thou 
spakest mnto thy servant D: avid my father. But will God indeed dwell on the 
earth ? behold the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how 
much less this house that I have builded? Yet have thou respect unto the 
prayer of thy servant, and to his supplication, O Lord [Jehovah] my God, to 
hearken unto the cry and to the prayer, which thy servant praycth before thee 
to-day: that thine eyes may be open toward this house night and day, even 
toward the place of which thou hast said, My name shall be there: that thou 
mayest hearken unto the prayer which thy servant shall make toward this place. 
And hearken thou to the supplication of thy servant, and of thy people Israel, 
when they shall pray toward this place: and hear thou in” heaven thy dwell- 
ing-place; and when thou hearest, forgive. Ifany man trespass against his nei¢h- 
bour, and an oath be Jaid upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath come 
before thine altar in this house: then hear thou in” heaven, and do, and judge 
thy servants, condemning thie wicked, to bring” his way upon his head; and 
justifying the righteous, ‘to give’ "him according to his righteousness, When 
thy people Isr: acl_be smitten down before the enemy, because they have sinned 
against thee, and shall turn again to thee, and confess thy name, and pray, 
and make supplication unto thee in this house: then hear thou in heayen, and 
forgive the sin of thy people Isracl, and bring them again unto the land which 
thon gavest unto their fathers. When heaven is shut up, and there is no rain, 
because they have sinned against thee; if they pray toward this place, and con: 
fess thy name, and turn from their sin, when. thou afitictest them: then hear thou 
in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy servants, and of thy people Israel, that thou 
teach them [when thou teachest them (by affliction)] the good way wherein they 
should walk, and give rain upon thy land, which thou hast given to thy people 
for an inheritance. If there be in the land famine, if there be pestilence, blast- 
ing, mildew,” locust, or if there be caterpillar [if there be consuming locust "| ; 
if their enemy besiewe them in the land of their cities; whatsoever plague, 
whatsoever sickness there Kee what prayer and sttpplication soever be made by 
any man, o7 by all thy people Isracl, which shall know every man the plague of 
his own heart,” and spread forth his hands toward this house: then hear thou 
in heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and do, and give to every man accord- 
ing to his ways , whose heart thou knowest; (for thou, even thou only, knowest 
the hearts of all the children of men; 5) that they may fear thee all the di ays that 
they live inthe land which thou gavest unto our fathers. Moreover, concerning 
a stranger, that is not of thy people Israel, but cometh out of a far country for 
thy name’s sake;7' (for they shall hear of thy great name, and of thy strong 
hand, and of thy stretched-out arm3) when he shall come and pray tow: ard 
this house; “hear thouin heaven thy dwelting-place, and do according to all that 
the stranger calleth to thee for: that all people of the earth may know thy name, 
to fear thee, as do thy people Israel; and that they may know that this house, 
which I have builded, is called by thy name. If thy people go out to battle 
against their enemy,” whithersoeyver thou shalt send them, and shall pray unto 
the Lord [Jehovah] toward the city which thou hast chosen, and toward tho 
house that I have built for thy name: then hear thou in heaven their prayer 
and their supplication, and maintain their cause. If they sin against thee, (for 
there is no man that sinneth not,) and thou be angry with them, and deliver them 
to the cnemy, so that they carry them away captives unto the land of the enemy, 
far or near; yet if they shall bethink themselves in the land whither they were 
carried captives, and repent, and make supplication unto thee in the land of them 
that carried them captives, saying, We have sinned, and have done perversely, 
we have committed wickedness; and so return unto thee with all their heart, 
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and with all their soul, in the land of their enemies, which led them away cap- 
tive, and pray unto thee toward their land, which thou gavest unto their fathers, 

49 the city which thou hast chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name: 
then hear thou their prayer and their supplication in heaven thy dwelling-place, 

50 and maintain their cause, and forgive thy people that have sinned against thee, 
and all their transgressions wherein they have transgressed against thee, and 
give them compassion before them who carried them captive, that they may 

51 have compassion on them: for they be thy people, and thine inheritance, which 
52 thou broughtest forth out of Egypt, from the midst of the furnace of iron: that 
thine eyes may be open” unto the supplication of thy servant, and unto the 
supplication of thy people Israel, to hearken unto them in all that they call for 

53 unto thee, For thou didst separate them from among all the people of the 
earth, to be thine inheritance, as thou spakest by the ‘hand of Moses thy ser- 
vant, "when thon broughtest our fathers out of Egypt, O Lord [Jehov ah] God.** 

54 And it was so, that when Solomon had made an end of praying all this 
prayer and supplication unto the Lord [Jehovah], he arose from before the altar 

of the Lord [Jehovah], from kneeling on his knees with his hands spread up to 


55 heaven. And he stood, and blessed “all the congregation of Israel with a loud 
56 voice, saying, Blessed b¢ the Lord [Jehovah], that hath given rest unto his peo- 


ple Israel, according to all that he promised: there hath not failed one word of 
all his good promise, which he promised by the hand of Moses his servant. 
57 The Lord [Jehovah] our God be with us, as he was with our fathers: let him 
58 not leave us, nor forsake us: that he may incline our hearts unto him, to walk 
in all his ways, and to keep his commandments, and his statutes, and his judg- 
59 ments, which he commanded our fathers. And let these my words, wherewith 
I have made supplication before the Lord [Jehovah], be nigh unto the Lord 
[Jchovah] our God day and night, that he maintain the cause ” of his servant, 
60 and the cause of his people Isracl at all times, as the matter shall require: ** that 
all the people of the earth may know that the Lord [Jehovah] 7s God, and that 
61 there is none else, Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord [Jchovah| 
our God, to walk in his statutes, and to keep his commandments, as at this day. 
62 And the king, and all Israel with him, offered sacrifice before the Lord [Je- 
63 hovah]. And Solomon offered a sacrifice of peace offerings, which he offered 
unto the Lord [Jehovah], two and twenty thousand oxen, and an hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep. So the king and all the children of Israel dedicated 
64 the house of the Lord [Jehovah]. The same d: ay did the king hallow the mid- 
dle of the court that was before the house of the Lord [Jehovah]: for there he 
offered burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings : 
because the brazen altar that was before the Lord [Jehovah] was too little to 
receive the burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offer- 
65 ings. And at that time Solomon held a feast, and all Israel with him, a great 
congregation, from the entering in of [famath unto the river of Egypt, before 
the Lord [Jehovah] our God, seven days and seven days, even fourteen days. 
66 On the eighth day he sent the people away: and they blessed the king, and 
went unto their tents joyful and glad of heart for all the goodness that the 
Lord [Jehovah] had done for David his serv ant, and for Israel his people. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


1 Ver, 1.—[On the apocopated future Sap: in connection with 1S » see Ewald, Krit. Gramm, § 233 b., p. 593 in Tth 


ed. The Vut. Sept. prefaces this chapter with the statement “and {t came to pass when Solomon had made an end of 
building the house of the Lord and his own house, after twenty years, then,” &¢.; and omits the middle part of this verse 
and ne arly wl of ver. 2, ete, The Alex. Sept. follows the Heb. 

2 Ver. 1.—[The renderings of the Heb. NU in the A. V. are various. Besides a few irrelevant translations, it is 


rendered by captain, chief, governor, prince, mh ruler—prinée being the most common. There is also some variation 
In the Sept. translation of the word, but it is usually rendered apywv. 
Ver. 7.—[For staves the Sept. substitute holy things. 
4 Ver. §.—-[Luther, followed by our author, here transiites “ And the staves wero so long that,” etc., thus leaving out 
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the evidence of design in the arrangement; they adopt the intransitive sense of the verb J3°N"), as has also been done 


by the Vulg. and Syr. The sense of prolonging, extending, which is given by Keil, and adopted by the A. V,, is at least 


as usual, and seems better suited to the connection. 
depth of the holy of holies in the tabernacle. 


i The staves, at the utmost, could have been but 10 cubits long, the 
The anthor however assumes that the length of the ark, and consequently 


the direction of the staves, was north and south, in which case the staves could not in any way have been seen from outside 


the vail. 


§ Ver. 11—[There is no occasion here for the pluperfect, nor is it expressed in any of those VV. which admit of the 


distinction. 


® Ver, 13.—[The Vat. Sept. omits vers. 12 and 13, the Alex. foliowing the Ieb. 
7 Ver, tea tThe Sept. here add oyepov, and instead of wnto read concerning David. 


8 Ver. 16.— 
TO OvOMa jLov Exel, 


The Vat. (not Alex.) Sept. here supplies from 2 Chron, vi. 6 the clause kal égeAcEdunv ev ‘Iepovoadnp elvat 
Our author omits the name Israel at the end of the verse. 


9 Ver. 18.—[Luther, followed by the author, uses here the present tense; the VY., following the Ieb., have, like the 


A. V., the past. 


10 Ver. 20.—[It seems better, if possible, to render the Heb. verb Dap in both these clauses by the same English 


word, though with differing shades of meaning. 
Luther, like the A. V., varies the word. 
1 Ver, 23.—[The Sept. put this in the singular. 


The Sept. has avéotyoe . . « avéornv; the author has bin bestdtigt, 


12 Vers, 24, 26.—[The Heb. 717, being the verb in all these clauses, there is no occasion to change the English word. 


13 Ver, 26.—[Many MSS., followed by the Sept., Vulg., Syr., and Arab., prefix J}. 
ot: 


14 Ver, 26—Lven allowing that the k’tib qt points to 2 Sam. vii. 28, yet nevertheless the k’ri W347 appears 
+ tis sors 
according to 2 Chron, vi. 17 and i. 9 to be the true reading.—Bahr, [It is also the reading of many MSS., followed by the 


Bept., Syr., and Arab, 


15 Ver, s0.—[DDwT-N qnay Di probs the proposition is the same as in the previous clause, toward this place. 
The expression is a pregnant one=hear thon the prayer which is offered toward heaven, &c. 
16 Ver. 82—[On MS., followed by the Sept., Chald., Syr., and Arab., reads from heaven—"WN"}D; and so in vers, 


84, 36, 89, 43, 45, 49, according to 2 Chron, vi. 22, 23, 25. 


But see Jast remark, 


17 Ver, 82.-[The Heb. nn? is the same in both clauses, and is rendered alike by the Chald. and Sept., which the 


English idiom scarcely admits. 


18 Ver, 87.—Withering of the grain through a hot wind.—Bahr, [Such is the sense of pv wherever it occurs, a8 
ae 


here, in connection with paw, viz., Dent. xxviii, 22; 2 Chron, vi. 28; Amos vi. 9; Hag. ii. 17. 
19'Ver. at—[on appears to be merely an epithet of MAIN. Cf. Deut. xxviii. 38, 
20 Ver. 8.—[J22> Y3J- Of 2 Chron. vi. 29, SAND ip. 


21 Ver. ram hee Vat. Sept. omits the latter half of ver. 41 and the parenthesis of ver, 42, 


22 Ver. 43.— 


Many Mss. and editions, followed by the Sept., prefix the conjunction here as in vers. 36, 39, 45, &e. 


23 Ver. 44—[Some MSS. and the VY. read A'S in the plural. 
24 Ver, 45.—[The phrase DAWID my always means the support of the righteous cause; with the suflix of the 


personal pronoun here and ver. 49 it assumes that the warfare to which they had been sent was righteous. 
25 Ver, 52.—[The Sept. supplement this frequent expression by adding “and thine ears,” 


26 Ver. 53.—[The Chald., Vulg., and Syr. bere follow the masoretic punctuation of mm DTN and, like the A. V., 


” : 
translate Lord God. The Sept. have, according to the Vat., «vpee xupte, which is followed by Luther. while the Alex. omits 
the expression altogether. Our author translates lierr Jehovah, The Sept, make a considerable addition, at the end of the 


ver'se. 
27 Ver. 59.—[See note on ver. 45. 
48 Ver, 59.— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-7. Then Solomon assembled, &c. The 
section 2 Chron. v. 2 to vi. 42, which is for the most 
part like it, may be compared with this whole chap- 
ter. The little word is time denotes, like ver. 12 


(comp. Josh. x. 12; Ex. xv. 1), the point of time 
which immediately follows what is above related, 
and means, what indeed the context infers, namely, 
that as soon as all the vessels were finished (chap. 
vii. 51), Solomon proceeded to dedicate the temple. 
In accordance with the great importance of the 
temple-bnilding to the whole theocracy, he called 
together the elders, 7. e., the presiding officers of 
communities, and also the heads of the tribes and 
the families, that the entire people might thereby 
be represented. The solemnity took place at the 
feast inthe month Ethanim, wivich is the seventh 
month. The usual interpretation of DUNN, month 


of the flowing rivers (rainy season), is more accept- 
able than that of Thenius, gift (fruit) month, or 
that of Béttcher, suspension of the equinox. This 
month was called Tisri in our writer’s time and 





The. words us the matter shall require not being in the Ifeb. are better omitted.—F, G.] 


later; upon this account he expressly says that 
Ethanim was the seventh. Tho feast of taberna- 
eles occurred on the 15th of this month (Levit. 
xxiii. 34); it was the greatest and best observed 
of all the three yearly festivals, and was especially 
called “the feast” by the Jews (Symb. des Mos. 
Kult. ii. s. 656). Solomon therefore very fitly sol- 
emnized the dedication of the temple at the time 
of this feast. Although the text gives here only 
the month and the day, and not the year, it is of 
course to be understood that it was the first feast 
of tabernacles that occurred after the comple- 
tion of the temple in the eighth month (chap. vi. 
38); consequently it fell in the following year, 
The opinion that the dedication took place in the 
seventh month of the same year, in the eighth 
month of which the temple was finished (Iwald), 
needs no refutation. The assertion of Thenius, 
with which Keil also now agrees, appears more . 
probable. He thinks that the temple was not dedi- 
cated until twenty years from the commencement 
of the building, 7. e., thirteen years after its com- 
pletion; because the divine answer to the dedica- 
tion prayer, according to chap. ix, 1-10, did not 
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come till the temple of Jehovah and the king’s 
house were both finished (chap. vi. 38, and vii. 1), 
and in the Sept. chap. ix. begins with these words: 
“ And it came to pass, when Solomon had finished 
the building of the house of the Lord, and the king’s 
house (after twenty yeurs), he assembled, &c.;” but 
the passage, chap. ix. 1, certainly does not say that 
the dedication did not take place for twenty years, 
or that Jehovah immediately thereafter appeared 
to Solomon; it speaks uot only of the completion of 
both those buildings, but of all the others besides, 
which Solomon had begun (chap. ix. 19), so that we 
must in that case place the dedication much later 
than twenty years (see below, on chap. ix. 1). As to 
‘the words of the Sept., they are unmistakably a 
gloss from chap. ix, Land 10, inserted here, and such 
as is found nowhere else, either in a MS. or in any 
other ancient translation, and therefore can never 
be regarded as the original text. When we con- 
sider how yery desirous David was to build an 
house unto the Lord, that when he was not per- 
mitted to do so, he pressed the task as a solemn 
duty upon his son, that Solomon then, as soon as 
he had established his throne, began the building 
and continued it with great zeal; it seems utterly 
ineredible that he should have left the finished 
building thirteen years unused, and delayed its 
dedication until the twenty-fourth year of his reign, 
The weightiest reasons alone could have induced 
him to do so, but we hear nothing of any such. 
KHven if we suppose the vessels not to have been 
finished as soon as the building, but to have been 
commenced after its completion, still it could not 
have taken thirteen years to make them; and there 
was no reason why the dedication of the temple 
should have been put off until the palace was fin- 
ished, the latter requiring no solemn dedication, 
while the speedy dedication of the central sane- 
tuary was an urgent necessity if the restoration of 
the unity of worship, commanded by the law, was 
to be established. 

To bring up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord. In the march through the wilderness, the 
ark was covered with some cloths, and carried by 
the levites (Numb. iv. 5, 15), but on special occa- 
sions, the priests themselves carried it, as Jiere 
and in Josh. iii. 6; vi. G6. Not only the ark, but 
the tabernacle, which had hitherto stood at Gibeon 
(2 Chron. i. 3, 4), with all its vessels, was brought 
out from Zion into the temple. While the priests 
carried the ark, the levites (ver. 4) carried the other 
things pertaining to the tent, all of which were 
doubtless preserved in the rooms of the side-struc- 
ture. When the procession reached the temple 
(ver. 5), the ark was laid down in the outer court 
before the entrance to the holy place, aud a great 
and solemn sacrilice offered; then the priests bore 
the ark to its appointed place. For vers. 6 and 7 
see above, on chap. vi. 23 sq. 

Vers. 8-9. And they drew out the staves, 
that the ends, &c. Ver. 8, whiclt has had the 
most various interpretations put upon it. is nothing 
but a parenthesis following the concluding words 
of the preceding verse, explaining how it happened 
that the great cherubim-statues, with their wings 
stretched across the entire width of the sanctuary 
(chap. vi. 27), not only overshadowed the ark itself, 
but even its staves, As it says in Nx. xxv. 15, the 
staves were never to be removed, but were to be- 
long inseparably to the ark, If the cherubim- 
statues then were to overshadow the ark, they 





should also cover the staves inseparably united to 
it. Now as the ark lay lengthwise north and 
south in the holy of holies, and the wings of the 
cherubim-statues stretched from the southern to 
the northern wall of the holy of holies, the staves 
which they overshadowed with their wings must 
have been placed north and south, @ ¢, on the 
longer sides of the ark, as Josephus (ant, iii, 6, 5) 
expressly states. Therefore, their heads or ends 
could be seen from the sanctuary (great space) only 
close before the holy of holies (Debir). ‘The reason 
why the staves were so long (339 is to be under- 


stood as intransitive, as Keil remarks; as in Mix, xx. 
12; Deut. v.16; xxv. 15, and not to be translated: 
they made the staves long, as Kimchi and Thenius 
make it, for thus Mg should stand before D}aM) 


was in consequence of the weight of the ark, which 
must have been considerable, because the stone 
tables of the law were inside of the ark; and it 
was carried by more than four, perhaps by eight 
priests, who did not touch it, as was commanded 
in Numb, iv. 15. And as the holy of holies was 
only intended. for the ark of the covenant (chap. 
vi. 19), and the latter was only two and a half cue 
bits long, with its long staves inseparable from it, 
it took up nearly the whole space. ‘The oldest in- 
terpretation of our verse was borrowed from the 
Rabbins; it says that the staves were drawn so 
far forward that their ends touched the veil of tho 
most holy place, and caused visible protrusions on 
the outside; but this is disproved by the fact that 
the staves were placed on the longest side of the 
ark, and pointed south and north, not cast and 
west, consequently could not huve touched the 
curtain, Thenius, with whom Merz and Bertheau 
agree, explains the simple sentence in ver. 8 “by 
optical laws; when a person at the entrance of the 


holy place (he makes wap} mean that) could 


have seen through the open door the ends of the 
staves of the ark which was in the middle of the 
holy of holies, these staves must have been, ac- 
cording to the laws of perspective, seven cubits 
long.” This highly ingenious explanation rests, as 
Keil justly remarks, on ill-founded suppositions, 
comp. Bottcher Aehrenl ii. s, 69. The words 


yan syp-by cannot be translated: ‘from the 


great space before the debir,” but mean, from the 
sanctuary, “when a person stood close before the 
dark holy of holies” (Mwald), or “near the most 
holy ” (Merz). It is certain that the writer of these 
books had not the remotest thought about the laws 
of optics and perspective. The addition, aud there 
they are unto this day, means: though the ark now 
had its fixed resting-place, the staves were left, 
according to the command Ix. xxv. 15, in order to 
signify that it was the same ark, which dated from 
the time when Israel was chosen to be a covenant 
people. The expression “ unto this day,” also oe- 
curring, chap. ix. 21» xii. 19; 2 Kings viii, 22, 
shows that the writer drew from a manuscript 
written before the destruction of the temple, and 
did not deem it necessary to deviate from its words, 

Ver. 9. There was nothing in the ark, ic. 
Ver. 9 returns to the ark itself, and emphasizes 
the fact that it was brought into the holy of hoe 
lies (ver, 6) because it preserved the original docu. 
ment of the covenant which God made with Israel, 
which consisted of the “ten commandments that 
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the Lord spake unto them” (Deut. x. 4). By virtue 
of this document, the ark was the pledge of the 
covenant relation; and at the same time was the 
fundamental condition of the religions and politi- 
cal life of Israel; it naturally formed the heart and 
central point of the sanctuary or dwelling-place 
of Jehovah in the midst of His chosen people 
(compare Symb. des Mos, Kult., i. 8.383 s9.); “ there 
would have been no temple without the ark of the 
covenant, that alone made it a sanctuary” (JTeng- 
stenberg), According to Hebr. ix. 4, the ark con- 
tained, besides the tables of the law, the golden 
pot with manna (Ix, xvi. 33), and Aaron’s rod 
(Numb. xvii. 25), The endeavor has been made to 
reconcile this passage with the one under consid- 
eration, by the supposition that those two addi- 
tional objects were no longer in the ark in Solo- 
mon’s time, having ouly been there when Moses 
lived, the latter period being the one in the mind 
of the writer to the Ilebrews (Ibrard, Moll, and 
others). But the passages quoted only say they 
were laid “before Jehovali” or “before the tes- 
timony;” not in the ark. The Jewish tradition 
alone renders it im (Schdttgen, hor. Heb, p. 973), 
and this tradition, with which the reader of this 
epistle may have been familiar, was probably in 
the writer’s mind, for he was not desirous of giving 
an exactarchiwological description (comp. Tholuck 
and Bleck on Heb. ix. 4). V. Meyer's opinion, 
which Liseo also adopts, that the manna and rod 
were uot in the ark any longer because “ the direct 
theoeracy, wilh its spiritual sceptre, and its bless- 
ings, liad departed, and the people had an earthly 
kine who was now to guide and watch over them,” 
is in the highest degree erroneous. Jloreb is not 
the hivlest summit of the mountains of Sinai, but 
a general name for the mountain-range of which 
Sinai is only a part: comp. Thenius on the place. 

Vors. 10-13. And it came to pass, when the 
priests were come out of the holy place, ic. 
Ix, xl. 34, 25, is almost the same as vers. 10 and 
11; “then a cloud covered the tent of the congre- 
gation, and the glory of the Lord filled the taber- 
nacle. And Moses was not able to enter into tlic 
tent of the congregation, because the cloud abode 
thereon (j5t') aud the glory of the Lord filled the 





tabernacle.” Jt is plain that the author meant, 
What once happened at the dedication of the taber- 
nacle took place again at the dedication of the 
house. The cloud, not a cloud (Luther), but that, 
in and with which, as once at the tabernacle, thie 
glory of the Lord came down, though, naturally 
not the same ciond as at that time. Whiat ver. 10 
says of the cloud, ver. 11 says of the glory of the 
Lord; 7 filled the house, not only the most holy 
place, but the whole dwelling, so that the priests 
were prevented for a moment from performing 
their fiinctions m the satictuary. We cannot pos- 
sibly conceive this to have been the cloud of smoke 
“which, rising from the burning offerings on the 
altar, veiled the glory of the Lord” (Berthean on 
2 Chron. v. 14): for in this case the priests them- 
selves would lave been prevented from officiating. 


Nor can we, on account of the nin ria2, think as 
Thenius, of the “bright and streaming cloud” 
which the Rabbins name 73)2¥, for Solomon 
could not have said, on beholding it: Jel:ovah 
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himself rightly says, ‘exactly the black dark- ° 
ness;” and he takes an unwarrantable liberty 


when, as the Chaldee, he reads ndvana for it. It 


is admitted that the ‘darkness must refer to: the 
cloud” just also as that which in Hx. xix. 9 is 
named jj¥ is called Say in x, xx. 21; and in 


Deut. iv. 11; v.9; Ps. xevii. 2, both words are 
conjoined as synonymes. Keil, too, thinks the }3y 


is the shekinah, for he says: ‘the glory of the 
Lord, which is like a consuming fire, manifested 
itself in the cloud.” But this also is contradicteé 
by the words of Solomon, that the Lord dwells in 
the (thick) darkness; the text has not a syllable 
about a fiery appearance; and certainly a consum- 
ing fire cannot be thought of here, where the sub- 
ject is the gracious presence of the Lord. Abar- 
banel indeed thinks that the fire of the cloud burst 
forth from it, after Solomon's prayer, and consumed 
the burnt-offering, 2 Chron. vii. 1; but it expressly 
says in this passage, that fire came “from heaven” 
(and therefore not out of the clond). Keil further 
reinarks: “This wonderful manifestation of the 
divine glory only took place at the dedication; 
afterwards, the cloud was visible in the holy of 
holies only on the great day of atonement, when 
the high-priest entered there ” (Lev. xvi. 2). This, 
howeyer, is quite contrary to the rabbinical be- 
lief, which was that the shekinah lung constantly 
above the ark of the covenant; and it also . pre- 
supposes that the wonderful manifestation wag 
regularly repeated on that solemnity of atonement, 
although neither the text nor the Jewish tradition 
mentions such a thing; and this would have no 
analogy with God’s miracles, which never recur 
regularly on a particular day. Our text only men- 
tions a dark cloud, which, as it filled the whole house, 
must necessarily have only been a passing phe- 
nomenon; it served to show that the Lord, as once 
in the tent, would now henceforth dwell in the 
house built for Him. myANTH23 stands, as Solo- 


mon’s phrase in ver. 12 ‘shows, for Jehovah him- 
self, and is the standing Old Testament designation 
of the being (majesty) ‘of God [like the défa of the 
New Testament.—K. H.], raised absolutely above 
all that is creaturely, yet stooping (ay, Ex. xl. 35), 


Z. e., concentrating himself, in order to manifest and 
assert himself, either blessing and saving as here, 
or punishing and destroying, as for instance, in Ps. 
xviii. Zhe Lord said. Because there is no passage 
showing that the Lord spoke those words, The- 
nius translates WON “the Lord proposeth to dwell 


in the thick darkness: or, He has made known 
that He will dwell in the thick darkness;” but 
just because the Lord had said so, Solomon beheld 
in the cloud a sign that he had come down to dwell 
in the temple G3) j he remembered the plain dec- 


laration I'x.xix. 9; Levit. xvi. 2. “ Overpowered 
by that sublime moment, and filled with joy that he 

was counted worthy of the favor of being allowed 
to build a house for the Lord, he utters the joyful 
‘m1 ma, surely! I have 
for which Chron. gives "4°92 °3s: I, yea, I 


words ” (Bertheau): 
built; 


have built. For the words in ver. 13, an house to 
dwell in, a settled place, see on chap. vi. 2, a, Histort- 


dwells bprya; this word denoting, as Thenius' cal and Ethical. pbiy is similar to Josh. iv. is 
reared q *s 
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Job xix. 24; 1 Kings i. 31 (comp. Hengstenberg, 
Christol. ii. s. 432 sq.). According to 2 Chron. v. 
12 sqg., songs of praise, accompanied by harps and 
psalteries, burst forth, as the priests came out of 
the sanctuary. 

Vers. 14-21. And the king turned his face, 
&c. Solomon had spoken the words of vers. 12 
and 13 with his face turned to the temple; but he 
now turned towards the people who were in the 
outer court, and who listened standing, 7. e., with 
proper reverence, to the following discourse. This 
is a solemn declaration (vers. 15-21) that the tem- 
ple was undertaken and finished according to Je- 
hovah’s word and will. The course of thought is, 
eompared with 2 Chron. vi. 4-11, as follows: “so 
long as Israel, after the departure from Egypt, 
wandered about, and had not come into posses- 
sion of the promised land, Jehovah had chosen no 
abiding dwelling-place, His habitation was moy- 
able—a tent. But after He had chosen David to 
be king, and brought His people by him to the full 
and quiet possession of the promised land, it was 
fitting that He, as well as the nation, should have 
an abiding dwelling-place. Jerusalem being the 
city of David, and the central point of the king- 
dom promised to him ‘for ever,’ Jehovah had 
chosen this very city for His ‘everlasting’ habita- 
tion. It was, however, forbidden to my father, Da- 
vid, to execute His purpose, namely, to build an 
house to the name of the Lord, instead of the tent; 
according to divine direction, He deputed this 
work to me, whom Jehovah had already confirmed 
as his successor. I then, specially commissioned 
and empowered to do so, have built this house, 
and brought into it the ark of the covenant, the 
pledge of the divine gracious presence; and the 
cloud that has just now filled the house, as once 
it did the tent, is the sign that Jehovah will dwell 
here.” The promise, the fulfilment of which Solo- 
mon refers to in this discourse, is that of 2 Sam. 
vii. 4-16, comp. with 1 Chron. xxii. 6-11 and xxviii. 
2-7. For the expression: that my name shall bé 
there, the pregnant meaning of which we may 
gather from its constant repetition (vers. 16, 17, 
18, 19, comp. 29, 43, 44), see above, on chap. vi. 
Tfistor. and Ethical, 2,6. It is worthy of notice 
that at the beginning and the conclusion of the 
address (vers. 16 and 21), the building of the tem- 
ple is placed in relation to the deliverance from 
Egypt. Comp. above on chap. vi. 1. 

Vers. 22-26. And Solomon stood before the 
altar of the Lord. 2 Chron. vi. 13 mentions that 
Solomon had a brazen scaffold (4)93) made, which 


he mounted, and then knelt down to pray (comp. 
y. 54); as the text says nothing of its form, we 
will not decide whether it had, as Thenius thinks, 
a square support, and a rounded edge. Certainly 
it was a species of pulpit, not behind, but before 
the altar of burnt-offering. It does not follow from 
33), that Solomon again turned his face to the tem- 


ple (Thenius): it means before, opposite; the peo- 
ple therefore could not have stood behind him, 
_ which must have happened, had he turned his back 
to them. The spreading out the hands is 4 sign 
of praying, just as our folding of the hands is (Hx. 
ix..29, 31; Ps. xliv. 215 cxliii. 6; Isai. i. 15+ Ey. 
2, &c.). Modern criticism has pronounced the dedi- 
cation prayer in its given form, vers. 23-61, to be 
unauthentic. De Wette and Stahelin place the 
time of its composition in the period of the exile. 








Ewald admits that it is, ‘notwithstanding its 
length, avery fine discourse; but belonging, in 
the style of thought, rather to the seventh than 
the eleventh or tenth century,” and thinks that 
it was most probably composed by the first of 
the so-called elaborators of Deuteronomy. Ac 
cording to Thenius, there is a sketch in the prayer 
to be held.as historical, though it be brief; but 
it contains considerable interpolations, as vers, 
44-51; and the frequent coincidence with pas: 
sages in Deut. and Josh., as well as “the style, 
Which is so often diffuse, verbose, and watery (!), 
denote a more recent working up.” We remark, 
on the other hand: that the text containing the 
prayer, in Chron., perfectly coincides with that in 
Kings, except in a few particulars; but this proves 
that it was not taken from the latter, but that both 
accounts were derived from a common source. So 
much then is certain, that our writer did not invent 
the prayer, but found it in the original which he 
drew from, and gave it again—as the similar text 
of Chron. shows—unaltered. The only question 
then is, of what date was the common original ? 
Chap. xi. 41 names as such the ‘book of the acts 
of Solomon,” and the chronicler, ‘‘ the book of Na- 
than the prophet” (2 Chron. ix. 29). The latter, 
however, cannot certainly belong to the seventh 
century, still less to the time of the captivity; it 
evidently was written, as Bleek justly remarks, 
“in view of the state of things, when the temple, 
the city of Jerusalem, and David's kingdom still 
existed.” As to the ‘‘thoughts,” Thenius admits 
that the verses 27, 28, 41-43, 58,-60, ‘tare fully 
worthy of a Solomon,” and this without being able 
to prove that the others are unworthy of them; 
they are, on the contrary, in fit connection and per- 
fect harmony with them (for the so-called interpo- 
lations of the vers. 44-51, see below, on the place). 
We can only conclude that this prayer was of later 
composition, because of its harmony with some 
passages of Deut. and Lev., if these books also 
belong to a later period; and this is unproved. 
But with equal propriety, inversely, we may con- 
clude from the prayer, that these books were 
in existence in the time of Solomon, and were 
known to him as the pupil of a prophet. Finally, 
if the style and composition of the prayer, because 
they are verbose and watery, prove later working 
up, this objection rests on purely subjective taste ; 
and we have just as good a right to hold, as Ewald 
does, that it is, ‘in spite of its length, a very fine 
discourse.” It is incredible besides, that a dis- 
course, holding so important a place in Old Testa- 
ment history, should have been composed later, 
and falsely put into the mouth of the great king; 
we must believe, on the contrary, that if ever a 
speech: were written down and preserved carefully, 
it was that one. 

Vers. 23-26. Lord God of Israel, &c. Vers. 
23-26, form the introduction to the prayer which 
is united to the speech, vers. 15-21, and gives 
praise and thanks to God for having already ful- 
filled the promise made to David (vers. 23, 24) in 
so far as the house (2 Sam. vii. 5-16) was con- 
cerned, uniting with it the request that the Lord 
would further fulfil it, with regard to the house, 
z.e., the race of David, and their sitting upon the 
throne of Israel (vers. 25, 26). The address, there 
is no God like Thee, &c., means: not that there is no 
god among all those in heaven and earth like Thee, 
but, nothing is like to Thee, who art in heaven 
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above and on earth below. Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, is not compared here with other gods, 
but on the contrary, is described as the only true 
God (comp. Deut. iv. 39; Josh. ii,.11; 2 Sam. vii. 
22; xxii. 32). Me had shown himself such espe- 
cially by His keeping of the covenant, by His 
mercy (Deut. vii. 9; Dan. ix. 4), and by the fulfil- 
ment of His gracious promise. 37 DD ver. 24 


as in chap. ili. 6. The house, as it now stands, is 
a witness to [lis faithfulness to the covenant. The- 
nius remarks on ver. 26: The urgency of the pe- 
tition is shown by its concise repetition. 

Vers. 27-30. But will.God indeed, &c. The 
prayer passes, at ver. 27, to its chief object, the 
temple, with which all the rest of it is occupied. 
%D at the beginning is used here asin 1 Sam. xxix. 


8; 1 Kings xi. 22; 2 Kings viii.13; Jer. xxiii. 18, 
“merely as an impressive introduction to the inter- 
rogatory sentence that leads to the real prayer” 
(Thenius), and is not, therefore, a mere confirming 
particle, as Keil, who connects our verse with ver. 
26 instead of with vers. 28-30, repeatedly asserts. 
The petition in ver. 26: that God would indeed 
keep the house (dynasty) of David on the throne; 
was not founded on the fact that the heaven of 
heavens could not contain Him, still less that tem- 
pk. On the contrary, the entire contents of the 
following prayer are, that God would hear all the 
prayers that should be offered in this place; hence 
Solomon very naturally begins with the thought, 
ean the infinite, uncontined Deity really have His 
dwelling here? The expression, the heaven and 
heaven of heavens, can have nothing to, do with 
the different heavens taught by Jewish theology 
(Schottgen, hor. hebr. p. 719), but is the description 
of the heavens in their all-embracing extent, as 
Devt. x. 14; Ps. exv. 16. This is the connection 
of vers. 27 and 28: Thou art the infinite God whom 
no house built by man can contain, but I beseech 
Thee to show thyself here, as a God who answers 
prayer. In ver. 28 Solomon prays that God would 
hear his present prayer, and in vers. 29 and 30 
that He would also in the future always hear the 
prayers of the king and people in this jilace. The 
different expressions for prayer in the verses 28- 
80 are not very different in their meaning, and are 
placed near together here, to describe every kind 
of prayer. The words, that thine eyes may be open 
(ver. 29), do not mean that God was besought to 
watcli over the building, and take’ it under His al- 
mighty protection, but always to see, when any 
one prayed there, and to hear his prayer, to turn 
His eyes and ears toward the house (comp. Ps. 
xxxiv. 16). For the placing of the temple and 
heaven (ver. 30) in antithesis, which is done indeed 
through the entire prayer, see above, on chap. vi. 
Histor. and Ethic. 2c. The prayer for forgiveness 
is joined to the prayer for hearing, at the conclu- 
sion, as also in vers. 34, 36, 39, 50, because man, 
who is full of sin and guilt, can only hope for the 
acceptance of his prayer when his sins are for- 
given; every answer to prayer rests on the sin- 
pardoning grace of God. 

Vers. 31-32. If any man trespass against, kc. 
The prayer that God may hear in general is now 
followed, from ver. 31 on, by prayers for particular 
eases, of which there are seven altogether; which 
is no more remarkable than that the Lord’s prayer, 
Matt. vi. 9 sg., also contains the sacred number 











Kult. i. s.193). The first of the seven prayers (vers. 
31, 32) concerns the observation of the oath as sa- 
cred, namely, in cases like those of Hx. xxii. 7-10 
and Lev. v. 21-24. For TWN MN it is DX in 2 


Chron. vi. 22; it means; the case happening, that 
=when (Keil). nb S32} cannot be translated; 
and the oath comes, ag the article is wanting te 
mbes ; all the old translations give: comes and 


swears. Before the altar, 7%. e., the place of divine 
witness and presence (ix. xx. 24). Thow bringest 
his deed upon his head, t.-e., thou punishest him for 
his false oath (Izek. ix. 10). We receive no an- 
swer from the commentators to the question, why 
is the prayer with respect to the oath placed fore- 
most in the seven petitions? Perhaps the reason 
is as follows: The temple, which is constantly and 
impressively exalted in the chapter we are con- 
sidering, was built to the name of Jehovah, which 
should be deemed holy; but the oath was nothing 
more than the calling upon the sacred name; 7. e., 
the name of that God who had made himself known 
as a holy God, and who does not allow the misuse 
of his name to go unpunished (according to Kecle- 
siasticus xxiii. 9, épKo¢ is equivalent to drouacia 
Tov dyiov, comp. ver. 11: 6 duviwy Kat ovoudtur) ; 
they swore by the name of God, is an oath-form in 
Levit. xix, 12; Deut. vi. 13; x. 20; Isai. xlviii. 1; 
Jerem, xii. 16; xliv. 26. The false oath was a con- 
temptuous use of the name to which the house was 
built; but it was the chief requirement from him 
who stood in the holy place, that he should not 
swear falsely, Ps. xxiv. 3, 4. The command to 
keep the name of God holy, stands also first among 
the commandments of the fundamental law (Ex. 
xx. 7), and it is the first of the seven petitions in 
the Lord’s prayer: hallowed be Thy name (Matt. 
vi. 9). 

Vers. 33-34. When thy people Israel be 
smitten down, &c. The second petition concerns 
the case of captives, who had, through their guilt, 
merited overthrow, and were led away by their 
conquerors; and beseeches Jehovah for the return 
of the people to their native land. To be taken 
away from the land of promise, to be separated 
from communion with the covenant people, in 
whose midst Jehovah dwelt, and to live among 
heathens, was the greatest of all misfortunes to an 
Israclite, and it was very natural to pray against it. 
And confess thy name must be connected with 32Y 


if they, feeling their guilt, acknowledge Thee God, 
dwelling and manifesting thyself here; it is not 
then the same as: praise Jehovah (Gesenius, Wi- 
ner). It is unnecessary to seek a direct association 
of ideas between this second and the first petition. 
Thenius says: ‘‘The internal welfare of the state 
was secured by fidelity and faith arising from fear 
of God, but that welfare could be in peril from 
without.” Nor is there here a direct reference to 
Lev. xxvi. 17 and Deut. xxviii. 25, as Keil asserts, 

Vers. 35-40. When heaven is shut up, &c. 
The third petition (vers. 35, 36), and the fow'th 
(vers. 37-40), concern divine judgments by means 
of long-continued drought and land-plagues. As 
the rain, on which the fertility of the soil, and 
therefore all outward prosperity, depended in the 
East, was a sign of divine blessing (Bzek. xxxiv. 
26 sq.), so drought. was a sign of curse and punish- 


seven, the number of the covenant (Symb. des Mos. | ment, (Lev. xxvi. 3, 19; Deut, xxviii. 15, 23; xi 
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17; Am. xlvii.; Hagg. i. 11). The meaning of ver. 
36 is: when the people were brought into the right 
way again, by the merited chastisement, then he 
beseeches God to hear their supplication, and to 
forgive their sin and to send rain again. In ver. 
37 there are coincidences with Ley. xxvi. 25; Deut. 
xxviii. 22; but hunger, plague, blasting, and mil- 
dew are e elsewhere mentioned as divine chastise- 
ments (Am. iv. 9, 10; Jerem. xiv. 12; xxiv. 10; 


Ezek. vi. 12; xiv. 21). 


cording to Keil), to describe the plague of locusts 
(Deut. xxviii. 38); Thenius thinks the copula be- 
fore it, which the chronicler and the old translations 
give, is wanting, and that a worse kind of locust 


is meant (Joel i. 4; Ps. lxxviii. 46). ayy y82 


is literally: in the land of his gates, which, how- 
ever, gives no sense; it is clear that yana must 
cont 





Sion is in apposition (ac- 


be read (as Bertheau has it), and yyw be supplied 


with 3, as is clear from Deut. xxviii. 52: ‘thou 
shalt be besieged in all thy gates, in thy whole 
land.” Thenius unnecessarily reads, according to 
the Sept. (év pud Tov ré,Ewv avTar) nos instead of 
yas... 
land, yea, even besieging his well-protected towns. 
The wasting of the land by locusts was similar 
to the w asting by hostile armies, that invaded 
the land like locusts (Jud. vi. 5). Which shall 
know every man, &c. (ver. 38), t. é., when each one 
should see the connection “between his sin and 
the plague inflicted on him by God, and allow it 
to work out his chastisement” (Bertheau). Ac- 
cording to his ways (ver. 39), @. e., by the repentant 
heart, shown in all his conduct. Whether this re- 
pentance is really felt, He alone, who “searches 
the hearts” of the children of men, can know (Jer. 
xvii. 10). The reason of the hearing of prayer is 
given in ver. 40: continuance in godly fear (comp. 
Deut. iv. 10). 

Vers. 41-43. Moreover concerning a stranger, 
&e. The fifth petition (vers. 41-43) ranks with the 
former ones: but not only those belonging to thy 
people Israel, who may call upon Thee here, hear 
also every stranger who does so; that all people of 
the earth, &c. In the law (Deut. xv. 14-16) it was 
provided that a stranger, sojourning among the Is- 
raelites, might sacrifice with them; Solomon goes 
further, and declares that the great deeds of God 
in Israel, the seal and crown of which was the tem- 
ple as a fixed dwelling-place of Jehovah, were to 
work out the salvation not only of Israel, but the 
conversion of all the nations of the earth. To reach 
that end may God hear every stranger who comes 
to this house and calls upon Him for His name’s 
sake (i. ¢., because he had heard of the might and 
greatness displayed on Israel, ver. 42). The ex- 
pressions in ver. 42 refer essentially to the wonder- 
ful exodus from Egypt (Deut. iv. 34; v. 15; Ex. 
vi. 6), which had reached its climax in the building 
of the temple (see above,.on chap. vi. 1). The 
words in ver. 43: that they may know that this house 


is called by thy name dy Np), are a 


formula that occurs as here and in Jer. vii. 10, 11, 
14; xxv. 29, about the temple, and about the people 
Israel in Deut. xxviii. 10; Isai. iv. 1; Ixili. 19; 
Jer. xiy. 9; xv. 16; 2 Chron. vii, 14; and is inti- 


The words say—when the enemy is in his 
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of Jehovah upon (by) a thing or person (Numb. vi. 
Se Wente XM, Os) Ava. Osa Kings xi. 36, &e.), The 
latter was thus marked as one to whom God re- 
veals himself (names himself), 7. ¢., manifests and 
communicates himself, so that he stands in union 


and communion with Him (Am. ix. 12, comp. Heng- * 


stenberg, Christologie, ili. s. 231 sq). Through the 
hearing of the prayers which the heathen offered 
here to Israel’s God, they as well as Israel were 
to experience that His ‘‘name” was there (ver. 16), 
z. e., that He manifested and proved himself there 
to be God. The usual vranslation of the expres- 
sion, that this house is called by Thy name, or 
bears Thy name, is therefore quite wrong. What 
good would it have done the heathen to know that 
the house Solomon built was called by Jehoyah’s 
name? But the following is equally erroneous: 
“that Thy name has been invoked upon this tem- 
ple (at its dedication), 7 ¢, that this temple has 
been dedicated under effective invocation of Thy 
continued help ” (Thenius); it was not that the hea- 
thens were to know that the temple had been sol- 
emnly cousecrated, but that the God who dwelt 
there would hear their as well as Israel’s prayer, 
and that hence He is the only true God (chap. 
xvili. 37; Ps. lxv. 3). 

Vers. 44-50. If thy people go out, kc. The 
sixth petition (vers. 44, 45), and the seventh (vers. 
46-50), relate to the conceivable cases, in which 
the people cannot pray at Jehovah’s house, because 
they are far fromit. The first ease is, when the 
people should be whithersoever Jehovah should send 
them, 7. e., in war, according to Jehovah’s appoint- 
ment and approbation; they were then to pray to- 
wards the city in which the temple was. The 
other case is, if having grievously sinned against 
Jehovah, and in consequence, being vanquished 
and led away captive to another land, they were 
then to repent, and direct their prayers towards 
the country, the city, and the house where Jeho- 
val dwelt. The outward turning was the sign of 
the inward turning to the God of Israel, who as 
such has His dwelling-place in the temple, and is 
areal confession to this God, who never leaves 
His people,*if they do not forsake Him. J/uintain 
their cause, ver. 45 (comp. Ps. ix. 5; Deut. x. 18). 
This presupposes that the war is a just one. The 
three expressions for sinning are scarcely to be 
distinguished with precision from each other, as 
Keil thinks, but are only meant to include every 
conceivable kind of sin. Thenius asserts that the 
verses 44-51 are a “‘section added later, perhaps 
by the elaborator,” for such a petition, which be- 
longs properly to vers. 33, 34, cannot follow ver. 
43; the custom of turning towards Jerusalem is 
first mentioned in writings subsequent to the ex- 
ile (Dan. vi. 11; HMzra iv. 58), and the last petition, 
vers. 46-51, was occasioned by the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, just also as the formula of the confession 
of sin, ver. 47, belonged to a later period (Dan. ix. 
5; Ps. evi. 6). On the other hand, both petitions 
are exactly in the right place; the five previous 
ones refer to cases in which prayer is offered at 
the temple itself; the last two to cases where the 
praying people cannot come to the temple. They 
therefore follow quite naturally; besides this, the 
case in ver. 44 is evidently quite different from 
that in ver. 33 sq., for in the latter there is an 
armed invasion by the enemy, in which some are 
taken prisoners; and in the former (ver. 41) the 


mately related to the expression, to lay the name | people go out to battle under the divine order 


“With ver. 51 comp. Deut. iv. 20. 
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Turning towards the tempie was a very natural 
custom, and mentioned not only in vers. 44 and 


48, but in ver. 38, before, and also in Ps. vy. 8; 


xxvili. 2. As the temple, being Jehovah's dwell- 
ing, was a pattern of the heavens, His real dwell- 
ing-place, it followed that as men stretched out 
their hands to heaven, so they stretched them to- 
wards the temple in prayer; it is, at any rate, im- 
possible to prove that this custom came in first 
after the captivity. The carrying away conquered 
nations was ‘‘a fundamental maxim of despots 
which prevailed in the ancient orient” (Winer, 
Ji.- W.-B., i. s. 357, and the writings quoted there); 
when therefore Solomon, in counting up the mis- 
fortunes and straits in which Israel could fall, 
thinks lastly of this most grievous case, it-is less 
surprising that he should rather than that lie should 
not have mentioned it, especially since it was re- 
peatedly threatened in the law (Lev. xxvi. 33; 
Deut. xxviii. 25, 36, 64; iv. 27). The petition is 
quite general, and there is not the slightest allu- 
sion to any particular captivity. Tle confession 
in ver. 47 is by no means of a kind that could have 
only been made in exile (comp. Numb. xiv. 40; 1 
Sam. vii. 6; Ps. li. 6; xxxii. 5), and we might, in- 
versely, with more justice maintain that the Jews 
in exile appropriated this most expressive word 
for the deepest guilt, from the royal prayer (Keil). 
There are exactly seven petitions, thus giving the 
prayer the seal of this significant number; and 
the last two cannot have been added later, for 
they contain nothing foreign to the other ones, 
but on the contrary are very suitable to the former 
petitions, and in perfect harmony with the imme- 
diately preceding one (comp. Bertheau on 2 Chron. 
vi. 39). 

Vers. 51-54. For they be thy people, &c. 
Vers. 51-52 form the conclusion of the prayer, as 
vers. 23-26, the beginning, to which this conclusion 
points back. He contidently givés his reason for 
hoping for the acceptance of the whole prayer; 
which reason is the election of Israel out of all 
nations, to be a peculiar and covenant people. 
The tron furnace 


-is not = a furnace of iron, but the furnace in 


which the iron is melted, which requires the great- 
est heat, therefore = glowing furnace. The deliv- 
erance from Egypt is here also looked on as a 
pledge for deliverance from every. future distress, 
how great soever. The beginning of the prayer, 
vers. 28, 29, is taken up again in ver, 52; its close 


connection with ver. 51 through nid has this 


sense; that it follows from their election to be a 
peculiar people, that Jehovah would also listen, in 
future, to their prayers. Ver. 53 (comp. Ley. xx. 
24, 26) is no mere repetition of ver. 51 (Thenius), 
but rests upon a broader ground, derived from the 
destiny of the nation itself’ The-peculiar people 
is that which was set apart for Jehovah’s service 
from among all nations (Numb. viii. 14; xvi. 9), the 
holy people, the royal priesthood (Hx. xix. 5, 6). 
The prayer has quite a different ending in 2 Chron. 
vi. 41, 42; this, Thenius thinks the original one, 
which was not discovered by our author, That 
ending, however, must not be preferred to that in 
our books, and put in place of the latter; because 
it agrees word for word with Ps. cxxxii. 8-10, re- 
ferring to a period after the captivity, and is evi- 
deutly taken from that psalm, not the latter from 
Chronicles, or from some source common to both. 





Peculiarities of the language also point to a rela- 
tively late period of composition (see Berthean on 
the place). This ending in Chron. appears to have 
been chosen to form a connecting link with what is 
related immediately afterwards (2 Chron. vii. 1-3), 
but which is not in our text. ; 

Vers, 54-61. And it was so, that when Solo- 
mon had made an end of praying all this 
prayer, tc. As the dedication-prayer was preceded 
by an address of greeting to the people (vers. 14— 
21), so also it was followed by a concluding speech 
and blessing, which Solomon gaye, again standing 


(T1Dp")). Ile next praises God for having given 


rest lo His people Israel (ver. 56); for the conse- 
erated temple, that had been filled with the glory 
of the Lord (vers. 10-11), was a firm, immovable 
habitation, and therefore the practical evidence 
that the people had now fully come into their prom- 
ised rest (Deut. xii. 9-10), (see above, on chap. vi. 
1); Solomon, the builder of the temple, was for this 
reason named the ‘man of rest” (1 Chron. xxii. 9). 
The good word is that which promises blessing (Jer. 
xxiil. 14), as pronounced in Lev. xxxvi. 3 sq., and 
Deut. xxviii. 1 sg. The expression there hath not 
Jailed as = fulfilled, often oceurs (Josh. xxi. 45; 
xxiii. 14; 2 Kings x. 10). The praise of Jehovah, 
ver. 56, forms the introduction to vers. 57-61, 
which are also blessings and exhortations. In ver. 
58, Solomon wishes for the people, that God might, 
as heretofore, continne to be with them; in ver. 
59, that He would, in answer to the prayer just 
spoken, grant them continued help against their 
enemies. The object of the first wish is stated in 
ver. 58, that of the second in ver. 60. Nigh, meau- 
ing that He should always remember these words, 
and fulfil them. Day and night, 7. e., as each day 
should require, Ex. y. 13; xvi. 4. With ver. 60 
comp. ver. £3. The poy, ver. 61, does not mean: 


in friendship with God (Gesenius), nor submissive 
(de Wette), nor uprightly (Luther), but: entirely, un- 
dividedly (comp, chap. xi. 4, 6). ‘The entire con- 
cluding discourse (vers. 54-61) is missing in Chron- 
icles, as we remarked; and this concluding portion 
being an integral part of the dedication-solemnity, 
the fact is by no means satisfactorily accounted for 
by saying: that “it is only a recapitulation of the 
preceding lengthy prayer” (Keil). On the other 
hand, Chron. informs us that immediately after the 
prayer was ended, fire fell from heaven, which con- 
sumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices, and 
that the glory of the Lord filled the house (2 Chron. 
vii. 1 sg.). There is no apparent reason why our 
author, who is otherwise so minute in his account, 
should quite puss over this remarkable and wonder- 
ful occurrence, if it had been related in his origi- 
nal. Chronicles contradicts itself, inasmuch as it 
makes the filling of the house with the glory of the 
Lord follow upon the prayer, while chap. v. 14, as 
in our account, ver. 10 sq., makes it precede the 
prayer, which indeed the entire contents of the 
prayer presuppose. No one will believe that the 
glory of the Lord left the house duriug the prayer, 
and afterwards filled it again. If therefore the 
chronicler has in any place borrowed from later 
tradition founded on Lev. ix. 24, it must have been 
here. 

Vers. 62-66, And the king, and all Israel 
with him, offered sacrifice, &c. In accordance 
with the design of the festival, by far the greater 
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number of sacrifices were thanksgiving, or peace- 
offerings, of which the fat only was burnt, and the 
rest used for food (Lev. vii. 11 sg.; Deut. xii. 7). 
The number of animals, in which the Chron. and 
all the old translations agree, was very large, so that 
some have tried to prove that it was exaggerated. 
y Thenius reckons that ‘‘as it took seven days to offer 
these sacrifices (allowing twelve complete hours to 
the sacrificial day), about five oxen and twenty-four 
sheep must have been slaughtered and offered 
every minute.” This calculation, plausible as it 
seems, is disproved when we consider what the 
exact circumstances were here; as Keil on the 
place has thoroughly done. It was not the king 
alone who sacrificed, but ‘all Israel with him;” 
there were sacrificial feasts, during fourteen days, 
for the great assemblage of all the people from IHa- 
moth (the northern boundary of Palestine, Numb. 
xili. 21; xxxiy. 8) to the river of Egypt (the pres- 
ent el Arisch on the southern frontier, Josh. xv. 
4), and whom we may compute at 100,000 men. 
Certainly the priests could not possibly have killed 
so many animals for sacrifice in the time stated, 
but according to the law it was the business of 
those offering the sacrifices themselves ; the priests 
only had to sprinkle the blood on the altar. This 
they could easily do, for their number then amounted 
to at least some thousands, as we can judge from 
the number of levites (1 Chron. xxiii. 3). With re- 
gard to the great number of the sacrifices. it is also 
expressly remarked in ver. 64, that as they could 
not all be offered on the brazen altar, Solomon (for 
this purpose) hallowed the middle of the court, 7. e., 
consecrated it as a place of sacrifice by erecting 
subsidiary altars. How extraordinarily great the 
number of sacrifices at that kind of festival was, 
even in later times, we learn from an account of 
Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi. 9,3), namely, that at a pass- 
over-feast at Jerusalem, in Nero’s time, the priests 
counted no less than 256,000 sacrifices that were 
slaughtered and consumed. We are to understand 
besides the thank-offerings, by the burnt-offerings 
and meal-offerings (ver. 64), the daily morning and 
evening sacrifices of the law (Numb. xxviii. 3), The 
time and length of the festivity given in vers. 65 
and 66 are more plainly expressed in the parallel 
passage in 2 Chron. vii. 8-10: “Solomon kept 
the feast Gnas, tz. @, the feast of the taber- 


nacles, see on ver. 2) at the same time as temple- 
dedication, seven days, ... and on the eighth 
day they made 77¥y (as the law commanded, Ley. 


xxiii. 36); for they kept the dedication of the 
altar (in which that of the temple was included) 
seven days, and the feast (of tabernacles) seven 
days. And on the three and twentieth day of 
the seventh month he sent the people away.” 
This places the feast of the tabernacles, which ac- 
cording to the law began on the 15th of the seventh 
month, after the dedication; and when our text says 
therefore seven days and seven days, even fourteen 
days (ver. 65), it can only mean that the dedication 
and the feast lasted altogether fourteen days ; con- 
sequently the first immediately preceded the latter, 
and did not occupy from the lst to the 7th day 
(Thenius), but from the eighth to the fourteenth. 
That the dedication lasted ‘‘ fourteen days” is still 
more out of the question (v. Gerlach). The two 
narratives do not, however, perfectly agree, for ver. 
66 says that Solomon sent the people away on the 
eighth day (of the feast), 7. ¢., on the 22d of the 








month, while 2 Chron. vii. 10 makes it the 23d. 
Yet this is no real contradiction, but only a vague 
form of speech about a known thing. Solomon 
sent the people away on the 8th day, 7. e., in the 
afternoon or evening, of the Azereth of the feast of 
tabernacles; so that they began their journey home 
on the following morning, 7. e., on the 23d of the 
month (Keil). Whether the feast of atonement 
(Lev. xxiii. 27), which fell on the 10th of the seventh 
month, was kept, and how, remains uncertain. Old 
commentators say that the dedication rendered it 
unusually solemn; others that, as it was a fast day, 
its observance was for that time omitted. Tents 
(ver. 66) is here like 2 Sam. xx. 1; Judges vii. 8 
used for home, and David is named instead of Sol- 
omon (which the chronicler adds), because he was 
the originator of the temple-building, and through 
him Solomon was enabled to undertake it. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The dedication of the temple is one of the most 
important of the facts of the Old Testament his- 
tory, inasmuch as with it and through it, the 
“house” which Solomon built, first became what 
it was destined for—the dwelling-place of Jehovah, 
and all that the idea of dwelling comprises in it 
(see above, cn chap. vi.). The theocratic kingdom, 
and that of Solomon in particular, then reached its 
highest glory. For this reason the feast did not 
last only one day, but, like the great feasts that 
were devoted to the remembrance of the equally 
important facts in the theocratic history (the pass- 
over and tabernacles), continued seyen days. This 
is why both narratives give such minute accounts 
of it, and show, by their agreement, that the com- 
mon source from which they drew had treated the 
subject with the same minuteness. V. Gerlach 
justly remarks that: “the solemn event recounted 
here crowned the work of the establishment of 
God’s kingdom in Israel, which was begun by 
Samuel and continued by David.” 

2. In respect of the act of dedication, it next 
strikes us that the king stands at the head of the 
whole ceremony, though it was an essentially re- 
ligious one. He ordains a special festival, calls all 
the people to it, and conducts the whole solemnity. 
He is the author of everything from beginning to 
end—speech, prayer, and blessing. The priests and 
levites indeed are also busied in it, but they only 
perform their usual services, and the high-priest is 
not even named, still less mentioned as the chief 
actor on the occasion, performing the dedication. 
It has been said in explanation, that Solomon stood 
at this moment, like Moses, Samuel, and David, as 
a direct and divine ambassador, as king, priest, 
and prophet (von Gerlach), or that he had taken 
on himself, as an absolute temporal ruler, the fune- 
tions of a priest and prophet (Ewald, Nisenlohr, 
Menzel, and others). Both suppositions are, to say 
the least, unnecessary. The position Solomon took 
here is thoroughly justified by the nature of the 
theocratic kingdom, which was not designed to re- 
move or displace the divine rule, but rather to exalt 
and execute it. The theocratic king did not take 
the place of the God-king, Jehovah, but was his 
“servant,” and as such, Solomon repeatedly desig- 
nates himself here (vers. 25, 28, 29, 52, 59). What 
the whole people were to Jehovah, by virtue of the 
covenant (x. xix. 6), was summed up in their king, 
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and true of him as an individual. The priesthood 


was not at the head of the kingdom, which was uot: 


an hierarchy, buta theocracy ; theirs was a separate 
‘ostitution, which it was the duty of the king to 
maintain, as well as all other institutions of the 
law (covenant). He would therefore have acted 
eontrary to Jehovah’s law, and have sinned (comp, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 16 sq.), had he taken on himself the 
offices which belonged by law to the priests. Solo- 
mon therefore let the priests perform their services 
at the dedication, as the law prescribed, and he was 
not guilty of the shadow of usurpation of the 
priestly office. But the act of dedication of the 
“house of Jehovah” built by him through divine 
eommission, which act bore such high importance 
to the realm and people, and began a new epoch in 
theocratic history, belonged rightly to his mission as 
a theocratic king. No one else had thie right, be- 
cause no one else had the same theocratic position 
and duties. And as the theocratic kingdom reached 
its culminating point with Solomon, the theocratic 
kingdom also attained in him its full significance. 
It would be quite perverse to attempt to ground or 
to defend the modern imperial papalism (Cdsaro- 
papismus), or the so-called liturgical rights of the 
sovereign, by the precedent of Solomon’s conduct. 
The Old Testament theocratic kingdom was essen- 
tially different from the monarchy of these of mod- 
ern times. 

3. The act of dedication began by carrying the 
ark of the covenant in solemn procession, with the 
king at the head, into the temple, and depositing it 
in ‘its place,” the holy of holies, while numerous 
sacrifices were offered. The ark of the covenant 
was the root and kernel of the whole sanctuary ; 
it contained the moral law, at once the original 
document and pledge of the covenant, through 
which, and in consequence of which, Jehovah was 
willing to “dwell” in the midst of his chosen peo- 
ple; the Kaporeth upon which Jehovah was en- 
throned was therefore inseparably united with it 
(Bx. xxy. 22), so that the entire sanctuary only be- 
eame through this throne what it was intended to 
be—the dwelling-place of Jehovah. On this sub- 
_ ject Witsius says (Miscell. sacr. p. 439) of the arca 

federis: Que sanctissimum fuit totius tabernaculi 
KeiuyAcov, gueeque veluti cor totius religionis Israeliti- 
ce primum omnium formata est Exod. xxv. 10, et cut 
ne deesset habitationis locus, tpsum tabernaculwin dein 
et superbum ilud templum conditum fuit. Exod. xxvi. 
33 et xl. 21; 1 Chron. xxviii. 2, By the placing of 
the ark of the covenant in the temple, it first be- 
eame the house of Jehovah, and hence its solemn 
introduction into it. While everything else with- 
in it was made new (chap. vii.), the same ark of the 
covenant was kept, and only changed its place. It 
could never grow old, for it was the witness of the 
past victorious divine guidance, as well as the 
pledge of Jehovali’s faithfulness and might, With 
it, all the historical facts bound up with it became 
associated with the temple; it was the historical 
tie between the old and new sanctuary, between 
the two periods of the tent and the house (see 
Introd, § 3), making the latter the immediate sequel 
to the former. 

4. The filling of the house with Jehovah's glory, 
made manifest to the senses by the cloud, is in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Old Testament econ- 
omy, inasmuch as it bore, compared with the New 
Testament economy, a bodily form, and in it the 
entire human-divine relation, as it comes to its ex- 








pression in a cultus, assumed shapes perceptible tc 
the senses. As Jehovah, in the old covenant, 
chose a visible dwelling amongst his people, in to- 
ken of their election, so also He verified His pres- 
ence in this dwelling in a way cognizant to the 
senses, that is, through the cloud, which is the me- 
dium and sign of His manifestation, not only here, 
but all through the Old Testament (Ex. xvi. 10; 
xx. 21; xxiv. 15, 16; xxxiv.5; xl. 34; Lev. xvi. 
2; Numb. xi. 25; xii. 5; Isai. vi. 3, 4; Kzek. i. 4, 
28; x. 3,4; Ps. xvill, 10-12). But the cloud is 
not so well suited for this purpose, because it ex- 
ists far above, in heaven, which is Jehovah’s pecu- 
liar dwelling (Prov. viii. 28; Ps. lxxxix. 7; Job 
xxxy. 5), and is also, as it were, His chariot (Ps. 
civ. 3); but rather because, as its name slovws, its 
nature is to conceal and veil, so that cloud and 
darkness are synonymous words. “ PE cloud, 


named from the covering of the heavens” (Gese- 
nius) ; Spy, “thick darkness,” comes from Wy, 


drop down dew (Deut. xxxiii. 28), and means lit- 
erally cloud-night; ay from yy, to darken, some- 


times means thick darkness, sometimes cloud (Ix. 
Rix. 0; Ps: xviii. 125 Job xxxvi. 29; xxxvil. 11) 
16). The cloud is, on account of its darkness, the 
mode of manifestation of Jehovah and of His glory, 
and the throne on which His presence was con- 
centrated within the dwelling stood in the back 
part, which was perfectly dark. Even the high- 
priest, when he entered once a year into this dark 
place, covered the throne besides with a cloud of 
incense, “that he died not” (Lev. xvi. 2,13). When 
Moses prayed, 1 beseech Thee, show me Thy glory ! 
he received the answer: Thou canst not see my 
face, for there shall no man see me and live; but 
Jehovah then came down in the cloud to manifest 
himself to him (Ix. xxxili. 18, 20; xxxiv. 5 sq.). 
Nebuld, says an old commentator, deus se et repre- 
sentubat et velabat. The cloud is then, on one 
hand, the heaven-descended sign of the presence 
of the self-manifesting God; on the other hand, it 
declares that God in His being, spiritually and 
ethically, is so far above, and different from all 
other beings, that man, in his sinful and mortal 
nature, cannot comprehend Him nor endure the 
sight of Him. Gdérres rightly says (Jythenge- 
schichte II. s. 507): “It is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the genius of the Mosaic fundamental 
view, that it veils the Deity far off from the teme- 
rity of the exploring reason, just as it chastely 
and abstemiously forbids polluting Him with the 
sensuous dreams of the imagination.” The God 
of the Old Testament manifests Himself to man 
through word and deed, yet ever remains at infin- 
ite distance above him, so that when he strives to 
overstep the creature-limits of his nature lie must 
perish. Quemadmodum, says Abarbanel (in Bux- 
torf, hist. arce fed., cap. 11), lucem solis propter 
summum ejus splendorem et claritutem oculus humanus 
non potest videre, quamvis causa sit, ut res videantur ; 
et sihomo proprius et fixe eum tntuerit velit, oculis ejus 
percutiuntur et hebetantur, ut nec illud amplius videre 
queat, quod alias videre potuit: sic non potest intel- 
lectus humanus apprehendere deum secundum vert- 
latem suum, et st terminum suum eyrediatur, ap- 
prehensio gus confunditur aut moritur (cf. 1 Timothy 
vi. 16). 

5. The dedication prayer, which belongs to the 
finest pieces of the Old Testament, received a high 
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signifivance through the fact that the person who 
offered it, did so in his highest official character 
and rank, as king and head of the theocracy, and 
in view of the whole people, on an occasion:(see 
above on chap. vi. 1) which formed an epoch in the 
theocracy. This, then, is not the prayer ofa private 
person, upon a private matter, but one offered in 
the name of the whole nation, and about a subject 
which formed the central point of its worship, and 
therefore touched its highest interests. It did not 
spring. from individual religious views, but from 
the religious consciousness of the whole commu- 
nity, and may therefore be regarded as a public 
and solemn confession of faith, inasmuch as it 
brings to light the chief and fundamental truths 
of the Old Testament religion which peculiarly 
distinguished it from all others. There is nota 
prayer to be compared with this in all pre-Chris- 
tian antiquity. Had we nothing belonging to Jew- 
ish antiquity but this prayer, it would alone suffice 
to attest the depth, the purity, and the truth of 
the Israelitish knowledge of God and of salvation. 
over against the religious ideas of all other 
peoples. 

6. Prominent beyond all else in this prayer are the 
expressions respecting the being of Goi, especially in 
His relations to the temple. At the beginning (ver, 23) 
God is addressed as He with whom nothing can be 
compared, whether in heaven or on earth; as the 
Being who is above and beyond the world, and 
therefore the only God; and it is emphatically con- 
fessed (ver. 27) that no house built by man can 
contain Him in His infinitude and omnipresence. 
This was the most decisive refutation of all an- 
thropomorphistic representations of God, such as 
heatheuism made in its temples (see above), and 
which it might seek to associate with Jehovah's 
dwelling, now no longer a movable tent, but an 
abiding house. At the same time, this infinite, 
only God is most explicitly praised as Israel’s God, 
a. ¢., a8 the God who had chosen Israel out of all 
peoples to be His inheritance, had shown Himself 
to them in word and deed, and entered into a co- 
venant with them, as a pledge of which He took 
up His dwelling in their midst. This confession 
of a personal, living God presents the strongest 
contrast to every pantheistic representation of the 
being of God, such as the higher wisdom of hea- 
thendom, identifying God and the world, imagined, 
and of which, most unjustly, the effort has been 
made to discover a. soupcon in Solom>n’s words in 
ver, 27. The Israelitish idea of God krows noth- 
ing of a contradiction between the supernal, infi- 
nite, and absolute being of God, and His entering 
into creaturely, finite, and limited being. Just 
because He is infinite and unsearchable, He can 
communicate with the finite; and because He is 
everywhere, He can be peculiarly present in one 
place, centring His presence, and displaying His 
glory (absolute sublimity). Heaven is His throne, 
and earth His footstool, therefore no house built 
by man can be His permanent place of rest (Isai. 
Ixvi. 1); but as He dwells in heaven, so He can 
dwell on earth; ‘‘ for thus saith the high and lofty 
oue that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: 
T dwell in the high and holy place, with him [also] 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit ” (Isai. lvii. 
15). ‘Behold, the heaven and the heaven of hea- 
vens is the Lord’s, the earth also, with all that 
therein is. Only the Lord had a delight of thy 
fathers to love them, and He chose their seed after 
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them, even you above all people” (Deut. x. 14 
sq.). ‘‘For. Him nothing fs too great and nothing 
too small, nothing is too high and nothing too low, 
that He cannot set His name there” (vers. 16, 29; 
chap. xi. 36; xiv. 11), 2% e, manifest Himself at 
and through it, without ceasing to fill heaven and 
earth. To confess and pray to Him as such a 
God means to ‘confess His name” (vers. 35, 41, 43). 
His covenant relation to Israel, and the consequent 
dwelling in the midst of that people, are not at all 
inconsistent with his infinitude and unsearchable- 
ness, but rather were the means by which He 
could be known as the one, true, and living God. 
The expression touching the infinite grandeur of 
God’s being is followed by this: “who keepest 
covenant and merey with Thy servants that,” &e. 
The God, with whom nothing in heaven or earth 
could be compared, has manifested and revealed 
Himself to Israel as a moral being; the covenant 
which He has made with them is of a purely ethi- 
cal nature, for it is the law (x. xxxiv. 28; Deut. 
iv. 13), the revealed will of God, and rests on the 
grace of election; it is a covenant of grace. He 
who gave the law, and will have it kept, is also 
merciful snd gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth (Ex. xxxiy. 6). The knowl- 
edge of this gives the key-tone to the whole prayer; 
all trust and hope of an answer is rooted in it. 
But heathenism, which in its deepest grounds is 
nature-religion, knows nothing of this; the God 
of Israel is the only absolute holy one, and there- 
fore the alone ‘true. 

7. The general substance of the prayer is that Je- 
hovah might hear all those who should call on Him 
here for help or deliverance from any need. But 
the answer is not expected by any mere outward 
coming or turning to the place of His presence, 
but by the knowledge, that all distress ¢s caused by 
the turning away from Jehovah and His laws, that is, 
by sin. Answer, with regard to deliverance, must 
rest therefore upon forgiveness of sins, which has 
again as its prerequisite repentance and return, 
i. é., conversion to Jehovah. This is why the pe- 
tition: forgive the sin! (vers. 30, 34, 36, 39, 50) is 
repeated in the several prayers for deliverance from 
astate of suffering. Universal sinfulness is not only 
expressly asserted (ver. 46), but the living con- 
sciousness of it is interwoven with the whole prayer. 
This is the more characteristic, as it was not @ 
penitential ceremony at which the prayer was of- 
fered, but a jyful thanksgiving-festival, and it 
was offered by a king who was the wisest of his 
time, and had reached the summit of power and 
prosperity (chap. v. 1,11). From this we see how 
firmly that consciousness was rooted in the people 
Israel, and how inseparably it was united with 
all their religious views. Such a thing is found in 
no other nation of the ancient world, because none 
of them knew the God whose name is Holy (Isai. 
lvii. 15), 7 e, who had revealed Himself to His 
people as the Holy one, and whose covenant with 
them bore this inscription: Ye shall be holy for I 
am holy (Levit. xi. 44), When God is known as 
the absolutely Holy, and the sanctifier, man ap- 
pears in contrast as a sinner, and the more liy- 
ing the knowledge, the more living is the con- 
sciousness of sinfulness. No man can confess the 
name of God, which is the name of holiness, wha 
does not know himself to be a sinner: acknowl- 
edging his sin he gives God, the Holy One, glory. 
Hence nin (ver. 33) means just as much, to con: 
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fess his sin to Jehovah, as to give him praise (Ps. 
=xxt. 53 liv. 8). 

8. Much as it is insisted on through the whole 
prayer, and its acceptance grounded in the fact, that 
Jehovah is the God of Israel, and has chosen that 
people from all nations of the earth (ver. 51-53), yet 
the purpose of this election, namely “ that all people 
of the earth may know Jehovah's name,” and ‘ fear 
flim as do His people Israel” (ver. 43), is also very 
clearly set forth. The prayer that Jehovah may 
ever hear the strangers also, who come from dis- 
tant lands and do not belong to His people, when 
they call upon Him here; this prayer, we say, re- 
ceives peculiar importance when Solomon, in his 
blessing at the end of the whole festivity, alludes 
once more to the grand end designed: ‘‘that all 
the people of the earth may know that the Lord is 
God, and that there is none else” (ver. 60). It is 
therefore hoped of the Temple, the central sanc- 
tuary of the one true God, that the knowledge and 
worship of this God should spread forth from it 
among all uations of the earth; and it is very re- 
markable, that what the prophets declared no less 
distinctly afterwards, was pronounced here so 
explicitly, at the dedication of the Temple (ef 
Paes lvi ts Ix. 2'sq.e* Jers ii. LT; Mic. 
ly. 2 sq.; Zech. viii. 20 sqg.). Thus the prophet- 
ical element, that element which formed so es- 
sential and important a part of Old-Testament 
religion, is not absent from the prayer. The com- 
mon talk of vulgar rationalism, ahout Jehoval 
being only a God of the Jews and of their land, 
appears in all its emptiness and folly when con- 
trasted with the official (to a certain degree) ac- 
knowledgment of Israel’s world-\ide mission, and 
which acknowledgment was made on a most so- 
lemn occasion. 

9. In tts form and breadth, the prayer of Sol- 
omon is a genuine ptiblic or common prayer; it 
wears a completely objective character; the views, 
wishes, and wants of individuals, as expressed, 
for instance, in the prayer of chap. iii. 6-9, are 
here left quite in the back-ground, while the com- 
mon wants of the whole people occupy the fore- 
ground. Solomon, as the head and representative 
of the whole nation, does not pray from his own 
faith and consciousness, but from those of the 
collected nation. First, praise and thanksgiving; 
then follow the various petitions and intercessory 
prayers; lastly, an appeal to the grace hitherto 
vouchsafed, for a pledge of acceptance and the 
promised snecor. Both the language and modes 
of expression have the genuine ring of prayer. 
God is not preached to nor addressed nor taught, 
but prayedto. A firm trusting faith, a holy moral 
earnestness, unfeigned humility, and great simpli- 
city breathe through the whole, while with these 
there is united a fervor which shows the deepest 
emotion; in short we feel that this prayer was not 
composed among the soft cushions of the palace, 
but on the knees. In this respect it may he re- 
garded, at the present day, as a model of a general 
church-prayer. This seems to have been more or 
less the case in earlicr times; as for example, the 
so-called Litany, with its intercessions and re- 
sponses,—Hear us, O Lord God! has the ring of 
our dedication prayer (vers. 32, 34, 36, 39, 43, 
45, 49). 

10. In the concluding speech following the prayer 
Solomon desires for the people the help of God, 
that they may accomplish the world-wide design 


of their mission—the spreading of the knowledge 
of the one true God among all nations. He 
founds the hope that Jehovah will assist him, on 
the fulfilment of all the promises, already expe- 
rienced, made to the people, of which the building 
of the Temple as a firm dwelling of Jehovah had 
given practical witness; he therefore begins the 
benediction with praise of the divine faithfulness; 
but he limits the attainment of their mission to 
the condition that they should persevere in keep- 
ing God’s laws. Thenius remarks forcibly on this 
subject: “How seemly and truly edifying it is 
that God’s help is specially implored for the pur- 
poses of ordinary life (ver. 58), and that the wish 
that men may find an answer to prayers for tempo- 
ral aid (ver. 59), has for its end increased knowledge 
of the one true God (ver. 60).” 

ll. The great seven days’ feast of the sacrifices 
connected with the dedication of the Temple is not 
to be looked on as a mere thanksgiving feast. The 


paby which were brought in such unusual num- 
mek 


bers, and formed the principal sacrifices, were by 
no means only thank and praise offerings, but also 
vow-oflerings. The peculiar and characteristic 
mark of this kind of sacrifice, which distinguished 
it from the others, and in which their ritual eulmi- 
nated, was the sacrificial meals, in which the whole 
family of the sacrificers, even man-servants and 
maid-servants—the whole house, took part (Lev. vii. 
15 sqg.; Deut. xii. 17 sg.); it was a common meal. 
As eating at one table is asign of communion and 
united feeling (Matt. vili. 11; Gal. ii..12; Gen. xhil. 
32), so the sacrificial meal was the sign of religious 
unity of those who eat, among each other as well 
as with the Deity, to whom the sacrifice belonged, 
and at whose table it was eaten in common (cf. 1 
Cor. x. 18 sg., and in general Symbolik des Mos. 
Kultus, xi. s. 373 sq.). When therefore the king, 
and with him the whole people, held sacrificial 
meals during seven days, at the Temple-dedica- 
tion, they celebrated and sealed, in doing so, both 
their union with Jehovah and with each other; 
thus the dedication of the Temple, the central point 
of all religious life in Israel, became also a covenant- 
festival. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The dedication of the Temple. (a) The bringing 
in the Ark of the Covenant to the Holy of Holies, 
vers. 1-13, () The speech, prayer, and benediction 
of the King, vers. 14-61. (c) Great sacrificial so- 
lemnity of the entire people, vers. 62-66. 

Vers. 1-9. The solemn procession to the new 
Temple. (a)Its aim and signification (it was the 
Ark of the Covenant, because in it was the Law— 
i. e., the covenant, the very Soul of the Sanctuary, 
vide Historical and Critical, 3). We have in the 
new covenant not only the Law but the Gospel, 
which is everlasting, 1 Pet. i. 25. Where His 
Word is, there the Lord dwells and is enthroned ; 
it is the soul of every house of God, and indeed 
gives it its consecration; without it, every church 
is dead and empty, whatsoever may be the prayers” 
and praises offered therein; hence at the conse- 
eration of a church it is customary to bring it in 
in solemn procession. (b) The members of the pro- 
cession (the King at its head, the heads of tribes, 
the princes, the priests and Levites, the entire 
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people; all gathered round the ark, in which was 
the Law, % 4, the covenant, and by this march, 
solemnly and significantly recognizes the word of 
the Lord; no one, be his position high or low, is 
ashamed of this public acknowledgment. Nothing 
can be nobler than to see a whole nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, gathered in unity round its 
lioliest possession)—What, from an evangelical 
standpoint, must we think of public processions, 
with a religious object (Prozessionen) ?—W UrRt. 
Biw.: The consecration of a church is a praise- 
worthy custom. But it should not be done with 
holy water, but with the word of God, with prayer, 
and with thanksgiving —Pprarr. Bis.; All men, 
especially those of highest rank, ought to show 
themselves zealous in God's service, and enlighten 
others by their example.—The priests bear the ark, 
and bring it to its place. To be bearers of the Di- 
vine word, and to set up the mercy-seat in the 
House of God, as Paul points ont, Rom, iii. 24 sq., 
is truly the office and the glory of God's servants, 
Mal. ii. 7.—CraAmeEr: Christ, the true Ark of the 
Covenant, is the end and fulfilling of the Law. My 
God! may I, as in an ark, preserve and guard thy 
law! Ps. xl. 9.—Ver. 6 sg. The word of the Lord 
is under divine protection, the angels are its guard- 
jans and watchers; it can neither be destroyed by 
liuman power, nor is it aided or protected by men. 

Vers. 10-13. The glory of the Lord filled the 
House. (a) What this means; (b)in what manner 
it befell (v. Historical and Critical, 4).—It is impos- 
sible that mortal, sinful man should see or compre- 
hend the Holy and Infinite One (1 Tim. vi. 16). 
We see through a glass, darkly (1 Cor. xiii. 12). I 
can experience his merciful Presence; but pre- 
sumption and folly it is to wish to sound the depths 
of [lis Being, Job, xxxvili; Ix. ii. 33, 20.—SrarKke: 
O soul, who finding thyself tempted, and as if in 
darkness and gloom, mournest that God is far from 
thee: ah! mark this for thy comfort, God abides 
with thee in darkness, and is thy light, Ps. xxiii. 4; 
xxvil. 1; Is. lvii. 15.—The eye of faith beholds in 
the darkness the glory of the Lord, in the night of 
the Cross the Light of the World, through the dim 
veil of the Hesh the Only begotten Son of God, full 
of merey and grace. 

Vers. 14-21. The Speech of Solomon to the as- 
sembled people. He solemnly announces, (a) that 
the building of the temple was of the gracious will 
and counsel of God, vers. 15, 16 (with it the lead- 
ing of Israel out of Egypt is come to its end, 
reached its final aim; the House in place of the 
tent is the crowning act of God to Israel, a clear 
spoken testimony to his might and truth; there- 
fore Solomon begins his speech: Blessed be, &c.); 
() that God had called him to the performance of 
his decrees, vers. 17-21. (He annonces the mercy 
of God, in that he allows him to undertake the work 
whose completion was denied to his father. He 
who understands a great, holy work must be as- 
sured of this—that he is not actuated by ambition, 
by passion for glory, or by vanity, but that he is 
called thereto by God, and that it is his sacred 
duty.) Ver..14. After every completed work per- 
mitted thee by the Lord, be it great or simall, let it 
be thy first care to give Him the honor, and to de- 
clare tlis praise—Ver. 15. I have spoken it and 
performed it, said the Lord (Izek, xxxvii. 14), 
What man speaks and promises, now he cannot 
perform, again he will not perform. Hence Ps. 
exviil. 8.—Ver. 16. The choice of God is no blind 
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preference of one and prejudice against another, 
but aims at the salvation of both. As from- 
amongst all nations he chose Israel for its salva- 
tion, so out of all the tribes of Israel he chose the 
City of David for the blessing of the whole king- 
dom.—Vers. 17, 18. How many individuals as well 
as whole congregations have the means and the 
power wherewith to build a church, to repair a 
ruinous one, or to enlarge one which has become 
too small; but nothing can be further from their 
mind.—He who purposes to do a good work, but is 
hindered therein, not by his own fault but by di- 
vine decree, he has yet ‘well done,” God regards 
his intention as the deed itself.—V. 19. God some- 
times, in His inscrutable but all-wise councils, de- 
nies to His own people the fulfilment of their 
dearest wishes, whose object may even be the 
glory of His name, in order to try their faith, and 
exercise their submission and self-denial.—yV, 20 
The fairest prerogative of him whom God has 
placed upon a throne is, that he has power to work 
for the glory of God's name, and to watch over the 
extension of the divine kingdom amongst his people, 
very son who succeeds to the inheritance of his 
father should feel obliged, first of all, to take up 
the good work whose completion was denied to 
his father, and perfect it with love and zeal, 

Vers. 22-53. The dedicatory prayer of Solomon, 
(a) the exordium, vers. 23-26; (4) the prayer, vers. 
27-50; (¢) the conclusion, vers, 51-53.—The prayer 
of Solomon a witness to his faith (he confesses 
the living, holy, aud one God, before all the peo- 
ple); to his love (he bears His people upon His 
heart, and makes intercession for them); to his hope 
(he hopes that all nations*will come toa knowledge 
of the true God), Irom Solomon we may learn how 
we ought to pray: in true reverence and humiliation 
before God, with earnestness and zeal, with us- 
doubting confidence that we shall be heard.—What 
an elevating spectacle, a king upon his knees, pray- 
ing aloud, in the presence of liis whole people, and in 
their behalf! Although the highest of them all, he 
is not ashamed to declare himself a servant of God, 
and to fall down upon his knees; although the wisest 
of them all (chap. v.11), he prays as a testimony 
that a wisdom which can no longer pray is folly; al- 
though the mightiest of all (chap. vy. 1), he confesses 
that nothing is done by his power alone, but that 
the Lord is the King Mternal; therefore it is, that 
he does not merely rule over his subjects, but as 
an upright king supplicates and prays for them 
likewise.—Ver, 22 (cf. ver. 54). Solomon stands be- 
fore the altar, bows the knee, stretches out his 
lands, the people stand around, the wdyshippers 
turn their faces towards the sanctuary (vers. 38, 44, 
48). Outward forms, for the worship and servico 
of God, are not to be rejected when they are the 
natural nnbidden outflow of inward feeling. (The 
Lord himself and his apostles prayed upon their 
knees, Luke xxii. 41; Mph. iii. 14. No one is so 
exalted that he ought not to bow his knee and 
clasp his hands.) They (outward forms) are worth 
less when they are regarded as meritorious, and 
man puts his trust in them (Luke xviii, 11, 4y.). 
They are sinful and blameworthy if they are per- 
formed merely for appearance’s sake, or to deceive 
men (Matt. vi. 5, 16), The Lord knows the hearts of 
all men (ver. 39); one cannot serve the living God 
with dead works (Heb. ix. 14), 

Vers, 23-26, The introductory prayer. (a) The 
invocation, vers. 23, 24, (Solomon calls upon the 
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infinite God of heaven and of earth as the God 
of Israel, not because he was only the God of 
that nation, but because he had revealed himself 
to it, had spoken to it, and with it had made a 
covenant of mercy and grace, and had kept this 
eovenant. In the new covenant we no longer 
call upon God as the God of Israel, but as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (Eph. i. 3), be- 
eause he has revealed himself to us through 
Christ, and through Christ alone do we find in 
Him the true God, the God of grace and mercy. 
Thus He wills that we should call upon Him.) 
(v) The supplication joined to this, vers. 25, 26. (Let 
thy promise be fulfilled. Mis fulfilled, for God has 
sent that son of David whose kingdom shall have 
no end, Luke i. 32 sq.; Is. ix. 7. In the new cove- 
nant we pray that God will prove true the word 
which He has spoken to us, through this Son of 
David.—Ver. 25. Covenant and mercy are no couch 
of repose for old men, but the working energy 
which keeps the path of God, and walks in His 
way.—Ver. 24, Starke: Word and deed, promise 
and fulfilment, with God go hand in hand.) 

Vers. 27~—30. What does Solomon declare concern- 
ing the destination of the house which he had built 
unto the Lord? (a) But will God indeed, &c., ver. 27. 
God dwells not, &c., Acts xvii. 24; Is, Ixvi. 1. He 
is everywhere, in the heaven above as in the earth 
beneath, in lonely, secret chambers as in grandest 
temples, Ps, exxxix. 7 sq.; Jer. xxiii. 23 sq. But 
he has said: (b) My name shall be, ver. 29. Where 
His people dwells there will Ile also dwell, and will 
declare Himself to them as the God who is holy, 
and will be sanctified; not for His own sake, but 
for that of His people, has He a temple in their 
midst, Wx. ii. 20, 24; xxvii.43. Here is His word 
of revelation, here His mercy-seat. Therefore, (c) 
He wills that here prayer shall be made unto him, 
and here He will listen to those who pray. Ver. 30. 
Every prayer offered to Him here is a confession of 
Him, of His name.—Ver. 27. Although the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain the Unmeasurable and 
Infinite One, and no building, how great aud noble 
soeyer, can suffice for Him, yet, in His mercy, He 
will make his dwelling-place (John xiv. 23) in the 
heart of that man who loves him and keeps his 
word, and it will truly become a temple of God (1 
Cor. iii. 16); He will dwell with those who are of 
an humble spirit (Is. lvii. 15; Ps. exiii. 5, 6).—Ver. 
29. The eye of God looks upon every house where 
His name is honored, where all with one mind raise 
heart and hand to Him, and call upon Tis name (Ps. 
exxi.4). ‘To every church the saying is applicable: 
My name shall be there: the object of every church 
is to be a dwelling-place of divine revelation, 7. e., 
if the revealed Word of God, in which, upon the 
strength of that Word, worship, praise, and prayer 
shall bo offered to the name of the Lord.—Ver. 30. 
The houses of God, above all else, must be houses 
of prayer (Is. lvi. 7); they are desecrated if devo- 
ted merely to worldly purposes of any kind what- 
soever instead of being used for prayer and sup- 
plication.—The hearing of prayer does not indeed 
depend upon the place where it is offered (Jolin iv. 
20 sy.), but prayer should have an appointed place, 
where we can present ourselves, even as God wills 
thit together with one voice we humbly exalt His 
name (Rom. xv. 6; Ps. xxxiv. 4). Where two or 
three are gathered together in His name He is in 
their midst; how much more will He be where a 
whole congregation is assembled to call upon Him. 








Vers. 31-50. The seven petitions of the prayer 
teach us, (a) in all necessity of body and soul to 
turn to the Lord who alone can help, and call upon 
Him with earnestness and zeal (Ps. 1. 15; xci. 14, 
15); (2) in all our straits to recognize the whole- 
some discipline of an holy and just God, who will 
show us the good way in which we must walk (Ps. 
xciv. 12; Heb. xii. 5 sg.); (c) to confess our sins 
and to implore forgiveness, in order that we may be 
heard (Ps, xxxii. 1,5, 7); (d) not only for ourselves 
but also for others, in their time of need, should we 
pray and supplicate, even as the king does here 
for all individual men and for his entire people.— 
Vers, 31, 32. First Petition. We may and must call 
upon God to help the innocent man to his rights 
(Ps. xxvi. 1), and, even here in this world, to reward 
the evil man according to his deserts —Srarke: It 
is allowable for a pious man to entreat God to ad- 
minister his just cause; yet must he not wish evil 
to his neighbor in mere human vindictiveness (Ps. 
cix. 1 sq.). The oath is a prayer, a solenin inyo- 
cation of God in testimony of the truth; the false 
oath is not merely a lie but an insolent mockery of 
God, and God will not be mocked (Gal. vi. 7; x. 
xx. 7).—Bear in mind when thou swearest that 
thou art standing before the altar, 7. ¢, before the 
judgment-seat of the Holy and Just God, who can 
condemn body and soul to hell.—Where the oath 
is no longer held sacred there the nation and the 
State go to ruin (Zech. vili. 16 sq.).—Vers. 33, 34. 
Second Petition. A victorious enemy is the whip 
and seourge with which the Lord chastises a na- 
tion, so that it may awake out of sleep, confess its 
sins, turn unto Him, and learn anew its forgotten 
prayers and supplications.—To those who are taken 
captive in war, and far from fatherland must 
dwell beneath a foreign yoke, applies the word of the 
Lord, Luke xiii. 2, Therefore they who are pros- 
pering in their native country must pray for them, 
believing in the words of Ps. exlvi. 7.—Vers. 35, 36. 
Third Petition—Ilnasmuch as_ fruitful seasons, 
instead of leading to repentance, as being proofs 
of God's goodness, so often tend to create pride, 
hanuglitiness, and light-mindedness, therefore the 
Lord sometimes shuts ap His heavens. But then 
we should murmur not against him, but against our 
own sins (Lam. iii. 39), and confess that all human 
eare and toil for obtaining food out of the earth 
is in vain if He give not rain out of heaven, and 
fruitful scasons.—STaRKE: Fine weather is not 
brought about by the means of processions, but by 
true repentance and heartfelt prayer, Lev. xxvi. 3, 4. 
—When God humbles us, He thus directs us to the 
good way (Ps. exix. 67; Deut. v. 8, ii. 3).—Vers. 37- 
40. Hourth Petition, Divine judgments and means 
of discipline are very various in their kind, their 
degree, and their duration. God in his wisdom 
and justice metes out to a whole people, as to 
each individual man, such measure of suffering 
as is needed for its salvation, for He knows the 
hearts of allthe children of men, and Ile tries no 
man beyond his power of endurance; He hearkens 
to him who ealls upon Him in distress (2 Sam. xxii. 
7; Ps. xxxiv. 18; Is. xxvi. 16).—Distress teaches us 
how to pray, but often only so long as it is 
present with us. God looks upon our heart, and 
knows whether our prayer is a mere passing emo- 
tion, or whether we have truly turned to Him. 
How entirely different would our prayers often 
sound if we reflected that we are addressing Him 
who knows our heart, with its most secret and 
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mysterious thoughts, expectations, and wishes. 
The effect of an answer to our prayers must be 
that we fear the Lord, and walk in His ways, not 
only in the time of need and trouble, but at all 
times, as long as we live. It isa priceless thing 
that the heart remains constant.—Ver. 41-43. Pith 
Petition. Kyen as Solomon bore witness that 
the house which he had built could not encompass 
Him whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
so likewise he testified that the covenant made by 
God with Israel did not exclude all other nations 
from salvation, but rather aimed at leading all men 
to a knowledge of the truth. Ifa Solomon prayed 
for the attainment of this object, how much more 
does it become us to pray for the conversion of the 
heathen, and do our utmost that the people who 
sit in darkuess and in the shadow of death may 
come to Ilim, a light set by God before all nations 
to lighten the heathen (Luke ii. 31, sq.). He 
who desires to know nothing of missions to the 
heathen fails to know the God who wills that, 
help should be given to all men, and that all should 
come to a knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. ii, 4).— 
Solomon hoped that “the heathen, when they heard 
the great deeds which the Lord didi in Israel, would 
turn to that God; how much stronger becomes 
this hope when the infinitely greater scheme of 
salvation in Christ Jesus is declared to them! But 
how shall they hear without a preacher? Tow shall 
they preach if they are not'sent? (Rom. x. 14 sq.).— 
The acknowledgment of the name of God necessa- 
rily causes the fear of God. If an individual, or 
an entire nation, be wanting in the latter, they will 
also lack a true knowledge of God, lct them ‘boast 
as they will of enlighte ninent and ‘enlightened re- 
ligious ideas.—Vers. 44, 45. Sixth Petition. A 
people who undertake war should, above all, be sure 
that it is under the @uidanee of God. That alone 
is a just war which is undertaken with God’s 
help, and in the cause of God, of truth, and of 
justice —A host going forth to battle should re- 
member this: Nothing can be done in our own 
strength, we are soon quite ruined! (Ps. xxxiii, 16 
sg.) aud thereupon we should pray and entreat the 
Lord, from whom alone proceeds victory (Prov. 
21, 31; Ps. exlvii, 10 sqg.).—Vers. 46-50. Seventh 
Petition. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people ( Proy. xiv. 34). Thus 
the people Israel is a living example for all 
times, as a warning and as an admonition (1 Cor. 
x. 11).—The Lord has patience with each person, 
as also with whole peoples and governments, for 
Ile knows ‘there is no man who is not sinful.” 
But when the riches of his goodness, patience, 
and long-suffering are despised, and a nation given 
over to harduess of heart and impenitence (Rom. 
ii. 4 sq.) He casts it away from before Ilis face, 
and wipes it out-as a man Wwipeth a dish (2 Kings 
xxi. 13), so that it ceases to be a people and a king- 
dom. The world’s history is the world’s final 
doom. The wrath of God towards all ungodly 
conduct of men is not a mere biblical form of 
speech, but a fearful truth, which he who hearkens 
not will learn by experience.-—The saying: There 
is no man who sinneth not, must not be misused 
to apologize for sin as°a natural weakness; it 
should rather warn and exhort us that we must 
not give the reins to that will which lieth even 
at the door, but rule over it (Gen. i. 4,7); for he 
who committeth sin is the slave of sin (John 
vill. 34)—‘The confession: We have sinned, &c., 
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must come from the depths of the heart, and 
must be in connection with the conversion of 
the whole soul to the’ Lord; for he alone can 
obtain forgiveness of all his sins in whose spirit 
there is no guile (Ps. xxxii. 2). But how often, 
in days of fasting and humiliation, is this confes- 
sion made only with the lips! How, then, can a 
man hope for ao and forgiveness through the 
hearing of prayer ?——The Lord who guides the ‘hearts 
of men as water-courses can bestow upon our 
enemies a forgiving and merciful heart, even as 
Israel experienced. For this, and not for the de- 
struction of our enemies, we ought to pray.—Vers. 
51-53. In the midst of our cries and prayers we 
should remember how dearly the Lord has purchased 
us for His own, by the blood of His son (Rom. viii. 
32; 1 Cor. vi, 20; Rev. v. 9). The grace of God 
in Christ is the foundation of our assurance that 
the Lord will deliver us from all tribulation and 
sorrow, and will lead us to his heavenly kingdom, 
For this do we close our prayers with the words: 
lor the sake of thine eternal love.—StarKe: God 
does not leave his people in the furnace of misery, 
but always guides them forth from it (Job iii. 22).— 
Our prayers, from beginning to end, must be ground- 
ed on the divine promises (2 Sam. vii. 25). 

Vers. 54-61. ns final address to the 
people contains a psalm of praise (ver. 56), a wish 
for a blessing (vers. 57-60), and a warning (ver. 
61).—Ver. 56. It is a gift of God, for which 
we must thank and praise him, if we can lead a 
quiet ee peaceful life, in all godliness and honesty 
(1 Tim. ii. 2)—The rest which God promises to 
his deotit e and has granted unto them, under Sol- 
omon the peaceful prince, was merely a temporal 
one. But we have this good saying: There re- 


j;maineth a rest for the people of God (Meb. iv. 9). 


This word will not fail if we do not harden our 
hearts, if we hear his voice, and strive assiduously 
to attain to that rest, where God shall wipe away, 
&e, (Rev. xxi, 4).—Vers. 57, 58. The aid and bless- 
ing of God have no other object than to turn thy 
heart to Him, that thou mayest walk in His way. 
He only forsakes those who have forsaken Him 
(Ps. ix. 11).—All keeping of the commandments, 
all mere morality, without submission of the heart 
to God, is worthless—a mere shell without the 
kernel—Vers. 59, 60. The words which rise out 
of the depths of the heart to God reach Ilim and 
abide with Him; He forgets them not (Rev. viii. 
3, 4) —That the Lord is God, and none other, seems 
nowhere more conspicuous than in the choosing 
and leading of the people Israel, in which He 
has revealed Himself in His might and glory, in 
His holiness and justice, His faithfulness and 
mercy (Ps. exlv, 3-12). No better proof of the ex- 
istence of a one living God than the history of 
Israel. 

Ver. 61. The best and greatest wish which 
a king can form for his people, a father for 
his children, a pastor for his flock, is: May your 
heart be righteous, @ e, whole and undivided be- 
fore the Lord our God. Tle who elects to side with 
Him must do so wholly and entireiy;.all “ halting 
between two opinions ” is an abomination to Him: 
the lukewarm He will ‘‘spne out of His mouth.” 
Be thou on the Lord’s side, and He will be with 
thee. 

Vers. 62-66. The temple-dedication. a thanks- 
giving feast (ver. 62), a covenant feast (ver. 
65, vide Historical and Kthical, 11), a feast of great 
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gladness (ver. 66).--W trv. Sum.: For great bene- 
fits mer should offer great thanksgivings, and 
indeed should prove their gratitude by promoting 
the true service of God, and by benevolence to 
the poor and needy (Ps. 1. 14).—At public thanks- 
giving-feasts there should be not only banquets, 
but prince and people, high and low, rich and 
poor should bow unto the Lord, to serve him with 
one accord and steadfastly.—Ver. 63. So they 
dedicated, &e. Prarr: This was indeed a holy 
temple-consecration. O! how entirely otherwise 
are those of to-day constituted in general, which 
Should be abolished or reformed rather than 





praised, on account of the sinful abuse which has 
gained the upper hand. Ver. 66. Even as Solo- 
mon blessed his people, even so his people blessed 
their king. The prince alone who prays for his 
people can expect them to pray for him. Well for 
that land where prince and people wish well to 
each other, and make supplication for each other, for 
there mercy and truth are met together; righteous- 
ness and peace shall kiss each other (Ps. lxxxy. 10). 
When a man has rendered unto God what is of 
God, he can go forth to his daily labor with joy 
and gladness. To praise and thank God makes 
the heart glad and willing to work. 
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F.— Various matters connected with the accounts of Solomon's architectural works. 
(Cuap., IX. 1-28.) 


AND it came to pass, when Solomon had finished the building of the house 
of the Lord [Jehovah], and the king’s house, and all Solomon’s desire which be 
was pleased to do, that the Lord [Jehovah] appeared to Solomon the second time, 
as he had appeared unto him at Gibeon. And the Lord [Jehovah] said unto him, 
I have heard thy prayer and thy supplication, that thou hast made before me:? 
Ihave hallowed this house, which thou hast built, to put my name there forever ; 
and mine eyes and mine heart shall be there perpetually. And if thou wilt walk 
before me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of heart, and in nprightness, 
to do according to all that I have commanded thee, and wilt keep my statutes 
and my judgments; then I will establish the throne of thy kingdom upon Israel 
forever, as I promised [spake] to’? David thy father, saying, There shall not fail 
thee a man upon the throne of Israel. ud if ye shall at all [altogether *| turn 
from following me, ye or your children, and will not keep my commandments 
and my statues which I* have set before you, but go and serve other gods, and 
worship them; then will I cut off Isracl out of the land which I have given 
them; and this house, which I have hallowed for my name, will I cast out of my 
sight; and Israel shall be a proverb and a byword among all people: and at ° 
this house, which is high, every one that passeth by it shall be astonished, and 
shall hiss; and they shall say, Why hath the Lord done thus unto this land, and 
to this house ? And they shall answer, Because they forsook the Lord [Jehoyah ] 
their God, who brought forth their fathers out of the land of Egypt, and have 
taken hold upon other gods, and have worshipped them, and served them: there- 
fore hath the Lord [Jehovah] brought upon them all this evil.’ 

And it came to pass at the end of twenty years, when Svlomon had built the 
two houses, the house of the Lord [Jehovah], and the king’s house, (Vow Hiram 
the king of Tyre had furnished Solomon with cedar-trees and fir-trees, and with 
gold, according to all his desire,) that then king Solomon gave Hiram twenty 
cities in the land of Galilee. And Hiram came out from Tyre to see the cities 
which. Solomon had given him; and they pleased him not. And he said, What 
cities ave these which thou hast given me, my brother? And he called them the 
land of Cabul’ unto this day. And Hiram sent to the king six-score talents of 
gold. 

*And this ¢s the reason of the levy which king Solomon raised; for to build 
the house of the Lord [Jehovah], and his own house, and Millo, and the wall of 
Jerusalem, and Hazor, and Megiddo, and Gezer. For Pharaoh king of Egypt 
had gone up, and taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and slain the Canaanites 
that dwelt in the city, and given it for a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s 
wife. And Solomon built Gezer, and Beth-horon the nether, and Baalath, and 
Tadmor? in the wilderness, in the land, and all the cities of store that Solomon 
had, and cities for his chariots, and cities for his horsemen, and ’° that which Solo- 
mon desired to build in Jerusalem, and in Lebanon, and in all the land of lis 
dominion. And all the people thut were lett of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizz.tes. 
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21 Livites, and Jebusites, which were not of the children of Isracl, their children 
that were left after them in the land, whom the children of Israel also were not 
able utterly to destroy, upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond-scrvice 
unto this day.’ But of the children of Israel did Solomon make no bondmen: 
but they ere men of war, and his servants, and his princes, and his captains, and 
rulers of his chariots, and his horsemen, These were the chief of the officers that 
were over Solomon’s work, five hundred and fifty, which bare rule over the peo- 
ple that wrought in the work. 

But Pharaoh’s daughter cime up ont of the city of David unto her house 
which Solomon had built for her: then did he build Millo. 

And three times in a year did Solomon offer burnt-offerings and peace-offer- 
ings upon the altar which he built uito the Lord [Jehovah], and he burnt incense 
upon the altar that eas before the Lord [Jehovah]. So he finished the house. 
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23 


24 


26 And king Selomon made a navy of ships” in Ezion-geber, which zs beside 
27 Eloth, on the shore of the Red sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in 


the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants 
of Solomon, And they came to Ophir, and fetched from thenee gold, four ** 
hundred and twenty talents, and brought 7 to king Sulomon, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver, 8.—[The Sept. here insert, “I have done to thee according to all thy prayer.” 


2 Ver, 5.—[Many MSS. replace the preposition by by by, and certainly, if the former is the true reading, it is 


used in the sense of the latter, as is frequently the case, cf. Gesenius, s. v. A. 4. 
2 Ver, 6.—[The Heb. is here in the usual intensive form IY 3\v, which is preserved in all the versions, while the 


English expression implies the slightest derelietion instead of complete apostasy. 

4 Ver. 6.—[The Sept. put Moses instead of the personal pronoun as the nominative, 

5 Ver, §.—[t he words dé and rohéich ave not in the Heb, The latter is given in the Heb. of 2 Chr. vii. 21, and supplied 
here by the Chauld. All the other versions cive house in the nom, and omit the relative. The Syr, followed by the Arab., 
has “this house shall be destroyed.” Vulg. “shall be for an example.” 

® Ver. 9.—[! According to the Sept. the time of this vision is determined as after the completion of the palace by the 
addition to this verse. * Then Solomon brought up the danghiter of Pharaoh out of the city of David into his house w hich 
he had built for limselfin these days 

7 Ver. 13.—[The Sept. say he eull led them dprov—coast, boundary, omitting the name Cabul altogether, 


read Syn3—border for baa ‘ 
® Vor, 15. —[Vers. 15-25 are transposed by the Vat. Sept. from their place here and inserted after x. 22, 
9 Ver. 18.—The k* thib WOR is decidedly to be preferred to the k’ri qD1n. 
author’s remarks on this name in the Exeg. Com. the following facts are to be borne in mind: the reading of the k’ri WA 


They doubtless 


{In connection with this and with the 


is found in many MSS. instead of the present k’thib “yap and in our printed editions a space is left in the text for the 
tnissing 4 while the vowel points are those of Tadmor, All the versions, except the Sept., give either Tadmor or its 
equivalent Palmyra; the’Sept. gives according to the Alex. Gcppx.48, which shows that the | was before them, or according 


to the Vat. in x. 22 ‘Te@epua@. Keil, who adopts this rendering, explains the words “in the land” (which the author 
considers an insuperable difficulty) by the remark of Tremellius in regno Salomonis et intra fines a Deo designatos, connect- 
ing the word with “built? in ver. 17. The expression in 2 Chr, viii. 4, is simply * Tadmor in the wilderness ;” but the 
previous verse has recorded his successful attack upon Hamath-zobah, and it is thus implied that Tadmor was in that re- 


gion, 
10 Ver, 19.—[Many MSS., followed by the Chald. and Vulg., insert “all.” 


1 Ver, 21 —[Until all the buildings were finished, 
12 Ver. 26.—! The Sept, Chald., and Arab, both here and in ver. 27, have ship in the singnlar. 
13 Vor, 28.—[The Vat. (not Alex.) Sept. reads a hundred and twenty, while 2 Chr. viii. 18 has four bundrad and 


fifty.—F. G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-2. And it came to pass when Solo- 
mon had finished, &c. Cf. 2 Chiron. vii. 11-22. 
Solomon built, besides the temple and the palace, a 
number of other buildings, of which mention is 
made in vers. 15 and 19. Chron. says: all that he 
desired to build, for All which he was pleased to 


do; pwr cannot, therefore, mean, as Thenius 
thinks, ‘pleasure-buildings,” as distinguished 


from necessary and useful ones, but rather from 
the words of vers. 19, ‘in all the lands of his 
dominions,” must signify public works which he 
had undertaken for the benefit of the latter, as for 





instance (according to Ewald), aqueducts, reser- 
voirs, &e. It is very distinctly stated here, that 
the divine appearance of ver. 2 took place after 
the completion of the temple and palace, as well 
as several other buildings. But because the divine 
address, ver. 3 sq., refers to the prayer at the 
temple-dedication, some have concluded, as we 
have already mentioned in our remarks on chap. 
viii. 1, that the appearance immediately followed 
the dedication; and that the latter, accordingly, 
occurred thirteen years after the completion of the 
temple. But there is no reason whatsoever for 
such a conclusion. The dedication had been per- 
formed in a spirit and manner that could have 
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given no cause for such a sharp warning and 
Revere threatening as are found in vers. 6-9; and 
yet this threatening seems to be the principal 
thing in the divine discourse. It is very possible 
that it was occasioned by circumstances of a later 
date. ‘The meaning in this case would be: I have 
indeed heard thy prayer at the dedication of the 
temple, and will do that for which thou hast be- 
sought me; but take warning. If ye turn away 
from me I will destroy Israel, &c. In like manner 
Seb. Schmidt: quod Deus distulerit hance apparitio- 
mem usque ad tempus, quo Salomonis peccatum ap- 
propinquabat, ut non diu anteqwam fieret ewm serto 
moneret. If this view be rejected we must think, 
with Keil (in the Commentary of 1846), that the 
writer wished to say all that he had to remark 
concerning Solomon’s different buildings, in the 
same place in our chapter, aud “that he made the 
transition-formula, ver. 1, at the same time the 
heading of the following section, in which not only 
is the divine appearance mentioned, but an account 
also is given of Solomon’s undertakings after he 
had finished all the buildings.” 

Vers. 3-9. And the Lord said unto him, &c. 
We may conclude from the words: ‘as at Gibeon,” 
that it took place, as then, in a dream (chap. iii. 5). 
I have hallowed this house me. BC %.€,. T 
have appointed it by my glory (chap. viii. 10, 11; 


Bx. xxix. 43: "7322) to be the place where I re- 


veal my holiness (cf Histor. and Kthic. 2, on chap. 
vi.). The parallel passage in 2 Chron. vii. 12, says: 
I have chosen this place to myself for a house of 
sacrifice; which means that, as Jehovah was 
known and honored as the Holy One, through 
sacrifice, so sacrifice was also His appointed means 
of atonement and sanctification for the sacrificer. 
The house was essentially a place of sanctification. 
Our author evidently left out what the Chron. 
adds in vers. 13 and 14, because it is partly con- 
tained in ver. 3. For vers. 4 and 6d see on chap. 
ii, 4, and viii. 25. When David is here, as in chap. 
iii, 14, held up to Solomon as a model in keeping 
Jehovalh’s commandments, it is not because David 
never broke a divine law, or never sinned, but be- 
cause he kept inviolate the first and chief com- 
mandment upon which the existence of Israel de- 
pended (Ex. xx. 2-5); because in every situation 
in which he was placed, in prosperity and adver- 
sity; amongst his compatriots or in banishment 
among the heathen, he remained loyal to Jehovah, 
and never discovered the slightest leaning to idol- 
atry. The threat, vers. 6-9, is the same as in Lev. 
xxvi. 14; Deut. viii. 19; xxviii. 15, 37; Josh. 
xxiii. 16, and is therefore not one that was made 
for the first time after the captivity, as some have 
said. Thenius rightly remarks that the style and 
living force of the address are proofs that “ we 


have an ancient utterance before us here.” Suing ° 
maw 


ver. 7, is a proverb which every one has in his 
mouth, a proverb of universal truth; every one 
will adduce Israel as a terrible example, and will 
mock them (Isai. xiv. 4; Mie. ii. 4), Thenius and 
Bertheau, by reference to Mic. iii. 12; Jer. xxvi. 


18; Ps. Ixxix. 1, read instead of why, in 


vers. 8, OMY, ¢@ @, ruins, and this certainly facili- 
tates the translation of the word very much. But 
no MS. nor old translation reads it thus; and 
Chvon. says expressly: ‘‘ this house which is 
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high” (2 Chron. vii. 21); we must, therefore, adhera 
to the text-reading. It cannot, however, be trans- 
lated: and ‘this house, exalted as it may be, who- 
soever passes by the same, shall,” &c. (De Wette, 
von Meyer, and others), but only as Keil has it: 
“this house shall stand high, 7. e. stand high in its 
destruction, a conspicuous example, a warning to 
all passers by.” ‘The Vulgate translates, more- 
over, directly: et domus hee erit in ecemplum; but 
the Sept., more in the sense of the Chronicles: kat 
6 olkog ovtog 6 tipnddc, Tag 6 draropevdpevog 
éxotioera. But we must supply what is under- 
stood, namely, that the house is destroyed. Keil 
thinks there is an allusion to Deut. xxiv. 19; xxviii. 


1, in oy . Vers. 8 and 9 mean that what was 
threatened in the law in Deut. xxix. 23-26, shall 
be fulfilled. pryy does not denote a scornful 
hissing, but, as the connection with out requires, a 
Cf. Jer. xix. 8; xlix. 17. 


Ver. 10. Anditcameto passat the end of twen- 
ty years. In vers. 2-9 the author has given an 
aceount which concerns the temple, the most im- 
portant of all Solomon’s buildings. From ver. 
10 on, he gives further information respecting 
them; how Solomon was enabled to undertake his 
many and, in part, expensive buildings; that is to 
say, through his treaty with Hiram, vers. 11-14; 
andalso by the levy which he raised, vers. 15- 
25; and finally by the voyage to Ophir, which 
brought him gold, vers. 26-28 (Keil).—The seven 
years of the temple-building (chap. vi. 38), and the 
thirteen years of the palace-building (chap. vii. 1), 
are included in the twenty years of ver. 10. 
There is no historical connection between the sec- 
tion vers. 10-14, and that in vers. 1-9. The head- 
ing in ver. 1 is therefore repeated on account of 
the following collective remarks on the different 
buildings. 

Vers. 11-14. Now Hiram the king of Tyre, 
&e. Tho section in vers. 11-14 is easily seen to be 
an excerpt, which has gaps not to be filled with 
perfect certainty. According to chap. v. 1-6, Solo- 
mon had made a compact with Hiram, by the 
terms of which he was to indemnify him by the 
delivery of certain natural productions; no allusion 
is made here to any further recompense in the 
way of territory, nor to any payment of gold 
which Solomon had obtained from Hiram, It 
is plain, therefore, that the twenty cities were an 
equivalent for the 120 talents of gold mentioned in 
ver. 14. Probably Hiram had at first agreed to 
the proposition; but upon a closer inspection he 
was not pleased with these towns, though he had 
to abido by his agreement. This is the only ex- 
planation of the fact that no answer from Solomon 
to the question in ver. 13 is recorded. As we 
may conclude, from the account of their joint enter- 
prise in ver. 26 sg., that the friendly relations of 
the two kings continued, it is probable that Solo- 
mon satisfied him in some other way. 


The land biban is not the later province of Galilee 


hissing of terror. 


in its whole extent, but only the northern part of it, 
originally belonging to Naphthali; it was called 


oan bib) , district or country of the heathen 


(Isai. viii. 23; 1 Mace. v. 15). Solomon fixed upon 
it as an equivalent because it bordered on the ter 
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ritory of Tyre, and, as its name shows, was bot so 
much inhabited by Israelites as by heathens (cf 2 
Sam. xxiy. 7).-—The ‘TN is not, as in chap. xx 32, 


an expression of intimacy, but is a prince’s title (1 
Mace. x. 18; xi. 30). The designation dya5 ; 
) 


which Hiram gave the land of the twenty cities, is 
also given to a place or district in the tribe of 


Asher (Josh. xix. 17), and is derived from $33, 


vincire, to chain, to close; thus describing the dis- 
trict as closed (but not pawned, as some allege), 
by virtue of its geographical position. This is 
much more natural than the explanation, accord- 


ing to which bya is from Ssana , 2 e, stcut td, 
quod evanuit tanquam nihil (Maurer, Gesenius), or 


formed by 5 and Gaba (Thenius), and meaning 


iy 
“As nothing.” How could Hiram give the dis- 
trict a permanent name, which contained rather a 
mockery of himself than of the land? The asser- 
tion of Josephus (Antiq. 8, 5, 3), that XeAefov 
means obx apécxoy in Phoenician, is utterly with- 
out foundation. We have no need to seck the 
reason of the name in Hiram’s exclamation: 
“What cities are these,” &c.; the second sentence 
of ver. 13 is quite independent of the first. In 
order to reconcile the conflicting assertion in 2 
Chron. viii, 2 (that Hiram gaye cities to Solomon, 


-who peopled them with Israelites), with the pas- 


sage under consideration, it is generally supposed 
that Solomon had, in the first place, given up 
twenty cities to Hiram, but as they did not please 
Tliram, took them back again (Keil). But in) 
cannot, in itself, mean to give back, and our pas- 
sage also, which is the fullest, would in this case 
be quite silent about what it intends to state, 
namely, that Hiram had received an equivalent. 
Our passage cannot, at any rate, be disproved by 
the short, abrupt assertion of Chron. The ques- 
tion may be asked, too, if these cities were the 
same as in Kings. Perhaps later tradition, which 
Chron. follows, changed the circumstances so, be- 
cause people could not believe that Solomon 
should have given up Israelitish land to Tyre, con- 
trary to the law, Lev. xxv. 23 (cf Bertheau or 2 
Chron. viii. 1). , 

Vers. 15-19. And this is the reason of the 
levy, which, &c. It was chictly through Hiram’s 
aid that Solomon was enabled to undertake his 
buildings, but it was also a great assistance to 
him that he could use the Canaanites that were 
left in the land to perform this tribute labor. It 
seems from Judges ix. 6 and 2 Kings xii. 21, that 


xidon does not mean merely a wall of earth (fill- 
ing up), but a building (M°32) or a collection of 


buildings that serve to fortify a place, ¢. e., fortifi- 
cations, rampart, citadel. 
for Zion (2 Sam. y. 9), and Solomon renewed it, ¢f 
chap. xi. 27; 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. “Jt can only 
have been where Zion rises highest, and con- 
sequently most needs. fortification” (Thenius). 
The walls of Jerusalem do not here mean the walls 
of Zion, the upper city, but those of the lower city 
(see on chap. iii. 1), so that the temple mountain 
was included. Z/azoc, a town in the tribe of Naph- 
thali, formerly a Canaanitish royal city, was not 
far from the northern frontier of Palestine, and 





David had made such 


\ 
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was therefore “built,” #¢, fortified by Solomon, 
Josh. xix. 36; 2 Kings xv. 29. Afegiddo (ef. on 
chap. iv. 12) lay in an important military position, 
for it formed an entrance to the plain of Jezreel 
and the Jordan (meadows) valley, thus being the 
way from the sea-coast to central and north Pales- 
tine. Gezer, also once a Canaanitish royal city, 
between Beth-horoa and the Mediterranean sea; it 
lay in the southerly portion of the tribe of Eph- 
raim (Josh, xvi. 3). What Hazor was to the north 
and Megiddo to the central part of Palestine, Gezer 
and the lower Beth-horon were to the south; an 
army could much more easily penetrate to the 
capital from those places, than from the mountains 
of Judah (cf Thenius on the place). Ver. 16 is a 
parenthesis, and tells how Gezer came into Solo- 
mon's possession. Probably, it was the capital of 
a district that extended to the coast, into which 
Pharaoh entered from the sea. The great import- 
ance of the situation of this place made its posses- 
sion very valuable to Solomon. Whether the town 
was built again immediately after it was destroy- 
ed, or not until Solomon’s time, is uncertain; at 
any rate, he fortitied it, Baalath is a town in the 
tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), according to Josephus 
(Anéig. viii. 6, 1), not far from Beth-horon and Gezer; 
it has been wrongly asserted to be identical with 
Baal-gad at Hermon (Josh. xi. 17), because the 


directly following 479mR is = to D4 according 


to 2 Chron, viii. 4, and the later denotes the large 
and rich city of Palmyra, situated between Damas- 
eus and the Kuphrates (Keil). But the connection 
of wn with Baalath, Gezer, and Beth-horon indis- 
putably denotes a southern city, especially as the 
more northern fortresses, Hazor and Megiddo, were 
named before. OA is also named as a southern 


place in Ezek, xlvii. 19; xlvili. 28. - The addition 
“an the wilderness, tn the land,” can only mean, in 
the wilderness that Jay in Palestine, which is the 
wilderness of Judah; it is therefore unwarrant- 
able to add DIN, t. e., Syria, after }"UWa as some 


have done. Thus Thamar was the most southern 
fortress, and ‘commanded the passes which led 
to the most frequented routes from Edom to Jeru- 
salem” (Thenius), A fortified city was very neces- 
sary and important in this very place, and it is in- 
explicable that Solomon should have left the south 
without any fortress, and yet have fortified the 
distant city of Palmyra, beyond the contines of 
Palestine. As in all doubtful cases, so here the 
statement of the books of the Kings merits the pre- 
ference over that of the Chron., which has given 


occasion to the i’ri, Besides, 74M occurs no- 
where else, and it is much more probable that 
TOA has been changed into the famous spn 


than the reverse. The account of the fortresses 
that protected the land is followed (ver. 19) by an 
account of the buildings required for storage of 
victuals and materials of war. The cities of store 
were not dépdts of merchandise (Mwald), but ma- 
gazines of produce of the soil-reserved for times 
of need (2° Chron, xvii. 12; xxxii. 28). For the 
cities for chariots and horsemen see chap. x. 26. 
Vers. 20-23. And all the people that were 
left, &c. Ver. 20 refers back to ver. 15, and 
after it has been stated for what purpose Solomon 
raisod the levy, it now informs us whom it ine. 
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eluded. Upon qay-Dn , 1. @., slave-service, see 


chap. v. 13. Yay, ver. 22, means chiefly, officials 
of the war-department; \° chief officers of the 
army; and ywoy royal adjutants and life-guards- 


men. Gesenius, De Welte, and others translate the 
latter: chariot warriors, or chariot-driver, be- 
cuuse there were always three of them standing 
in one chariot; this, however, does not admit 
of proof, and tpiorary¢, as the Sept. usually 
renders it, does not mean churiot warriors. In 
every place where the word occurs in our books (2 
Kings vil. 2; xvii. 19; xv. 28; ix. 25) it denotes 
the royal staf’; in 2 Kings x. 25, the D's and 


poy’ are the king’s body-guard; and in 2 ait: 


xxiii. 8 (1 Chron. x. 11) still less is there reference 
to churvot warriors. The old glossaries explain 
Tplordrac, Tog Tapa yeipa Tov Paoiréwe. The 
reason ol the name cannot be given with certitude. 
For the 550 superintendents of the work see above 
on chap. y. 16. 

Ver. 24. But Fharaoh’s daughter came up. 
The two facts recorded in vers. 24 and 25 are by 
no means irrelevant and disconnected, as they 
appear; but plainly refer back to chap. ili, 1-4. 
They mean that the wants which were felt in the 
beginning of Solomon's reign ceased with the 
coupletion of all the buildings (vers. 1 and 10); 
the king’s consort took possession of the part of 
the royal palace that was for her use; and Solo- 
mou uo longer sacrificed on the heights, but always 
in the temple he lad built. 3s, ver. 24, is here 


the same as in Gen. xxvii. 30; Jud. vii. 19. It 
does not follow, because Solomon built Millo im- 
mediately after his consort repaired to her dwell- 
ing, that the former was to be a ‘protection to 
the harem” (Thencus), for there is no proof that 
the “house of Vharaoh’s daughter” was the 
rem, and Millo was evidently intended to pro-, 
teet Lhe upper city. 

Ver, 25, And three times in a year did 
Solomon offer, that is, on the three chief’ festivals, 
when the whole people assembled at the sanc- 
tuary (Iéx. xxiii, 17; xxxiv. 23). These were not 
ordinary sacrifices, but were especially solemn offi- 
cial ones, which the king, as head of the theocracy, 


offered, ‘The words myn BEY) TWN inxs VOM 


have been VEY differently ‘understood. Stier 
translates like v. Meyer, ‘and he burnt of it what 
was. fitting,” which ‘is wrong, because “that was 
before Jehovah” never means, what was fitting. 
Maurer’s interpretation is very far-fetched: et 
adolebat apud eum (se. Jova) td, quod coram Jova 
eral (sc. suffimentum). Mwald renders it: “he 
burnt incense alone there, where one stands be- 
fore Jahve, ¢. e, in the holy place.” But-what 
does burning incense alone mean? Thenius as- 
serts wey to be a false “insertion,” and translates: 
he brought with him (¢. e., himself) offerings of in- 
cense hefore the Lord (i. e., upon the altar of in- 
cense in the sanctuary). SMX is supposed to 
mean: ‘he, without the mediation of another,” so 
that ‘ we have here an evidence that Solomon, at 
least, exercised in person the functions of the 


high-priest.” But we cannot so easily. throw 
4we out of the text; and {my never means: he 
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| Xxxil, 35 ; 
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himself in his own person; so that the supposed 
“evidence” falls to the ground. Finally, Keil 
translates, because 4%13p7 is not preter. but infin. 


absol.: “and, indeed, setting fire to (the sacrifice) 
at the (altar), which was before the Lord;” but 
VYOpo always means ‘to burn incense” when it 


stands as here, without an object; besides, the 
sentence evidently means more than the immedi- 
ately preceding one, which speaks of burnt-offer- 
ings, in the case of which burning is of course 
implied. It is certainly true that Nyx here, as well 


as immediately after in ver. 26, and so often else- 


where, means “with, by,” and the suffix } must 
be referred to the preceding M31); but it is in- 


correct to make the clause “which was before 
Jehovah,” mean the altar of incense which was so 
described in Lev. xvi. 12, 18, and thus to conclude 
that Solomon burnt incense “in the sanctuary.” 
As 2 Chron. xxvi.16 shows, the priests alone might 
do this, even in later times; the kings were 
strictly prohibited. If an exception had been 
made in the case of Solomon, it could not have 
been noticed only casually and vaguely. That! 
clause by no means exclusively indicates the altar of 
incense, but, as chap. viil. 64 shows, the “brazen 
altar,” too, and this it is which is meant here. Ac- 
cording to Num. xv. 1-12 a meat-offering was offer- 
ed with every burnt and peace offering; and for the 
former incense was essential, according to Lev. ii. 
1, 2, which was wholly burnt (ver. 16), ‘In- 
cense,” therefore, was not only “offered” on the 
altar of incense in the sanctuary, but also on the 


altar of burnt-offering, and mop in Ps. exli. 2 is 


sy nony mous with 7M. This passage, then, 


says nothing remarkable respecting Solomon, but 
only that he presented his meat-offering three 
times a year, as well as his burnt and peace offer- 
ing. The parallel passage of Chron. therefore does 
not mention the latter expressly,.and only says: 
“Then Solomon offered burnt-offerings unto the 
Lord on the altar of the Lord, which he had built 
before the porch . . . three times in the year” (2 
Chron. viii, 12, 13). The concluding sentence 


nanny pbv' does not mean: “thus the house 
was finished ” (Luther), for this was not done by 
sacrifice and incense, neither does nb mean 


finished, but, to make perfect, whole. The house 
Solomon had built only became all it was designed 


to be, 7. ¢, Mat mad, a house of sacrifice (2 


} Chron. vii. 12), a central sanctuary, in that he pre- 


sented now all the offerings on the festivals which 
were appointed to be celebrated by the whole 
people (Lev. xxiii. 14; Deut. xxvi. 16); cf 2 
Chron. viii. 16. Béttcher: he brought the temple, 
as God's house and place of prayer, to its full 
meaning. é 

Vers. 26-28. And king Solomon made a 
navy of ships. This is told here because Solo- 
mon received through these ships the large amount 
of gold which he required, partly for his splendid 
buildings, and partly to carry on his expensive 
works. Ezion-geber, a sea-port of Edom, situated 
on the Elanitic arm of the Arabian gulf, Num, 
Deut. ii. 8. #lath is the modern Aka- 
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bah on the eastern bay of the same gulf, and was 
incorporated wilh the Israelitish kingdom by 
David, 2 Sam. viii. 14. Both cities were of the 
highest importance in a commercial view (cf. 
Winer, F.- W.-B. 1., s. 313, 361). The Phoenician 
sailors were accounted the most skilful, and were 
known even in distant lands (Winer IL., s. 406). 

Upon the fleet which sailed from Ezion-geber 
Chron. gives (viii. 18): ‘‘and Hiram sent him by 
the hands of his servants, ships;” and as there 
was no way of conveyance by land, nor means of 
shipping from Africa, this must only mean (as 
Keil remarks) ‘that Hiram gaye the ships for 
this voyage (to Ophir), 7. ¢., he ordered his people 
at Ezion-geber to build them, and sent all the 
requisite material not forthcoming at that place.” 
For the situation of Ophir see on chap. x. 22. 
Instead of 420 talents of gold, Chron. gives 450; 
this is. no doubt, only a change of the ciphers 5 
(20) and 9 (50). 


HISTORICAL AND ETIIICAL. 


1. This section now before us closes the ac- 
count of Solomon's buildings, which account em- 
braces the largest portion of the history of this 
reign. Never would the narrative lave dwelt so 
long upon them, had all these building-undertak- 
ines stood outside of all relation to the theocratic 
kingdom. None of all the kings of Israel ‘“ built” 
so much as Solomon, who is described for that 
reason, in the history of Israel, as the king of 
peace, the peace-prince. His buildings were no 
pleasure and luxury. structures, but were designed 
to further the greatness, power, and splendor of 
the kingdom, while at the same time they gave evi- 
dence thereof. First he built the house of Jehovah, 
which formed the heart and centre of the whole 
theocracy; then the palace, @ e, the house, 
“which was to shed glory on the second power in 
Israel, the kingdom which was then reaching its 
highest summit” (Kwald); then he fortified the 
house by Millo, and surrounded Jerusalem, the 
capital, with walls; furthermore he made fortresses 
and store-cities throughout the whole country, in 
north, middle, and south Palestine; and, finally, 
he himself began ship-building, so as to bring his 
kingdom into.communication with rich and distant 
countries. All this, however, he condueted so as 
to cause no injury to his own kingdom, but rather 
so as to bring it to a height of prosperity that it 
never before or afterwards attained. The time of 


the piby and with that of the ‘‘building” in its 
widest sense, came on nioby ; his building enter- 


prises were the natural result of the stage of 
development at which the kingdom was; he built 
to build up the kingdom, thus fulfilling his mission 
in the history of the theocracy. 

2. The appearance with which Solomon was 
favored after the completion of his many grand 
edifices, as the text clearly and positively says 
(see Exegetical upon ver. 1+ sq.), is expressly 
placed in relation to and contrasted with that 
which he had in the beginning of his reign, at 
Gibeon (chap. iii. 5). The Lord had given him 
not only what he had asked for, but also riches, 
dignity, and fame. He had succeeded in all that 
he had undertaken ; not only did he himself stand 
at the summit of fortune, hut his people had never 
before reached sucha great and prosperous state, 





being blessed with peace and quiet without, and 
with prosperity and comfort within (chap. iv. 20; 
v. 4 sg. ; viii. 66). Then came the second appear- 
ing, which contained with the remembrance of the 
prayer answered at the dedication of the temple, 
and the promise of blessing in the future, a threat- 
ening and warning very wholesome, and even 
necessary now for Solomon himself, who, thongh 
hitherto loyal and faithful to the Lord, was open 
to the temptation to fall away, as the after-history 
shows, and whose heart the searcher of hearts knew 
better than he did himself (ef chap. viii. 39). But 
it was also needed (the discourse ceases to con- 
cern Solomon alone after ver. 6) by that ever- 
restless, fickle people which in the enjoyment of 
the greatest happiness were in danger of forget- 
ting their Lord and God, and of relapsing into the 
idolatrous worship which was more agreeable to 
the flesh. Hence it appears, too, that the words 
in vers. 6-9 are the chief part of the divine dis- 
course, and not an addition invented by the author 
of these books, after the destruction of the temple, 
as Ewald and Hisenlohr assert. 

3. The divine threatening was literally fulfilled. 
No people in the world ever became such a “ pro- 
verb.” Singular as it stands in the world-history 
in its election, it is equally so in its rejection and 
ruin. It has remained, to the present day, the 
living witness of the saving love and grace of 
God on the one hand, and, on the other, of 
holiness, truth, and retributive justice. By its 
story it preaches to all nations the eternal truth 
wluch the prophet Azariah proclaimed to king 
Asa: “If ye forsake him, He will forsake you” 
(2 Chron. xy. 2). When, in consequence of their 
complete departure from God, the temple built by 
Solomon was destroyed, Israel ceased to be an 
independent kingdom, and the people were banish- 
ed; and when, after the second temple was built, 
they rejected David's great Son, their promised, 
true, and eternal king, in Whom all nations of the 
earth were to be blessed, this temple was destroy- 
ed never to be rebuilt, and the people were 
scattered through all the world, ceasing forever to 
be an independent kingdom and nation, every- 
where despised, reviled, and persecuted. 

4, The various huilding-enterprises of Solomon, 
as well as the arrangements more or less connect- 
ed with them, were practical evidence that the 
Lord had given him in unusual measure the wis- 
dom for ruling and skill in affairs which he had 
implored in the beginning of his reign (chap. iii. 
7-9). He knew how to procure the material, in 
part costly, which was requisite for his buildings, 
as well also the requisite architects and builders, 
by a compact (favorable to himself) with his 
Tyrian neighbor; and repaid him for the quantity 
of gold he supplied him with without heaping 
oppressive debts on his people, but by surrender- 
ing a district of little value near the Tyrian frontier, 
and almost altogether inhabited by strangers to 
Tsrael. He made use of the descendants of the 
subjugated Canaanites who were left in the land, 
to execute those public works which were de- 
signed to protect the country and further ‘its 
material prosperity ; thus sparing his own people, 
who, like every other free people, had no slavish 
work, but performed only military service. He 
built a separate palace for his consort, Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and by this means secured the favor of 
his powerful neighbors, the Egyptians. That the 
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temple he had built might become and remain the 
centra’ place of worship, and thus a bond of unity 
and communion for the entire people, he himself, 
as head and representative of the theocracy, 
offered solemn sacrifices on the three great yearly 
festivals, when all the tribes met. In order not 
only to meet the expenses of his many and costly 
buildings, but also to teach commerce to his peo- 
ple, who had hitherto almost entirely lived by 
agriculture, he managed to engage the sea-faring 
and skilled Plicenicians to build a common ficet, 
which opened the way to other seas and lands for 
them, and was the source.of great riches to his 
own kingdom. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-9. The second appearance of Jehovah 
to Solomon: (a) the point of time at which it 
occurred, vers. 1, 2 (see Histor. and Mthic.); (b) the 
object which it had, vers. 3-9 (Promise and warn- 
tng).—In the divine address to Solomon the good- 
ness aud the severity of God are shown (Rom. xi. 
22): his goodness in the establishment of His 
promises (vers. 3-5), his severity in the chastise- 
ment of backsliding (vers. 6-9).—Vers. 3, WurT. 
SumMm.: A most powerful thing is a devout, hum- 
ble, and believing prayer, for thereby man be- 
seeches God to grant hiin his desire (John xvi. 23). 
—To every house where the name of God is truly 
honored applies the divine saying : Mine eyes and 
my heart shall dwell there forever.—Vers. 6-9. 
Because men endure uninterrupted prosperity with 
wueh greater difficulty than they do crosses and 
afflictions, therefore, when they are at the summit 
of their wishes, and their hearts’ desire. it is most 
necessary that the grave importance of God and 
of eternity should be held up before them, so that 
they may not fall into security, and forget to work 
out their own salvation with fear and trembling; 
for what availeth it a man, &e. (Matth. xvi. 26). 
Ile who thinketh he standeth, let him take heed 
lest he fall (1 Cer. x. 12).—The more abundantly 
God displays his mercy and,love towards am indi- 
vidual or towards a nation, so much the more fear- 
ful will be the righteous sentence if the riches of 
His merey are despised.—In happy and prosperous 
days forget not that the Lord tells us: Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation —How many 
men, how many families, how many nations bless- 
ed in every respect, have come to a fearful and 
shameful end! Askest thou: Wherefore is this? 
the only reply is: Because they have forsaken the 
Lord their God; for what a man sows that shall 
he also reap.—Let him who will not recognize a 
divine justice turn to the twice-destroyed temple 
‘of Jerusalem, and to the world-scattered people 
who have become a by-word amongst all nations. 

Vers. 10-14. The demeanor of Solomon and 
Hiram towards each other. (a) Friends and neigh- 
bors should be of one mind, and mutually ready to 
help each other. (b) Let not him who has kindly 
nided thee with his substance be long awaiting 
the proofs of thy gratitude, and render to him 
more rather than less even if he need it not. 








(c) Regard not so much the gift which thou re- 
ceivest as the disposition of the giver, remember- 
ing always: it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.—From the heathen Hiram many Christians 
may learn, even wliere real cause for dissatisfac- 
tion and just claims exist, to state the dispropor- 
tion between gifts and recompenses with friendly 
words, and in a kindly manner.—Friends, who 
through long years have aided each other, must 
not be estranged, even when one thinks himself 
injured by the other, but must strive to come to a 
thorough understanding and agreement. 

Vers. 15-23. The plans and arrangements of 
Solomon for the benefit and protection of the land. 
(a) First he built the house of the Lord, forth from 
which would come all salvation for Israel; then 
he built the store-houses for times of need and 
famine, and as protection against the enemies of 
the kingdom. A wise prince cares alike for the 
religious and spiritual, and for the material and 
temporal well-being of his people, and in times of 
peace does his utmost to provide against every 
danger which may assail the land, either from 
without or within. For this a nation can never be 
grateful enough, and should uphold him with 
readiness and might, instead of murmuring and 
complaining, as is often the case. (b) Solomon's 
plan was. in his undertakings to spare his nation 
all servile labor, as far as possible. Therefore, 
for all compulsory service he employed the con- 
quered enemy, who, as such, were slaves. A wise 
prince will never impose burdensome taxes or 
heavy labor upon his people, and reigns much 
more willingly over freemen than over slaves; 
but a good and loyal people does not make free- 
dom a pretext for villany, and ever follows the 
king’s call for arms when the defence of “ Father- 
land” is concerned. For Israel can no more say 
with truth—The Lord is my rock, my fortress, 
and my deliverer (Ps. xviii. 3), if all the nation 
does not aid in its defences and fortifications. — 
Tn the kingdom of the true and eternal prince of 
peace bondage will cease, and all men shall ob- 
tain the freedom of the children of God.—Ver. 
25. Solomon sets a good example before all 
the people; he not only builds the temple, but 
also frequents it regularly. It is as much the duty 
of the highest as of the lowest to hear the word 
of God, to pray, and to celebrate the Sacrament. 
—Ver. 26 sq. A wise government seeks not only to 
preserve existing prosperity, but also to discover 
new sources thereof.—Many there are who travel 
over land and sea to seek gold, and to become 
rich. and forget that the Lord hath said: I counsel 
thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou 
mayest be rich (Rev. iii. 18). Expeditions into far 
countries must serve not only to obtain gold and 
treasure, but also to carry thither the treasure 
which neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal 
(Matth. vi. 19 sg.)—Commerce may become a rich 
blessing for a nation, but a greedy thirst for gold 
often leads to extreme luxury and neglect of God, 
as is many times exemplified in the history of 
Israel, 
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FOURTH SECTION. 
THE FAME AND THE MAGNIFICENCE OF SOLOMON, 


(CHAPTER X.) 
a > 


A.—The Visit of the Queen of Sheba. 


CHap. X. 1-13. 


1 Anp when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon concerning ' the 

2 name of the Lord [Jehovah], she came to prove him with hard questions. And 

she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bare spices, and 

very much gold, and precious stones: and when she was come to* Solomon, she 

3 communed with him of all that was in her heart. And Solomon told her all 

her questions: there was not any thing [a question *] hid from the king, which 

4 he told her not. And when the queen of Sheba had seen all* Solomon’s wisdom, 

5 and the house that he had built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of 

his servants, and the attendance of his ministers, and their® apparel, and his 

cupbearers, and his ascent® by which he went up unto the house of the Lord 

6 [Jchovah]; there was no more spirit in her. And she said to the king, It was a 

true report’ that I heard in mine own land of thy acts’ and of thy wisdom, 

7 Howbeit I believed not the words,’ until I came, and mine eyes had seen 7 ; 

and behold, the half was not told me: thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth 

8 the fame which I heard. Uappy are thy men,* happy ave these thy servants, 

9 which stand continually before thee, and that hear thy wisdom. Blessed be the 

Lord [Jehovah] thy God, which delighted i in thee, to set thee on the throne of 

Israel: because the Lord ‘[Jchov ah] loved Isracl forever, therefore made he thee 

10 king, to do judgment and justice. And she gave the king an hundred and 

twenty talents of gold, and of spices very great store, and precious stones: there 

came no more such abundance of spices as these which the queen of Sheba gave 

11 to king Solomon. And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from Ophir, 

brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug® trees, and precious stones. 

12 And the king made of the almug trees pillars for the house of the Lord | Je- 

hoyah], and “for the king’s house, harps also and psalteries for singers: there 

13 came no such almug trees, nor were seen unto this day. And king Solomon 

gave unto the queen of Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she asked, besides that 

which Solomon gave her of his royal bounty.’ So she turned and went to her 
own country, she and her servants, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 1. [The Sept. and Syr. render this very difficult expression, myn ny’ misby) you-ns (See Exeg. 


Com.), “heard the name of Solomon and the name of the Lord,” and the Arab: the same except in retaining fame in the 
first cls maser 
2 Ver, Many MSS. editions, and the Vulg. and Syr., insert king before Solomon. 
$ Ver. 3 There seems no sufficient reason for varying the translation of 434 occurring twice in such close prox- 
s des 


imity. he same variation is observed in the Chald. and Syr., but the Sept. have Adyos in both cases. 
4 Ver. 4. [Several MSS. followed by the Arab, omit ‘all’ 
5 Ver. 5. [The Sept., quite without authority, put the pronoun in the singular as referring to Solomon’s apparel. 
6 Ver. 5, [All the ancient versions render “ the burnt-offerings which he offered ” (see Exeg. Com.) and must there- 


fore have read ymby instead of ynby » but withont reason. See Exeg. Com. 
7 Vers. 6, 7. [The Heb. for report and acts, ver. 6, and words, ver, T, is the same 127 ’ bya and this sameness is 
Tt eee 
preserved in {he Sept., although hardly possible in English. 
5 Ver. S. [The Sept. curiously enough render “ happy are the 2omen.” ' 
9 Ver. 11. [Almug is not a translation, but only a putting into English letters of the Heb. mands . The ver- 
sions render:—Vulg thyina; Sept. weAexnrd (Alex. ameAexnta); Arab. colored wood, é. ¢ that kind of wood naturally 


painted with various colors, The sense as now generally understood is sandal-wood. See Exeg. Com. 
tu Ver. 13, LLit. gave her as from the hand of king Solomon.— F. G, 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-3. And when the queen of Sheba. 
Cf. 2 Chron. ix. 1-12. The name of Solomon 
became famous far and near, through the trading 
ships that were mentioned in chap. ix. 26 sq. 
A ne is here given. Ray, Sheba, is a country in 


Arabia. Felix (not to be Lentennded with NID, Tate 


Meroé in FE thiopia, as Josephus has it), on the Red 
Sea, rich in spices, frankincense, gold, and precious 
stones (Jer. vi. 20; HMzek. xxvil. 22: Tsai. Lx. G6; Ps. 
Ixxii. 15). ‘The Sab:eans, whose capital city was 
Sheba, had become, through their extensive com- 
merece, the richest nation among the Arabians” 
(Winer, 72.-W.-B. IL. s, 405; Duncker, Gesch. des 
Alterth. 1. s. 140 sq.). The Queen of this coun- 
try, who visited Solomon, was certainly the reign- 
ing one; according to Claudian im Mutrop. 1. 132 
the Sab:eans were generally governed by queens, 
but this has no historical foundation. Whether 
she were widowed or unmarried is, like her name, 
uncertain, Her fame spread with and through that 
of Solomon, who was the beau-ideal of a king 
throughout the Wast, for even the Koran mentions 
her visit to Solomon (Sur. 27), and there are many 
legends about it among the Arabians and Abyssin- 
ians. The former name her Balkis, and the latter 
Maqueda, and even say that she had a son by Sol- 
omon, named Menihelek (or Melimelek),* who was 
the ancestor of the Abyssinian kings (comp. Winer). 
These fables of after-times need no refutation. 


The words nin) DY, which are wanting in Chron., 


are by no means unsuitable or superfluous (Mo- 
vers); they exist in all the old translations, but 
have been very differently understood. Pyopter 
nomen Jeh. (Le Clerc) is least like it; neither is De 
Wette right: to Jehovah's honor; nor this, ‘the 
ng of what Solomon had become by Jehovah's fu- 
vor” (Gesenius) ; nor, the fame ** that Solomon had 

weadincd through the glory of his God” (Kwald) ; 
nor yet, “which he had attained, by Jehovah glo- 
rifying himself so in him” (Weil). The expression 


involuntarily reminds us of the mmo py? chap. ili. 


Pei: wii. 7, 18, 19; 20, 44, 43: 2 Sam. 
vii. 13. The house built to Jehovah’ 8 name was 
the first and principal reason of Solomon's fame; 
and was what the Queen had chiefly heard of, in 
which she had seen, like Hiram, an evidenco of 
wisdom. This she desired to prove for herself. 
To prove him with hard questions. To 
clothe wisdom in the form of proverbs, which were 
often dark and enigmatical on account of their bre- 
vity, is a primitive custom of the Fast, especially 
among the Arabians, who are very rich in proverhs; 
the collection of the Meidani, for instance, which 
contains 6,000 proverbs, and the Makami of tle 
Tfariri show this. Chap. iv. 32 says that 3,000 are 
hy Solomon; and those in his name, that are now 
extant, include many that are enigmatical. We do 
not mean enigmas in the sense of those that used 
to be propounded at meals or otherwise (ef Ro- 
senmiiller A, wu. N. Morgenland with Judges xiy. 
12); the Qneen did not want any trial of skill in 
enigmas with Solomon, but wished to propound 


*See the graceful account of the legends, in Stanley’s 
Jewixh Chur sh, Second Series, p. 259-262. sah hee 





important and difficult questions tohim. Solonion 
did not fail in a single answer (4°37) ver. 3 is solv- 


ing riddles in Jud. xiv. 19, and interpreting dreams 
in Gen, xli. 24; Dan. v. 12). 

Vers. 4-8. And when the Queen had seen 
all Solomcn’s wisdom. Solormon’s wisdom was 
shown, not only in his answers aud discourses 
(ver. 3), but in all his arrangements, in the whole 
constitution of the court. and manner of i eovern- 
ment; whithersoever the Queen looked, she » beheld 
evidence of his wonderful gifts and powers of 
thought. The house” is not the Temple, but the 
royal palace, as the following words concerning the 
court-appointments show. ‘! The meat of his table” 
is the royal table, the splendor of which is espe- 
cially described. The sitting of his servants, and the 
attendance of his ministers, means ‘the civil officers 
who sat at the royal table, and the servants, among 
whom were the ‘cup-learers,” in attendance upon 
them (Bertheau). These three descriptions have 
nothing to do with localities, with the ministers’ 
seats, the place where the servants stood, nor the 
preparations for the cup-bearing ir nor the 
order of the offices, and the rooms of the lower 
servants (Thenius); for the parallel passage in 2 


It is 
more doubtful how we are to understand the fol- 
Chron. has imp in- 


Chron. ix. 4 shows that yw are persons. 


lowing words inghn , &ee: 


stead. All the tr a ee give for both passages: 

“and the burnt-offerings, which he offered in Je- 
hoyah’s house ;” this would mean the solemn and 
magnificent rites of the Temple worship. But it 
would not agree with the description just preceding, 
of the royal table and court appointments, the ser- 
yants and cup-bearers; and above all, the splendid 
Temple building would have deserved mention; it 


would be necessary, too, to alter the text in both 
places; and indy) should be read, yet we have 


no grounds for doing this. If this were the right 
reading, the Chronicler, who was so partial to the 
details concerning the worship, would not have 
taken insSy instead. Most modern translators 
(Keil, Winer, Ewald), therefore, give ascent for 
ny: 
that led from the palace to the Temple ; and nby 


meaning the particular ascent of steps 


Kizek. xl. 26 has the same signification. This ascent 
of steps belonged to the palace, and very likely 
struck the eye, as it is here expressly mentioned ; 
it also appears from 2 Kings xvi. 18 that the king 
had a peculiar entrance of that kind to the Temple. 
The coneluding words of ver. 5 are literally, and 
there was no more breath in her; as the breath 
goes in terror (Josh. ii. 11: v. 1), so it also goes in 
cases of extreme astonishment. 

Vers. 9, 10. Blessed be the Lord thy God. 
We cannot conclude from these words that the 
Queen had formally confessed the One God of Is- 
rael, but rather that it meant what we have already 
remarked of a similar expression of Hiram, chap. 
y. 7. What she saw and heard excited her wendor 
to such a degree, that it seemed to Irer dircetly im- 
parted by the God Solomon adored, and for whom 
she became filled with reverence. Thic presents 
which the Queen, according to custom, made, con- 
sisted of those articles in which her land most 
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abounded, and for which it was most famous. The 
spices were principally the famous Arabian balm, 
which was largely exported; according to Josephus 
(Ant. 8, 6, 6) the balm-shrub was introduced into 
Palestine by the Queeu of Sheba (Winer, &.- W.-B. 
gs. L382): ; 

Vers. 11-13. And the navy also of Hiram, 
&e. The mention of the costly presents leads the 
author to the remark, vers. 11] and 12, which may 
be regarded as a parenthesis, that such articles of 
luxury were introduced in abundance into Jeru- 
salem by commerce; and the (fragrant) spices re- 
minded him of the equally great quantities of san- 
dal-wood that Solomon received through Hiram’s 
ships. This wood, which is indigenous to India, 
“was highly prized throughout the Kast for its fra- 
grance, and partly was carved into images, partly 
used for fine utensils, and partly used for incense- 
burning ” (Winer, II. s. 379). ydID (ver. 12) only 


occurs here, and its meaning is not quite cer- 
tain. The root 4p means, to support, make sure, 
te 


Thenius calls it ‘supports of the resting,” 7. e., 


seats made by Solomon on the walls of a palace or 
Temple room; but we do not find the slightest 
mention of such a Temple room anywhere. As 


Chron. has nid (from bbb, to prepare the way, 


Ps. lxviii.; v.) instead of our word, Bertheau 
thinks that yp like yy is to advance, so that 
both expressions really denote the same thing; 7@ 
é.. the “way of entrance, ascent.” Jarchi gives 
SYDD by MDYD @ e, wainscoting on the floor 
(tessellated pavements); and this seems the best. 
The translation, steps with banisters (Keil), has no 


authority. “193 and bay must be stringed instru- 


ments with sounding-boards; they are mentioned 
together in Ps. Ixxi. 22; evill. 3; cl. 3; we know 
nothing certain of their natures. Which Solomon 
gave her of his royal bounty (ver. 13), ¢. e, besides 
the things he presented her with according to the 
custom of kings, le gave her everything else she 
desired. We can searcely think this included, as 
the other translators think, any literary produc- 
tions. It is very doubtful whether the Ethiopian 
Christians ‘concluded vightly from these words 
that their Queen had a son by Solomon” (Ber- 
theau). 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The section before us does not, by any means, 
contain a story accidentally and arbitrarily inserted 
here, which, however beautiful it may be, might be 
left out without doing harm, because it does not 
bear upon the history of the lsraelite kings. How 
high the significance which has always. been at- 
tached to the event recorded is, is shown by the 
fact that the remembrance of it has been preserved 
outside of Palestine for thousands of years, and that 
two ancient peoples, the Arabians and Abyssinians, 
revered the Queen of Sheba as the mother of their 
line of kings; the Abyssinian tradition making the 
son she bore to Solomon the founder of the ancient 
Kthiopian kingdom. And when the Lord, from 
out the treasure of the Old Testament history, 
chooses this narrative, and presents it for the 
shaming of his contemporaries. this presupposes 
that it was known to and specially esteemed by all 
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than an ordinary visit of royal etiquette. Sabsea 
was reckoned to be the richest, most highly favored 
and glorious land in the ancient world, and there- 
fore was given the unique name of “The Happy.” 
Agatharchides names the Sabieans yévoe ravtoiag 
Kbpiov eddaoviac. Now when the Queen came 
with a splendid retinue to visit this distant land, 
and from no political design, but merely to see and 
hear the famous king; and when she, the sovereign 
of the most fortunate country in the world, declared 
that what she had seen and heard exceeded all her 
expectations; this surely was the greatest homage 
Solomon could have met, homage that no king had 
ever yet received; and the result was that Solomon 
was regarded as the ideal of a wise, great, and 
happy king, throughout the Kastern world. The 
visit of the Queen of Sheba marks, then, the splendor 
and climax of the Old Testament Kingdom, and 
marks an essential moment in the history of the 
covenant as well as of Solomon. This story is 
therefore in jts right place, following, as it does, 
the account of the great and glorious works Solo- 
mon made for his country and which acquired for 
him so much fame. 

2. The context explains the kind of ‘‘ wisdom” that 
the Queen sought and foundin Solomon. It was not 
much learning; neither were the riddles” that 
Solomon solved metaphysical problems, nor mere 
conversation and play of wit. Besides the answers 
he gave to her questions, his works. appoint- 
ments, and arrangements convinced the Queen of 
his great wisdom, in which she recognized the 
working of a peculiar power and grace imparted 
by God. It was also a practical or life-wisdom, 
such as Solomon himself describes, ‘‘a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her, length of days is 
in her right hand, aud in her left hand riches and 
honor. The merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precious thau rubies, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto her,” Proy. iii, 14-18. But this wisdom rests 
upon the foundation of the knowledge and fear of 
God (comp. ver. 1 and Prov. ii. 4-6), and the whole 
reign of Solomon is the result of the same (see 
Historical and Kthical on chap. iy. 29). ‘O! happy 
time, when mighty princes visited each other in the 
midst of their lands, made tranquil by a holy fear 
of God, so to vie with each other in wisdom and 
what is still better, the search after wisdom” 
(Hwald). 

3. When the Lord says in Matt. xii. 42 and Luke 
xi. 81: “The Queen of the south shall rise up in 
the judgment with this generation and shall con- 
demn it; for she came from the uttermost part of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and be- 
hold a greater than Solomon is here,” he recog- 
nizes the prophetical and typical meaning of our 
narrative, as is the case generally with the king- 
dom of Solomon. It is said in the prophetical 
descriptions of the peaceftl kingdom of Messiah, 
“the Kings of Sheba and Seba (Meroé) shall offer 
gifts; yea, all kings shall fall down before him; 
all nations shall serve him” (Ps. lxxii. 10, 11); and 
‘all they from Sheba shall come; they shall bring 
gold and incense, and they shall show forth the 
praises of the Lord” (Isai. lx. 6). The Queen of 
Sheba, who came from far, out of the happiest 
country of the world, to Solomon, brought him 
presents, and received all she wished from him, is 


other nations It is, therefore, something more [2 type of the kings who with their people shal] 
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come from far and near to the everlasting Prince 
of peace, the King of kings, and shall do him hom- 
age. Her visit is an historical prophecy of the true 
and eternal kingdom of peace. It is just this pro- 
phetical and typical character of the story that 
gives such emphasis to our Lord’s reproof of the 
hardened Israelites of His time. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-13. The queen of Sheba comes to Solo- 
mon. (a) She comes in order to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon. ()) She finds more than she expected. (c) 
She worships and praises the Lord for what she has 
seen and heard, (d) She returns home in peace, with 


rich gifts —Solomon receiving the Queen of Sheba. 


a type of Christ (Matt. xxii. 42), (a) He did not re- 
ject her who sought him, but raised her up (John 
vi. 37). (b) He solved her questions, and showed 
her his glory (John i, 9, 14; xxii. 46; vi. 68). (c) He 
accepted lier gifts, and gave her much more in re- 
tur, even all that she desired and requested. 
(John: x. 11, 28; xvi. 24; iv. 13 sq.). Vers. 1-3. 
The Queen of Sheba had everything that pertains 
to temporal prosperity and good fortune, high rank, 
power and honor, health and wealth; but all these 
satisfied not her soul; she sought the solution of 
the enigma of life, and when she heard of Solomon, 
and of the name of the Lord, she spared no expense 
or trouble, neither regarded the scorn and con- 
tempt of the world, in order to satisfy the longing 
of her soul for the word of life. She said not: 
Tam rich, and have an abundance, and need noth- 
ing; but she felt that she still needed the highest 
and the best. Ilow superior is this heathen wo- 
man to so many Christians, who hunger and thirst 
after all possible things, but never after a 
knowledge of truth and wisdom, after the 
word of life. We do not need to journey 
to Jerusalem, to find him who is greater than 
Solomon, for he has promised: “I am with 
you forever, until the end of the world,” and can 
be found everywhiere, if men seek him exrnestly.— 
God is not without a witness in the midst of the 
heathen, whereby they may feel and recognize Him, 
for He wills that all men shall be aided to come to 
a knowledge of the truth. The same God who 
gave Solomon the wise lieart for which he prayed, 
revealed to the inquiring spirit of the heathen 
queen what she most desired—Ver. 3. Oue re- 
ceives with readiness and alacrity the soul which 
longs after the truth of God; suely souls faithfully 
apply the same, they do not weary—and the coun- 
sel of God unto salvation is not withheld from 
them (Acts xx. 27, and James y, 19-20). 

Vers. 4-9. The acknowledgment of the Queen 
of Sheba, when she beheld the works of Solomon. 
(a) It is true. . . I would not believe it until I, 
&c., vers. 6, 7 (John x, 35, 38; xiv. 11). (v) Thy 
wisdom has exceeded, &c., ver. 7 (John vi. 68-sq.), 
(c) Wappy are thy men, &e., ver. 8 (Luke x. 23). (d) 
Praised be the Lord, &¢., ver. 9 (Mph. i. 3).—Ver. 
4. Words must be followed by works ; the behold- 
ing with her own eyes, and her very own experi- 
ence, must be added to the rumors she has heard. 
Nathaniel, when he heard of Jesus, the Messiah, 
spoke doubtingly at first: Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? But when he came and 





God, thou art the King of Israel (John i, 45-49), 
—Ver. 5. Great palaces, brilliant arrangements, 
&e., are objects worthy of real admiration if they 
are not evidently mere works to gratify the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life, but rather proofs of 
wisdom, of spiritual elevation, and of love of art. 
—Ver, 7. As in order to form a just conception 
of visible things we must see them with our own 
eyes—so also with invisible and divine things: 
rightly to recognize them as such, we must feel 
and taste their strength in our own hearts, and not 
merely hear of them from others (1 Pet. ii. 3; Ps. 
xxxiv. 9).—Ver. 8. Not because of their fine clothes, 
of their ligh position, of their splendid possessions, 
did the Queen regard the people and the servants 
of Solomon as blessed and happy, but because 
they could always listen to ‘his wisdom. How 
much the more are those to be esteemed blessed, 
who, sitting at His feet, who Himself contains all 
the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge, can 
hear the word of everlasting life from His mouth 
(Luke x. 23 sq). Ver. 9. It is proof of a good 
and noble heart, when a man gives thanks to God 
for the gifts which he bestows upon other men. 
CRAMER: Upon the land which God will bless Ho 
bestows good and wise rulers; but if He will to 
punish a country, he does the opposite (Is. iii. 4; 
Ke. x. 16,17). If the Queen, in God's gift of a 
Solomon to Israel, recognized a singular proof of 
God’s love to this nation, and exclaimed: Blessed 
be, &c., how can we thank and praise God enough for 
the love which sent his only begotten Son into the 
world, to save us from utter darkness, and to place 
us in the kingdom of His dear Son (Cor. i. 13; 
Eph. i, 3).—OstANDER: Rulers are given their high 
position by God, not simply to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of life, and to see good days, but to administer 
justice to their subjects, and care for their tempo- 
ral and eternal welfare. 

Vers. 10-13. The interchange of gifts between 
the Queen and Solomon. (a) The Queen is not 
content with words of praise and thanks ; she tes- 
tifies her gratitude by’ means of great and royal 
eifts. Of what avail is all mere verbal thanks and 
praise, if the life be devoid of lovely deeds, and of 
cheerful gifts, for’the acknowledgment of God’s 
kingdom? (b) Solomon needed not the gifts; he 
had more than she could give him (vers. 11, 12); 
he gave her all that heart could desire. What are 
all our gifts in comparison with those which we 
receive from the Lord,—those which are inimeas- 
urably beyond what we ask and seek (Eph, iii, 
20), and where it is more blessed to give than to 
receive (Acts xx. 35)? Vers. 1], 12. As God be- 
stows various gifts upon individual men, so He also 
blesses different countries with varied products, 
not that nations should covet and contest the same, 
but that they should serve and mutually benetit 
each other.—Ver. 13. With a treasure incompar- 
able in value to gold and jewels, the Queen joy- 
fully went her way, like the Hunuch of Ethiopia. 

How many are there who return from far jour- 
neys into distant lands, rich in gold and substance, 
but poor in faith and knowledge of the truth. They 
have lost more than they have won; the Queen 
gained more than she lost.—The generation of thu 
present day in comparison with the Queen of 
Sheba; its satiety and indifference, its unbelief 


saw he joyfully exclaimed: Thou art the Son of and its guilt (Matt. xii, 42). 
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B.—The Wealth, Splendor, and Power of Solomon's Kingdom. 
Cuap. X. 14-29 (2 Coron. IX. 13-28). 


14 Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six hundred 

15 threescore and six talents of gold, beside that he had of the merchantmen 
and of the traffick of the spice [omi spice] merchants, and of all the kings of 
Arabia,’ and of the governors of the country. 

16 And king Solomon made two hundred targets [%. e. large shields] of beaten 

17 gold; six hundred shekels of gold went to one target. And he made three 
hundred shields of beaten gold; three pound [manchs °] of gold went to one 
shield: and thé king put them in the house of the forest of Lebanon. 

18 Moreover the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with the 

19 best gold. The throne had six “steps, and the top of the throne was round be- 
hind: and there were stays [arms *] on either side on the place of the seat, and 

20 two lions stood beside the stays [arms]. And twelve lions stood there on the 
one side and on the other upon the six steps :- there was not the like made in any 
kingdom. 

21 ‘And all king Solomon’s drinking vessels were of gold, and all the vessels of 
the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure® gold; none were of silver: 

22 it was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon, For the king had at 
sea a navy® of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once in three years came the 

23 navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." So 
king Solomon exceeded all the kings of the carth for riches ‘and for wisdom. 

24 And all the earth sought to Solomon, to hear his wisdom, which God had 

25 putin his heart. And they brought every man his present, "vessels of silver, 
and v-_ssels of gold, and garments s, aud armor,* and spices, horses, and mules, 
arate year by year. 

26 And Solomon gathered together chariots and horsemen’: and he had a thou- 
sand and four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, whom he be- 

27 stowed in the cities for chariots, and with the king at Jerusalem. "And the king 
made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to be as the syea- 
more [mulberry *°] trees that are in the yale, for abundance. 

28 And Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn [a troop "|: 

29 the king’s merchants received the “linen yarn [troop] at a price. And a chariot 
came up and went out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and an horse 
for an hundred and fifty: and so for all the kings of the Hittites, and for the 
kings of Syria, did they bring them out by their means. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 15. (ona ws NID » on the meaning of this difficult expression, see Exeg. Com. The versions render as fol- 
lows: Vulg., the men who were over the tributes Sept., the tribute of those subject; Chald., the wages of the artisans; 
byr., simply from the artisans; and so the Arab. 

* Ver. 15. [The ancient versions generally sustain this rendering. The Chald. alone has RMIDAD 2b “kings of 


auxiliary or allied nations,” which must be wrong. The Heb. word ay is used Ex, xii. 88, Neh. xiii. 8, generally of 


“a mixed multitude ” of aliens attaching themselves to the Israelites ; ‘and Jer, xxv, 24, specifically of the mixed races 


of Arabia Deserta. Hence in the parallel place 2 Chron. ix. 14. we have ay. 
$ Ver. 17. [The Maneh=100 snekels. 


4 Ver. 19. [The Heb. AVI undoubtedly means arms, and is so rendered by the Syr. The Chald. and Arab. give the 
by 
sense of the A. V., while the Vulg. and Sept. render literally, hands. 
5 Ver, 21. [The English version gives without doubt the true sense ; so the Vulg., Chald., andSyr. The word mabple| 
is the part. pass. from api) to shut, ciose, and hence the Sept. version xpvoiw evennauee 


6 Ver, 22. [The Sept.and Chald. adopt the single instead of the collective meaning of “IN and render ‘a ship.” 


7 Ver, 22, [The other ancient versions (except that the Byr. and Arab. has elephants instead. of ivory) concur in the 
Bense of these words given in the English version; but the Vat. Sept. has instead Ai@wy topevt@y Kai meAcKynT@Y, st Des 
cut and graved. The Vat. Sept. ulso here inserts the passage omitted in Chap. ix. 


8 Ver, 25. [The Sept. render PU) (=armour) by oraxrjy, oil of myrrh. 
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Ver. 26. [The Vat. Sept. omits the first clause of ver. 26, and both recensions add to the verse the first part of iv. 


21. 


Also instead of 1,400 chariots they read 4,000 (Alex. 40,000) mares, 


10 Ver, 27. [DD PW=cv«spopos, ovxdutvos, the mulberry-tree, now rare, but anciently very common in the low- 


iands of Palestine. 


11 Ver. 28. [On the meaning of Mp » here translated “linen yarn,” see Exeg.Com, The Sept. and Vulg. have 


taken it as a proper name.—F. G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 14-15. Now the weight of gold, 
&e. The 666 talents have been very differently 
computed. According to Ex. xxxvill. 25 there are 
3,000 shekels in one talent, but Thenius reckons 
the shekel at 10 Thalers, so that the whole sum 
would amount to ‘‘ nearly 20 millions of Thalers in 
gold.” Keil, who had formerly reckoned it at 1,900,- 
875 Marks, caleulates it now at ‘over 17 millions 
of Thalers,” which plainly is too high. According 
to this, the golden crown which David took from 
the head of the Ammonite king, and which 
weighed a talent, not reckoning the precious 
stones in it (2 Sam. xii. 30), must have weighed 
834 Dresden pounds, and a talent was about 
30,000 Thalers, which is simply impossible. We 
prefer to reckon the talent at 2,618 Thalers* at 
present, as Winer (#.-W.-B. II. s. 562) and 
Bunsen (Bibelwerk I. Hinl. s. 377) think; this makes 
666 talents equal to 1,743,588 Thalers, a still 
considerable sum. We cannot see why the num- 
her 666 should be an “‘invénted” one, in which 
tradition betrays itself (Thenius). There is, in any 
event, no allusion in Rev. xiii. 18 to this passage, 
and this number has no particular signification any- 
where else. It only expresses the simple sum of 
the various receipts. Jn one year, i. e., per annos 
singulos (Vulgate); this snits our calculation very 
well, but not the 20,000,000 Thalers [or $15,000,- 
000]. Keil, without any reason, doubts the cor- 
rectness of this translation, in which all old trans- 
lators have agreed; for if, as he supposes, the 
freight of the Ophir fleet, which returned only 
once in three years, brought the 666 talents, it 
must mean in every third year. The 666 talents 
were the regular yearly income; but we must not 
necessarily suppose, with Thenius, that they were 
“the income of taxes laid on the Israelites them- 
selves ;” for there is no mention anywhere made 
of a yearly income tax. Ver. 15 tells of other 
less defined additions to the regular revenue. The 


Sept. renders the difficult expression NAN WIN 


by (epic) Tov dépov tov irotetaypévor; it appears 
also to have read differently. Thenius therefore 


conjectures it to be DIT wad, and trans- 


lates: “‘ from the contributions of the subjugated ;” 
but in opposition to this, Bertheau remarks rightly, 
“997777 occurs nowhere else, and wyy (C7uia) can 
searcely mean a tribute laid on the conquered 
lands in David's time, and as such raised by Solo- 
mon.” The expression is generally understood 


to mean travelling tradespeople, and as pan, 


i. e., merchants, follows, the latter “merchants” 
must mean ‘the pedlers or inferior shop-keepers ” 
(Keil). But this distinction is destitute of proof. The 


* If we reckon the Thaler at 75 cents, 10 Thalers, of 
course, are $7.50, and 20 millions of Thalers are $15,000,000. 
And taking the author’s estimate of values, é. é., supposing 
the talent to be equal to 2,618 Thalers, the 666 talents in the 
text would be equal to $1,306,691.—E. H. 





word 437) is never used for trading; D9 ATAin Num. 


xiv. 6 (xiii. 16, 17) means the men that Moses sent 
out to view and report upon the land. The Vulgate 
translates the parallel passage in 2 Chron. ix. 14; 
legati diversarum gentiwm. So also Berthean, ‘the 
ambassadors ” by whom the presents of other kings 
were brought. It is impossible to ascertain the 
exact income Solomon received from the traffic of 
the merchants; but there could scarcely have been 
a regular commercial tax (Thenius), and custom 
duties are still less to be supposed. The kings 
2707 are not “kings of the mixed tribes” (Keil), 


but could only have been Arabian tributary kings, 
who were subject to Solomon; probably they be- 
longed to the desert Arabia, or at least to a part of 
it, which joined the Israelitish territory (Thenius). 
Cf. Jer. xxv. 20; Ezek. xxx. 5. The governors are 
no doubt the same as those mentioned in chap. iv. 
7-19. The revenue-sources named in ver. 15 were 
plainly not gold, but in various kinds of produce. 
Vers. 16, 17. And king Solomon made twa 
hundred targets, ke. may is the large square 


shield, rounded down upon its length, covering the 
whole body. It was usually made of wood covered 
with leather, but these were overlaid with gold. 
139 is a smaller shield, either quite round or oval, 


also of wood or leather covered with gold. The 
latter was Minw, te. not: mixed with another 


metal, nor pure; but: stretched, hammered broad. 
The word shekel is left out in giving the weight, 
as often happens (Gen. x. 16; xxiv. 22; xxxvii. 
28). The 600 shekels for each large shield should 
come to 523% Thalers [$392-3]. If a talent is reck- 
oned at 3,000 shekels, and the talent be equal to 
2,618 Thalers [see note above], the 3 pounds for 
each smaller shield would be 2614 Thalers, as 3 
pounds are=300 shekels, according to 2 Chron. ix. 
16. This calculation appears far more probable 
than that 174 pounds of gold, worth 6,000 Thalers, 
were used for each shield (Thenius); or that the 
gold-plating of a large shield did not weigh quite 
9 pounds, and that of a small one nearly 45 pounds 
(Keil). These shields were borne, as chap. xiv. 27 
tells us, by the body-guard; but were used prob- 
ably only on special occasions, for they were 
more for show than for ordinary use, and served 
also to adorn the house of the forest of Lebanon 
(for which see above in chap. vii. 2). Golden 
shields are also mentioned in 1 Mace. vi. 39, and 
were used also by the Carthaginians (Plin. List. 
Nat., xxxv. 4). 

Vers. 18-20. Moreover, the king made a 
great throne, &c. The throne was not entirely 
made of ivory, any more than the palaces men- 
tioned in chap. xxii. 39; Ps. xlv. 9; Amos iii. 15, 
but was only inlaid with it, decorated. The wood 
of which it was made was overlaid with gold, and 
between, ivory was inserted. 2 Chron. ix. 17 gives 


“nD , pure, for ja , @@, purified. Rownd be- 
hind can scarcely be that “it had an arched or 
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rounded back” (Keil); or, “it terminated in a 
round crown” (wald), but means rather that ‘ it 
had a round covering attached to the back” (The- 
nius). Most probably the lions as well as the 
throne itself to which they belonged were made of 
wood overlaid with gold, as images of gods were 
made (Jer. x. 3 sg.). There was not a ‘lion on 
eacli of the arms” of the throne (Mwald), but on 


each side of it (yw) ; the twelve others stood on 


the six steps leading to the throne, each one facing 
another. ‘The remark, there was not the like made, 
&c., has refereuce to the artistic merit of the work 
as well as its costliness; the statues were at least 
as large as life. ‘On the ancient Assyrian monu- 
ments there are representations of high chairs with 
arms and backs, also such, the backs of which were 
supported by figures of animals (cf. Layard, Ni- 
neveh, 8, 344 sq.), but none of these chairs are like 
that of Solomon. Later ages only can produce 
more splendid thrones. Cf. Rosenmiiller, Alles 
und Neues Morgenland, 111. s. 176 sq.” (Keil). 

Ver. 21. And all king Solomon’s drinking 
vessels, &c. ‘The account of the great quantity 
of gold and silver in Solomon's time does not ap- 
pear in the least exaggerated when we compare 
those of other ancient writers about the amount of 
precious metal in the ancient Kast. Sardanapalus, 
for instance, had, when Nineveh was besieged, 150 
golden bedsteads, 150 golden tables, a million tal- 
ents of gold, ten times as much silver, and 3,000 
talents had been previously divided by him among 
his sons (Ktesias by Athenzeus, xii. p. 529). No 
less than 7,170 talents of gold were used for the 
statues and vessels of the Temple of Bei in Baby- 
lou (Miiuter, cel der Babyl., s. 51, where the pas- 
sages of the ancients that refer to it are given). 
Alexanders pillage of Mcbatana was valued at 
120,000 talents of gold (Diodor. Sieul. Bibi. 17). 
Cyrus’ pillage was 34,000 pounds of gold and 500,- 
000 pounds of silver, besides an immense number 
of golden vessels (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxvii. 3; ef. 
Symbol. des Mos. Kult. I. 8. 259 sq.). 

Ver. 22. For the king had at sea a navy 


of Tharshish, Xe. wwon , the ancient Phoeni- 


cian emporium, Tartessus, on the far side of the 
pillars of Flercules in south-western Spain; it is 
described as lying in a district which was rich in 
silver. Its situation has been much disputed, but 
the above may be taken as the correct account (see 
tlie opinions in Winer, #.-W.-B, IL. s. 603). (Uf 
Ezek. xxxvili. 13; Jer. x. 9; Isai, xxiii. 10.) That, 


however, WwM NX does not here denote ships 
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going to Tharshish, is evident from the passage, 1 
Kings xxii. 48, “ Jehoshaphat made ships of ‘Thar- 
shish to go fo Ophir for gold (é. @, to fetch gold); 
but they went not, for the ships were broken at 
Kzion-geber (7. ¢., on the Arabian gulf).” Where- 
soever we may look for Ophir, it was certainly not 
in Spain, as every one kuows, but in the Kast, that 
is, in the opposite direction. The ships that Solo- 
mon and Iliram had built (chap. ix. 28) in Hzion- 
geber were also destined to go to Ophir, therefore 
zould not possibly have been intended for a voyage 
to Spain (which was reached by the Mediterranean 
sea), because the way around South Africa was 
then unknown. ‘The productions, too, which ver. 
22 tells us the Tharshish ships brought, show be- 
yond dispute that the voyage was not to Tharshish, 








for though there was plenty of silver in Tharshish, 
in Spain, there was no gold, and very few apes or 
peacocks, and but little ivory. Keil now admits 
this, though he once held the far-fetched idea that 
Jehoshaphat brought the ships built at Mzion-geber 
across the isthmus of Suez, transported also over 
land, to sail thence to Spain. The ships with which 
the Phoenicians used to go to the distant Tharshish 
were very large and strong, perhaps the largest 
trading vessels; and as large ships now that go far 
are named after the lauds they sail to, for instance 
Kast-Indiamen, Greenlanders, so in Solomon's time 
or that of our author, the Phoenicians called large 
trading vessels Tharshish ships; it had become a 
regular name, as the following passages show: 
Isai. ii. 16; Ps, xlviii. 8. Taking everything into 
the account then, we can regard the formula: ships 
went to Tarshish (2 Chron. ix. 21) as only a mis- 
taken interpretation of the expression: Tharshish 
fleet—a mistake that is easily accounted for, as at 
the time Chronicles was written the voyages of 
Tyrians as well as of Israelites to Ophir and 
Tharshish had long ceased, and the geographical 
position of both places was forgotten by the Jews 
(Keil). hough the passage under considera- 
tion does not say expressly whither the Tharshish 
fleet was going, chap. ix. 28 and xxii. 49 show that 
Ophi must have been its destination, But much 
has been written about the situation of Ophir which 
has been greatly, and is still, disputed (cf Winer, 
h.-W.-B. 11. s. 183 sy.; Uerzog, Real-Encykl. on the 
word). This much, however, has been settled ly 
recent researches, that we are to look for it either 
in India or in South Arabia. In support of India 
the products named in ver. 22, and which are in- 
digenous thereto, have been urged, and appeal has 
been made to the fact that the ships returned only 
every three years, which suggests a greater dis- 
tance than Southern Arabia. But the chief import, 
gold, which must have been plentifid in Ophir, is 
not found on the Indian coast, but is met with, first, 
north of Cashmere. South Arabia, on the con- 
trary, was famed for its abundance of gold, and 
Asia Minor imported its gold chiefly theuce. The 
D™Dn, rendered peacocks by all the old trans- 





lations, seem even more than the ppp , 2%. @, apes, 


to point to India, for they originally came from 
there (Oken, Nuturgesch. der Voyel, s. 625); the ivory 
too, which is in other places simply expressed by 


yw reminds us of India. But as Ophir certainly 


cannot mean India, we decide, with Mwald and 
Keil, for South Arabia. The former supposes that 
Ophir, situated on the south-eastern coast of Ara- 
bia, since people made voyages thence to India, 
included, in common parlance, this latter land, just 
as the name Havilah, Gen. x. 7, 29, denoted lands 
that lay still farther east. Probably Solomon’s and 
Hiram’s ships first went to the original Ophir itself 
(chap. ix. 27), but later larger ships went farther, 
and besides the gold of Ophir brought apes, pea- 
cocks, and ivory, ¢. e., Indian products and articles 
of luxury. We may also suppose that there was 
even then some commerce between India and South 
Arabia, and that Indian products reached Ophir, 
whence the Ophir voyagers brought them to Pales- 
tine. This is much more probable than Keil’s sup- 
position, which is that the products in question 
were African, being brought over to Ophir in the 
trading which took place between Arabia and the 
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opposite coast of Ethiopia. Though there was a 
“species of tailed ape” in HE thiopia, there were no 
peacocks and’ no sandal-wood. Thenius very un- 
necessarily supposes that the same writer who 
wrote chap. ix. 27 sq. could not have written this pas- 
Suge, because each passage speaks of the voyage 
to Ophir in a diflerent manner; whence again the 
ecompilatory character of our books must follow. 
The first account is of the first voyage, and the 
second account of the later and more extended one. 
Vers, 23-27, So king Solomon exceeded, 
&e, From vers, 23-29, by way of conclusion, 
everything that was to be said of the glory of 
Solomon is summed up, and at the same time some 
things not yet mentioned are added. For vers. 
23-24 cf. chap. iv. 29-34. According to the uni- 
versal custom in the East all, who came to see and 
hear Solomon brought him presents, and this was 
repeated “year by year,” so highly had he risen 
everywhere in consideration. For ver. 26 cf. 
chap. iv. 26, and chap. ix. 19. -In ver. 27 silver 
only is mentioned and not gold (which the Sept. 
unjustifiably adds here from 2 Chron. i. 15), be- 
cause enough had been said already about gold. 
The great quantity of silver does not necessarily 
show that there was a silver trade with Tharshish 
which was rich in that metal, for there was a great 
deal of silver in Asia: Sardanapalus in Nineveh 
(see above on ver. 21), rich as lie was in gold, had 
ten times as much silver, which he certainly did 
not get from Spain. The cedar-wood which 
came from Lebanon was as plentiful there in Je- 
rusalem as common building timber, which was 
taken from sycamores (Isai. ix. 10), which did not 
grow on high mountains but very often in the low- 
lands of Palestine (Winer, 7?.- W.-B. Il: s. 62 sq.), 
and were therefore cheap and easy tobehad. The 
mode of expression is hyperbolical and Oriental, 
and cannot be taken literally any more than chap. 
iv. 20. 

Vers. 28, 29. 
brought, &e. Verses 28 and 29 contain supple- 
mentary remarks to the account given in yer. 
of Solomon’s war-forees, explaining how he ac- 
quired the latter, namely, by sending special mer- 
chants to trade with Kygypt, which was famous for 
its breed of horses, and was the country of “horses 
and chariots” (Mx. xiv. 6 sg.; xv. 
XVili. 24; Isai. xxxi. 1; Jer. xlvi. 2, 4; Deut. xvii. 
16). mp; which occurs twice in ver. 28, is diffi- 


cult ; but it can only mean collection, collexio, mul- 


titude (Gen. 19, 10; Ex. vil. 19; Jer. iii.17).. If 
we adhere to the masoretie punctuation we must 
render it as Gesenius does: “ Anda number of royal 
merchants fetched a number of the same (horses) 
for money;” the passage would thus contain ‘a 
kind of play on the word,” which would be here 
without design or meaning. The Sept. and the Vul- 
gate regard alg as denoting locality, and connect 
it with pmyowy; the departure of horses. from 
Egypt and Hn Coa (éx Oexové de Coa); but neither 
the Bible nor any ancient translator mentions a 
country or town named Coa or Cawe, and yet as a 
place of trade it could not have been insignificant 
or unknown. Thenius arbitrarily aud incorrectly 


changes the first 7\px into yIpAN ; Thekoa, some 


miles from Jerusalem, was not a trading town but 
a small place situated on a height and inhabited by 
sheplierds (Winer, s. 606). The trauslation ‘“re- 
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And Solomon had horses | 
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;mon exceeded all the kings of the earth for 
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mainder ” (or surplusage) (Hwald) is no better than 
that given by some Rabbins, woven texture. The 
second 7}p!> can have no other meaning than that 
of the first; it means “collection” each time, 4. ¢., 
collection of horses, and the passage becomes quite 
clear, if, leaving the masoretic punctuation, we join 
the first mpd to the preceding words, making one 
sentence of them: “Concerning the ‘pringing of 
horses out of Kgypt, and their ‘collection, the mer- 
chants of the king made a collection of them for a 
certain price.” This shows that the lorses were 
not brought up one by one, but in droves each time. 
When 600 shekels were given for a chariot and 
150 for a horse, the first price of course included 
that of the harness for two horses belonging to the 
chariot, and also that of a reserved horse (see above 
on chap. iv. 26). The single horses at 150 shekels 
must have been riding-horses. We cannot tell the 
exact amount of this price in our money, as the 
value of the shekel is not fixed. If, like Winerand 
others, we compute it at 26 silver grosclen, 150 
shekels would be equal to 130 Thlr. [$97.50]; Keil 
agrees with this, but formerly thought, with others, 
that it only amounted to 65 or 66 Thlr.; Thenius 
givesitat 100 Thlr. The traders were called * king’s 
merchants,” not because they had to give an account 
of their dealings to the king (Bertheau) but * be- 
cause they traded for the king” (Keil); as such 
they were respected, and distant kings employed 
them in procuring horses. The //ittites are not the 
same as those named in chap. ix. 20, but were an 
independent tribe, probably in the neighborhood of 
Syria, as 2 Kings vil. 6 mentions them as in ulliance 
with the Syrians. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the section before us the delineation of Sol 
omon’s vlory reaches its climax. No other king’s 
reign is treated at such length in our booksas that 
of Solomon, which alone occupies 11 chapters. But 
this whole historical representation has the same end 
in view that this section, referring to the promise, 
chap. iii.13. expresses in the words: “ King Solo- 
riches 
and for wisdom,” @. ¢, all conceivable greatucss, 
might, riches, dignity, fame, and splendor were united 
to such a degree in Solomon (which never happened 
to any king before or after), that le was looked on as 
the very ideal of a king throughout the East; and his 
‘“‘olory” became proverbial (Matt. vi. 29; Luke xii. 
26). The reason that this glory, which here reaches 
its highest point, is depicted just before the account 
of his deep fall (chap. xi.), is to be found in the theo- 
cratic view of the historian, and is, in an historico- 
redemptive relation, of high significance. In the 
divine economy the Old-T'estament kingdom was 
destined to reach its culminating point in David's 
son; but.as the old covenant moved generally in 
the form and covering of bodiliness, visibility, and 
outwardness, described as aapé by the New 'Tes- 
tament; so the glory of the Old-Testament king- 
dom was a visible and external one; its highest 
point was determined by riches, power, fame, 
dignity, and splendor. Corresponding with the 
kingdom of Israel kata odpxa, it can be but a glory 
Kara oapKa, 2. é., a visible, extern:J, and therefore 
temporal and perishable, which, like the old cove- 
nant, pointed beyond itself, to an invisible, spiritual, 
and therefore imperishable, eternal glory. The 
same Old Testament king, under whom the king- 
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dom reached its greatest degree of glory, prepared 
the way for its gradual decline, and no one preached 
more powerfully the vanity and nothingness of all 
- temporal splendor than he when proclaiming, it is 
all vanity (Iecles. i. 2)! In complete contrast 
with the Old-Testament glory of Solomon we see 
the New-Testament glory of the son of David. in 
the most eminent sense, the true Prince of peace, 
who had not where to lay his head, and was 
crowned with praise and honor, not through riches, 
power, dignity, or splendor, but by the suffering of 
death; who became perfect through self-abnegation 
and obedience unto the death on the cross, and sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of Majesty ; 
Whose Kingdom is everlasting and his glory imper- 
ishable (Heb. ii. 9; v. 9; viii. 1; xii. 2; Lukei.33). 

2. Amony the things related to show the splendor 
of Solomon’s reign, special mention is made of the 
throne as the symbol of royal majesty, and at the 
same time the centre or seat of this glory; and it 
is expressly added that there was not the like in 
any kingdom. which no doubt refers principally to 
the lions. ‘The number of these lions, twelve, has 
reference, indisputably, to the number of the tribes 
of Israel above which the king was elevated and 
over which he reigned, and for that reason the lions 
stood below him on the steps of the throne. Ewald 
gives the following as the reason for this symbol, 
“indisputably because the lion was the standard 
of Judah.” ‘This, however, does not appear to be 
so from Gen. xlix. 9, nor from Isai. xxix. 1 and 
Vzek. xix. 2; and besides, all the twelve tribes could 
not be ranged under the particular banner of the 
tribe of Judah. Thenius thinks that the two lions 
next the throne were ‘rather the guardians of it,” 
and the twelve others on the steps represented 
‘the power of the twelve tribes united in one 
throne.” But the lion isnever mentioned as “keep- 
ing watch,” and moreover, the signification of those 
beside the throne could not differ from that of those 
before and below it. All nations have, from time 
immemorial, regarded the lion as the king of beasts 
(cf. the numerous passages of the ancients on this 
subject, in Bochart, /eroz. I. ii. 1), and is therefore 
a fitting symbol of monarchy, which consists in 
“reigning and ruling” (see above on chap. iii. 9). 
The lion “is the strongest among beasts” (Prov. 
xxx. 30, 31), and his roaring announces the coming 
of judginent (Am. ii. 8; i. 2; Rev. x.3). The two 
lions at the right and left of the king as he sat on 
the throne, denote his twofold office of governing 
and judging. If, then, the entire people are sym- 
bolized by the twelve lions, the meaning, must be 
that Israel was the royal people among nations; 
just as the twelve oxen that bare up the mol- 
ten sea signified that Israel was the nation of 
priests (see above in chap. vii. 25). The people 
chosen by God from among all people are a nation 
of kings and priests (Hx. xix. 6; Rev. i. 6; v.10); 
just as it culminates, as a priestly nation, in the 
high-priest, so it does also,as a royal one,in its king. 
Here we think involuntarily of the throne of Him 
who is beth lamb and lion (Rey. v. 5, 6), who is 
the Prince of earthly kings, and has made us kings 
and priests to His Father, God (Rev. i. 6; v.65 vil. 








‘thousand (=144,000), and these are represented 


by the twice twelve of the elders who stand before 
his throne (Rev. iv. 4, 10; vii. 4; xiv. 1). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 14. (a) The glory of Solomon. Whereinit lay 
(Power, dominion, pomp, splendor, glory, and honor, 
everything that men wish or desire in this world— 
all these we see before us in the life of this one 
man, But the glory of man is as the grass of the 
field, which fades and withers; truly, the lilies of 
the field exceed it in glory, for even, &c.—and 
Soiomon himself confessed: All is vanity; I have 
seen all the works, &c, Eccles. i. 2; ii. 11; 
Ps. xlix. 17, 18. The world passes away, &c.). 
(6) Its significance for us (that we should seek after 
that other and imperishable glory, prepared for us 
by him who is greater than Solomon, Jno. xvii. 
24. Scarcely one of many thousands can attain to 
the glory of Solomon, but to the glory of God we 
are all called, 1 Thess. ii. 12; if our life be hidden 
with Christ in God, then ‘shall we when Christ,” 
&e., Col. iii. 83,4. Therefore shall we rejoice in the 
hope of future glory, and not only so, but in tribu- 
lations also (Rom. v. 2, 3) for our “light affliction, 
which is but for a moment,” &c., 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). 
—Power and dominion. (a)The responsibility in- 
volved therein (“to whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required, and to whom men,” &e., 
Luke xii. 48; singular endowments bring with 
them singular requirements—authority is power 
eiven for the use and benefit of inferiors—wealth 
is bestowed upon the rich that they may relieve 
necessity according to their means). (0) The perils 
connected with it (pride and haughtiness, forget- 
fulness of God, and unbelief), Ps. Ixii. 11; lil. 9; 
1 Tim. vi. 9; Matt. xvi. 26. Therefore envy not 
the rich and powerful, for they are exposed to 
many temptations. But godliness with content- 
ment, &c., 1 Tim. vi. 6. Wirt. Summ.: Devout | 
Christians may have and hold gold and silver, lands 
and possessions, cattle, in short everything, and 
with a good conscience, if only they do not misuse 
them by idle pomp or for the oppression of their 
fellow-creatures; for they are gifts and favors of 
God, which he lends them. The silver and the gold 
is mine, saith the Lord of hosts (Haggai ii. 8; Ps. 1. 
i0). The throne of Solomon, stately and magnificent 
as it was, is long since crumbled to dust, but His 
Throne, before whose judement-seat we must all 
appear, endures to all eternity.—The man to whom 
God has given great wealth and high position in 
the world may indeed dwell in splendor; but 
every man sins whose expenses exceed his income, 
or are greater than his position in the world re- 
quires. Golden vessels are not necessaries of life, 
nor do they conduce to greater happiness or con 
tent than do earthen and wooden ones. It is the 
duty and right of a prince to bring an armed force 
to the defence of the country against her enemies, 
but prince and people must ever remember what 
the mighty Solomon himself says: The horse is 
prepared against the day of battle, but safety is of 
the Lord (Prov. xxi, 31; ¢f. Ps. xxxiil. 16-19; Is, 


10, 17). His people number twelve times twelve | xxxi. 1). ; 
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CHAPTER XI. 1-13. 1 
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EIFTH SECTION. 


SOLOMON’S FALL AND END, 


Coap. XI. 
>—————_—_- 


A.—The unfaithfulness towards the Lord and its punishment, 


Cnap. XI. 1-13. 


1 Bur king Solomon loved" many strange [ze foreign] women, together with 
the daughter of Pharaoh,” women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zi- 
donians, and Hittites; of the nations concerning which the Lord said unto the 
children of Israel, Ye shall not go in to them, neither shall they come in unto 
you: for surely they will turn away your heart after their gods: Solomon 
3 clave unto these in love. And he had seven hundred wives, princesses, and 
4 three hundred concubines; and his wives turned away his heart. For it came 
to pass, when Solomon was old, t/at his wives turned away his heart after other 
gods*: and his heart was not perfect with the Lord [Jehovah] his God, as was 
5 the heart of David his father. For Solomon went after * Ashtoreth the goddess 
6 of the Zidonians, and after Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites. And 
Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord [Jehovah], and went not fully after 
7 the Lord [Jehovah], as did David his father. Then did Solomon build an high 
place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the hill that zs before Jerusalem, 
°8 and for Molech, the abomination of the children of Ammon. And likewise did 
he for all his strange [# ¢ foreign] wives, which burnt incense and sacrificed 
unto their gods. 
9 And the Lord [Jehovah] was angry with Solomon, because his heart was 
turned from the Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel, which had appeared unto him 
10 twice, and had commanded him concerning this thing, that he should not go 
- after other gods: but he kept not that which the Lord [Jehovah] commanded. 
11 Wherefore the Lord [Jehovah] said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done 
of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant and my statutes, which I have 
commanded thee, I will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to 
12 thyservant. Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it for David thy father’s 
13 sake: but I will rend it out of the hand of thy son. Howbeit, I will not rend 
away all the kingdom; dwt will give one tribe* to thy son for David my ser- 
yvant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake which I have chosen. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL ° 


4Ver. 1.—[The Sept. renders here hv dedoyvvys, which is not borne out by the character of Solomon, as fs pointed out 
in the Exeg, Com, Immediately after this the Vat. Sept. introduces ver, 3, transpused from its place, but omits its last 


elause altogether. H y 
2 Ver, 1.—[All the ancient versions class Pharaoh’s daughter among the “strange wives,” which sense our author, as 


also Keil rejects. See Exeg, Com. f Mi X 
3 Ver. 4.—[The Vat. Sept. omits the middle clause of ver. 4, and mixes together vers, 6-8, omitting much of them. 
4 Ver, 5.—[Notwithstanding the arguments in the Exeg. Com, against the personal idolatry of Solomon, it is to be 


_ remembered that the phrase DIAN ody ITN yon , to go after other gods (vers. 4, 5, 10) is one already 


established as far back as the Pentateuch as an expression of idolatry. ‘ 
5 Ver. 13.—[For one tribe the Sept. have oxjmtpor év, which is, however, probably to be understood in the same 


sense.—F, G.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-2, But king Solomon loved, fc. 
With these words a new and very essential part 
of the history of Solomon begins; they do not 
break the thread of the story abruptly, but stand 
in a connection with the preceding, to be well 
considered. Our writer evidently had in his mind 
the command giveu to kings in Deut. xvii. in which, 
vers. 16 and 17, itis said: “but he shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to return 
to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses 
.... neither shall he multiply wives to himself, 
that his heart turn not away; neither shall he 
greatly multiply to himself silver and gold.” The 
great riches in silver and gold were mentioned in 
the preceding section, chap. x. 14-29, and also, 
finally, the number of horses brought out of 
Keypt; and’mention of the many strange wives 
immediately follows. If there were danger of 
tiring away from the strict and serious religion 
of Jehovah connected with the enormous riches, 
the luxury and splendor of the court, this was much 
more the case with the large harem. Solomon did 
not withstand this last danger; what was foreseen 
in the laws for the kings happened: “his heart 
was tfirned away.’ Whut we learn from the con- 
nection of these two sections is very important: 
namely, that it was not vulgar, coarse sensuality 
that gave rise to such a large harem, but the rea- 
son was rather, that as Solomon grew in riches, 
esteem, and power, excelling all other kings in 
these (chap. x. 23), he wished also to surpass 
them in what, according to Mastern ideas, even in 
the present day, especially belonged to the court 
and splendor of a great monarch; that is, the 
largest possible liarem. But this was the occasion of 
his fall. It is therefore very arbitrary of the Sept. 
to describe AN ver. 1 by yy dtAoybvatoc Kai EXaBE 

ae 


yuvaikac aAorpiac, and quite wide of the mark in 
Thenins, who, explaining this for the original 
reading, says that Solomon was an ‘“enervated 
slave to his senses.” Were this the case, traces of 
it would have been apparent earlier; but we do 
not hear, respecting Solomon, the slightest intima- 
tion of any previous sexual irregularity; he did 
not succumb to the influence of his many wives 
until he had become advanced in years (ver. 4), and 
had reached the summit of his prosperity and 
power. For his marriage with the Kgyptian, see 
above on chap. iii. 1; she did not rank among the 
other strange women, 7. e., those whom it was for- 
bidden in the law to marry, as ver. 2 expressly 
remarks (ef. Nx. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 3, 4: Josh. 
xxiii. 12). Itwas only through them that strange 
worship, the Asiatic, was introduced into the 
land; but there is not the slightest trace of Ngyp- 
tian worship. The Moabites dwelt east of the 
Dead Sea, the Ammonites were north of then, and 
the Kdomites south; but the Zidonians and Hit- 
tites lived north of Palestine, where Phoenician 
worship prevailed. Cf Deut. xxiii. 4; Hzra ix. 
12; Neh. xiii. 23. 

Ver. 3. And he had seven hundred wives, 
&e. Ver. 3. min’ means princesses, women of 

i 


the first rank; not those who received rank by 
entrance into the harem, but those who were of 
noble families. The great number of these wo- 
men, with all of whom it was not possible for 
Solomon (now elderly) to hold sexual intercourse, 





but especially their high rank, shows the reason 
they were maintained; seven hundred from the 
noblest princely louses of foreign nations served 
to add the greatest splendor to the court. Many 
think it probable that the majority of these wives, 
although they all were in subjection :9 him, served 
rather as singers and dancers to amuse the old 
and feeble king (Stollberg, Liseo), The opinion is 
entirely wrong, that (according to Eccle. iy. 8) 
Solomon was ‘guided bya theological idea, and 
intended to furnish a symbolical representation of 
the kingdom of Christ, and his dominion over all 
nations” (Hugl. Kirch.-Zeitg. 1862, s. 691). The 
numbers 700 and 300 may be only “round, 7. e, 
approximate” ones (Keil), but are not therefore 
necessarily exaggerated or false. Eccles. vi. 8 
has been quoted in opposition to them: “ sixty are 
the queens, and eighty are the concubines, and in- 
numerable are the virgins,” and in order to recon- 
cile the two passages, the supposition is thrown 
out, that 60 and 80 were the number in the court 
at one time, and 700 and 300 the number of all 
the women at the court during Solomon's reign 
(wald, Keil). This Thenius, with some reason, 
declares to be a ‘subterfuge ;” but when he as- 
serts tuat the statement in the Canticles is ‘his- 
torically founded,” and on the other hand, regards 
our own statement “as an evidence of the legend- 
ary character of the entire section,” we answer 
that Canticles is not historical but is poetic, and 
cannot be adduced as testimony against our his- 
torical books. Finally, the supposition to which 
Keil inelines, that there may be errors in the 
numeral-letters ((7=300 instead of 5=80), rests 
evidently in the consideration that the numbers 
700 and 300 appear too large. But this difficulty 
ceases when we conipare our own with other ac- 
counts of the harems of Kastern rulers. Curtius 
relates (III. iil. 24) that Darius Codomanns, on his 
expedition against Alexander, carried 300 pellices 
with him. Public accounts state that the harem 
of the present Turkish Sultan contains 1,300 wo- 
men. The Augsb. Allg. Zeitung of 1862, No. 181, 
says ‘that the mother of the Taiping, emperor in 
Nankin. is the head of her son’s harem, a great 
establishment containing 3,000 women,” whom the 
same ‘“‘lady” has to keep in order. Magelhaus 
gives the same number, and adds that the emperor 
had never seen some of them in his life. ‘The* 
travellers of the seventeenth century reported the 
number of the wives of the Great Mogul to have 
been 1,000” (Philippson). In Malcom’s history 
of Persia it is stated that king Kosros had 5,000 
horses, 1,200 elephants, and 12,000 wives; this 
may be greatly exaggerated, but shows the notions 
that were entertained about the state which a 
great ruler should maintain. Cf also other in- 
stances in Rosenmiller, Altes wnd Neues Morgen- 
land, III. s. 181. The evident intention of the 
narrator is, not to picture these rulers as brutal 
sensualists, but, on the contrary, to add to their 
fame. An immense harem is lield in the Hastto be 
as requisite to a splendid court as a large stud. 
Ver. 4. For it came to pass when Solomon 
was old, ...... after other gods, &c. Byold 
age is not meant the time ‘‘ when the flesh obtain- 
ed mastery over the spirit ” (Keil)—sensuality never 
first begins with old age—but the time when, in 
consequence of luxury and indulgence, the energy 
of spirit and heart deserted him, and a relaxing 
took possession of him more and more. Then first 
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it happened that the many foreign, well-condition- 
ed women succeeded in turning away Solomon’s 
heart, 7. ¢., in reducing his tone, making him in- 
different towards the strict and exclusive religion 
of Jehovah, and milder and more indulgent towards 
the worship of their gods, yea, so to insnare him 
that he favored the latter by the building of altars 
to idols. When the text adds, and lis heart 


was not (any longer) perfect (adt=complete) with 


the Lord his God, it says thereby as clearly, as 
positively, that he did not completely fall away 
from Jehovah’s service, but that he permitted the 
idolatrous worship of his wives besides. The 
formula, he did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
is used in speaking of every one who broke the 
commandment in Ix. xx. 3, 4, because this is the 
first and supremest will of God. To avoid any 
misunderstanding, ver. 6 repeats, he went not fully 


(Se) 800 nb, as in Num. xiv. 24; xxxii. 11, 


12; Deut. i. 36) after the Lord (Jehovah). It is 
therefore difficult to conceive why it is so often 
asserted that Solomon formally departed from Je- 
hoyah, and became an idolater (Thenius, Duncker, 
Menzel, and others). All the kings of Judah or of 
Israel who were idolatrous are said to have served 
(73y) strange gods (cf. chap. xvi. 31; xxii. 54; 2 


Kings xvi. 3; xxi. 2-6; xxi. 20-22), but this expres- 
sion is never applied to Solomon either here or else- 
where. Chronicles is never silent in respect of the 
kings in Judah, when any one of them served 
idols (2 Chron, xxviii. 2,.3; xxxii. 2 sq.; xxxiii. 
22; xxxvi. 8), yet it says nothing of Solomon in 
this respect; but this is inconceivable, were it 
true that he had wholly forsaken Jehovah, and 
turned to idolatry. Jesus Sirach complains indeed 
(chap. xlvii. 12-23) that the great Solomon suc- 
eumbed to the influence of his wives, but does not 
say a word of his idolatry. All the Jewish tradi- 
tions, the Talmud, and the Rabbins (Ghemara 
Schabb. lvi. 2) know nothing of the idolatry of 
Solomon. Had he himself, as well as his wives, 
formally worshipped idols, he would have fallen 
far deeper than Jeroloam, who only made images 
to represent Jehovah; and his sin would have 
been far greater than ‘the sin of Jeroboam,” 
which: is so often alluded to in these books, while 
there is no mention of the idolatry Solomon is 
accused of. The statement of the unreliable Jo- 
sephus (Antiq. viii. 7, 5) about Solomon’s idol-wor- 
ship is just as much to be credited as his statement 
that he was ninety-four years of age, and that he 
broke the law of Moses in placing twelve oxen 
around the molten sea,-and the twelve lions near 
the throne. We cannot even admit that Solomon 
hald idolatrous worship along with Jeloval’s wor- 
ship (Winer), nor that his fall ‘consisted in a syn- 
retistic mixture of Jehovah-worship and idol-wor- 
ship ” (Keil), for in so doing he would have placed 
Jchovah on a level with idols, whereas the very 
nature of Jehovah's service is the sole and exclu- 


sive worship of Him. The pov aes xb and xb 
xdo vers. 4 and 6 does not say: he served Jeho- 


vah and the idois both, but: he was no. longer 
wholly and completely with Jehovah; and this is 
made clear in that he allowed his strange wives to 
observe idolatrous service in the city which the 
Lord had chosen to put His name there, and even 
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went so far as to favor it by the building of 
‘‘ high-places” (ver. 36; chap. vill. 16; xiv. 21; 9 
Chron. vi. 6). So Hess (Gesch. Sualomo’s, s. 436), 
and recently Vilmar (Pastoral-theol. Blatter, 1861, s. 
179); Ewald also (Gesch, Isr. 11]. s. 378 sq.) says: 
“there is no evidence from ancient documents 
that Solomon ever left the religion of Jalive, even 
in his extreme old age, or sacrificed with his own 
hands to heathen deities; but, on the contrary, all 
historical evidences of his times are against the 
idea. Besides, we find it is expressly mentioned 
that he sacrificed upon the altar of Jahve, built by 
him, three times a year (according to the order of 
the three great festivals) with the greatest solem- 


nity, as befitted a king such as he was” (chap. ix. 


25). Of. below on ver. 9 sq., 


Vers. 5-8. Solomon went after Ashtoreth, 
&e. The TO, &e., ver. 5, means that he served 
these gods, personally, no more than 733. in ver. 


7 which follows, means that he built, with his own 
hands, highi-places for the heathen gods; but he al- 
lowed it, permitted it tobe done. Ver.-8 adds ex- 
pressly, ‘‘ anc likewise did he (¢@. e., he built high- 
places, ver. 7) for all his strange wives, which burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their gods.” This plainly 
shows that he did not build the heights for him- 
self and his people, and thatshe did uot burn in- 
cense, nor sacrifice ou them, but that his strange 
wives did. He allowed public worship to all, 
whatsoever divinities they might adore, but did 
not himself renounce Jehovah-worship. Diestel 
(in Herzog’s Real-Eneyklop. XIII. s. 337) grants 
that Solomon did not wholly go over into idolatry, 
but thinks that there is as little question that 
there was more than mere tolerance. ‘The religious 
consciousness of the Israelite could not (he 
thinks) get rid of the idea that certain peculiar 
powers ruled other nations, dependent indeed 
upon Jehovah, and a limited service devoted to 
these foreign inferior gods did not consequently 
aunul the service of the all-ruling Jehovah. This 
artificial view, in which Niemeyer joins, is contra- 
dicted decisively by the fact that the so-called 
“inferior gods” are mentioned as ppw , abomina- 


tion (vers. 5, 7), ADYA abomination (2 Kings 
xxiii, 13), psan vanity (Jer. ii, 5) and oxdydg, 


stercora (Deut. xxix. 17), which would not have 
been possible had ‘the greatest sympathies” ex- 
isted ‘in Israel” for these gods as really ‘‘superior 
beings.” We need not stop to refute the frivolous 
assertion of Menzel (Slaat- und Rel.- Geschichte der 
Kénigreiche Israel und Juda, s. 142), that our au- 
thor, who was devoted to Jehovah's service, pre- 
ferred to place the king in an unfavorable light 
rather than to let it be known how long the strange 
worship had existed among the people, and in which 
they took part. For the divinities named in vers. 
5 and 7, cf. Movers, Relig. der Phénizier, s. 560-584, 
602-608 ; Keil, bbl. Archiologie I. s, 442 sq. ; Winor, 
R.- W.-B. under the appropriate names. <Ashtoreth 
is the highest of the Phoenician (Sidonian) and Sy- 
rian female deities, and a personification of the 
feminine principle in nature. Her form is differ- 
ently represented, sometimes with a bull’s or wo- 
man’s head with horns (crescents), sometimes as a 
fish (symbol of the watery element). She was 
specially adored by women; her worship, which is 
not exactly known, was most probably associated 
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with indecency. Cf. especially Cassel, in the Bébel- 
werk, on Judges ii. 13. Milcom is said to be the 
chief god of the Ammonites, in ver. 33, and 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13; 2 Sam. xii. 30; Jerem. xlix. 1, 3; there is 
no accurate description of his nature or worship. 
As Moloch is immediately after (ver. 7) said to be 
the god of the Ammonites, and the two names 


cons and 5») are closely related to each other, it 
is very reasouable to suppose they were different 
names for the same divinity. The translations also 
confuse them; the Sept., vers. 5 and 1, gives 
Medyou, the Vulg. gives Moluch twice; but in 2 
Kings xxiii. 13 the former renders Milchom by 
MéAoyx, and the latter by AMelchom. Thenius there- 


fore reads nob) in ver. 7 instead of abn, but 
there is no reason for doing so, Keil and Hwald 
agree with Movers in holding Milechom and Moloch 
to be different deities, partly because of the differ- 
ent names, and partly because 2 Kings xxiii. 10 
and 13 mention that they had different places of 
sacrifice, and that Moloch was always named in 
connection with sacrifices of children. Winer, how- 
ever, justly remarks that each, though not essen- 
tially different, had different attributes, and had 
therefore various altar-places in one and the same 
town. As for the rest, Molech or Moloch was the 
divinity which was known and adored throughout 
Anterior Asia, whose image, aceording to the Rab- 
bins, was made of brass, with the head of an ox 
and human arms, in which the children offered 
were laid. Movers thinks he was the same in part 
as Saturn or Chronos, and in part the same as Baal 
the sun-god (cf. s, 322 sq.). There were certainly 
no child-sacrifices at Jerusalem in Solomon’s time; 
they were first offered under Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 3). 
Chemosh or Chamosh was the war-and-fire-god, ac- 
cording to Movers; Num, xxi. 9, Jerem. xlviii. 46 
call the Moabites the people of Chemosh. That 
this was the divinity to whom the Moabite king of- 
fered his son, 2 Kings iii. 27, is only a matter of 
conjecture. At any rate, the character of the lat- 
ter deity seems very similar to that of Milchom or 
Molech of the Ammonites, as it (tlie former) appears, 
in Judges xi. 24, to be the god of the Ammonites; co/. 
Cassel on this passage. We have no exact accounts 
of them. For the ‘ heights,” see above on chap. 
iii. 4; for the places where they were built, see on 
2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

Vers. 9-13. And the Lord was angry. Solo- 
mon, by his conduct, excited the extremest divine 
displeasure, and deserved punishment the more, as 
he had been so richly blessed in every respect by 
Jehovah, and had even been earnestly and emphati- 
cally warned in a peculiar vision against leaning 

‘towards other gods (chap. ili. 5 sq. ; ix. 1 sq.). The 
announcement of the subsequent chastisement did 
not follow in another direct revelation, but was no 
doubt conveyed by a prophet, who, as Nathan was 
no longer living, must have been Ahijah the Shilo- 
nite (ver. 29). It is well worthy of notice that, in this 
announcement, tle oppression of tle people by com- 
pulsory labor, and taxes, or despotism, is not given 
as the reason of the dividing of the kingdom by Je- 
hovah, and of limiting Solomon’s dynasty to dominion 
over one tribe; but only the sin against Jehovah, the 
“going after other gods.” It was just the same in 
Ahijalvs address to Jeroboam, vers. 29-39. For 
one tribe (ver. 13) seé on vers, 31, 32. For David's 
sake, 7. ¢., on account of the promise given, for 
bis unchanging fidelity to Jehovah (2 Sam. xvii. 12 





sq.). Of. that on chap. viii. 15 sg. We are not 
told what impression the prophecy made on 
Solomon, but we may just for this reason conclude 
that it was not such as Nathan’s discourse made on 
David (2 Sam. xii. 13). 


TWISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The turn which, with the events described in 
the section before us, the reign of Solomon takes, 
is of the weightiest moment, because it exercised 
the most wide-spread and lasting influence upon 
the whole history of Israel: for its immediate re- 
sult was the rending of the kingdom, which was 
the beginning of the end. ‘The happiness to be 
the most favored people on the earth under a wiso 
king—this happiness which Israel could, as it were, 
be shown from afar for a brief space, was itself the 
source of its wretchedness. Wisdom as well as 
wealth and power were intrusted to a sinful man, 
who could not keep himself erect upon this dizzy 
height. Hence this kingdom of peace and of pros- 
perity should be, even in its fall, both a warning ex- 
ample and also a type of the kingdom which, through 
another, was to bring the blessings of salvation to 
men which Solomon’s reign signified in earthly 
symbols” (Von Gerlach), ‘Just in the period of 
the highest perfection of the worldly kingdom, the 
insufficiency thereof to satisfy the higher expecta- 
tions and hopes, the complete faultiness cleaving 
to it, and the incapacity to meet the deepest 
needs of the spirit by sensuous splendor and earth 
ly exhibition of power, must, for the first time, 
have dawned upon the consciousness” (Hisenlohir, 
das Volk: Isr. 11. s. 119). 

2. The change which overtook Solomon in his ex- 
treme old age would be an insoluble psychological 
riddle if it consisted in his abandonment of the 
service of Jelovah, and his yielding to the idol- 
worship practised by his wives. It is impossible 
that a man who had been brought up in the fear of 
Jehovah, and had declared this to be the beginning 
of all wisdom, who up to the fulness of his age 
had an unclouded and undisturbed knowledge of 
the one living God, as is shown in the discourse 
and prayer at the dedication of the temple (chap. 
viii.), that a man who shone forth upon all sides 
as light amid the darkness, and throughout the 
whole Orient was regarded as a living symbol of 
wisdom (chap. iv. 30; ix. 24), should in his still 
riper age have fallen into a most gross superstition, 
and abandoned himself to the crudest, most sense- 
less, and immoral of all forms of worship, namely, 
that of the Canaanites and the peoples of anterior 
Asia. We look in vain through all Seripture for an 
example in the remotest degree like it. Recog- 
nizing this, those critics of late, who think that 
idolatry is actually charged upon Solomon in our 
text, have adopted the notion, either that the ac- 
counts respecting his wisdom and his knowledge 
of God are false, that in fact he had always before 
this been given over to idolatry (Gramberg, Vatke, 
and others)—a view striking all history in the face, 
and hence needing no refutation—or inversely, 
that our account about Solomon’s idolatry is inae- 
eurate, and rests first upon the later ‘‘deuterono- 
mistic elaborators of the history” who misunder- 
stood and represented the facts falsely (Kwald, 
Kisenlohr, and others), an assumption which is vio- 
lent and arbitrary, but which, to be sure, is the 
most convenient way of solving the problem. By 
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the correct interpretation of the vext, according to 
which Solomon did not himself practise idolatry, 
but allowed his wives the exercise of public idol- 
worship, indeed favored it, the difficulty disappears. 
It is not indeed an unusual psychological plhenome- 
non that a man highly gifted, standing upon a lofty 
eminence of knowledge and wisdom, decided in his 
moral and religious principles, should lose, in his 
old age, in consequence of various influences and 
relations, and of someespecial fortunes of his life, 
the evergy of his spirit and will, or, without aban- 
doning precisely his past convictions, should re- 
sien them in respect of decisiveness and exclusive- 
ness, so that towards what he had once regarded 
as error and had zealously combated it as such, he 
becomes tolerant and, as it were, indifferent, especi- 
ally when he hopes thereby to attain ends other- 
wise pursued by him, as this was the case with 
Solomon, as we shall see, who therefore furnishes 
a warning and instructive example in history. 

3. The formal allowance and patronage of differ- 
ent idolatries, especially in the place where the cen- 
tral Jehovah-sanctuary of the whole people stood, 
was, upon the part of the king, an actual equaliza- 
tion of the same with the Jehovah-worship; an of- 
ficial declaration of the equal authorization of idol- 
worship with the service of the one, true. living 
God whois the God of Israel. But thereby the first 
and supreme command of the Israelitish law, 7. e., 
of the Covenant (Mxod. xx. 2), was directly trans- 
gressed, aud indeed set aside. The people Israel 
were chosen by God to be the upholders of the 
knowledge of the one God, aud thereby to act for 
the healing of all nations. To this end it was ne- 
cessary that as a people they should ‘be separated ” 
from all peoples (Lev. xx. 24; 1 Kings vii. 53): 
participation in the election and in the covenant 
was made continual through obedience upon the 
part of the people, and also through race-deri- 
vation. Jehovah’s kingdom and the people’s 
hence coincide, the religion with the nation, and 
they stand and fall together. Permission, recep- 
tion, and introduction of any heathen religion or of 
different idolatrous worships was not merely an as- 
sault upon the religious conviction of individuals, 
but was also an undermining of the national being 
inseparably connected therewith. The exclusive- 
ness of the Jehovah-cultus was for the people, in 
their peeuliar life, an absolute necessity.. To set 
aside or remove it was to threaten the existence 
of this peculiar estate, and to deny its world-his- 
torical distinction. If Solomon himself neither of- 
fered incense nor sacrificed unto idols, he did yet 
nothing less than attack the foundations of the 
kingdom; he brought into the unity of the Israeli- 
tish public life the germ of dissolution, and threat- 
ened to destroy the covenant and God's plan of 
salvation, To this extent his conduct and under- 
taking must be characterized as a real falling 
away. 

~ 4, The teat gives only, as the immediate occasion 
of this falling away of Solomon, his love for his many 
Sforeiyn wives. We have already remarked, in re- 
spect of these high-bred dames from all the neigh- 
boring countries, that reference was had to the 
splendor of the court rather than to the gratification 
of acommon, ungovernable lust. From their youth 
accustomed to their sensuous, more or less un- 
ehaste worship, they were more reluctand to aban- 


don it as the earnest and severe Jehovah-cultis } 


could not please them. What was more natural 
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than the effort to induce the king, advancing in 
years, that he would permit them to observe their 
own native religious rites, and would make the 
regulations necessary therefor, by means of which 
his kingdom might become a sort of assembly- 
place for all religions, and acquire additional splen- 
dor and glory? This indeed they succeeded in, 
but not in the way of gross sensuality —Niemeyer 
remarks with great pertinence (Charakleristik der 
Bib. WV. s. 487): “We do not find that Solomon 
gave the strength of his youth to women, and went 
the way which destroys kings (Proy. xxxi. 3). But 
even because he did not indulge so much in sensu- 
al enjoyment, the more refined voluptuousness be- 
came for him the more dangerous: that adhesion of 
the spirit, that secret enravishment of heart which, 
unobserved, breaks up the entire independence of 
the man, and, before he is aware of it, makes him the 
helpless slave of the woman. It begins far more 
innocently than that which we call crime, properly 
speaking, but it leaves behind it usually more mel- 
ancholy ruins in the soul than the other. In like 
manner also, Vilmar observes (s. 180), it is not so 
much coarse sensu: ality as rather ‘psychical bond- 
age to the female sex’ which wrought the fall of 
Solomon.” Psychical polygamy dissipates, pulls 
to pieces, and wastes irresistibly the core of the 
human soul... . Ata certain stage of “ culture,” 
in the intercourse between a man and woman, 
coarse sensuality by no means prevails, but the 
psychical pleasure in the woman, and the psychi- 
cal abandonment to the woman, the desire of the 
eye, and the desire of the eye for the sex as such, 
and not for an individual woman.” The surround- 
ings or relations were singularly fitted to awaken 
that kind of spiritual condition and to impart nour- 
ishment to it. The long peace, broken neither by 
war nor other calamity, the great wealth, the ex- 
tensive trade, the abundance, by these means, of all 
objects of luxury possible, the voluptuous court- 
life in consequence, everything conspired to bring 
about a relaxation; and this was the soil upon 
which the numerous strange women. could carry 
out their nature without hindrance. It is very 
probable that Solomon allowed himself to ve goy- 
erned by the political considerations ‘to give to 
the strangers flocking to Jerusalem an opportunity 
for the exercise of their own worship, and make 
his-residence the desirable centre for the commer- 
cial peoples of Anterior Asia” (Berthean, Zur Gesch. 
der Israel. s. 323). Like the crowded, brilliant 
harem itself, so the secured freedom of worship 
must needs increase the authority and ¢ glory of the 
great king. But always his polygamy is ‘and must 
remain the first and chief cause of his downfall ; ; this, 
as Ewald remarks (Gesch. Jsr. III. s. 215) strikingly, 
concerning, David’s adultery, is the ‘inexhaustible 
source of evils without number. Here is con- 
cealed an inextricable coil of the direst evils, of 
which searcely is one put out of the way, when 
two, three others start up, and each is enough to 
destroy the peace of an entire kingdom.” So long.as 
this evil, ‘‘ whieh the whole ancient world did not 
sufficiently regard as an evil,” remained, “ the king- 
dom in Israel was therewith exposed to the same 
convulsions to which all polygamous kingdoms are 
to this day exposed: and consequently, in his 
earliest bloom we see arise in Israel the germ of 
its destruction, which sooner or later can’ combine 
with other eauses of dissolution. The evils in the 
house of David introduced by Amnon, Absalom, and 
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Adonijah ... all hang together with the !undamen- 
tal evil once brought out; many evils also amongst 
Ins successors are fastened to tle same thread.” 
Although Mosaism even in the history of creation 
represents Monogamy as the original relation or- 
dained by God Himself, nevertheless polygamy 
was so deeply rooted in the habits of all peo- 
ples, that the strict law-giver was not able to up- 
root it, but sought, by various limitations, to make 
it difficult (Deut. xxi. 15 sq.; Hxod. xxi. 9 sg. Of. 
Winer, /?.- W.-B. II. s. 662). Tt was expressly for- 
hidden to a king to have many wives (Deut. xvii. 
17), beeause the dangers which inhered in polyga- 
my were doubly great, and could become danger- 
ous for the whole realm, as Solomon's example 
conspicnously shows. The temptation was espe- 
cially great with kings, because a large harem, ac- 
cording to the custom then prevalent, belonged to 
a royal state. It is, nevertheless, and remains a 
shadow resting upon the Old Covenant, and under 
it the sanctity of marriage was not properly under- 
stood and secured. Christendom was the first to 
make holy the band of matrimony. Without taking 
away the subordination of the woman, which is 
grounded in nature (Lev. iii. 16), it has given to 
her her rightful place (Gal. iti. 28), and thereby, in 
that it represents the relation of Christ to His 
Church as the examplar of marriage, it sets forth, 
as a principle, monogamy as the only form and 
order of the sexual relation (ph. v. 22-33). 

5. What now, in recent times, has been set 
forth as the proximate and co-operating cause or 
as the chief cause of the fall of Solomon, appears, 
upon closer examination, untenable. They who 
are of the opinion that Solomon indeed did not 
abandon the worship of Jehovah, but worshipped, 
besides Jehovah, heathen deities also, suppose that 
lie reached this syneretism in the way of compara- 
tive reflection. Thus Niemeyer remarks (s. 493): 
“We knew well enough that these wooden and 
brazen images are nothing, but in them he paid 
honor to the spirits to whom the Highest, the Un- 
attainable, the Unknowable had intrusted the 
rulership of the world. The more assuredly that 
this idea is derived from an oriental source, the 
more probable is it that Solomon believed that he 
could find therein the solution of his doubt whether 
the Creator of the world occupied Himself with 
what was insignificant, and with the destiny of 
each particular people.” The love for his foreign 
wives brought him to the pass of ‘denying his 
convictions, which had been becoming enfeebled.” 
Von Gerlach expresses himself to the same effect: 
“It is worthy of note that in respect of Solomon’s 
wisdom, his knowledge of nature is expressly cele- 
brated, and that this wisdom is compared with and 
placed above that of the Orient and of Ngypt (chap. 
iv. 30 sq.). . . . It is easy to perceive that he made 
an attempt to blend the traditional world-know- 
ledge of the Kast with the knowledge of the re- 
vealed God; that he allowed a certain independ- 
ence to the powers of creation which he had repre- 
sented in the figures of the Cherubim in the temple 
standing far below Jehovah, as His servants, and 
first tolerated the worship of them, and then ina 
certain degree himself took part therein.” This 
whole conception rests upon the erroneous presup- 
position that Solomon had actually burnt incense 
and had sacrificed to idols (besides to Jehovah), 
and it disappears with it. ‘The historical text 
knows nothing at all of Solomon’s being misled to 








‘idolatry by his own reflection and by the blending 


of his wisdom with that of the Nast: it knows no 
other reason for his toleration of idolatry than that 
his strange wives ‘ turned away his heart.” Lastly, 
neither in the historical books nor in the writings 
attributed to Solomon is there the slightest trace of 
the thought that idols were real living creative- 
powers, and subordinate deities serving Jehovah. 
It is a question whether such a view of the rela- 
tion of Jehovah to gods of the heathen ever ob- 
tained in Israel. Certainly this was not the case 
in Solomon’s time, and the later prophets had ne 
occasion to resist this opinion.—liwald has set 
forth another view (as above,'s, xiii. 368, 379 sq.). 
He finds the reason in the direction begun in Solo- 
mon’s kingdom, and so full of results to the whole 
history of Israel in the ‘‘ violence” which cleaved 
to the kingdom naturally, by virtue of which he 
sought to make everything depend upon himself 
and to extend his power to every phase of life—ir 
fact, in political absolutism. The kingdom. of Is- 
racl, under Solomon, felt the strongest tendency te 
become a thorough kingdom of the world; but in 
such a kiugdom the toleration of different religions 
is inevitable. But as this toleration was as yet 
strange, ‘‘so the sheer royal authority introduced 
the innovation,” which to many of strict senti- 
ments was abhorrent. This view has less even in 
its favor than the preceding. It rests upon an 
entirely false modern political view of monarchy 
in general, and of the Israelitish in particular, 
That which the only historical source in our pos- 
session gives as the chief occasion of Solomon’s 
turning is set wholly aside, and in its place some- 
thing is advanced, of which not a word is said, 
Neither the announcement of the punishment (vers. 
9-12), nor the prophecy of Ahijah to Jeroboam (ver. 
31 sy.), gives in the remotest degree, as the ground 
of the division of the kingdom, “ violence,” 7. ¢., ex- 
cess of the royal authority, but only Solomon’s want 
of fidelity to Jehovah occasioned through his wives. 
A world-kingdom, to convert Israel into which, 
Solomon is supposed to have had the tendency, is 
established only by means of military conquests, as 
the history of the world shows. Thus the great 
Roman power began, yet it ceased with the free- 
dom of all (kinds of) worship. Solomon was ‘a 
man of rest” and of peace (1 Chron. xxii. 9), who 
did not extend the Hmits of the kingdom, but 
sought to keep and hold those only as they were 
under David. He meditated no world-power, and 
least of all to bring it to pass by the toleration of 
all religions. 

6. The announcement of the divine punishment 
gives, what is well to notice, as the ground there- 
of, not any sinful passion or any immoral act, not 
even the possession of many wives or unbridled 
iust, but only that Solomon had permitted and 
favored idolatrous worship, and in this had not ob- 
served the covenant and the commands of Jehovah. 
David sinned grievously in the matter of Bath- 
sheba, but his procedure was still simply the im- 
moral act of an individual in relation with an indi- 
vidual. Solomon’s deed, on the other hand, con- 
cerned the foundations of the theocracy. It was 
the setting aside and the destruction of the divine 
law upon which the whole kingdom, the existence 
of Israel as a people distinct from all heathen peo- 
ples, its world-historical destiny, rested. For a 
king of Israel, whose calling consisted, especially 
in this, to be a servant of Jehovah, the true king 
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of Israel, and as such before all things to maintain 
thoroughly the Covenant, there could be no heavier 
announcement. In the case of Solomon, moreover, 
Jehovah had vouchsafed to him special revelations, 
had answered all his prayers, and had made him 
the most favored, the richest,and most fortunate 
king of that time. From the theocratic point of 
view, the punishment itself, the division of ‘the 
kingdom and the limitation of the dynasty of Solo- 
mon to the tribes Judah and Benjamin, appears 
even merciful, for in reality Solomon had rendered 
himself completely unworthy of the theocratic 
kingdom. or the rest, the punishment corre- 
sponded with the offence in so far as it brought to 
fruit and maturity the germ of the destruction 
of the kingdom which Solomon by ‘his conduct 
had planted and tended. And it is true here also 
that what a man soweth that shall he reap. Solo- 
mon, befooled by his wives, believed that he could 
become still greater by transgression of the Coye- 
nant, and that he would make his kingdom more 
conspicuous and glorious; but this same transgres- 
sion laid the foundation of irreparable breach and 
final ruin. From the modern liberalistic point of 
_ view Solomon's act has been judged differently. 
So Ewald says (s. 380): ‘In that he allowed his 
wives to sacrilice to their deities was the best evi- 
dence of a general toleration of religion in his 
kingdom that he could furnish. In fact the act, a 
legal toleration of different religions in that early 
age of the wise Solomon was attempted—a tolera- 
tion which the true religion must allow as soon as 
it recognizes its own being, and against which in 
our land to-day, this side the Niemen, the Jesuits 
alone are condemned to work. Certainly at that 
time the religion of Jahye was something too weak 
to stand alone by itself without any outward pro- 
tection. ... If only Solomon’s rule had not be- 
come gradually distasteful to the popular feeling 
for other causes, who knows what might have 
been established in this age for the continuance of 
the new wisdom!” After his usual fashion, Lisen- 
lohr has adopted this view (s. 115). With Solo- 
mon, says he, “ we see in place of the purely hos- 
tile posture towards heathenism a friendly approx- 
imation, in many respects even a formal blending, 
and indeed this took shape in a very natural way. 
Tn a great kingdom consisting of diverse nationali- 
lies, room must be allowed for the most diverse 
forms of religion. . . . Every genuine, sound type 
of religion (religiositdt), in so far as its element is 
freedom, the right of individual contemplation and 
elevation above stiff outward forms in the region 
of the spirit, carries within itself the germ for 
the scattering of every exclusive kind.” That 
this way of viewing the subject is in direct contra- 
diction with the biblical, scarcely needs mention. 
Were general religious toleration a work of wis- 
dom, and the furtherance of true religion as soon 
as it recognizes its own being, Solomon, by his 
tolerance of the wild, immodest, and shameful As- 
tarte-and-Moloch cultus, instead of the ‘ wrath” 
of Jehovah and the punishment of the limitation of 
his kingdom to one tribe only, would have merited 
praise only, and the broader extension of his king- 
dom; and all the great prophets, an Elijah, Elisha, 
Jeremiah, Hosea, &¢., who opposed the toleration of 
every idolatrous cultus, and were zealous for the 
exclusiveness of the Jehovah-cultus, should be 
considered as the ‘‘ Jesuits” of the old world, who 
did not know the nature of true religion. Solomon 





would have then erred only in investing the re- 
ligion of Israel with too much power, and in his 
zeal for progress, in anticipating general religious 
freedom. With incomparably more right, Vilmar 
has rendered an opposite judgment (s. 179 sq.). 
‘We have here before us a type of the author. 
zation of all forms of religion within a dctinite, 
limited divine sphere of life. . . . Solomon’s ideal 
here is to let ench man be saved @ sa facon ... the 
beginning of the (unlimited) ‘authorization of indi- 
viduality”—this proposition is thoroughly subver- 
sive, belonging, in this form, to the last decades, in 
virtue of which chureh-bodies, States, peoples come 
to an end.” 

For the rest we need not look for New-Testa- 
ment views inthe Old Testament, nor for Old Testa- 
ment views in the New. They are distinct econo- 
mies, Christianity is not like the Mosaic, condi- 
tioned by bodily descent and bound up in a given 
race, and does not impose the obligation forcibly 
to suppress any other religion within its jurisdic- 
tion. It knows no other instrument of its continu- 
ance and of its spread than that of the Word, and 
of the conviction thereby wrought. But if no peo- 
ple can be without religion, and if this have the 
most decisive, profound influence upon the spirit- 
ual and moral formation of the people, then the 
political power cannot be indifferent in respect of 
all religions, and cannot simply consider them of 
equal authority in any relation. Of the Solomonic 
prototype there remains thus much for all times 
and peoples, that the introduction and authoriza- 
tion of all, even the most diverse religions and 
forms of worship within a nation, does not make 
the same strong, but weak, and carries with 
it the danger of its national and political division 
and destruction ; for religious indifferentism is the 
death of all true patriotism, and is more destruc- 
tive of a people than religious fanaticism. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-13. Solomon’s fall. The beginning, vers. 
1-4; the progress, vers. 5-8; the end, vers. 9-13.— 
M. Fr. Roos: Here we see plainly how a godly 
man may gradually fall into sin. He first allows 
himself too much liberty. He ventures into dan- 
ger, and then perishes therein. ... He who scorns 
danger, who by marriage and by a wilful intrusion 
upon certain positions exposes himself to it, or who 
even ventures in his daily course too much into the 
world, under the pretext of liberty ; he who indulges 
in the lust of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the 
pride of life instead of enjoying with gratitude and 
moderation the gifts of God, such an one becomes 
the slave of sin, and falls under the wrath of God. 
The heart is first inclined, then wanders upon evil 
paths, and at last does openly what is displeasing 
to the Lord. At first we permit in others, through 
complaisance, sin, which we could and should have 
checked, and thus we actually assist ourselves to 
sin. Still we preserve our appearance of wisdom 
and godliness, and will not have it supposed that 
we have entirely deserted the Lord. But he whose 
heart is not wholly with the Lord his God, follows 
him not at all; he who follows him not wholly, fol- 
lows him not at all; for ‘a man cannot serve two 
Masters.” Vers. 1-8. The example given by the 
Bible in the case of Solomon. 1. What it teaches. 
(a) That for the sinful human heart, a constant out- 
ward prosperity is allied to spiritual dangers; for 
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what profiteth, &c., Matt. xvi. 26. Thus it is that 
trial and sorrow are often blessings for time and 
eternity, Heb. xii. 6-12. (b) That the most abundant 
knowledge, the highest education and wisdom are no 
protection against moral and religious short-com- 
ings. Wine and women make foolish the wise man 
(Eeclesiasticus xix. 2). No wise man commits a 
little folly, says an old proverb. Therefore, trust 
in the Lord, &c. (Prov. iii. 5-7). How it warns us, 
(a) Watch. IfaSolomon can fall, a Solomon brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
walking in the ways of God in old age, a Solo- 
mon, the wisest man of his time! how necessary is 
it for us all to watch. Without watching, the 
greatest wisdom may become foolishness, and the 
highest spiritual condition may end in the wrath 
and judgments of God. (0) Pray. In the great 
prosperity and delight of this life, Solomon forgot 
prayer, as he had so well practised it in earlier 
years (chaps. iii. and viii.) His wives did not elevate- 
his heart, they debased it. Prayer alone holds watch, 
and is therefore most necessary in prosperity and 
success (Ps. Ixxvi. 2; exxxix. 23 sq.).—‘ Let him 
who stands take heed,” &e. (1 Cor. x. 12). (a) Sol- 
omon did stand in the living knowledge of God, in 
faith, and iu humility (chap. iil. 6 ; viii. 23), but (0) he 
looked not well to himself, he did not observe that 
the thorns of wealth and the pride of life were 
choking the good seeds in his heart, therefore he 
fell, broke his covenant with God, and was under 
the just judgment of God. Vers. 1-4. Christian 
marriage in coutradistinction to pre-Christian mar- 
riage (see Hist. and Nthic. 4) vs. Denial of the 
existence of marriage as a divine ordinance (Mark 
x. 6-9) is the source of the greatest and weight- 
iest evils. Solomon sinned in this wise: That, 
contrary to the Law, he not only took to him- 
self many wives, but foreign, 7. e., heathen wives. 
—OstanpeR: Not without danger is it that a 
man takes a wife who is not of his own religion 
(1 Cor. vii. 16),—Lust of the eyes and the pride of 
life drowse the soul and cripple the will, gradually 
and imperceptibly influence the heart, so that it 
loses all sense of holy and earnest things, and all 
pleasure therein, and becomes stupid and indiffer- 
ent to everything divine and noble—A prince 
who allows himself to be advised and led by wo- 
men in the affairs of his government, instead of 
guiding himself by the unchangeable law of 
God, destroys the prosperity of himself and his 
kingdom. Contidential intercourse and intimacy 
with those who know nothing of the living God, 
and of his word, but rather resist Him—those who 
well know how to flatter—this is a most perilous 
position for a God-fearing heart (Kecles. vii. 27).— 
Ver. 4. Even as in youth exuberance of life and 
strength opens the door to temptation, so likewise 
. does the weakness of old age. But an old gray- 





haired sinner is much more abominable in the sight 
of the Lord than a youth. Therefore, pray ever: 
Forsake me not in my old age, &c. (Ps. lxxi. 9, 18) 
—There is no object worthier of compassion than 
the man who, having served the Lord, and kept 
the faith from his youth up, when old age has 
brought him near to his everlasting rest, turns his 
back upon it, and thus renders useiess all his 
earlier struggles with sin and the world.—VILMAR: 
The sole condition under which, amid his natvral 
weakness, an old man can maintain his spiri‘cal 
strength, and guard his honor, is this: that ‘his 
heart is purely fixed upon God;” this condition 
failing, let a man’s whole life be influenced by the 
opinions of others; influenced by such opinions 
without sharing them, yet still without combat- 
ing them, then complete wantonness will take pos- 
session of his old age. 

Vers. 5-8. Although Solomon did not himself 
practise idolatry, he permitted and encouraged it 
in others; but the receiver is as bad as the thief. 
That is the curse resting upon sin, that the 
very means by which men seek to raise them- 
selves in the world’s estimation become the 
very means for their destruction. By perverted 
compliance and long toleration, Solomon brought 
ruin and destruction upon himself and his people 
for centuries to come. All indulgence which is 
grounded upon indifference to truth, or founded upon 
lukewarmness, is not virtue but a heavy sin be- 
fore God, how much soever it may resemble free- 
dom and enlightenment. In a well-ordered Chureh 
and State establishment neither bigotry nor super- 
stition should have equal rights with faith and 
truth. Where the gate is opened to them, or 
where they are patronized instead of being resist- 
ed, then both people and kingdom are going to 
meet their ruin (see Ethical 6). Vers. 9-13. The 
punishment that fell upon Solomon shows us (a) 
the holiness and righteousness of God (Ps. exly. 17; 
v.5; Jerem. xvii. 10; Luke xii, 47). (0) His faithful- 
ness and mercy (vers. 12, 13). He knows how to 
punish, so that His gracious promises remain firm (2 
Tim, ii. 13; Rom. iii, 3)—God makes known to us 
His judgments through His Word, so that we may 
have time to repent and to turn unto Him (lzek, 
xxxiii, 2)—If judgment fell especially upon Solo- 
mon, notwithstanding the fact that the Lord ap- 
peared to him twice in a dream, and he was hon- 
ored with distinguished grace, what judgment must 
we expect, to whom He has appeared tenderly in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
&e. (1 Cor. i. 30; Heb, ii. 3; x. 29).—God knows how, 
in the proper time, to belittle him who abandons 
and forsakes the Lord and His cause, in order to 
become great and distinguished in the eyes of the 
world (Dan. iv. 34). 
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Solomon's Adversaries and Death, 


B.—CuaptTerR XI, 1443. 


And the Lord [Jehovah] stirred up an adversary unto Solomon, Hadad’ the 
Edomite : he was of the anlee seed in Edom. For it came to pass, when David 
was” in [ with, @ ¢. at war with] Kom, and Joab the captain of the host was gone up 
to bury the slain, after he had smitten every male in Edom; (for six months did 
Joab remain there with all Israel [2 ¢., the bee], until he bad cut off ev ery m: ale in 
Edom:) that Haack fled, he and certain’ Edomites of his father’s «servants 
with him, to go into Egypt: Hadad being yet a little child. And they arose out 
of Midian, and came to Paran: and they took men with them out of Paran, and 
they came to Egypt, unto Pharaoh king of Egvpt; which gave him a house, and 
appointed him victuals, and gave him land. "And Hadad found great favor in 
the sight of Pharaoh, so that he gave him to wife the sister of his - own wife, the 
sister of Tahpenes the queen. And the sister of Tahpenes bare him Genubath 
his son, whom Tahpenes weaned in Pharaoh’s house: and Genubath was in Pha- 
raoh’s household among the sons of Pharaoh. And when Hadad heard in Egypt 
that David slept with his fathers, and that Joab the captain of the bost was dead, 
Hadad said to Pharaoh, Let me depart, that I may go to mine own country. 
Then Pharaoh said unto him, But what hast thou lacked with me, that, behold, 
thou seekest to go to thine own country? And he answered, Nothing: howbeit, 
let me go in any wise. 

And God stirred him up another adversary, Rezon the son of Elindah, which 


fled trom his lord Hadadezer king of Zobah: and he gathered men unto him, and 


became captain over a band, when David slew them of Zobah: and they went to 
Damascus, and dwelt therein, and reigned in Damascus. And he was an adver- 
sary to Israel all the days of Solomon,* beside the mischief that Hadad did: and 
he abhorred Israel, and reigned over Syria. 

And Jeroboam the son of Nebat, an Ephrathite of Zcereda, Solomon’s servant, 
whose mother’s name was Zeruah, a widow woman, even he lifted up Ads hand 
against the king. And this was the cause that he lifted up Ats hand against the 
king : Solomon built’ Millo, and repiired the breaches of the city of David his 
father. And the man Jeroboam was a mighty man of valor: and Solomon seeing 
the young man that he was industrious, he made him ruler over all the charge 
of the house of Joseph. An it came to pass at that time when Jeroboam went 
out of Jerusalem, that the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite found him in the way; 
and he had clad himself with a new garment; and they two were alone in the 
field’: and Ahijah caught the new garment that was on him, and rent it in 
twelve pieces: and he said.to Jerobonm, Take thee ten pieces: for thus saith the 
Lord [Jehovah], the God of Israel, Beliold, I will rend the kingdom out of the 
hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee: (but he shall. have one ° tribe 
for my servant David's sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake, the city which I have 
chosen out of all the tribes of Isracl:) because that they hi ave forsaken me, and 
have worshipped Ashtoreth the godless of the Z.donians,’ Chemosh the god of 
the Moabites, and Mileom * the god of the children of Ammen, and have not walk- 
ed in my ways, to do that which is right in mine eyes, and to keep my statutes 
and my judgments, as did David his father. Howbeit, I will not take the 
whole kingdom out of his hand: but I will make him prince all the days of his 
life for David my servant’s sake, whom I chose, because he kept my command- 
ments and my statutes: but I will take the kingdom’ out of his son’s hand, and 
will give it unto thee, even ten tribes. And unto his son will I give one tribe, 
that David my servant may have a light alway before me in Jerusalem, the “ity 
which I have chosen me to put my name there. And I will take thee, and thou 
shalt reign according to all that thy soul desireth, and shalt be king over Israel. 
Andit shall be, if thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt 
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walk in my ways, 


and do that és right in my sight, to keep my statutes and my 


commandments, as David my servant did; that I will be with thee, and build 


39 
40 
fore? to kill Jeroboam. 


thee a sure house, as I built for David,® and will give Israel unto thee. And I 


will for this afflict the seed of David, but not forever. 5S 
And Jeroboam arose, and fled into Egypt, unto Shi- 


Solomon sought there- 


shak king of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the death of Solomon. 


4) 
42 
43 


And the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he did, and his wisdom, are 
they not written in the book of the acts of Solomon? And the time that Solo- 
mon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel was forty years. And Solomon slept 


with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David his father: and Rehoboam 


his son reigned in his stead. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


1 Ver. 14,—[This name is variously written in the printed Heb. text 17/1 and ‘TIN ; in some MSS. and in the Syr. 


it is uniformly written 1117. The Sept. has ’Adep, and the Vulg. Zadad. 


The Chald. follows the variations of the Hebrew- 


After the mention of his name the Vat. Sept. subjoins a summary of vers, 23-2), omitted in their place. 


2 Ver. 15.— Instead of AYA the Sept., Syr., and Arab. read nana (when Dayid had slain the Edomites), which 


Manrer and Thenius consider right. 
text is not to be peremptorily rejected. 


But according to 1 Chron. xx. 5; Gen. xiv. 9 [add Num. xx. 13], the reading of the 


3 Ver, 17.—[The Sept., in curious contradiction to vers. 15, 16, has here ‘*xil the Edomites,” &c, ren 
4 Ver. 24.—[The Vat. Sept. here resumes the course of the Heb. narrative, but gives quite a different sense: “this is 


the evil which Hadad did: he abhorred Israel und reigned in Edom.” 


On the true rendering of the verse see Exeg, Com. 


In regard to the last word, three MSS., followed by the Sept., Syr., and Arab., have DTN for DIN: but, as pointed out in 
the Exeg. Com., the true reading must necessarily be that of the text. Our author in his translation, in opposition to his 


own exegesis, follows the Sept, 


5 Ver, 29.—[ Ihe Sept. renders or replaces the last clause by “and he took him aside from the way.” 


6 Ver, 32.—[The Sept. has dvo oxqmrpa—two tribes. 


So also ver, 36, 


7 Ver, 33.—[Instead of the peculiar form }‘J7$ many MSS. read DIT - 
8 Ver. 33.—[The Sept. has evidently understood in nab the final BD as a pronominal suffix, and so translate “ their 
‘king, the stumbling-block of the children of Ammon.” Throughout this verse the Sept. puts the verbs in the singular as 


baving Solomon for their nominative. 


9 Ver. 88.—[The Vat. Sept. omits the clause “and will give Israel unto thee.” ' 


10 Ver, 40.— [moe wpa) = put Solomon songht. The werd “therefore” of the ancient version is not neces- 


sary, and connects the attempt of Solomon quite too distinetly with the communication of Abijah, which may have been 


known to him (see Exeg. Com.) or may not, 
eal.—F. G.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 14. And the Lord stirred up an adver- 
sary unto Solomon, &c. It is clear and beyond 
dispute that the whole section, from vers. 14—40, 
which treats of the different adversaries that God 
raised up against Solomon, is intimately connected 
with the immediately preceding account of his fall, 
and of the impending and threatened division of the 
kingdom. The latter was not to occur till after 
Solomon’s death; but the presages of it were al- 
ready appearing. The peace of the kingdom hither- 
to undisturbed was endangered from that time on, 
both by internal and by external adversaries. The 
two external ones, Hadad and Rezon, had, indeed, 
always been foes to Israel and Solomon, but they 
had never ventured to show their animosity in open 
deed, inasmuch as: the kingdom had become pow- 
erful and respected under Solomon. But Solomon, 
in permitting the idolatrous worship, gave great dis- 
satisfaction to all the faithful servants of Jehovah, 
and with his own hands he shook the foundations 
of the kingdom. Other measures also, more or less 
connected with the former, caused’ him to lose, more 
aud more, the esteem and confidence of his sub- 
jects ; and then the long pent-up hatred of his old 
foes began to show itself more; their courage grew, 
and though they did not proceed to formal attack 
or to open rebellion (of which our narrative says 
nothing) Solomon had occasion to fear them more 





The true connection of ver. 40 is with ver, 26, vers. 27-39 being parentheti- 


than ever before; the tranquillity and peace of his 
kingdom was endangered, and the time of pros- 
perity past. Mvery one will admit that this is what 
the author meant to convey. But recent criticism 
reckons him a ‘later worker-wp of Deuteron- 
omy,” and accuses him of a shifting of the his- 
torical facts. According to Mwald (Gesch. Isr. 
IIL. s, 274-281), uproar and rebellion did not first 
break out towards the end of Solomon’s reign, but 
immediately after the death of David and of his 
formidable army-chief, Joab, in the beginning of 
the reign of the young and inexperienced king, 
both in the south (dom) aud in the north (Syria), 
as depicted by Solomon himself in the second 
Psalm With the divine courage and the adinoni- 
tion supported by prophetic assurance, which this 
Psalm expresses, together with wonderful firmness 
of spirit, Solomon met the storm of rebellion, and 
deprived his foes of their chief weapon of attack 
by his alliance with Keypt. Against the northern 
insurgents he himself marched, and stormed Ha- 
math. Thus were the ragings of the people stilled, 
and in a brief space he became master of the situa- 
tion. This view has been reiterated in several 
books (¢f. for instance Hisenlohr, das Volk Isr. 
IJ. s. 47 and 57; Duncker, Gesch. des Alt. I. s. 387), 
and has been accepted as a matter of course; al- 
though there are the strongest reasons for reject- 
ing it. (a) Our historical book says repeatedly 
how, and that the kingdom of Solomon became 
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established (chap. ii. 12 and 46), without making 
the remotest allusion to rebellion having broken 
out in the lands David had conquered, and being 
put down voy Solomon; yet this would especially 
have tended to establish his throne and increase 
the esteem in which he was held. Even in the 
chapter we are considering, no mention is made of 
actual rebellion, but only of adversaries; therefore 
to say there were certainly such, is not writing 
history, but making history. (0) The rebellion of 
whole nations which, like Edom, lived far off, could 
‘have been put down only by force of arms, and 
not by ‘reproof” or “strength of mind ;” but the 
history says nothing of Solomon’s marching into 
Edom. He went indeed to. Hamath, but not to 
conquer it, only to “fortify” it (pin ¢f. 2 Chron. 
Xi. 11,12; xxvi.9), as the short motice stands in 
2 Chron. viii. 3, in the middle of the details of the 
different city-buildings. In fact we do not hear 
of a single warlike enterprise of Solomon's; he 
was, as his name denotes. the king of peace, the 
“man of rest,” in distinction from David, the man 
of war (1 Chron, xxii. 9); and his reign was dis- 
tinguished by works of peace (building, commerce, 
intellectual culture), above that of all other kings. 
(c)The 2d Psalm does not contain a history, and 
our narrative cannot be completed, much less con- 
tradicted or corrected by it. Itisa mere unproven 
hypothesis that this psalm was composed by Solo- 
mon, and that the rebellion alluded to in it took 
place during his reign, not in the last years of it, 
but in the first. What is here said of Hadad and 
Rezon certainly occurred at an earlier period, but 
is repeated, “ because its influence only hegan to 
be felt in the latter part of Solomon’s reign. and 
should have guarded him from over-security from 
the beginning” (Keil). 

Vers. 14-22. Hadad, the Edcmite. IIe is 
called Ahad [the Knelish version does not distin- 
guish] in yer. 17. A Hadad is mentioned among 
the Kdomite kings as carly as Gen. xxxvi. 25; 
who evidently belonged to an earlier period. It is 
quite uncertain whether our Hadad was the grand- 
son of the last king of Edom, whom 1 Chron. i. 50 
wrongly calls Hadad instead of Hadar (Gen. xxxvi. 
39) (Hwald, Thenins). Details of his former for- 
tunes are no doubt designed to show how firmly he 
cling to his native land, and therefore how mueli 
more he was to be dreaded. For David’s war with 
the Kdomites cf. 2 Sam. viii. 13 sg. “The realy 
whom Joab came out to bury, cannot be the Isra 
elites who fell in the battle of the valley of salt, 
but those killed on the invasion of the country by 
the Kdomites, and who lay yet unburied. After 
performing this act Joab defeated tle Mdomites in 
the valley of salt, and dwelt six months in Edom, 
till he had extirpated’ all the males (2. e., all those 
vapable of bearing arms that fell into his hands, 
aud especially those of royal blood”) (Keil). Mi- 
dian, ver. 18, cannot certainly be the town Madian 
mentioned by Arabian geographers, buy a district; 
it is not very well defined, but it must have been 
between Mdom and the desert, south-west of Pales- 
tine, Puran (Num. xiii. 3, 27; x. 12);. the road 
from Keypt still leads across ‘the latter, through 
Aila to Mecca. The people whom the followers 
of Hadad took from Paran with them, were to lead 
the way across the desert. The Pharaoh who en- 
tertained the fugitives with such friendliness, and 
not only supported Hadad himself, but gave land 
to those with him, could scarcely be Solomon’s 
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father-in-law, out his predecessor. His consort is 


mayan, the Queen-mother’s usual 


appellation (chap. xv. 13; 2 Chron. xv. 16); butit 
does not always necessarily mean that; and con 
sequently we are not obliged to accept Hitzig’s 


here uamed 


and Thenius’ reading of mdian, a. é., the elder. 


The weaning of a child (ver. 20) usually took place 
the second or third year (2 Mace. vii. 27), and was 
observed as a family feast (Gen. xxi. 8). Genubath 
was thus adopted among the royal children, and 
brought up with them (Winer, J2.- W.-B., I. s. 657). 
Iladad’s petition (ver. 21) was not so much because 
he had now no longer any fear for his life, but be- 
cause he, as a royal prince, hoped to ascend the 
throne, and free his land from the Israelitish yoke ; 
this was the only reason why he a one an ad- 
versary. Pharaoh's question, ver. 22, contains the 
counsel to remain where le was, where he was 
well off, rather than undertake a dangerous and 
uncertain enterprise. This advice of his near rela- 
tive was well meant, aud did not spring from the 
policy of seeking to acquire or keep Solomon's 
friendship. Hadad, however, remained firm in his 
resolve; we are not told of his actual departure, 
but it is to be understood; so that the Sept. addi- 
tion, Kai avéotpeev Adep ele tiv yhv avTov, consid- 
ered as original by Thenius, is unnecessary. IJ 
appears from chap. ix. 26 sqg.; x. 11, that Hadad 
was not able to carry out his plans at once, but 
the fire smouldered under the ashes, and threat- 
ened to break out as soon as Solomon began to be 
less respected. Hwald continues Iladad’s history 
further. Ile says the Ngyptian king received him 
in so friendly a manner " evidently intending to 
make use of him in the future against the growing 
power of Israel.” Genubath must have “acted an 
important part in Asia, later, or he would other- 
wise not have been named at all.’ When the 
feeling of the Mgyptian court changed towards Is- 
racl’s kings, “an evasive answer” was returned 
to the Idumiean prince; he would ‘not be de- 
tained, however, but fled secretly to lis ancestral 
mountains, was ‘there acknowledged by many of 
his people as king, and caused Solomon much per- 
plexity, though he was never completely victori- 
ous.” Kvery one who can read may see that 
there is not a single word of all this in the text, 
and yet Kisenlolir has blindly followed the writer 
(2. ¢., s. 58). @f. also on chap. xxii, 48. 

Vers. 23-25. And God stirred him up... . 
Rezon ... the son of Bliadah, &c. Ver. 23. 
2 Sam. viii. 3 sg. mentions that David smote Hada- 
dezer, king of Zobah, in Syria, whereupon Rezon 
forsook his tnaster, gathered together an army 
from the remains of the Syrian host, and pro- 
eceded later to Damascus, settled there, and 
usurped the chief power. This may have occurred 
in David's time, or in the beginning of Solomon’s 
reign. It is nowhere said that he rebelled on 
Solomon's accession, and was conquered by him, 
and there is nothing to show “that he was at 
least twenty or thirty years older than Solomon” 
(Ewald). It is not impossible that he survived 
Solomon, for had he died sooner it could not be, 
as in ver. 25, that ‘he was an adversary to Is- 
rael all the days of Solomon.” Jle did not under- 
take any enterprise against the powerful king, but 
as he had always entertained hostile feelings ta 
him, he now became a more dangerous and opeu 
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enemy, as the power and fame of Solomon were 
declining. The words 71, WN AYPATNN are 
difficult, but can be translated only as many old 
translators give them, and among the recent ones, 
De Wette, Gesenius, Keil, Philippson; and “ be- 
side the mischief that Hadad (did).” My) is as 


in ver. ] and Ex. i. 14. We are not told what the 
mischief that Hadad did really was; the writer 
only means that Rezon’s enmity was added to that 
of Hadad. ‘This view, which suits ‘the context, 
relieves the following sentence of all difficulty: 
“and he (Rezon) abhorred Israel, and reigned over 
Syria.” Whilst Hadad agitated the south, Rezon 
rebelled from Solomon in the north, and took the 
supreme power. The Sept. translates as if it 


read MX} instead of MN) and DIN instead of 


DIN: Adry yeaxia Hv éroincev 'Addp. Kal... 
éBacirevoe tv yy "HdOu, t. e., this is the mischief 
which Hadad did; he abhorred Israel and was 
king in Kdom. Thenius asserts that this was the 
original text. But in this case the whole sen- 
tence could not be here, where the question is 
about the second adversary, Rezon, but should 
have followed ver, 22. It is incomparably less 
probable that it was there passed over by the 
oversight of a copyist (Thenius), and inserted 
here, than that the Sept. misunderstood the 
nxi, &e., and translated wrongly as it so often 
does, and was then obliged to change D4 to OIN 
because it did not suit Hadad. The Sept. has 
arbitrarily mixed the two accounts of the adver- 
saries together (it puts vers. 23 and 24 into ver, 
14), so that we should be very foolish to follow it 
in this case. Mwald translates, ‘as for the mis- 
chief which Hadad did, he was hostile to Israel 
and reigned over Kdom;” but then the sentence 
should be back of ver. 22 and not here. It is not 
right to change DN into O7N, because the two 
foregoing verses absolutely require that Rezon 
should be considered as subject to pp. CG. 
Keil on the place. ais 


Vers. 26, 27. Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 
Hadad and Rezon were dangerous “adversaries ” 
to Solomon, but Jeroboam, though a subject and 
servant of Solomon, lifted up his hand against the 
king, @ e., he actually rebelled. His personal cir- 
ciunstances are given more at length because of 
his vastly greater importance. Zereda is not Zar- 
than, as Keil thinks (chap. vii. 46); the latter is 
not in Hphraim; but Zereda is Zerira in the moun- 
tains of Kphraim (cf Thenius on chap. xii. 2). The 
second half of ver. 27 says, like chap. ix. 15; ‘to 
build Millo and the walls of Jerusalem ;” there is, 
therefore, no question here of stopping ‘‘a gap 
in the city of David” (Luther), but of the closing 
up of a ravine (Vulgate, vorago) in the eity, which 
was done by walls. By yp is meant the once 


very deep ravine of what was subsequently the 
Tyropoeon, which separated Zion from Moriah and 
Ophel. This ravine became part of the interior of 
the city through these walls, and was made inae- 
-cessible to enemies (Thenius). The words, he 
made him ruler over all the charge of the house of Jo- 
seph, are not in contradiction with chap. ix. 22; 


a4; 


for slave-levy is not spoken of here (73y-D)9), 
but that of the Israclites (Dysyerrb39 DID) chap. 
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v. 13, who worked alternately. It is not, there- 
fore, necessary to suppose that the ‘house of Jo- 
seph,” ¢. e., the Kphraimites (Josh. xvii. 17) were 
obliged to work at Millo; as a punishment for their 
rebellion under Sheba (2 Sam. .xx.), But the 
Ephraimites, who had an old and irrepressible 
jealousy of Judah, submitted very reluctantly to 
labor in the king’s citadel and the royal city of 
Judah; their compulsory work increased their 
dislike to hatred, so that it was easy to fan the 
flame of insurrection among them. 

Ver. 29. And it came to pass at that time, 
z. é., not at the time Jeroboam made the insurree- 
tion, but—taken with ver. 28—the time when le 
entered upon the office of superintendent over all 
the Mphraimite levy: therefore, before he lifted his 
hand against the king, and proceeded to acts, but 
still he was brooding over insurrection. The no- 
tion that vers, 29-39 is a section taken from an- 
other source and inserted here (Thenius) is, to say 
the least, unnecessary ; it contains an explanatory 
and needful account, which is closely connected 
with ver. 28. Jeroboam’s banishment from Jeru- 
salem was probably the occasion for preparations 
of rebellion. The prophet Ahijah was of the same 
tribe as Jeroboam, for Shiloh was in the tribe of 
Ephraim, north of Bethel, south of Lebonah (Jud. 
xxi. 19), and was the seat of the tabernacle from 
Joshua to Eli (Josh. xviii. 1; 1 Sam. xxi. 3). They 
no doubt knew each other well. The Sept. adds 
to the words in the way (for explanation): «at 
artotyosy avrov ék THE d00v, 





Vers. 30-39. Ahijah caught the new gar- 
ment. niody (for ndiny) is “probably similar 


to the Arabian burnou; a Jarge square piece of 
cloth, thrown over the shoulders and almost cov- 
ering the whole person in the daytime, and used 
at night for a coverlet” (Keil). Hess wrongly 
imagines it to have been a ‘new mantle which 
Jeroboam had on;” and Hwald thinks it was his 
‘new and spiendid. official uniform.” It was the 
prophet’s own cloak, as ver. 30 plainly says. The 
prophet himself explains the meaning of this sym- 
bolie act. Le Clere says that the repetition of the 
word new shows that the prophet did what he did, 
non temere. Thenius thinks the new garment de- 
noted the young and powerful kingdom; but both 
these explanations are strained. A new garment 
ig oue that is whole and complete, énteyer, without 
arent or hole; the kingdom was hitherto with- 
out split or division, but was now to be torn 
and divided. y2? is usually applied to teariug 


the garments in sign of mourning (Gen. xxxvii. 
29; xliv. 13; 2 Sam. xiii, 21+ 2° Kings xvii am), 
zt. ¢, of inward rendiag. Now when the prophet 
tore the cloak into twelve pieces, and gaye Jero- 
boam only ten pieces instead of eleven, we must 
of conrse infer that neither Benjamin nor Judah 
‘alone was meant here, or in ver. 13, by “one 
tribe,” but both together (cf chap. xii. 20 and 21; 
2 Chron. xi. 3; xii. 23). Little Benjamin, over 
against Judah, came seareely into consideration ; 
and as, besides, the capital of the kingdom (Jeru- 
salem) lay on the borders of both tribes, they 
might very well be reckoned as one, If, as Keil 
says, the number ten represents the total sum 
here, in distinction to the one part (all Israel fell 
away from the house of David, only a single pore 
tion remained to it), the prophet would have torn 
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off only one small piece. For ver. 32 see above 
on vers. 12, 13; and for ver. 33 see on vers. 5-8. 
The plmal in ver. 33 is remarkable (all transla- 
tions, except the Chaldee, have the singular, which 
we expect here); perhaps it only means our vague 
word “one;” it is plain, however, that Israelites 
had already abandoned themselves to the licensed 
heathen worship. In the words in ver. 36, that 
Dawid may have a light always before me, “light” 
is not a symbol of prosperity (Keil), and 49) cer- 
tainly does not mean breaking forth afresh (IIit- 
zig), but it means simply the continuance of his 
race, as in chap. xv. 4; 2 Kings viii. 19; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 7. As a house (dwelling) is dark (uninhabit- 
able) without a light, so also is a house (family, 
race) without posterity; this is why we speak of 
the dying out of a race, at the present day, as its 
extinction. The same expression, ver. 37: and 
thou shalt reign according to all, &e., is used in 2 
Sam. iii, 21, about David; it does not mean pro 
lubitu two imperabis Israelitis (Dathe), but, thou 
shalt have the dominion thou now strivest for, &e., 
&e. Ver. 38. Jeroboam’s dominion then was con- 
nected with the condition upon which all dominion 
in Israel was based. 


Vers. 40-42. Solomon sought therefore to 
kill Jeroboam. The immediate connection of 
these words with Ahijal’s address can scarcely 
mean otherwise than this: that Solomon heard of 
it, and sought to get Jeroboam out of the way by 
some means. Jeroboam could but know of this, 
and he lifted up his hand against the king, 2’. he 
proceeded to actual rebellion (vers. 26, 27). But 
not succeeding, he fled to Kgypt. The king then 
reigning was not, of course, Solomon’s father-in- 
lawsnor Scsostris, as older commentators think, but 
was probably Seconchis or Sesonchusis, the first 
king* of the twenty-second dynasty (cf. Winer, 72.- 
W.-B. s. v. Sishak). The reception he gave Jero- 
boam shows his feeling towards Solomon. Chap. 
xiv. 21 sy. speaks of lis open hostility to the king- 
dom of Judah. 


Ver. 43. Solomon slept with his fathers, at 
about sixty years of age, as he very early suc- 
ceeded to the throne (chap. iii. 7). Josephus thinks 
he was eighty or even ninety-four years old, but 
this is quite wrong, and was caused, probably, by 
confusion of the ciphers. All copies and transla- 
tions give forty. Our author gives, in a general. 
way, the “book of the acts of Svlomon,” as the origi- 
nal source of his history; but 2 Chron. ix. 29 
names, with more exactness, the “book (37) 


of Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilonite, and the visions of Iddo the seer against 
Jeroboam.” But it does not follow that these 
three writings are only extracts from one histo- 
rical one (Bertheau), but it certainly does appear 
that each one wrote down his own experience. 
When Solomon fell away, and Ahijah appeared, 
Nathan must have been dead: C/. the Introduc- 
tion, § 2. Rehobouwm was not a son of the first and 
real consort of Solomon, the Mgyptian princess 
(chap. ili. 1; ix. 24; vii. 8), but the son of the Na- 
amah the Ammonitess (chap. xiv. 21, 31). He 
appears to have been the only living son, as no 
children, especially sons, of Solomon are named 
(though he had so many wives), except the two 
daughters mentioned, chap. iv. 11 and 15; and no 
brothers disputed the succession of Rehohoam, 
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which was the case with Solomon. for his age 
at his accession see on chap. xiv. 21. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The appearance of the various adversaries of 
Solomon seems to have been a special act of divine 
retributive justice; God is named as the direct 
agent. He is said not only to have permitted 
them, but to have ‘stirred them up,” called them 
to it. The word O%pm means, as here, the stir- 


ring up of enemies and rebels, also of deliverers, 
helpers, prophets (Jud. ii. 18; Deut. xviii. 15, 18; 
1 Sam. ii. 35; Kzek. xxxiv. 23; Jer. xxix. 15), 
where there is no allusion to mere permission. It 
is not indeed the absolutely Holy One who ex- 
cites hatred, enmity, and revenge in one man to- 
wards another, for he tempts no man to evil 
(Jam. i. 13); but the Almighty Ruler of the world 
ean use the hatred that He sees in the hearts of 
sinful men, to fulfil, without their knowledge or 
wish, the purposes of His retributive justice and 
the chastisements of His love; and in so far, the 
stirring up is no passive permission, but the act of 
God. Thus Nathan announces to David, after his 
grievous sin, this word of the Lord, ‘ behold I will 
raise up evil against thee ont of thine own house” 
(2 Sam. xii. 11), and David himself says of Shimei 
who was cursing him, ‘so let him curse, because 
the Lord hath said unto him” (2 Sam. xvi. 10, 11). 
The Assyrian is, without knowing it, the rod of 
His anger in the hand of Jehovah (Isai. x. 1, 5), 
and Solomon’s adversaries also served for instru- 
ments of divine justice. This expression of stir- 
ring up shows clearly that the appearance of the 
adversaries did not take place, as recent commen- 
tators say, in, the beginning of Solomon’s reign, for 
up to that time Solomon had given no occasion for 
any act of retribution or discipline. ‘Though he did 
not lose his throne through them, during his life- 
time; yet it was very humiliating .to him, whose 
power and splendor had been a spectacle to the 
world, and whose wisdotn people of all nations had 
come to hear (chap. iv. 14; x. 24). to be obliged to 
fear these men, who were far inferior to him, and 
whom he. had once despised. 


2. While Iladad and Rezon did not affect mate- 
rially the destiny of Israel, the third opponent of 
Solomon was of vastly greater significance. Jero- 
boam does not disappear, like them, without leaving 
a trace in the history of the kingdom. His en- 
trance on the scene was felt profoundly for centu- 
ries; the breach and partition of the kingdom 
take place with and through him; a partition 
which was no temporary one, but lasted about 
three hundred years, and ended with the dissolu- 
tion of the kingdom. In this respect he is one of 
the most important of the characters in the history 
of Israel. Witsius, in reference to his whole ca- 
reer says (Decaphylon, p. 307): vir sagax, inquictus 
et dominandi avidus atque ab ineunte wtate tis eru- 
ditus artibus, quibus ingenia ad magne fortune cul- 
tum tncitantur. Here where he is first mentioned 
the question properly arises, how it came to pass 
that he lifted up his hand against the King. The 
text certainly says nothing explicit about it, but 
gives some distinct clues. It says, first of all, he 
was an Hphraimite, thus being a member of the 
largest, most powerful, and warlike tribe, that had 
always vied with Judah for pre-eminence; aud that, 
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even when David had subdued them, never re- 
nounced their deeply rooted jealousy and love of 
independence and dominion over the other tribes 
(2 Sam, ii. 9; xx, 21) After the division of the 
kingdom, Nphraim stood at the head of tho ten 
tribes, so that the kingdom of tho ten was called 
Eplivaim (fos, iv. 17; v. 9; xii, 1 sg.; Tsai. vii, 2), 
Dislike of the supremacy of Judah was in the very 
blood of so young and powerful a man as Jero- 
boam, and it needed not much to excito thoughts 
of rebellion and independence in him, The fact 
that Solomon employed the Nphraimites not so 
much in'the matter of levy-works as in building 
Millo, and in stopping wp the ravino which served 
to fortify the city of David and to secure tho su- 
premacy of Judah, was calculated to increase the 
ancient jealousy and dislike to Judah, and to ex- 
cite discontent and disgust. Recognizing the dis- 
tinguished ability of young Jeroboam, Solomon 
made him overseer of his own people; thus feed- 
ing the ambition of this man who was born to rule, 
Tle now first became conscious of his powers, and 
soon acquired the contidence of his already diseon- 
tented tribe by his prudence and energy, so that 
he could hope to sueceed in placing himself at 
their head, and lifting his hand against the Judah- 
King. Perhaps he also perceived that the splen- 
dor of Solomon had lost its ground through the 
influence of his wives, the open introduction of 
idol-worship side by side with that of Jehovah, 
and the luxurious court life, and that his rule gave 
great dissatisfaction to the most worthy of the 
people. When we consider all this we readily 
conceive that a man like the Iphraimite, Joro- 
boam, should, without being especially influenced 
by any one, think of breaking loose from Solo- 
mon's rule, The later eritics have therefore no 
grounds for asserting that “the prophet Ahijah, 
Who appeared xt the head of a (discontented) fae- 
tion,” induced Jeroboam to rebel against the king 
(Winer, 2-W.-B. I. 8. 64d). Thenius is quite 
right when he says, “ Ahijah did not incite Jero- 
boam, but he knew the thoughts he cherished, 
and when Ahijah addressed him he was about 
taking steps to realize these thoughts, as ver, 37 
says; tho prophet then appeared, for he saw that 
the deed would infallibly follow the resolve in this 
case, and recognized in Jeroboam a capable man, 
knowing also the promise of success under condi- 
tion of continuance in a God-fearing mind, This 
relation is quite fn the spirit of prophecy, and is 
totally different from an intentional and forcible 
introduction.” The text says distinctly that Ahi- 
jah met Jeroboam when the latter “went out of 
Jerusalem” (ver, 29) to lift wp his hand against 
the king. 

3. The prophet Ahijah stands in a relation to So- 
lomon and Jeroboan analogous with that of Samuel 
to Saul and David (1 Sam, xv, 16), “As Saul’s 
sentence of rejection was accompanied by the 
salling of David, so the prophetical announcement 
to Solomon was accompanied by tho propheey to 
Jeroboam” (vy. Gerlach), Ahijah opened to him 
the same divine decision which he had frst made 
known to Solomon (ef vers. 11-13). In doing so 
he emphasizes two things particularly, and these 
are worthy of notice; the first is, that Solomon 
was to remain king of all Israel to the end of his 
life, and the division of the kingdom was to take 
place under his son (ver, 31 sq.); the second, that 


Jeroboum only receiyed dominion oyer tho ten! 
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tribes, on the presupposition and condition that 
ho would walk in all the commandments of Jeho- 
vah, as David did, and not sin like Solomon (ver. 
37 sq.) Tt is added also that David’s soed was to 
be humbled, but not forever (ver. 39), Wo should 
not overlook tho circumstance that the prophet 
met Jeroboam on the way us he came out of Jern- 
salem, and was proceeding to carry oub bis inton- 
tions, and that the prophet took him aside (as the 
Sept, at loast has it) so that they “ two were alone 
in the fleld” (ver, 29), Alijah's communication 
was, therefore, not intended for the public, but was 
confidential, thus intimating to Jeroboam that he 
ought not to proceed to rebellion at once, but keep 
quiet, and wait till it might please the Lord to 
bring about circumstances to fulfll the purpose 
He had announeed. Tho prophet, so far from 
connselling him to rebellion, warned him rather, 
and recommended patience as long as Solomon 
lived, But when Jeroboam, nevertheloss, lifted 
up his hand against the king, he committed an in- 
excusable, sintil deed on his own responsibility, 
and anticipated divine providence. THis conduct 
was just the opposite of David's, who, though 
anointed to bo king, and persecuted by Sant, en- 
dured every wrong, never revenged himself on the 
king, though the latter was often in his power, 
even mourned his death, and had the Anulekite 
who killod him executed as a traitor (2 Sam i, ll 
16) Ho believed that the Lord know the right 
hour to fullil his promise. It cannot, therefore, 
be accounted a crime in Solomon to strive to kill 
aman whom he had raised from nothing, and who 
then rebollod against him. From all this it ap- 
pears that it is quite erroneous to account for Jo- 
roboam's appearance by saying that “the ancient 
prophetical estate wished, by the forcible intro- 
duction of a new royal house, to stand directly 
under the Lord and above the human monarehy 
so that the kingdom of the ten tribes was “the 
birth of this prophet-power,” and the latter ‘a 
retarded error” (Mwald), And it is equally wntre 
that the rebellion of the ten tribos was “an enter. 
priso which the prophet had encouraged, to bring 
buck the old national constitution, and restore, the 
consideration in which his class was held in Sam- 
vel's time, when he, their founder and reprosent- 
ative, deposed a king who disobeyed jim, and 
raised up another in his place” (Menzel, 4 es 
152) When will men cease to compare the old 
prophets with modern demagogues and ambitious 
priests | 

4. The symbolic procedure of the vending the gar 
ment into hoelve pieces preceded the prophecy deli- 
vered by the prophet, It could not, therefore, have 
been intended to make that propheey clear, but 
rather inversely, the propheey explained the trans- 
action, This was the case not only here, but 
the prophets generally performed a preliminary 
symbolic action which represented the substance 
of the meaning of the solemn propheey which fol 
lowed; and they porformed this act on the impulse 
of the divine spirit, just as they proclaimed the 
word following in their divine coramission, Cf 
Isai, xx..2 sq.; Jor. xiti L.sq, ; xix. Loge) xxxv, 275 
sq; xilii, 9 sq.; Nzelk. iv. Log.y ve Leg. js xii 8 sq. 
xxiv. 2 sq.j; xxxvil, 15 5g,.; 2 Kings xill, 16 sq. 
Irom these passages we see that the performance 
of such actions was as much a part of the prophetia 
calling and office as the proclamation of the word, 
All revelation of God is in the way of act as well 
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as of word: God’s deeds as well as His words are 
signs that testify of Him. His acts are also, as it 
were, speech, 7. ey a revealing of Himself. The 
speaking of God is a sign- language, and therefore 
a symbol-language The entire cultus has, hence, 
symbolic form as the real expression of the divine- 
human relation. When the prophets, therefore, 
appeared as such, @. e. as “men of God,” as medi- 
ators and instruments of divine revelation, they 
aid not communicate itin words only, butin solemn 
acts, which were signs; and thus they proved 
themselves the servants of God, speaking in His 
language. ‘Their prophetic acts, as well as their 
prophetic words, were announcements and revela- 
tions of the divine purpose. When they antici- 
pate their words by an act commanded by God, 
this act is not to be viewed as a mere image, ac- 
cording to their own pleasure, but it represents the 
future which they had to reveal as a fact, as it 
were, a present deed of God, and therefore as 
something which would assuredly. happen. The 
action, then, was an assurance and pledge of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy; and it was entirely 
_ natural that it should precede the word explaining 
‘and interpreting it. Besides, every thought which 
is embodied in a deed produces a much greater 
and more lasting impression than if only expressed 
in words. Of Christ, in whom all that is prophetic 
culminates, the disciple says (Luke xxiv. 19): 

“which was a prophet mighty in deed and word,” 
thus proving that not words only, but actions also 
belong to the essence of the ealling of the prophet. 
The people concluded from his deeds that ‘a great 
prophet is risen up among us” (Luke vii. 16). Lis 
prophetic deeds were “sigus” (John vi. 26; xx. 
20), not mere evidences of power, but of divine 
authority; and they spoke of divine things as 
loudly and, if possible, more loudly than His words, 
The himself says, ‘Though ye believe not me, be- 
lieve the works” (John x. 38); “the works that I 
do in my Father's name they bear witness of me” 
(John x. 25), 

5. The vending of the ten tribes appears, in the 
prophet’s prediction here as in vers. 11-13, to bea 
punishment ordained and determined by Jehovah for 
Solomon’s falling away, not, therefore, as an event 
merely permitted by God but designed; and there- 
fore announced beforehand. The question arises, in 
what relation did this partition, determined ou by 
Jehovah, stand to His plans regarding Israel con- 
sidered as one people composed of twelve tribes ? 
The whole nation was His inheritance, for He had 
called them from among all nations to be a divine 
kingdom (Ix. xix. 5, 6), 7 e@, a theocracy. The 
one God, Jehovah, was, as the true King and Lord 
of that people, so also the root and principle of their 
unity—the bond binding together all the tribes 
into one whole. The human “monarchy afterwards 
established by the desire of the people did not 
destroy the theocracy but served rather to sustain 
and preserve it (see above). But it was not now 
absolutely necessary that all the tribes should 
_ have one head; in fact they might each have had 

a lead, had they only acknowledged Jehovah as 
tho one true king of all Israel, and “held fast to the 
covenant, @. @., the law of God. “Tt was not con- 
trary to the Mosaic constitution for Jehovah to 
weaken—-not destroy—a royal house that had 
turned to idolatry; to rend away some tribes from 
it, and to place them under the government of ano- 
ther king, It was rather the fittest thing to be 








done; for otherwise the principles that lay in tne 
very nature of the constitution—namely, that dis 
aster should follow idolatry, and prosperity tha 
fear of God, would have been violated. One of 
these two things must (according to these priuci- 
ples) have come upon David's house after a lapse 
into idolatry, viz. either expulsion from the throne 
(which could not be on account of the promise of 
perpetual succession), or weakening such as wag 
foretold by Jehovah, .... a falling away of 
some tribes” (Hess, Von dem Reiche Gotles, 1. s, 
301). As Jehovah had heretofore governed his 
people by one king (David and Solomon) he could 
also do it by two without destroying the theocratic 
principle. The new kingdom is offered to Jero- 
boam and continuance is promised to his dynasty 
on the express condition that he should, “like 
David,” faithfully adhere to the law; with the ex- 
planation, nevertheless (ver. 39), that the humilia- 
tion of the house of David would be but tempo- 
rary. Thus it is indicated that the promise of the 
everlasting kingdom would not be realized in Jero- 
boam’s race, ‘but in that of David” (Oehler), The 
prediction of Ahijah does not imply a partition of 
the theocracy or of Israel, but only of the liman 
monarchy under two kings. ‘The double nature of 
the kingdom was not the cause of the permanence 
of the division, nor of the commencement of the 
destruction of the kingdom; these were the results 
of the continued falling away from the sttpreme 
commandment of the theocratic law on the part of 
the ten tribes. 

6. There are no accounts of Solomon's end, nor of 
his life and acts from the time of his lapse till his 
death; all is reduced to the notice that he sought 
to Kill Jeroboam, and that he died and was buried 
This is the more remarkable as the life and acts of 
this king are more minutely narrated than those of 
any succeeding one, and that the last days and 
end of David in particular are recorded with such 
evident care both in our books and in the Chron- 
icles. Tad Solomon ended his life like David, who 
with joyous heart blessed the Lord to the last 
(1 Chron. xxix, 10 sq.), and charged his son and 
suecessor most emphatically to remain faithful to 
Jehovah (chap. ii. 1 sq.), and been anxious that the 
prosperity of the kingdom should endure on the 
basis of the covenant with Jehovah (2 Sam, xxiii. 
1 sq.), such a circumstance would not have been 
passed over. We must therefore conclude, from 
the entire silence of the history, that Solomon did 
not die as David died, that he remained in the 
state of mind into which le had fallen in his later 
age. The question whether Solomon was finally 
converted and saved was formerly discussed ex- 
tensively (Buddeus, Z/ist. Kecl., IT. p. 237 sq.), but we 
see no occasion to introduce it here, Both Iess 
and Niemeyer have endeavored to ascertain from 
Weelesiastes what Solomon's state of mind was in 
his last days; but apart from the mistaken pre- 
supposition that this: treatise was composed by 
Solomon, no one could prove his conversion from 
it; and Niemeyer coneludes his character-sketch 
with these words: “ the cheerful peace of his soul 
was gone. Gloomy was his retrospect of life, and 
gloomy was his view of the near and of the distant 
future.” It is worthy of remark, that while Sol- 
omon (Suleiman) is held in high honor in the Kast 
at the present-day, his memory is far less revered 
among the Jews thau that of David, which could 
not have been the case had his reign ended ag 
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gleriously as it began. Bertheau justly remarks 
that Solomon “ did more towards undermining the 
distinctive peculiarity of his people than any other 
king.” We are not, however, to seek the cause 
of this simply in his making a people who were 
adapted to agriculture, commercial, and in his 
splendid buildings, his harem, and his court, all 
hitherto unknown in Israel, but the real specific 
reason was that by the introduction and the toler- 
ation of foreign idolatrous forms of worship he 
undermined the religion of his people, forth from 
which religion flowed all the characteristics whieh 
distinguished them over against all other peoples ; 
that was the worm at the root of the kingdom and 
the national life. ; 

({7. It is extremely diffienlt to give a portrai- 
ture of Solomon which can harmonize at once both 
the demand for historie truth and the general es- 
timation which tradition assigns to him. ‘The 
story is extraordinary. David the father of the 
wise king founded and consolidated the kingdom. 
Tlis life was stormy and checkered, His character 
was romantic and chivalric and generous. He 
showed himself capable both of great self-sacrilice 
and of revolting criminality and treachery. He 
was tender and he was brave. His soul rested 
upon the covenant-keeping Jehovah, yet he dared 
to violate all the duties of the decalogue which 
concern man’s dealings with his brother man. So- 
Jomon did not inherit the personal traits of his 


father. Ile was not warlike; le was a man of 
peace. He sought wisdom, and he sought it from 
Jehovah, He desired to administer his government 


according to the law aud will of God. Te had 
fine talent for observation. THe was a naturalist 
of rare attainraents. TLe knew much of the earth; 
he knew much of men. He was a man of under- 
standing, expressing his thoughts and observa- 
tious in proverbs. Ie was splendid in his tastes. 
He sought wealth by commerce and by trade with 
heathen nations. Tle made Israel a kingdom of 
this world; at the same time, he built the temple, 
lavishing upon it uutold sums of money, and aim- 
ing to make it, according to Hastern conceptions, 
splendid in all respects, Certainly at its dedica- 
tion he is one of the most imposing and majestic 
fivures in all history. But by degrees, enervated 
by luxury, by pleasure, by plenty, he lost the 
streugth of his convictions, Ife became wise in 
this world. he law of Jehovah lost its hold upon 
his conscience. Ie began to justify idolatry. 
“Tle that built a temple to the living God for him- 
self and Israel, in Sion, built a temple to Chemosh 
in the Mount of Scandal for his mistresses of 
Moab, in the very face of God’s house. No hill 
about Jerusalem was free from a chapel of devils: 
each of his dames had their pup; sae their altars, 
their incense; because Solomon feeds them in 
their superstition, he draws the sin home to him- 
self, and is branded for what he should have for- 
bidden.”—Bp, Hall, And by degrees the splendor 
passed away, and darkness and weariness, and 
hopelessness, and an ignoble old age came on. 
Ile forsook the noble path of his youth, and his 
_ glory was lost. See Stanley, Jewish Church, 
second series, Lect. xxviii, and F, D. Maurice, 
The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 
Sermon on the Wise King. The stun of his life 
rose in all splendor, and shone brilliantly, to go 
down at last anid the heavy darkness of impend- 
ing storm and night. The people Jost their sense 
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of the exclusive sovereignty of Jehovah; their 
burdens were heavy—and the brief glory of Israel 
as a kingdom of this world passed away forever. 
—K. U.] 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 14-40, Solomon’s enemies, 1. They are 
roused against him by God, so that he may know 
and confess what heart- suffering it brings to for- 
sake the fear of the Lord his God (Jer. ii, 19), 
Cramer: So marvellously does God biee it 
about, that he who will not fear him, must needs 
fear his fellow-men. Once the man of rest, and 
the Prince of Peace (chap. v. 4), now he is pressed 
sore by enemies from the north, from the south, 
and from his midst; they are the seourges with 
which the Lord chastises him, When foes and 
opponents rise against thee, and cause thee care 
and anguish, then think: The Lord has summoned 
them on account of thy sins, and unfaithfulness, 
The hostility of men is a sermon of repentance 
from thy God to thee, 2, They were in God’s 
hand, and could do no more than he permits; 
they rebelled, but they were powerless to take 
from Solomon the throne and kingdom during his 
lifetime. The Lord commands our foes: So far 
shalt thou go, and no further.—J. TeerMann: If 
thou speakest the word, they soon become friends: 
they inust needs lay down arms and defences, and 
stir no finger.—P. Geruarpt: If I am beloved of 
God, and have the Head for my friend, what 
troops of foes and opposers do to me ? > For he 

can humble the proud (Dan. iv. 35). Formerly all 
kings did homage to Solomon, and brought him 
gifts, and journeyed from all countries to see and 
to hear him; his power was as great as his king- 
dom. But now his power and might are abased 
before those who hitherto ranked far below him, 
whom he had regarded as the least of his slaves 
and vassals. Humiliation coming through weak 
and inferior mcans is much more bitter than the 
sune humiliation through strong and powerful 
means; the latter we can ascribe to men, bat in 
the former we inust recognize the will and power 
of God, 

Vers, 14-22. The fate of ITadad is recounted 
to us not so much on his account as on our own, 
in order that we may learn to regard the ways of 
God with man, and order our own ways by Hin, 
who is ever merey and wisdom (Ps. xxv. 10). If, 
God brought back the heathen Hadad by myste- 
rious ways to his native land, how much more will 
he lead those who keep his covenant and testimo- 
ny to the true native land, and to the eternal rest, 
how dark and inserutable soever may be the ways 
by which he leads them. Ver. 21. Let me go 
into mine own country. The power of love of 
country. Not ubi bene, ibi patria, but ubi patria, 
ibi bene. Yet must we not in the earthly coun 
try forget the heavenly “ Fatherland.” Vers, 23= 
25. Though vanquished and east down, tyranny and 
ambition do not forget; they think perpetually of | 
vengeance, and seek to satisfy it, now by rough” 
means now by subtle ones, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers. Therefore, warns the apostle so 
earnestly (Rom. xii. 19) against those secret and 
mighty motives in the natural heart of man. 

Vers. 26-28. God is wont to chastise the re- 
bellion of princes against his will, by means of the 
rebellion of their own subjects; as Solomon raised 
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his hand against Jehovah, so did his servant Jero- 
boam against him. Destruction from above unites 
with ruin from below. Whatever Solomon under- 
took after his fall, was deprived of God's blessing. 
By the building of Millo he intended still further 
to strengthen his dominion over all his enemies, 
and to render impregnable his dwelling-place, but 
this very building was the cause why his throne 
began to totter, and why he lost the greater part 
of his kingdom. Here applies Ps. exxvii. 1. It 
was by divine decree that Solomon himself, with- 
out his own will or knowledge, should raise from 
the dust to high places the very man appointed 
by God to abase him, and todismember his king- 
dom. Conspiracies and rebellions are chiefly led 
by those who have to complain least of injustice 
or oppression, but have been pampered and fa- 
vored until ambition incites them to suppress 
every feeling of gratitude (John xiii. 18). 

Vers. 29-39. ¢f above vers. 9-13. The pre- 
diction of the prophet Ahijah announces 1. the 
division of the kingdom as a.consequence of the 
going astray to the worship of strange gods (vers, 
31-33); 2. the preservation of the kingdom of Ju- 
dah on account of the promise given to David 
(vers. 34, 36,39); 3. the choice made of Jeroboam, 
on condition of inflexible fidelity to Jehovah and 
to his law (vers. 37, 38). Ver. 31. All the world 
must confess, upon beholding the abasement of the 
house of David and the elevation of Jeroboam, that 
the Most High has power over the kingdoms 
of men, and bestows them upon whom he will 
(Dan. iv. 29; 1 Sam. ii. 7,8; Luke i. 52). Ver. 
36, Even in the midst of his just anger the Lord 
is mereiful, and the inconstancy of man can never 
shake His fidelity. The fullilment of 2 Sam. vii. 
14, 15, is seen in Solomon’s history. The house 
of David remained a light “ forever,” until that 
Son of David came who is the light of the world, 
which lighteth all men who come into the world 
(Joh. i. 9; Rom, xv. 12). 

Vers, 40-43. These three truths are nowhere 





more powerfully exemplified than in the life of 
Solomon: What availeth it a man, &c., (Matt 
xvi. 26); Vanity of vanities, &c. (Eccl. 1. 2), 
and The world passeth away, &e. (1 John ii, 
17; of. 1 Peter i, 24), Ver. 40. Roos: Sin ob- 
secures the soul. He who turns aside from God 
departs from wisdom; and let those who, instead 
of bowing and submitting with resignation to the 
chastisements of God, hauglitily strive against 
them, contemplate the fate of Jeroboam, who, 
doubtless, stirred up the plot against Solomon, 
since he afterwards eagerly abetted the desertion 
of the ten Tribes. Kven as Solomon, when he 
sought to slay Jeroboam, must have felt that in 
vain he resisted the divine deerees, and was 
powerless.to hinder them, so likewise Jeroboam, 
compelled to fly to Kgypt, must have become con- 
scious that in vain he strove rashly and insolent- 
ly to anticipate the execution of the divine decrees. 
We must even make bitter expiation when we 
hanghtily resist and oppose the Lord, or when we 
strive to hasten his designs, or to. appoint time and 
place for their fulfilment. The life of Solomon 
closes with the words: Therefore Solomon sought 
to kill Jeroboam. Instead of seeking forgiveness 
from Him who forgiveth much, and himself grant- 
ing forgiveness, he is thinking of murder and yen- 
geance. How great and noble the contrast be- 
tween this and the Figure of Him who in the face 
of death upon the cross cried: Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what» they do. Let us 
strive to become like unto his image, and that our 
last thought in life may be of love and reconcilia- 
tion, aud not of revenge and hatred. Solomon 
possessed the fairest and noblest crown that mor- 
tal can wear, yet it was perishable, not enduring 
beyond death and the grave. The Lord promises 
an immortal crown to those who love and follow 
Him. Be faithful unto death, then He will give 
thee the crown of life; blessed is he who endu- 
reth unto the end, 
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SHCOND PHRIOD:. (975 TO “722 ise 
THE DIVIDED MONARCHY IN JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 


(1 Kiyes XII.—2 Kiyes XVIL) 


—— 


FIRST EPOCH. 
FROM THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM UNTIL THE REIGN OF AHAB, 


(1 Kayes XIL-XVI. 34) 


FIRST SECTION. 
THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM. 


(1 Kriyas XII.) 


—___¢____—— 


A.—The renunciation of the house of David by the ten tribes. 
Cuap, XII. 1-24 (2 Curon, X.-XI. 4.) 


Anp Rehoboam went to Shechem: for all Israel were come to Shechem te 
make him king. And it came to pass, when Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
who was yet in Egypt, heard of it,’ (for he was fled from the presence of king 
Solomon, and Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt;’) that they sent and called him. 
Aud Jeroboam and all the congregation of Israel came, and spake unto Reho- 
boam, saying, Thy father made our yoke grievous: now therefore make thou 
the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, - 
lighter, and we will serve thee. And he said unto them, Depart yet for three 
days, then come again to me, And the people departed, 

And king Rehoboam consulted with the old men that stood before Solomon 
his father while he yet lived, and said, How do ye advise that I may answer 
this people? And they spake unto him, saying, If thou wilt be a servant unto 
this people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer them, and speak good 
words to them, then they will be thy servants for ever. But he ‘forsook the 
counsel of ANG old men, which they had given him, and consulted with the 
young men that were crown up with him, and which stood before him: and 
he said unto them, What counsel give ye that we may answer this people, who 
have spoken to me, saying, Make the yoke which thy father did put upon us 
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10 lighter? And the young men that were grown up with him spake unto him, 
saying, Thas shalt thou speak unto this people that spake unto thee, saying, Thy 
father finde our yoke heavy, but make thou é¢ lighter unto us; rae shalt Gi, 

11 say unto them, My little finger shall be thicker “than my father’s loins. And 
now whereas my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your 
yoke: my father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions.® 

12 So Jeroboam‘ and all the people came to Rehoboam the third day, as the 

13 king had appointed, vibes Come to me again the third day. And the king 
answered the people roughly, and forsook the old men’s counsel that they gave 

14 him; and spake to them after the counsel of the young men, saying, My father 
made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke: my father aso chastised 

15 you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions. Wherefore the king 
hearkened not unto the people; for the cause was from the Lord [Jehovah], that he 
might perform his saying, which the Lord [Jehovah] spake by Ahijah the Shilon- 

16 ite unto Jeroboam the son of Nebat. So when all Israel saw that the king heark- 
ened not unto them, the people answered the king, saying, What portion have 
we in David? neither have we inheritance in tie son of Jesse:.to your’ tents, 
O Israel: now see to thine own house, David. So Israel departed unto their 

17 tents. But as for the children of Israel which dwelt in the cities of Judah, 

18 Rehoboam reigned over them. Then king Rehoboam‘sent Adoram,’ who was 
over the tribute; and all Israel stoned him with stones, that he died. There- 
fore king Rehoboam made speed to get him up to his chariot, to flee to Jeru- 

19 salem. So Israel rebelled against the house of David unto this day. 

20 And it came to pass, when all Israel heard that Jeroboam was come again, 
that they sent and called him unto the congregation, and made him king over all 
Israel: there was none that followed the house of David, but the tribe of Judah’ 

21 only. Andwhen Rehoboam was come to Jerusalem, he assembled all the house 
of Judah, with the tribe of Benjamin, a hundred and fourscore® thousand chosen 
men, which were warriors, to fight against the house of Israel, to bring the king- 

22 dom again to Rehoboam the son of Solomon. But the word of God? came 

23 unto Shemaiah the man of God, saying, Speak unto Rehoboam, the son of Solo- 
mon, king of Judah, and unto all the house of Judah and Benjamin, and to 

24 the remnant of the people, saying, Thus saith the Lord [Jehovah], Ye shall not 
go up, nor fight against your Phutten the children of Israel: return every 
man to his house; for this thing is from me. They hearkened therefore to 
the word of the Lord [Jehovah], and returned to depart, according to the word 
of the Lord [Jehovah]."° 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATIOAL. 


1 Ver, 2._[It is better to omit the italicized words of it, which are not in the Heb. Mr which must refer to the As- 
sembly at Shechem, whereas what Jeroboum heard of was the death of Solomon, as is expressed in the Vulg. See the 
Exeg. Com, The Vat. Sept. omits here the whole of ver, 2 and the greater part of ver. 8, having given the substance of 
them (with some cintedees xi, 43, The Alex, Sept. follows the Heb. Our author, in his translation, has omitted the 
part of ver. 2 enclosed in brackets, evidently by an inadvertence. 3 

2 Ver, 2.—Instead of oa ay) must be read, with 2 Chron. x. 2, ovy19') away See thecomment. [The text 


may be preserved without Aa (for which the Vulg. is the only sushonten by Goneidenon the statement that Jero- 
* boan dwelt in Egypt as merely the completion of the statement of his flight: he had tled to Egypt and remained there, 
The change was proposed by Dathe, but: is rejected by Maurer and by Keil. 

3 Ver. 11. ={epah) PY, scorpions, * flagelli genus globulis plumbeis cum aculeis incurvis munitum, @ scorpii similitudine 


eg (Gesen. Thes. ‘ue 1062), 
4 Ver. 12. {tif he Sept. omits here the significant mention of Jeroboam. 

5 Ver, 16.—[The Tfeb., Sept, Chald. and Syr. have the pronoun in the singular, ¢ky tents. In the next clause the 
Sept. translates vov Booke Tov olkdv gov, Aavid. 

6 Ver. 18.—[The Sept., Syr., and Arab. rea Adoniram. 

7 Ver, 20.—[The Sept. here inserts ‘and Benjamin.” 

8 Ver, 21.—[The Vat. (not Alex.) Sept. reduces this number to 120,000. 

® Ver. 22.—[Many MSS. followed by the Sept., Vulg., Chald., and Syr. read here nim. instead of ide -] 


10 Ver, 24.—[The Vat. (not Alex.) Sept. here inserts a passage quite equal in iets: to the whole chapter, containing 
many particulars whose utterly unhistorical character may be seen from the opening statement that Rehoboam was six 
teen years old at his accession and reigned twelve years. Cf. chap. xiv. 21.—F. @.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And Rehoboam went to Shechem. 
The city of Shechem was about eighteen hours’ 
distance north of Jerusalem, and lay at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim, in the mountain range of Ephraim 
(Judg. ix. 7). Jt is often mentioned in the his- 
tory of the Patriarchs (Gen. xii. 6; xxxiii. 18; 
xxxiv. 2; xxxvii. 12), and Joshua had intended 
it to be a free Levite city. He likewise gathered 
all the tribes together there, and held that impor- 
tant dict in which all the people pledged them- 
selves to the observance of Jehovah's covenant 


(Josh. xx. 7; xxiv. 1, 25). In the time of the 


Judges, Abimelech made Shechem the capital of 


his kingdom (Judg. ix.); he destroyed it, indeed, 
but it was soon rebuilt, and continued to be one 
of the chief cities of the northern part. Chap. 
xii. 1 gives us the reason why Rehoboam left Je- 
rusalem, where le had been made king, and went 
to Shechem; for all Israel were come to Shechem. 


By Senin $5 we are not to understand all the 


twelve tribes (Hwald), but only ten, as vers. 12, 
18, and 20 clearly show; under David even 
those tribes had claimed the name of the entire 
people (2 Sam, ii. 9, 10, 1%, 28). Na is not 


the imperfect but the pluperfect, for the ten tribes 
did not go to Shechem because the king was there 
but just the reverse: because (93) they had gone 


to Shechem, the king went thither. He therefore 
did not call them together there, but they, @ e., 
their elders, judges, and representatives, had as- 
sembled in this old Mphraimitie capital, as they 
had once done in Joshua’s time (Josh. xxiv. 1; of. 2 
Sam. v. 1, 3), and this induced the king to jour- 
ney to Shechem. Their design in meeting was 
to make him king, t. e., to recognize him as king, as 
Judah had done, though he had already ascended 
the throne; to pay him homage, on the condition, 
however, that he would agree to their wishes and 
demands. This was why they did not assemble 
in Jerusalem, as they were in reality bound to do, 
and as they had done to David when they went 
to Hebron, the place of David’s residence, to do 
him homage (2 Sam. v. 1 sg.), but in Shecheim., 
It«was a “a significant hint, if Rehoboam had 
properly understood it” (Kwald), It is very im- 
probable that they summoned him to their assem- 
bly, as they did Jeroboam; he seems to have goue 
unsummoned with his whole retinue (vers. 6, 8). 
That the 10 tribes had assembled ‘to assert 
their ancient right of choice” (Gramberg) is an en- 
tire mistake. or there is no mention anywhere 
of such a right; and the text does not say they 
went to Shechem to choose a king, but to make 
him—Rehoboam—king, ¢. ¢, to confirm him as 
such. , 
Vers. 2-3. And it came to pass, when Jer- 
oboam.. . heard ofit,&c. Ver. 2. If we retain 
the reading oyna oI a1 we must, like 
Maurer, take ver. 2 to be properly the antecedent 
sentence, and begin the conclusion with 43%), ver. 


3, and translate like De Wette: ‘ When Jeroboam 
heard of it (he was still in Hgypt, whither he had 
fled from Solomon the king, and Jeroboam dwelt in 
Heypt, and they sent and called him), then Jerobo 
am and the whole assembly came, and they spake 
to Rehoboam.” Apart from the crude form of this 





sentence, the words following “he was still in 
Egypt,” namely, “and Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt,” 
appear to be quite superfluous; we must in this case 
supply, after he had returned from Kgypt, before 
‘then Jeroboam eame;” and, finally, it would fol- 
low that the people assembled at Shechem sent 
messengers thence to Egypt to bring back Jero- 
boam, which is not to be supposed, because the 
journey there and back required several weeks, 
and ‘‘all Israel” would have been compelled to 
wait during this time, without accomplishing any- 
thing, in Shechem, for Jeroboam’s arrival. But all 
these difficulties fall away if we read, like 2 Chron. 
x. 2, DANI ova a2) , 2 ¢@, and Jeroboam re- 
Ge Shieh a 

turned from Egypt. According to this, the case 
was simply so: On the news of Solomon’s death 
Jeroboam returned from Egypt to his tribe-land 
Mphraim, and, we are to imply, to his native place 
Zereda (chap. xi. 26), or, as the Sept. says, Sarira, 
which could not have been very far distant from 
Shechem. They sent thither for him; he came, 
and took the lead in the negotiations which those 
assembled at Shechem made with Rehoboam. The 
Vulgate also translates ver. 2: At vero Jeroboam, 
cum adhuc esset in dAiqypto profugus a facie reyis Sa- 
lomonis, audita morte ejus reversus est de hyypto. 
Miseruntque ct vocaverunt eum; venit ergo Jeroboam 
et, etc. The [Vatican] Sept., which places this verse 
in chap. xi. 43, translates: katevfuves kat épyerae 
tlc THY TOALY avTOD ele THY yRY Dapipa tHv ev pet 
*Egpaiu. It is easy to see what thoughts those’ 
who composed this Assembly were revolving 
when, before Rehoboam’s arrival, they called the 
man who had lifted up his hand against Solomon, 
and was just returned from Heypt, and made him 
their leader and speech-maker to Rehoboam. Re- 
hoboam haying come to them, instead of they to 
him at Jerusalem, only made them bolder. From 
the long sentence which the Sept. places after ver. 
24 we can glean nothing certain regarding Jeroboam 
and his conduct after he returned from Egypt; 
everything is mixed together and the different per- 
sonages confused; for instance, Jeroboam is con- 
founded with Iladad the Kdomite, and the prophet 
Ahijah with the prophet Semaiah; Jeroboam’s mo- 
ther is called yuvy mépvn, &e. Keil is right in de- 
nying all historical value to this sentence, out of 
which Thenius strives to complete the story. 

Vers, 4-5. Thy father made our yoke griev- 


ous, &e. Ver. 4, The word by does not mean 
every kind of heavy load, but the yoke laid on the 
neck of beasts designed for labor (Numb. xix. 2; 
Deut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7); it is the yoke of labor, 
and, as such, the symbol of servile work (Deut, 
xxviii. 48; Lev. xxvi. 13; Jer. xxvii. 8, 11); it is, 


for this reason, parallel with nay here. The 


grievance, therefore, is nothing—it is well to no: 
tice this—but the levy-work for Solomon’s public 
buildings, and we see this plainly enough by vers: 
11 and 14, where Rehoboam’s answer is recorded. 
That the complaint was well founded, that Solo- 
mon had really exacted too heavy servile work 
from his people, as the Egyptian king once did in 
Moses’ time (Kx. xi. 1, 23), is generally taken for 
granted, although the complaint comes from the 
mouths of a number of people who were excited 
with thoughts of secession, and who were jealous 
of Judah. At their head stood a man, too, who 
had already tried to raise an insurrection, and had 
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not renounced his ambitious plans m exile. Com- 
plaint from the mouths of such cannot be taken as 
testimony, nor can it ever weigh under such cir- 
cumstances, except joined to other and purely his- 
torical evidence. We have none such, however. 
Solomon was not the first to adopt the measure of 
a conseription for working at the public buildings 
as well as for war-service. This was customary 
throughout the ancient Mast. Everywhere, from 
Hyypt to Babylon, the immense buildings were 
raised, not by paid workmen, but by conscriptions, 
There were, for instance, the 360,000 men who 
worked twenty years at one pyramid (see above on 
chap. v. 13). Even David had, among his five 
chief officers, one who was specially “over the 
tribute” (2 Sam. xx. 24), which was then a stand- 
ing regulation. We find the tribute brought iato 
syste in Solomon’s time, and the people were, as 
contrasted with conquered foreiguers, treated with 
gentle consideration (chaps. y. 13 sg.; ix. 20 
sq.). Nowhere is the voice of complaint heard 
about it, and our author is far from representing 
Solomon's conduct as hard and blameworthy, but 
rather relates it to his praise. As the tribute-work 
was distributed by turns amongst ‘all Israel,” 
Kphraim or the ten tribes received no more pro- 
portionately than the two remaining tribes, and 
there is not the most indirect allusion anywhere 
that Solomon exacted more from the Ephraimites 
than from the others. For this reason, the com- 
plaint of the “yoke” being “ grievous,” which 
they alone make, seems to be only a welcome ex- 
euse suggested to them by their former superin- 
tendent Jeroboam. ‘The real motive came to light 
later (ver. 16). If we cannot admit the complaint 
of too hard tribute-work to be well founded, still 
less have we any right to add other things to the 
eomplaint of which it makes no mention. The 
grievous yoke and heavy service are not generally 
taken to mean, as the plain expressions do, the tri- 
bute-work alone, but all burdens laid on the 
people, ¢. e., the taxes and produce which they had 
to pay and deliver; not their powers of labor 
alone, but their ‘capacity of paying taxes,” are 
thought to have been too much tested by Solo- 
mou (De Wette, Wwald, Kisenlohr).  Discon- 
tent grew with the oppression of the people by 
ever new burdens and tributes, that were quite 
contrary to the original freedom ‘of the communi- 
ty” Diestel) the monarchy liad become ‘a despo- 
tism, a sultanate ” (Duncker), and the speakers for 
the ‘people had therefore laid before Rehoboam 
“the terms of capitulation, which were to lighten 
the universal oppression under which Israel had 
sighed since Solomon’s reign began” (Winer, 
R.- W.-B, I. s. 311). This view, almost universal- 
ly current, stands in direct contradiction with the 
historical evidence. As to the taxes and deliv- 
-eries, they are not once mentioned in the com- 
plaint, as we have already said; neither is the 
poverty or other misery resulting from them once 
named anywhere. It is difficult to conceive how 
any one can appeal to such places as chap. x. 25 
(De Wette), for there is no mention there of what 
the people brought, but of the presents which 
strangers brought the king. Ewald himself admits 
that there is no evidence that there was an income 
tax, and it by no means appears, as Winer sup- 
poses, from chap. x. 15, that ‘‘custom duties ” had 
been introduced. ‘There is still less historical 
proof of the universal oppression of the people un- 





der Solomon. All that our author relates, from 
chap. ii. to x., is to show the unwonted prosperity 
and splendor of Solomon’s kingdom; its immense 
wealth, its peaceful condition, and its thriving com- 
merce are described in the strongest terms, and 
just by those passages which have been quoted to 
prove the heaviness of the taxation and the sup- 
posed oppression, is it specially manifest how happy 
and peaceful the people were under Solomon’s reign 
(chap. iv. 20; iv. 25; cf viii. 66), so that the pro- 
phets took the kingdom of Solomon asa type of the 
Messiah’s (see above) Even after chap. xi., in 
which Solomon’s fall is recorded, there is nothing to 
show that Israel “ sighed” under universal oppres- 
sion; and when the people as well as king became 
degenerate in the latter part of his reign, it was 
rather in consequence of too great prosperity and 
luxury than of great burdens and poverty. Final- 
ly, Solomon is threatened, in both addresses of the 
prophet Ahijah (chap. xi. 11 and 31 sq.), with the 
partition of his kingdom, not because he had op- 
pressed the people with servile labor and heavy 
taxations, but solely because he had suffered his 
strange wives to persuade him to introduce idola- 
trous forms of worship. It would have been a just 
and well-founded complaint had they alleged that 
Solomon had broken the supreme command in the 
fundamental law of Israel by the toleration of 
idol-worship, and had thus undermined the strength 
of the kingdom. But the complainants are wholly 
silent on this, and the sequel shows how little they 
or their speaker Jeroboam cared for the obsery- 
ance of that fundamental law. ‘ 

Vers. 6-14. Rehoboam consulted, &c. Ver. 
6. The D3}; are not old people, but the elders 


(senators) who constituted the administration-col- 
lege of Solomon [or council] (chap. iv. 2-6). Reho- 
boam had retained them as such, but had not, as 
Thenius thinks, ‘“‘ placed them on the retired list,” 
for in that case he would not have taken them with 
him to Shechem, and he certainly would not have 
heard their counsel before that of the young men. 
The expression, that stood before Solomon, shows 
that they were in immediate attendance on the 
king. In their advice, vers. 7, oy stands next to 


DT b3, and Tay at the beginning, over against 
Day at the conclusion; and as Tay is strengthen- 
ed by ‘the immediately following DAIAY, we have 


mo right to weaken it, and to take it in another 
sense from 9)7y that stands opposite to it at the 


conclusion ; this is generally done, and 4y is 
translated “complaisant,” but ON 3y, on the con- 


trary, is translated ‘‘ subject.” The elders not only 
advised the king to compromise, but that he should 
“serve” the people at least “this day,” and as- 
sured him that the people would then be his 
“servants” “for ever;” they proposed that he 
should for the present moment reverse the exist- 
ing relation: the king was to be “servant” and 
yield to the will of the people, in the expectation 
that the people would afterwards be his “ ser- 
vants.” We can easily imagine that such a pro- 
posal (which would not perhaps have succeeded) 
was not very agreeable to the rash and imperious 
young king, in whose veins Ammonite blood flowed 


(chap. xiv. 21). The word 1p, ver. 8, is used for 
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a child at awy age from its birth (Ix, fi. 3, 6, 7) to}, 


youth ; oo are not, therefore, real counsellors, 
like the DPT, but young people who were in at- 


tendance upon the king (‘! stood before him”). The 
words, that were grown up with him, show that 


Rehoboam was himself still sb (of. 2 Chron. xiii. 


7). The -proverbial expression ver. 10, my little 
Jinger, &e., means, 1am much mightier than Solo- 
mon; his power was as the little finger to the body, 
compared with mine; if my father’ had power to 
compel you, I have still more. From this general 
way of speaking they proceed in ver. 11 to allude 
to the particular grievance of the forced labor. 
The yoke and whips belong together, and are the 
signs of laboring servants (Keclesiasticus xxx. 
26 or xxxiii. 27). The king was to use instead of the 
whips for servants the thorn-whip used for crimi- 
nals alone, and which was called scorpio by the 
Romans (Jsidor, Origg. v. 27, 18: Virga, si est 
aculeata, scorpio vocatur, quia arcuato vulnere in 
corpus infigitur). The meaning is, my father used 
ordinary means to keep you at work; but I will do 
it with extraordinary and severer means. The 
answer says as little of taxes as the complaint itself ; 
it only refers to the enforced work, and it does not 
even admit that Solomon exacted too much, but it 
is only now proposed to do so. The pleasure with 
which Rehoboam accepted this advice is very in- 
dicative of his disposition. 

Vers. 15-17. The cause was from the Lord. 
Ver. 15. Inasmuch as the inconceivably foolish and 
perverse resolve of Rehoboam carried with it the ir- 
remediable division of the people and kingdom, the 
verse asserts it to be a course of things (nap from 


333) from Jehovah; not that Rehoboam was forced 
unwillingly to speak so, but in tlie same sense in 
which it is suid of Pharaoh (Ex. xiv. 4; Rom, ix. 17) 
and of Judas (Matt. xxvi. 25). Witsius (Decaphyl. 
i. 3) says: Jpsa Rehabeami stolida imprudentia consi- 
lio Dei inservivit, ut quod accidit etiam merito accidisse 
videtwr. We find here an application of the proverb: 
Quem Deus vult perdere, prius demental. Myery case 
of a hardened heart is a righteous judgment of God. 

Vers. 16-17. What portion have we, Kc. 
Ver. 16. This was the old Ephraimite watchword 
of rebellion, of which Sheba availed himself 
against the house of David (2 Sam. xx. 1). The 
first member of the sentence means this, Wliat con- 
cern have we about David and his house, when the 
question is who shall be king over us? We have 
no fellowship with each other (Deut. x. 9). Neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse is not equal to 
we can hope for and expect nothing from him; 
but, we do not belong to him, as Judah, by race- 
derivation. In the “son of Jesse” there is an 
allusion to David's humbler descent, just as in the 
New Testament to the “carpenter's son” (Matt, 
xiii. 55). Zo your tents, O Israel! is a proverbial 
call which originated in the time of the march 
through the wilderness, where the camp was 
arranged according to. the tribes. Let every one 
return to his tribe and his home, without acknowl- 
edging Rehoboam. Now see to thine own house, 4.¢., 
see how you can reign over your own tribe in the 
future; you have no right tous any more. In this 
whole ery ‘‘the deeply rooted dislike to David's 
royal house is strongly expressed, and we can 
perceive a more potent cause for the partition than 
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the alleged oppression of Solomon” (Keil). Ver, 


‘7 means that only those individuals belonging to 


the ten tribes remained under Rehoboam who 
were settled in Judah or had gone to settle there 
(2 Chron, xi, 3). The verse does not mean, then: 
“the tribe of Judah chose Rehoboam, who was 
one of them, to be king” (Mwald); for Judah had 
already acknowledged him such before he went to 
Shechem. 

Vers. 18-19. Adoram, who was over the 
tribute, &c. Ver. 18. No doubt the same who ig 
called Adoniram in the list of Solomon’s chief of- 
ficers (chap iv. 6), as also the Sept., Syr., and Arab, 
call him in this passage, Thenius thinks le was 
the son of Adoram, the chief of the tribute officers, 
who is mentioned in the lists of David's officials, 
(2 Sam. xx. 24). If he was identical with this 
person he must certainly have been about eighty 
years of age, since David could not have given the 
office in question to quite a young man, and 
Solomon reigned forty yeats. It is evident that 
Rehoboam sent him to treat with the rebels, and 
to appease them, as Josephus expressly says. As 
the question was about lightening the tribute 


work, the chief officer over the tribute seems to * 


have been selected by Rehoboam as the fittest 
person to mediate; probably Adoram was one of 
the “elders” who gave the advice to yield. But 
the people were highly incensed at the sight of 
this officer, and instead of listening to him, in 
their rage they stoned him, Bertheau has no 
grounds for his supposition that he came with an 
armed foree (however small) to force the rebels 
to submission. For: unto this day, see on chap. 
viii, 8; ix. 21, 

Vers, 20-21. And it came to pass when all 
Israel heard, &c. Ver. 20 closes the narrative, 
vers. 1-19, and is also the connecting’ link with 
the following vers. 21-24. The independence of 
the ten tribes had been achieved by their represen- 
tatives in Shechem, who now returned to their 
different tribe-territories (end of ver, 16), and an- 
nounced to ‘fall Israel” what had happened, es- 
pecially also the part that Jeroboam, just arrived 
from Heypt, had acted there, The latter, no doubt, 
also returned to his native place after the event. 
But when a king was to be chosen for the rebels 
he was called back and made king. This exasper- 
ated Rehoboam to make war on Israel. We can- 
not be surprised at the number he brought into 
the field, as the tribe of Judah alone had 500,000 
men of war in the census that David took 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 9). 

Vers, 22-24, But the word of the Lord came, 
&e. Ver, 22, The prophet Shemaiah did not belong 
to the tribe of Mphraim, like Ahijah (chap. xi. 29), 
but doubtless.to Judah, and from the present pas- 
sage as well as from 2 Chron. xii. 5, it seems that 
he must have lived in Jerusalem, As here, so also 
he had great influence through his preaching, 
when king Shishak came from Egypt to war against 
Rehoboam; he also wrote a history of Rehoboatn 
(2 Chron, xii, 5-8, 15). The thing is from me, ver. 
24, his prophet of Judah, as well as the Bphra- 
imite prophet, declares the separation of the 
ten tribes to be a divine dispensation, which, 
humiliating and painful as it was to the house of 
David and Judah, might not be opposed by foree 
of arms; for the separated tribes were still 
“brethren.” Thus he recognizes a higher bond of 
union in spite of all separation, and wishes that 
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union held intact. The king and army follow his 
advice; they probably saw that a war with the 
numerically greater and just now bitterly excited 
ten tribes would bring them into a worse condition 
still. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The rebellion of the ten tribes against David's 
house, and the consequent partition of the kingdom, was 
the most important and pregnant event in the his- 
tory of Israel since it became an independent 
State. The divisions that took place in the time of 
the judges were only temporary, but this lasted 
for hundreds of years, and only terminated with 
the fall of both the separated kingdoms. An event 
that formed such an epoch, and had such a marked 
influence on sacred history, cannot possibly be 
traced to one fact alone, or to the defiant and 
thoughtless answer of Rehoboam; it must have 
been produced by deeper and more general causes, 
lying in the character of the people and in the 
mutual relation of the tribes. The tribe of Judah 
and the double one of Joseph (phraim and Ma- 
nasseh, Josh. xvii. 17), whose progenitors were 
especially favored in the blessing (Gen. xlix. 8-12 
22-25), were from the beginning the most numer- 
ous, and therefore the most powerful, of all the 
twelve tribes. - Judah numbered seventy-six thou- 
sand and five hundred before the entrance into 
Canaan; the double tribe of Joseph numbered 
eighty-five thousand and two hundred men (Numb. 
xxvi. 22, 28, 34, 37); this tribe claimed the largest 
territory at the division of the land (Josh. xvit. 14 
sqg.; 1 Chron. v. 1) on account of its number, 
and because it had inherited Renben’s birth-right, 
But the ‘‘sceptre” was promised to Judah, and 
the leaders in the march through the desert as 
well as in the conquest of Canaan headed that 
tribe (1 Chron. v, 2; Numb. ii. 3; x. 14; Judg. i. 2; 
xx. 18); both pe were warlike (Jud. i. 4, 
10; vili. 1 sg.; xii. 1 sq.; Ps. Ixxviii. 9). In con- 
sequence of hitese relations, each tribe regarded 
itself as equal in powers with the other tribes, but 
also as evenly matehed with each other. But 
added to this there was a difference in the charac- 
ter and pursuits of the tribes; whilst Judah was 
the leader and head of the ah and the cove- 
nant, therefore of higher religious life (Gen. xlix. 
105 Ps. Ix. 9; Ixxviii. 61 sq.; exiv. 1, 2), Ephraim 
represented the nature-side of the people’s life; 
and the consciousness of natural, material strength 
and earthly abundance appears with it in the 
foreground eo xlix. 22 sq; Deut. xxxiil. 13; 
Ps. xxviii. 9 sq.). There was, therefore, in the 
latter more receptivity for nature- religion, and a 
tendency to independence of any other tribe, and 
especially of one not entirely its equal. There was, 
then, the germ of a dualism very early in the 
nation, and this germ grew more and more in the 


distracted times of the Judges, asserting itself 


sometimes with more, sometimes with less energy. 
After Saul’s death the two chief tribes formally 
separated under different kings (2 Sam. ii. 4-11); 
this, however, only lasted seven years and a half, 
after which the revolted tribes went over to the 
king of Judah, 7. e, David (2 Sam. vy. 1 s¢.). 
But the more the power and authority of Judah 
increased under David and Solomon, so much the 
more did the old jealousy and love of independ- 
ence grow in Ephraim; the tribute-labors, and 





especially the structures which served to strength- 
en the dominant authority of Judah which Solomor 
had achieved by Kphraimites, were calculated 
especially to increase those feelings. Jeroboam’s 
attempt to raise an insurrection miscarried, but 
the desire for independence was not extinguished 
thereby. It broke out again the more violently after 
Solomon’s death, as there was hope of getting rid 
of Rebohoam more easily, who did notin the least . 
resemble his father. The great event of the par- 
tition of the kingdom had its roots in a primitive 
characteristic of the tribe, which characteristic had 
existed over four hundred years, and now broke 
out at last with violence, creating a double State. 
Rehoboam’s answer was only the spark which fell 
into the powder magazine. The recent historical 
criticism admits the agency of the Ephraimite cha- 
racter in the revolt, but finds the especial and 
chief cause in the essential nature of the kingdom. 
Kwald is of this opinion (Gesch. des V. Isr. II. s. 
393 sq7.). The monarchy had, in its very nature, 
a tendeney to extend its power further and fur- 
ther, and to restrict every other power in the 
nation more and more, or else to absorb it. It 
reached a very high stage in Solomon’s time, but it 
was ever growing, and it made more and more 
severe exactions upon the people in labor and tax- 
ation. <A further strengthening and one-sided 
growth of the monarchy was held by the best men 
in Jsrael to be ruinous and dangerous to the ancient 
freedom of the people. There might have been, 
indeed, a way of reconciling the claims of the 
monarchy and of the nation without a revolution, 
7. e., “having what is now called a constitution 
drawn up, which, when well devised, is the safe: 
guard of the best modern Christian nations.” Bul 
there was no such remedy at hand; the heads ol 
the tribes only assembled when a new king was 
to be declared. All the best of the people, and 
particularly the prophets, had agreed that the 
government could not continue as it was at the 
close of Solomon's life. As the prophets had 
founded the kingdom, and advanced it so much by 
the elevation of David’s house over that of Saul, 
they now expected furtherance by another change 
of dynasty; impressed by their counsel, it was 
forthwith achieved in consequence of the voice of 
the people and the folly of Rehoboam, k&e., &e. 
This whole mode of explanation, already adopted 
here and there, rests on the utterly unproved sup- 
position that Solomon’s government constantly 
grew more absolute and despotic, till, at last, it 
seriously threatened the liberty of the people. We 
have not the slightest historical proof of this. 
Where is it said that Soloman oppressed his peo- 
ple, in every way, by taxation and tribute-labor? 
Whereis it said that the prophets believed the 
liberties of the people to be threatened, and that 
they announced this publicly? How happens it 
that Solomon, who advanced his realm to a degree 
of prosperity it never before and never again 
enjoyed, is made to be a despot and oppressor? 
Just when the text has been treating exclusively 
of the tribute to the splendid court, it says: ‘ Judah 
and Israel were many, as the sand which is by the 
sea in multitude, eating and drinking, and making 
merry,” &e.; “ Judah dwelt safely, every man 
under his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan to 
Beer-Sheba, all the days of Solomon? (chap. iv. 20, 
25). That he demanded too much of this tr ibute- 
labor, which was customary among all ancient 
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nations, and had been exacted before his time, 
there is no other evidence than the complaint of 
the angry revolutionary assembly of Kphraimites 
at Shechem, and this cannot be regarded as im- 
partial and historical testimony. So little did Solo- 
mon interfere with the liberty of his people, that 
there was an unprecedented commerce with all 
the neighboring nations in his reign; he even 
allowed freedom of worship—allowed too much 
rather than too little liberty. This and not 
despotism was what the prophets apprelended 
danger from. There is not in the whole history of 
Solomon a single act that can be called despotic 
or tyrannical, like those of later kings, for instance, 
Ahab or Jehu; and yet the former is said to have 
ruled with such intolerable severity that the pro- 
phets and the best among the people were com- 
pelled to think of a change of government. Of all 
kingdoms, that of Israel should be the last to be 
judged from a modern political point of view. 
The theocratic constitution was not revoked when 
the human monarchy began: Jehovah continued 
to be the true king of Israel, and the human king 
was the *‘ servant of Jehovah;” as such he had to 
do Jehoyah’s will, not his own. There was, there- 
fore, no such thing as absolutism, which we are 
told clung to this monarchy by virtue of its nature. 
But we cannot compreliend how any should think 
that the best remedy against the supposed despot- 
ism of Solomon would have been a representative 
‘government, after the pattern of the constitutions 
of our nineteenth century. 

2. The revolt of the ten tribes from the house of 
David (ver. 19) is often represented as justifiable. 
J. D. Michaelis (Mos. Recht I. § 55) saw nothing 
more in it than a new capitulation of a people still 
free; De Wette (Bettrdge I. s. 129) went further, and 
asserted that, ‘according to 1 Kings xii, these 
tribes were fully justified in what they did: they 
demanded fair concessions, and there is only Reho- 
boam’s folly to be blamed.” Duncker says (Gesch. 
des All. s. 402), ‘the Israelites remembered their 
right to choose and anoint the king.” But we find 
nothing said anywhere of such a national right: 
the law for kings (Deut. xvii. 14 sg.) says noth- 
ing of it; it recognizes no conditions of election ; 
and the history mentions no king except Jeroboam 
(ver. 20), either in Judah or Israel, who was elected 
by the free choice of the people. The monarchy 
was hereditary in Judah, and continued in David’s 
house till the dissolution of the kingdom; in Israel, 
also, the son succeeded the father, or usurpers 
arose who gained the throne by force; but the peo- 
ple never once chose the king. In the present 
instance, Hphraim with its confederates had no 
right, certainly, to reject a king who was such by 
birth, and to choose another by themselves alone, 
without Judah. Ephraim had solemnly acknowl- 
edged the brotherhood of all the twelve tribes, 
and had willingly submitted to David (2 Sam. v. 1 
sq.); and all the tribes had acknowledged Solo- 
mon to be, in right of being David’s son, the true 
king of Judah and Israel” (chap. iv. 20; v. 5). At 
the great festival of the dedication they had all 
gathered around Solomon, who announced to them 
the divine promise that David’s house should never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of David (chap. 
viii. 1, 24, 25); they united together in a solemn 
bond, by a common thanksgiving sacrifice to 
Jehovah at the temple, which was the central 
point, as it were, of the kingdom, and this bond 





joined them all together as well as with David’s 
house; as the king blessed them, so, also, they 
blessed him (chap. vi. 62-68). Solomon's son 
was therefore the rightful heir of the throne for all 
the tribes, and none had a right to revolt from him, 
Even granted that Solomon had given his subjects 
cause of complaint, by exacting too much tribute- 
labor in the latter part of his reign, yet this did not 
justify any one of the tribes in breaking the bond 
of national union, and severing themselves from 
the hereditary dynasty, especially, too, as Reho- 
boam had not as yet shown in acts what his gov- 
ernment would be. The revolt of the ten tribes 
was not brought about first by his foolish wilful 
answer, but the latter “ only offered them a wished- 
for opportunity to carry out their already purposed 
revolt” (Keil). Hence they did not want to treat, 
but gave free vent to their hatred, and murdered . 
the innocent ambassador of the king. The division 
ean therefore be regarded as nothing else than a 
revolutionary act, which cannot by any means be 
excused, much less justified. A right of resistance 
lies only in cases where the chief ruler arbitrarily 
violates the fundamental law upon which the ma- 
terial and also the spiritual and moral existence of — 
a people rests. But the rebellion is then the act 
of the government itself, and not of the subjects. 
But single grievances, even if real, can never justify 
revolt from lawful authority (especially when only 
brought forward by a part of the nation) or form 
sufficient ground for rebellion and deeds of vio- 
lence (cf. Rothe, Theol. Ethik IIL. s. 977 sq.). 
Solomon had certainly attacked and undermined 
the fundamental law of Israel, by permitting and 
favoring idolatry, but the ten tribes made no com- 
plaint of this, but solely of the alleged excess, of 
tribute-labor, which Judah and Benjamin shared 
with them, but which they did not bring forward 
as a grievance. 

3. That Rehoboam returned an answer to the peo- 
ple, with which the storm that had threatened the 
house of David burst forth, is emphatically said 
(ver. 15) to have been from the Lord; and the 
prophecy of Ahijah (chap. xi. 11 and 31) was 
thereby fulfilled. At the same time the prophet 
Shemaiah warns them not to make war on the . 
seceders, saying, ‘this thing is from the Lord.” 
This does not justify the conduct of the ten 
tribes any more than that of Rehoboam, but in- 
timates indeed that the partition of the king- 
don determined on in the counsels of God hiap- 
pened in such a way as to make it evident that it 
was the fault of Rehoboam. According to the word 
of Alijah the partition appeared to have a double 
design: to ‘afflict the seed of David, but not for- 
ever” (chap. xi. 39), to be as such a chastisement 
(2 Sam. vii. 14); and also to afford to the inborn 
instinct of Ephraim for independence the opportu- 
nity of free development, yet on the indispensable ~ 
condition of unchanging fidelity to the fimdamental 
law that David had held; the express restriction 
was added, that David’s seed was not to be afflicted 
forever. We already remarked above (Hist. and 
Kthic. 5, on chap. xi. 14-43) that such a temporary 
division of the kingdom was not inconsistent with 
the higher unity of the divine monarchy. But as 
neither of the kingdoms adhered to that higher 
unity, Ephraim forsaking the law continually from 
the beginning, and Judah only sometimes faithful, 
the division became, through the guilt of both 
kingdoms, the germ of their destruction (Matt. xii 
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25). Because the higher unity was forsaken, the 
lustory of the divided kingdom is nothing but a 
slow process of dissolution of the human monarchy 
in Israel, and with it of the outward, earthly king- 
dom, limited by natural’race and toa given land. 
That unity was designed, in the divine counsels, 
to be an eternal heavenly kingdom, an inward 
singdom of God, to embrace all nations, a Baca 
Tov otpaven” in which ‘*Kphraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Kphraim ” (Isai xi. 
13): in which ‘they shall be no more two nations, 
neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms 
any more at all,” but shall be ‘ one nation,” and 

‘one king shall be king to them all” (Kzek. xxxvii. 
15-22). The fact that the partition of the kingdom, 
this beginning of its end, immediately followed its 
culmination of earthly dominion under David.and 
Solomon, shows how frail and perishable it was; 
the more it approached its dissolution, the more 
ardent became the longing for an enduring and 
eternal kingdom, the more definite and significant 
propheey became. Well may Witsius exclaim, 
referring to the above-mentioned sentence in ver. 
15: O sapientia et occulli miranda potentia fats! 
que res omnes ita dirigit et flectit, ut tamen ipsi illuc 
ivisse videamur, et consiliis fatisque nostris gradum 
nobis struamus ad fatulem illum lapsun sive adscen- 
sum. The apostle’s exclamation about the ways 
and judgments of God, though universally applica- 
ble, is so especially here (Rom. xi. 33). 

4. In the conduct of the various important per- 
sonages concerned in bringing about the partition 
of the kingdom, all the sins and weaknesses ap- 
pear which lie at the bottom of all such events; 
so that we behold, in this history, a reflection of 
every revolution in its nature and course, and it 
may serve as a picture of future ones in every age 
(cf. especially the striking treatise of Vilinar, Die 
Theilung des Davidsreichs. Pustoral-theol. Blatter, 
1861, s. 177 bis 193), which we cited above on 
chap. xi. 4. A complete lack of religious feeling 
and manner is first observable in these two oppo- 
site parties; both move upon a purely outward, 
secular, and political-worldly soil, though in Israel 
the national and religious consciousness coincide 
principally. There had been hitherto uo ussembly 
of the whole people or of their representatives, for 
weighty affairs, in which the religious element had 
failed. When Joshua called the elders together in 
Shechem, before his end, ‘‘they presented them- 
selves before God ” (Josh. xxiv. 1 sg.). When Sam- 
uel did the same at Mizpch, he said to them, * pre- 
sent yourselves before the Lord” (1 Sam. x. 19). 
When all the tribes came to David in Hebron, after 
Ish-bosheth’s death, and acknowledged him as 
king over all Israel, they call to mind Jehovah's 
word, and David “ made aleague with them before 
the Lord” (2 Sam. v. 1-3). When Solomon as- 
sembled all the heads of the tribes and the elders 
at: the dedication, the ceremony not only began 
with divine worship, but ended by the “king and 
all Israel with him offering sacrifice before the 
Lord” (chap. viii. 1, 5, 62). In the present instance, 
however, nothing was done “before the Lord,” 
but everything was done without Him. No one, 
neither one of the tribe-heads nor Jeroboam uor 
Rehoboam nor his counsellors and companions, 
inquire after Him. Noone names Him. That He 
is their true sovereign before whom they must 
all bow does not occur to them: They think only 
which of the two parties should rule the other. 
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This conduct reveals a state of things which 
always and everywhere precedes revolutions ; 
which are made ready inevitably when, in a nation 
and kingdom, high and low alike ask no longer for 
the holy and living God, and where infidelity and 
indifference have entered. The breaking of religi- 

ous ties brings with it, sooner or later, that of the 
State also; hence we ‘generally find, in the present 
day, that those who plan the overthrow of the 
government, as a rule, seek also to undermine-the 
chureh foundations.—When we look particularly 
at the conduct of the people of the ten tribes we see 


| that they had alk forgotten the great benefits and 


blessing they had received through the house of 
David, especially during the forty years of Solo- 
mon’s prosperous reign; they forgot that each had 
dwelt securely under his vine and fig-tree us long 
as Solomon lived, that they had eaten and drunken 
and been merry; they only thought of the dispute 
about tribute-labor, hence ingratitude and discon- 
tent. They agreed to go to Shechem instead of Je- 
rusalem, and only to do homage under certain con- 
ditions; this was already mutiny and rebeilion. 
Hereupon they called a man who had lifted his 
hand against Solomon, aud proved himself a foe of 
David's house, to be their speaker and leader; with 
him at their head, they went to the king in the 
consciousness that they formed the majority of the 
nation, and laid before him their complaint of ex- 
cessive labor and want of freedom. When their 
stormy petition was rejected, there arose w ild and 
scornful cries, and a regular rebellion broke out; 
they rushed in blind rage at the innocent mediator 
for the king, and murder him. whereupon the king 
has to flee in great haste; and they conclude hy 
making their leader and spokesinan king. If; on 
the other hand, we contemplate the conduct of the 
government, we tind everything here, too, that was 
calculated to call forth rebellion aud insurrection 
instead of avoiding or appeasing it. First, utter 
ignorance of the feeling among the people, and 
therefore no sort of precaution for the threateueddt 
danger; the king goes thoughtlessly to the dis- 
contented people, thus falling into the snare set 
for him. When surprised in Shechem with ve 
demand made, he is irresolute, asks time for ret] 

tion, and keeps the people in suspense, which ae 
only have increased their excitement. He then 
consults his immediate attendants; the elders ad- 
vise him to descend from the throne, for the time 
being, and to humor the people; the young men 
advise him to the opposite course. Thus there was 
want of unity in the higher circles, and views 
in direct antagonism one over against the other. 
The high- sounding advice of the courtiers pleased 
the weak and headstrong monarch best, and 
he delivered an answer which supposes a power 
which no longer existed, and shows equal folly, 
arrogance, aud contempt of the people. ‘there- 
upon the storm broke loose, and Rehoboam then 
wished to make concessions, and to treat with 
them. But instead of going himsel! courageous- 
ly to face the excited throng; this arrogant and 


imperious man sent an old and fnithful ser- 
vant to be exposed to their rage. It was “‘ tou 


late; Adoram was killed, and he himself had to 
flee in haste. When such perverted ways, faults, 
and sins are found in the government, the way for 
revolution is already for med, and when it has‘once 
begun, soldiers are as useless as concessions; wiiat 
is lost by a person’s own fault is lost forever. 
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5. The appearance of the prophet Shemaiah af- 
ter the partition seems like the rising of the sun 
after a dark, stormy night. Whilst sin and wick- 
edness reign in both parties, and none of them 
cares about the living God, ‘the man of God” 
appears with undaunted courage; armed only with 
the sword of the Spirit, the word of God, he 
confronts the blinded, wilful king and an army 
of 180,000 men. He commands them in the name 
of the Lord to lay down their arms, and to go 
home; standing on the rock of his strength 
(Ps. Ixii. 8), he calls to the surging waves, Thus 
far and no farther! and no one alares to offer op- 
position, Thus the prophets again come forth in 
majesty, as the admonishing and avenging con- 
science of Israel, as the divine corrective of all 
human actions; and this shows, too, how errone- 
ous the assertion is that the partition of the king- 
dom was the result of a series of conflicts that 
went on, especially under Solomon, between the 
two powers of the monarchy and of the prophets, 
which existed side by side in Israel. It was not 
monarchy and the prophets which were in conflict, 
but Lphraim and the house of David, Both these 
took purely secular and political ground, and they 
had no other aim than to lord it over each other. 
The prophets take a stand-point above both; and 
the prophet speaks and contends for the divine 
monarchy in Judah as wellas in Israel. <As for 
the rest, Judah appears here in a much more favor- 
able light than Hphraim; it faithfully adheres to 
David’s house, and knows nothing of complaint 
of tribute-labor, which had borne as heavily on it 
as on Mphraim; while Ephraim, which well knew 
the promise given to David's house, disregards 
that promise completely. Judah, knowing the 
word of the Lord by the prophet, rises against 
his brethren at the call of his king; but Ephraim 
listens to a Jeroboam, and if a prophet in She- 
chem had warned them against insurrection he 
would doubtless have fared no better than Ado- 
Yun, 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-20. The departure of Israel from the 


house .of David: 1. The grievances. 2. The de- 
cision. 3. The rebellion—The division of the 
kingdom, 1. A consequence of manifold sins (of 


Solomon, Jeroboam, Rehoboam), 2. A divine dis- 
pensation (for their humiliation and chastisement, 
and for a direction toward the heavenly eternal 
kingdom, y. Hthical).—The sources and causes of 
the rebellion. 1. In general (estrangement from 
God, indifferentism, and unbelief), 2. In particular, 
these sins on the part of the people (Prov. xiv. 
34), and on the part of the princes (Prov. xx. 28). 
Where prince and people fear God, there will be 
no rebellion; but where no covenant with God 
exists, all human considerations fall in pieces. 
Ver, 1-5. The assemblage of the people at 
Shechem. 1. Who were present (the ten tribes 
with Jeroboam, returned from Keypt, at their 
head, ostensibly to do homage, but really to 
stir up revolt; the assembling together was un- 
lawful, unbidden, and arbitrary. Warning from 
such courses. Prov. xxiv. 21-22). What the 
people sought. (Murmurs and complaints against 
the pretended oppression of Solomon, instead of 
gratitude for great benefits, and the well-being 
of the State. These complaints were rather a 
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pretext than the truth, and were an exaggera: 
tion of the grievances; they demanded not tha 
maintenance of the law and the covenant; but 
merely material elevation, loss labor, and more 
outward freedom and indépendence. Admonition 
of 1 Pet, ii, 17-19),—Preiswerk (in the periodical, 
Morgenland, 1839); The assembling together of 
grent idle crowds in a small space is a device of alt 
demagogues; these crowds mutually excite each 
other, masses of men, like-minded, inspire each other 
with contidence, peaceful councils vanish, men be- 
come accustomed to the shouts of the insurgents, 
imbibe their principles, venture no contradiction 
against the outburst of passion, especially when 
swelled by numbers, and, thus inflamed, are 
dragged onwards in paths from which later re- 
pentanuce can never bring them back.—Ver. 1. It 
is never advisable to go where men are assembling 
themselves together, who testify by their choice of 
a mecting-place that they have no good end in 
view. (Shechem recalls the story in Judges ix.)— 
Vers, 2-3, Mxperience teaches that those who 
have onee set up an opposition to legitimate au- 
thority will ever persist in their resolve, even if 
their design fail or is pardoned; they only await 
another opportunity to carry out their plans; there- 
fore they should never be trusted.—Vers. 8-4, 
Rebellious people easily seek and tind in public 
circumstances means which they amplify and 
exaggerate in order to give an appearance of 
justice to their wickedness, and to have some 
pretext for their criminal designs. —Cramer: Itis 
an Universal fact that menexclaim more concerning 
oppression than concerning godlessness and other 
sins; are more careful for the body than for the soul; 
and, so they are free in action, give little heed to 
the soul’s nurture (I0x, xvi?3)—A people whieh 
preseribes to its lawful sovereign the conditions 
of its obedience to him, and directs him how to 
govern, assumes to itself royal authority, and 
overturns the appointed order of God, thus rush- 
ing surely on to its own destruction.—Ver, 5, A 
prince who, upon his accession to the throne, re- 
quires time to Cecide if his rule shall be mild and 
merciful or harsh and despotic, cannot haye 
assumed his high responsible post in the fear and 
love of God; therefore he must expect no divine 
blessing. It is well and good, indeed, in all weighty 
matters to take time for reflection, bub in time of 
sudden danger, rapid, firm decision is equally 
necessary. One accustomed to wall in God's 
ways will at such times take no step which 
willafterward cause him bitter repentance, 

Vers, 6-11, Rehoboam holds a council, 1, With 
whom? (With his own servants, old and young, but 
not with the Lord his God, and with his servants, 
Tn difficult and grave matters we should not neglect 
to take counsel with men, but chiefly should we go 
to Him for counsel of whom it may be said: Ife has 
the way of all ways, and never fails in counsel, and 
“Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, &c, (James i. 5), 
For, saith the Lord, Woe to the rebellious children 
who take counsel, but not of me, &e, (Is. xxx, 1) 
If He sit not in the couneil, in vain do young and 
old advise. Had Jeroboam sought light from, 
above in those three days, and prayed as once his 
father did (1 Kings iii, 9), or as Jeremiah (Jor, 
xxxii. 19), or entreated like Jehoshaphat (2 Kings 
iii, 11), then he would not have been like a reed 
shaken by the wind, but his heart would have been 
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strong.) 2. The advice given him. (Neither counsel | 


was divine, but both merely human (Matt. xvi. 23). 
The old men, out of their fear and apprehension, 
advised: renounco forthe present thy royal pre- 
rogative, and bow before the will of the people; 
later thou canst act quite differently. This advice 
ran counter to his pride and despotism, so he re- 
fused the counsel of the old men. ‘Through flattery 
and insolence combined, the young men counselled 
® course actually inhuman, viz.: to abuse his royal 
prerogative, to care nothing for his people and their 
wishes, but simply to treat them with violence. 
This advice suited him well, because it correspond- 
ed with his rough, harsh, selfish and violent charac- 
ter. But this produced the exact reverse of what 
he wished and hoped. When you receive contflict- 
ing counsels from men, apply to both the test of 
God's word, for: Ps. xix. 8; exix. 104 sq.) Ver. 6. 
Tt is the first privileye and duty of a king to seek 
to surround himself with men, who, fearing no 
man, either high or low, and regardless of their 
own prolit or advantage, shall advise him as betits 
men responsible before a just and holy God. One 
such man alone outweighs whole hosts of soldiers 
for: Prov. xx. 28. Ver. 7% A king who refuses 
to be a ‘servant of God” readily tinds himself in 
a situation where he is compelled to be a servant 
of the people. The splendor of majesty is enhanced 
by benevolence, goodness, and mercy, but never by 
timid yielding and submission to the popular will. 
Ver. 8. Where the counsels of the aged are re- 
jected, be it in a kingdom orin a hduse, and those 
only of the youthful followed, there men pursue 
an unhallowed path. For to a true wisdom of life 
experieuce is necessary, and this youth cannot have 
(Ley. xix. 82; HNeclesiasticus viii, 11) Those who 
grow up with us havé, unconsciously and involun- 
tarily, a vast influence over our modes of thought 
and views of life, therefore parents must have a 
watchful eye over the intimacies of their children. 
Ver. 10, 11. A yaunting speech is by no means a 
proof of courage; the more boastful a man’s speech 
the less resolute he will be in peril and temptation ; 
a truly strong, firm, and calm man is silent, Time- 
serving and flattery are most dangerous for a 
prince; they wear the garb of fidelity and devotion, 
and in reality are the greatest treachery. Chiefly 
distrust those who counsel thee to do what grati- 
flos thy vanity, thy selfishness, and thine own 
desires, and costs thee no sacrifice. —OstANpEnr: 
One should rather distrust all harsh judgments, 
beeause they accord chiefly with the disposition of 
the flesh, and not of the spirit, which inclines to 
mercy. 

Vers. 12-15. Tho answer of the king to the 
people. («) It is hard—not merely a_ refusal, 
but imperious, tyrannical, unbecoming in any 
sovereign, but especially one who ought to be the 
servant of tho compassionate and merciful God, 
with whom is great truth and loving-kindness 
(Hix, xxxiv. 6), Authority is the hantlmaid of God, 
to thee for good (Rom. xiii. 4), and not a terror, 
Government is not built upon whips and sceurges, 
but upon justice, love, and confidence; that rule 
alone is thoroughly right where “merey and trath 
are met together, righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other” (Ps, Ixxxv. 11), How entirely 
different is David's example of sovereignty (Ps. ci.). 
(b) A rash and inconsiderate counsel, that of the 
young men, throwing oil on the flames instead of 


quenching thom, and exciting uproar and revolt | 


(Gen. 
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instead of disposing to submission and obedience. 
Passion always blinds. When the heart is per- 
verted the head is likewise dulled, and those whe 
are generally shrewd become unwise and unrea- 
sonable; for it is not the head which rules the 
heart, but, on the contrary, the inclinations and 
desires of the heart are stronger than the thoughts 
of the head (Prov, xv. 1: xxx, 33; James i. 19, 
20; pl. v, 15-17). ‘* Me that liveth many days, let 
him keep his tongue from evil,” &e. (Ps. xxxiv. 13), 
Ver. 14. Midway between weak concessions and 
timid neutrality on the one hand, and selfish persist- 
ence in pr esumptive rights on the other, lies a course 
always pointed out by. the Lord to those who bow 
before Him, pray to Him for wisdom, and long 
earnestly to do what pleases Him alone, Not only 
do great lords give harsh answers, but likewise 
petty rulers; those who moan and complain most 
bitterly against the tyranny of the great are fre- 
quently the greatest tyrants in a small way; they 
perceive the mote in their neighbor's eye, but not 
the beam in their own.—StarkE: The voice of the 
King of kings comes to us utterly unlike that of 
Rehoboam; therefore should we listen the more 
submissively and obediently to it—WUrr. Summ: 
The Most High is ever at hand to change the 
darkest prospects of the children of men to a 
happy termination, and the accomplishment of His 
all holy will, even as Joseph said to his brethren 
1, 20). God disposes not the thoughts of 
man to folly and sin, but brings them to judgment 
by their very perverseness, and thus makes it 
serve to carry out His own designs, 

Vers, 16-19. The rebellion. (a) Its canses, 
sin, and folly, in ligh and low places: amongst 
the people, ingratitude, jealousy, envy, hatred, 
and thirst for independence; with the king, 
tyranny, violence, and folly. (0) Its consequences, 
(Disunion, which was in no wise advantageous, 
but the beginning of every species of ill-fortune, 
and of tho final dissolution of the kingdom, fol- 
lowed deeds of violence. murder, and death-strug- 
gles. A people in rebellion is like a fierce dog 
unchamed. ‘The evil consequences of rebellion are 
often felt for a century.)—Ver. 16. Asis the ques- 
tion, sois the answer. He who makes an unprin- 
cipled speech must not wonder if he receive a like 
reply. Tho same people who once came to David and 


said: See, we are thy bone and thy flesh, thou hast 
led us, thou shalt be our king (2 Sam. v, 1-2), now 
said: We have no part in David; what is the 


shepherd's son to us? This is the W. ay of the mul- 
titude. To-day they ery: Hosanna, blessed be he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord! To-morrow 
it is, “Crucify him, we will not that he reign over 
us!” ‘To-day, if fortime smile, they are fawning 
and bland, to-morrow, if misfortune threaten, they 
ery: “Look to thyself? Their ery is: We will be 
free, and servants of no man—not seeing that they 
are the blind tools of one or more leaders, who 
seek to reign over them. With the house of 
David, Israel flung aside the great promise (2 Sam. 
vii, 10-16; xxiii. 5), which dopended on that house. 
For us has como that Son of David, whose kingdom 
shall have no end (Luke i, 32 so.). Let us hold 
steadfastly by Tim, and not be led astray by the 
uproar of the world: “Wo will have no part in 
him.” He will finally destroy all enemies under 
his feet. Thus went Isracl to his tents, but 
not as formerly, blest by the king and bles- 
sing him, rejoicing over the goodness of the Lord 
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to David, and to his people Israel (chap, vill, 66). 
Iu who has not a good conscience cannot return 
in peace, Ver, 18, The people desired freedom, 
but a tree of liberty, watered with innocent blood, 
enn ouly bear poison fruit, Te who asks nothing 
of God ean only lead others to folly,—he who ean. 
not stand in the gap ean never protect others. It 
ida judgement of God when a monareh, instead of 
being able to repose in the bosom of any one of his 
subjects, must needs fly before hit to save his 
life, To yield to superior foree is no disgrace, 
but shameful is the flight whieh is the result of ar- 
ropance and overbearing pride, 

Vers, 19, 20. The great majority fell away, 
and the small minority remained faithful; + the 
fireb was rained and had no future; from the 
latter came forth the One before whom every 
knee bowed down, and whom every tongue nae. 
knowledged to be the Lord (Matt. i 6; Phil, 
ii, 1) In the kingdom of God there is no 
question of majorities and minorities, but ib is 
Kimply, are we steadfast and faithful unto death ? 
The protended deliverers of the masses well know 
how to manage, so that they will become rulers of 
the people; they allow themselves to be summon. 
od, and apparently persuaded to the very object 
Which was the sole aim of their efforta—Ver, 21. 
What Rehoboam had lost through insolenee and 
woalknoss, through wickedness and folly, he now 
sought to regain by violence and battle; instead of 
humbling himself beneath the All-powerful hand 
of God, he is haughty and depends upon his own 
arm of flesh, Tho natural heart of man is a frow. 
ard and timorous thing (Jer, xvii. 9), without safe 
resting-place or firm sipport, now buoyed up, now 
cast down, the football of every storm of fortune, 
But blessed is the man whose trust and confidence 
aro in the Lord, It is a precious thing, &e. (eb, 
xiii, 9), Faith is the vietory, &e, (1 John vy. 4.) 
In the renewed heart is no pride and no fear— 
Vors, 22-24. The word of the Lord to the king 
and to the host; (4) the command: Ye shall not, 
&c.; (0) the cause of the commandment: Bor this 
thing is from me; (2) the obedienee to the com. 
mand; And they hearkened, &e The lives and 
property of subjects are not tobe used to compen. 
sito for the sins and follies of their rulers,  Oivil 





wars aro the most unnatural, and likewise the 
flercost and bitterest; he who stirs up strife be- 





(ween brethren commits a crime which never goes 
unpunished,—Shemainh, a type of the Lord's ser 
vants, He is a man of God, and as such he bringa 
good tidings of poace (Is, lit, 7); he has no other 
aring than the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God (Mph. vii 1%); with His word he 
comes, strong and fearless, before the king and his 
whole host (Acts iv. 20; ix, 15). It is said here of 
liundreds of thousands: “They hearkened to the 
word of the Lord, and returned, &c.” tow many 
thousands to-day hear thia word, but, burying it 
boneath cares, riches, and the pride of life, live on 
without obedience and without repentance, bring. 
ing forth no fruit (Luke viii, 14)—WoUrr SUMM. + 
We seo here with what great might the God of 
Truth maintains his word. By the prophet Ahijah 
he announced to Jeroboam that he should rule over 
ten tribes of Israel: that is accomplished here, 
Ilo has promised to leave one tribe to the house of 
David: that is accomplished here. Tle promised 
to Wphraim or to his'father Joseph, that king 
shottld procead from them (Gen, xlix.; Deut, xxxiii.), 
and that is fulfliled here, since Jeroboam becomes 
king through Wphraim. Thus nothing remains 
unfulfilled of all that God has spoken, promised, 
or throaténed, Solomon and Rehoboum strove to 
provont the fulfilment of God's word in Jeroboam, 
for which purpose Solomon planned to kill Jero- 
boam, and Rehoboam assembled a great army 
againat him, but all in vain. Therefore let all 
mon believe and seck after the word of God, and 
not strive to resist it (Luke xxi, 83). 

[¥.D. Maurton: “ He (Jeroboam)did not trust the 
living God. He thoueht not that his kingdom stood 
upon a divine /oundation, but that it was to be up- 
held by certain divine props and sanctions, The 
two doctrines seem closely akin; many regard 
them as identical; in truth there is a whole heaven 
between them. The king who believes that his 
kingdom has a divine foundation confesses his own 
subjection and responsibility to ow actual living 
ruler. The king who desires to surround himself 
with divine sanctions, would fain make himself 
supreme, knows that he cannot, and therefore 
seeks help from the fear men have of an invisible 
power, in which they have ceased to believe, He 
wants a God asthe support of his authority; what 
God, he cares very little.”"—, H.] 


B.—The establishment of the kingdom of Isract by Jeroboam. 


25 
26 
27 


Then Jeroboam built Sheehem in 


went out from thenee, and built Penuel, 
shall the kingdom return to the house of David: if this people go wp to do sacrifice 


Cap, XII, 26-838, 


mount Ephraim, and dwelt therein; and 
And Jeroboam said in his heart, Now 


in the house of the Lord [ Jehovah |at Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this people 
turn again unto their lord,’ even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, and they shall 


28 
counsel, and made two calves ef gold 


kill me, and go again to Rehoboam king of Judah, 


Whereupon the king took 


, and said unto them, It is too much for 


you’ to go up to Jerusalem ; behold thy gods,’ O Israel, which brought thee up 


29 
80 
31 


out of the land of Keypt. 
in Dan, 
before the one,* even unto Dan.* 


And he set the one in Beth-el, and the other put he 
And this thing became [was] a sin: for the people went to worship 
And he made, a house’ of high places, and 
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made priests of the lowest [mass*] of the people, which were not of the sons of 


82 Levi. 


And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth day 


of the month, like unto the feast that és in Judah, and he offered® upon the altar. 
So" did hein Beth-el, sacrificing unto the calves that he had made: and he placed 


33 


in Beth-el the priests of the high places which he had made. 


So he offered? 


upon the altar which he had made in Beth-el the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month, even in the month which he had devised of his own heart’; and ordained 
a feast unto the children of Israel: and he offered’ upon the altar, and burnt 


incense, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver, 27,—[The Sept. has “to the Lord and (or even) to their lord.” The Syr. omits this word Lord altogether. 


The Vat, Sept. omits the last clause of the verse, 


up.” 


2 Ver. 23,—[Onr author prefers the sense of the Sept., Chald., and Vulg., “let it suffice you,” “do not any longer go 
Keil argues that the Heb. cannot be so translated, and prefers the sense of the A, V 


3 Ver, 28.—[The Heb, 5 rib may be taken either in the plural, as in the A.V. and the ancient VV. generally 


or in the singular, a8 in our authors translation, according to the common Heb, usage. 


the Exeg. Oom. 


itself. 


© Ver, 81.—[Our authors translation inserts in brackets ‘tor the other.” 


For reasons for the latter see 


4 Ver, 30.—[The translation of 454 becwme may seem to ignore the fact that Jeroboam’s deed already was a sin in 


See Exeg. Com. 


6 Ver, 80.—[lhe Vat, Sept, adds, “and forsook the house of the Lord.” 
7 Vor, 31.—[pipa-ma correctly rendered in the A. V. in the singular, since the contrast is with the Aymy=psy 
. % rl | 


at Jernealem. 


§ Vor, 31.—[The Ileb. nispno dovs not mean so much * from the lowest of the people’ 


“from the mass 
Ezek. xxxill. 2, and seo bxeg, Com, 








our author in the Exeg. Com. 
last words of ver, 83, “to burn ineense. 

10 Ver, 82—[The Sept. 
Bethel.” 


4 


The Sept. in translating otkous eb vWndav, and the Vulg. Jana in excelsis. have overlooked the point. 


> as, © from all classes,” 


of the people promiscnonsly.” in contradistinetion to the especial Levitieal fumily. Cf. Gen. xlvii. 23 
The A, V. is sustained by the Vuly, alone wamong the ancient VV. 

§ Vor, 82.—[The A. V. is here sustained by the Vulg. and Arab. 
“Went up to, or upon (4 @ upon the approach to) the altar,” thas translating the 


The other VV, give the sense preferred by 


inust have read syjps instead of 13 since it translates “—the altar which he made in 


11 Ver, 83.—Neh. vi. 8 clearly shows that the k’ri yab is the true reading, All the translations are in 
accordance with this, The k’tib sb gives no sense, since it does not mean seorsum se. a Judceis (Maurer, Keil); 


but except, beside. 
EXEGETICAL AND, CRITICAL. 


Ver, 25,—Then Jeroboam built Shechem. 
The first chine which Jeroboam undertook after 
his accession was the building of fortresses to 
protect his realm, Aya means fortified here, as 


Shechem and Penuel were built long before. He 
chose Shechem immediately as his residence 
(34), no doubt, for the same reagon that the ten 
tribes had assembled there (see on ver. 1). It does 


Penuel (fMwald, Thenius), for it only says: he 
built, and it is not added that he lived there. 
Penuel, too, did not belong to the tribe of 
Bphraim, but was in Gad, beyond Jordan, accord- 
ing to some. northward, and others, southward of 


Jabbok. There was a tower there formerly, 
which Gideon destroyed (Judg. viii. 17), Jero- 


boam can scarcely be supposed to have fortified 
the place on account of the caravan road to 
Damascus passing by it (Keil), or to subdue the 
Ammonites and Moabites again (Duncker), but to 
secure tho territory beyond Jordan against any 
attacks from Judah. ‘There is no doubt that he 
built these fortifications by, tribute-labor, like 
Solomon (chap. ix. 15 sq); the “ grievous 
service” (ver. 4) did not, therefore, cease under 
him, and the complaint against Rehoboam appears 
all the more like a pretext. 

Vors. 26-28. And Jeroboam said in his heart, 
&e. Ver. 26. Jeroboam did not seek to establish 
his kingdom outwardly only, but also inwardly ; 
and to attach the people permanently to himself. 


, 





{Keil takes the opposite view of the meaning, and denies the necessity of the change.—}. G.] 


The political union with Judah was indeed broken, 
but the religious one still remained. The people 
still went up to the yearly feasts at the central 
place of worship in Jerusalem ; this practice seems, 
from 2 Chron. xi. 16 sq., to have extended even, 
so that Jeroboam became anxious lest his people 
should turn to Rehoboam and dethrone him. He 
therefore sought to break this bond also. We can 


searcely admit that yan) ver. 28 oueht to be 


supplemented thus: “ With his counsellors or the 
heads of the people, who had helped to make him 
king” (Keil), for the text would certainly not have 
passed over so important a circumstance as that 
the representatives of the people concurred with 
him in changing the place of worship. He 
reflected about it alone, and came to the following 
resolution—Vulgate: Id excogitato consilio fecit duos 
vitulos; Dereser: ‘it occurred to him to make two 
golden calves.” Two golden calves, 4. e., young bulls, 
as appoars from Ps. evi. 19 sqg.; they were 
inolten (chap. xiv. 9), probably of brass, and then 
overlaid with gold (Isai. xl. 19), The expression 


pab-31 is never used in the sense of: it is desiring 


too much from you; @.e. it is too hard for you, but: 
it is (now) enough, 7. e. you have'gone up to Jeru- 
salem long enough, cease doing so. The Sept, 
translates tkavobolw, the Vulgate has: Nolite ultra 
adscendere, in Jerusalem. Of. Deut. i. 6; ii. 3; 
Waek. xliv.6; 1 Kings xix. 4; 2Sam. xxiv. 16. The 
words, Behold thy god(s) which, &c., are exactly 
the same as the people used when setting np the 
golden calf in the wilderness (lx. xxxii. 4-8) and 
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refer unmistakably "to them. They ave not plural 
(tiiy gods which, &e.) any more than when used 
in the former case, for they only refer to one calf, 
and, Nehemiah (ix, 18) uses them in the singular; 
D'TPNN, moreover, is construed with the plural of 
the predicate (ef 2 Sam, vii, 28 with 1 Chron, 
xvil, 21), It is certain that Jeroboam did not wish 
to introduce the worship of two or more gods ; 
but the plural being used in this place muy in- 
dicate that “the knowledge of the unity of God 
is lost in every form of nature-worship” (Von 
Gerlach), and that image-worship is closely related 
to polytheism (Hwald). The bringing them up out 
of Neypt was God's act, by which he made Israel 
@ separate nation, creating it, as it were, and 
choosing it at the same time for his own, from out 
all peoples, This was tho real historical proof that 
the Almighty God, who has no eqnal either in 
heaven or earth, was Israel’s God; therefore the 
God who brought Israel out of Neypt is eon. 
trasted, as the only true God, with the vain gods 
of the heathens (Josh, xxiv, 17; Judg, ti, 1, 12; 
vi. 13). The people Israel only knew him to be 
God who brought them out of Wevpt; and should 
they worship the golden calf as their God, they 
must, as Anron and Jeroboam did, before every- 
thing else, attribute to it the deliverance out of 
Keypt. We cannot endorse the ordinary explana 
tion, that Jeroboam meant to say; Non est nova re 
ligio, hoc cultu jam olim patres nostri in deserto wsi 
sunt auctore ipso Aharone (Seb, Schmidt); for if the 
history of the golden calf were known to the 
people, and Jeroboam reminded them of it, ho must 
also have known that Jehovah's wrath waxed hot 
on account of that sin, that Moses ground the calf 
to powder, and that all the worshippers were 
destroyed (lx, xxxii, 10; xx, 28), Nothing could 
be more ill-advised than an appeal to this event, 
and it would have been the direct opposite of any 
recommendation of the new worship. It appears 
rather that the narrative, giving as it does 
Jeroboam’s praise of the golden calves in the 
wors the people had used at the sight of the golden 
calves in the wilderness, wishes to convey the 
idea that those images were a renewal of the sin 
committed jn the wilderness, and that, therefore, 
Jeroboum’s undertaking would, sooner or later, 
have a similar end, Ver, 30 also implies this, and 
2 Kings xvii. 7 sg, expressly declares it. 

Vors, 29-30, And he set the one in Bethel, 
&e., ver, 29, Bethel was on the southern, and Dan on 
the northern boundary of the kingdom, he situ. 
ation of these places explains why Jeroboam 
chose them. He wished to make thines easy for 
the people; the northern tribes could readily 
reach one place of worship, and the southern 
tribes the other, and they would so mueh the 
sooner become habituated to the new regiilation. 
At the same time also it was in opposition to the 
Judah-centralizing of worship, This was another 
reason for having two enlves instead of one, Tt 
is generally thought that he chose both places, 
because they had been regarded before as saered 
places for worship. This may have influenced 
him in choosing Bethel, but searcely in respect of 
Dan, for the narrative th Judge, xvii by no means 
proves that the latter place was looked on with 
respect by the people as a place of worship. Tad 
Jeroboam sought only sacred places, there were 
several (¢ 7. Shiloh) that were much more esteem. 
ed as such than Dan, This thing became a sin, 


- — 











LL TR 
ver, 80, Joroboam was guilty of great aln tn 
making images of oxen, contrary to the funda+ 
montal Jaw, and in setting them wp in two places 
romoto from each other, and thus destroying the 
unity of worship which has boon the bond of 
union for the wholo people, The toxt moana 
what is afterwards always spoken of as “the ain of 


Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin” (chap, xiv, 165 
OO. 


xV.20) 80, 84; xvi, 2, 10, 2) Ble aexty 22 erty 
63; 2 Kings ili, 83 x. .20, 81) xi, 2, 6, 115 xfy, Odie 
xv, 9, 18, 24, 28: xvil, 21, 22; xxltl 15) 7 2g 


people went to worship before the ona, even unto Dan, 
“NNN spb cloarly refers to the 4mANXn twice re. 
‘Wi SMCS = yr 
ponted in ver, 29, and cannot therefore be tins. 
lated as Mwald pivos ity “the people, aa it were 
one man;”’ neither dooa it menn that the people 
only went to one Image, that at Dan, chap, xtlt 1. 
“Unto Dan,” moreover, cannot be joined to bpn 


and translated, ‘the people vnto Dany @ @, the 
people in the whole kingdom aa fav as Dan” 
(Keil), ‘The sentence Is evidently abbrevinted, and 


SNS syns is only pub once Instead of twice, ba» 
cause the repetition after the double Ime in ver, 
29 is understood; “4p is adler hove in the sense 
of alteruter” (Onasol), ‘Tho people went to"both, 
even to the distant Dan, Vulgate: dbat endin 
poprlus ad adorandum vitulum uxque in Dan, 

Vors, 31-82, And he made an house of high 
places, Wec., vor, 31, Mor the so-called high places, 
see above on chap, Ui, 2, Asthe high places! ta 


2 Kings xxili, 16 is simply myoam, and the high 
7 ¥ 


places aro contrasted with Jehoval’sa house ta 
chap, ii, 1,2, the word here certainly doea not 
mean a tomple, properly sapenking, but proba. 
bly a kind of cell for the image, Mwald makes tt 
out “a splendid temple,” and sayay ‘this temple 
ovidently lasted many years and probably vivallad 
that at Jornsalom; later too, Whis temple was re« 
garded as the great sanetuary of the kingdom,” 
Wo find not a single word of all this in the Serip. 
ture, however, Jeroboam made priesds of the 


nispr of the people; this does not mean, from 


the lowest of the people (Luther), but, from all 
classes of (hem (Gon, xix, 4; Mzok, xxxill, 25 Jor, 
li, 31); he made any one that wished a privat, 
Thus he broke the law whieh gave the vieht to 
the tribe of Levi nlone (Num, xvi), Te did thia 
either because he wanted to abolish the institution 
of the Levitical priesthood, or because the Leyites 
and priests, uot willing to participate in the service 
of the golden calves, left the kingdom (2 Chron, xt 
13), And Jeroboamn ordained w Jeast, ver, 82, an 


alone, or gn significa the feast of tabornnclos, 
"4 


because if was the greatest and most frequented 
of the yearly feasts (the feast of harvest, ef on 
ehnp, vill, 2), his fonst fell on the seventh 
month, as the Jaw commanded (Ley, xxii Say 
xxxiv, 41), Jeroboam changed the thio to pros 
vent the ten tribes meeting the other tw, or 
having any Intercourse with them, Ile fixed it 
in the eighth month, because the northern and 
more stint tribes would thus lave thie te 
complete their haryeat, and could more onsily 
take the journey to Bethel, where he himaell alse 
kept the feast (ve need not aay that the harvert 
was later in the nortiern than the southern parts; 
sco Uheniug on the place), ho feasts were al. 





Ways announced beforehand (Lev. xxiii. 4); if 
this were done after the feast at Jerusalem was 
over, it could not possibly be celebrated there. 
Jeroboam did not observe the same day of the 
month, the 15th, ‘on account of the weak, who 
were offended at his innovations” (Keil), for in 
that case he would have kept it a month sooner, 
but he did so because the months and weeks were 
counted by the new and full moons, and the 15th 
was the day of the full moon, Thus there was 
Simply a reason derived from the calendar why 
that day was retained. 

Ver. 33, And he offered upon the altar, &c. 


naran-by Sys three times in vers. 82 and 83 can- 


not be translated (as Thenius gives them) once 
(ver. 82) by: “he sacrificed upon the altar,” and 
two other times (ver. 33) by: ‘he went to the 
altar;” they must mean the same each time, 


nby means here, as usual, to go up, to mount; the 
Sept. correctly gives avéy three times, the Vul- 
gate has ascendens ver. 32, and ascendit twice, 
ver. 33. The altar had a raised part in the mid- 
dle, to which an ascent [incline ?—H. H.] led up 
(Sym. des Mos. Kult, 1. 8. 480). It is clear that 
bys cannot be translated every time, as Luther, De 
Wette, and Keil give it, he sacrificed, for in ver. 32 
it is distinctly distinguished from mat, and in 


ver. 33 sop is added at the end; this does not 


mean; and he offered incense (De Wette), or while 
he offered incense (Philippson), but only do offer 
incense; there is no sense in: he sacrificed to 
offer meense. The first by, ver, means, that 
Jeroboam took part in the feast; the second signi- 
files especially his presence at the first feast in 
Bethel, and the third is only to be connected with 
the second, on account of the long intermediary 
elause in ver. 33, joining ssapnd with it, and so 
leading on to spn chap. xiii. 1. In fnaet ver, 
33 forms the transition to the next section chap. 
xiii, which is evidently derived from another 
source, and relates what happened at the celebra- 
tion of the festival at Bethel. Jeroboam ascended 
tho altar to burn sacrifice, and just as he was 
about to do so, a man of God came, &e. (chap. xiii. 
1). What ver, 33 repeats from ver. 32, as well as 
the words, “which he had devised of his own 
heart,” shows the writer’s intention, 7. ¢, to dis- 

lay the arbitrary nature of Jeroboam’s proceed- 
ings, which called forth the occurrence of chap. 
xill, 1 sq. 


29 
Od, 


HISTORICAL AND BTHICAL, 


1. The religious institutions which, next to tho 
fortifications, served to establish Jeroboan’s king- 
dom are of the greatest importance, for they formed 
the real and lasting wall of separation between the 
two kingdoms Isracl and Judah, that existed side 
by side for hundreds of years. Through these in- 
stitutions the division mentioned in the above see. 
tion beeame an incurable schism for all future 
generations, thus determining the whole of the 
after-history of the people. ‘lo understand it tho- 
rouglily in all its bearings, we must, at the outset, 
take into consideration Jeroboam’s point of view, 
and the motives which impelled him. .'The history 
makes him utter these himsell clearly enough in 
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vers, 26 and 27; they were’of a purely political na- 
ture. He took those measures from no religious 
convictions, not to do away with abuses, in short, 
not for the sake of God and conscience, but to so« 
cure to himself and his dynasty tho dominion over 
the newly founded kingdom, and to withdraw it 
forever from the house of David. Ile well knew 
that a political separation without a religions one 
too would not be lasting with a people whose dis- 
tinct existence from other nations only depended 
on their common religious basis. ‘To introduce a 
completely new religion, which should displace tha 
faith of their fathers, would have been very dan- 
gerous to his dominion; so he thouplit of modi- 
fying it in such particulars as he was sure would 
be agreeable to the people, who were disposed to 
build a strong, impregnable wall of separation be 
tween Israel and Judah. <All the kings of Israel 
inherited the principle on which Jeroboam acted, 
however much the dynasty changed, tntil the dis 
solution of the kingdom. We have here, then, the 
type of that political absolutism whieh makes the 
national religion subservient to the interests of a 
dynasty, which holds that the secular power is jus 
tified in preseribing the faith and form of worship 
for the subjects. This absolutism is found not only 
in monarchies but in republies—amonge crowned 
heads as among democrats—it can be traced 
through the entire history of the world, and has 
appeared in Christendom as Ciesaro-papism, In 
Israel the prophets opposed it, and ag it was flemly 
adhered to from the beginning in that kingdom, 
we find, accordingly, the prophets were engaged 
in a perpetual struggle with it. 

2. The germ of all the changes Jeroboam wrought 
was the erection of hwo golden calues. They were not 
actual idols, 4 @, images that were supposed to 
have real connection with the divinity they repre 
sented, as among the heathens (ef my treatise, Der 
Salomonische Tenyel, 8, 270 8q.), but symbols of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel; the whole history of 
Israel shows that Jeroboam did hot intend to in« 
troduce idolatry or polythoism, . The God who had 
brought Israel out of Meypt, Uins showing Him 
self to be the true God (ef, Cassel, Adnig Jeroboamn, 
8. 6), was to remain, bub he did not wish Him to 
appear to have His throne and dwelling-place in 
Jerusalem alone, but also in the new kingdom, and 
to be visibly present there. Ite wishes to attach 
the people to his kingdom by a visible representa. 
tion of Jehovah, But this visible representation 
was in direet opposition to the fundamental Mo« 
saic law, which just as expressly forbids the 
making an image of Jehovah, as tho worshipping 
of other gods beside Him (Iix, xx, 8, 4), If God 
be one, and everything in heaven and earth, and 
in the water under the earth, only his creature, it 
follows necessarily that He can have no similitude ; 
nothing out of Tlim ean represent Lim, IMyery 
image is & practical denial of his Incomparable and 
therefore invisible being, an untruth which, as 
such, can never make Him known. but, on the con. 
trary, destroys tho knowledge of Him and loads 
to idolatry. Mor the nearer man comes to the life 
of nature the less power he has to abstract hin. 
self from the natural and visible, and to compres 
hend the spiritual and invisible by itself, % @, te 
distinguish tho sign from the thing signified. If 
tod be worshipped in an image, ib is scarcely pots 
sible to avoid worshipping the image itself us God, 
hence there is but a short step from a representie 
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tion of God to idolatry, which again, in spite of 
everything, leads to polytheism (Rom. i. 23). This 
is why the Mosaic fundamental law places the 
prohibition of every likeness of God in immediate 
juxtaposition against that of idolatry. To violate 
this command was to lay the axe at the root of 
the tree of spiritual life planted in the chosen peo- 
ple. This was ‘the sin of Jeroboam, wherewith 
lie made Israel to sin.’ When he sought to give 
his kingdom durability by erecting images, contrary 
to the condition so emphatically laid betore him 
by Ahijah, namely, keeping Jehovah’s laws (chap. 
xi. 38), he brought this very germ of destruction 
and dissolution into it; this our writer expressly 
notices in his account of the fall of the kingdom of 
Israel (2 Kings xvii. 7sq.). The question whether 
the Old-Testament law against every representa- 
tion of God extends unconditionally to the New- 
Testament economy, has, as is w ell known. been 
auswered variously, While the reformed chureh 
stretches the Old-’estament law still further, and in 
contradiction with the Mosaic worship, which con- 
sisted wholly in symbols, rejects every symbol and 
representation in the churehes, the Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic churches not only allow represen- 
tations of Him who walked on earth in the form 
of aservant, but of God himself, only claiming that 
they be not worshipped or prayed to. Though 
we do not approve of an exagyverated spiritualism, 
yet the representations of God as an invisible being 
are of yery questionable worth, and should at least 
not be placed in buildings for publie worship. @f 
Isai. xl. 18; 1 Tim, vi. 16. 

It is almost universally acknowledged that Je- 
roboanu's long residence in Egypt (chap. xi. 40; 
xii. 2) led him to choose images of balls to repre- 
sent Jehovah, and that there was reference to the 
Eeyptian cultus of Apis and Mnevis. But we 


have the clearest evidence of the contrary, The 
images were to represent (according to ver. 28), 
that God who “brought Israel ontof Ng gypt,’ Pith sel, 


out of the “house of “bondage,” from service to an 
idolatrous people, by great judgments on the latter, 
even the destruction of their entire army, aud had 
separated them as from all nations, so especially 
from Kgypt (ix. vi. 6; vil. 5; 1 Kings viii, 51-53), 
‘Lo choose a specifically Keyptian divinity in order 
to represent tis God would have been the greatest 
contradiction; for it would have meant so much 
as: the God who overthrew the gyptiaus and 
brought you out of Weypt was an Egyptian deity ; 
but the clause, “ who brought thee out of Neypt,” 

contains the most emphatic opposition to any 
Leyptian idol. Had the bull-images of Jeroboam 
been borrowed from HKeypt, we should find other 
traces of Keyptian worship in that of ‘the ten 
tribes, but none are to be found. All the gods 
that were worshipped by them, or afterwards by 
Judah, were without exception those of anterior 
Asia. Besides this, Apis and Mnevis were dilfer- 
ent gods, while Jeroboaim wished to make symbols 
of one and the same deity; and, moreover, they 
were not images, but living idols, belonging to the 
Keyptian animal worship, which had always s been 
despised in Israel, and looked on as an abomina- 
tion (x. viii, 26). The material and the work- 
manship of the golden calves remind us of anterior 
Asia, not of Keypt; for the Kgyptians had only 
stone images; they had no images that were cast, 
golden, or overlail with gold, There is no neces- 
sity for secking the original of Jeroboam’s golden 
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salves in any particular ancient nation, ‘The bull 
was, according to the view common to all ancieut 
peoples, especially to those who were agricul 
tural, a symbol of the creative power, aud conse- 
quently of the highest divinity, from which all lite 
and being emanated, There was no type of divi- 
nity so universal in the ancient world as the bull 
(cf. Creuzer, Symbolik I. s. 318, 505, 147; iv. s. 
128, 240; Baur, Symbolik I. s, 177 sq.; Movers, 
Relig. der Phiniz. 8. 373 8q.). If Jeroboam wanted 
to give an intelligible and acceptable symbol of 
Jehovah to the people, he could have scareely 
chosen anything but the bull, especially as the God 
who had brought Israel out of Kgypt, and thus 
chosen them as His own (Isai. xliti, 15-17), was 
adored by them. as the Creator of heaven and 
earth. (The command that refers to the Sabbath 
day in the decalogue is founded wpon the creation 
in Mx. xx. 11, and upon the exodus in Deut. v. 15), 
That which is trne of Jeroboam’s image is also 
true of Aaron’s (Ix, xxxii. 4), which was much 
nearer the time of the Kxodus from Kgypt, and 
therefore was still less likely to be an imitation of 
the Ngyptian idols. 

4, All the changes that Jeroboam made in tha 


worship were calculated, on one hand, to serve his 


political ends, and likewise, on the other, to be 
agreeable and desirable to the people of the ten 
tribes. By setting up images of the deity he gra. 
tified the deep-seated instincts of this portion of 
the people, who, more inclined to nature-life (see 
the Hist. and Ethie. on above section), in their 
rudeness and sensnousness, even in the wilderness 
were not satistied with an invisible God, but 
wanted one they could see, He drew the people 
from the imageless temple at Jerusalem by the 
erection of two images, and at each extremity of 
the kingdom; and he not only withdrew them 
from the one central point of worship which was 
necessary to the theocratic unity of the people, 
but he made it easier for the people to attend the 
new places of worship. By giving the priesthood 
to any one, not confining himself to the priestly 
tribe, he destroyed this sacred institution of a 
tribe of priests, Who, being dispersed among all 
the tribes, were the guardians of the divine law, 
and of spiritual and religious culture, At the 
same time he flattered the people thereby, because 
any one could aspire to the dignity of the priest. 
hood and obtain its emoluments, ‘These he may 
have lessened in the interests of the people. ‘There 
would scarcely have been a surer method of de- 
stroying the organization ofa “kingdom of priests” 
(ix. xix. 6), which had, as such, its central point 
in the priestly tribe, than this procedure of the 
kine. He retained the feast of tabernacles bo- 
cause it was the most liked and the most fre- 
quented, and he held it necessary for the separated 
tribes to gather regularly around him as their 
lord, and unite in a common attitude over against 
Judah. To make this meeting, however, as easy 
as possible, he fixed on a later month, and thus 
broke the order of the feast-cycle, arranged accord- 
ing to thenumber 7, ‘This, then, was the supposed 
deliverer of his country who, once he had the reins 
inhis hands, was notcontent with controlling secular 
things, but so altered the religion of his people as 
to serve his own political ends, and introduced 
“what he had devised of his own heart” as the 
State religion. What was the alleged disposition 
of Solomon; from which he pretended to free the 
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people, compared with this for which Jeroboam 
overthrew the fundamental law of the entire na- 
tion? “This,” remarks Vilmar (s. 191), “is the 
way with demagogues and Cwesaro-papalists, who 
have in all times said, and are still at it, so many 
criminal and senseless things, now of their care 
for the people, then of the rights of the ‘com- 
munity,’ just as Jeroboam here ;” and he remarks 
before (s. 189): ‘‘ the departure (from political mo- 
tives) from spiritual principles, which surely leads 
to destruction, is here portrayed for all times.” 

5. The modern historical presentation of the eleva- 
tion and ordinances of Jeroboam sketches quite an- 
other picture from that of the bibilical history. 
Duneker (Gesch. des Alterthums, I. s. 404) thinks 
the rebellion of the ten tribes in Shechem was not 
separation from Judah, but the reverse: ‘“ they 
perpetuated the kingdom and name of Isracl, 
while one single tribe in the south separated 
themselves from the whole body. . . . As soon as 
Jerusalem ceased to be the capital of the State, 
the Temple ceased to be the place of worship for 
all the tribes. Jeroboam dedicated anew the old 
places of sacrifice at Bethel and Dan, and placed 
priests at both. He built a temple on the height 
at Bethel, which temple was to be instead of that 
at Jerusalem for his kingdom. Those beginnings 
of image-worship of Jehovah, which we may ob- 
serve in the preceding period of the kingdom, 
and which continued in Dayid’s time, were now 
universally and officially recognized. Jeroboam 
set up a golden bull-image to Jehovah in Dan and 
Bethel. In this restoration of the Jehovah wor- 
ship we may also perceive a national reaction 
against the foreign worship that Solomon intro- 
duced in the last years of his reign.” Menzel 
takes the same view (Staats- wnd Iel.- Geschichte der 
KGéniyreiche Israel und Juda, s. 156 sq.): “In the 
deliberation of Jeroboam in respect of the institu- 
tions of public worship, there seemed, doubtless, 
aright to restore its sacred character to the old 
national sanctuary (of Bethel). which the new 
TYemple-service at Jerusalem had deprived it of, or 
at least lessened. ‘I his restoration, strictly speaking, 
took place at Bethel only.” That the people wor- 
shipped images is said to have no other proof than 
“the eloquent representation of the foes of image- 
worship, who in all ages have tried pretty much 
in the same way to enforce their views (colored 
by their own feclings) against the representation 
of what is thought,” as, for instance, ‘the prophet 
Hosea” (ffos. viii. 6), According to this, there 
can indeed be no “sin of Jeroboam, wherewith 
he made Israel to sin;” he seems rather to have 
done a service to his people; so far from break- 
ing the law, he was rather a reactionist and re- 
storer. And when all the prophets denounced 
Jeroboam’s form of worship, they only spoke from 
their peculiar, subjective “manner of feeling,” for 
Israel always had images of the Deity, and even 
David ‘carried the image of Jehovah about with 
him in his marches” (Duncker, s. 408). We need 
no proof to show that this is turning the history 
upside down ; it is an example of the unwarrantable 
style of writing history, which, under the semblance 
of scientific criticism, utterly ignores the text of the 
only historical source we have. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 25-33. How Jeroboam sought to estab- 
lish his sway, (a) outwardly, by the erection of 





fortifications; but these alone do not protect and 
guard a kingdom. A mountain fastness is our 
God (Ps. lxxi. 3; exxvii. 1); (2) inwardly, by ordi. 
nances for public worship, which can protect e 
kingdom only when they are conformable with 
the word and command of God and are not de- 
signed to subserve selfish purposes. — [*‘ Jeroboam 
king of Israel, to the destruction of lim and his, 
did change the ceremonies which God had ordain- 
ed, into his own, that is, into men’s inventions and 
detestable blasphemies.” BuLiincer.—l. H.].— 
WUrr. Summ.: We should trust ourselves not ta 
fastnesses, but to God, and God wills not to be 
served otherwise than as He has commanded in 
His revealed word: our worship and service, there- 
fore, must proceed from faith, and we shall be 
blessed of Him.—Ver. 26. As soon as Jeroboam 
obtained the wish of his heart, namely, the ruler- 
ship, he asked no longer about the condition 
under which it was promised to him and with 
which it was bound up (chap. xi. 38). How often 
we forget, when God has granted to us the desire 
of our hearts, to walk in His ways. He who ob- 
tains rulership by the path of rebellion, must 
always be in fear and anxiety lest he lose it 
again in the same way, for the populace which to- 
day cries Hosanna will, on the morrow, shout 
crucify, crucify! An evil conscience makes tle 
most stout-hearted and the strongest timid and 
anxious, so that he sees dangers where there are 
noue, and then to insure his own safety devises 
wrong and evil instruments. One false step always 
requires another.—Vers. 28-33. The sin of Jero- 
boam wherewith he caused Israel to sin. (a) He 
erected images of God against the supreme com- 
mandment of God (Hxod. xx. 4). (b) He set aside 
the prescribed order of the servants of God, and 
made‘his own priests. (c) He altered the feast which 
was a reminder of the great deeds of God, and made 
it a mere nature-and-harvest feast. That is the 
greatest tyranny when the ruler of a land makes 
himself the master also of the faith and conscience 
of lis subjects.—Cramer: In the estimation of 
the people of the world this policy of Jeroboam is 
held to be proper, because they consider that reli- 
gion is to be established, held, and altered, as may 
be useful and good for the land and the people 
and the common interest, and that the regimen is 
not for the sake of the religion, but the religion 
for the regimen. Consequently Jeroboam acted 
well and wisely in the matter. But God says, 
on the other hand, All that I command you, that 
shall ye observe, ye shall not add thereto (Deut. 
xii. 32). For Godliness is not to be regulated by 
the common weal, but the common weal is to be 
regulated by Godliness. Every government which 
employs religious instrumentalities, and interferes 
with the faith of the people, not for the sake of 
God and the salvation of souls, but for the attain- 
ment of political ends, shares the guilt of the sin 
of Jeroboam, and involves itself in heavy respon- 
sibilities —Ver. 28. Caw. B.: To the perverted 
man, what he shall do for his God is forthwith too 
much. In matters of faith and of the homage due 
to God.we should not consider what is convenient 
and agreeable to the great mass, but should in- 
quire only for what God prescribes in His word. 
He who conciliates the sensuousness and the un- 
tutored ways of the masses, and flatters their un- 
belief or their superstition, belongs to the false 
prophets who make broad the way of life. Doe: 
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trines and institutions which depart from the re- 
vealed word of God are often praised as progress 


aud seasonable reforms, while in truth tney are | 


steps backward, and corrupting innovations. In 
Christendom we pray no longer to wood and 


stone, and to golden calves, and think ourselves | 


thereby raised far above a darkened heathenism, 


but, nevertheless, we often place the creature | 
above the Creator, aud abandon ourselves to it 


with all our love and consideration and service. 
Behold, the things and persons thou lovest with 
thy whole heart and strength, these are thy gods. 
What use of typical representations in the wor- 
ship of God is permitted, and what is forbidden ? 
—Ver. 30. STaRKE: As a great tree in a forest, 
when it falls drags down many others with it, 
so also are many others carried along by the bad 
example of those who rule, when they fall away 
from their religion, or sin otherwise grossly 
against God.—Ver. 31. We have in the new 
covenant no Levitical priesthood indeed, but a pas- 
toral and preaching office which the Lord has insti- 





- — 


tuted, so that, thereby, the body of Christ may ba 
edilied (Hph. iv. 11). He who despises this office, 
and thinks that any one without distinction and 
without a lawful calling may exercise it, is a par- 
taker in the sin of Jeroboam. ‘‘No one,” says 
the Augsburg Confession, “shall teach or preach 
publicly in the church, or administer the sacra- 
meuts, without due calling.’—Ver. 32. The fes- 
tivals which an entire people celebrate in remem- 
brance of the great deeds of God for them, are 
the support of their faith and of their life of fel- 
lowship. It is to destroy this life when, from 
prejudice and for the sake of outward wordly 
considerations, arbitrarily they are altered or 
abandoned.—Ver. 33. As it is good and praise- 
worthy when kings and princes engage in the 
service of God along with their subjects, and set 
them a good example, so also is it blameworthy 
when they do it only to win the people over to 
themselves, and to secure their authority over 
them. 


~ 


SECOND SECTION. 
JEROBOAM’S GOVERNMENT IN ISRAEL, 


Guar, XIII. 1—NXIV. 20. 


. 


4+ 
A.—The admonition of Jeroboam by a Prophet, and the disobedience and end of the latter. 
Cuap. XIII. 1-34, 


Anp behold, there came a man of God out of Judah by the word of the Lord 
[Jehovah] unto Bethel: and Jeroboam stood by the altar to burn incense. And 
he cried against the altar in the word of the Lord [Jehovah], and said, O altar, 
altar, thus saith the Lord [Jehovah]; Behold, a child shall be born unto the house 
of David, Josiah by name; and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the high 
places that burn incense upon thee, and men’s bones shall be burnt upon thee.’ 
And he gave a sign’ the same day, saying, This ¢s the sign which the Lord [Jeho- 
vah| hath spoken; Behold, the altar shall be rent, and the ashes® that are upon it 
shall be poured out. And it came to pass, when king Jeroboam heard the saying 
of the man of God, which had cried against the altar in Beth-el, that he put forth 
his hand from the altar, saying, Lay hold onhim, And his hand, which he put 
forth against him, dried up, so that he could not pull it in again to him. The 
altar also was rent, and the ashes poured out from the altar, according to the sign 
which the man of God had given be the word of the Lord [Jehovah]. And the 
king answered and said unto the man of God, Intreat now the face of the Lord 
[Jehovah] thy God, and pray for me, that my hand may be restored me again. 
And the man of God besought the Lord [Jehovah], and the king’s hand was 
restored him again, and became as 7¢ was before. And the king said unto the man 
of God, Come home with me, and refresh thyself, and I will give thee a reward. 
And the man of God said unto the king, If thou wilt give me half thine house, I 
will not goin with thee, neither will I eat bread nor drink water in this place: for 
so was it charged me by the word of the Lord [Jehovah], saying, Kat no bread, 
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10 nor drink water, nor turn again by the same way that thou camest. So he went 
another way, and returned not by the way that he came to beth-el. 
11 Now there dwelt an old prophet in Beth-el; and his sons® came and told him 
all the works that the man of God had done that day in Bethel: the words 
12 which he had spoken unto the king, them they told also to their father. And 
their father said unto them, What way went he? For his sons had seen® what 
18 way the man of God went, which came from Judah. And he said unto his 
sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled him the ass: and he rode thereon, 
14 and went after the man of God, and found him sitting under an oak [the 
terebinth’]: and he said unto him, Art thou the man of God that camest from 
15 Judah? And hesaid, lam. Then he said unto him, Come home with me, and 
16 eat bread. And he said, I may not return with thee, nor go in with thee: 
17 neither will I eat bread nor drink water with thee in this place: for it was said to 
' me by the word of the Lord [Jehovah], Thou shalt eat no bread nor drink water 
18 there, nor turn again to go by the way that thou camest. [And’] he said unto him, 
I am a prophet also as thou art; and an angel spake unto me by the word of the 
Lord [Jchovah], saying, Bring him back with thee into thine house, that he may 
19 eat bread and drink water. But he lied unto him. So he went back with him, and 
20 did eat bread in his house, and drank water. And it came to pass, as they sat at the 
21 table, that the word of the Lord [Jehovah] came unto the prophet that brought him 
back: and he cried unto the man of God that came from Judah, saying, Thus saith 
the Lord [Jehovah], Forasmuch as thou hast disobeyed the mouth of the Lord 
22 [Jehovah], and hast not kept the commandment which the Lord [Jehovah] thy 
God commanded thee, but camest back, and hast eaten bread and drunk water in 
the place, of the which the Lord did say to thee, Eat no bread, and drink no water ; 
23 thy carcass shall not come unto the sepulchre of thy fathers. And it came to pass, 
after he had eaten bread, and after he had drunk, that he saddled for him the ass, 
24 to wit, for the prophet whom he had brought back.* And when he was gone, a lion 
met him by the way, and slew him: and his carcass was cast in the way, and the 
25 ass stood by it, the lion also stood by the carcass. And, behold, men passed by, 
and saw the careass cast in the way, and the lion standing by the carcass: and they 
26 came and told 7¢ in the city where the old prophet dwelt. And when the prophet 
that brought him back from the way heard thereof, he said, It 7s the man of God, 
who was disobedient unto the word of the Lord [Jehovah]:° therefore the Lord 
[Jehovah] hath delivered him unto the lion, which hath torn him, and slain him, 
27 according to the word of the Lord [Jehovah], which he spake unto him, And 
28 he spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. Ard they saddled him, And 
he went and found his carcass cast in the way, and the ass and the lion stand- 
29 ing by the carcass: the lion had not eaten the carcass, nor torn the ass. And 
the prophet took up the carcass of the man of God, and laid it upon the ass, and 
brought it back: and the old prophet came to the city, to mourn and to bury him. 
30 And he laid his carcass in his own grave; and they mourned over him, saying, 
81 Alas, my brother! And it came to pass, after he had buried him, that he spake 
to his sons, saying, When I am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre wherein the 
32 man of God is buried; lay my bones beside his bones :'° for the saying which 
he cried by the word of the Lord [Jehovah] against the altar in beth-el, and 
against all the houses of the high places which are in the cities of Samaria, 
33 shall surely come to pass. After this thing Jeroboam returned not from his evil. 
way, but made again of the lowest [mass] of the people priests of the high 
places: whosoever would, he consecrated’* him, and he became one” of the 
84 priests of the high places. And this thing’® became [was a] sin unto the house 
of Jeroboam, even to cut 7 off, and to destroy i from off the face of the earth. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 2.—[The Alex. Sept. omits the last clanse of this ver. 
2 Ver. 8.—[On the meaning of FpA}p—Tépas see the Exeg. Com. Itis to be remembered, however, that any portent 


must have had the significance ofa “sign” and hence this meaning appears in the Vulg., Chald., and Syr.,as well as in 
the A. V. The Vat. Sept. curiously puts the verb in the future dace. 
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3 Ver. 3.— [yy from the root wa to be or become fat, primarily meaning fatness (Cf. Jud. ix. 9; Ps, Ixiii. 6, &e.), 
as se 





and henee translated here and in ver. 5 by the Sept. meorys, is used for the ashes of animals offered in sacrifice, in 
contradistinction Lo 45X, common ashes. Cf. Levy. i. 16; iv. 12, &e. ; 


4 Ver. 11.—[The Heb. has here }59 in the sing., followed by the sing. verb. With this agree the Chald. and Arab, 


and our author, like Luther, so translates. On the other hand the Sept., Vulg., and Syr., like the A. V., have the plural.] 
5 Ver. 12.—yx99) according to the understanding of all the VV. (except the Arab.) is to be pointed yx sq 


{i.e. in the THiphil = showed], and so we have translated : “they looked on” or “ after the way” gives no proper sense. 
[he A. V. has folowed the masoretic punctuation 59>) in the Kal, but by taking it in a pluperfect sense has avuided 


the diftienlty. A ; 
a Wer 4—taber is usually rendered in the A. V. oak; in Isa. vi. 13 it is translated tei tree, because iby, also 
TOOT 


rendered oak, is in immediate connection with it; for the same reason, in Hos. iy. 13 it is rendered e/m. The Sept. 
have dps, the Vulz. terebinthus. which is the interpretation of most moderns, The article is by all means to be retained, 


as pointing out some well-known tree, 


7 Ver. 18—[ herve seems no good reason for omitting the conjunction of the Heb., which is retained by the Sept. and 


Vulg. 


+ Ver. 23.—[Our author translates “the ass of the prophet who had brought him back.” The VY. differ from one 
another, the Vule. and Ghald. understanding “the ass of the prophet whom he had brought back ;” the Syr. and Avab. 
simply “the ass for the prophet of God;” while the Sept. omits the words altogether, 


9 Ver. 26 
10 Ver. 





81.—[The Sept. adds tva gw0acr Ta oora 





[The Vat. Sept. omits from this point to the end of ver, 27,0 : ? 
pod meta THY daTaY avTod doubtless with reference to 2 Kings 


xxiii. 18, when the bones of the Samarian prophet were left undisturbed with the bones of the prophet from Judah, 
11 Ver, 33.—[Lit. “filled his hand,” a figurative expression for consecration, but rendered literally in the Sept. and 


Vulg. 


12 Ver, 83.—[The Heb. noun is in the plural pj 979, and is rendered in the plural by the Chald. and Arab. ; 
hl a es 


the Sept., Vulg., and Syr. use the sing. as in the A. V.—F. G.] 


G. 
15 Ver, 34.—Instead of 4999 We wust read here 47975 with all the VV. and several [eight] of the MSS., as it is 
Biss 93 


EP 


also in chap. xii. 30. 


PRELIMINARY. 


This section, over against the preceding and 
following chapters, bears an unmistakably pecu- 
liar character, and is doubtless inserted here from 

-some other source. Nevertheless it is closely 
connected with chap. xii..and chap, xiv., as is 
sufficiently obvious from its beginning and conclu- 


sion. The words, ver. 1: sap naran-by Wy 
clearly refer to the concluding words of the former 
chapter (ver, 33); syopmd nanon-by Syn refer 


back and connect the present section completely 
with the foregoing. When Jeroboam ascended 
the altar at the feast he had instituted. and stood 
on it to offer incense, behold! there came a man 
of God out of Judah, &e. The man of God did not 
appear at an ordinary sacrifice, but on a solemn 
public occasion, most probably at the first of the 
new festivals. This gave peculiar significance to 
liis appearing; ‘‘Jeroboam’s dreadful apostasy 
was not to escape severe chastisement from God ” 
(v. Gerlach). With the appearing of the man of 
God (vers. 1-10) the full account of his conduct 
and fate is conjoined (vers. 11-32). That this 
account, though it says nothing of Jeroboam, is 
not a mere episode, but bears upon the principal 
subject, namely, ‘‘ the sin of Jeroboam,” which had 
such a marked influence on all Israel’s future 
history, is obvious from the conclusion of the 
narrative (vers. 33-34): ‘ After this thing Jero- 
boam returned not from his evil way, but made 
again,” &e. These words form the connecting 
link with the 14th chap. The connection is, 
briefly, this: Jeroboam not only entered on an 
evil way (chap. xii. 28-33), but let nothing turn him 
from it, neither the warning and the miracles of 
the man of God (chap, xiii, 1-10) nor his remark- 
ably significant fate (vers. 11-32), He remained 
hardened in his apostasy. The divine sentence 
on him and his house, recorded in chap. xiy., 
was therefore announced to him by the prophet 





The translation: “The reason for sinning was in this thing (through the same)” (Keil) is forced, 


Ahijah, who had promised him the kingdom on 
condition of fidelity to Jehovah (chap. xi. 31-39). 
In respect of the contents of our section here, 
in its pliraseology, its source was not contem- 
poraneous with the events, as is the case with the 
other sources of our books, which are written by 
contemporaneous prophets (¢f Introduc. § 2). 
Ver, 32 shows this; the old prophet of Bethel 
speaks of the ‘cities of Samaria,” after the burial 
of the man of God. But the city of Samaria did 
not even exist then; it was built by Omri, who 
was king fifty years after Jeroboam (chap. xvi. 
24); aud there certainly could not have been at 
that time any province named after it. The 
explanation that the expression is ‘ proleptic” 
(Keil) is untenable, because it was not written by 
our author, who lived in exile, but it is given by 
him as an expression of the Bethel prophet: Later 
critics, Ewald and Thenius, for instance, have 
inferred that the whole account is of a much 
later date, from ver. 2, where .the man of God 
does not speak of a future son of David only, 
but mentions the proper name of a king who 
lived more than 300 years later; the narrative 
must therefore date from after Josiah’s time (2 
Kings xxiii. 15-20) and have been written down as 
it was repeated among the people. The calling of 
proper names, certainly, does not characterize 
prophecy, which differs from foretelling in this, 
that it does not notice more or less accidental 
outward circumstances, but announces only such 
things as are connected with the divine economy 
and development of God’s kingdom ; it describes the 
persons whose future appearances it announces 
by their qualities, but not by their names. In the 
only exceptional case (Isai. xliv. 28; xlv. 1) the 
name w\D may be appellative = sun, as aname of 
honor for the Persian kings (Hengstenb., Christol. 
I, 2, s. 192 sg.). Keil says that “the name 
WN (in our passage) only follows its appellative 


meaning; he whom Jehovah sustains, from TWAS 
bs 
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to sustain, and means, a son shall be born to the 
house of David, whom Jehovah shall support and 
establish, so that he shall execute judgment on the 
high priests at Bethel. This prophecy was after- 
wards so fulfilled by divine Providence, that the 
king who executed the sentence bore the name of 
Josiah as his proper name.” But this name is 
never used anywhere else as au appellative, and 
ouly belonged to one person, If we must take the 
expression “all the cities of Samaria” (ver. 32) ‘as 
proleptic,” we cannot see the reason why this 
may not also be the case with the words ‘Josiah 
by name” (ver. 2). We need not suppose they 
were the gloss of a later interpolator; our 
author took them as he found them in the docu- 
ment from which he borrowed; this document, 
however, was, as we have ‘said, not a contem- 
porary one, but the later record of what had been 
preserved in the verbal traditions of the people, and 
had been revived by Josiali’s act (2 Kings xxiii). 


If any section of our books bears the stamp of* 


tradition, the present one does; and that by no 
means because a ‘miracle is recorded in it. The 
names of the two prophets with whom the whole 
narrative is taken up are wanting, which is an 
evideuce of tradition, as are also the difficulties in 
yer. 6 sg. and vers. 18-22, about which opinions 
differ widely, and which can scarcely be satis- 
factorily explained. Although those faets which 
are most important here are historical and un- 
changed, yet the traditional coloring of single and 
less important circumstances can be plainly per- 
ceived ; every attempt to determine what is purely 
historical and what is traditional is vain, We 
must not forget the general grand aim of the 
whole section, which is to make kuown the won- 
derfil ways and judgments of God, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-3. And behold there came a man of 
God, te. We cannot ascertain who this was. 
“Josephus ealls him Jadon. thinking no doubt of the 
jn: or xy7Tp who is called joy? after the Kirt in 


2 Chron. ix. 29; we cannot accept this, however 
(as Jarchi does), because he lived under king 
Abijah, according to 2 Chron, xiii. 22, while the 
prophet spoken of here died now. For the same 
reason we cannot think, with Ephrem and Tertul- 
lian, that it was Shemaiah, see 2 Chron. xii, 1, 22” 
(Thenius). It expressly says that he came out of 
Judah, therefore he did not spring from the apos- 
tate part of the uation. min 273 does not mean: 


on the word or command of Jehovah, but, as 
appears from vers. 2, 9, 17 (cf. chap. xx, 35 
and 1 Sam. iii. 21): in (through) the word. “The 
word of the Lord is spoken of as a power 
that came upon the prophet and forced him to 
utter the revelation made to him” (Keil). 
-O altar, altar! the altar is metonymically for 
what was done on it and concentrated in it; in 
short, of the worship performed there. The fact 
that the prophet addressed the altar was incomps- 
rably more significant than if he had turned him- 
self to the person of the king; the sentence of de- 
struction which he pronounces on the altar as the 
type of the new worship, and of Jeroboam’s sin, 
includes the ruin of the latter. For Josiah see 
preliminary remarks. The burning of men’s bonts 
on the altar is the greatest possible desecration of 





it, as aceording to the law (Numb. xix. 16) every, 
even involuntary, contact with a dead body m de 
a person unclean ; nothing else could have repre- 
sented the altar as so utterly useless and abominable, 
In the genuine prophetic manner, the man of God 
adds to his words a deed (see on chap. xi. 30) 


as a pledge of his prophecy. npin is not so 


much a sign (m}y), as an act producing astonish- 
ment, prodigium (Hengstenberg, Christol. IT. s. 45 
sq.). yy (really fat, hence the Sept. gives mdry¢ 


here) is the fat-of the parts sacrificed on the 
altar, and ran out mixing with the ashes, therefore 
is not ashes absolutely. These ashes of sacrifice 
were, on that account, usually taken to aclean place 
(Lev. i. 16; iv. 12). The spilling of them out, in this 
case, denoted that they, and consequently the sacri- 
fice from which they came, and the whole worship, 
were unclean ; it was no natural result of the burst- 
ing of the altar. 2 Kings xxiii. relates the fulfilment 
of the prophetical act and word. 

Vers, 4-7, And it came to pass when king 
Jeroboam heard the saying, &c., ver. 4. Jero- 
boam did not raise his hand to offer the incense 
(Thenius); but as he stood on the altar, he streteh- 
ed out his hand towards the man of God as he 
spoke, and eried out, Lay hold on him! J dried 
up. “ Jeroboam’s hand, so suddenly affected that 
he could not draw it back, was either paralyzed or, 
what seems more explanatory of the expression 
dried up, struck with tetanus; this last is what 
Ackermann accepts (in Weise’s Matertalien III. s. 
131 sq.)” (Winer, 2.-W.-B. II. s. 192), Jeroboam’s 
order thereby lost all effect; no one ventured to 
seize the prophet; it was also a warning to the 
king himself. and had a momentary effect on him. 
He was terrified, and begged the prophet to “en- 
treat now [to make inattentive] the face of the 


Lord thy God for me” (nbn) t. e., to beseech Him 


so earnestly that He cannot refuse. ‘The Lord 
thy God,” he says, not that He was not his God, 
but: thy God in whose name and behalf thou hast 
come here. When he was succored he invited the 
prophet to go home with him, and offered him a pre- 
sent, but not from genuine repentance or grati- 
tude, but only beeause he wished to win him over, 
and to do away with or lessen the impression his 
conduet (the prophet’s) made on the people pre- 
sent; for he himself remained the same apostate 
after as before. 

Vers. 8-10. [But] And the man of.God said, 
&e., ver. 8. The object of this prohibition of eat- 
ing and drinking in Bethel was not to effeet the 
* prompt execution of the commission” (Thenius). 
Eating and drinking with a person, sitting down 
to table with any one, is the sign of communion or 
fellowship, and used as such here, as often else- 
where in Scripture (1 Cor. v. 11; ef. Gen. xliil. 32; 
Luke xv. 2; Gal. ii. 12; 1 Cor. x. 18, 21). The man 
of God, chosen to announce God’s judgment by 
word and deed on the apostate and his followers, 
was to avoid fellowship with him, for this would be 
utterly inconsistent with his commission ; the com- 
mand was given him, ad detestationem ddololatrie ; 
ut ipso facto ostenderet, Bethelitas idclolatias adeo esse 
detestabiles et a Deo quasi cecommunicatos, ut nullum 
Jideliun cum tts cibi vel potus communionem habere 


velit (Corn. w« Lapide). When he afterwards ate and 


drank there, he transgressed a much higher and 
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more important command than one relative to fast-| tive when it denotes possession and belonging, and 


inz only. This, too, was why he was to take ano- 
ther way home; not ‘‘to remain unnoticed and to 
avoid being detained ” (Ewald), but to avoid being 
brought back, and persuaded to do anything incon- 
s'stent with his commission or not contained in it; 
this alone he was to do, and then vanish as quickly 
as he came. This sheds the necessary light on 
the following narrative, vers. 11-32. 

Vers. 11-22. An old prophet in Bethel, ver. 
11. He lived in the town (vers. 25, 29), but the 
high place was probably outside the town. Instead 
of ‘iis son,” the Sept., the Vulg., and the Syr. give 
the plural, as in ver. 12. One spake in the name 
of the others, or they agreed with what the one 
said. These were actual sons of the pronhet, not 
pupils, for the latter would scarcely have witnessed 
the golden calf worship. The Zerebinth (ver. 14) 
“is a tree that resembles an.oak,. . . . has ever- 
green leaves, and grape-like fruit. It attains a 
great age, and therefore often serves as a monu- 
ment or for topographical purposes; Gen. xxxv. 
4; Jud. vi. 11, 19; 1 Sam. xvii. 2,19; 2 Sam. xviii. 

” (Gesenius). The article points toa certain tere- 
binth known in Bethel. The resting under this 
tree was not at all the beginning of his sin, as the 
older commentators think, for delay in Bethel 
alone was prohibited ; still the delay gave time for 
others to come up to him. The 272 ver. 18 is the 


same as in ver. 17 and ver. 2; the angel said to 
me, ‘‘by the word,” @. e, the power of Jehovah's 
word; he does not venture to say Jehovah spake 
to him, but says an angel did. See the His. 
Kthic. below, for the announcement of punishment 
(vers. 20-22) by the same old prophet who had lied 
to the man of God. The final words of ver. 22: 
thy careass, &e., do not mean, morte violenta, ante- 
quam in patriam redeas, peribis (J. H. Michaelis, 


Keil, and others), for mba means all dead bodies 


(Isai. xxvi. 19), not only ‘those killed with violence ; 
the Sept. simply gives céua. The emphasis falls on 
the ‘‘sepulchre of thy fathers.” It was thought a 
misfortune to be buried among strangers, far from 
home and relations; so it was a very natural wish 
to be buried in the grave of his fathers (every re- 
spectable family had a family sepulchre, cf Winer, 
me lity B. I. s. 444), (2 Sam. xix. 38; Gen. xlvii. 29 

; 1. 5). But this blessing so coveted by every 
tetactite was refused to the “refractory.” 

Ver. 23-34. And it came to pass, after he 
had eaten, &c., ver. 23. The subject of the last 
part of the sentence cannot be other than that of 
the first part; so it was not the prophet of Bethel 
who saddled the ass, neither is it ‘‘one saddled” 
(Luther, Bunsen), but the man of God did it or had 


raid is not in opposition with sb, so 


that we could translate: “he saddled the ass for 
him. for the prophet he had fetched back” (Keil, 
Luther, De Wette); for throughout the whole sec- 
tion, N22 is only used for the prophet of Bethel; 


it done. 


the Judaish one is called “the man of God;” and 
the clanse IDV AWN, that occurs three times, can- 
not be translated differently here from vers, 20 and 
26, where it is impossible to take TWN as the ac- 


cusative. saad i is the general form of the geni- 





must be connected with 9)9n immediately pre- 


ceding it. The old prophet either offered his ass 
to the man of God, who hastened home after eat- 
ing and drinking, or he gave it to him at his re- 


quest. 72”, used in vers. 26 and 28 to express 


killing by the lion, does not mean: to tear (Hwald, 
De Wette), but, to break, crush, and “is very ex- 
pressive, for the lion kills with one blow” (Thenius). 
The grave in which the man of God was laid (ver. 
30) was the family sepulchre of the old prophet; 
see on ver. 22. nN ‘jm seems to have been the 


usual form of lamentation, ¢f. Jer. xxii. 18. The 
man of God from Judah was mourned and buried 
as a relative of the family. The Sept. adds at the 

end of yer, 31, wa cwWacr Ta dora pov pera TOV 
oaTav avrod, which Thenius thinks was original, 
because the » in the following verse becomes thus 


perfectly justified. But this sentence, evidently 
borrowed from 2 Kings xxiii. 18, is unnecessary 
here ; the connection is: My bones shall rest next 
his, for he was a true prophet; what he prophesied 
against the altar at Bethel will come to pass. For 
the expression ‘cities of Samaria” see Prel. Re- 
marks. The connection of vers. 33 and 34 with 
the preceding verses has been given above. If in 
ver, 33, in the various directions for worship de- 
vised by Jeroboam, mention only of the priests 
he appointed is made, the reason of this is that they 
were the main supports of the whole of the unlaw- 
ful worship, which could not have lasted without 
them. To “fill the hand” is the formula for inves- 
titure with priesthood, because the pieces of the 
sacrifices which belonged to Jehovah were sol- 
emuly laid in the hands of the candidate for con- 
secration; Mx, xxix, 24; Lev. viii. 27 sq. (Symb. 
des Mos, Kult. IL. s. 426). 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The appearance of the man of God from Judah, 
at the feast in Bethel, shows in few strokes the charac- 
teristic nature of the prophet system, which stands 
alone in the history of the world. Unknown 
hitherto and living in retirement, neither named 
nor called, when the right moment came he stood 
there as suddenly as lightning from heaven, not 
coming in any man’s service but as a messenger of 
the Lord, borne up and sustained by the might of 
the word” of Godalone. Without any human help 
he stood before the proud, energetic king, knowing 
his hatred to David’s house and to Judah, knowing 
how Adoniram had fared (chap. xii. 18), but he fears 
nothing, and boldly announces the divine sentence, 
not at a private interview, but in presence of all 
the king’s followers, of the whole priesthood, and 
crowd of spectators. He adds a divine act to the 
divine word, which act is a significant “ sign” and 
pledge of the fulfilment of the prophecy. Having 
spoken and acted in the name of the Lord, he was 
under Jehovah’s protection, no one dared to seize © 
him; the hand of the king, when stretched forth 
against him, dried up and became powerless, 
When the king, thus punished, begs the prophet 
for help, the latter calls upon the Lord, who hears 
him, thus showing Himself to be a gracious as well 
as a just God (Rom. xi. 22), in order to bring him _ 
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back from his evil ways. He vanished as sudden- 
ly as he came, without eating a bit of bread or 
drinking water, or receiving a present, even 
though it were the half of the house. He was to 
disappear completely, that every one should think 
of the Lord and His word alone; of what they had 
heard and seen. 

2. Jeroboan’s conduct is full of contradictions 
and inconsistency. At first he was haughty and 
violent to the man of God, wishing to seize his 
person. But when he failed in this, and he felt a 
higher power, he became humble and dejected, 
begged the man he had just threatened to intercede 
for him, gave him a friendly invitation aud offered 
hima present; he then let him go on his way, but 
paid no regard whatever to his words and deed. The 
cause of this conduct was not weakness of charac- 
ter, but rather, on the contrary, the obstinacy with 
which he pursued what his soul desired, and which 
was the mainspring of all his actions, 7. e., the re- 
solve to keep himself on the throne at any cost 
and under all circumstances, and not to come un- 
der the dominion of the hated house of David and 
Judah again (chap. xii. 26 sq.). The petition to 
have his hand restored was ouly the effect of mo- 
mentary fright; when this passed, instead of list- 
ening to the manof God, he tried to bribe him and 
win him over, and the whole transaction left no 
trace behind it. He is a type of those usurpers 
who have no other aim in life than to gratify their 
ambition and love of power, and whose apparent- 
ly good and noble actions are only the fruit of this 
passion. It seems from ver. 11 that the appear- 
ance of the man of God made an impression upon 
the surrounding people, but the account does not 
say of what sort this impression was, and it passes 
on at once to the much more important occurrence 
related in vers. 10-32. 

3. The old prophet in Bethel was called a false 
prophet anda ‘“‘lying prophet” in old times, be- 
cause he induced the man of God to return by tell- 
ing him a lie. Josephus regards him as such 
(Aniig. viii. 9), but he “misunderstands the whole 
narrative in a truly frightful manner” (wald); 
but Jonathan, several Rabbins, and older R. Catho- 
lic commentators, even Hess also, agree in the 
principal thing, and pronounce the motives of this 
old prophét, in what he said and did, to have been 
unworthy. The recent commentators, following 
Hphrem’s example and that of Theodoret, Witsius, 
and others, have very rightly rejected this view. 
The sentence he announces to the man of God 
(ver. 21) shows that he was no partaker of Jero- 
boam’s calf-worship, but was a worshipper of Je- 
hovah; still more does this appear from his belief 
in the fulfilment of the prophecy of the- destruction 
of that false worship (ver. 32), but most of all when, 
on hearing of the death of his guest, although he 
perceived divine punishment in it, he at once pro- 
ceeded to the dangerous place to find the corpse 
and bury it in his family sepulchre, lamented over 
him as his ‘‘brother,” and desired his sons to “lay 
his bones beside his bones” (ver. 31). We may 
see from 2 Kings xxiii. 18, that he never was re- 
garded afterwards as a false prophet, but as a true 
comrade of the man from Judah. From all this it 
appears that he could have had no bad intention 
when he at first hastened after the man of God 
(vers. 12, 13) and pressed him to return and go into 

“his house. On the contrary, when he had heard 
from his sons what he had said and done, he was 





seized with a strong desire to see and speak to the 
faithful and courageous messenger of Jehovah, te 
enter into friendship with him, and edify himsell 
in his company. One thing alone he was guilty 
of, that he used a lie toreach hisend. This, how- 
ever, by no means shows that he was a false, bad, 
and hypocritical man, but only shows he was no 
saint, just as ‘“dissembling” did not make the 
apostle Peter (Gal. ii. 13) a psendo-apostle. “This - 
was one of the many lies spoken in good intentions 
by otherwise enlightened persons of the Old Tes- 
tament, but who were weak in faith” (Von Ger- 
lach); old age, too, may have partly accounted for 
it. It is, however, a difficulty that the same pro- 
plet who had lied to the man of God announced 
his punishment to him afterwards. Perhaps his 
conscience awoke meantime, when he heard more 
at table, so that he saw his own guilt as well as 
that of the man of God, and in this condition be- 
came the instrument to announce the punishment, 
so that what happened to the man of God might 
not seem an undeserved fate. We ought to notice 
that he did not announce his death by a lion, but 
only said that he should not come into the sepul- 
chre of his fathers (see above on ver. 22). Of all 
the conjectures about the reason and motive of 
the old prophet’s conduct, the least tenable are 
such as that he followed the Judah-man from mere 
curiosity or “from human envy” (Thenius),’ or 
“because God had charged him to speak to the 
king” (Dereser), and that he felt his prophetical 
reputation injured (Hess). Apart from everything 
else, the commission of the man of God was no 
enviable one, but difficult and dangerous, and also 
a fruitless one. According to Hengstenberg 
(Beitrdge II. s. 149), with whom Keil and Lisco 
agree, the old prophet had “sinned by silence about 
Jeroboam’s innoyations.” ‘What the Judah- 
prophet. did, showed him what he should have 
done. Penetrated with shame for his neglect, he 
endeavored to restore himself in his own opinion 
and that of others by intercourse with the witness 
for the Lord.” In this ease, his purpose in hurrying 
after him could not have been a good one, but selfish 
and objectionable, and the lie would have been 
so much the greater sin. Besides, if silence were a 
sin, the prophet Ahijah would have been peculiar- 
ly guilty of it, as he was an Ephraimite and had 
placed the prospect of the kingdom before Jerobo- 
am (chap. xi. 31-39). Neither prophet undertook 
the mission to Bethel, because no commission was 
given them from above—a man of God was to 
come from Judah. According to Knobel (Der ~ 
Prophetismus der Hebr. Il. s. 66 sq.), the old pro- 
phet induced him to return because ‘ no doubt he 
wished to test the firmness and obedience of the 
Judah-man to Jehovah; perhaps the Ephraimite 
wished to form some theocratic plan with him, 
and thought it needful to ascertain first whether 
he was reliable—a very natural measure foranold 
and cautious man who lived among hostile idola- 
trous priests.” This, itis supposed, explains how 
he announced his punishment to the Judah-man, 
but could not refuse him his pity and esteem, as 
one in the same vocation. This opinion is also 
untenable, for, according to it, the old prophet 
would have taken the very opposite means to at- 
tain his end (the formation of a theocratic plan); 
if his test of the fidelity and obedience of the Ju- 
dah-man had succeeded, and he had continued his 
home journey without delay, the old prophet coma 
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not have communicated his plan to him, still less 
have carried it out together with him. 

4. The tragical end of the man of God out of Ju- 
dah is clearly represented as a divine dispensa- | 
tion, in consequence of disobedience to Jehovah's | 
command, wholly conformable to the stern legal | 
character of the Old-Testament economy (cf, for | 
instance, Numb, xx. 24; xxvii. 14; 1 Sam. xii. 15, | 
&e.). The question has often been asked, why the | 
prophet of Judah came to such an end, and the 
Bethel prophet who lied to him went unpunished? 
To this we may reply with another question; Who 
can say to Him who 1s righteous in all His ways 
and holy in all His works (Ps. cxly. 17), Lord, what 
doest Thou (Job ix. 12)? We do not know what 
fate God allotted to the old prophet; he acts only a 
minor part in the narrative, compared with the 
prophet of Judah. It is quite wrong to assert, as 
is so often done, that the sin of the lie was much 
greater than the disobedience to Jehoval’s com- 
mand, This was distinct from Jeroboam’s sin 
wherewith he made Israel to sin, for it touched 
the whole of the prophet-system, @ e., the institu- 
tion of the office of divine guardians and wit- 
nesses. By not eating or drinking in that place, 
where that sin fully showed itself, he was to 
prove (as well by word as by deed) that there 
could be no fellowship between those who kept 
Jehovah’s covenant and those who had broken it. 
If he ate and drank in that place, he nullitied the 
important end of his mission, and deprived the 
threat he had solemnly pronounced of all its force, 
by appearing as oue who himself did not fear to 
transgress the express command of Jehovah. The 
fate that overtook him was a confirmation of the 
truth of the sentence he had pronounced against 
Jeroboam’s sin, and which sentence had appeared 
doubtful through his conduct; it showed also to 
all the people, as Theodoret remarks, that if God 
so punished the man of God, he would certainly 
not leave Jeroboam’s siu unpunished. In that 
the man of God did not ‘come unto the sepulchre 
of his fathers” (ver. 22), but was buried in Bethel, 
(te. “in this place ”’), he was, even after death, a 
witness against the apostasy, and his grave was a 
lasting monument that reminded the apostates of 
Jehovah’s judgments and exhorted them to con- 
version. But for the prophet-system itself, his 
fate was of great significance. With it began the 
active working (henceforth uninterrupted) of the 
prophet-system in the kingdom of organized apos- 
tasy : here it had a mission, on the unconditional 
fulfilment of which everything depended, namely, 
the constant struggle against the pseudo-theocra- 
ey. The fate of the man of God contained the 
strongest warning to all who should afterwards re- 
ceive a similar charge, not to allow themselves to 
be enticed by anything, however plausible and al- 
luring it might be (ver. 18), from implicit obedi- 
ence tothe divine commission. This is very prob- 
ably the reason that the narrative is so explicitly 
detailed. As to the old prophet, his lamentation 
(vers. 31, 32) evidently proceeds from a heart that 
mourns over his own sin; he says, as it were, If [ 
can have no more fellowship with my brother in 
life, I will at least be united to him in death; our 
common grave, to which I shall soon go down in 
sorrow, shall be a lasting testimony against the 
sin of Jeroboam. 

5. Witsius says of the wonderful circumstances 
which aceompanied the end of the man of God (Jfs- 





cell. sacr. I. cap. 15, s. 145): Denique tot adiniranda in” 
unum concurrentia effecerunt, ut vaticinium adversus 

aram Betheliticam in omnium ore atque memoria 

versaretur, et legatio hujus Prophete multo reddere- 

tur conspectior et illustrior. The extraordinary nar 

ture.of these circumstances distinguishes his end 

from every ordinary accidental death, and dears 

the impress of a special dispensation; this is pe- - 
culiarly apparent in the fact that the corpse re- 
mained untonched, instead of falling a prey to the 
wild beasts (cf chap. xiv. 11), and that it was hon- 
orably earried to the grave without any pollution, 
To pronounce this deeply serious and sigmticant 
narrative to be a ‘‘ sensational” story (Vatke), on 
account of its miraculous disclosures, seems to in- 
dicate an almost frivolous character. For, though 
one or another part may bear the trace of a verbal 
tradition (see Prelim. Remarks), having beeu writ- 
ten down ata later date, yet the chief point re- 
mains, and that is that this history of the two pro- 
phets loudly and sternly proclaims the wonderful 
ways and judgments of God, and therefore lived 
for hundreds of years in the mouths of the people. 
The fact of the man of God ont of Jndah being 
killed by a lion is significant, inasmuch as God 
carried out His judgments elsewhere by lions (2 
Kings xvii. 25 sqg.; Wis. xi, 15-17), and He Him- 
self, when He comes as a judge, is likened to a 
lion (Isai. xxxi. 4; Jer. iv. 7; Am. iii. 8), and 
those also who execute His judgments are called 
lions (Jer. xxy. 30, 38; xlix. 15; 1. 44). That 
the lion did not tear the dead so that he could not 
be buried, is a sure evidence that all creatures 
are in His hand (the Almighty’s), and that they 
cannot stir against His will (Heidelberg Katech.). 
Of. Job xxxviii. 11. 


IOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-10. The man of God out of Judah. 
(a) Ife comes, led by the word of God, and goes 
on his dark, difficult way in faith, without taking 
counsel with flesh and blood. () He stands, 
strong and bold, before the king, fears him not, 
testifies against his sins, and announces the judg- 
ment of God. (c) He makes entreaty for him, who 
was about to lay hold on him, and heaps coals of 
fire on his head, (d) He resists the offers of the 
king, and will not be secured by bribes. The tes- 
timony against the service of the false gods. (a) 
It proceeded from a nameless, unknown, insigni- 
ficant man who, without worldly consequence, has 
nothing and knows nothing, except only the 
power of the divine Word. That is the manner 
of the Lord in His kingdom. He accomplishes 
by means of small, insignificant instruments what 
no king, with all his power, ean do. The altars 
of heathendom are shattered by means of the tes- 
timony of fishers and tax-gatherers (1 Cor, i. 27- 
29), even as were the altars of the false worship 
of God by means of a poor world-despised recluse. 
It was received, at first, with scorn, wrath, and 
violence; but the wrath is powerless and ayails 
nothing; the altar is rent, and the threatening 
arm is dried up. Humble entreaties then take 
the place of wrath, for: Is. xxvi. 16. But, though 
the withered hand be restored, the heart remains 
withered as before. Physical aid is alway readily 
received by men, whilst they shut their hearts 
to the testimony against their sins. 

Ver. 1. God has never, even when apostasy was 
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almost universal, suffered His Church to fail for 
want-of messengers, who would ery aloud in the 
world, “ Down with the false idols!) The Lord is 
God! the Lord is God! Give God all honor !”—God 
not only warns and admonishes men, as Jeroboam 
by Ahijah (chap. xi. 38) before they set out in the 
path of evil, but when they are already walking in 
it, even then He strives with them, in order to re- 
claim them, for “ He has no pleasure,” &e. (zek. 
xxxui. 11; Rom. ii. 4, 5).—Ver. 2. God announces 
beforehand to sinners His judgments, that they 
may have time and space, for repentance. Woe 
to them who misemploy the respite, for the mea- 
sure of their sins will be full. In the new cove- 
nant we have a far weightier prophecy. Unto 
us is born a Son, named Jesus, out of the House 
of David; who will come again, and pronounce 
judgment upon those who know not God, and who 
obey not the Gospel, &e. (2 Thess. i. 8, 9).— 
Ver. 3. The miracles which the Lord our God 
performs are not only proofs of His almighty 
power, to amaze us, but likewise significant signs 
which reveal to us His eternal decrees, and lead us 
to the recognition of that heavenly truth which 
sinctifies our hearts.—Ver. 4. CRAMER: Although 
faithful teachers often accomplish nothing, and 
fail, most signally, with men of high degree, yet 
must they never on this account abandon their 
office. For if thou warn him, thou hast delivered 
thy soul (Kzek. iii. 19), and although the obdurate 
remain untouched, yet it shall not remain with- 
ont frnit (Is. lv. 10). How did even this warning 
work itself out, and bear fruit, after 300 years 
(2 Kings xxiii. 15). Sinners, eminent by wealth 
and position, will only listen to prophets who 
are dumb dogs, and cannot bark (Is. lvi. 10). 
When a true servant of the Lord cries out ‘The 
axe is already laid at the root of the tree,” they 
arise in wrath, and ery ont, Seize him! (2 Tim. 
iy. 1-5). He who attacks a servant of God, on 
account of his testimony, never remains un- 
punished. In vain doth the enemy stretch forth 
his hand against those who are under God's pro- 
tection (Job vii. 44; Lev. iv. 29 sq.; Ps. xxxvii. 
17). Those who will not listen to the word of 
truth, God often visits with bodily pain in order 
to humble them, and teach them to pray and sup- 
plicate.—Ver. 6. He who desires for himself the 
intercession of others must himself draw near, 
humbly and penitently, to God and implore His 
mercy. In this wise can we know if we are 
indeed children of God, and guided by His spirit, 
if we pray and supplicate for those who have 
done their worst to us, and thus overcome evil 
with good (1 Peter iii. 9)—Ver. 7. OSIANDER: 
Although the ungodly often hold in high esteem 
these holy men especially raised up by God, yet 
they never follow their instructions and warnings 
(Mark vi. 19 sq.). What boots it that we gratefully 
acknowledge the material blessings which meet 
us, if we leave unfulfilled the very object of these 
blessings, viz., the turning of our hearts from sin 
and the world to God. Unbelief and impenitence 
cannot be outweighed by even the highest friend- 
ship and humanity. When the world can effect 
nothing more by force and threats, it seeks to 
gain its ends by plausible love-tokens.—Ver. 8, 
9. There is no bribe to which the man of God 
will yield: to him, that which God has com- 
manded him seems, in all times and all places, 
in evil as in good days, the fixed and defi- 





nite plan of action.—Srarke: The best weapon 
and defence against tho snares of our spiritual 
enemy. is the word and law of God. It must 
always be said: God las forbidden me (Matt. 
iv. 4, 7, 10). It is far from being unimportant with 
whom we eat and drink, @ ¢. in fellowship and 
intimate alliance (1 Cor. v. 11)—Ver. 10. If in 
a certain position thou hast done what God com- 
mauded, and left undone what he forbade, then 
go on thy way peaceful and eontent, how dail 
and unknown soever it may seem to thee. 

Vers. 11-32. Von Grruacu: The history of 
these two prophets offers an important view of the 
relation of this class to the new order of things; 
in the prophet out of Judah we see a man of 
God full of life and strength, but who yet proved 
unstable in these disturbed times; in the old Isra- 
elite We look upon one in whom the fire is almost 
quenched—it only glimmers faintly—a type of the 
expiring high and manly strength of Israel: he is 
still upheld by faith in God's word rather than by 
self-reliance. They both yet speak and testify in 
death. The fall and death of the man of Judah 
set forth two great truths: (a) We who thinketh 
he standeth, let him take heed, &e. (1 Cor. x. 12). 
(He had conducted himself grandly and nobly, and 
victoriously withstood a severe temptation, yet he 
yielded to 2 lesser one. The higher a man stands 
the deeper is his fall, and to whom much is given 
from him will much be-required. Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, &c. 1 Cor. xvi. 13; x. 13. Only 
those who are true unto death can obtain tho 
crown of life.) (b) How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out, Rom. xi. 33. 
He who is holy in all his ways knows how to es- 
tablish firmly that which is threatened with des- 
truction and annihilation by human treachery and 
deceit. The death and the grave of the man of 
God announce in louder and more threatening ae- 
cents than did his lips—the altar is rent. 

Vers. 11-15. The old prophet when he hears 
of the man of God hastens upon his way and spares 
neither care nor pains to see him and bring him to 
his louse; how much time, pains, and money are 
expended by the children of this world to see anil 
to hear what will gratify their senses, whilst they 
stir neither hand nor foot to aequire that whicly 
pertains to their peace and salvation.—Vers. 16-19. 
So in indifferent ordinary matters, which God has 
either ordered or forbidden, we must obserye un- 
erring obedience, for he who is faithful in that 
which is least, &c. (Lu. xvi. 10; xix. 17). Hearken 
not unto him who says: I am a prophet, declaim- 
ing that he announces divine truth, whilst he de- 
prives your heart of the dear and steadfast word 
of God, which shall remain until heaven and earth 
shall pass away. Henee the warning of the apos- 
tle: Beloved, believe not, &c¢. (1 Johniy. 1-3), and, 
But though we or an angel, &e. (Gal. i. 8). Whiat- 
ever obtains suecess and position by means of de- 
eeit cannot be followed by a blessing, but rather 
by acurse. The Scripture is not silent concerning 
the sins of the man of God; and this, not that we 
may excuse our sins by his, but that we may guard 
ourselves from haughtiness and spiritnal pride, 
and pray earnestly: Search me, O God, &e. (Ps. 
exxxix. 23, 24).—Vers, 20-22. The same sentence 
which the old prophet pronounced upon the man 
of God he pronounced upon himself, while he had 
led and betrayed hiin to disobedience. [low often 
does the judgment which we utter for others full 
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upon ourselves, when we have sinned equally or 
in greater measure (Rom. ii. 1): for wherein thou, 
&c.—Vers. 23-25. The judgments of God often fall 
suddenly and unexpectedly, thus proving that al- 
though long delayed they are sure to come, even 
as this, after the lapse of three hundred years, 
was the punishment threatened for the golden 
ealf worship.—Ver. 24. see Histor, and Kth. 5.— 
Vers. 25-29. The chastisement with which God 
visits our fellow-men for their sins is both a 
warning to reflect upon our.,own sins and deserts, 
aud acall to work active deeds of love with.all our 
might, in life and in death.—Vers. 30, 31. We 
often for the first time, at the grave of a friend, 
recognize what we possessed in him, and how we 
have sinned against him. One look into the open 
grave of one dear to us in life is adapted, beyond 
anything, to remind us of our own end. Itisa 
very natural wish to rest in death near those who 
were closely bound to us in life by ties of blood 
or strong affection; but yet stronger should be 
the wish to die in the Lord, and enter into eternal 
glory. Then, wherever in the providence of God 
we may find our grave, there shall we rest in 
peace, for the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof (Ps. xxiv. 1). 

Vers. 33, 34. When neither the severity nor 
the patient long-suffering of his God brings to re- 
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pentance a man who walks in evil ways, he is 
brought by his own sin under the sentence for the 
obdurate, viz., temporal and eternal ruin (2 Tim 
iii, 13; John viii, 34).—Starke: Church patrons 
should not abuse their so-called jus patronatus, to 
place in charge of themselves and congregations 
teachers “having itching ears” (2 Tim. iv. 3), or 
one who will preserve silence concerning every 
kind of godlessness and misrule. Should they 
do so they become followers of Jeroboam, and 
must expect Jeroboam’s punishment. ‘The spirit- 
ual office is put to shame if borne by men who 
make a traffic of religion, and are intent only upon 
filling their own hands. 

[R. Sourm: Vers. 33, 34. “The means to 
strengthen or ruin the civil power is either to es- 
tablish or destroy the right worship of God.” ... 
The way to destroy religion is to embase the 
dispensers of it. ‘This is to give the royal stamp 
to a piece of lead.” . .. “It is asad thing when 
all other employments shall empty themselves into 
the ministry ; when men shall repair to it not for 
preferment but refuge; like malefactors flying to 
the altars only to save their lives, or like those of 
Eli’s race (1 Sam. ii. 36), that should come crouch- 
ing, and seeking to be put into the priest’s office 
that they might eat a piece of bread.”—K, H.] 


ne 
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B.—The prophecy of Ahijah against the house and kingdom of Jeroboam, and the 
death of the latter. 


Cuap. XIV. 1-20. 


‘Ar that time Abijah the son of Jeroboam fell sick. And Jeroboam said 
to his wife, Arise, I pray thee, and disguise thyself, that thou be not known to 
be the wife of Jeroboam; and get thee to Shiloh: behold, there 7s Ahijah the 
prophet, which told me that Z should be king’ over this people. And take with 
thee ten loaves, and cracknels,’ and a cruse of honey, and go to him: he shall tell 
thee what shall become of the child. And Jeroboam’s wife did so, and arose and 
went to Shiloh, and came to the house of Ahijah. But Ahijah could not see; for 
his eyes were set by reason of his age. And the Lord [Jehovah] said unto Ahijah, 
Behold, the wite of Jeroboam cometh to ask a thing of thee for her son; for 
he és sick: thus and thus‘ shalt thou say unto her: for it shall be, when she 
cometh in, that she shall feign herself to be another woman. And it was so, 
when Ahijah heard the sound of her feet, as she came in at the door, that he said, 
Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam; why feignest thou thyself to be another ? for I 
am sent to thee with heavy tidings. Go tell Jeroboam, Thus saith the Lord 
[Jehovah] God of Israel, Forasmuch as I exalted thee from among the people, 
and made thee prince over my people Israel, and rent, the kingdom away from 
the house of David, and gave it thee: and ye¢ thou hast not been as my servant 
David, who kept my commandments, and who followed me with all his heart, 
to do that only which was right in mine eyes; but hast done evil above all 
that were before thee: for thou hast gone and made thee other gods, and mol- 
ten images, to provoke me to anger, and hast cast me behind thy back: there- 
fore, behold, I will bring evil upon® the house of Jeroboam, and will cut off from 
Jeroboam him that pisseth against the wall, and him that is shut up and left’ in 
Israel, and will take away the remnant’ of the house of Jeroboam, as a man 
taketh away dung, till it be all gone. Him that dieth of Jeroboam in the city 
shall the dogs eat; and him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat: 
for the Lord [Jehovah] hath spoken 7. Arise thou therefore, get thee to thine 
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13 own house: and when thy feet enter into the city, the child shall die. And all 
Israel shall mourn for him, and bury him: for he only of Jeroboam shall come to 
the grave, because in him there is found some good thing toward the Lord [Jeho- 

14 vah| God of Israel in the house of Jeroboam. Moreover, the Lord [Jehovah] 
shall raise him up a king over Israel, who shall cut off the house of Jeroboam 


15 that day: but what? even now. 
shaken in the water, 


For the Lord shall smite Israel, as a reed is 
and he shall root up Israel out of this good land, which he 


gave to their fathers, and shall scatter them beyond the river, because they have 


16 made their groves, provoking the Lord [Jehovah] to anger. 


And he shall give 


Israel up because of the sins of Jeroboam, who did sin, and who made Israel to 


17 sin, And Jeroboam’s wife arose, and departed, and came to Tirzah; 


and when 


18 she came to the threshold of the door, the child died: and they buried him; and 
all Israel mourned for him, according to the word of the Lord [Jehovah], which 
he spake by the hand of his servant Ahijah the prophet. 


19 And the 


rest of the acts of Jeroboam, how he warred, and how he reigned, be- 
20 hold, they wre written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel. 


And 


the days which Jeroboam reigned were two and twenty years: and he slept 
with his fathers, and Nadab his son reigned in his stead, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 1.—[The Vat. Sept. omits the first twenty verses of this chapter, é e., the whole of this section, 


2 Ver. 2.—[qbrab sby S77 lit. “spake of me for king.” 
Rome ne oie 1 vasken 
3 Ver. 8. —loyp2 occurs only here and in Josh. ix, 5, 12, 


where it is rendered in the A. V. by the adjective mouldy, 


The sense of the word seems to be “ that which is easily crumbled.” The Alex. Sept. translates by coAAvpiéa, adding 


TOUS TEKVOLS aVTOV, SUPPOsing them to be a sort of cakes for the children, and ad 


sto these otadiSas. ruisins, 


4 Ver, 5.--[The peculiar form mr) na occurs elsewhere only in Judg. xviii. 4 and Sum, xi. 25, 


5 Ver. 10.—[The reading ma by, ead in many MSS. instead of na" DN , scarcely modifies the sense, 


6 Ver. 10.—[The difficult words ay) sy! are so literally translated in the A, V. as to give a scarcely intelligible 


sense. There is no uniformity in the ancient VV. although it seems to have been understood as an expression to designate 


all cly ISSES, Our withor transhites * 
single.” The phrase oceurs also xxi. 21, 





and 2 King 


those underage and those of age. 
six. S$; xiv. 26. and is taken trom Deut. xxxii. 37. 


Keil makes the sense to be “the married and the 


7 Ver. lu—[The proposition “nS is taken in rte A. V. as if it were the noun nn: So also the Vulg, There is 





really nothing in the Ileb. eee to the word remnané, 


Gesénius lex. s. v. Aya, Piel. 3b. Gj 
oti i 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-6. At that time, &c. As Jeroboam 
was not led to a change of heart by what is re- 
corded in chap. xiii., a visitation overtook him in 
the form of the illness of his promising son Abijah, 
who was doubtless to have been his successor. 
Then, when in distress, he thought of the prophet 
who once promised him the kingdom, and a ‘sure 
house ” (chap. xi. 38); he thought of Ahijah, whose 
prophecy respecting the kingdom had been fulfilled, 
and he hoped to receive from him a sure answer 


to a question which concerned the continuance of 


his dynasty. But, conscious that he had not ful- 
filled the prophet’s condition—unswerving loyalty 
to Jehovah—he did not venture to go himself, but 
tried to deceive him, and, as it were, to steal an 
answer from him. He sends the mother, the most 
natural intercessor for the son; she is disguised, 
so that no ove can know her and tell the prophet 
who she is. The presents that it was customary 
to take (1 Sam. ix. 8) were purposely very small, 
for she wished, no doubt, to appear to the prophet 
as a very poor woman; but Op) does not mean 


“mouldy loaves” (Less, Dereser, and others), for 
7p) means punctured, spotted, but not therefore 


mouldy; the Sept. gives ‘oAAvpic, the Vulgate 





On the construction of the verb with this prep. sce 


crustula. The expression YPY wp (ver. 4), 4 @, 


his eyes stood (were set), ‘‘means the gray cata- 
J : ) Y 8 
racts, wnaurosis, that tale place in old age, through 
paralysis of the optic nerves ” (Keil) (1 Sam. iv. 15). 
Mw, ver. 6, is the same as in chap. xii. 13. 

ele ’ ] 


Vers, 7-9. Go tell Jeroboam, &c. Ver. 7. 
The older commentators remark that the prophecy 
which begins here and ends in yer. 16 takes 
a rhythmical form. It has ten verses (vers. 7-16), 
tive of which make one section (vers. 7-11 and 

12-16); the first section is in 3 + 2, and the second 
in 2+-3 verses. Jeroboam had sinned above ull 
that were before him (ver. 9); for none, whether 
king, judge, or leader, had made an unlawful wor- 
ship a State institution, and forcibly maintained it 
to gratify lust of power and selfishness; Solomon 
had only permitted the idolatrous worship, and 


that first to his already idolatrous wiyes. nop) ; 


the same as in Deut. ix. 12; Jud. xvii. 3, 4, molten 
images. Worship of images is here placed on a 
level with worship of idols, “because it involuntar ily 
leads to it (see Hist. and Eth. on chap. xii. 28). 
“The expression, hast cast me (God) behind thy 
back, which occurs nowhere else but in Nzek. 
xxiii. 35, is the strongest possible phraseology ta 
denote intentional contempt of God—the opposite 
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from having God before one’s eyes; and it is 
stronger than ‘cast Thy law behind their backs,’ 
Neh, ix. 26” (Keil). 

Vers. 10-12. Therefore behold, I wiil bring 
evil, ver. 10. The expression ‘that pisseth 
against the wall” in 1 Sam. xxv. 22 (1 Kings xvi. 
11; xxi. 21; 2 Kings ix. 8), was, no doubt, origi- 
nally used of dogs, “and was not an honorable way 
of alluding to the malesex; for it is employed in 
all these passages only of those who are to be 
cast away and rooted out. The words WSY 


ay, 


Eparonotichl literally, the detained, and those set 
free, which Seb. Schmidt rightly interprets puer, 
gui doint adhuc detinetur et qui emancipatus est; the 
male descendants not of age are under guardians 
(2 Kings x. 1, 5; 1 Chron. xxvii. 32). This is the 


only explanation which suits the word Syn, 


which are mostly connected with it, are 


which “refers to an intruded, or already assumed 
share in public life” (Thenius); al the male de- 
scendants of the king, even the minors, were 
threatened with destruction. Luther's translation, 
“those shut up and forsaken in Israel,” is de- 
cidedly erroneous. Behind the house of Jero- 
boam” means: as often as a new scion arises I 
shall take it away, &e. (ef Isai. xiv. 23). The Vul- 
gate which Luther followed is wrong: mundabo 
religuias domus Jeroboam. The threat reaches its 
climax in ver. 11, which foretells the frightful 
and disgraceful manner of the destruction. To 
remain unburied was an intolerable thought to the 
Hebrews; and in all the ancient world it was ac- 
counted the severest disgrace, because in such 
cases the corpse became the prey of the birds or 
of wild beasts, or of the voracious dogs in the 
Fast, that ran wild and were reckoned unclean. 
According to Deut. xxviii. 26 this punishment was 
a divine curse. The same threat occurs elsewhere, 
especially in Jeremiah (chap. xvi. 4; xxi. 24; 
Tek cexigy 5) aexxix, Ls Jer vil 38s) Vill. 27 bs, 
22; xii. 9; xiv. 16). cf Winer #.-W.-B 1s. 148. 
The 3 at the end is to heighten the effect, as else- 


where, and is = %mo (Hwald, Lehrb. der hebr. 
Sprache § 330 b); yes, Jehovah will fulfil this as 
well as the former prophecy of Jeroboam’s eleva- 
tion. 

Vers. 13-14. Some good thing toward the 


Lord God, ver. 13. 


nected with NYD), ana then translated as the 
Vulgate has it, domino (Thenius); but it means 
towards, or in relation to, Jehovah (cf. 2 Kings vi. 
11). The whole context shows that it can scarcely 
mean anything else than that this son, from whom 
the king and people hoped so much, was inclined 
to the pure and lawful worship of Jehovah. The 
Rabbins have a fable that he disobeyed his father’s 
command to hinder people from travelling to Jeru- 
salem to keep the feasts, and that he even removed 
obstructions in the road. The abrupt words in 
ver. 14: AMV7DA WD) are obscure, and are very 
mi A ca bf 


variously explained. Thenius adopts the view of 
the Chald.: He shall cut off the house of Jeroboam 
“that which now (lives), and that which shall be 


(born) to it.” But the athnach with ora as well-as 


nin’ DN is not to be con- 


with 4) contradicts this, which means not quod but 
v 
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quid. The meaning seems to be: Jehovali wis 
raise up a king, who at a certain period shall cnt 
off the house of Jeroboam; what now occurs (the 
death of the boy) is the sign and beginning of this 
complete destruction. The interrogatory form 
makes the words more impressive. The Hirseh- 
berger Bible says: ‘' And what shall I say (on 
that coming day)? It is even now come; ” Keil 
also; ‘‘ but what (sc. say I)? even now (viz. he has 
raised him up).” 


Vers. 14-16. For the Lord shall smite Israel, 
ver. 15. Smiting refers to the wasting of Israel 
by hostile nations, before the Assyrian captivity. 
A “reed” continually waves to and fro in water, 
as it cannot resist the force of the wind and waves. 
“The image is very striking, for Israel was 
brought so low, that every political influence bore 
italong” (Thenius), The ‘scatter‘ng” took place 
in the captivity (2 Kings xv. 29; xvii. ‘23; xviii. 
11). BWR does not mean groves (Luther), but 
the statues of the female deity, elsewhere called As- 


tarte (see above on chap. xi. 5), who stands over 
against Baal, the Canaanitish (Phoenician) male 


deity. These statues were wooden (upright tree- 
Steams) the worship was licentious: (Judg. iii. 7; 
vi. 25 sq.; 2 Kings xxiil. 7; Ezek. xxiil. 42 sq.). It 


is not expressly said that images of Astarte were 
erected under Jeroboam, but ver, 23 remarks that 
this was done in Judah under Rehoboam, how 
much more then in Israel. The Astarte worship 
existed in the time of the Judges (¢f. on the place). 
Jeroboam’s image-worship is here regarded as a 
continual evil and source of all ruin, Keil’s 
assertion that “DYV2S stands for any idols, 


among which the golden calves are to be num- 
bered,” is not susceptible of proof. 


Vers. 17-18. And Jeroboam’s wife ... to 
Tirzah, ver. 17. According to Josh. xii. 24, Tir- 
zah was originally a Canaanitish royal city, situ. 
ated in a beautiful district (Keele. vi. 4). We can- 
not ascertain its precise situation; it was probably 
near Shechem; Robinson thinks it was rather north 
of Mount Kbal; former travellers state that they 
found a Tersah on a high mountain, three hours’ 
distanee east of Samaria (cf Winer, 2.-W.-B. IL. s. 
613). According to chap. xii. 25, Shechem was the 
residence of Jeroboam; and he must either have 
changed it afterwards to Tirzah, or the latter 
must have been only a summer residence. Penuel, 
mentioned above, was not a place of residence but 
a fortress; so that the present passage does not 
at all contradict that one, as Thenius thinks The 
kings Baasha and Asa and Elah resided at Tirzah 
(chap. xv 21, 33; xvi. 8). 

Vers. 19-20. The rest of the acts of Jero- 
boam, &e., ver. 19. For the book of the contem- 
poraneous history of the kings of Israel see Intro- 
duetion § 2. What is only alluded to by our 
author, in the words ‘‘how he warred,” is fully 
given by the Chronicler, from the book of the pro- 
phet Iddo; 2 Chron, xiii. 2-20. This is an account 
of a great defeat of Teroboam by king Abijah, and 
it says at the end: “and the Lord struck him 
(maa), and he died.” Bertheau’s supposition — 





that this refers to the defeat itself, is scarcely 
right; neither can it mean a sudden death (The 
nius), but, asin 2 Chron, xxi, 18, a severe and pain- 
ful illness. 
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HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. From the long reign (twenty-two years) of Jero- 


bram, whose history closes with the present section, our 


author only selects those deeds that bear on his 
apostasy from the fundamental law of Israel, @. e., 
on “the sin wherewith he made Israel to sin.” 
He passes over all the rest that Jeroboam did as 
a shrewd and powerful regent or warrior, because 
it was of far less importance to the history of the 
kingdom and of the eutire theocracy than that sin 
which especially characterized his government, 
and the results of which were felt for hundreds of 
years. David was the king who faithfully kept 
the fundamental law, and was therefore the type 
of a theocratic king, but Jeroboam was the king 
who openly broke the fundamental law, made the 
bull-worship the religion of the State, and used it as 
a bulwark of his kingdom over against Judah. He 
was the real cause of the apostasy of all the after 
kings of the ten tribes, for they. all regarded it as 
the support of their power, and as a firm wall of 
separation between both kingdoms. This is the 
reason why the account of his reign significantly 
closes with the divine sentence on him and the 
apostate kingdom. It was a divine dispensation 
that he himself, after all warnings and threaten- 
ings had been in vain, called forth this divine sen- 
tence by the deceitful means he took, and even 
from the very prophet who had announced to him 
iis future elevation; so that he could judge from 
the fulfilment of that announcement that the sen- 
tence would also come to pass. As his sin was the 
type of the sin of all succeeding kings and of the 
whole kingdom, so Ahijah’s prediction is the type 
of all succeeding predictions regarding this king- 
dom; it forms the key-tone that rings through all 
of them (chap. xvi. 4; xxi. 23; xxii. 28; 2 Kings 
ix, 36). 

2. Ahijah’s prophecy, in form as well as in con- 
tents (¢f. above on ver. 7) is a perfectly counected 
whole. It refers back (ver. 7, 8) to the former pre- 
diction, chap. xi. 30, particularly to ver. 37 sq. 
After, ‘in ver. 8, it is stated in a general way that 
Jeroboam did not follow David’s example, which 
was the condition imposed upon him. Ver. 9 
declares how he sinned; then follows, in vers. 
10 and 11, the announcement of the punish- 
ment, which was to be a shameful destruction of 
his house; vers. 12 and 13 apply this to the 
heir-apparent, to the sick and only son, who 
was, indeed, also to die, but he was not to 
perish so disgracefully, because some ‘good 
thing” was found in him. Vers. 10 and 11 are 
repeated in ver. 14, and it is added who is to carry 
out this sentence; but as Jeroboam had drawn all 
Israel into his sin, and they had consented thereto, 
the prophecy finally proceeds in vers. 15, 16 to deal 
with guilty Israel, pronouncing its disastrous future 
and final ruin. This alone shows how unfounded 
the assertion of the recent criticism is, that the 
form of the prediction, as it now is, is not the ori- 
ginal. According to Hwald, vers. 9 and 15 are 
" clearly an addition of the later (7. e., fifth Deute- 
ronomical) author; ” the style of ver. 9 is peculiar 
to this author, and ver. 15 interrupts the connec- 


tion. But ver. 9 is an essential part of the whole, 


and its. omission would leave a serious gap; the 
following sentence of punishment is founded on 
what ver. 9 states. Just as little does ver. 15 break 


the connection; it rather forms the object and acme 


jealous God. 








of the prediction, pronouncing the natural and 
necessary end of Jeroboam’s sin. To take away 
this conclusion is to break off the point of the 
whole. Thenius only objects to the second half 
of ver. 15, on account of the expression; ‘‘ beyond 
the river; ”’ this he thinks is from an “ elaborator.” 
But the Euphrates is generally given as the ex- 
treme limit of the land that was promised to the 
fathers (Gen. xv. 18; Ex. xxiii. 31; Deut. 1. 7; xi. 
24; Josh. i. 3, 4; Ps. Ixxx. 12). The prophet, 
when he wished to say that Israel should lose the 
land given to their fathers, could scarcely use any 
other form of expression than that they should be 
sent away beyond the river; a case which Solo- 
mon foresaw as possible (see above). If criticism 
did not take it for granted that any yenuine pre- 
diction is impossible, it would not think of doubt- 
ing the authenticity of this. That the prophet pre- 
dicted the cutting off of Jeroboam’s house, and the 
destruction of the kingdom of Israel, is as little to 
be doubted as the prediction connected with it, that 
of Abijah’s death, whom the blind prophet had not 
even seen. 

3. Ahijah’s prophecy repeatedly describes the con- 
sequence and working of ‘“ Jeroboam’s sin” (vers. 9 
and 15) in the words, provoked the Lord to anger. 
This expression occurs in other parts of the Old 
Testament also (cliap.. xiv. 22; xvi. 2, 1, 13; xxi: 
22; 2 Kings xvii. 11, 17; xxili, 26; Deut. iv. 25; 
xxxi. 29; xxxii. 16, 21; 2 Chron. xxiii. 25; Ezek. 
viii. 17; xvi. 26; Ps. 1 xxviii. 58); it by no means 
presupposes rude, anthropopathical ideas of the 
nature of God, but is founded on perfectly just 
views of the deity. The two expressions for Jeho- 
vah’s anger, DYD and N3P, which are cited in the 
above passages, sometimes interchanged and 
sometimes used synonymously, are employed only 
in reference to a particular sin, 7. é., apostasy from 
Jehovah through idolatry or image-worship, and 
never of sin in general; and they have, therefore, 
direct reference to the fundamental law, the cove- 
nant, in which this sin is forbidden, with the addi- 


tion, “‘for the Lord thy God is a Nap by Nida coe: 


Jehovah had from love chosen Israel 
out of all peoples to be His people, and had made 
a covenant with them (ix. xix. 4, a Deut, iv. 36- 
40; vil. 6-13; x, 14, 15; Ps. xlvii. 5; Jer. xxxi. 3); 
that they should be a hol y peaute.. even as He is 
holy (Lev. xix. 2). The holy love of Jehovah to 
lis people is so great and strong that each depart- 
ure of Israel from the covenant excites His “jeal- 
ousy ;” Jehovah, ‘the holy God,” is, as such, also 
“a jealous God” (Josh. xxiv. 19), and He would 
appear as faithless and unholy if He were indiffer- 
ent to idolatry and image-worship, which are 
breaches of the covenant, and therefore called 
adultery and whoredom (Jer. iii. 9, and many other 
places). Offence against the holy love of God 
awakens His jealousy, which manifests itself in 
retributive justice, 7. ¢, it provokes Him to anger. 
“Just anger can only be conceived of as closely 
united with mercy. The Old Testament proclaims 
this high and blessed truth with a voice above 
that of man. This is its greatest excellence, and 
conspicuously with it is to be seen its peculiar 
sublimity, which consists in its preaching at one 
and the same time the all-consuming wrath of God 
and the ardor of His mercy, surpassing infinitely 
that of a mother. Both are closely and inseparably 
interwoven on every page, the thunder of God’s 
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wrath and the quickening spring-breath of His 
mercy. Classical antiquity had no genuine, awe- 
inspiring knowledge of divine anger, neither had it 
any living consciousness of the divine merey” 
(Rothe, Theologische Lthik Ii. s. 203). 

4. The divine judgments announced in Ahijah’s 
prediction, namely, cutting off Jeroboam’s house, 
and dispersion of Israel out of the good land given 
to their fathers, correspond with the nature of the 
old covenant, which has its form in the bodily and 
in the temporal. As natural descent and deriva- 
tion was the condition of belonging to the chosen 
covenant people, so the curse and blessing, good 
and evil bound up with the covenant relation, were 
of a material, temporal nature. As natural descent 
determined a right to partake of the covenant with 
Jehovah, so also natural posterity was blessing 
and peace, while the dying out or cutting off of a 
race was a curse and misfortune. ‘This is the rea- 
son why David, who was faithful to the covenant, 
was promised that he should always have a light, 
7. ¢., a house forever (chap. xi. 36; xv. 4; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 17), while the speedy and shameful extinction 
of his house was announced to the unfaithful Jero- 
boam. So also the “ good land,” flowing with milk 
and honey, was promised to the whole of the chosen 
people; but when they broke the covenant and 
partook of Jeroboam’s sin they were deprived of 
the good land, were scattered in strange lands, and 
ceased to be a nation, which was to them the great- 
est punishment. 


TOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-20. The last divine warning to Jerobo- 
am, (@) through the illness of his son, (b) through the 
prediction of the prophet. Jeroboam in need and 
in distress. (a) He is only concerned about the tak- 
ing away of the need and the lifting off of the pun- 
ishhment, not in the renunciation of his sin and the 
conversion of the heart, which should have been 
the result of his need, as it is the case now with so 
many. (0) He seeks consolation and help, not.at the 
hands of his false priests and spiritual hirelings, 
whom he himself did not trust, but from the proph- 
et, about whom he did not long trouble himself after 
he had nothing to ask. Thus it is always. In 
need and necessity unbelievers and the children of 
this world seek for consolation and comfort from a 
spiritual preacher, and despise the finery of the 
hirelings who care only for the wool and not for 
the sheep. (c) He does not himself apply to the 
prophet. because he has an evil conscience, end he 
sends his wife in a disguise, for before the world 
he does not wish to be viewed as one who cares 
mitch for prophets. This is the folly of the wise 
of this world, that they suppose they can deceive 
Godas they deceive men. Butthe Lord sees what 
is concealed in the darkness, and gives to every 
one what he has deserved. 

Ver. 1. When the threatening, warning word 
of God bears no fruit, God at last sends the cross, 
especially the cross in the household, to humble 
us. to bring us to a knowledge of our sins, and to 
lead us to the cross of Christ—SrarkE: God gen- 
erally lays hold upon imen in those respects where 
it is most grievous to them (2 Sam. xii. 14; John 
iv, 47).—Ver. 2. Canw. B.: Jeroboam did not wish 
to be seen having anything to do with the prophet, 
by any one. Worldly people are ashamed to make 
it known that they believe in anything, evenif it be 
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a superstitious faith. If God send thee necessity 
and distress, take no by-ways, but go to Him and 
pour out thine heart before Him; He hears al’ 
who call upon Him, all who earnestly cry unte 
Him. Disguise thyself, that no one mark who ana 
what thou art! This is the bad advice which the 
world gives for the conduct of life, and which 
passes current with it as the true wisdom thereof. 
How social life is vitiated by this sin, by the en- 
deayor to seem before people rather than to be— 
often it is like a masquerade! It is even more 
deceived by actions, by mien and manner, than by 
words. The art of disguise corrupts man in the 
profoundest ground of his being, and transforms 
him into an incarnate lie-—Vers. 3, 4. Catw. B.: 
The little bit of faith which worldly people often 
exhibit is but part of their selfishness... . . The 
foreknowledge of the future in the affairs of daily 
life man would gladly possess, because he will not 
yield himself, in faith, to the will of God. Hence 
flow often superstition, fortune-telling, dream-in- 
terpretation, astrology, both among the heathens as 
well as among Christians.—Cramer: The gift of 
God neither should nor can be sold or bought for 
mouey. As arule, unbelief is bound with super- 
stition. Jeroboam did not believe when God spoke 
to him by word and deed (chap. xiii.), and yet he 
believed that by means of a few loaves and cakes 
he could persuade God to reveal the future to 
him. [The history of religion in modern times 
confirms and illustrates this. ] 

Vers. 4-6. The wife of Jeroboam before the 
prophet. (a) She means to deceive the aged . 
blind prophet by a disguise, but the Lord gives 
him sight (Ps. elvi. 8). He gives strength to the 
weary and power to the feeble. The Lord ever 
gives sight to His true servants, so that the world 
cannot deceive and blind them, (0) She hopes, by 
her present, to secure the desired answer, but, at 
the hour, the Lord gives him the word he shall 
speak; it is the Spirit of God who speaks through 
him (Matt. x. 19 sq.). A true servant of God 
proclaims the word of truth to every one, without 
respect of persons, no matter how hard it ,be for 
him. This often is his hard yet sacred duty.—Vers. 
7-16. Ahijah’s sermon of repentance and retribu- 
tion. (a) Against Jeroboam, who corrupted Isra- 
el. (b) Against Israel, allowing themselves to be 
corrupted.—Ver. 7 sq. How often it happens that 
the very ones whom God raises from the dust, and 
to whom He gives the largest favors, turn their 
back upon and forget Him. So Jeroboam, so Is- 
raecl. Deut. xxxii. 6—Vers. 10,15, Nota blessing 
but a curse rests upon a house which turns its 
back upon the Lord and His commandments. And 
so also a people who forget the faith of their fa- 
thers lose all territory, are given up to all convul- 
sions from within and from without, and go to de- 
struction, Sin is the destruction of the people. 
(Héb. x. 28-30.)—Vers. 12, 13. The death of a be- 
loved child, for whom God has prepared good, is 
often the only and the supreme means of turning 
away the heart of the parents from sin and the 
world, and of winning them to the life in God to 
which they are strangers. For many a child it ig 
a divine blessing when it is early taken out of this 
vain world and called away from surroundings in 
which there is danger of the corruption both of 
soul and body.—Ver. 15. Isracl, it is thine own 
sin that thou hast destroyed thyself.—Ver. 16. If 
the Lord say,—he who offends one of the least of 
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these, &e., &e. (Matt. xviii. 6), what will He say to 
those who give offence to an entire people, at the 
head of which they stand, through unbelief and 
immorality, and*beguile them into an apostasy 
from the living God ?—-Ver. 18. What the Saviour 
said to those who bewailed Him on His way to 
death, Weep not for me, but, &e. (Luke xxiii. 28), 
might have been said to the whole people Israel, 
and is true to-day of so many who are weeping 
overagrave. Weshould carry the dead in whom 
good before God is found with honor to their rest 
in the grave. 


£71 


The memory of the just is blessed, but the name 
of the godless will perish (rot). The first is true 
of David, the last of Jeroboam, whose name is not 
like an ointment poured out (7. e., diffusing sweet 
perfume, Kecle. i. 3), but is a savor of death unte 
death; for with his name, for all the future, this 
word is connected: who sinned and made Israel to 
sin. Of what use is it to have worn a worldly 
crown two and twenty years, to have striven and 
fought for it, when the crown of life does not suc- 
ceed it, which they alone obtain who are faithful 
unto death (Rev. ii. 10)? 





Vers. 19, 20. The Scripture says (Prov. x. 7), 
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THE KINGDOM IN JUDAIL UNDER REINOBOAM, ABIJAM, AND ASA, 


(Coap. XIV. 21.—XYV. 24.) 
$$ = —___. 


; A.—The Rule of Rehoboam. 


Cuap. XIV. 21-31. 


21 And Rehoboam the son of Solomon reigned in Judah, Rehoboam was torty 
and one’ years old when he began to reign, and he reigned seventeen years in 
Jerusalem, the city which the Lord [ Jehov ah] did choose out of all the tribes of 
Israel, to put his name there. And his mother’s name was Naamah an Ammoni- 
tess, And Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord [Jehovah], and they provoked 
him to jealousy with their sins which they had committed, above all that their 


22 


23 fathers had done. For they’ also built them high places, and images [pillars ]*, 
24 and groves, on every high hill, and under every green tree. And there were 


also sodomites in the land: and they did according to all the abominations of 
the nations which the Lord [Jehovah] cast out before the children of Israel. 
And it came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboum, thaé Shishak king of 
Egypt came up against Jerusalem: and he took away the treasures of the house 
of the Lord [Jehovah], and the treasures of the king’s house ; he even took away 
all; and he took away all the shields of gold which? Solomon had made. And 
king Rehoboam made in their stead brazen shields, and committed them unto 
the hands of the chicf* of the guard, which kept the door of the king’s house, 
And it was so, when the king went into the house of the Lord [Jehovah], that 
the guard bare them, and brought them back into the guard-chamber. Now the 
rest of the acts of I ehoboam, and all that he did, ave they not written in the 
book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam all their days. And Rehoboam slept with his fathers, 
and was buried with his fathers in the city of David. And his mother’s name 
was Naamah an Ammonitess.°. And Abijam his son reigned in his stead. 


25 
26 


27 


28 
29 


30 
31 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 21.—[Our author substitutes the number terenty-one in his translation. the reasons for which see in the Exeg. 
Com. On the other hand, the entire agreement of the VV. and MSS. is a strong argument for the text as it stands. Keil 
decides against the proposed alteration. 

4 Ver, 23.—[ man- D3 92° “and they, even they built,” 7. e., the Jews as well as the Israelites. 

3 Ver, 23.— -[ninsn = = monumental pillars for religious purposes. Sept., erjAas. See the Exeg. Com, 

4-Ver. 26.—[The Vat. Sept. thus enlarges the close of ver. 26: shields of gold which David received of the hand of tha 
children of Adrazaar, king of Souba, and brought them into Jerusalem, ail the things which he received, the arms of gold 
which Solomon made, and carried them into K gvpt. 

6 Ver, 27.—[The Heb., followed by all the VV., has the plural. The A. V, must have nse “chief” collectively. 

6 Ver, 31.—[The Vat. Sept, as ulso the Syr., omits the furegoing clause, which is repeated from yer, 21.—F, GJ 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 21. Twenty and one years old was Re- 
hoboam. [Kelioboam was forty and one years 
old.—Eng. Ver.]_ The usual reading is ‘forty and 
one.” Although the Chronicler (2 xii. 13) and all 
translations give the latter, and only some MSS. 
give twenty and one, yet this is indisputably the 
right reading. For (a) in chap. xii. 8, 10 (2 Chron. 
x. 8, 10), Rehoboam’s companions at the time of 


his accession are called One which generally 


mean infants, or at most youths, but never men 
of forty. The older commentators resorted to the 
very strange and far-fetched supposition that the 
young men mentioned in chap. xii. were not young 
in years but in understanding. Thenius thinks 
that their youth was relative as compared with the 
age of the ‘old men;” but men in ripe manhood 


of one and forty years cannot be called pb in 
any case. (b) Regarding the son of Reloboam, 
Abijah, 2 Chron. xiii. 7, says, the sasurrection of 
Jeroboam and the separation of the ten tribes took 
place because his (Abijah’s) father was still a boy, 
yi, and 3325777 (of a weak, tender heart, ef. 


Gen. xxxiii. 13). The son wishes to explain the con- 
duct of lis father by his youthful age: but he 
could not possibly speak thus of a man forty-one 
years old. -Besides, chap. xii. 6 sq. agrees per- 
fectly with the description of Rehoboam’s con- 
duct. (c) If Rehoboam were forty-one years old 
at tlie death of Solomon, who reigned forty years 
(chap. xi. 42), Solomon must have married during 
David's life-time, and have married an Ammoni- 
tess, which was contrary to the law; and, as he 
calls liimself only a 93/9 (chap. iii. 7) when he had 


become king, lie must liave had a son in about his 
18th year. There is nothing, however, of all this 
in the history; on the contrary, it says expressly 
that lie married a daughter of Pharaoh after he 
became king, and she was the real queen (chap. 
iii. 1; ix. 24); he did not take Canaanitish wives 
till later (chap. xi. 1 sq.). All these positive his- 
torical evidences for the youth of Rehoboam at 
his accession cannot be disproved and rejected on 
account of a mere numerical figure, though it 
were originally in the text. We must, therefore, 
believe, like Capellus and Le Clerc, that the nume- 
ral signs were changed, as so often happens, viz., 
that of 5 with 9; this obviates all difficulties, and 
there is no passage that in the least contradicts it. 
The nanie and descent of the mother are expressly 
given, because the queen-mother was very much 
esteemed and very influential, as the m°33 , just as 


the sultana Walida is now in the Turkish empire. 
The text also subsequently gives the name of the 
queen-mothers, but only of those belonging to the 
Judah-kings (chap. xv. 2,13; xxii. 42, &e.). The 
reason of tlie words, in Jerusalem. the city which the 
Lord did choose, &¢., is found in the following vers. 
22 and 24, in connection with which they mean: 
the resideuce of Jeroboam was indeed the city 
where Jehovah's dwelling stood, which was the 
centre of the whole theocracy, but even here the 
people fell into idolatr For ‘the expression: put 
His name ner, see dee on chap. vi. 

Vers, 23-24, And Judah did evil, &e. Even 
in the times of the judges the apostasy wag never 
so great in Juduh as it was now under Relio- 





boam. For the expression: provoke to jealousy, 
sce above. Tor mjd see on chap. iii. 2, and for 


DW see on ver. 15. The nia are also men- 


tioned in Ex. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5; xii 3; 
Xvi. 21 sq., in connection with the Astarte-images; 


| from which passages it appears that the former 


were made of stone, and the latter of wood. 
masy from 3¥) means something that is made 
fee ee ae 


fast or placed firmly, and refers to monuments 
(lux. xxvill. 18, 22; xxxi 135 xxv. 14°20 “ie 
xxiv. 4; 2 Sam. xyiii. 18). As they were only 
used to commemorate a divine appearance and re- 
velation (Gen. xxviii. 18), men easily came to pay 
them divine honor, and in the heathen world they 
passed into regular idols (Lev. xxvi. 1). . Whilst 
the wooden monuments (Astarte) represented the 
female nature-divinity, the stone pillars repre- 


sented the male deity, «7 ¢, Baal; hence MayD 
Gyan (2 Kings iii. 2; of 4 
14). The nyo were erected on hills and moun- 


tains, the idols of the male and female divinities 
were placed under thick shady trees, as appears 
from Hos. iv. 13, ef. Deut. xii. 2; Jer. ii. 20; iii. 6; 
xvii. 2. That wp (ver. 24), used collectively, does 


x. 265 Xviii. 4; xxii 


not mean female (Iwald, Thenius), but only male 
prostitutes, is quite evident from chap. xv. 12 
(O wp) and Deut. xxiii. 18; the author men- 


tions as the greatest excess of idolatry, that men 
or boys allowed themselves to be prostituted in 
honor of the gods. There is no reason to suppose, 
as Keil does, that they were such ‘as lad cas- 
trated themselves in a fit of religious frenzy.” 
The words “in the land” (ef with chap. xy. 12) 
shows that they were not natives (Israclites or 
Judeans), but strangers, Canaanites or Phoenicians 
who had settled in the land for unlawful gain. 
Vers. 25-26. Shishak came up, ver. 25. For this 
king see on chap. xi. 40. 2 Chron. xii. 2-8 gives a 
further account of his invasion of Judah. We do 
not know the cause; the Rabbins think it was 
only a robber expedition. As Jeroboam had so- 
journed as a refugee with Shishak (according to an 
addition of the Sept. to chap. xii. 24, le had even 
married the daughter of the latter), it has been 
supposed that he was induced to undertake the 
war by Jeroboam. “It can scarcely be doubted 
that the king with a Jewish countenance on one 
of the mouuments at Carnac (see Winer, J/?.- W.- 
B., iI. s. 311, 474) was Rehoboam, if Champollion 
was correct in reading Sheshonk (Precis du syst. 


hieroglyph. p. 204),” Thenius. S30-NN) 4. €:, all 


that he found; took the shields, &e. (chap. yl O)e 
These were of peculiarly high value. According 
to the connection, the author means, ‘ That Judah 
was given over into the power of the heathen was 
the punishment that speedily followed their fall 
into heathen abominations ” (Keil). 


Vers. 27-28. King Rehoboam made, ke. _ 
ver. 27. The Ory are the royal guards (see above 


on chap. i. 38), who were also named celeres with 
Romulus (Liv. i. 14). They kept watch at the 
palace gate (sce on 2 Kings xi. 6) and accompanied 
the king in solemn procession, as often as he 
went to the temple; it was only then that they 
bore these shields, and not on ordinary occasions, 
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NA does not mean exactly the ‘guard-room,” but 


any place where the runners were staying. The 
costly golden shields which Solomon had made 
were in the house of the forest of Lebanon (chap. 
x. 17), but it is doubtful whether the brazen 
shields of Rehoboam were only kept in the NF, 


being considered as “ of no value ” (Thenius). 
Vers. 29-31. The rest of the acts, &c. What 


2 Chron. xi. relates of the cities fortified by Reho- 
boam, of the emigration of priests and those faith- 
ful to Jehovah to the Judah-territory, and of the 
family relations of Rehoboam, is certainly derived 
from ancient historical sources, probably from 
those mentioned in 2 Chron. xii. 15 (Thenius). 
As also the account of the Chronicles gives no 
details of a regular war of Rehoboam with Jero- 


boam, mandi here ver. 30, and nian 2 Chron. 


xii, 15 only refer ‘‘ to the hostile position of both 
Kingdoms as manifested in single acts” (Winer), 
therefore not to a warlike disposition simply.— 
Thenius thinks that the repetition of the conclud; 
ing words of ver. 21 (the name of his mother, &c.) 
“was caused by a fault in the copyist that cannot 
be accounted for.” This, however, is very improb- 
able, for wliy should just these words have been 
taken by a copyist from ver. 21, have been repeated 
here, and then always have remained ? -'The re- 
petition appears rather to have been intentional, 
in order to show once more at the end of the ac- 
count of Rehoboam that the mother of this king 
was descended from that rough heathenish peo- 
ple, the Ammonites, who were always hostile to 
Israel, and that under Solomon the worship of 
Moloch, the “ abomination of the Ammonites,” was 
brought by her to Jerusalem (chap. xi. 7) and 
suffered to remain for her by his son Rehoboam. 
This appears also to be meant by 2 Chron. xii. 
14, in connection with ver. 13. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. We learn only a few facts from these books re- 
garding king Lehoboam and his reign, and from 
those few no certain conclusion can be drawn re- 
garding his relation to the fundamental law of 
Israel; the general phrase also which expresses 
the relation to Jehovah, and which always imme- 
diately follows the account of the personal cir- 
eumstances of all the later kings (ef chap. xv. 3, 
11, 25, 84, &e.) is omitted here. But Chron. con- 
eludes its rather more explicit account with the 
words: “he did evil, because he prepared not his 
heart to seek the Lord (}137),” 2 Chron. xii. 14 ; 


and the remark is made before (ver. 1), that ‘‘he 
forsook the law of the Lord.” We are not to con- 
elude from this, however, that he himself served 
idols; on the contrary, it is emphatically said that, 
in’ solemn procession, accompanied by his whole 
body-guard, he continually visited the temple, and 
thus showed himself publicly to all the people as 
a worshipper of Jehovah. As such he showed 
himself also when Shishak made war against him 
(2 Chron, xii, 6,12) But he forsook the law in 
80 far that he did not obey its injunctions; he suf- 
fered idolatrous worship in Jerusalem ‘and did 
nothing towards exterminating it. This was 
“the evil” he was accused of; he continued 
Jehovah's servant, but he wanted firmness and 
decision. Sometimes fiery and arrogant. some- 
times yielding and weak, he was unstable, as he 
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had shown himself in Shechem at the commence- 
ment of his reign (chap. xii. 5-9, 18, 21); he seems 
also to have been under the influence of his idol- 
atrous mother (see on ver. 31) and wife (chap. 
xv. 13), and of his many wives (2 Chron. xi. 21). 
Menzel (Staats- und Iel.-Gesch., s. 236) is wholly 
wrong in referring, in his superficial way, the ex- 


pression nine ny vind (2 Chron. xii. 14) which 


he tr saat “to ask the Lord,” to ‘the relation 
of the king to the priesthood, and in that he is 
blamed for not inquiring of the Lord, we can per- 
ceive that Rehoboam had not been led, by the 
misfortune which had befallen him, to accord 
greater consideration to the priesthood than they 
had enjoyed under his predecessors.” That ex- 
pression denotes rather, as Dietrich very justly re- 
marks (Zu Gesenius W.- B. s. v.), “the striving of the 
spirit after God, the inward seeking, especially in 
prayer, and calling upon Him; cf Isai. ly. 6; lviii, 
2; Jer. xxix. 13; 2 Chron, xv. 2, 14,6; Hos. x. 
12; Ps. xiv. 2.” That the priesthood under Re- 
hoboam strove for greater consideration than 
they had under David (for instance) is a pure in- 
vention; but we see from chap. xii. 22-24 and 
2 Chron. xii. 5, 6, 12, that Rehoboam did not re- 
sist or act in opposition to the prophetical word. 
2. The idolatrous worship that commenced in Ju- 
dah under Rehoboam was not begun by the latter 
but by the people; for ver. 22 does not say, he did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, as is said of other 
kings, but: Judah did, &e. This seems remark- 
able, because Judah had the central sanctuary in 
their midst, and the priests and levites; indeed all 
the true worshippers of Jehovah had left the apos- 
tate ten tribes and had gone to Judah, by which 
the kingdom of Jeroboam was weakened, but that 
of Rehoboam strengthened (2 Chron. xi. 13-17). 
That Judah, nevertheless, fell so deeply was owing 
to an after-influence of the condition of things 
under Solomon’s reign, and particularly the latter 
part of the same. Commerce and intercourse with 
foreign nations, acquaintance with their customs 
and mode of life, great riches and uninterrupted 
peace, had exercised an enervating and demoraliz- 
ing inflnenee. ase, superfluity, and luxury grad- 
ually undermined serious thought, and brought 
forth lukewarmness, indifference, and even aver- - 
sion to the strict covenant-law: what was written 
in Dent. xxxii. 15 (Hos. xiii. 6) came to pass. 
Added to this, Solomon at last removed every ob- 
stacle to the strange heathen-worship of his wives, 
so that although Jerusalem was the centre of the 
Jehoyah-worship, it was at the same time the spot 
where the most various national gods were adored, 
and where their unchaste worship found a ready 
soil (see on chap, xi. 1-8). Immediately after So- 
lomon’s death this “religious liberty ” could only 
have been abolished by force and iron severity; 
but the times were not adapted for this task, and 
still less was his successor, Rehoboam, the son of 


the Ammonitess, the ab WY (2 Chron. xiii. 7); 


so that idolatry and immorality rather increased 
than decreased, and the fall of Judah seems to 
have been even deeper than that of Israel. How- 
ever, the condition of Judah was not so bad as the 
condition of IJsrael in this respect; as in the 
latter, the breach of the fundamental law had be- 
come the State religion and institution of the 
kingdom, the separate existence of which de 
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pended on the new worship; whilst in Judah the 
upostasy was only permitted, and the lawful wor- 
ship of Jehovah had always a firm footing at the 
central sanctuary. Many good elements also still 
existed in Judah (2 Chron, xx 12), Judah always 
repented as often as they fell into idolatry, and they 
continued to be the guardian of the law, whilst 
Israel, on the contrary, never completely returned 
to the right way. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers, 21-30, The deep fall of Judah: (a) 
Whence it came (Deut, xxxii, 15; Hosea xiii, 6; 
Prov. xxx. 9—see Hist. and Mthie. 2); whither 
it led (Rom, i. 25-28), Amongst individual men as 
in entire communities, cities, and nations, revolt 
against the living God results from hanghtiness, 
over-prosperity, and carnal security, bringing as 
inevitable consequences, poverty, ruin, and mis- 
fortune in war. Tfiel as stood Judah under David 
and Solomon, so deep in proportion did it sink wn- 
der Rehoboam.—Vers. 21, 22. Wherever God has 
a house, the devil always builds a chapel close at 
hand. How often does it happen that cities and 
countries, whence it has been ordained by God 
that the light of ITis knowledge should shine forth, 
have become the seat alike of superstition and of 
scepticism, and thus infinitely sink below the level 

_of those lands which have never heard Ilis blessed 
word. When an individual man, or a whole 
community and people, who have received and ne- 
knowledged the truth, again depart from it, then 
is their last state worse than their first (Isa, xi, 
26).—Vers. 28, 24. Wherever profligacy and for- 
nication are in the ascendant, there is true hen- 
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thendom, how many soever may be the churehes 
King Rehoboam, too, sinned grievously in this 
wise—he, although not himself an idol-worshipper, 
yet failed as a sorvant of God, in that he did not 
oppose idol-worship with all his might, and even 
regarded it as having equal rights with the service 
of the true God—even, alas, as we find Christian 
sovereigns who permit unbelief and revolt from the 
truth to rank upon a level with faith and confes. 
sion of God in Christ.—Vers, 25 sq. Where the 
careass is, there will the eagles be gathered tu- 
gether (Matt. xxiv. 28), Thechastisoments of God 
are never delayed where immorality and godless- 
ness provail, but they do not always lead, as with 
Judah, to the lumble confessions The Lord is 
righteous ! (2 Chiron, xii. 6),--Catw. B.; Sovereigns 
are often only the instruments of God in their une 
dertakings, although they do not or will not recog. 
nize the fact,—Ver, 26, The true treasures of tho 
temple are the worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
prayer, faith, love, and obedience; these no thieves 
vor robbers can steal, and without them all the gold 
and silver in temples and churches is vain and empty 
show. Golden or copper shields are alike in 
value if only we ean say; The Lord is our shield, 
and the IHoly One of Israel our Kings Vers, 27, 
28, It is better to pray to our heavenly Father in 
our closet, rather than to worship with pomp in 
church to be seen by men. Yet now there are 
many who ceremoniously frequent the churches, 
but neglect to maintain the fear of God, diseipline, 
and good morals in their own houses and neigh- 
horhoods,—Vers, 30, 81. Jt is not to a man’s 
honor when, at lis grave, these words are said; 
There was life-long enmity between hin and his 
neighbor, 





B.—The reigns of Abijam and Asa. 


Cuap. XV, 1-24 (2 Conon, XITL XIV.) 


1 Now in the eighteenth year of king Jeroboam the son of Nebat reigned 


2 Abijain’ over Judah. 


Three’ years reigned he in Jerusalem, 
8 name was Maachah, the daughter of Abishalom, 


And his mother’s 
And he walked in all the sing 


of his father, which he had done before him: and his heart was not perfect with 
4 the Lord [Jehovah] his God, as the heart of David his father, Nevertheless, for 
David’s sake did the Lord [Jehovah] his God give him a lam b in Jerusalem, to set 


5 up his son after him,’ and to establish Jerusalem ; because 


david did that which 


was right in the eyes of the Lord [Jehovah], and turned not aside from any thing 
that he commanded him all the days of his life,* save only in the matter of Uriah 


a) 


of his life, 


the Hittite. And there was war between Rehoboam!’ and Jeroboam all the days 
Now the rest of the acts of Abijam, and all that he did, are they not 


written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? And there was 


8 war between Abijam and Jeroboam, 


And Abijam slept with his fathers’; and 


they buried him in the city of David: and Asa his son reigned in his stead, 


9 And in the twentieth year of Jeroboam king of Israel reigned Asa over 
10 Judah. And forty and one years reigned he in Jerusalem, And his mothers 


12 


name was Maachah,’ the daughter of Abishalom, 
right in the eyes of the Lord, as did David his father. 


And Aga did that which was 
And he took away the 


sodomites out of the land, and removed all the idols that his fathers had made, 


13 


14 


And also Maachah his mother, even her he removed from being queen, because 
she had made an idol in a grove’; and Asa Saale lie her idol, and burnt 7 
by the brook [in the valley of | Iidron, 


But the high places were not removed * 
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15 nevertheless Asa’s heart was perfect with the Lord [Jehovah] all his days. And he 
brought in the things which his father had dedicated, and the things which himself 
had dedicated," into the house of the Lord [Jehovah], silver, and gold, and vessels, 

16° And there was war between Asa and Baasha king of Isracl all their days. And 

17 Baasha king of Israel went up against Judah, and built Ramah, that he might not 

18 suffer any to go out or come in to Asa king of Judah. Then Asa took all the silver 

and the gold that were left’ in the treasures of the house of the Lord [Jehovah], 

and the treasures of the king’s house, and delivered’them into the hand of his 
servants: and king Asa sent them to Ben-hadad, the son of Tabrimon, the son 
of Hezion, king of Syria, that dwelt at Damascus, saying, Zhere is a league 
between me and thee, and between my father and thy father: behold, I have 
sent unto thee a present of silver and gold; come and break thy league with 

Baasha king of Israel, that he may depart from me. So Ben-hadad hearkened 

unto king Asa, and sent the captains of the hosts which he had against the cities 

of Israel, and Smote Ijon, and Dan, and Abel-beth-maachah, and all Cinneroth, 

21 with all the land of Naphtali, And it came to pass,-when Baasha heard thereof, 

that he left off building of Ramah, and dwelt in Tirzah, Then king Asa made 

a proclamation throughout all Judah ; none was exempted" : and they took away 

the stones of Ramah, and the timber thereof, wherewith Baasha had builded; 

and king Asa built with them Geba of Benjamin, and Mizpah.’”? The rest of all 
the acts of Asa, and all his might, and all that he did, and the cities which he 
built, ave they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 

Nevertheless in the time of his old age he was diseased in his feet. And Asa slept 

with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of David his father: 

and Jehoshaphat his son reigned in his stead. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAT,. 
1 Ver. 1—[Many MSS. and Ed. read throughout this narrative pay instead of Osyy asin 2Cbron. xi 22; xiii 1, &e, 
5 2a x 
(GF. 2 Chron. xiii, 20 yyyqy9) and so the Sept. ABrov, and the Syr. 


2 Ver. 2.—[The Alex. Sept. makes his reign sixteen years. 

3 Ver, 4—[In the anthor's translation the name Rehoboam is inserted in brackets as explanitory of the pronoun 
him. Vhe natural reference to Abijam may, however, as well be preserved. 

4Ver, 5.—[The Vat, Sept. omits the mention of this exception, and also omits the following verse. 

§ Ver. 6.—[For Rehoboam eight MSS., followed by the Syr. and Arab., substitute Abijah. The Alex, Sept. puts the 
last pronoun of ver. 6 in the plural—a yariation in the opposite direetion, 

6 Ver, 8—['The Vat. Sept. adds, “in the twenty-fourth year of Jcroboam,” and in ver, 9 changes the number to 
correspond—a manifest error, 

er. 10.—[The Vat. Sept, escapes the dificulty connected with the queen-mother’s name, here and in ver, 18, by 

substituting Ana for Maachab. The Arab. omits the name here, but gives Manehuh in ver. 13, 


® Ver. 18—[TIWN2 nypb. The meaning of these words has been much discussed and is variously given in 


the VV.-——The most probable sense seems to be ‘an idol of Asherah.” See Exeg, Com. 
. 5 DOr yaa S rey “fj ‘hy cu r The k’vi » a ~ <j avs Si 
9 Ver, 15,—For Wap) must be read with 2 Chron, xy, 18 YAP. (The ki is wip, ¥ hich Kiel says “is a 


bad emendation for the above correct wap, which is to be read jy, or more correctly perhaps wap J 
$T 7 BAe 
1 Ver, 18.—[The Sept. in translating by 7d evpe@év give the sense as expressed in the Exeg. Com, 


like the A.V. translate literally. 
11 Ver, 22.—[The adverbial use of D3 ps = neminetmmuni t. e. excepto is peculiar to this passage. Keil refers for 
<a oy 


All the other VV., 


{ts source to such passages as Dent, xxiv. 5; Num, xxxii. 22. The Sept., not understanding the phrase, bas rendered 
it asa proper name, eis "Evaxdu (A'ex. Apvaxecu.) : 

12 Ver, 22.—[The Sept. has undertaken to translate the names Geba and Mizpah as common nouns, ray Bouvoy 
Bemauiv Kai tryy oxomav.—l, G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-5. Abijam king of Judah. Instead of 
Dias, Chronicles has always 7.38 (2 Chron. xiii. 1 


sq, "A Bud in the Sept. The latter seems to be the 
rig).t and original name, composed of AN and 7), 
whch mean bwas (1 Sam. ix. 1), not, therefore, 


father of the sea, vir maritimus (Gesenius), but 
whose father (benefactor) is God. According to 
2 Chron, xi. 20 sq. Abijam was the eldest son of 
Rehoboam’s second wife Maacha, who was his 
favorite, for which reason he set Abijam above his 
brothers, and appointed him for his successor. As 





there is no mention made of an Absalom except 
of him known.as the son of David, Na must mean 


the granddaughter here, as 28 means grandfather 


in ver. 3. Maacha must then have been the 
daughter of Tamar (2 Sam. xiv. 27), as Absalom had 
no sons (2 Sam.. xviii, 18), The same name is no 
doubt meant in 2 Chron. xiii. 2, where Abijam’s 
mother wD" is cailed a daughter of Uriel of 


Gibeah; see on ver. 13. Jnall the sins, &c., is not 
to be taken in a universal sense, but of all the 
sins which Rehoboam committed regarding the 
service of Jehovah; in these he followed the ex- 
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ample of his father (\p5). ‘He was in his own 


person Jehovah’s servant, but he did not oppose 
the idol-worship; he permitted it, and therefore 
in no respect resembled his great-grandfather 
David, who therefore for all kings continued to be 
the pattern and model of right conduet towards 
Jehovah. Thenius thinks that vers. 4 and 5 are the 
addition of an “elaborator”; they are certainly 
not useless, but stand in a very proper connection, 
Abijam was the third king on David's throne who 
allowed idol-worship to exist side by side with 
that of Jehovah, Such kings had, in fact, de- 
served to lose their laud and throne, because they 
had not acted as servants of the true king of 
Israel; but for David’s sake, to whom God had 
promised that a descendant of his should always 
reign in Jerusalem (for 499 see on chap. xi. 36), 


Jchoyah suffered even such kings, of the house of 
David, who, like this one, were not wholly and 
undividedly devoted to Him: The sin of David 
against Uriah was great indeed (2 Sam. xi, and 
xii.), but apart from the fact that he repented of it 
bitterly, it was not one which broke the funda- 
mental law of the theocracy, the covenant and its 
chief commandment, and it did not therefore 


undermine the foundation of the Israelite nation- | 


ality. Vers. 4and 5 serve, then, to explain ver. 3, 
and in a certain measure to justify what is said 
there. 

Vers. 6-8. And there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam, ke. Ver, 6 says thie 
same that was previously said in chap. xiv. 30, only 
with this difference, that there the concluding 


words pyn-bp are changed to vn wor-bp here, 


from which it follows, at least, that this verse is 
not, as ‘henius thinks, a mere repetition arising 
from the carelessness of a copyist. Instead of 
“Rehoboam,” the Syrian, Arabic, and several 
manuscripts have “ Abijain;”” but this would make 
the conclusion of ver. 7a mere repetition of our 
verse, which is even less tenable than the repeti- 
tion from chap. xiv. 30, As the words stand they 
can searcely be understood in connection with ver, 
7 otherwise than as Schulz, Maurer, and Keil take 
them; they give their meaning to be this: that the 
hostile feeling which existed between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam during the entire lifetime of the 
former, also lasted during the lifetime of lis son 
Abijam, ‘This interpretation is certainly rather 
forced, and it is very possible that the text is no 
longer the original one; happily, howeyer, the sub- 
stance of the narrative is in no wise affected by it, 
but it remains the sane, howsoever those words 
may be read or explained, 

Vers. 9-11. In the twentieth year of Jero- 
boam, &c. Ver. 9 sy. If Abijam becarne king in 
the eighteenth and Asa in the twentieth year of 
Jeroboam (vers. | and 9), Abijam could not have 
reigned three full years (ver. 2), The incomplete 
years are jiere, as elsewhere (see on ver, 25), reck- 
oued as if complete, in statements of the length of 
the reigns, JJaachah, the daughter of Abishalom, is 
named in ver. 2 as the mother of Abijam, and as 
the mother of Asa in ver. 10, but she could not, of 
course, have been the mother of both father and 
son at the same time. It has therefore been sup- 
posed “that Maachah, Abijam’s mother, was in 
the position of queeu-mother or nya, 1. ¢,, sul- 





tana Walida, under Asa, until Asa deposed her or 
account of her idolatrous worship (ver. 13), and 
that she had been such beeause, perhaps, Asa’s 
mother had died early” (Keil and MWwald after the 
Rabbins) px (ver. 10) would then stand for 


grandmother, which is very questionable for the 
reason that, often as the name of the mother of a 
king is given, his grandmother is never meant 
thereby; besides, the mother alone, and never the 
grandmother of a king, had the dignity and posi- 
tion of the Gebirah, the name given to Asa’s mo- 
ther, ver. 13 and 2 Chron, xy. 16. Other com- 
inentators, who are not insensible to these consid- 
erations, think that Maachah, the mother of Abi- 
jam, was indeed, as is said in chap. xv. 2, and 2 
Chron. xi. 20 and 21,a daughter of Abishalom, but 
that Maachah, the mother of Asa, was the daugh- 
ter of Urielof Gibeah. They think that the Chron- 
icler (2 xiii, 2) committed an oversight when he 
mentioned the latter (whom he names Michaiah) 
as the mother of Abijam instead of Asa, whilst, in- 
versely, our author names the daughter of Abish- 
alom (ver. 10) instead of the daughter of Uriel, as 
the mother of Asa (‘henius, Bertheau). This much 
is certain, that the mother of Asa, as well as the 
mother of Abijam, was called Maachah. 

Vers. 12-15, All the idols. Ver. 12. The de- 


signation prbaby for idols, includes, confessedly, the 


idea of something contemptible, as appears from 
the many passages in Mzekiel where it occurs, 
‘The Rabbins, whom several commentators follow, 


have derived the word from bby or bby, 4.¢, mud 


drained off, and translated it Ded slercore7, mudgods, 
which Thenius thinks the most correct interpreta- 
tion, But in the Pentateuch, where the word first 


occurs, bbs, mud, is not used, but by ods, stone- 


heaps, masses of stone (Gen, xxxi, 46, 48, 51, 62), 
hence Hivernick (Comm. dber Exechiel, 8. 15) We 
derstands it to mean stone monuments, with the 
additional notion of what was dead and lifeless (ef, 
Iizra v. 8; vi. 4); which translation seems better 
than: lumps (Keil). Cf also Deut, xxix. 16; Ley. — 


xxvi. 30. For my} see on chap. xi, 19, nybpp 


means horrendum, and no doubt refers to a phallus- 
image, which was something terrible and detesta- 
ble to the Hebrews. The Vulgate giyes im sacria 
Priapi for it. The statue of the-male and genera. 
tive power in nature was placed next that of the 
female power (Astarte), hat the former was of 
wood, like the Jatter, appears from the “burning 
in the valley of Kidron;” the ashes were thrown 
into the brook, which earried them quite away, 
The nina, ver, J4, mean here such ag were dedi- 


eated to Jehovah, as in chap, ili. 2 therefore, and 
not as in chap. xi, 7, and 2 Chron, xiv. 2. ‘These, 
to which the people were accustomed from ancient 
times, Asa did not destroy, perhaps because doing 
so might have given offence to many even of the 
true servants of Jehovah. This was the only ine 
lawful thing he permitted; in everything else he 
adhered perfectly, ag long as he lived, to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah as enjoined in the law. THe even 
began to fill again the treasure chambers of the 
Temple, which had been plundered by Shishak; 
to fll them partly with what his father Abijam 
had taken (¢f. 2 Chron. xiii, 19), partly with the 
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plunder he himself had seized (2 Chron. xiv. 12; 
xy. 18). 

Ver. 16. And there was war between Asa 
.... all their days. Ver. 16. The account of 
Chronicles does not agree with this, if the former 
be only understood in the sense as given above, 
chap. xiv. 30. For, according to 2 Chron. xiv. 1 
(xiii. 23) the land had rest ten years under Asa; 
according to 2 Chron. xv. 19, ‘‘there was no more 
war unto the five and thirtieth year of the reign 
of Asa,” and in xvi. 1 it says that Baasha did not 
make war on Judah till the six and thirtieth year. 
But these numbers cannot possibly be correct, for 
according to our chapter ver. 33, Baasha became 
king of Israel in the third year of Asa, and only 
reigned four-and-twenty years, therefore he could 
not have made war against Asa in the six-and- 
thirtieth year of the latter. The number ten is 
also too great, and was used probably because the 
numeral sign \ was shortened to’. Judah had rest 
before Baasha’s accession to the throne of Israel, 
and also two years afterwards, but then, when he 
was properly prepared for war, Baasha undertook 
the invasion; this occurred, therefore, in the fifth 
or sixth year of Asa's reign. The numeral sign 


b= 30 of the Chronicles may very well have been 
taken out of the mizb0. Cf. Thenius and Ber- 


theau on the same passages. The supposition of 
older commeutators and of Keil, that the five-and- 
thirty, that is, the six-and-thirty years dated from 
the time of the separation of the two kingdoms, is 
not admissible, because the text in 2 Chron. xvi. 1 
says quite positively: “in the six-aud-thirtieth 
year of the reign of Asa.” 

Ver. 17. Ramah (ver. 17) was not in the moun- 
tains of Ephraim (1 Sam. x. 2) but in the tribe of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 25; Jud. xix. 3), somewhat 
more than two hours’ distance from Jerusalem: it 
is the modern Fr-Ram. The fortification of Ra- 
mah presupposes that Baasha had reeovered the 
towns that belonged to the kingdom of Israel (2 
Chron. xiii. 19) which had been taken by Abijam 
The conjectural reading pj instead of NA (The- 


nius) is unnecessary; it is literally: “to the end 
that one should not give (or send) any one coming 
in or going out, to Asa” (Bertheau) 7. e., ut non pos- 
set quispiam egredi vel ingredi de parte Ase (Vulg.). 
As the principal road from Jerusalem to the north 
passed through Ramah, Baasha wished to cut off 
all traffic, and in fact to blockade Jerusalem com- 


pletely. The oman , ver. 18, does not mean here, 


in the strict sense of the word, the remainder, for 
Shishak had taken all (chap. xiv. 26); Asa, after 
his victories and those of his father, filled the trea- 
sure chambers again with the plunder he took 
(ver. 5), and this, when compared with the former 
treasure, was the remainder. ‘The Sept., therefore, 
gives 70 etpelév, 7. e., what he then found, 

Vers. 18-22. Benhadad (ver. 18) means “son 
of the sun,” for the sun received Sia honors 
from the Syrians, under the name of Adad (JMa- 
crob. Saturn. i. 23). Three kings of Damascene- 
Syria bore this name; the one named here was the 
first of them, and he who is mentioned in chap. xx. 
lsy. 34 was his son. The name could scarcely 
have been a general royal title (Keil), for the name 
Tabrimmon is certainly the name of a person, but 
it is, in composition, like “good is Rimmon” (2 
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Kings vy. 18). Thenius identifies Hezion with the 
Rezon mentioned in chap. xi. 23, who was called 
so originally (?). The phrase ‘king of Syria” is 
certainly in opposition with Benhadad. There isa 
league, &e. (ver. 19), 7. @, as between our fathers 
there was a league, let it continue between us also. 
Syria must have increased rapidly in power since 
the days of Solomon; for both kingdoms, Israel 
and Judah, sought its friendship, although it was 
the natural foe of both. There is no doubt that 
Benhadad was induced to break his league with 
Baasha by the larger sum that Asa offered him. 
The Syrian army, which came from the north, over- 
ran the whole land of Naphtali to the lake of 
Genesareth; the towns which it laid waste lay in 
a line from north to south. Jjen was the most 
northern, and is nowhere else named, except in the 
parallel passage 2 Chron. xvi. 4; according to Ro- 
binson (Researches, &e. Il. p. 438), it is situated in 
the well-watered district of Merj Ayun. Dan 
could not have been far south of it. Abel-beth- 
maachah (2 Chron. xvi. 4; Abel-maim) is the same 
town as that mentioned in 2 Sam. xx. 14 and 18, 
and was situated at the mouth of the Merj Ayun; 
it is the modern Abil el Kamh (see Thenius on the 
place). Cinneroth, * evidently a district, nota town; 
it was the basin which stretches from the lake 
of Merom to the head of the lake of Genesareth” 
(the same). Although then Benhadad only dis- 
turbed the northern parts of the kingdom, Baasha 
saw himself induced to obey the demand to leave 
Judah (probably made to him) in order to prevent 
further losses. He left off building the fortifica- 
tions of Ramah which he had begun, and returned 
to his residence Tirzah (chap. xiv. 17) without dis- 
turbing Asa any more. The latter now had the 
building materials at Ramah removed, and he for- 
tified Geba of Benjamin and Mizpeh with them; 
the former was one-half mile [two and a quarter 
Eng. miles] from Ramah, and the latter about three 
miles [thirteen and a half Kng.]. These two for- 
tresses overlooked each side of the road that led 
northwards from Jerusalem. 

Vers. 23-24. His might and . ... the cities. 
W333, not so much potestas as deeds of might, 


a. e., brave deeds, as appears from chap. xvi, 27; 
xxii. 46. Besides Geba and Mizpah, Asa erected 
other fortresses in Judah (2 Chron. xiv. 5, 6), 
which were probably designed to protect the 
southern part of his kingdom. He was on the 
whole prosperous, ‘ only in his old age” he suf- 
fered much, and did not show a right trust in 
God (2 Chron. xvi. 12). It is uncertain if his dis- 
ease were gout (Thenius). Chron. says that he 
had caused his tomb to be hewn out in the city of 
David; probably the place of sepulture hitherto 
used was not large enough. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Chronicles gives not only more extended ac- 
counts of king Abijain, but some also which recent 
criticism declares to be utterly irreconcilable with 
the representation here. “ According to the earlier 
narrative,” says Winer (R.- W.-B. I. s. 6), ‘* Abijam 
walked in the footsteps of his idolatrous father 
(1 Kings xv. 3); according to the later one, he 
appears to be a very zealous guardian. of the 
worship of Jehovah and of the levitical system 
(2 Chron, xiii, 8 sq.). We must bear in mind that 
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the Chronicler elsewhere endeavors to acquit the 
Judah-state from idol-worship, as much as possi- 
ble.” De Wette, Thenius, and others hold similar 
views. But against this we remark, that the pre- 
supposition that Rehoboam was addicted to idol- 
atry, and that Abijam followed in his ways, is 
erroneous, and Winer contradicts himself, for (in 
the work already cited, II. s. 312, note) he himself 
declares, that ‘‘the older (¢. ¢., our) narative says 
nothing of the personal participation of Rehoboam 
with the untheocratic worship, rather, see ver. 
28.” Now we have already proved above 
that Chron. does not accuse him of it. Hwald 
therefore justly says (Gesch. Isr. III. s. 460 sq.) : 
*“ Rehoboam indeed permitted or encouraged the 
exercise of foreign forms of worship, from his 
own predilections,” and in this respect ‘‘ Abijam 
waiked completely in Rehoboam’s footsteps; he 
shared his father’s religious views and _ princi- 
ples.” It is no contradiction when in Chron. he 
is represented as a worshipper of Jehovah, for 
this he really was. The words he uttered before 
the beginning of hostilities to the opposite host 
of “all Israel”? were not merely edifying and 
“exceedingly pious expressions” (Thenius), they 
quite correspond with the political and theocratic 
stand-point which Abijam took as king of Judah. 
He reproaches the ten tribes with their revolt 
from the house of David, and at the same time 
with all that Jeroboam had done, out of his own 
mind, against the divine fundamental law, given 
to the whole people. The evident purpose of the 
entire discourse was to win over Israel again to 
the house of David, to attach those who, being 
faithful to Jehovah, had already left the other 
tribes and settled in Judah, and also to attract 
and encourage such as still remained in Israel. 
Abijam had probably observed that his best sup- 
port in a war with Israel was not to be found 
in the idolaters of his kingdom, but in the faith- 
ful servants of Jehovah. His very brief reign 
did not allow him any larger experieuce in this 
respect. 

2. Thelong reign of king Asa, which lasted forty- 
one years, is treated with great brevity by our au- 
thor; but the Chronicler devotes three whole chap- 
ters to it (2 Chron. xiv., xv., xvi). The former, 
however, lays especial emphasis on what is most im- 
portant to the history of the theocracy, and what 
the Chronicler also esteems the principal thing, 
namely, that Asa energetically and sternly put 
down the idol-worship, which had been suffered to 
remain side by side with that of Jehovah since 
Solomon’s time, together with all the abominations 
the former included, and that he even deprived his 
idolatrous mother of her dignity as the Gebirah. 
How it happened that he entered with such decision 
on an entirely different course, immediately after 
his accession, is not told in either of the narratives ; 
we can only form suppositions on the subject. 
After the separation of the ten tribes from Judah, 
the latter must have plainly perceived the injuri- 
ous results of the religious liberty, which had 
been granted from political motives (see above, 
Histor. and Kth. on chap. xi.). This already small 
kingdom lacked unity, and therefore a firm bond. 
The more that danger threatened it from Israel 
under Jeroboam, through the continual wars that 
went on, the more people must have become con- 
vineed of the necessity of making an end of the 
schism which had arisen from the various forms 
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of idolatry, of restoring the lost unity, atta of thus 
giving full sway to the theocratic fundamental 
law through which Judah had become great and 
strong, and so making the kingdom firm, both in 
its internal and external relations. Besides this, 
the number of those who, from true affection to 
the divine law, émigrated from all the other tribes 
to Judah, increased (2 Chron. xy. 9), and all these 
abhorred the idol-worship which still existed in 
juxtaposition with that of Jehovah. Besides, 
some powerful and influential prophets were not 
wanting, who exhorted the king and the people 
to be faithful to Jehovah, and not to forsake the 
God of Israel, who had always helped His people 
(2 Chron. xv. 1 sg.; xvi. 7 sq.). These cireum- 
stances may have convinced Asa that nothing 
could secure stability and permanence for his 
kingdom but the return to the fundamental law 
and firm adherence to the same; and the great 
victory which the Lord had given him over Zerah 
the Kthiopian must have tended not a little to 
strengthen him in that conviction (2 Chron. xiy. 7 
sq.). From <Asa’s subsequent conduct, it seems 
very uncertain whether his strict proceedings 
against the idol-worship were really the result of 
genuine conversion to Jehovah and of true piety, 
as might appear from his prayer (2 Chron. xiv. 10); 
political motives, if not principally, no doubt par- 
tially, influenced him. The Chron., which has been 
accused of giving a too partial and favorable view 
of Asa’s character, lays especial stress on some 
facts which do not seem to show a true conver- 
sion and godly mind, such as David had. For 
instance, Asa took away the Temple-treasures 
that were consecrated to Jehovah, and had been 
lately gathered anew (this our author also men- 
tions), and sent them to the king of Syria (who 
was growing continually more dangerous to both 
kingdoms) in order to induce him to break his 
league with Baasha. Also that when the prophet 
Hanani reproved him for doing so he threw the 
latter into prison, which no king of Judah had yet 
ventured to do to a prophet; and he even.punish- 
ed others who took the prophet’s part; finally, 
that he showed no resignation to the will of the 
Lord or trust in Him during his last sickness 
(2 Chron. xvi. 10, 12). How completely different 
was David’s conduct after the report of the pro- 
phet Nathan, and a short time before his end 
(2 Sam. xii. 13; xxiii. 1 sg.)!: When, notwithstand- 
ing all this, both narratives say that Asa’s heart 


was min-py ndy), it follows that this often re- 


peated expression only means: he never waver- 
ed between God’s service and that of idols or 
images, but was unreservedly devoted to the lawful 
worship of Jehovah, which was an exclusive 
one; and by being so he rendered his people a 
great service. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-8. The fruit falls not far from the 
tree. What the old sing, the young chirp 
(Was die Alten sungen, das zwitschern die Jun- 
gen). The parental house is, for the child, the 
preparatory school of life; what he there sees and 
hears is never forgotten through life. No example 
is so weighty and important as that of the parents; 
how great, then, is their responsibility. Abijam 
followed not after the example of David, great and 
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glorious as it was, but after that of his father 
Rehoboam, which he saw immediately before him. 
—Ver. 4. The blessing of pious, God-fearing fore- 
fathers often falls to the advantage of even de- 
generate children, through the merey of God. 
—Ver. 5. No human example, however glorious it 
may be, is perfect, for even the greatest and best 
are wanting in the sight of God, and miserable 
sinners. Therefore we are referred to the ex- 
ample of Him who alone is sinless, and out of 
whose mouth proceeds no guile. He alone can 
say : He who follows me, walketh not in darkness, 
but has the light of life (1 Pet. ii, 21; John viii. 
12). The children of this world often quote and 
excuse their sins by citing the example of good 
and holy men who have fallen, but never take 
pattern after their repentance and humiliation, and 
refuse to know anything of the wrung and smitten 
heart of a David (Ps. li. 19), or of the tears of a 
Peter (Matt. xxvi. 75).—Vers. 6-8. The enmity, 
strife, and war between the sister-kingdoms was 
the result of their broken covenant with the Lord 
God. Wheresoever, be it amid a nation, a com- 
munity, or a family, the fear of the living God, 
and the bond of union with Him is destroyed, 
there will ever be strife and discord ; peace is only 
to be found where the God of peace reigns in the 
heart (Col. iii. 15). To go out of the world at 
enmity is not a blessed death. 

Vers. 9-24. The reign of Asa the king, (a) 
in its religious aspect (vers. 9-15); (0) in its 
political aspect (vers. 16-24).—Ver. 11. It is to 
be regarded as a merciful providence of God, 
when a son who has grown up with evil sur- 
roundings, and the bad example of a father 
and mother, yet holds steadily to His word and 


-commandments, and resists firmly all ungodly 


influences.—Vers. 12-13. Against sins of licentious- 
ness no authority can be powerful enough, for 
where this evil has crept in, there comes a moral 
corruption which works destructively upon all 
relations of life. Authority being ordained of God, 
as the Apostle says, its duty and task is to oppose 
with severity all godless conduct, without fear or 
favor of man, and to vindicate the eternal divine 
laws. Therefore it is that we have the church 
prayer for those in authority.—Ver. 13. Catw. B.: 
Thus it is: A man must first cleanse his. own 
house if he would be an example to others. There- 
fore says the Apostle, ‘if a man know not how 
to rule his own house he cannot take care of the 
church of God” (1 Tim. iii. 5), Where the honor 





of God or the salvation of the soul comes in ques: 
tion, there even a mother must not prevail. I am 
come, says our Lord (Matt. x. 35 sq.), to set at 
variance, &c.—Ver. 14. To remove deep-rooted 
and long-standing evils suddenly and completely 
is impossible, even for a well-intentioned and 
powerful ruler; for in that case he would bring 
about resistance to the good rather than further 
it—Ver. 15. Hence noble and pious princes should 
bethink themselves of using their gold and silver 
not only for worldly objects, but to enrich churches 
and schools, necessary to the accomplishment of 
godly designs. 

Vers. 16 sg. The enemies who rise up against 
us, and bring us into straits, must often serve, 
in the hand of God, to try and prove whether 
our faith is rooted in the deepest soil of the 
heart, and our zeal in religious things no 
fleshly one, but a high and holy one.—Vers. 17- 
18. What is bestowed in faith must be regarded 
as sacred, and under no pretext mustit be diverted 
to worldly purposes. Nothing but a rude power, 
knowing neither fear nor awe of God, could com- 
mit such a robbery, and no blessing can ever rest 
upon it. He who gives with one hand and takes 
back with the other, has his just recompense 
therein.—Ver. 19. This is the curse resting upon 
the strife of brethren—each forms a league with 
the common enemy rather than resolve upon peace 
with each other. The least reliable friend and 
companion in need is he who can be bought with 
gold, and is always at the disposal of the highest 
bidder. Hewho persuades another to break faith 
must be prepared to find that he will not maintain 
the word given to him. In every strait, seek first 
the support and aid of thy God, without whom no 
man can help thee. Asa was indeed right believing, 
but he was not right believing.—Vers. 20 sg. Whoso 
digegeth a pit shall fall therein, and he that rolleth 
a stone, it will return upon him (Proy. xxvi. 27). 
Baasha wished to become possessed of an ad- 
ditional city, and thus lost a series of his own 
cities ; with the same stones with which he pur- 
posed to strengthen Ramah, Asa built two strong 
cities.—Ver. 24. Sickness in old age, previous to 
death, is a divine chastisement and trial, to wean 


-men from the world and ripen them for eternity. 


How many men would die unconverted if God did 
not visit them before death with sickness! Well 
is it for all who through such visitations turn 
unto the Lord, as did Asa in 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 
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FOURTH SECTION. 
THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL UNDER NADAB AND HIS SUCCESSORS UNTIL AHAB. 


CuHap. XV. 25—XVI. 28. 
—————»~—___—__- 


A.—The reign of Nadab and Baasha. 
Cuap. XV. 25-XVI. 7. 


25 And Nadab the son of Jeroboam began to reign over Israel in the second year 
26 of Asa king of Judah, and reigned over Israel two years. And he did evil in the 
sight of the Lord [Jehovah], and walked in the way of his father, and in his sin 
27 [sins’] wherewith he made Israel to sin, And Baasha the son of Ahijah, of the 
house of Issachar, conspired’ against him; and Baasha smote him at Gibbethon, 
which belonged to the Philistines ; for Nadab and all Israel laid siege to Gibbethon. 
28 Even in the third year of Asa king of Judah did Baasha slay him, and reigned in 
29 his stead. And it came to pass, when he reigned, that he smote all the house ot 
Jeroboam; he left not to Jeroboam any that breathed,’ until he had destroyed him, 
according unto the saying of the Lord [Jehovah], which he spake by his servant 
30 Ahijah the Shilonite: because of the sins of Jeroboam which he sinned, and which 
he made Israel sin, by his provocation wherewith he provoked the Lord [Jehovah] 
81 God of Israel to anger. Now the rest of the acts of Nadab, and all that he 
did, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? 
32 *And there was war between Asa and Baasha king of*Israel all their days. 
33 In the third year of Asa king of Judah began Baasha the son of Ahijah to 
34 reign over all Israel in Tirzah, twenty and four years. And he did evil in the 
sight of the Lord [Jehovah], and walked in the way of Jeroboam, and in his sin 
[sins] wherewith he made Israel to sin. 
XVI. 1 TueEn the word of the Lord came to Jehu the son of Hanani against 
2 Baasha, saying, Forasmuch as I exalted thee out of the dust, and made thee 
prince over my people Israel; and thou hast walked in the way of Jeroboam, and 
hast made my people Israel to sin, to provoke me to anger with their sins; 
3 behold, I will take away the posterity of Baasha, and the posterity of his house3, 
4 and will make thy house like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. Him that. 
dieth of Baasha in the city shall the dogs eat; and him that dieth of his in the 
5 fields shall the fowls of the air eat. Now the rest of the acts of Baasha, and 
what he did, and his. might, ave they not written in the book of the Chronicles: 
6 of the kings of Israel? So Baasha slept with his fathers, and was buried in 
7 Tirzah: and Elah his son reigned in his stead.’ And also by the hand of the 
prophet Jehu the son of Hanani came the word of the Lord [Jehovah] against 
Baasha, and against his house, even for all the evil that he did in the sight of 
the Lord [Jehovah], in provoking him to anger with the work of his hands, in 
being like the house of Jeroboam; and because he killed him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 26,—[It is better here and in ver. 34, &c., to retain the plural form of the Heb. Si was doubtless intended 
to be understood collectively in the A. V. 


2 Ver. 27.—[The Heb, wp from the root wp , to bind or tie together, is correctly translated conspired, and 
Te gly 
implies that others were concerned with Baasha in the plot. 
3 Ver. 29.—[arpyig-5 sswn-n, “he left not any that had breath,” 4. ¢, he destroyed all, both malé and female, 
Wemeais, Tr a 


of the house of Jeroboam, in contrast with the expression in chap. xiv. 10, &e. Qf Josh. xi. 11, 14. 
4 Ver, 32.—[The Vat. Sept. omits ver. 32, which has occasioned so much perplexity from its being an exact repetition _ 
of ver. 16. For-the reasons of its insertion see Exeg. Com. 
5 Ver, 6.—[The Alex. Sept. adds ‘* in the twentieth year of king Asa”—an impossible date. Cf. xv. 33.—F. G.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 25-26. In the second year of Asa. 
Wesce clearly from this verse, compared with the 
time given in vers. 28 and 33, as in all the state- 
ment regarding the length of reigns, that years 
not fully complete are considered as whole ones. 
“For if Nadab ascended the throne in the second 
year of Asa’s reign (ver. 28), and Asaascended the 
throne in the twentieth year of Jeroboam’s (ver. 
9), Jeroboam could not have reigned quite twenty- 
two years, but only twenty-one and some months; 
and if Baasha succeeded to Nadab in the third 
year of Asa’s reign (vers. 28 and 33) Nadab could 
not have reigned two years (ver. 25). in fact not 
much more than one and a half year or perhaps a 
little shorter time ” (Keil). 

Vers. 27-31 Baasha. . . of the house of 
Issachar, 7. e., of the tribe of Issachar; he can- 
not therefore have been the son of the prophet 
Ahijah, as Menzel supposes, for he was an Mph- 
raimite of Shiloh. The city of Gibbethon belongs 
to the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), and was one of 
the four cities of the levites which belonged (i. e., 
the cities) to this tribe (Josh. xxi. 23); it must 
‘have been on the borders of Philistia. It is very 
donbtful if it had always been occupied by the 
Philistines, and was now for the first time be- 
sieged by the Israelites (Winer) ; it rather appears 
that the Philistines, after the partition of the 
kingdom, again took possession of it as an im- 
portant border fortress;* whereupon the Israelites 
under Nadab and Elah (chap. xvi. 15) tried to re- 
cover it. As Nadab met his death on this occa- 
sion, it seems that Baasha’s conspiracy was of 
a military description, and that the latter was 
an army chief like Zimri (chap. xvi. 9). Thenius 
supposes that Gibbethon was the same as the 
modern Muzeiri’ah, or Klmejdel (Lower) (¢f. Robin- 
son, Pul. III. p. 282). How the conspiracy arose 
is not stated; perhaps Nadab was still very young, 
and nota match for Baasha, who was very enter- 
prising. It seems that he was not satisfied with 
exterminating the inale relatives of Jeroboam, but 
murdered the whole of his race. The 475 ver. 


29, does not, of course, mean: as the Lord had 
promised him, but: so that the word of prophecy 
was fulfilled. For vers. 29, 30 see above on chap. 
xiv. 10 sq. ‘ 

Vers. 32-34. And there was war ... all 
their days. Ver. 32 is a literal repetition of ver. 16, 
and does not seem suitable to the context here, 
for even if we were to read Nadab instead of Baa- 
sha (Mwald), this does not agree with ‘all their 
days,” for Nadab did not reign much longer than 
a year, and had war with the Philistines during 
that time. Nadab, too, should be named first; be- 
tween Nadab and Asa; and finally Asa, whose 
year of accession coincided with the short period 
of Nadab’s reign, had, according to 2 Chron. xiii. 
23, no war at that time. ‘Lhenius thinks that the 
repetition of ver. 16 arose through a mistake of 
the copyist, but there is certainly no necessity for 
this easy but at the same time violent solution 
of the difficulty. Keil’s view is better. He finds 
(1845) the reason of the repetition in the excerp- 

ive character of these books, and in the manner 
of theocratic historical writing, namely, in the 
want of strict order in the arrangement of the 


}7, 10). 
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historical matter. Ver. 16is taken from the book 
of the acts of the kings of Judah; ver. 32 from 
that of the kings of Israel. In the first instance 
the remark is given beforehand, because there 
was something special to be said about the war be- 
tween Asa-and Baasha; here, though it would cer- 
tainly be more suitable after vers. 33 and 34, it is 
not put in on account of Asa, but on account of 
Baasha, and is the regular mode of expression 
for the conditions of the State under the different 
reigns. - For Tirzah see chap. xiv. 17. 

Chap. xvi. 1-6. The word of the Lord came. 
The chapter is not here divided according to 
the accession of the king, but according to the 
prophetic sentence which proclaimed ruin to 
the whole reigning dynasty, and therefore was 
the beginning of all the subsequent period. 
The prophet Jehu is mentioned in 2 Chron. xix. 4 
sq. as well as in vers. 1, 7, 12; in the above pas. 
sage he blames the conduct of the Judah-king 
Jehoshaphat, the suecessor of Asa; and in 2 
Chron, xx. 34 he is named as the author of the 
“aets of Jehoshaphat in the book of the kings of 
Israel.” There is no doubt that his father Hanant 
was the same as he who was thrown into prison 
because of his censure of king Asa (2 Chron. xvi. 
According to this, he must have belonged 
to the kingdom of Judah, and either pronounced 
his sentence there (vers. 2 and 7), or have gone 
over, for the purpose, into the northern kingdom. 
Tt is also uncertain whether he pronounced the 
threatening to Baasha personally and directly. 
For out of the dust (ver. 2) chap. xiv. 7 gives “from 
among the people,” from which ‘‘we might con- 
clude that Baasha had raised himself from a very 
low position to be a commander of the army and 
finally king” (Thenius). What Baasha did, of 
himself and by crime, the prophet ascribes in.so 
far to Jehovah, that he could not pessibly have 
executed his plans had they been contrary to the 
purposes of Jehovah. The entire sente1ce is 
evidently modelled after that of the prophet 
Ahijah against Jeroboam (chap. xiv. 7-11) (see Hist. 
and Eth. there, 1). Ver. 6 says that Baasha died 
anatural death, but Zimri (ver. 12) exterminated all 
“his posterity” (of. “INN, ver. 3). For M7323, see 


on chap. xv. 23. 
Ver. 7. Came the word, &c. The 3) is 


not equal to and also, or yes (De Wette), neither 
does it mean that Jehu himself bore the mes- 
sage, but rather ‘‘any former thought or excuse 
that might be brought forward was strongly re- 
jected” (Kwald, Lehrbuch § 354). The whole of 
ver. 7 is not, as the Rabbins say, a new and fur- 
ther prophecy, but a supplementary remark to 
the prediction ver. 2, which might be misinter- 
preted as meaning that Baasha had a divine com- 
mission to murder Nadab and his race. No! the 
word, ver. 2, spoken by Jehu was called forth by 
the fact that Baasha had of his own accord de- 
stroyed the whole house of Jeroboam, and yet 
himself had adhered to Jeroboam’s sin. This 
very word “clearly shows that the extermination 
of the house of Jeroboam was not done by di- 
vine commission, but from selfish motives.” For 
D'YD7, see above on chap. xiv. 15. “The work of 


lis hands” denotes, according to Deut. iy. 28, Dit 
factitti?, whether images of Jehovah (calves) o1 
idols. “ 


ae 
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HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We have much less concerning the two Is- 
raelitish kings Nadub and Baasha and the acts of 
their reigns than of the two Judah-kings Abijah and 
Asa. The narrative merely says of Nadab that 
he walked in the ways of his father Jeroboam ; 
4. é., that he retained unlawful institutions, and 
after a reign of scarcely two years was murdered 
in a conspiracy, by Baasha. But of the reign of 
Baasha, which lasted twenty-four years, our only 
narrative says that he destroyed all the whole house 
of Jeroboam after he (Baasha) became king, as was 
threatened to Jeroboam by the prophet Ahijah 
(chap. xiv. 7 sqg.); that he also persisted in the 
sin of Jeroboam, and had the same fate as the 
latter announced to him by the prophet Jehu. 
We can see plainly from this what the principle 
which guided our author in his historical writing 
was, He does not care to give a complete ac- 
count of all the facts and events of the reign 
of each king,—for these he refers to the authori- 
ties that lay before him,—but the thing rather 
which concerned him most of all, was the position 
each king took with regard to the Israelitish fun- 
damental law, ¢@. ¢., the covenant, which was the 
soul of the entire Old-Testament theocracy ; 
and how the promises and threatenings of this 
law itself, or of the prophets charged with its 
announcements, and who spoke as the servants 
and ambassadors of Jehovah, became fulfilled (see 
Introd. § 5). The heavy judgment which over- 
took the house of him who first openly broke the 
fundamental law of the entire people, and made 
the image-worship (so strictly forbidden in that 
law) the religion of the State and people; that 
heavy judgment, we say, was a practical historical 
prediction for every royal house which persisted in 
“the sin of Jeroboam.” No less than nine dynas- 
ties of the kingdom of Israel, with whom this was 
the case, perished in like manner with the house 
of Jeroboam, until at last the kingdom itself was 
destroyed, whilst the dynasty of David continued 
uniniterruptedly in Judah. 

2. The little that is told of Baasha ts sufficient to 
show that he was an ambitious, rough, and violent, 
indeed even a blood-thirsty man. He did not 
couspire against his lord and king, and usurp the 
throne, in order to bring the fundamental law of 
Israel into foree again, and to make an end to the 
sin of Jeroboam, for he himself adhered firmly to it 
all his life, in spite of all the warnings and threat- 
enings of the prophets. He only cared for domi- 
nion thereof, and for this he esteemed the sin of 
Jeroboam as necessary as the latter himself had 
done; in short, he seems to have been a rough 
soldier who cared little or nothing about religion. 
We see from his enterprise at Ramah (chap. xy. 
17), which he wished to fortify “to reduce Judah 
utterly, through complete obstruction of trade” 
(Ewald), that he lated Judah and wished to de- 
stroy it, and therefore to reign over it also. He 
was the first king-murderer in Israel, and led the 
way, as it were, to this crime, which was afterwards 
so often imitated. He was the first, too, who ex- 
termtnated an entire royal house with violence, 
and not only killed the males, but ‘‘ every one 
that had breath,” an unheard, of cruelty, even in 
throne-usurpations in the ancient Kast. Menzel 
(s. 171), who wrongly takes liim to have been the 
son of the prophet Ahijah (see above on ver. 27), 
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intimates that he was therefore under prophetical 
influence, and then says that he ‘disappointed 
the hopes which the prophets of Jehovah had 
placed in him.” This, however, is pure fancy. The 
conspiracy of Baasha was completely a military 
insurrection, as ver. 27 indubitably proves, while 
there is not a word to show that he was influen- 
ced by the prophets. He was, no doubt, one of the 
leaders in Nadab’s army, but there is no evidence 
in the history that he was ‘‘a man distinguished 
for his valor” anda ‘skilful warrior,” as Ewald 
calls him (III. s. 446 sqg.); the general term, too, 
used in chap. xvi: 5 is no proof. ‘There is still 
less ground for the further supposition, that be- 
sides the growing discontent of the prophets, the 
fact that the house of Jeroboam had not been 
able to conquer the kingdom of Judah, and other 
enemies, was evidently the chief root of the insur- 
rection against it; that Baasha thought he could per- 
form more, and in this hope he seized the throne. 
The text does not say the least word of all this. 
For the sentence announced to Baasha by the 
prophet Jehu, see above, Hist. and Eth. on chap. 
xiv. 1-20 (4). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 25-31. The ruin of the house of Jero- 
boam proclaims these two great truths: sin is the 
destruction of a people (Proy. xiv. 34), and: He 
who heareth not my word, of him will I require 
it (Deut. xviii. 19). God does not punish the inno- 
cent children for the sins.of their fathers, but those 
who, despising the divine patience and long-suffer- 
ing shown to their fathers, perpetuate, without 
any shame, the sins of the fathers (IMxod. xx, 5, 6). 
A given example of evil is rarely without imita- 
tion: as Jeroboam rebelled against the house of 
David, so did Baasha against the house of Jero- 
boam. Desire for rule and envy beget first dissa- 
tisfaction with the condition in life ordained by 
God, lead then to breach of’ faith, and end at last’ 
with murder and homicide.—Ver. 29. Conspira- 
tors and rebels profess to overthrow tyranny and 
to throw off its yoke; but when they attain power 
and sovereignty they are themselves the most vio- 
lent and cruel tyrants.-—Ver, 34. Caw. B.: Baasha 
trod in the footsteps of Jeroboam just as if Jero- 
boam had been good and upright. And yet Baasha 
himself was an instrument in the hands of God to 
punish Jeroboam on account of his sins. What 
folly! When Jeroboam’s son, Nadab, did as his 
father, we can explain it by paternal influence ;— 
but that Baasha should have pursued the same 
course is a proof of monstrous blindness, The 
world does not allow itself to be interrupted in its 
purposes; vain conduct after the way of those 
who lived before, is always inherited (1 Pet. 
i. 18).—Chap xvi. 1. The word of the Lord 
in the mouth of a true servant of God is, for 
the pious, sweeter than honey and the honey-comb 
(Ps. xix. 11), for the wicked and impious it is a 
consuming fire, and like the hammer which break- 
eth the rock in pieces (Jer. xxiii, 29),—Vers. 2-4. 
OSIANDER: The sins of the common people which 
they have learned from their princes, as well also 
as those which these do not restrain when they 
can, are charged to them. Those who are lifted 
up ont of the dust are often the proudest and most 
arrogant because they think they must thank-only 
themselves for their exalted position, and they 
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forget what is written in 1 Sam. ii. 7 sg. For| will not always tarry (Ps. v. 6, 7). Robbers and 
Baasha, also, the hour struck when it was said, | murderers are not always in caves and the hidden 
Behold, oh! most proud, &c. (Jer. 1. 31). The] recesses of forests, sometimes they are seated upon 
throne which has been obtained by lying, deceit, | thrones; but the Lord will ‘sweep them away,’ 
and falsehood and bloodshed has no stability. | and their end will be with horror: before His tri- 
The judgment of God, though delayed for a time, | bunal no people, no crown is a protection. 
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B.—The reigns of Elah, Zimri, Omri, and Ahab. 
Cuap. XVI. 8-34. 


In the twenty and sixth year of Asa king of Judah’ began Elah the son of 
Baasha to reign oN er Israel in Tirzah, two years. And his servant Zimri, cap- 
tain of half his char iots, conspired against him, as he was in Tirzah, drinking 
hiraself drunk in tte house of Aik steward of iis house in Tirzah. And Zimri 
went in and smote him, and killed him, in the twenty and seventh year of Asa 
king of Judah, and re signed j in his stead. And it came to pass, when he began 
to reign, as soon as he sat on his throne, tat he slew all the house of Baasha: he 
left him not one that pisseth against a wall, neither of his kinsfolks,’ nor of his 
friends.’ Thus did Zimri destroy all the house of Baasha, ace ording to the word 
of the Lord [Jehovah], which he spake eee Baasha by Jehu the prophet, 
for all the sins of Baasha, and the sins of Elah his son, by which they sinned, and 
by which they made Israel to sin, in provoking the Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel 
to anger with their vanities. Now the rest of the acts of E lah, and all that he 
did, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? 

Tn the tw enty and seventh year of Asa king of Judah* did Zimvi reign seven 
days in Tirzah. And the people were encamped against Gibbethon, which be- 
longed to the Philistines. And the people thut were encamped hear ad say, Zimri 
hath conspired, and hath also slain the king: wherefore all Israel made Omri, 
the captain of the host, king over Israel that day in the camp. And Omri went 
up from Gibbethon, and all Israel with him, and they besieged Tirzah. And it 
came to pass, when Zimri saw that the city was taken, that he went into the 
palace [citadel] of the king’s house, and burnt the king’s house over him with 
fire, and died,° for his sins which he sinned in doing evil in the sight of the 
Lord [Jehovah], in walking in the way of Jeroboam, and in his sin which he 
did, to make Israel to sin. Now the rest of the acts of Zimri, and his treason 
[conspiracy] that he wrought, ae they not written in the book of the Chronicles 
of the kings of Israel? Then were the people of Israel divided into two parts: 
half of the people followed Tibni the son of Ginath, to make him king; and halt 
followed Omri. But the people that followed Omri prevailed against the people 
that followed Tibni the son of Ginath: so Tibni died,’ and Omri reigned. 

In the thirty and first year of Asa king of Judah began Omri to reign over 
Israel, twelve years: six years reigned he in Tirzah. And he bought ‘the hill 
Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver, and built on the hill, and called 
the name of the city which he built, after the name of Shemer, owner of the hill, 
Samaria. But Omri wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord [Jehoy ah], and did worse 
than all that were before him. For he walked in all the w ay of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, and in his sin [sins] wherewith he made Israel to sin, to provoke 
the Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel to anger with their vanities, Now the rest 
of the acts of Omri which he did, and his might’ that he shewed, ave they not 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? So Omri slept 
with his fathers, and was buried in Samaria: and Ahab his son reigned in his 
stead.* 

And in the thirty and eighth year of Asa king of Judah began Ahab the 
son of Omri to reign over Israel: and Ahab the son of Omri reigned over Israe] 
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And Ahab the son of Omri did evil in the 


na light thing for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam the son of 


And Ahab made 
In his days did Hiel 


30 in Samaria twenty and two years. 
31 sight of the Lord [Jehovah] above all that were before him. And it came to pass, 
as if it had been 
Nebat, that he took to wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king of the Zidoni- 
32 ans, and went and served Baal, and worshipped him. And he reared up an altar 
33 for Baal in the house of Baal, which he had built in Samaria. 
a grove; and Ahab did more to provoke the Lord [Jehovah] God of Israel to 
anger than all the kings of Israel that were before him, 
34 the Beth-elite build Jericho: he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram’ his 


first-born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son Segub, according 
to the word of the Lord [Jehovah], which he spake by Joshua the son of Nun, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. S—[The Vat. Sept. omits the preceding comparative date. 
2 Ver. 11.—[The Vat. Sept. omits the latter half of ver. 11 und the first of ver. 12, 


8 Ver. 11.— noah = = his kinsman who might avenge his death. The full force of the word Sug as the avenger of 


blood ean hardly he agen eyed by any single English word. 


4 Ver. Ji aes The Vat. Sept. here again omits the comparative date. 


5 Ver. 18 — 
“died.” 


The division of verses breaks the connection, and obseures the dependence of ver. 19 upon the word 


6 Ver, 22.—[The Sept. adds, “and Joram his brother at that time.” 
7 Ver 27._[Many MSS. and editions, followed by the Sept. and the Syr., insert 22) before nme WS = = “his might 


and all that he did,” thus assimilating the expression to that use din regard to some other ince of. ver. 14; xy. 7, 23, 


81, &e.. 
8 Ver. 
from chap, Xxii. 





28.—[ The Vat. 





Com. 
The Alex. Sept. follows the Hebrew.—F, G.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vers. 8-14. Began Blah to reign, &c. For 
Tirzah see on chap. xiv. 17. As Elah commenced 
his reign in the twenty-sixth year of Asa, and 
according to ver. 10 was killed in the twenty- 
ninth, the two years he was king could not have 
been full ones. a7) is now generally translated 


riding; but.a comparison with chap. ix. 19; x. 26 
would seem to indicate that it should be chariot. 
There is no doubt that some of the chariot-cities 
which Solomon built (see on the place) were in 
the kingdom of Israel; perhaps ‘‘the half” of all 
the chariots were at the capital, and Zimri was 
placed over them. According to Josephus 
(Antig. viii. 12, 4), Zimri took advantage of the 
absence of the army and its chief to undertake 
the siege of Gibbethon (see above on chap. xy. 
27). The house steward Arza, who had arranged 
a drinking bout, was no donbt the principal 
person in the conspiracy which Zimri set on foot. 
Cf. chap. xiv. 10 with ver. 11. Zimri acted, as 
Grotius remarks, according to the tyrannical prin- 
ciples vircoc, b¢ Taréea Kreivac viode Katédure. But 
he went farther than Baasha, inasmuch as he not 
only killed the relatives of the king, but also his 
friends, in order to secure himself from any pos- 
sible blood-revenge; all this took place in a fow 
days, for his whole reign was only seven days. 
For vers. 12 and 13 cf. ver. 3, and above on chap. 


xiv. 15, 16. pean i. @., vanitates, anything which 


is called God, yet is not God, and which is conse- 
quently vain ‘and empty (ef. Deut. xxxii. 21). The 
word here does not refer to idols, properly speak- 
ing, but to images of Jehovah, which, however, 
are, like she former, empty and vain. 


41-50, again repeating that account (without those vs 
evidently made to avoid the chronvlogical difficulty between verses 2 
Accordingly in ver. 29 instead of the 38th year of Asa the Vat. Sept, has “in the second year of Jehoshaphat.” 





although the expression of this text is also used elsewhere. 
Sept. here inserts (with some chronological variations) the account of the reign of Jehoshaphat 





riations) in its proper place. ‘Che insertion was 
and 29, for the explanation of which see the Exeg. 


Vers. 15-20. Did Zimri reign seven days, 
&e. The distance of Tirzah from Gibbethon re- 
quires us to suppose that the seven days apply to 
the time during which Zimri was in undisturbed 
possession of the throne, ¢.e., uncil the day when 
the army in Gibbethon made their chief, Omri, 
king, who then first went to Tirzah and besieged 
it. Zimri’s death followed when he saw that he 
could not hold the town against the besiegers. 
The people” and “all Israel” mean here all 
those who were armed, 7. @, the men of war. 
Tow, from the root Dis to be high, is the part 


that was highest, that is a the fortress of the royal 
palace, the securest and inmost place, the citadel, as 
it were; for the royal palace contained a great 
number of buildings” (Gesenius, cf 2 Kings xv. 
25). Zimri set fire to this last place of refuge, and - 
through it to the entire palace, in order not to 
fall into the hands of his enemies, and to prevent 
the palace and all it contained from passing into 
their possession. Similar instances are to be 
found in Justin. hist. 1.3; Liv. xxi. 14: Mlor. ii. 18. 
Mwald’s rendering of }}78 is quite arbitrary; he 


; gives the “women’s chamber,” the harem; and 


supposes that Zimri went there, for the ‘ effemi- 
nate man had only suffered the queen and other 
women of the palace to live, as they readily lent 
themselves to the murder of their lord; and the 
queen ‘mother seems to have offered him her 
favor.” However, there is not a syllable of all 
this either iu the text or anywhere else. Besides, 
the deed recorded in ver. 18 rather displays cour- 
age and contempt of death than effeminacy. The 
Syriac has: and they, the besiegers, fired his 
royal house over his head; and Kimchi translates: 
and he, that is Omri, set fire, &c.; both are dee 
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cidedly wrong. In consideration of Zimri’s 
short reign of seven days, we must conclude from 
ver. 19 that he had formerly shown much par- 
tiality for the calf-worship of Jeroboam. and that, 
at the time of his accession, he had no intention 
of removing it. 

Vers. 21-22. Then the people of Israel di- 
vided. Ver. 21 sg. Itis generally thought that two 
parties had arisen within the army, each of which 
wished to make their leader king, and that they 
fought forsome time until the weaker party suc- 
cumbed, and their leader Tibni fell in battle. Ac- 
cording to Ewald, Tibni was assisted in the war 
by his brother Joram, and both fell in the one 
battle. But it is very doubtful if the ‘‘ people of 
Tsrael,” ver. 21, means the same as ‘‘the people 
that were encamped,” ver. 18, @.¢., only the army. 
The latter had not divided, for according to ver. 16 
Omri was made king by “all” the army; itis only 
said of him that he was the captain of the host, 
bnt neither this nor anything similar is said of 
Tibni. We have therefore more reason to sup 
pose that after the death of Zimri a faction arose, 
which did not acknowledge the soldier-king Omri, 
who had been chosen by the army alone, and which 
faction set up Tibni in opposition. The Sept only 
makes mention of a brother of Tibni (kai aré- 
Gave OaBvi Kai "lupau 6 adeAgoe abrod év TO Karpo 
éxeiv), and Josephus also (Ant. viti. 12, 15), only 
says, Tibni was killed by Omri’s faction, but not 
that the two brothers tellin the same battle. 

Vers. 23-28. Began Omri to reign over Is- 
rael, twelve years. Ver. 23. According to ver. 
15 the elevation and death of Zimri occurred in 
the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Asa, king 
of Judah (929); according to ver. 29, Ahab, the 
successor of Omri, came tothe throne in the thirty- 
eighth year of Asa (918); therefore the twelve 
years of Omri’s reign could not have been twelve 
full years. And furthermore, if Omri became king 
in the thirty-first year of Asa, according to ver. 23 
(925), and yet died in the 38th year of Asa, accord- 
ing to ver. 29 (918), that is, in from seven to eight 
years, it is plain that the twelve years of his reign 
are reckoned from the year in which he was made 
king by the host (929). but did not atthe same time 
attain the sole sovereignty, as part of the people 
wished Tibni to be king. He became sole sove- 
reign only in the year 925, so that the struggle 
with Tibni’s faction must have lasted four years. 
The six years during which Omri resided at Tirzah 
were the first half of the twelve years of his reign; 
during the latter six years he lived in Samaria, a 
city which he had newly built (ver. 24). In order 
to explain some chronological difficulties that oc- 
cur later, with regard to the kings Jehoram and 
Jehoshaphat, Ewald (IIT. s. 432) refuses to reckon 
the four years before Tibni’s death in the twelve 
years of Omri’s reign, and as Asa reigned four 
years as a contemporary of Ahab, the successor of 
Omri (chap. xxii. 41), Asa could not have reigned 
forty-one years (chap. xv. 10) but forty-seven, for 
the years mentioned in chap. xvi. 15 amount to 
that; 27+4+12+4. “ But according to this suppo- 
sition, the numbers here and in ver. 29, also in 
chap. xv..10, which are perfectly correct, should be 
altered” (Thenius), and there is no reason whatever 
for doing so. The name 4)¥ (ver. 24), is proba- 





bly the same as aiw and sare) (1 Chron. vii. 32— 
34), we cannot, therefore, pronounce the derivation 





of the name of the city to be “‘ wrong,” because the 
owner must otherwise have been called "ny (Peter- 


mann). The mountain of Shemer is not far to the east 
of Tirzah, and it lies north-east of Shechem. The 
palace at Tirzah, which was destroyed under Zimri, 
does not seem to have been rebuilt, and Omri ap- 
pears, aS soon as‘he became king, to have taken 
the resolution of building a new capital and royal 
city, for which that mountain was peculiarly 
adapted. It was a “beautiful round mountain, 
covered with splendid trees, and lying in a valley 
or basin enclosed with mountains; ” it commanded 
“a glorious prospect of the fruitful valley and the 
heights and villages surrounding it” (Knobel on 
Isa., xxviii. 1-4; Robinson, Palest. IL]. 1, p. 503 
sq.). Samaria. therefore, continued to be the capi- 
tal of the kingdom until its destruction. The two 
talents of silver, for which Omri bought the hill, are 
reckoned at 5,200 Thr. by Keil, and at 4,000 Thr. 
by Thenius [$3,900 and $3,000 respectively]. We 
may infer from Mic. vi. 16, where Judah is re- 
proached with keeping “the statutes of Omri and 
all the works of the house of Ahab,” that Omri 
went further in regard to the worship than the for- 
mer kings of Israel (ver. 25). We have no more 
exact information, but it is certain, at any rate, 
that he prepared the way for the state of things 
under his successor Ahab. hat Omri was a vali- 
ant warrior appears from the word jp7id) (ver. 





27), which is used respecting Asa and Baasha, Hlah 
and Zimri, but not of Nadab. 

Vers. 29-33. Ahab... .to reign over Israel. 
Vers. 29 to 34 describe the government of Ahab 
generally; from chaps. xvii. to xxii. follow noti- 
ces of separate events that occurred in this time, 
and then in chap. xxii. 39, 40, comes the usual con- 
cluding formula, the rest of the acts, &c. Our section, 
therefore, forms a general introduction, and at the 
same time the superscription to the following par- 
ticulars; it is also designed to place the reader 
beforehand upon the stand-point from which all 
that is coming must be viewed and judged. Omri 
had departed farther than any of his predecessors 
from the fundamental law, but Ahab went still 
farther than his father (ver. 30 is therefore no 
mere repetition of ver. 25). He was not contented 
with the sin of Jeroboam, but he formally intro- 
duced the service of Baal into his kingdom, in con- 
sequence of his marriage with Jezebel, and he 
even built a temple to Baal in the royal city and 
capital Samaria. Zthbaal is no doubt the EioGa- 
doc (who was mentioned by Menander in Josephus 
c. Apion. J. 18), king of Tyre and Sidon, who sue- 
ceeded to the throne about fifty years after Hiram’s 
death, and could, therefore, have very well been 
the father-in-law of Ahab; he was priest of As- 
tarte and the murderer of his brother, king Pheles. 
What is related of Jezebel afterwards coincides 
perfectly with what we should expect from the 


daughter of such a father. Syan is the known 


chief male divinity of the Phoenicians, ‘the sun- 
god, which was regarded as the primary preserver 
and principle'of physical life, and of the genera- 
tive, reproductive power in nature, which flowed 
from his being” (Movers, Rel. d. Phon. s. 184). 
According to 2 Kings iii. 2; x. 27 the image of 
Baal which Ahab had made, was nay » 5 Gone 


monument, a monumental pillar (see on chap. xiv, 


- 
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23). In the temple of the Tyrian Hercules 


(=Baal), at Tyre, there stood two pillars, one of 


gold, the other of emerald (Herodot. II. 44, see 
above). Besides the male divinity there was also 
the PAWNN, the female deity a (wooden) image 


of Astarte (see above 7). From the great number 
of the priests who were employed in the worship 
of Baal which Ahab introduced (chap. xviii. 19), 
it appears that it was very extensive and magnilfi- 
sent. More particulars regarding the temple of 
Baal are given in 2 Kings x. 25-27. That Ahab 
built besides ‘‘ another splendid building of the 
same kind, which served as a sacred grove for As- 
tarte, and which was probably close to his favorite 
palace at Jezreel” (Kwald III. s. 457), is a pure 
invention, of which there is not a single word in 
the text. 

Ver. 34, In his days did Hiel the Bethel- 
ite build Jericho. Ver. 34. The city of Jericho, 
which was very strong at the time of the conquest 
of the promised land, was destroyed after being 
taken, and Joshua pronounced these words over 
it: “ Cursed be the man before the Lord that rais- 
eth up and buildeth Jericho; he shall lay the foun- 
dation thereof in his first-born, and in his young- 
est son shall he set up the gates of it” (Josh. vi. 
1, 2,4 26). This does not mean that no one 
should live there again, but he who endeavors to 
make it again what it was, 7. ¢., a fortress, shall be 
severely punished. Jericho was afterwards ap- 
portioned to the tribe of Benjamin, but in Ahab’s 
time it certainly belonged to the kingdom of Isra- 
el (Josh. xviii. 21; 2 Kings il. 5, 18). At the com- 
mand of Ahab, Hiel of Bethel (the chief seat of the 


calf-worship) now built, 7 e. fortified (492 as in 


chaps. xi. 27; xii. 25), Jericho again; probably be- 
cause it lay on the borders of Ephraim, or was 
designed to protect the passage of the Jordan, 
which was near. Whether this was done in deti- 
ance of Joshua’s prediction, as older commenta- 
tors think, or in ignorance of it, is uncertain; at 
any rate Joshua’s word was fulfilled. ‘t We can- 
not doubt the truth of what is related in this verse, 
for the names are mentioned, and the signification 
of these names has no reference to the event” 
(Lhenius). ‘here is no other ground for the sup- 
position that Joshua’s utterance was a vaticinium 
ex eventu than the rationalistic presupposition that 
all prophecies are impossible. ‘The supposition of 
the Rabbins that all the sons of Hiel, from the 
eldest to the youngest, were destroyed during the 
building, is unsupported by the text. However, 
the question remains how the whole of tbe infor- 
mation contained in ver. 34 comes to be inserted 
just here. As it follows immediately after the 
account of the introduction of the Canaanitish 
idolatrous worship by Ahab (vers. 30-33), cur au- 
thor may very well have thought of it in connec- 
tion with the latter. The fortress of Jericho was, 
in Jeshua’s time, the gate and key to the whole 
land of Canaan; he who possessed it had the 
entire country open before him (Josh. ii. 1, 24; vi. 
lsq.). The taking of this town was, therefore, of 
the greatest importance; it was achieved by a 
miraculous act of Jehovah, which was compared, 
on that account, to the passage through the Red 
Sea, 7% @, the complete deliverance from Keypt 
(Josh. ii. 9 5q¢.). With it, the land of Canaan fell 
into the hands of the Israelites; with the walls 





of Jericho the stronghold of Canaanitism fell, its 
destruction was begun, and the pledge of the 
same lay, in a measure, in the destruction of that 
city. But just for this very reason it should never 
again become what it was before its capture. 
Ahab, however, who placed the country again in 
its ante-Israelitish condition through the introdue- 
tion of the Canaanite idol-worship, caused the for- 
tress, which had been destroyed by the almighty 
power of Jehovah, to be restored. As he denied 
the God of Israel, and placed the Baal of the Ca- 
naanites in His stead, so he also denied the great 
saving actof Jehovah as manifested in the fall aud 
destruction of Jericho. He showed his apostasy 
from Jehovah by causing the walls of Jericho to 
be rebuilt. It appears, however, that the God of 
Israel would not suffer contempt of Him to go un- 
punished. The curse of Joshua was fulfilled as a 
warning that the divine threatenings would not 
remain unfulfilled. The account in ver. 34, thus 
understood, is so well connected with that of ver. 
32 that it forms the direct transition to the activi- 
ty of the prophet Wlijah (of whom the following 
chapter treats) against the apostasy of Ahab. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The unspeakable results of the partition of the 
kingdom, and the consequent breach of the:fundamen- 
lal law of Israel, appears more plainly in the history - 
of the reigns of Klah, Zimri, Omri, and Ahab, than 
in those of the three previous kings. All four of 
these kings continued in the sins of Jeroboam, be- 
cause they as well as he considered it to be ne- 
cessary to the separate existence of their kingdom 
and to the support of their power. In fact each 
one surpassed the other until the image-worship 
reached its natural goal in the worship of idols 
(see above), which the last of them, Ahab, not only 
permitted, but introduced as the State-religion. 
With Ahab, therefore, the history of the king- 
dom of Israel comes to a conclusion relatively, 
and a new epoch begins, characterized by the 
appearing of the great prophet Elijah and his 
struggle with idolatry (chap. xvii.). , The couse- 
quences of the partition, which were felt in the 
sphere of religion, were felt, in like manner, in that 
of politics, on account of the peculiar and insepa- 
rable connection of the Israelite people with their 
religion. The monarchy in Israel had arisen by 
means of rebellion and forcible separation from 
the house of David, and thus it lacked the ground 
of divine law. What Jeroboam conceived he was 
justified in doing, every other one thought he had 
a right to do also, as soon as he had followers and 
power enough; that was the case with Baasha and 
still more with Zimri and Omri. Thus the king- 
dom became the football of human ambition and 
caprice, so that one insurrection followed another; 
and in the comparatively short time of from fifty 
to sixty years, seven kings reigned, of whom four 
attained the throne by violence and eyen murder, 
But no blessing could rest on such a kingdom. 
The people of the ten tribes, who were already 
more inclined to nature-life, and therefore more 
adapted for the reception of Jeroboam’s ealf- 
worship, must, by the persistence of their kings 
in this worship, and by their complete separation 
from Judah, the guardian and protector of the 
law, and with it of the spirited life by the na- 
tion, have sunk lower aud lower. <A people can 
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indeed endure a bad ruler without themselves de- 
generating; but a whole line of sovereigns, of 
whom each obtained the throne by conspiracy, 
rebellion, and murder, is only possible where the 
people themselves are rough and barbarous. What 
social and religious degeneracy is presupposed, 
where the nation accepted all the abominations of 
its rulers, and where an Ahab (finally) met no op- 
position in instituting the shameful and indecent 
worship of Baal and Astarte as the State-religion! 
How far different the state of things in Judah! 
For though the religious liberty permitted by So- 
lomon bore evil fruit, yet the fundamental law 
was always adhered to by the kings, and the idol- 
worship was completely destroyed by Asa, who 
reigned two years contemporaneously with Ahab. 
The kingdom was firm; tlere was not a trace of 


conspiracy or rebellion, and the house of David: 


retained the throne. Although the kingdom of 
Judah was much smaller and weaker than that of 
Israél, and was continually in danger from the 
latter; yet, holding fast to its royal house, it vic- 
toriously repelled all attempts to subjugate it. Such 
was the blessing which rested in fidelity to Jeho- 
vah and His law. 

2. Of the two kings, Elah and Zimri, we learn 
nothing besides that they held to the sin of Jero- 
boam, except how they died. This was, however, 
sufficient to characterize them. We see that Hlah 
did not even inherit energy and courage from his 
father Baasha, but was a coward and a low-souled 
glutton; because when the whole army was en- 
gaged in combat with the Philistines before Gib- 
bethon, he not only remained at home, but drank 
and caroused. Zimri was still worse; ambition 
led him to unfaithfuiness and treason; he not only 
murdered his king and master, but the king’s whole 
house. How little esteemed and respected he was, 
appears from the fact that the whole army, as soou 
as they heard of his having ascended the throne, 
immediately made another king, and marched 
against Zimri. Then, when shut in and sur- 
rounded, he set fire to the citadel over his head 
and gave himself to the flames—his act was one of 
despair rather than of heroism. 

3. The accounts of Omrv’s reign are limited en- 
tirely to this: that he built the city of Samaria 
after the taking of Tirzah, and that he walked in all 
the ways of Jeroboam, and was worse than all who 
preceded him. It is not said in what respect he 
was worse, but it certainly implies that he main- 
tained the anti-theocratic institutions of Jeroboam 
with great zeal and decision. It appears that he 
stood well as captain of the army, for it was in the 
camp that he was elected to the throne. Yet 
however valiant he may have been as a warrior, in 
the chief thing, 7. ¢., in his relation to Jehovah and 
the theocratic fundamental law, he stood worse 
than any of his predecessors, and was furthest 
from being what was especially required of a the- 
ocratic king, that is, a servant of Jehovah. Ac- 
cording to Hwald (III. s. 452 sq.), whom Kisenlohr 
(II. s. 150) again follows, Omri was ‘“‘a ruler as 
enterprising as he was prudent,” and *t very wisely 
took advantage of the times to secure greater pros- 
perity for his kingdom and security to his own 
house. This camp-king ruled his people with great 
power and decision, not even sparing the prophets 
whien they opposed his designs. But without, he 
sought ..... the needful peace in order to 
strevgthen himself in his internal relations, He 





concluded peace with the kingdom of Judah... . 
Omri’s chief efforts were directed towards the fur- 
therance of trade, commerce,” &c. Kvery one that 
has eyes can see that the text does not say a word 
of all this; it gives us another example of how 
history is made. Omri is not great and distin- 
guished even as a commander, for it took him four 
years to conquer the already weakér faction of 
Tibni, and according to chap. xx. 34; xxii. 3, he 
was, aS Kisenlohr himself is obliged to confess, 
“forced to conclude a peace with (the Syrian king) 
Benhadad on very humiliating conditions.” It is 
not credible that a soldier-king should have thought 
only of quiet and peace; and it does not follow 
from the marriage of his son Ahab with the Sido- 
nian Jezebel that his chief desires were for the 
furtherance of trade and commerce, for Ahab did 
not marry till after he became king, that is, after 
the death of Omri (ver. 31). It is just as arbitrary 
to conclude that because he was worse than they 
all, the prophets must have thrown obstacles in 
the way of his designs, and that he ‘ punished 
their interference with the utmost severity.’ Ahab 
is the first of these kings of whom we have a 
complete picture, which is given in the following 
chapters. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 8-34. General reflections upon the his- 
tory of the reigns of the four kings in the following 
succession, Blah, Zimri, Omri, and Ahab. (a) At 
variance as they were with each other, hating, 
destroying, and killing each other, yet they all re- 
mained faithful to the calf-worship, regarding it as 
the means by which they could maintain their own 
kingdom and their dominion over Judah. The re- 
ligion of the people in the service of the policy of 
the sovereign. Low often does it happen that self- 
ish prefit, power, or seeming form the real motive 
of a confession of faith. (b) One exceeds the other 
in revolt against the living God.—Ca.w. B.: In 
sin and departure from God there are always 
gradual advances, just as in godliness and well- 
doing—one step follows another, and the slavery 
of sin is ever increasing (2 Tim. iii, 13). (¢) One 
successful insurrection seldom stands alone in his- 
tory, but is ever followed by a fresh one, and be- 
comes a passion, which, like a deadly plague, saps 
the moral and religious life of a nation to its foun- 
dations. Hence the apostle’s meaning: let no man, 
&e. (1 Tim. ii. 1-3). 

Vers. 8-10. King Elah. (a) He riots and ca- 
rouses whilst his people are pouring out their blood 
in war. Itis a sign of great barbarousness and 
rudeness amid exterior refinement, when the great 
and rich lead a frivolous and luxurious life, whilst 
the masses eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brow, and are famishing. A riotous court life is 
the usual precursor of the storm which shakes or 
destroys the throne. (6) Death overtakes him in 
drunkenness. To go suddenly and unprepared 
from time into eternity is a heavy fate; but it is 
still more fearful to leave the world in darkness. 
Therefore, we should daily pray: Lord, teach us 
so to, &c. (Ps. xc. 12)—WUrr. SumM.: The nearer 
chastisement Gomes to the ungodly the more se- 
cure are they. When they say, “There is peace, 
there is no danger,” then destruction shall over- 
take them suddenly, and they shall not escape from 
it (1 Thess. vy. 3; of. Ps. xxxix 6), Therefore: be 
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sober, &c. (1 Pet vy. 8). It is fearful, when one 
can say nothing more of a man than, ‘‘He has 
despised God and his word, served his belly, and 
ended his life with a revel. Better to famish and 
be miserable with Lazarus, and then to be borne 
by angels into Abraham’s bosom, than with the 
rich man to live in splendor and revelry, and af- 
terwards to suffer the pains of hell.—Ver. 9. 
Drunken revels are an abomination unto the Lord, 
and only occur where the fear of the Lord is ab- 
sent. The drunkards rank with those (1 Cor. vi. 
9, 10) who will not inherit the kingdom of God, 
and the Lord Christ warns: Take heed to your- 
selves, &e. (Lu. xxi. 34). 

Vers. 11-20. Zimri, King. (a) His way to the 
throne: Treachery, cunning, murder, He shunned 
no means to gain his end. That is the way of the 
ungodly; but without their knowledge or will 
they are compelled to be scourges and whips in 
the hand of the Lord (Is. x. 5). (0b) His end: a 
speedy and fearful one. Only seven days did the 
dominion which he so coveted, and attained through 


such villany, last. Lightly come, lightly go. The 
ungodly are like the chaff, &c. (Ps. i. 4, 6). He 
gave himself up to death, in flames of fire. The 


ungodly are utterly consumed, &c. (Ps. Ixxiii. 19). 
As he had lived, so he died—Ver. 18. The doom 
of despair is the end of a life given over to sin, 
which has lost sight of the living God, and can 
never again find Him. Frequently, what the world 
regards as heroism and contempt of death is simply 
cowardice and crime in the sight of God. The Lord 
has no pleasure, &e. (Ezek. xviii. 23). It requires 
more courage and bravery to bear the merited 
punishment of one’s sins than to escape from it by 
suicide. 

Vers. 21-28. The King Omri. (a) How he 
became king. When the king is chosen by the 
people instead of receiving the crown from the 
hand of God by right of inheritance, which is by 
the grace of God, factions are sure to arise, which 
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wage bloody conflicts, and waste the best streagth 
of the people, until, at length, the stronger party 
conquers the weaker by violence.* The curse of 
party spirit. (b) How he reigned. He built Sa- 
maria, making it the strong centre of the king- 
dom, but he walked in all the sins of Jeroboam, 
and “did worse” than all who went before him. 
A man may be skilful and useful to himself and 
others, in all material and worldly things, whilst 
in spiritual and divine things he works only mis- 
chief and destruction. What, without religion, is 
so-called civilization ? 

Vers. 29-34, The King Ahab. (a) His union 
with Jezebel—a marriage contracted not in obe- 
dience to God’s holy will, but merely upon worldly 
grounds and political considerations, and was 
therefore the source of great mischief to himself 
and to his people. (b) The uplifting of idolatry 
over the religion of the country. The calf-worship 
was merged in the Baal worship. The greatest 
tyranny is the tyranny over conscience, which 
pretends to rule also over belief. The worst rule 
is that which, instead of demanding recognition of 
the truth, substitutes lies and errors, and exer- 
cises its power in aid of unbelief and of supersti- 
tion. (c) The rebuilding of Jericho. By means of 
“faith” the walls of Jericho fell (Heb. xi, 30), 
Idolatry will build them up again, but the curse 
rests upon them. He who builds up what the 
Lord has destroyed, falls under his judgment. 2 
Chron, xiii. 12: Fight ye not, &e. Julian, who 
rebuilt the heathen temple, and the Jews, who re- 
built the temple of Jerusalem, were confounded 
and brought to shame. 

* [Of course our readers will estimate at their value these 
stiff monarchial sentiments. ‘he present Editor, here as 
elsewhere, prefers to translate in this work rather than omit 


them, because it is due to the author to give his work fairly 
in a translation. But here he enters a mild caveat, and 


',avails himself of the opportunity to say that his task is not 


that of ‘a reviewer. and consequently he has allowed many 





things to pass without comment, from which he differs wide- 
ly and thoroughly.—E. H.j d 
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SECOND EPOCH. 
FROM AHAB TO JEHU. 
(1 KINGS XVIIL—2 KINGS VIIL) 
————————_ —____—_. 
FIRST SECTION. 
THE PROPHET ELIJAH DURING AHAB’S REIGN. 
1 Kings XVIL, XVIIL, XIX. 
> 
A.— Elijah before Ahab, at the brook Cherith, and in Zarephath, 
Cuap. XVII. 1-24, 


Anp Elijah’ the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants? of Gilead, said unto 
Ahab, As the Lord [Jehov ah] God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.? 

And the word of the Lord [Jehovah] came unto him ,»Saying, Get thee hence, 
and turn thee eastward, and hide thyself by the br ook Cher ith, that zs before! 
Jordan. And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook ; and I have com: 

manded the ravens® to fied thee there. So he went and did accor ding unto the 
word of the Lord [Jehovah]: for he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that 
zs before Jordan. And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the mor ning, 
and bread and flesh in the evening’; and he drank of the brook. 

And it came to pass after a while, that the brook dried up, because there had 
been no rain’ in the land. And the word of the Lord [Jehovah] came unto him 
saying, Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which belongeth to Zidon, and dwell there: 
behold, I have commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee. So he arose 
and went to Zarephath. And when he came to the gate of the city, behold, the 
widow woman was there gathering of sticks: and he called to her, and said, 
Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in a vessel, that I may drink. And as she 
was going to fetch 7, he called to her, and said, Bring me, I pr ay thee, a morsel 
of bread in thine hand. And she said, As the Lord [Jehov ah} thy God liveth, I 
have not a cake, but ahandful of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a eruse: and, 
behold, Lam gathering two sticks, that I may go in and dress it for me and my 
son, ‘that we may eat it, and die. And Elijah said unto her, Fear not; go and 
do as thon hast said: but make me thereof’ a little cake first, and bring 7 unto 
me, and after make for thee and for thy son. For thus saith the Lord [Jehov ‘ah ] 
God of Israel, The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of’ oil 
fail, until the "day that the Lord [Jehovah] sendeth’ rain upon the earth. And 
she went and did according to the saying of Elijah: and she, and he,” and her 
house, did eat many days. And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did 
the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord [Jehov ah], which he 


spake by Elijah. 
And it came to pass after these things, that the son of the woman, the mistress 
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of the house, fell sick ; and his sickness was so sore, that there was no breath left 
18 in him, And she said unto Elijah, What have [to do with thee,O thou man of 


God? art thou come unto me to call my sin to remembrance, and to slay my 
son? And he said unto her, Give me thy son, And he took him out of her 
bosom, and carried him up into a loft’', where he abode, and laid him upon his 
own bed, And he cried unto the Lord [Jehovah], and said, O Lord [Jehovah] my 
God, hist thoualso brought evil upon the widow with whom I sojourn, by slay- 
ing her son? And he stretched himself’ upon the child three times, and eried 
unto the Lord [Jehovah], and said, O Lord [Jehovah] my God, I pray thee, let 
this child’s soul come into him again, And the Lord [Jehovah] heard the voice 
of Klijah; and the soul of the child came into him again, and he revived. 
And Klijah took the child,'* and brought him down out of the chamber into the 
house, and delivered him unto his mother; and Elijah said, See, thy son liveth, 
And the woman said to Elijah, Now by this I know that thou @t a man of 
God, and that the word of the Lord [Jehovah] in thy mouth ¢s trath, 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Vor, 1—[The Sept, adda hia office, * Wlijah the prophet, the Tishbite.” 
* Vor, Le{ The Sept, has mistaken the Heb, partlelplo s3rjpyy , and by a slight change of the pointing has read 
pees 


sam 6 de Mcafav, “who was of Thesbe,” The Alex, Sept, also omits the word @eaPires, It has been much questioned 
whether Kiijah was of the Thesbe in Galilee mentloned Tobit 1, 2 (see Exeg, Com,), Against this supposition is the 


fact that the Jews af our Lord's thine believed that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet” (dno, vil, 52), 
§ Vor 1, [47 spb-ow vp is strongly emphatio: mist ego et non alius vir, etiansi propheta sit vel prophetam 


mentiatir, diwero, Seb, Sem, 

4 Vor, Be [The phinse sypnbyp , the amblguity of whieh is exnetly rendered In the English “before,” allows elther 
the opinion that the brook wason the east of the Jordan (Luseb,, Jerome, v, Raumer, &e,, with whom our author), or that 
{i wie on the weet (llelund, Robinson, &e,) 

5 Vor, 4- foany ia translated ravens in all the VV, except the Arab, ; yet so important a commentator as 8, Je- 


rome siya: Orbiin accolee ville in finibua Arabum, Hlice dederunt climenta, But see Exeg, Com. 
© Vor, beef the Vat Sept. says the vavens brought bread in the moming and flesh in the evening, 


7 Vor, T—[The Heb, word here used for rain, ov , 18 the same as in-ver, 14 and In xyiil. 41, but different from =a 
As AT 


coupled with dew, In ver, 1. Tt denotes heawy rain, 
4 Vor M—[The Sept, eurlously has hore and in ver, 18 réevocs in the plural, 
9 Vor, dd[The form in the text wn Is pointed by the Masovets and marked In the k’ri as to be understood yp, 


Th may, however, be considered as the dfn, nm ith veduplicated syllable al and read JAN , See Ewald Krit, Gramm, 
§ 938 0, Ch, 

"Vor, 1h —=The ert pyayey in place of tha eth ggypy=pyp is unnecessiry, Manver: Accentws major voct Soa} 
adponendua, poat “spy vera cogitatione repetendum est edebab 8 edebant, According to Kell, the feminine form 
bsg) io to be taken as an iidefinite neuter; and it, he and she, ate. [The reading of the k’ri, however, is sustained by 


many MSS, 
1 Vor, 10 [rsby = tmepdor, the upper chamber which is often built upon the roof of Oriental houses, and to which 
ins 


there was necess without passing through the house, 
1 Var, 21—[on lit, “he measured himself,” ¢, e@ stretched himself, 


18 Vor, 23,—[The Vat, Sept, omlts the greater part of ver, 22 and the first clause of ver, 28,—F. G.] 

pheten des Alten wnd Neuen Testaments, s, 10 sq. 
Winer: 2. W.-B. I. s, 317 sq. Mwald: Geschichte Is- 
raels ITT, 8, 485 sq, und 688 sq, Kurtz, in Herzog’s 
Ro, Vl, 8, 164 59q. Sartorius: lias und lisa, 
8, left der Vortrdge diber die Propheten, Basel, 
1862, Menken: Christliche Homilien diber die 
Heschichte des Propheten Elias, 2 Bd, der gesammelten 
Schriften, Bremen, 1858, (These 1798 homilies 
are, as the preface rightly remarks, ‘'a complete . 
ascetic commentary.” They are to this day un- 


PRELIMINARY, 


The history of the prophet Riijah, which begins 
with the chapter now before va, is continued in 
chapbora xvill,, xix, xxi, 2 Kinesi,, and is brought 
to na conclusion in 2 Kings ii, belones, as is 
known, not only to the weightiost portions of our 
own, but of the Old Testament historical books 
ponorally, Heneo it has been the object frequently, 
both of special theologleal inquiry and also of 


dovotional consideration, In this respect we name 
here; Nichhorm: Ueber die Prophetensagen aus dem 
Teicha Israel (in der aligem, Bibliothek der bibl, 
Literatur IV, 2 4, 198 sq.) Niemeyer: Charak- 
tevintih der Bibel V, 8, 26 sq. Knobel; Der Prophe- 
tinmus der Hebrder 11, 8,78 sq. Rédiger: Jn der 
JTall, Eneyelopddie Ba, 83 6, 820, Késter; Die Pro- 





surpassed, and belong to what is best that has 
ever been said and written upon Hlijah,) Fr. W. 
Krummacher ; Alias der Thisbiter, 4. Ause.. Wberf., 
1851, °K, M, Wirth: Das Leben des Propheten Elias, 
Predigten, Bern, 1853, FV. Bender: Alttestamentliche 
Lebensbilder in Predigten, 3. Bindchen: Die Propheten 
Hlias und Elisa, Stuttgart, 1858, [See ajso Dean 
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Stanley: Jewish Church, Lecture xxx. F, D. 
Maurice: Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 


Sermon viii. Bp. Hall: Contemplations, &c., Book 
xvii. 6, 7, 8. IF. W. Robertson: Sermons, Second 
Series, vii—K. H.] 3 


Besides the sections in our books just re- 
ferred to, we have no further accounts of the 
history of -Flijah. As his activity was limited 
to the kingdom of Israel, the Chronicles, which 
are occupied specially with the kingdom ‘of 
Judah, furnish no parallel accounts. They make 
no mention of Hlijah, except that he wrote a 
letter to. king Joram (2 Chron, xxi. 12 sq.), of 
which, however, we find nothing in our books, 
Elsewhere in the Old Testament, Mlijah is men- 
tioned but once (Mal. iv. 5). © How high he stood 
in the estimation of the later Jews may be learned 
from the praise of him in the Wisdom of Solomon 
(xlviii. 1-12). In the New Testament no prophet 
is mentioned and extolled so frequently as Wlijah : 
whence certainly it follows that in the time of 
Christ and of the Apostles generally, a high sig- 
nificance was attached to him in the sphere of the 
history of redemption. Rabbinical tradition sup- 
plements indeed the history of the prophets, but 
its statements are so marvellous, and in part so 
absurd (Cf. Schéttgen, Hor. heb. IL., p. 533 ; ae 
menger, Hitdeckies “Judenthun nay é. 401 sq.), that 
not the slightest historical value can be conceded 
to them. They certainly show, however, the ex- 
traordinary estimation in which then and always 
Hlijah stood amongst the Jews. Origen, Jerome, 


and Husebius mention apocryphal accounts of 


Elijah, and even the Mohammedans have their 
fables about him (See Winer s. 320 and Mwald s. 
548), 

In respect now of the narrations in our books, as 
to form and contents, they, are so unmistakably dis- 
tinguishable from the chapters which precede, and 
which are inserted amongst them (xv., xvi., xx., and 
xxii.), as to place it beyond doubt that they belong 
to another documentary source, the work as- 
suredly of some prophet, and probably incorpo- 
rated into the great historical collection in the 
hands of our author (see Introd. § 2). Lately, 
distinctions between the different accounts have 
been made; and it has been maintained that they 
are the product of different periods. According to 
Ewald, chap. xxi. is the most ancient, and 2 Kings 
chap. i. 2-17 the latest section (so Thenins also 
in respect of the latter) ; but that the main portion, 
(chaps. xvii., xviii, xix., 2 Kings ii. 1-18) was 


written by one person, who lived at the close of 


the eighth or the beginning of the seventh 
century, 7. e., some two hundred years after Elijah. 
This view rests, however, upon a completely un- 
justifiable perversion of the history, by virtue of 
which the punishment of Naboth (chap. xxi.) de- 
eided the whole turn of affairs in Israel. When 
the author of the main portion of the narrative 
lived cannot be determined. That ‘he cannot have 
lived before the end of the eighth or the first half 
of the seventh century,” is an assumption which 
rests only upon the undemonstrated opinion of the 
unhistorical character of the story of Elijah in 
general, but which does not necessarily follow from 
this. Who in that period, far from being an in- 
significant one, could have been the author? 
Recent criticism, on account of the ‘ accumu- 
lation of the miraculous” in the expositions of 
the life and work of Hlijah contained in our 








books, pronounces it more or less unhistorical, 
At first the attempt was made to explain this 
miraculous element away by giving to the events 
concerned a merely natural ‘coloring (cf. Kaeget. 
Handbuch des Alt. degioouad 8 and 9; St. Bauer, 
Lebr. Mythologie IJ. s. 156 sqg.’and Gesch. der hebr 
Nation 11. s. 406 righ Ausfihrliche Hrklivung der 
Wunder IT. s, 148), but, as Winer mildly expresses 
it, ‘not with a very felicitous result,” examples of 
which shall be cited below. Subsequently this 
was entirely abandoned. The view now current 
takes this form: we have before us here, “not 
history strictly speaking, but a tradition-sketch ;” 
the entire delineation wears often “a wholly fabu- 
lous character” (Thenius), and is hence full of “ the 
marvellous ” (Winer), and yet “the fabuious is so 
closely connected with the historical that it is scarce- 
ly possible to separate the one from the other in all 
particulars ” (Rédiger, Knobel). The latest way of 
looking at the matter goes still farther, claiming 
that the documentary source employed by our 
author “is a poetico-prophetic work of a later age, 
in which the image of such an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon as Iélijah had gradually become stronger 
and more colossal,” that in this work, still further, 
“older narratives and treatises were manifestly 
made use of,” only “the author, coneciving of 
everything with poetic loftiness, lifted up the 
reader even to a height often dizzy, has formed 
anew the whole history of Elijah and of his time.” 
It is ‘a wonderful, creative representation of the 
sublimest prophetic truths,” and “is freed besides 
of every fetter of prosaic historical material” 
(Mwald, /. ¢., s. 5384 sg., whose words Misenlohr, as 
usual, repeats). Bunsen has expressed this view 
in the sharpest way (Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde V. 
2, 8.540. sg.): **The whole narration of the life of 
Elijah is a firmly welded popular epic in its execu- 
tion, from the beginning to end . . . for the won- 
derful power of this spirit and for his astonishing 
manifestations our poem serves better than a dry 
narration of the actual occurrences. It is the 
fruit of an inspiration which he, like some super- 
human being as it were, awakened in his dis- 
ciples. Nothing but boundless ignorance, or, 
where historical criticism has not died out, only 
an hierarchical-dilettanti reaction, foolhardy hy- 
poerisy or weak-headed fanaticism, would wish to 
demand the faith of the Christian community in 
the historic truth of these miracles as if they had 
actually taken place.” Reserving details for the 
particular statements, we remark as follows, in a 
general way, upon these various modes of view of 
the new criticism. 

(a) In respect of ‘the accumulation of the mira- 
culous,” from which the new criticism generally, 
in disputing the historical character of the ac- 
count about Hlijah, proceeds, Kurtz says— It must 
be confessed that these miracles, partly at least, 
are surprising through their outwardness, and 
that, were we justified in supposing that mythical 
embellishments entered into the biblical history 
at all, here (and in Elisha’s story) more than any- 
where else would they be found.” If indeed it be 
presupposed that a miracle is anjimpossibility, and 
is to be relegated, consequently, to the sphere of le- 
gend or of fiction, the history of Klijah must appear 
certainly aslegendary and unhistorical, Butif this be 
not presupposed, the frequent manifestation ¢f the 
miraculous in this history cannot surprise us. The 
entire history (Hetlsgeschichte) of the Old and New 
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Testament, as the actual revelation of the living, 
holy God, who is infinitely above all natural, finite 
being, is a great continuous miracle, and is likewise 
the soil in which all miracles, in particular, are 
rooted. But as it has, like every other history, 
its main epochs, which form the gathering-points 
of its development, so it is agreeable to its nature, 
that just at these very points the miraculous 
should appear stronger, more distinctly and more 
frequently, and the appearance of any person who 
stands at the apex of a new epoch should be ac- 
companied by miracles. The concentration of re- 
velation leads, in the nature of the case, to a con- 
centration of the miraculous, and moreover, in a 
way which corresponds with the steps in the de- 
velopment of the people, and the position of the 
person who leads them. Such was the case with 
Moses, the founder of the Covenant, and with 
Christ its finisher, and it would be surprising if ‘in 
the case of Elijah, the restorer of the Covenant 
(see below, Historical and Bthical), miracle should 
not be present. Ewald confesses this when (s. 510) 
he says: ‘‘ The sphere of religion is always that 
of wonder, while that of strong faith in the being 
and agency of heavenly powers is in action as 
well as experience; where also there is the 
strongest intensity of true religion, there will 
such wonders in part actually take place through 
the activity of the believing spirit, and in part will 
be experienced, at least, by believing hearts . 

In so far were the days of Hlijah and of Elisha, 
then, when the true religion was compelled to 
maintain itself most stringently against its inter- 


nal foes, as rich in wonders as of old the days of 


Moses and of Joshua had been.” Sartorius also 
justly remarks: ‘ The activity of these prophets 
of an older time did not consist in testimonies 
simply by word of mouth, in long speeches and 
extended diseourses, like those of the later pro- 
phets, but in deeds laid upon them by God, 
wrought by them in the strength of God, which 
they taught people rightly to understand only, 
in brief statement, as a sign from the Lord. , 
Especially was the falling away at that time at 
such a pass that the conversion of souls could 
not be accomplished by words simply, but by de- 
monstrations of the power of the living God, and 
these we see now in the miracles of Elijah.” 
What Christ says in John vy. 36 of His works. is 
true, mutatis mutandis, of Elijah, They were 
signs and witnesses, and there can be no discus- 
sion here of a surprising ‘“ outwardness ” in any 
particular. They have all a spiritual kernel, and 
often speak deeper and londer than words. The 
proof of this devolves upon the exegesis. If the 
legendary be so cemented with the historical, as the 
new criticism confesses, that it is ‘‘ impossible” to 
separate them, the accounts generally can have no 
historic worth, and it would be more consistent, 
critically, to explain them as fiction. For the rest, 
supposing that tradition has added this or that, it 
by no means follows, as has been assumed, that 
all the miraculous belongs to the legendary only, 
and is unhistorical. The miraculous which the 
Jewish tradition has grafted upon the biblical ac- 
counts is of the sort which can be readily dis- 
tinguished from that which in the Bible itself is 
explained away as legendary. But never would 
a tradition, running out into what is irregular and 
extraordinary, have been formed, had Elijah’s ap- 
pearing been without any miracle. 
$ 








(b) The notion that the accounts of Elijah are 
portions of a larger poetical work, in fact a na- 
tional epic, does away readily with many diffi- 
culties, but at the same time is involved in irrecon- 
cilable contradictions. No one can deny that the 
author of our books wished to write an historical 
work. Had he regarded the history of Elijah, as 
contained in his documentary sources, not as 
history but as ‘ fiction,” he would not have incor- 
porated it into his work, and have placed it side 
by side with the other documents to which he 
appealed. Least of all would he have done this 
in amain portion, in the history of the prophet 
who makes an epoch in the history of the monar- 
chy, yea, of the theocracy of the Old Covenant. 
Of course, if he held that to be history which he in- 
corporated into his own work he would have claimed 
in its behalf acceptance upon the part of his readers. 
Tf, finally, it were ‘‘fiction,” that objection of “ un- 
limited ignorance,” absence of ‘historic sense,” 
“foolhardy hypocrisy,” or ‘‘weak-headed fanati- 
cism” would before all strike him, and he would, 
at the same time, disclaim for his whole history 
all trustworthiness and credibility. If the docu- 
mentary source belonged to the end of the eighth 
or the beginning of the seventh century, then for 
the space of two hundred years, down to the days 
of our author, no one remarked that it did not 
contain history, but was only a fiction. The his- 
tory of Israel was likewise the history of the di- 
vine revelation, and consequently a matter not for 
the poets but for the prophets (see Introd. § 2), 
and nothing can be more certain than that the 
prophet who composed the documentary source, 
did not mean to write a popular epic, but history. 
But apart from every other consideration, the narra- 
tives about Elijah, notwithstanding their peculiar 
coloring, are not related to the remaining portions 
of our books as poetry to prose. The extreme 
simplicity and directness of the narratives (ef 
Thenius, Comment. s. 218), the pregnancy of ex- 
pression, the frequent designation of places, the 
many individual characteristico-psychological traits 
impart to the whole an historical impress so un- 
mistakable, that the events narrated cannot pos- 
sibly be regardeé. as a poetic costume and ‘ repre- 
sentation of the sublimest prophetic truths” and 
general religious ideas. Ewald’s view, that the’ 
author of the documentary source had gathered 
together everything with poetic elevation, and 
has lifted his readers up to a height which is 
often giddy, contradicts flatly his own previous 
assertion: ‘‘ How grand everything said of him 
(Elijah) may be, still all accounts ean be but a 
feeble image of the original grandeur, and the all- 
conquering might of this great prophetic hero of 
the ten tribes.” If the appearing of Elijah were 
originally so grand—and “there can be no doubt 
actually of the marvellousness of his prophetic 
activity "—if he achieved the ‘incredible miracle 
of a complete alteration in the condition of the 
ten tribes at that time,” we see no reason why 
the author of the documentary source could or 
would have been moved ‘to form anew the whole 
history of Elijah and of his time,” “to make an 
entire new thing,” and to ‘get rid of every fetter 
in the way of a lower historical material.” When 
Bunsen says, “ we have legends, not myths,” but 
adds, ‘the historical character of the life and of 
the personality is not at all imperilled thereby,” 
this is simply a contradiction. For legends are no 
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history, and in the way of history all that remains 
is that once an Elijah lived and did great things; 
all besides is insecure and uncertain, is in fact 
legend presented in a poetic garment, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And Elijah the Tishhite. Whien 
under Ahab the falling away from Jehovah iu 
Israel reached a degree never hitherto known 
(chap. xvi. 30-34), then the prophet Elijah ap- 
peared and announced to the king, &e. Theuius is 
of the opinion that the proper opening of the 
history of Hlijah here is missing, and that the 
manner of his appearance presupposes an activity 
in the past. Von Gerlach also says, “ the history 
has a great gap here, at its beginning,” for Elijah 
appears as ove in connection with whom extra- 
ordinary occurrences were known for a long time. 
But this view is not necessary. It is in the highest 
degree probable that Elijah lived, up to that 
moment, in retirement, that his prophetic activity 
first began with his encounter with Ahab, and that 
then his history, strictly speaking, began, like that 
of Mark and Matthew, and of John the Baptist his 
copy. This sudden coming forth corresponds well 
with the peculiarity of his appearing, hence also 
Jesus Sirach (Keclesiasticus xlviil. 1-12) begins his 
eulogy upon Hlijah with the words: ‘Then stood 
up Elias the prophet as tire, and his word burned 
like a lamp. He brought a sore famine upon them,” 


&e. The name pds or mx (2 Kings i. 3 sq.), 


2. @., not, according to the old* interpreters : My 
strength is Jehovah, but: My God is Jehovah, 
refers to the life’s calling of the prophet, which 
was to bear witness against Jehovah as the one 
true God over against Baal. It is not at all likely 
that he gave this significant name to himself 
(Thenius). In chap. xxi. 17 he is called the 7ish- 
bite without any addition. In Tob. i. 2 only, is 
Oio3y, a place, mentioned, ‘which is at the right 
hand of that city which is called properly Naph- 
tali, in Galilee above Aser.” As there is no 
mention anywhere gf a place of that name, this 


‘must be the Thisbe. The addition ty; yim 


says that Elijah of Thisbe was born in Galilee, 
but was living in Gilead, in the land lying over 
against Ephraim, on the other side of Jordan, 
Instead of *awriD Ewald, Thenius, and Kurtz 


wish, after the Sept. (6 OeaBirne 6 &x OccoeBav Tic 
Taiadd), to read’ ‘awn, so that the’sense would 


be, the Tishbite, namely, of the Thisbe which is in 
Gilead, but which is not the Thisbe in Galilee, 
mentioned in Tob. i. 2. But there is no proof 
that there was a Thisbe in Gilead. Even avin 


does not force us to this reading: for it does not 
designate a stranger, ¢.e., a non-Israelite, but one 
who had wandered off into another tribe, and was 
dwelling there, like the still stronger 4) in Judges 


xvii. 7 of the Levite who was of Bethlehem in 
Judah, and had settled himself in Ephraim. That 


the generally plene written 3Y}m stands here 


without } makes nothing against the Masoretie 
punctuation (Keil on the place). Whether Elijah 
came from the unknown Thisbe in Galilee, or from 
the equally unknown Thisbe in Gilead, is a matter 
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of no moment, but it is certain that he came 
over into Samaria from the country east of the 
Jordan. 

Said unto Ahab, &c. It is often maintained 
that the words of Elijah are the conclusion of a 
longer conference with Ahab, and the Talmnd 
(Sanhed. xxii. 1) states the occasion and the con- 
tents of the same, but most arbitrarily. The 
prophet surely entered into no dispute withAhab. 
According to his constantly observed plan, he ap- 
peared before the backslider with a short but 
incisive word, which he understood well enough 
without any extended reasoning. As the Lord God 
of Israel liveth is the usual form of an oath, which 
here at the same time places Jehovah, the only 
living God, in contrast with Baal, the dead idol. 
The addition also, the God of Israel, stands out in its 
full meaning: the true living God is He also who had 
chosen Israel and made a covenant with them, which 
was now shamefully broken by idolatry. With 
the words, before whom I stand (chap. i. 2; x. 5, 8), 
Klijah designates himself to the king as the ser- 
yant and ambassador of Jehovah, and that as such 
he stands before him and announces the impend- 
ing punishment. This punishment, that there 
should be no dew nor rain, was not arbitrary and 
prejudiced, but was threatened in the law for the 
sin of falling away, and suited the especial circum- 
stances. The fruitful land of Canaan was prom- 
ised to the people, after their exodus from Kgypt, 
on the condition that they would keep the cove- 
nant of Jehovah, and not serve other gods. Butin 
the event of a falling away it was threatened that 
the heavens should become brass, and the earth 
iron, @. ¢, that it should become unfruitful; and 
this, for an agricultural people, was the direst evil 
(Lev. xxvi.19 sq. ; Deut. xi. 16 sg. ; xxviii. 23 sg. 5 
of. 1 Kings viii, 35; Amos. iv. 7 sq.). Never 
hitherto had the covenant been broken, and idol- 
atry been formally introduced, as under Ahab: if 
ever at all, now must the threatening be carried 
into execution. Such a punishment was at the 
same time an evidence against the Baal-worship ; 
for since Baal was worshipped conspicuously as 
the generating Nature-power, so was the impend- 
ing drought and barrenness a tangible proof of the 
impotence and nullity of this idol. It is not to be 
overlooked that Elijah, while he announces the 
coming of the punishment threatened by Moses, 
and in a certain degree executes it, places himself, 
at the outset, in the direct position of a mediator 
and founder of the covenant, as another Moses, 
z. e., as the restorer of the covenant. The prophet 
announces the continuance of the drought only 
in a general way, because it would depend upon the 
conduet of the king and of the people. He there- 
fore adds, but according to my word, perhaps ‘in 
opposition to others, particularly the prophets of 
Baal” (Keil), certainly for the humiliation of the 
haughty king, who had set himself up above Je- 
hovah and his commandment, and now must feel 
himself dependent upon the word of a man whom 
he despised, one of his subjects, but who, never- 
theless, ‘‘ was standing before Jehovah.” 

. Vers. 2-3. Andthe word of the Lord came 
unto him, &c. How Ahab received the announce- 
ment of the prophet, whether angrily or indiffer- 
ently, is not stated. Certainly he did not lay hands 
upon him, who seems tohave disappeared as un- 
expectedly as he came. From the more general 
direction eastward, which is followed by the more 
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especial yp-by of Jordan, Thenius justly concludes 


tl.at the brook Cherith flowed easterly from Jordan 
(Gen. xvi. 12; xxiii. 19; Josh. xviii. 14), in op- 
position to the tradition which locates it this 
side the same river (see Keil). What recent 
writers deliver in respect of its situation are, 
after all, uncertain guesses, and nothing can be 
gathered concerning it from its name FD, 4. ¢., 


separation. The assertion that the ‘‘ brook” was 
ealled Cherith, 7. e.. drying up, because it used to 
dry up (Krummacher) much sooner than all others, 
is a sort of lucus a non lucendo. For it seems, on 
the other hand, to have belonged to the class of 
perennial fountains, and upon that account to have 
been pointed out to the prophet in the time of 
drought. Certainly the prophet was not concealed 
“in order to get out of the way of importunate 
prayers for the removal of the punishment ” 
(Keil), for a man of such inflexible will would not 
tind it necessary to get out of the way of such 
prayers. We surmise rather that his design was 
to be safe from the persecution of Ahab and 
Jezebel; for he would be able the more readily 
to fly into the neighboring kingdom of Judah. It 
was also requisite, after that great declaration, 
that he should again retire into the obscurity from 
which he had emerged, and not appear again 
“until men were convinced of the truth of his 
word by the results thereof, and would feel their 
need of him and of his God, and he could labor 
mightily and decisively against the idol-worship” 
(Menken). Since God had appointed him to an 
extraordinary task, it was necessary, after he had 
begun it with the announcement of the judicial 
punishment, to retire into obscurity, in order to 
prepare for all that his calling brought with it, 
both great and grievous. The sojourn in the 
desert was ‘“‘the time when he grappled and 
wrestled in prayer for his people, and was himself 
purified and strengthened for his future deeds” 
(Von Gerlach). “Most of the saints and great men 
lived, before their entrance upon their public 
career, in profound obscurity: so Moses, so Jesus 
himself, so Paul, who spent three years in Arabia 
after his conversion. God receives His people 
first in silence in his school, until He can use them 
openly (Calwer Bib.). The second Elijah, John the 
Baptist (Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 12), was in the wilder- 
ness when the command of God came to him to 
appear openly (Luke i. 80; iii. 2). 

Vers. 4-6. Ihave commanded the ravens, 
&c. To command means ‘‘as much as to make 
use of them in the execution of his purposes” 
(Berleb. Bibel). As the God who hath made heaven 
and earth and all that therein is, hath ‘‘ command- 
ed” the serpents (Amos ix. 3), and the clouds 
(isa. v. 6; Ps. lxxviii. 23), the sea also (Job 
xxxviil. 11), so likewise the ravens. By means of 
these the supply of the prophet with food is 
promised, not “against their own voracity, be- 
cause subject to the will of God” (Thenius), but 
because they have their habitat, and are found in 
wild and desolate places (Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. 
ii. 14). As the raven, according to Ley. xi. 15; 
Deut. xiv. 14, belongs to the unclean class of birds, 


Kimchi and other rabbins, referring to Hzek. xxvii. 
27, explain pany as merchants. But apart from 


the consideration that ay by itself never means 








merchant, Elijah was not to eat the ravens, and the 
eating only of unclean creatures was forbidden. 
It is even still worse to read D°D7y , 7. ., Arabians 


(L Chron. xxi. 16), or to suppose that the in- 
habitants of the unknown city Orbo, or of the 
rock Oreb (Judges vii. 25), are meant (cf. on the 
other hand Bochart, Mieroz. II. i. 2). Gumpach is 
altogether out of the way when he translates ver. 
6,—and the ravens coming to him were bread and 
meat; for then Elijah would have been compelled 
to eat, in order to be nourished, unclean creatures 
forbidden by the law. 

Vers. 7-12. And it came to pass after a 
while, &c. Not after the course of a year, but 
after some time ; for O95 can only be understood 

a 


of the space of a year when the connection ne- 
cessarily requires it, as in Judg. xi. 40; xvii, 10; 
Lev. xxy. 29. Luther’s translation: after several 
days, is also incorrect. Zarephath lay between Tyre 
and Sidon, also in the native land of Jezebel. 
There is still extant a village named Surafend 
with remains of an ancient date (Robinson’s Pales- 
tine, vol. II. p. 474-475). The ‘‘ commanding” 
here is the same as in ver. 4—The widow wo- 
man, &e., ver. 10. From the fact that she was 
gathering sticks-it is evident that the woman was 
poor and forsaken. To test whether she were the 
person who was to provide for him, wearied by 
his journey in the heat of the sun, he begs her 


first of all for a drink of water (by %p a drinking- 


eup which he had brought from the brook Cherith 
is to be understood), As she readily complied 
with his request he went further, and asked 
for a mouthful of bread, and observes from her 
reply, in which she speaks only of her son, and not 
of her husband, that she was a widow, and also 
that she knew Jehovah, the God of Israel. Then 
he was no longer in doubt that she was the person 
who was to care for him. yh2 at the conclusion 


of ver. 11 is not to be connected with np? but 
with ond- “ms: a bit of bread which thou hast 


(Sep. yopdv aptov tov év tH yerpt cov). From the 
oath by “ Jehovah,” and the addition “thy God” 
itis obvious that the woman recognized in the 
man thus asking of her an Israelitish pr ophet, 
which, indeed, his dress proclaimed (2 Kings i. 8), 
and likewi ise that she also knew of Jehovah the 
God of Israel. The supposition that she knew 
only the name of this God, and then, “so much 
the more to secure confidence” (Thenius), swore 
not by her own, but by the God of Elijah, makes 
her simply a hypocrite; for no one swears by a 
God whom he does not honor and recognize as a 
God. She indeed names Jehovah the God of the 
prophet, but while she swears by this God she 
gives it to be understood that the God of the pro- 
phet is also her God. In any event she was not a 
worshipper of the Phcenician Baal and Astarte, 
otherwise an Elijah would not have been directed 
to her. How and where she learned to know the 
God of Israel, we do not ascertain. But it is cer- 
tain that she knewhim. It isnot impossible that 
she was an Israelite by birth, who had been mar- 
ried to a Phoenician. To dwell in a foreign land, 
with an Israelitish widow, seems entirely suitable 
to the prophet’s situation. The passage in Luke 
iv. 25 does not suggest that she was a heathen 
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and worshipper of idols, but that she was not in 
the native land of the prophet. By divi “the 


smallest-sized bread in the form of cake is to be 
understood (Thenius). It is baked in hot ashes; 
the Sept. has éyxpudiag (cf. Ps. xxxv. 16). JD is a 


little vessel for holding meal. Oil was used in bak- 
ing. The woman was collecting the wood to have 
her last “baking,” for she saw before her death 
from starvation. 

Vers. 13-16. And Hlijah said unto her, 
Fear not, &c. The proplict attaches to his word of 
consolation a demand which was, for the woman, a 
severe test of her faith. Never would he have 
made the demand, and still less would she have 


paid any attention to it (ver. 15), hadshe been a 


heathen and worshipped idols. That at the word 
of Jehovah, the God of Israel (ver. 14), she did 
what the prophet bade her, certainly shows a faith 
which could scarcely be found in Israel. wn is 
the infinitive 4m with the syllable jn repeated as 


in chap. vi. 19. The addition, and her house, ver. 15, 
while in ver. 12 and 13 her son only is mentioned, 
means that there was so much meat and oil that 
even her poor relations came to partake thereof. 
The Sept. in vers. 12 and 13, without any authority, 
has Toic réxvorc, and in ver. 15, 74 réxva, and Thenius 
wouldlike to make the text to conform to this. 
The same author, without reason, wishes, with the 
Vulgate (et ea illa die), to refer Dp) to the follow- 


ing verse: and from that time the barrel wasted 
not. It means simply a long while, like Gen. 
xl. 4; Numb. ix. 22. 

Vers. 17-18. And it came to pass after 
these things, &c. It went so far with the sick 
son that ‘‘there was no breath left in him.” The 
same expression occurs also-in Dan. x.17 (¢f 1 
Kings x. 5), but where it does not, however, at all 
describe death (7. e., being in a state of death). It 
would be a mistake to maintain that these words 
can mean only that he died. We must rather con- 


elude, that as the text does not say mp it did 


not mean to say it. Vers. 18 and 20 likewise do not 
compel us to think of a being in a state of death, and 
Josephus, who certainly was not afraid of the mira- 


culous, gives our words thus—'d¢ Kai ray poynv 


ageivat car JdEat vexpdv. The illness was certainly 
mortal, and the boy would have remained in a breath- 
less and lifeless condition, had not Elijah rescued 
him from death. The action of the, prophet is 
hence miraculous, which he did not perform by his 
own human power, but which the God who doeth 


wonders achieved through him. The formula -aD 
3) (cf 2 Sam. xvi. 10; Judges xi. 12; 2 Kings 


iii. 13; Matt. viii. 29; John ii. 4) has, according to 
the connection, a somewhat different sense. Here 
it expresses, as the respectful form of address, 
“Man of God,” shows, not strong dislike, or ‘the 
breaking up of outward fellowship and a demand 
for his departure ” (Thenius), but distress and la- 
mentation : Is this the result of my association with 
thee? Must such sorrow befall me because thou 
art with me? The words immediately following are 
to be connected therewith; nxa , &e., which do not 


convey a positive accusation or objection, but, with 
the Sept., Vulgate, Thenius, and others, are to 
be understood interrogatively: Was it necessary 





for thee to come to me, &c. As mothers, at the loss 
of a beloved child, often seek for the reason of it 
in some definite occasion, so here the: troubled 
woman has the thought that the death of her son 
is a punishment for her sin, which first becomes 
known properly before God through the man of 
God, who, as such, is in a special intercourse with 
God. We can scarcely find ‘‘ the presumption” in 
this thought, that ‘the appearance of a higher 
being brings undoubtedly death to the person to 
whom it happens” (Menken after Hess), but rather 
the erroneous supposition that by intercourse with 
the holy man of God, and in contrast with him, 
her sinful nature first becomes clear and known to 
the holy God. As in contrast with the holy will of 
God revealed in the law, man in his sinfulness 
knows himself, the same is true also in contrast 
with such men as walk before the holy God, and 
within whom His holy will lives and works 
(Luke vy. 8). The error lay in this—that the wo- 
man supposed that in the degree in which she had 
come to the knowledge and the feeling of her sin, 
God also was then taking cognizance of it, and 
punishing her. ‘Folly indeed in the thought, 
but in this folly what truth of feeling and humi!- 
ity ” (Krummacher). This error the prophet sets 
aside, not by means of a long didactie reply, but 
by a rescuing action which must have convinced 
her that the distress did not overtake her on ac- 
count of her special sin, but imép ty¢ dbEn¢ Tov 
Oeov, and that “the works of God might be 
manifest thereby” (John ix. 3; xi. 4). 

Vers. 19-23. And he took him out of her 
bosom, &e. He goes “into his lonely chamber in 
order to be alone with his God, and to be able to 
pray all the.more freely. Here he pours out his 
heart, inwardly moved by sympathy at the grief 
of the mother, and much distressed at the incom- 
prehensibleness and unexpectedness of this divine 
providence, in humble trustfulness before his God ” 
(Menken). Cf. Acts ix. 40; 2 Kingsiv. 33. In 
the question to God (ver. 20) there is no cavil; it 
is rather the expression of a man wrestling in 
prayer with God, who does not doubt that God 
will hear him (James i. 6)—And he laid him, 
&c. How this was done is more fully stated in 2 
Kings iv. 34. Like Christ, the prophet of all pro- 
phets, when he healed the dumb, and the blind, 
and the blind from his birth (Mark vii. 33; viii. 
23; John ix. 6, 7), so Elijah proceeded in this 
case. He employs rational means for warming 
and re-vivifying, not with the hope that of them- 
selves they would prove effectual, but in the sure 
confidence that God, in answer to his weeping 
supplication, would impart supernatural, divine, 
t. é., life-giving, force to the natural human instru- 
ments, and this happened.—Three times Elijah 
stretched himself upon the child, calling upon God, 
not so much because everything to be thoroughly 
and completely done must be done thrice (three 
are the true unit), as rather because the calling 
upon the name of Jehovah in the old covenant 
was a threefold act (Ps. lv. 18; Dan. vi. 10); 
thrice in the high-priestly benediction was the 
name of Jehovah laid upon Israel (Numb. vi. 22) ; 
thrice did the seraphim before the throne of Je- 
hovah ery out holy (Isa. vi. 3). 

Ver. 24. And the woman said, &c. The 
sense of her words is not that she had doubted 
hitherto whether Elijah were actually a man of 
God, but that now she knew it; for she names him 
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such in ver. 18, and as such regards him as the 
cause of her grievous visitation. Rather she ex- 
plains, now (A AMY Ruth ii. 7; 2 Kings y. 22), 


she is convinced anew and most assuredly about 
it. DN at the ond is not to be taken adverbial- 


ly: that thou art tr uly a prophet and speakest the 
word of Jehovah, but as a substantive: that 
which thou, in the name of Jehovah, speakest as 
His word is truth, upon which one ‘can entirely 
repose. The experience in ver. 14 is confirmed 
here to its fullest extent. Menken is incorrect 
here in understanding by nN “the whole 


announcement of the truth, all taken together, 
which Elijah had said and taught during his stay 
in her house, concerning truth “and error, the wor- 
ship of idols and the worship of God,” &. The 
expression never means this, but always simply 
the word of Jehovah which He Himself speaks or 
has spoken, 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The jirst coming forth of Eijah is in the 
highest degree characteristic, and, as it were, the 
superseription, in the way of action, to his entire 
appearing; for it throws light, at the outset, upon 
the peculiarity both of his personality and of his 
public activity. Living until then in the greatest 
obscurity and entirely unknown, he stands sud- 
denly there “like one fallen from the clouds, to be 
compared with the lightning of God, like a light- 
ed fire-brand hurled by the hand of Jehovah” 
(Krummacher), and after he had spoken his word, 
which ‘ burned like a torch” (Keclesiast. xlviii. 1), 
he again disappears, and no one knew whither he 
had gone (chap. xviii. 10; ¢f 2 Kings ii. 16-18; 1 
Kings ix. 3, 8). Wholly alone, without any pow- 
er or influence behind him, he encountered the 
mighty king fearlessly and courageously, not like 
a suppliant, but threatening and punishing (¢/ 
chap. xviii. 15; xxi. 20; 2 Kings ii. 15 sq.) His 
speech is brief and pithy, firm and aA He 
delivers no elaborated address; the word he speaks 
is like a deed. ‘There is something great, majes- 
tic, divine, in the coming forth of this prophet” 
(Menken). No less striking is the substance of 
his tirst utterance. He announces to the chief of 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, earried over into 
formal idolatry by the sin of Jeroboam, and now 
completely cut loose from the covenant (chap. xix. 
10), the punishment which was threatened in the 
covenant (=law), that he may forsake his evil ways 
and turn unto the God of his fathers. But in this 
he does not bring to light merely one side of his 
prophetic calling, but the core and heart thereof. 
The pecutiar, specific place which he oceupied in 
the economy of grace was to raise up and restore 
the covenant which had been communicated and estab- 
lished by Moses, but had become violated. As restor- 
erand reformer he stands in immediate relation to 
Moses, the founder of this covenant. Hence we 
shall see, not only in the course of his history is 
there much that is analogous with the history of 
Moses, but he appears also together with Moses 
at the transfiguration of the Lord (Luise ix, 28-85), 
and both speak “of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” They both represent 
the Old-Testament economy in contrast with Him 
who, by his “ decease,” carries it to its end and ful- 
filment, As another, second Moses, Hijah’s en- 
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tire personality and work in his calling bears alse 
supremely an historical character. And as the 
restoring and rehabilitation of the covenant de- 
manded, necessarily, an overthrowing and remo- 
val of the idol-wor ship, already deeply rooted and 
powerful, not only must glowing zeal and impar- 
tial strictness be combined in this character so de- 
voted to the law, but also a judicial activity itself 
Hence his acts often have the appearance of hard- 
ness and violence. The period of his appearing 
was, for the covenant-breaking, idolatrous @enera- 
tion, a day of divine judgment; a time of visitation 
and chastening. But in so far as the restoration 
of the covenant did not concern outward, political 
relations, but the ethico-religious relation to Jeho- 
vah, the [Holy One, and aimed to “turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers” (Mal, iv. 6), Elijah was 
properly the prophet of repentance. ‘This, indeed, he 
announced by his dress (2 Kings i. 8), which there- 
after was the official dress of the prophets and 
pe cy of repentance (1 Kings xix. 19; 2 Kings 
; Zach, xiii. 4), and in which he appeared, of 
hee the Lord said, ‘‘and if ye will receive it, 
this is Hlias whieh was for to come” (Matt, iii, 45 
xi, 14; xvii. 11), And what was his first word 
but a call to repentance? Kurtz is somewhat 
one-sided in his judgment on Hlijah’s position in 
the divine economy. He says: “In-his official 
position the absolute one-sidedness of the exhibi- 
tion of law, and the limit of his vision and of 
his activity to the present, which is therewith 
connected, characterizes him... . for the under- 
standing of this, his one-sided position as prophet, 
having to deal neither with hopes nor with promi- 
ses, we should not lose sight of the fact that he 
wrought and lived in the kingdom of Israel, not in 
the kiagdom of Judah. Only there, not here, is 
the coming of a prophet like Hlijah comprehensi- 
ble. In the kingdom of Judah a prophet like Whi- 
jah would certainly have taken a different course 
....there, all would have worked upon him and 
would have made something else out of him.’ If 
this were so, it is not easy to explain why he, in 
preference to all other prophet is, Should have ap- 
peared, along with Moses, at the transliguration 
of Christ, and why the Lord, in the passages al- 
ready cited, should attribute to him such high sig- 
nificance for the Messianic age, just as the pro- 
phet Malachi had already done (iv. 5, 6), Tt 
was not Hlijah’s calling to refer to the Messiah in 
words and discourses, “he had to do only with the 
rehabilitation of the broken covenant, and Messi- 
anic predictions could follow only upon this. Under 
existing circumstances, this could be brought 
about only by great, mighty actions,  Khijah, 
hence, was, as we have already remarked, a pro- 
phet of action, “the great hero-prophet of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes” (wald), His whole career 
was active. His person was a living prophecy of 
him who appeared before the day of tho Lord, the 
day of judgment, so also of graco (¢/. Hengsten- 
berg, Christologie IIT. s. 441 sq.) 

2, The three wonderful ocewrrences which follow 
upon the first coming forth of Hlijah are in immes 
diate relation to the time in which they took place, 
and which was a period of general distress in con- 
sequence of the drought, and it was also a time of 
preparation for the coming activity of the prophet, 
And the transactions here brought together lose 
in this way the appearance of being only accider - 


ae 


_to be Arabs or merchants; 
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tal and arbitrary, which might have happened just 
as suitably at any other time. Far from being 
mere ‘miracles,’ and from calling up and favor- 
ing an unworthy representation of the nature (be- 
ing) of God, they are signs and witnesses of the 
living, personal God over against the apotheosis 
of Nature, and the dead idols which have mouths 
and speak not, eyes and see not, ears and hear 
not, hands and handle not (Ps. exv. 4-7). All 
that is grand and glorious about this God, which 
the Scripture teaches, stands here before us in 
deeds. The God who has made heaven and earth 
and all that therein is, and given to the world its 
laws, does not stand beneath but above it, so that 
“leaves and grass, rain and drought, fruitful and 
unfruitful years, food and drink, health and sick- 
ness, wealth and poverty, and all things, do not 
come to us hap-hazard, but from His fatherly 
hand” (Heidel. Katech.). He does not lack the 
means to deliver out of all distress and even death 
itself (Ps. lxviii. 21): He is near unto all who call 
upon Him. He does for all who call upon Him 
earnestly what they who fear God desire. He 
hears their ery and helps them (Ps. exlv. 18 sq.). 
He often leads them by dark paths, but “they are 
mercy and truth unto such as keep His covenant 
and His testimonies” (Ps. xxv. 10). For Elijah, in- 
deed, the necessary experiences of this period of 
preparation for his great career, were both a trial 
and a strengthening of his faith. When in the 
most fr uitful district itself, where there was scar- 
city, he is remanded first to a desert in which 
there is an absence of all food, and only a brook 
which at any moment might dry up, and thenina 
foreign land to a widow almost at death’s door 
from starvation. But here a calamity befell, out 
of which no deliverance seemed possible. He acts, 
nevertheless, in firm faith and asks no question, 
like the people in the wilderness (Ps. Ixxviii. 19 sq.), 
and the more his faitly is proved and exercised, so 
much the more is it strengthened, so much the 
more gloriously is the power and fidelity of the 
living God verified unto him. Thus disciplined 
and strengthened, he first properly becomes an in- 
strument to destroy the heathen abominations and 
to bear the name of his God before the Gentiles 
and before the kings and before the children of Is- 
rael (chap. xviii.). 

8. Llgal’s subsistence in the desert is and re- 
mains, according to the simple, clear sense of the 
narrative, miraculous. “It is’ almost laughable,” 
as Winer rightly says, when many ancient and 
recent expositors, even Rabbins, make the ravens 
but it is not much bet- 
ter when J. D. Michaelis supposes that Klijah had 
a hunting-ground for ravens, as well also as young 
hares, rats, and mice, which they would carry, to 
their nests, or had trained them as hawks for the 
hunt. Others, like Knobel, perceiving the prepos- 
terousness of such explanations, have referred to 
“the like cases amongst profane writers:” ‘Semi- 
ramis, exposed as a newly-born infant, was nour- 
ished by doves; a bitch gave suck to Cyrus, a she- 
wolf to Romulus and Remus; the same is narrated 
vy ailian, vy. 12, 42, of hinds, mares, bears, goats’? 
(Prophet. der Hebr. If. s. 84; ef. Rédiger, Allg. Hn- 
cyklop. Bd. 33, s. 322). All these myths of chil- 
dren-nursing animals have grown up upon the soil 
of nature-religion, and are consequently specifically 
heathen. ‘Their sense is that the power of nature, 
revealing itself in the suckling animals, is trans- 


; by miracle: 





ferred to the child, or they explain how this or that 
person, remarkable bya special power, has obtained 
it by the same being the distinguishing trait ot 
some animal (ov). What has this romote ro- 
semblance to do with the fact that the God who 
holds in His hand all creatures, provided the neves- 
sary nourishment for his prophet in the wilderness 
by the occupants of this wilderness, the ravens, 
Quite apart from their sense and meaning. not even 
in their outward form do these myths allow of a 
comparison with our narrative. ‘That which has 
been adduced in the way of parallel is equally inap- 
propriate. When Jerome (Opp. i. p. 239) states 
that the hermit Paul was fed daily by a raven pro- 
vided with a half loaf for the period of sixty years, 
this obviously is but an exaggerated imitation of 
our story. Less (Gese”. der Kon. Isr. I. s. 99) refers 
to the ‘‘eredible accounts that exposed children, 
exiles, fugitives have been sustained for a long time 
by animals,” and remarks thereupon : * Such narra- 
tions are rarely questioned, except when they are 
adduced by the writers of the Bible, as proofs of a 
special divine providence;” but he adds, that in 
the case before us much remains that is ‘ inexpli- 
cable.” 

4, The sojourn of Elijah with the widow of Sarep- 
ta, considered quite apart from the fact that it 
served as a preparation for his public activity, con- 
stitutes a weighty moment in his history, because 
it shows us one side of the prophet which is thrown 
into the back-ground in his public career, but 
which, nevertheless, belongs essentially to a com- 
plete portraiture of the great man of God. While 
over against the fallen, covenant-breaking, idol- 
serving generation he was inexorable and uncom- 
prising, denouncing and judging, threatening and 
punishing, to the poor widow he was sympathizing 
and friendly only, full of fellow-feeling and compas- 
sion, comforting, blessing, and helping. Te there, 
for the first time, appears great and wonderful, for 
it is manifest that that harshness and severity was 
not characteristic, not inborn, but was founded in 


| the special place which he was destined to occupy 


in the economy of grace. Never would he have 
fulfilled his calling to put an end to the erme of 
a ruinous idolatry, and to be a second Moses, if he 
had shown the same traits to Ahab and Jezebel 
which he did to the widow of Sarepta. Elijah had to 
make good, first of all, obedience and resignation 
to the will of God at the brook Cherith, compassion 
and loye at Sarepta, then it was that he appeared 
in the sight of God furnished with iron-severity to 
judge and to punish. “ Now since thou hast learned 
sympathy, go hence and preach, and speak to the 
people :” these are the words to him which Chry- 
sostom puts into the mouth of God (Opp. vi. p. 
109). 

5. The narrative represents the fact, that the meat 
in the barrel and the oil in the cruse did not Jail, to 
have been quite as much an extraordinary act of 
God as the previous support by means of the 
ravens. The grossest prejudice alone can say: 
‘Here there is not a syllable that this was done 
God gave his blessing so, that by the 
labor of her hands, assisted perhaps by the pro- 
phet, she secured for herself the necessaries of life ” 
(Dinter, Schull, Bib. on the place). In that case 
Elijah’s promise, ver. 14, was nothing more than 
an exhortation to industry, but no prophet wag 
needed for this. Knobel is equally unsatishictory 
(as above s. 81), when in the whole narrative he 
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finds nothing more than “the view that the bless- 
ing of God rests where men of God are.” The words 
of the Lord, in Luke iv. 25, do not at all authorize 
us to think that this was simply an ordinary act of 
divine providence. Hess (as above s. 104) says: 
“ As for myself, I find the narrative so beautiful 
and as suitable to God as anything, and place con- 
fidence in the old author, when, without fear of 
any wisdom, whether of that time or of to-day, he 
continues, She went and did as Elijah bade her, 
&c.” Menken: This whole history glorifies God, 
whom the Scripture teaches us to know in His 
unapproachable greatness and in His affable merey 
and condescension. A God such as the human 
heart in the needs of this present life needs always 


and desires; the all-governing Ruler, the alone-in- | 


dependent, the free master over all nature, who 
gives dew and rain, and punishing lands and peo- 
ples, withholds and takes away bread and water. 
But the individual man is not forgotten of Him; no, 
not even the beggar on the highways. He beholds 
not only the whole, but the single parts: He looks 
not only into the palace of kings, but into the huts 
of poverty. The need and misery of a poor widow 
are not too insignificant for Him; He observes her 
sighs and tears, and her silent desolate cabin is for 
Him a place worthy of the revelation of His glory 
and goodness (Is. lvii. 15; Ixvi. 1 sg.). 

6. The revivifying of the child, on account of the 
prophet’s mode of procedure, has been explained 
as a physician's act. The narrative has, so Knobel 
supposes, its foundation ‘‘in the cireumstance that 
the prophets exercised also the function of phy- 
sicians.” The boy, in consequence of frequent con- 
vulsions, suffered a severe fainting-fit, and was 
brought back again to life by pressure. animal 
warmth, and applied restoratives (Meyer in Ber- 
thold’s Theol. Journal iv. 230). According to Enne- 
moser (Maynetism. #. 422) this was a case of animal 
magnetism (Winer, #.- W.-B. I. s. 319). Butnoth- 
ing is more certain than that the text adduces no 
proof of the medical skill of the prophet, nor says 
anything of a human medical act of healing: it sets 
forth an act of God done by means of the prophet. 
Before he stretches himself upon the boy the pro- 
phet calls once and again imploringly upon Him 
who can both kill and make alive (Deut. xxxii. 29; 
1 Sam. ii. 6; 2 Kings v. 7): Let the sonl of this 
child come toit again! ‘‘and Jehovah hearkened to 
the voice of Hlijah.” The revivifying is like an 
answer to prayer. It is not the prophet, as a 
“thaumaturgist” or as a physician employing 
natural means, but Jehovah who hears the prayer 
of His servant and delivers from death. If in addi- 
tion to praying he stretches himself upon the child, 
he did this after the genuine prophetic way; the 
visible human deed served as substratum for the 
divine, and this divine deed is affirmed and attested 
in the prophet’s. The deeds of the prophets are 
signs (MjN) which represent what God does or will 
do by means of them, and are more or less symbo- 
lical actions (see above). The outward action was. 
in the case, the sign of that which God alone could 
do; it is not the delivering, quickening might and 
power, but only the medium denoting it. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Ver. 1. The first appearing of the prophet 


Elijah. (a) The time when; () the message with 
which he appeared. The prophet Hlijah, (@) his 





name—my Godis Jehovah; (8) his origin: Thislie, 
an insignificant, unknown place, like Bethlehem 
and Nazareth; (c) his condition and calling: ‘he 
stands before the Lord, the God of Israel. Gen- 
eral distresses, like hunger and famine, sicknesses 
and epidemics, are not mere natural events, but 
they are the judgments of God upon the godless 
and the God-forgetting; they are the trials of the 
pious, and to all they cry: repent and be converted ! 
—MeEnkeEw: Men in general have never been willing 
to recognize, and are still unwilling to recognize, 
the fact that need and misery upon earth stand in 
the closest relation to their conduct towards God; 
that through their need they may be called back 
to Him whom they have forsaken, and feel what 
it is when God withdraws His hand, when they are 
left to themselves, when the Almighty withholds 
His gifts and blessings, and sends His punishments 
and plagues. The God of Israel is the living God 
because He has spoken to Israel and has, through 
His word, revealed Himself to them (Ps. exlvii. 19, 
20). God has spoken to us by His Son, the image * 
of His Being (Heb. i. 2), and has revealed Himself 
in Him much more gloriously to us; therefore 
Christendom knows no other living God than the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who can venture 
to say that he stands before God? He who, like 
Elijah, has firm faith, is unconditionally obedient 
to the word of God, and fearlessly and courage- 
ously pursues the path God has prescribed for him 
(Isai. xli. 10)—KrumMacuer: It is the way of 
our God from of old that he takes people, by whom 
He will accomplish something great, from the dust 
rather than from thrones, so that it may be mani- 
fest how all things happen according to His pur- 
pose, how that flesh and blood have not done this 
and that, but that to him alone belongs the glory. 
Vers. 2-9. BENDER: Hlijah atthe brook in the 
wilderness. (a) How his faith was tried, and 
(b) how it was crowned—WtrrtH: Elijah at the 
brook Cherith. How the Lord protects and con- 
ceals him; how He leads him into the wilderness; 
and how He cares for him. Elijah in the wilder- 
ness. (a) Why the Lord sends him thither; (0) 
what he suffered him to experience there.—Ver. 3. 
Go away and hide thyself. (a@)Goaway. <A hard 
word for a heroic man like Elijah, who has threat- 
ened the king and the whole people, and must now 
flee and expose himself to scorn and contempt. 
Going away often requires more self-denial than 
remaining. For the testimony to the truth, the 
command at one time is, remain and fear not (Acts 
xviii. 9 sq.), at another, go from that city, &e. 
(Matt. x. 14, 23 sq.); they “must, like their Lord, 
often appear in the form of a servant, and can wear . 
upon earth no other crown than a crown of thorns, 
and if at any time their power is so great that they 
can give or take away dew and rain upon earth, 
and can punish kings and peoples, at another time 
they must bow and bend, suffer and _be silent, and 
in the eye of the world appear weak and power- 
less, so that they and others may thereby know 
all the more profoundly, that the superabundant 
might is of God, and not of themselves ” (MmnKeEy). 
But to every true Christian also the command often 
comes, go hence, remain not where men are serving 
the world and Baal, where the word of the Lord 
is despised, and the fear of the holy and righteous 
Lord has disappeared. [See The Hermits of the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley.—K. H.] (6) Hide thyself. 
In order to be able to achieve his great, severe, 
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and holy task and to be fitted for it, Elijah had to 
go into retirement, where he was alone with his 
God and learned to say, Lord whom have J, &e. 
(Ps. lxxiii. 25 sq.). Every man who has done any- 
thing great in the kingdom of God has passed a 
long time in retirement and solitude. But to every 
faithful Christian also the command has come, 
hide thyself, go into the stillness and solitude. 
The hidden man of the heart, with soft, still spirit 
(1 Pet. iii. 4), does not thrive in the perpetual tu- 
mult and babbling noise of the world. ‘There is 
noman who has not felt the need of some time aud 
place to collect his thoughts-and to be alone with 
his God; they who avoid such are not fit for the 
kingdom of God.—Ver. 4. KRUMMACHER: Kvery 
way appointed for us by the Lord has His promise, 
and we need not fear when once we are assured 
that God has directed our way.—Ver. 5. Might it 
be said of us all, in every situation of life and 
under all relations, he went thither and did ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord.~MrnKkEN: He 
went in faith along the hard, dark path into the 
wilderness, asa genuine son of Abraham the father 
of all the faithful, who knew that without faith it 
is impossible to please God, and that man can offer 
to God no higher and nobler homage than to 
believe in his promises. Who so chooses the 
dear God, and always hopes in Him, him will He 
sustain wonderfully in all need and affliction (Ps. 
iv. 4; exlvii. 5). Go whithersoever thou wilt. means 
shall not fail thee, thy deed is pure blessing, thy 
course pure light. To Klijah the promise was, I 
have commanded the ravens to care for thee; but 
we all have a still more glorious promise: He hath 
given his angels charge concerning thee, that they 
shall watch over thee in all thy ways, &e. (Ps. xci. 
10-12).—MeEnKEN : Just under these circumstances 


‘in which most men forsake the word of God, it 


shows itself most gloriously to the few who hold to 
it. When the world despises it, and ridicules the 
observance of it as weakness of mind, then is it 
mightiest, and it justifies the keeping of it by 
means of the richest experiences, which are the as- 
surance, to those who honor it, of its truth and of 
the power of God. The ravens, which are not ac- 
eustomed to care for theirown young, must, at the 
command of God, nourish the prophet, as an evi- 
dence that even tle unreasoning creature cannot 
move without His will, and that even the most in- 
significant must contribute to the glory of the Cre- 
ator, who has promised, I will not leave nor for- 
sake thee (Heb. xiii. 5).—Srarkn: In the case of 
His servants and children, God sometimes makes 
use of the ravens, 7. ¢., of abandoned and godless 
men. 

Vers. 7-16. Wirti: Elijah with the widow at 
Sarepta. 
place of refuge; (c) The meal in the barrel and 
the oil in the cruse.—KrumMMAcuER: The depart- 
ure for Zarephath. lWlijah’s need, Hlijah’s de- 
parture, his grand deliverance.—BENDER (vers. 
Our 
history confirms the Psalm-word (Ps. Ixviii. 21): 
(1) we have a God who helps, and (2) a Lord of 
lords who delivers from death. The widow at 
Zarephath. (a) Her lot (widowed, poor, without 
influence before the world, but chosen by God, 
Luke iv. 26). (6) Her self-denial and her faith 
(although on the verge of death from starvation, 
she will share what she can, and believe the word 
of the prophet as a word from God). (¢) Her re- 


(a) The dried up brook; (0) The new. 





ward, Matt. x. 41 sy. (she is not only delivered 
from death by hunger, Ps. xxxiii. 19; but she re. 
ceives continuously what she and her whole house. 
‘hold needed, Ps. xxxvii. 19; cexii. 3).—Vers, 7-9. 
Ulijah’s second trial of faith. (a) Depart (one trial 
Yollows another, so that the gold of his faith may 
become more free from alldross). (b) To Zarephath 
in Sidon (from thy fatherland into a spiritual 
waste and desert, in the land of idolatry, where 
Jezebel’s father ruled, and where the danger 
eemed greater than at the brook Cherith; but, 
courage, it will not be so serious, &c.). (c) Toa 
widow (who herself needed protection, and not to 
a rich, powerful man. The Lord will care for 
thee, rest assured of that, and do not ask how it 
shall come to pass. Despise no instrumentality 
which He points out to thee, no condition and na 
man He makes use of, for it is not difficult to the 
Lord to send help by means either of little or of 
much, 1 Sam. xiv. 6. Things are small before God, 
and to the Highest all things are alike [‘ There is 
no great and no small, to the Lord that makethall.’] 
. . . He is the true wonder-worker, who can now 
exalt and now 6yerturn).—Ver. 7. When without 
thy fault the brook, from which thou dost quench 
thy thirst, is dried, and the spring whence thy 
life was supported has failed, let the word spoken 
come to thee: Wait upon the Lord, who will help 
thee (Proy. xx. 22); for they who wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength, &c. (Is. xl 31). 
The words of Elijah to the widow. (a) The re- 
quest (vers. 10, 11); (v) The consolation (ver. 13); 
(c) The promise (ver, 14). Requests made to a 
man are often the key which opens to us his most 
hidden being. They who have but little usually 
give more tian they who have much (Luke xxi. 1 
sq.). To the weeping widows and orphans the 
Lord always calls, Fear not! 1 Pet. v..7; Matt. 
vi. 25 sq.; Ps. -xxxvii. 25.—Ver. 12. In a hea- 
then, idolatrous land Hlijah finds in a poor widow 
what he had sought in vain in Israel: faith in the 
living God of Israel—KrumMacurr: He who has 
experienced it knows how precious it is, when 
one is far away in a strange country, where the 
roads toward Zion lie waste, and sees one’s self 
thrown into the circle of the children of this 
world, and by the streams of Babylon, to meet 
unexpectedly in the wilderness somebody from 
Galilee, or a brother or sister in the Lord.—Ve1 
13. Bernes. Bis.: Fear not! Ah! How often has 
a child of God bemoaned, Now all is lost! I have 
nothing more and know nothimg more. The opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God have ceased for me : the 
meal and oil are gone! And yet, where there is 
nothing more amid the night and the darkness, 
the morning brings something, upon which one 
can live and find nourishment for the soul, although 
the time be miserable.—Vers. 14, 15. When the 
need is greatest, then is God nearest. On the 
very day when the poor widow, with her son, will 
eat the last supplies, her distress comes to an end, 
and she has thenceforth her daily bread. He 
helps us before we expect, and permits us to 
enjoy much good.—Ver. 16. The same God who 
spoke by means of Elijah: The meal in the barrel 
shall not be wasted, and the oil in the cruse shall 
not fail, has also promised, as the earth lasts, seed- 
time and harvest, frost and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night shall uct cease (Gen. viii, 
22). We are astonished at the little miracle in the 
cabin at Sarepta, but we pass over with indifler- 
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ence, and without attention, the large miracle 
Vers. 17-24. Wirt: The great deed of God 
in the case of the son of the widow of Sarepta. 
(a) The lamentation of the mother over the dead 
body of the son; (b) the praying prophet and 
the answering God; (c) the joyous message, Be- 
hold. thy son liveth!—KrumMacurr: The resusci- 
tation at Zarephath. (a) The divine stroke; (0) the 
victorious battle; (c) the rest after the storm. 
The school of suffering at Zarephath. (a) The 
suffering with which the widow and the prophet 
were visited; (b) how each behaved under it; 
(c) what both experienced.—Ver. 17. Great mani- 
festations of divine grace follow also great trials, 
so that our faith may be made more precious 
(1 Pet. i. 7)—Mernkern : God willed that the good 
work begun in her should not be unfinished, and 
without suffering this could not be, any more than 
it is in our case and in that of all men... . Itis 
pure goodness and fatherly fidelity when the in- 
finitely good, heavenly Father sends to His 
children sorrow upon sorrow, lays upon them 
burden upon burden, and leads them from one 
distress and trouble into others.” In eternity, He 
will be heartily thanked for nothing more than for 
this paternal goodness and fidelity.—Ver. 18. The 
first thing which the cross and suffering must do 
in a man, is to bring about an humble sense of his 
sin; it is the beginning of all true knowledge of 
God, the foundation of all true piety. Much that 
is erroneous respecting God and divine things 
may adhere to a man, but if he have a living 
knowledge of his sin, and a living feeling of his 
unworthiness before the holy God, he is on the 
pathway to a deepening and higher knowledge of 
God.—Mrnxkrn: She does not complain of un- 
righteousness upon the part of God, she does not 
accuse God: she aequits God and condemns her- 
self. That was the true bearing in her trouble, 
and so sorrow wrought good within this soul: it 
led her within herself, and humbled her in the 
deeper knowledge of herself. And God giveth 
grace to the humble. A man does not so readily 
humble himself too much. ... The more strictly 
a man judges and condemns himself, so much the 
which is repeated year by year for the whole world. 
—SrarkE: The way to wealth is cheerful giving 
(Luke vi. 38), and God crowns benetficence with a 
blest store (Prov. xix. 17). God can bless even a 
little store so that it will suffice for a longwhile. 











more readily is he acquitted, justified, and pardon- 
ed before the divine tribunal (Luke xviii. 13 sq.). 
Intercourse and association with a true man ol 
God become a blessing to us when we are thereby 
led more deeply into ourselves, and are made 
genuinely conscious of our sinfulness before God. 
(Luke v. 8; Matt. viii. 8)—Vers. 19-22. The 
prayer of Elijah. (a) The contents ; (0) the answer 
to it. Those are genuine and true friends who do 
not show sympathy and commiseration simply 
when we are in distress and trouble; but who 
give us a helping hand, and from their heart 
call upon Him who can help us. Wrestling 
with God in prayer is a matter which belongs to 
the lonely chamber (Matt. vi. 6). He who prays 
only in public, in the chureh, has never yet prayed 
truly.—Ver. 20. In our prayer we may express 
indeed how dark and incomprehensible the provi- 
dences of God are to us, only when we do so with 
submission to His will without complaint or mur- 
mur, and humbly committing entirely to His will 
how and when He will save us, in our hour of 
need.—Ver. 21. In sickness, we must leave no 
natural means towards recovery untried, how- 
ever much we may long for a miracle of 
God, whilst at the same time we implore God to 
grant power to these means and bless their ap- 
plication.—Ver, 22, Menken: Evenif the Lord do 
no miracle, there are still a thousand ways and 
means by which he sends comfort and strength, or 
help and salvation, in answer to the believing 
prayer of His faithful servants. Each granting 
of prayer is indeed a miracle. and never is one 
humble, believing prayer ofa righteous soul uttered 
in vain—no, not even when it is refused.—Ver. 
23. For the father and mother heart, which moan 
and lament over a lost son, what could bea glad- 
der message than this: ‘This, thy son, was dead 
and is alive again.” (Luke xy. 24.) The miracles 
in the kingdom of grace are as worthy of adora- 
tion as those in the kingdom of nature.—Ver, 24, 
We must pass through much grief and humiliation 
before with joyful assurance we can say to Him, 
who is greater than Elijah: Now know I that 
thou art Christ, the Son of the living God. Only 
by means of individual experience does each 
man come to the blessed confession, that the word 
of the Lord is truth. He only is a servant of 
God in whose mouth the word of the Lord is 
truth, not mere appearance and sham (phrase). 





B.— Elijah at Mount Carmel. 


_ Cuap. XVIII. 1-46. 


1 AnD it came to pass after’ many days, that the word of the Lord [Jchovah] 
came to Elijah in the third year, saying, Go, shew thyself unto Ahab; and I 


will send rain upon the earth. 


qo bo 


And Elijah went to shew himself unto Ahab, 
And there was a sore famine in Samaria. And Ahab called Obadiah, which was 


the governor of Aés house. (Now Obadiah feared the Lord [Jehovah] greatly: 
4 for it was so, when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord [Jehovah], that Oba- 
diah took an hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty® in a cave, and fed them 


5 with bread and water.) 


And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go into the land, unto 


ali fountains of water, and unto all brooks: peradventure we may find grass to 

6 save the horses and mules alive, that we lose not all the beasts.° So they divided 
the land between them to pass throughout it: Ahab went one way by himself, 
and Obadiah went another way by himself, 
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And as Obadiah was in the way,* behold, Elijah met him: and he knew him 
and fell on his face, and said, Art thou that my lord Elijah ? And he answered 
him, I am: go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah és here. Aud he said, What have I 
sinned, that thou wouldest deliver thy servant into the hand of Ahab, to slay 
me? As the Lord [Jehovah] thy God liveth, there is no nation or kingdom, 
whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee: and when they said, Ze zs not there ; 
he took an oath of the kingdom and nation, that they found thee not. And 
now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah zs here. And it shall come to 
pass, as soon as I am gone from thee, that the Spirit of the Lord [Jehovah] 
shall carry thee whither I know not; and so when I come and tell Ahab, and he 
cannot find thee, he shall slay me: but I thy servant fear the Lord [Jehovah] 
from my youth. Was it not told my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the 
prophets of the Lord [Jehovah], how I hid a hundred men of the Lord’s 
| Jehovah] prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread and water? 
And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah 7s here: and he shall slay 
me. And Elijah said, As the Lord [Jehovah] of hosts liveth, before whom I 
stand, I will surely shew myself unto him to-day. 

So Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and told him: and Ahab went to meet 
Elijah. And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said unto him, 
Art thou he that troubleth Israel? And he answered, I have not troubled 
Israel; but thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the command- 
ments of the Lord [Jehovah], and thou hast followed Baalim. Now therefore 
send, and gather to me all Israel unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets of 
Baal four hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the groves four hundred, which 
eat at Jezebel’s table. So Ahab sent unto all the children of Israel, and gather- 
ed the prophets together unto Mount Carmel. 

And Elijah cume unto all the people, and said, How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions ?° if the Lord [Jehovah] be God, follow him: but if Baal, 
then follow him. And the people answered him not a word. Then said Elijah 
unto the people, I, even I only, remain a prophet of the Lord [Jehovah]; but 
Baal’s prophets ae four hundred and fifty men.° Let them therefore give us 
two bullocks; and let them choose one bullock for themselves, and cut it in 
pieces, and lay d# on wood, and put no fire wader: and I will dress the other 
bullock, and lay 7¢ on wood, and put no fire under: and call’ ye on the name of 
your gods, and I will call on the name of the Lord [Jehovah]:* and the God 
that answereth by fire, let him be God. And all the people answered and said, 
It is well spoken, An@ Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you one 
bullock for yourselves, and dress 7¢ first ; for ye ave many ; and call on the name 
of your gods, but put no fire wader, And they took the bullock which was 
given them, and they. dressed 7¢, and called on the name of Baal from morning 
even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, nor any that 
answered. And they leaped upon the altar which was made. — And it came to 
pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud: for he zs a god; 
either he is talking,” or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, ov peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after 
their manner with knives [swords] and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them. And it came to pass, when midday was past, and they prophesied until” 
the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor 
any to answer, nor any that regarded.” 

And Elijah said unto all the people, Come near unto me. And all the people 
came near unto him. And he repaired the altar of the Lord [Jehovah] that 
was broken down. And Elijah took twelve stones, according to the number 
of the tribes of the sons of Jacob,” unto whom the word of the Lord [Jehovah | 
came, saying, Israel shall be thy name: and with the stones he built an altar in 
the name of the Lord [Jehovah]: and he made a trench about the altar, as 
great as would contain two measures of seed. And he put the wood in order, 
and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid Aim on the wood, and said, Fill four bar- 
rels with water, and pour 7 on the burnt sacrifice, and on the wood. And he 
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said, Do ét the second time. And they did 7 the second time. And he said, Do 
35 it the third time. And they did ¢ the third time. And the water ran around 
36 about the altar; and he filled the trench also with water. And it came to pass 
at the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice,’* that Elijah the prophet came 
near, and said, Lord [Jehovah] God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that thou art God in Israel, and that I am_thy servant, and 
37 that [have done all these things at thy word. Hear me, O Lord [Jehovah], 
38 hear me, that this people may know that thou art the Lord [Jehovah] God, and 
that thou hast turned their heart back again. Then the fire of the Lord [Jeho- 
39 vah] fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and 
the dust, and licked up the water that was in the trench. And when all the 
people saw 7, they fell on their faces: and they said, The Lord [Jehovah], he zs 
40 the God; the Lord [Jehovah], he 7s the God. And Elijah said unto them, 
Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of them escape. And they took them: 
and Elijah brought them down to the brook Kishon, and slew them there. 
41 And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get thee up, eat and drink; for there és a sound 
42 of abundance of rain. So Ahab went up to eat and to drink, And Elijah went 
up to the top of Carmel ; and he cast himself down upon the earth, and put his 
43 face between his knees, and said to his servant, Go up now, look toward the 
sea. And he went up, and looked, and said, Zhere is nothing. And he said, Go 
44 acain seven times. And it came to pass at the seventh time, that he said, Behold, 
there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand. And he said, Go 
up, say unto Ahab, Prepare thy chariot,* and get thee down, that the rain stop 
45 thee not. And it came to pass in the mean while,” that the heaven was black 
with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain, And Ahab rode, and went 
46 to Jezreel, And the hand of the Lord [Jehovah] was on Elijah; and he girded 
up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1.—[A few MSS. supply the preposition, and read 9}91)4 . 
2 Ver. 4—[Nine MSS. repeat the word own , according to the usual formuia, as in ver. 18. 


3 Ver. 5.—The k'ri MONAT is plainly to be preferred to the k’tib mona YO. [It is also the reading of many MSS, 


and editions. 
4 Ver. 7.—[The Sept. emphasize very strongly the privacy of this interview ; “ And Obadiah was in the way alone, and 
Elijah came alone to meet him.” 


5 Ver, 21.—[For the meaning of the words D>SYDN smy-by see the Exeg. Com, The rendering of the Sept., “how 
long halt ye on both knees,” is certainly expressive. } 
6 o 


Ver, 22.—[The Sept. adds “and the prophets of the grove four hundred” (the Alex. Sept. omits the number) from 
ver. 19, 


7 Ver. o [ods DwW2 NIP “denotes the solemn invocation of the Deity,” Keil. Cf Gen. iv. 26; xii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 
sagen nes ce De ir 
2, &e. 

8 Ver, 24—[The Sept. lessen much the force of this contrast, by adding ‘‘my God.” 

9 Ver. 27.— [nw bears either the sense of conversation (as in the Vulg.), see 2 Kings ix. 11; or of meditation. Tho 
latter seems rightly preferred by our author. On the meaning of this and the following words'see the Exeg. Com. 

10 Ver, 29.—[Here the 5 in nibyd is not to be overlooked: mibyS ‘J means not “till the offering,” but “till to- 
wards the offering,” 4. 6. till towards the time of the offering, for ver. 36, Elijah had completed all preparations for his 
offering at the time of the evening sacrifice, Keil. ° 

11 Ver, 29.—[Vhe Sept. curiously modifies ver, 29. Instead of mid-day they have 76 SevAuvdv; the Vat. Sept. omits “ that 
there was neither voice,” &e., to the end of the ver.; and both recensions make the addition given in the Exeg, Com, 

12 Ver, 31.—[Kight MSS., followed by the Sept., substitute the name Israel. 

13 Ver, 36.—[The Vat. Sept. omits the mention of the time, and the Alex. substitutes the name Jacob for Israel, 

14 Ver, 41.—[The Sept. quite poetically translates, “ there is a sound of the feet of rain.” The word here used DW is 
that denoting heavy rain. P he 

15 Ver. 44.—[The word chaviol, supplied in the A. V., is implied in the DW in this connection, and is given in several 
of the VV. t : a 

16 Ver, 45.—[On the meaning of the phrase TD-TV) MDT see the Exeg. Com. It is generally rendered in the VV, 
literally as in the Vulg. hue atque tliue.—F. GJ i 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. ry to the second (vers. 21-40), and the last (vers 

‘ . 41-46) forms the sequel to the transaction narrat. 

Ver. 1. And it came to pass, &., &c. The|edin the second. The first verse refers distinctly 
whole of the eighteenth chapter is distributed in| to chap. xvii. 1. It states when and how: the 
three sections; the middle one of which is the chief | drought announced by Elijah came to an end, 
(vers. 21-40); the first (vers, 1-20) is introducto- | The statement in Luke iv. 25, and in James vy. 11, 
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according to which it did not rain for the space of 
three years and six months, seems to contradict 
the words in the third year. The same statement 
occurs also in the tractate Jalkut Schimoni; hence 
several interpreters (Schmidt, Michaelis, Keil) 
adopt the rabbinical conjecture that Elijah was a 
year at the brook Cherith, and that he remained 
two years in Sarepta, and that in the third year 
Jehovah’s command came to him to show himself 
unto Ahab. But it is very improbable that Elijah 
remained a whole year (Dy Vp, chap. xvii. 7, 


cannot mean this) at Cherith, and that the reckon- 
ing should be made from the sojourn at Sarepta to 
the date of his reappearing, and not from his an- 
nouncement of the drought, to which the text re- 
fers so explicitly. Benson regards the New Testa- 
ment statement as a complete settlement of the 
Jewish tradition. Asin each year there are two 
rainy seasons, so the six months before the predic- 
tion (chap. xvii. 1), in which it did not rain, are 
taken into the account, while, in our passage, the 
reckoning is from the second rainy season. Ac- 
cording to Lange (on James v. 17), the equalization 
lies in this, that in the account in 1 Kings xviii. 
the exact period of the famine is stated; but it is 
very natural that the famine should have begun a 
year after the prediction of the drought, 7. e., after 
the failure of the early and of the latter rain. In 
this first year the people still lived on the harvest 
of the preceding year. The \ in AIAN) is not = 


that (Luther, Vulg.) nor = for, but, as in Gen. xvii. 
20; Deut. xv. 6=and then. When Ewald says 
that after another year of drought “Ahab himself 
at last called Elijah back,” he is in direct contra- 
diction with the words, Go hence and show thyself 
to Ahab, as also with vers. 9 sq. 

Vers. 2-6. And there was a sore famine 
in Samaria. From here to ver, 6 there is a 
parenthetical remark, for “an explanation of the 
circumstances which brought about the meeting 
between Elijah and Ahab” (Keil). ven in the 
residence in Samaria the famine was so pressing 
during the drought that the king himself, with his 
* palace-master” (see on chap. iv. 6)—“ the gover- 
nor of his house "—traversed the land to find food 
for his horses and mules. ‘‘ Entirely without ref- 
erence to the Old Testament, Menandros (Joseph. 
Antiqg. 8, 13, 2) makes mention of a severe 
drought of a year under the Syrian kine Ithobal, 
a contemporary of Ahab” (Kwaid), The name 
Obadiah is a proper name of frequent occurrence in 
the Old Testament (1 Chron. iii. 21; vii 3; viii. 38; 
ix. 16; 2 Chron. xvii. 7; xxxiv. 12; Ezra. viii. 9, 
&¢.), and does not here, on account of ver. 4, mean, 
as Thenius supposes, ‘‘ chosen.” The prophets who 
are mentioned in ver. 4 were, for the most, part, 
“prophet-scholars,” 7. e., members of the association 
of the prophets (Prophetenvereine), cf on 2 Kings 
ii. If Obadiah alone delivered a hundred, their 
number must have been considerable. Their per- 
secution and extermination was the work of the 
fanatical, idolatrous Jezebel, whom Ahab allowed 
to rule and manage. Hess and Menken suppose that 
she was incited thereto by her idolatrous priests, 
who represented to her that the public calamity 
would not end until the prophets, from the secret 
influence of whom it proceeded, were put out of 


the way. This conjecture, however, is not neces- 


sary. on account of the character of Jezebel, who, 
from the start, was bent upon the abolition of the 





Jehovah-worship. The caverns in which Obadiah 
concealed the prophets were certainly not near 
Samaria, but were, perhaps, on Mount Carmel, 
“which is full of clefts and grottees” (Winer, 
R.- W.-B. I. s. 212). 

Vers. 7-16. And as Obadiah was in the way, 
&e. He recognized the prophet at once by his pe- 
euliar clothing (cf. 2 Kings i. 7, 8). The profound 
reverence which he showed to him allows us to con- 
clude that there was a persoual acquaintance, and, 
in any event, it is an evidence of the high consid- 
eration in which even then Mhijah was held, at least 
upon the part of the worshippers of Jehovah, 
which could scarcely be accounted for only on the 
ground of his prediction of the drought (chap. xvii. 


1). The words ANT cannot be translated, Art 


thou not my lord Elijah? (Luther), or with the 
Sept., e ov el airéc Kipré wou Wala; for he had al- 
ready recognized him, and had fallen on his face 
before him. It is rather a question of wonder: 
Art thou, who hast been looked for everywhere in 
vain, here? (ver.10). The reply cf Obadiah in ver. 
9 is explained by ver. 12. The statement in ver. 
10, that Ahab had set on foot inquiries after the 
prophet in every kingdom, is “an _ liyperbole 
prompted by inward excitement and fear” (Keil), 
but which, nevertheless, is an evidence of the 
great bitterness and hatred of Ahab. From the 
anxiety of Obadiah lest the spirit of Jehovah 
should suddeuly earry the prophet away, it has 
been concluded that something like it had previ- 
ously occurred, but which has not been related to 
us (Von Gerlach, Seb. Schmidt, and others). Keil 
remarks, on the other hand: Elijah was not 
snatched away after the prediction of the drought, 
and there is no more reason for supposing a case 
of this kind during the interval, when he was con- 
cealed from his enemies. Obadiah certainly had 
not in lis mind a simple going away, nor does the 
expression suggest ‘a wind-storm ” (Dereser), nor 
a mere inward movement from above (Olshaus., 
Acts viii. 39), but divine power. The concluding 
statement in ver. 12 does not mean he has not as 
“a God-feariug man and a protector of the pro- 
phets any special favor to expect at the hands of 
Ahab ” (Keil), but rather he believes that, as a true 
servant of Jehovah, for his own and for the sake 
of the prophet, he deserves, least of all, death. He 
does not express a doubt of the truthfulness of Bhi- 
jah, but he supposes that “ he will be exposed to 
a danger from which God will rescue him by an 
abreption, while he himself will thereby be placed 
in the greatest perilin respect of Ahab” (Menken). 
By the expression in ver. 13, he seeks to justify his 
refusal to fulfil Hlijah’s commission, and to say 
that he will suffer a death he does not merit, but he 
does not mean to boast of his action, or to claim 


any reward. The ninay with ma (see Keil on 1 
Sam, i. 3), elevates the solemnity of the oath (cf. on 
chap. xvii. 1). raya means here: at this time, 


now (1 Sam. xiv. 33; 2 Kings iy. 8), not to-day 
(Luther, De Wette). 

Vers. 17-20. And it came to pass when 
Ahab saw EBilijah, &. As Ahab went, at Obadi- 
ah’s instigation, to meet the prophet, and not the 
prophet to meet him, Ahab’s query does not meat 
“Dost thou dare to appear before me?” (Thenius), 
but, rather, Do I meet thee at last, thou bringer of 
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trouble? “45y does not, as in Gen. xxxiv. 30; 


Josh. vi. 18; vii. 25, mean here, to perplex, as 
Luther translates. Ahab lays all the blame 
of the famine upon Elijah, not merely because 
he had predicted the drought, but he had added 
that it would come to an end only at his word, 
without thinking that the prophet had done 
this only in the name and at the command of Je- 
hovah. 
form Dya is not, with Gesenius, to be understood 


of images or statues of Baal, but of the various 
surnames of Baal according to their special signifi- 
cation—Baal-Berith, Baal-Zebul (Winer, &.- W.-B. 
I. s. 120). Elijah’s desire (in ver. 13) probably ad- 
mits of a closer explanation in respect of its ground 
and purpose: it was not so much on account of 
Ahab as to influence the whole people to another 
course—it was to bring all Israel to a decision. 
That was the right point of time when the longing 
for deliverance from the famine was universal. 
Elijah appointed Carmel as the place of assem- 
blage, probably because its situation was central, 
and it was also near the sea, from which quarter 
rain-clouds came. There was, moreover, an altar 
to Jehovah there, as on other conspicuous high 
places, but which, like other such altars, had been 
thrown down in consequence of the introduction 
of the Baal-worship (cf. ver. 30 and chap. xix. 10). 
The whole of Israel, 7. ¢., the heads of the tribes and 
families, and the elders as the representatives of 
the people (chap. viii. 1-62). The prophets of Baal 
(of. ver. 26 sq.) are the priests of Baal, who were 
likewise the god’s soothsayers and foretellers. As 
the male divinity, Baal had more priests than the 
female. That the Astarte-priests ate at Jezebel’s 
table, z. ¢., were entirely supported by her (see 
chap. ii. 7), is expressly remarked, because therein 
her blind, fanatical passion for the worship. of 
idols is shown over against the prophets of Jeho- 
vah, whom she persecuted and murdered (ver. 4). 
When, according to ver. 20, the enraged and excit- 
ed king at once acceded to the demand of Elijah, 
this is quite in harmony with his character as he 
often exhivited it subsequently. He bowed before 
the spiritual supremacy of the prophet, which im- 
pressed him. Notwithstanding his apparent scorn, 
he had a secret fear of Klijah since the prediction 
of the drought had been verified (chap. xvii. 1), 
and all the sacrifices of the priests of Baal to avert 
the famine had been in vain. 

Ver. 21. And E:ilijah came, &c. Ewald, whom 
Thenins follows on the ground of the Septuag., 
translates the question of the prophet to the peo- 
ple: ‘‘ How long will ye go limping on both hocks, 
i. e., always staggering about hither and thither 
insecurely between truth and falsehood, Jahve 
and Baal?” But p»pyp is never used in the sense 
of iyviac, ¢. e., hocks, which translation Schleusner 
properly pronounces a mera conjeclura. The root 
AYD means to divide, to dissever, and all the de- 


rivatives point back to this signification. The 
Dia, Ps. exix. 113, are those which are divided 
within themselves, the double-minded or ambigu- 
ous. In Hzek. xxxi..6: nisyo means branches, 


because these are the divided tree, and in Isai. ii. 
21; lvii. 5, the clefts of the rocks are named 
Dy2oN XAYD. The Vulg. hence translates right- 


ly, Usquequo claudicatis in duas partes ? Keil, “up to 


In the reply of Elijah (ver. 18) the plural | 





the two parties (Jehovah and Baal).” This agrees 
perfectly with the word MDb, 7@. e, to go over from 


one to another, and by is here with MDD, as in 
ver. 26, where it cannot possibly mean ‘‘to the.” 


‘But when Keil remarks further: The people were 


wishing to harmonize the Jehovali worship and 
that of Baal, not to stand, by means of the Baa 
worship, in hostile opposition to Jehovah, he is 
evidently mistaken. ‘Ihe people rather were divi- 
ded between the two forms of worship, that of Je- 
hovah and that of Baal; to the latter belonged also 
the Astarte-cultus, which it was impossible to 
identify or reconcile with the Jehovah-worship. 
The persecution and extermination of the Jehovah 
prophets by Jezebel must have shown the people, 
most explicitly, that between the two religions 
the most decisive antagonism existed. Jeroboam’s 
calf-worship might still seem to be Jelhovah-wor- 
ship, but the Baal and Astarte worship, never. 
The large number of the “sons of the prophets” 
shows that, in spite of Ahab and Jezebel, the peo- 
ple were divided into two parties. 

Vers. 22-25. It by no means follows from the 
vans “ that those also who had been concealed by 


Obadiah were discovered and destroyed” (Thenius). 
cf, 2 Kings ii, 3, 5. Elijah means to say: All 
the other prophets have been murdered, or are 
reduced to a state of inactivity : I stand here aloue 
over against four hundred and fifty priests of Baal; 
what, humanly speaking, can one do against so 
many? Be this as it may, the issue will decide all 
the more certainly with whom rests the Right 
To the, 


four hundred and fifty Baal priests the Sept. adds: 
kat ol mpodyta, Tov dAcove tetpaxdator, which 
Thenius holds to be original, but is here evidently 
filled out from ver. 19. In ver. 25 and in ver. 40, 
moreover, the priests of Baal only are named. A 
thrice repeated omission of the Astarte-priests 
cannot be explained by the rule, a potiori fil, etc., 
least’ of all in ver. 40; they might indeed have 
been summoned, but under the protection of Jezes 
bel they might have been able to escape the re- 
quisition of Ahab (Keil). As the issue was a deci- 
sion between the worship of Jehovah and that of 
Baal, Elijah employed, in connection with it, an 
act of sacrifice, because both amongst the Jews 
and also the heathen, sacrifice was the explicit 
expression of all worship. The significance of tire 
in sacrifice was the reason why he suspended the 
decision upon the fire which should consume the 
offering; it wafts the sacrifice upwards, and, as it 
were, presents it to the deity. Should the latter 
gend the fire, this would be a sign not only of 
power, but also that the sacrifice was accepted and 
well-pleasing. Besides this, fire, especially that 
which came from heaven, was the general symbol 
of deity. Baal also was the God of heaven, of the 
sun, and of fire (heaven-fire-sun-god). If he conld 
not consume the offering, that would show him to 
be no God. The cutting in pieces, vers. 23 and 33, 
belongs, according to Ley. i. 6, to the proper dress- 
ing .of every burnt-offering. After the people had 
signified their agreement to the proposition of Hli- 
jah he proceeded further (ver. 25); and, to avoid 
all appearance of encroachment or of partisanship, 
he allowed the priests of Baal a choice between 
the two “ bullocks,” as also precedence in the act 
of sacrifice, giving as a reason: for ye are many. 


sm) as in Gen. xxxii. 35; Jos. xviii. 2. 
to 
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This was scarcely said ‘‘somewhat scoffingly ” in 
the sense of “ the crowd shall have the precedence ! 
You are the prevailing religious party in Israel” 
(Menken), butt wholly in earnest; he, only one, 
will take no advantage of the many; they shall 
not feel themselves slighted. When, too, as he 
himself knew in advance, the vanity, the nothing- 
ness of Baal became manifest, the impression pro- 
duced by his offering would be all the greater, 
while inversely the priests of Baal, under every 
kind of pretext, would have wholly omitted the 
sacrifice. 

Vers. 26-29. And they took the bullock, c. 
By 3nDb) the dance customary at heathen sacri- 


fices is indeed suggested to us (see with Keil the 
passage from Herodian J/ist. v. 3). The view pre- 
vails that limping, “in derision of the unaided 
sacrificial dance of the Baal priests,” stands here 
for dancing (Gesenius) ; but neither here nor in ver. 
21 doesit denote ridicule. It expresses only the 
reeling to and fro; ‘the dance, as we may infer 
from its climax im vers. 28, 29, may have had some- 
what of the bacchantic, reeling way about it” (‘The- 
nius); the Sept. has dsérpevov, the Vulgate transt- 
liebant, and here ridicule disappears. This first fol- 
lows in ver. 27; here we are simply informed of 
what actually happened. Llijah is not the subject 
in WEY; it is impersonal. Nearly all the versions 


seem to have read, with many MSS., ivy. In ver. 


27 Elijah urges the Baal priests to cry louder, and 
gives as his chief reason: in your opinion he is the 
real, true God; he must be hindered in some way, 
so that, as yet, he has not heard you. The thrice 
repeated 12 heightens the effect of the discourse. 


mw means neither loguitur (Vulg.), nor: he imagines 


(Luther), nor: adodecyia avto éoriv (Sept.); but it 
denotes turning within one’s self, reflection, medi- 
talio, and then, also, sadness (1 Sam. i. 16; Ps. exlii, 
3). Thenius: his head is full; perhaps, better yet: 
he is out ofhumor. s\w the Vulg. wrongly gives: 


in diversario est; it means secessio (from 33% to 
withdraw, 2 Sam. i. 22), euphemistic expression 
for: he is easing himself. Kverything that Elijah 
here derisively attributes to Baal must not, with 
Movers (/vel. der Phéniz. s. 386), be regarded as 
that which the Baal priests actually believed of 
him as the sun-god (his journeys, labors, sleeping), 
for it had ceased to be a matter of sport. They 
cried louder (ver. 28), so that Baal,-by hearing, 


might stultify the derision. By TN, we must 


not understand a mere “nicking with knives and 
punches” (Luther); for 35m means sword, and 


mo the lance belonging to heavy armor (lizek. 
xxxix. 9; Jer. xlvi. 4). The nDB, ver. 26, changed 


into a weapon-dance, which custom many ancient 
writers mention (¢f. Doughty, Analect, Sacr. p. 
176), and Movers (as cited s. 682), after them, de- 
seribes more particularly. This cirstom assuredly 
has uot, as Moyers supposes, its reason in the con- 
sciousness of “committed sins,” but in the super- 
stition that blood, especially the blood of priests, 
has a special virtue, moving, even compelling the 
divinity (Plutarch De superstit.: Belloncee sacerdotes 
suo cruore sacrificant, of. Symbol. des Mosais. Kultus 
HL. s, 223, 262), In ver. 29, 39223) is commonly 





translated: and they raved; in the sense: their 
behavior reached to a sort of mania. But 1 Sam. 
xviii. 10; Jer. xxix. 26, places to which an appeal 
is made, cannot prove that ~3) means, in itself, 
paiverdar; the Sept. never translating it so. The 
Baal priests are constantly called here D923, and 


as such, they prepared the sacrifice, danced around 
the altar, called upon Baal, wounded themselves; 
all that they then did, and the time thev consumed, 
is summed up when it is said that 48539); this 


word does not refer to anything besides. Piscator: 

fuit vero quum preteriisset meridies, ut prophetas 

agerent, &e. They went on with their various func- 

tions until past noon, yet without any result. 

mn is here not specially food (vegetable) offering 
Tas 


(Luther), but it denotes offering generally (Gen. iv. 
3-5), and here the usual daily evening sacrifice, 
which, nevertheless, as is to be seen from vers. 36 
and 40 sq., was not offered first at dusk, but before it 
(Numb. xxviii. 4). The Sept. adds to ver. 29: ‘* And 
Klijah the Tishbite said to the prophets of the 
idols, Stand back! I will now make ready my offer- 
ing. And they stood back and went away.” an 
addition which does not at all ‘‘ bear the unmistak- 
able stamp of genuineness” (Thenius), but is plain- 
ly a supplementary gloss. 

Vers. 30-32. And Elijah said unto all the 
people, &c. Elijah did not, designedly, build a 
new altar, but repaired the old one (see above on. 
ver. 19), and meant thereby to show that the issue 
of the day was the restoration of the ancient Jeho- 
vah-worship, for cultus is expressed synecdochice per 
altare (Petr. Martyr). He shows, moreover, still 
more explicitly the object of the restoration and 
renewal of the broken covenant (chap. xix. 10), in 
that, as Moses had once done at the conclusion of 
the covenant (Exod. xxiv. 4), in like manner he 
repaired the altar “ with twelve stones, accordiny to 
the number of the tribes of the children of Israel.” This 
was a declaration in act, that the twelve tribes 
together constituted one people, that they had one 
God in common, and that Jehovah’s covenant was 
not concluded with two or with ten, but with the 
unit of the twelve tribes. Since the kingdom of 
the ten tribes named itself “Israel,” over against 
the other tribes, it is expressly remarked that 
Jacob, the one progenitor of the entire people, had 
received from Jehovah the name “Israel,” 7. e., 
God's soldier, because he commanded his entire 
house: Put away from you the strange gods (Gen. 
xxxv. 2, 10/sqg.). Only the people who did as he 
did had a claim to this name. In ver. 32 the 
Aim Ovra is not to be connected with the remote 

Neus rar 


m3; he built in the name, ?. é., by the command, 


of Jehovah (for everything that he did, he did no 
less by the command of Jehovah), but with the 
immediately preceding mand; he built this that 


Jehovah might reveal and authenticate himself; as 
inversely, according to Exod. xx. 24, an altar was 
to be built where Jehovah had revealed and au- 
thenticated himself. The ditch was not designed 
as a hedge, ‘“‘so that the people might not press 
too much upon the altar” (Starke); it was made 


rather to receive the water (vers. 34, 35), as noyn, 


2 Kings xx. 20; Is. vii. 3; xxii. 9; xxxvi. 2; Hzek 
xxxi. 4, means properly aqueduct. Not only was 
the altar to be soaked, but it was to be surrounded 
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with water, so as to remove all suspicion about the 
burning of the sacrifice. Impostures of this kind 
occurred certainly in later heathendom. The author 
of the Orat. in Elia (1. p. 765), attributed to Chry- 
sostom, says: ‘ I speak as an eye-witness. In the 
altars of the idols, there are beneath the altar chan- 
nels, and underneath a concealed pit; the deceivers 
enter these, and blow up a fire from beneath upon 
the altar, by which many are deceived, and believe 
that the fire comes from heaven.” The words 
yu oNND n32 are’ not altogether clear. Keil 


and Thenius translate: like the space whereon one 
can sow two seahs of grajn. But FQ never signi- 
fies a superficies measure, but that which holds 
something; and one does not measure a ditch bya 
superficial space which it covers, but according to its 
capacity for holding ; hence Gesenius here: a ditch 
which could hold two seahs. The ditch, then, was 
about as deep as the grain-measure containing two 
seahs. The seah is the third part of an ephah; ac- 
cording to Lhenius, two Dresden pecks; according 
to Bertheau=661.92, according to Bunsen 338.13 
Paris cubic inches. Without doubt the ditch was 
so near the altar that the water poured upon it 
flowed into itand remained there. Elijah took upon 
himself the preparation of the sacrifice, jure prophe- 
tico, minoribus leyibus exsolutus, ul majores servaret 
(Grotius). The levitical priest was no longer in the 
kingdom of Israel (2 Chron. xi. 13 ;. xiii. 9). 

Vers, 33-35. And said, Fill four barrels (cad) 
&e., &c. 45 is a pail (Gen. xxiv. 14) without deti- 


nite measure. The solemnity and the emphasis 
with which the prophet commands the soaking 
with water stamp this act as prophetic, 7. ¢, as a 
significanc religious act, done for some other than 
the merely negative purpose “of cutting away all 
ground of suspicion of the possibility of some 
cheat” (Keil). The form of the transaction shows 
this. For when the prophet orders thrice four 
cads of water poured upon an altar composed of 
thrice four stones, the intention—. e., the signifi- 
cance of this combination of numbers—is unimis- 
takable. »The numbers three and four, as well 
singly as in their combination with each other, in 
seven and twelve. meet us constantly in the cul- 
tus, where the significance is beyond all question. 
(See above. Of. my Symbol. des Mos. Kultus I. 
s. 150, 169, 193, 205.) But we can conclude noth- 
ing definitely, with full certainty, respecting the 
meaning of the prophetic act. Perhaps the abun- 
dant soaking of the altar bearing the sign-number 
of the Covenant people with 3 * 4 cads of water ex- 
presses what is promised in Deut, xxviii. 12 to the 
Covenant people if they observe the covenant: 
“ Jehovah shall open unto thee his good treasure, 
the heaven, to give rain unto thy land in his sea- 
son;” after, on account of the breach of the cove- 
nant, ‘‘thy heaven over thy head was brass, and 
the earth under thee was iron” (Deut. xxviii. 23). 
Elijah is not the subject to sp ver. 35 (‘he 


caused the trench to be filled with water,” as De 
Wette and Keil translate); but O%, which also is 


elsewhere construed with the singular (Numb. xx. 
2; xxiv. 7; xxxili. 14; Gen. ix. 15); Luther: and 
the trench also was full of water. There was so 
much water that it ran over the altar and filled 
likewise the trench. The question, whence so 
much water could have been obtained, in such a 
drought, cannot shake the trustworthiness of the 
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narrative. It is plain, from ver. 40, that the brook 
Kishon was near, and was not dried up. — Its sup- 
ply of water was very abundant. Cf Judg. v. 
21, and the passage from Brocard (in Winer, R.- 
W.-B. Bd. I. s. 660): Cison colligit plures aquas, 
quia a monte Ephraim et a locis Samaric propin- 
guioribus atque a toto campo LEsdrelon conjfluunt 
plurime aque et recipiuntur in hune unum torren- 
tem. (Cf. also Robinson, Palest. III. p. 114, 
116.) Carmel, moreover, was full of grottoes and 
caves (Winer, ‘‘some say 2,000”); if there were 
water anywhere, it would be there. Van de Velde 
(in Keil on the place) has proved that the place 
where the sacrifice was offered is at the ruin El 
Mohraka, and that here is a covered spring: ‘un- 
der a dark, vaulted roof, the water in such a spring 
is always cool, and the atmosphere cannot evapo- 
rate it. I can understand perfectly that while all 
other springs were dried up, here there continued 
to be an abundance of water, which Elijah poured 
so bountifully npon the altar.”—[Really this is 
very unsatisfactory, and not to the purpose.—I. H.] 

Vers. 36, 37. And at the time of the offering 
of the evening sacrifice, &c.—The time of day 
was that appointed for the daily sacrifice. In his 
prayer Hlijah calls Jehovah, not his God, as in 
chap. xvii. 20 sq., but the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Israel (i. e., Jacob, ver. 31, with unmistak- 
able reference to Exod. iii. 15). This designation 
of God points to him as the God who had con- 
cluded the covenant of promise with the progeni- 
tors of the entire people, and brings to mind the 
proofs of the grace which Israel had shared from 
the first. Here where the broken covenant was 
to be renewed and cemented afresh in this de- 
signation, both the assurance and the entreaty 
are expressed that the God who had declared 
himself to the patriarchs would now, as to these, 
so also to his whole people, declare himself. Jn 
Israel, t. e., that thou alone art God, and as such 
wilt be recognized and honored in Israel.” And J 
am thy servant, 7%. e., that I do not speak and act 
in my own cause and in human strength, but in 
thy cause (Septuag. dad oe), and in thy name, as 
well in respect of what has happened hitherto as 


what shall happen hereafter. The naon in ver. 
37 does not depend upon %5, and is not to be trans- 


lated, ‘“‘so turn thou their heart around” (De 
Wette), but “that that which shall happen is or- 
dained by thee for their conversion” (Thenius). 
Vers. 38-40. Then the fire of the Lord fell, 
&e., t. @, a fire effected, produced by Jehovah. 
The text certainly does not say, as is commonly 
thought, a stroke of lightning from heaven; and 
Keil remarks, as against this opinion, a natural 
stroke “could not have produced such an effect.” 
We can conclude nothing definite of the how of 
the wonder. To give full expression to the inten- 
sity of the fire it is stated that even the stones and 
the ground were burned, 7. e., according to Le 
Clere, in calcem redeyit. Usually it is supposed 
that the earth means that which was thrown up 
in the building of the altar, but it can also be that 
with which the altar, built of twelve stones, was 
filled up (Hxod. xx. 24). The impression which 
the event produced upon the people was over- 
powering, and must have filled them all with con 
tempt and wrath against the priests of Baal, so 
that Ahab, even had he desired it, could not have 
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prevented their destruction. That Elijah did not 
slaughter them in his own person is self-evident ; 
he demanded it on the ground of the law (Deut. 
xiii. 9). Josephus, aréxrevvay robe mpodhrac ’HAcd 
TovTo Tapawvécavroc. It is more than rash when 
Menzel maintains that the people seized the Baal 
priests (we must remember that there were 450 of 
them), and ‘delivered them to the prophet to be 
slain by his own hand.” The Kishon empties it- 
self at the foot of Carmel into the sea. Not where 
the sacrifice was offered were the Baal priests to 
be put to death, but by the stream which could 
carry their blood and corpses from the land and 
lose them in the sea. 

Vers. 41-45. And Elijah said unto Ahab, 
&e. From the words, Get thee up, it follows that 
Aliab had gone to Kishon, and was present at the 
execution of ‘his Baal priests; but he had scarcely 
joined in the shout of the people (ver. 39). Whe- 
ther the words ‘‘eat and drink” are to be inter- 
preted as derisive (Krummacher, Thenius) is very 
doubtful. The prophet may well have derided 
the dead idol Baal; but that he should have mock- 
ed the king, whom he wished to win over, is 
searcely credible, and does not agree with what 
is mentioned in ver. 46. According to Ewald, 
Hlijah invited him “to eat of the sacrifice offered 
to Jehovah, and thereby to strengthen himself;” 
but the offering, apart from the consideration that it 
was a burnt-offering, of which nothing was eaten, 
was entirely consumed (ver. 39). Others think that 
the king had eaten nothing during the suspense 
of the issue of the contest, from the morning un- 
til the evening; hence Hlijah advised him to re- 
turn quickly, before the coming storm hindered 
him, to the place of the sacrifice, where prepara- 
tion had been made for his needs (Keil, Calw. 
Bib.). But the sense of the words of the prophet 
was, Be of good heart (Luke xii. 19). Israel has 
turned back again to his God, soon the famine will 
come to an end; already I hear (in spirit) the rain 
rushing. ws (ver. 42) does not mean here top, 
summit, but if denotes the outermost promontory 
towards the sea. Both Klijah and Ahab went from 
Kishon “up;” the former betook himself to the 
promontory, which was not so high as the place 
where the altar stood, and Ahab had his tent. 
Hence Elijah could say to his servant: Go up and 
say to Ahab, &e. To the promontory, however, 
Hlijah betook himself, because thence one could 
look far across the sea, and first be assured when 
rain-clouds were forming in the distance. Here 
he bowed himself down and concealed his face, to 
abstract his eyes from everything outward and 
visible, and to turn himself wholly and completely 
to what was inward. It was the natural, involun- 
tary expression of sinking into the most earnest, 
wrestling prayer; and there is no reason why, 
with Keil, we should refer to the dervishes, 
amongst whom Shaw and Chardin have found 
similar prayer-postures. Elijah did not wish, in 
order to be alone in prayer, and so to strengthen 
himself, to look at the sea; he commissioned his 
servant with that. Probably he promised to 
give him information in a very short time; and 
when the servant, at the outset, saw nothing, he 
said to him, Go again seven times, 7. e., make no 
mistake, though it be a matter of seven times. 
Seven times is here as in Matt. xviii. 21; cf Ps. 
exix. 164; xii. 7; Prov. xxiv. 16. Elijah wished 
also to be informed of the first appearing of a 
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cloud before any one else observed it, to notify 
Ahab, and to convince him that the rain, as he 
had predicted in chap. xvii. 1, would be the con- 
sequence of his prophetic word (prayer). The- 
nius remarks on ver. 44: ‘'A very little cloud on 
the farthest horizon is, according to sea accounts, . 
often the herald of stormy weather.” The doubled 


Ma-sy in ver. 45, according to Maurer and others, 


means: until so and so far, and is a form of speech 
borrowed from the quick moving of the hand 
also: before a man turns his hand. But the rain 
did not come so swiftly. According to Kxod. vii. 


16,and Is. xvii 14, qa“ means: until now, up 


to this moment. Gesenius: in the mean while; so 
also De Wette and Winer. 

Ver. 45. And ran before Ahab, &e. [But 
Ahab went towards Jezreel.| He had there a 
summer palace (chap. xxi. 2). The city was situ- 
ated in the tribe Issachar (Is. xix. 18), in the ele- 
vated plane of the same name, about from five to 
six miles (seventeen to twenty Eng.) distant from 
Carmel. He betook himself thither, because Je- 
zebel was then at this summer residence, and he 
wished to let her know the news (chap. xix. 1). 
The form of expression, the hand of Jehovah, &e., 
ver. 46, occurs also in 2 Kings iii. 15: Ezek. i. 3; 
ili, 14, 22; vill. 1; xxxiil, 22; xxxvii. 1; and as in 
all these places it denotes an inward impulse ex- 
cited by God, so there is no reason why here it 
should be understood of a wonderful accession of 
natural bodily strength, which enabled him, as the 
older interpreters thought, to run in advance of 
the royal chariot, as it required the swiftest course 
(J. Lange, Calmet, and others). Over and above 
the ordinary use of the form of expression, what 
makes against it is, that it does not stand before 
yea but before DIL; but for the girding of the 


loins no extraordinary strength was requisite. 
The prophet concluded, from a higher divine im- 
pulse, to accompany Ahab, and made himself 
ready. The object and motive was neither to 
bring the king unharmed to his residence (8, 
Schmidt), nor ‘to furnish him a proof of his hu- 
mility” (Keil), or ‘‘to serve him in this fashion as 
a courier” (Berleb. Bib.); rather he went before 
him ‘as his warning conscience” (Sartorius), as 
“‘a living tablet, reminding him of all the great 
things which the God of Israel had done by his 
prophets” (rummacher), There “was reason 
for supposing that he (Ahab) would cast off the 
yoke of his scandalous wife, and give himself 
thenceforth wholly to Jehovah, ‘The prophet 
wished to stand by his side, counselling and help- 
ing him in his resolution, and to miss no oppor- 
tunity when the king, left to himself, might be- 
come a victim to the corrupting influence of Je- 
zebel” (Von Gerlach). The servant whom Elijah 
had with him on Carmel (ver. 43), and whom, on 
the flight from Jezreel into the wilderness, he left 
at Beersheba (chap. xix. 3), must have been with 
him on the road from Carmel to Jezreel; so much 
the less can we suppose that a miracle carried 
the prophet thither. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The day on Carmel was the central-point and 
climax in the public career of the prophet Elijah. 
If his peculiar calling and his place in the history 
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of redemption were, essentially, to restore the 
broken covenant with Jehovah, and to lead Israel 
back again from idolatry to the recognition of 
Jehovah (see Hist. and Ethic. on chap. xvii.), it 
was necessary that there should be a decisive 
action in the matter; and for this no moment was 
more appropriate than after Ahab as well as the 
whole people had become bowed down and humi- 
liated in consequence of the famine of several 
years, which the Baal-priests were not able to 
remedy. ‘This decision took place on Carmel; and 
in the most solemn way, before king and people. 
It was a day of judgment, and of the most splendid 
triuinph over the Baal-worship, which received a 
blow from which it never again recovered. On 
this account, too, this day has great meaning for the 
entire Old Testament history, and marks an epoch 
in the divine economy of redemption. A just com- 
prehension of all the particulars narrated can be 
gained only from this stand-point, which must be 
kept steadily in sight. 

2, The decision whether Baal or Jehovah be the 
true. God was not brought about in the way of in- 
doctrination, or by a warning and threatening dis- 
course; it is connected rather withan actual de- 
claration of Jehovah's, prayed for from him. This 
mode of decision was not chosen accidentally or 
arbitrarily, but was founded in the nature of the 
Old Testament economy, and corresponded with 
the special relations there prevailing. The Old 
Testament religion recognizes Him only as the 
true, living God, who declares and reveals himself 
as such. The gods of the heathen, who serve the 
creature instead of the Creator (Rom. i. 25), are de- 
ified nature-forces and world-powers. Over against 
these. the God who can create as He wills, who 
has made Jieaven and earth and all that therein is, 
reveals and declares Himself thereby, in that He 
proclaims His absolute power over ail created 
things, and his infinite exaltation above nature 
and the world. Such declarations (authentications) 
are, in Scripture language, “ wonders.” Jehovah 
as the only true and living God is hence so often 
designated as the God ‘‘ who alone doeth wonders ” 
(Posies he Dexvin tor dex yi. Os xviii ies 
exxxvi. 4); Ile is not bound up in the laws and 
forces of nature, but is absolutely independent of 
it, both as its Creator and also its sovereign. By 
the ‘‘wonder” it is that He stands above all the 
gods of the heathen, which, over against Him, are 
but deified mnature-powers, absolutely without 
(personal) power, and can do no ‘ wonders.” 
The conception of the self-declaring and of the re- 
velation of God is connected, in the God-con- 
sciousness of the Israelites, with the conception 
of the wonder, and every extraordinary declara- 
tion is accompanied, more or less, by wonders; as 
the choice to be a peculiar people, the exodus 
from Hgypt, the giving of the law on Sinai, which 
were prized as tangible witnesses of the true, 
living God, and. were placed beside the creation. 
As now the decision was to be made upon Carmel, 
whether Jehovah or Baal (i.e. deified human 
nature-force) were the true living God, so here 
there was a self-declaration of Jehovah as of the 
God who is lifted up above the world and all 
that is in it, 2@, who doeth wonders. It was a 
nature-wonder which brought the people (especi- 
ally Israel, inclined to nature-life, see “above) to 
the confession: Jehovah, He is the God! and as 
here the matter involved was a devotion and 
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prayer, this wonder was connected with savrifice, 
the palpable expression and centre of all prayer. 
It is well worth our while to notice the difference 
between the TIsraelitish God-consciousness and 
that of the modern deistic or rationalistic. The 
latter knows nothing of “the wonder” and pro- 
nounces it absolutely impossible. To it, the just 
true God is He who doeth no wonders, 7. e., who is 
bound up with the laws of nature and of the world, 
and, consequently, cannot declare and reveal him- 
self in his absolute being above the world, and in 
His creative omnipotence. According to the 
Israelitish conception of God, such a God is not 
the living, but a dead, powerless god, because he 
is not lifted absolutely above the world, That God 
works wonders, and through them announces and 
reveals Himself, does not. rest upon a false, low 
notion of the divine being, but, on the contrary, 
presupposes the loftiest conception of God. 

3. The prophet Elijah appears, in the present 
portion of his history, both at the aeme of his 
activity as the restorer of the broken covenant, 
and also in his whole personal grandeur as the 
peculiar and true hero amongst the prophets of 
the Old Testament. All that he said and did 
gives evidence of a courage and strength of faith 
which is scarcely paralleled in the entire history 
of the divine economy. To the call: Go show thy- 
self to Ahab’, he is obedient, without questioning 
and objections about the consequences, being 
assured that not a hair can fall from his head 
without the will of God. While Obadiah himself, 
who still retained the favor of the king, trembled 
before his wrath, and was afraid of his life, Hlijah 
goes fearlessly to meet his angry, powerful foe, 
who had already sought for him everywhere in 
vain, and who had permitted the murder of so 
many prophets; and when Ahab meets him in a 
stern and threatening way, he is not terrified, he 
does not bow down, but declares boldly to his 
face: Thou art the cause of all the misery of 
Israel. Alone, and without any human protection, 
he went to Carmel to meet all Israel and the 450 
Baal-priests, his bitterest enemies. He does not 
flatter the people, but puts to their conscience the 
cutting question, How long halt ye upon both 
sides? and with the army of priests he undertakes 
to do battle alone. Ile ridicules their idols and 
their whole conduct. The only weapon he employs 
in the contest is prayer; before the vast assem: 
blage he calls upon his Lord and God, as humbly, 
so equally confidently. He is assured of ar 
answer, After the decision from on high is ob. 
tained, and all the people returned to the God of 
their fathers, he hands over, resolutely, the propa- 
gators of the idolatry to judgment, and his heavy 
task is done. Then first he beseeches Jehovah, 
in the solitude, that He will be gracious again to 
the repentant people, and will relieve them from 
their distress. When the longed-for rain comes 
on, he advises the departure of the king, and in 
joyful hope of further fruits of this fought-for 
victory, refreshed and quickened, he runs before 
him to the residence in Jezreel, where Jezebel the 
murderess of the prophets was sojourning. Inde- 
pendent now as Hlijah appears in everything, | 
there are analogies with the history of him to 
whom, as the founder of the covenant, its restorer 
naturally points. Like Elijah, Moses also dwelt 
for along time amongst strangers, and in retire- 
ment receives the call: Go hence, I will send thee 
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to Pharaoh, &c. (Exod. iii. 11); he concludes the 
eovenant before and with the people collected at 
Mount Sinai; he builds an altar with twelve stones 
and offers there a sacrifice; the. whole people, 
with one voice, answer him: All the words which 
' Jehovah hath spoken will we do, &c. (Exod. xxiv. 
3 sq.); as by the erection of the golden calf the 
eovenant was broken, he caused the Levites, who 
had polluted themselves by the worship of the calf, 
to be punished; but then he earnestly beseeches 
Jehovah to turn away the punishment from the 
people, and again to be gracious unto them (Exod. 
=Xxii.). 

4, That Elijah ridiculed the calling upon Baal 
might seem unworthy of a prophet and man of 
God, from whom rather sympathy with error 
might be expected. But this ridicule did not pro- 
eeed at all from a frivolous sentiment; it was 
rather the expression of the gravest religious reso- 
luteness and of the profoundest earnestness. 
Over against the one God, to whom only true being 
appertains (7.5), all other gods are not, to all 
of whom, in common, the conception of nothing- 
ness belongs, and who are to be designated with 
various expressions as not being, cf D %by, Lev. 


xix. 4; xxvi. 4; J, }IN, Is. xli. 24, 29; San 4 


Deut. xxxii. 21; Jer. ii. 5; viii. 19, &e. The most 
resolute contempt and rejection of idolatry is thus 
expressed, which consists in this, viz., that man 
mukes what is nothing, the not-existing, his highest 
and best—his God. If now it be the calling and 
task of the prophets and men of God to do battle 
with idolatry, and to represent it in its thorough 
perverseness aud blameworthiness, it is quite 
proper to hold it up to contempt; this is 
done by ridicule, which, when reasons and 
proofs are unavailing, is the most effective in- 
strument. The prophets have a divine right of 
ridicule of idolatry, which they often employ (ef. 
eemetlisy,; xi. 7: xliv. 8-22 xlvi, 5=11; 
Jer. x. 7 sq.) in the sense in which it is said by 
the holy God Himself that he mocks and ridicules 
the ungodly (Ps. ii. 4; xxxvii. 13% lix. 9). As, 
in the time of Ahab, idolatry was so strong and 
powerful that it threatened to overwhelm the 
worship of the true God, so in the moment when 
a choice was to be made between Baal and Jeho- 
yal), the opportunity was at hand to make by ridi- 
cule the worship of idols contemptible. Krum- 
macher remarks very appositely upon this: 
“What a free, undaunted courage does it presup- 
pose, what inward repose and elevation, whatan 
assured confidence of the genuineness and truth of 
his cause, and what a firm certainty that he will 
win,—that at his momentous appearance upon 
Mount Carmel Elijah can employ ridicule!” 

5. The slaughter 0" the priests of Baal is in many 
ways adduced as a serious objection against the 
prophet, aud is characterized as ‘fanatical hard- 
ness and cruelty” (Winer, R.-W.-B. I. s. 318). 
But it appears otherwise if instead of taking the 
stand-point of the New Testament or of modern 
humanitarianism, we occupy that of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the prophet. The first and supremest 
command of the Israelitish covenant declares: I 
arn Jehovah, thy God; thou shalt have none other 
gods before me: upon it rest the choice and the 
separation from all peoples, the independent ex- 
istence of the nation; with it stands and falls its 
wurld-histcrical destiny. The actual rejection of 
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this command carried with it yer se exclusion from 
the peculiar and covenant people, and was henee 
punished with death (Exod. xxii. 19; Deut. xiii. 
5-18; xvii. 2-5). But idolatry had never been so 
rampant in Israel as under Ahab, It was not 
merely tolerated, but had become the State-religion, 
and threatened to overwhelm the adoration of the 
one true God, and so at the same time tu destroy 
the covenant, and to take from Israel its character 
as the chosen, peculiar people. Elijah was called 
to restore the broken covenant, and to put an end 
to idolatry. Through the extraordinary, wonder- 
ful assistance of God, he had in fierce battle 
achieved this result—that the people turned again 
to Jehovah their God. To make this permanent, it 
was necessary that an effectual bar should be 
placed against any further activity of the foreign 
supporters and representatives of the idolatry. 
Now, if ever, the attestation of Jehovah ought not 
to be fruitless: satisfaction should be made to the 
law, and execution take place. ‘jhe restoration of 
the covenant, without the slaughter of the Baal- 
priests, was but half accomplished. As every 
arokatdoraoce is in its nature more or less a Kpioug 
(Mal. iv. 5 sg.), so-also was the day upon Carmel 
a day of judgment. Elijah there stood, notas a pri- 
vate person, nor asa leader of a popular party, 
but as the second Moses, as an executor of the 
theocratic law. The objection about hardness and 
fanaticism falls not upon him, but upon the law, 
the consequences of which he executed; and he who 
blames him must object to the whole Mosaic insti- 
tution as hard and fanatical. When even he who 
was gentle and lowly of heart says: ‘‘ But those 
mine enemies which would not that I should reign 
over them, bring them hither, and slay them be- 
fore me” (Luke xix. 27), certainly still less can it 
be concluded from the slaughter of the Baal-priests 
that Elijah was a cruel, blood-thirsty man, espe- 
cially when proofs to the contrary are at hand 
(chap. xvii. 9-24). According to these, we must 
rather think “how hard, how terribly hard this 
procedure must have been toa man like Elijah; 
how powerfully it must have gone... . against 
his whole natural fecling” (Menken). ‘When Kno- 
bel (as above s. 77) maintains that Hlijah returned 
to Israel “chiefly to revenge the murder of the 
prophets by the slaughter of the Baal-and-Astarte- 
priests,” this is a gross.slander upon the prophet, 
whom not thoughts of murder and of revenge, but 
the calling of his God, whose behests he fulfilled in 
spite of the attending danger, carried to Carmel. 
It is quite beside the mark to explain Elijah’s con- 
duct by the “retaliation-right ” (Michaelis, Dereser, 
and others); for that Jezebel had murdered the 
prophets at the instigation of the Baal-priests 
is an unprovéd assumption. For the rest, Keil 
very properly observes: ‘‘ From this act of Elijah’s 
to desire to deduee the right of the bloody perse- 
eution of heretics would be not only an entire 
misunderstanding of the difference between hea- 
then idolaters and Christian heretics, but also a 
morally wrong confounding of the New Testa- 
ment, evangelical stand-point with the Old Testa- 
ment, legal (stand-point), which Christ, in Luke 
ix. 55, blamed in his own disciples.” Very truly 
does the Berleburg. Bib say, on this place, “Ihe 
economy of the new covenant does not allow one 
to imitate Blijah.” 





6. King Ahab, in the present section, appears 
indeed as saying and doing but little, yet even here 
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the traits of his character, which become more 
prominent in the subsequent course of the history, 
can be plainly recognized. The period of the 
famine, which Elijah had announced to him as a 
retributive judgment, did not bring him to reflec- 
tion, still less to repentance. He is very anxious 
about his cattle, but not about his people. He does 
not himself murder the prophets, but nevertheless 
he permits his wife. He looks about for Hlijah, 
in the foolish fancy that he, and not God, is the 
cause of the famine, and with the preposterous 
intention of forcing him to make it rain. His 
highest official, Obadiah, to: whom he intrusted 
his horses and mules, cannot trust him, and is 
compelled to fear that he may be unrighteously 
put to death by him. He carries himself with all 
severity and anger towards the prophet, who treely 
encounters him, as one who has the power of life 
and death; nevertheless he does not venture to 
seize him: he rather bows before him, as the lat- 
ter encounters him reprovingly with lis brave 
message, and he does at once what Elijah bids 
him. He was present upon Carmel with the great 
assemblage; but that which there made’ an affect- 
ing impression upon the whole people left him, as 
it seems, unmoved. He witnessed the slaughter 
of his Baal priests, and in no way hindered it. We 
hear nothing of him than that ‘he went up from 
the brook Kishon to eat and drink.” In respect 
of the news that rain was coming, what to him 
was most important, he started thereupon to get 
back to his summer residence. and to tell every- 
thing that had happened to his wife. When we 
sum up all these things, it is evident that he wasa 
man utterly without character, at one time high- 
flying and impetuous, at another feeble and with- 
out power of resistance, occupied only with what 
is on the surface, without moral pose, without 
receptivity for religious and higher things. 

1. Obadiahl’s meeting with Elijah, which forms 
the introduction to the day upon Carmel, affords 
us a glimpse into the condition of things which 
preceded this day. The thing which especially 
strikes us is not so much the great general 
misery in consequence of the long drought, as the 
fact rather, that in this time when the prophets 
were driven from the court, and their extermina- 
tion was a settled matter, at the court itself there 
should have been a man-of the highest official 
station who feared Jéhovah so much that he 
ventured upon the risk of hiding not less than a 
hundred prophets, and of supplying them with food 
during the general distress. The Calw. Bibel says 
justly: ‘“ Weare at a loss at which to wonder the 
most—the God-fearing man at the court, or at the 
king who tolerated him there ;” and Menken ob- 
serves very truly: “So we see in this history that 
even in the most corrupt times there are some 
who are free from the genera! corruption, who re- 
main in their faith in God, in their fear of God, 
oftentimes even where one would least of all sus- 
pect and look for such.” It is characteristic of the 
biblical history that it brings out such eases into 


prominence, as in this instance, with unmistakable | 


design. But it must no less strike one, that in that 
period of the deepest religious apostasy and of 
bloody persecution, the number of the prophets 
was so great that Obadiah alone secured the safety 
and cared for a hundred of them. A long time 
gone, under Jeroboam, the ordained supporters of 
the Jehovah-worship, the priests and levites, hal 





departed from all Israel into Judah (2 Chron. xi. 13), 
and now that. under Ahab, a formal idolatry had 
spread, the number of the prophets so increased 
that Jezebel was not able to destroy them all; they 
were a silent, hidden power, which defied all the 
outward power of the idol-serying fanaticism. 
Who does not recognize therein the wonderful 
ways of the fidelity of God in the guiding of His 
people ? 

8. The recent criticism explains the statement 
now in hand, chiefly on account of the miracle 
narrated in it, as fabulous or poetical. ‘As a 
matter of fact,” says Thenius (on ver. 46), ‘it can 
be seen that, in answer to Ilijah’s prayer, rain 
followed after a long drought, and that the people, 
convinced afresh on this occasion of the power 
of Jehovah, prepared a great blood-bath from 
amongst the idolatrous priests.” According to 
Bunsen (Bibelwerk V. 2. s. 539), it appertained 
to Elijah “to go through the land as the prophet 
of the Eternal, and as the awakening leader of the 
people. ... In the presence of the Baal-party 
he inspires and rouses the people, who, before the 
living spirit which is in. man, recognize the noth- 
ingness and the moral baseness of the masquer- 
ade and legerdemain, and of the incomprehensible 
solemnities of the Baal-worship, and at the word of 
Elijah the 450 Baal-priests were slaughtered at the 
brook Kishon.” Ewald (as above s. 539) finds in 
the delineation of the contest ‘of the great cham- 
pion of Jehovah: and of the Baal-prophets, as it 
were the antithesis of the beginning of the one and 
of the other religion, represented not without 
earnest raillery. They who in their mind and work 
do not sacrifice to the true God, build the altar, and 
prepare the sacrifice, and call loudly upon their 
god and worry themselves, the more vain their 
trouble, somuch the more vehement and senseless 
it becomes, as if somehow by dint of importunity 
the thing desired might come from heaven: but 
nevertheless with all their trouble and with all 
their excitement they cannot bring dewn from 
Heaven the fire which they seek, and which alone 
would repay them for their trouble. Elijah other- 
wise.” The whole is also a prophetico-poetic gar- 
ment of a general religious truth. Hisenlohr, as 
usual, agrees with this (as above, s.177). He ex- 
plains the consuming of the sacrifice by fire from 
heaven as “a beautiful image for the burning 
eternal power which is imparted from above to 
every truth, over against the déath which every- 
thing fabricated, false, lying, bears within itself;” 
that ‘‘no yoice, nor answer, nor heed was there,” 
is “the inimitable delineation of the emptiness and 
vanity of heathenism, which is overladen with 
every species of superstition, and is vanquished by 
self-torture.” In respect of these various views 
we refer generally to our preliminary remarks upon 
chap. xvii. ; in details, however, the following comes 
into the account. The whole account, excepting 
ver. 38, contains nothing which can with any 
reason be objected to as unhistorical. This por- 
tion of the history of Elijah especially bears com- 
pletely the impress of the usual simple Hebrew 
way of historieal composition, and it would not 
occur to auy one to regard it as legendary did it 
not contain ver. 38. The miracle here narrated ig 
not such as could be wanting without detriment 
to the whole, and to the further historical develop- 
ment about the famine, as may be maintained in 
respect of this or of the other miracle; it is not 
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subordinate, is not a side-matter, but the chief 
criticism acknowledges that at the day on Carmel 
“there was a noticeable sudden decision,” and 
that ‘a mighty upturning of things took 
place” (isenlohr) ; that “ here a victory was won 
which, at that day, could not have been greater 
and more beneficial” (Ewald). But this victory 
was the immediate effect of that miracle, and as 
generally the day upon Carmel forms the central 
point and climax of Hlijah’s activity, so.again this 
day culminates in ‘the fire of Jehovah,” which 
consumed the sacrifice. All that is said before and 
after refers to this fact; he who lowers it takes 
the heart out of the body of the whole narration, 
and then nothing is left but, either to interpret it 
as a fraud, or to look upomthe whole as fiction. 
The view that Elijah ‘‘alone and by nothing but 
the power of his spirit and word achieved the 
prodigious wonder of a complete alteration of the 
then posture of the ten tribes” (Ewald) is most 
emphatically contradicted by the day upon Carmel. 
He was the prophet of action and not of speech. 
Even here, at the climax of his career, we hear only 
a few isolated expressions from him, but no pro- 
phetic discourse with which he sought to indoc- 
trinate or to convince the people. To his im- 
pressive question: How long halt ye, &c., the 
people kept silence; they accepted his proposition 
to obtain an attestation of Jehovah, but only after 
it took place did they fall down and cry, over- 
powered: Jehovah, He is God! Where in the 
whole history of Elijah is there even a trace that 
he “inspired and roused” (Bunsen) the people by 
public discourse ; and how does it happen that this 
people of the ten tribes, who were inclined to 
nature-worship, and since the days of Jeroboam 
were addicted to the worship of images and even 
of idols, and were dull about spiritual impres- 
sions, should have at once ‘recognized the 
nothingness and perverseness of the Baal-worship 
in presence of the living spirit which is in men 
(sic) ? An extraordinary act alone could have pro- 
duced within this people such a sudden, complete 
revolution that they actually put to death the 
priests of Baal, who were of the highest considera- 
tion and under the royal protection. To regard 
this latter as an effect of the rain which had come 
(Thenius) is an arbitrary perversion of ‘he 
historical order. Not the rain, but the return of 
Tsrael to their God was the mark of the day upon 
Carmel: the punishment of the drought ought and 
could cease only when this end was reached. 
The rain followed not before the “ blood-bath,” but 
after it; before it rained, something extraordinary 
must have happened to rouse wrath in such a 
degree against the Baal-priests. But supposing 
that the rain produced the abrupt overturn, this 
itself, ‘‘had it followed Elijah’s prayer,’ would 
have been essentially a miracle; we must then 
grant that Hlijah appears, ‘‘when he announces 
now a drought and then rain, and both happen con- 
formably with his prediction, as a nature-expert”’ 
(Knobel I. s. 56): but in this event his prayer for 
rain would have been an intentional deception of 
the people and jugelery. The interpretation, 
finally, according to which the transaction upon 
Carmel is a poetic image pf the consuming power of 
divine truth (Hisenlohr) is a desperate reversion to 
the old allegorical method of interpretation, with 
which one can make what one pleases out of 
history. 
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Vers. 1-16. KruMMACHER: Elijah and Obadiah 
What brought Mlijah from Zarephath; what hap 
pened at this time at the court at Samaria; how 
Elijah and Obadiah met.—Brnprr: The return of 
Elijah to his native country: (1) the effect of 
divine chastisement upon Israel; (2) the expedi- 
tion of Ahab; (3) the meeting of the prophet with 
Obadiah. 

Ver. 1. KrumMacuer: Let no one imagine 
that God will lead us into any darkness whatso- 
ever, without also arranging how we may be sup- 
ported through it. He never calls upon us to 
walk through darkness, unless He Himself is our 
staff and stay, and thick and heavy as may be the 
night with which we are veiled, He leaves us here 
and there always a gleam of light, which tells us 
there will be a dawn to the darkness. Hence the 
promise: I willsend rain.—Ver. 2. Starkn: God’s 
commandments must be obeyed, and neither death 
nor danger avoided. Where there is living faith, 
there is also obedience and courage (Ps. xci. 1-4). 
The great famine in Samaria, both bodily and spiri- 
tual. Daily bread was scarce, for the land was dried 
up and unfruitful, but the bread of life, the word of 
God, was likewise scarce, for the nation itself wag 
dried up, and those who would have sown the seed 
of the Word were persecuted, and compelled to 
silence and concealment. Woe to that country 
and people upon whom famine, bodily and spiritual, 
both fall, and who yet are driven by neither to 
repentance and conversion.— Ver. 3. The God-fear- 
ing Obadiah. (1) The time in which he lived. (A 
time of apostasy, of godlessness, and a licentious 
idol worship. In times when unbelief has grown 
universal, and is the prevailing fashion, and repre- 
sents enlightenment and civilization, not to swim 
with the stream, but greatly to fear the Lord, is as 
noble and great as it is rare; we may then say 
with truth: ‘“ Although all shall be offended, yet 
will not I,” &c.) (2) The place. (At the court of 
an Ahab and a Jezebel; not in a remote, lonely 
place, but in the midst of the world, where he saw 
and heard nothing good, surrounded by godless 
men, and exposed to every temptation to godless- 
ness, frivolity, rioting, and licentiousness. To be 
pious with the pious, to maintain one’s faith in the 
midst of the faithful, is not difficult; but in the 
midst of the world, to preserve one’s self unspot- 
ted from it, to keep a pure heart, and have God 
before our eyes and in our hearts, wherever the 
Lord places us, this is indeed greatly to fear the 
Lord.) (8) The position which he took. (He filled 
one of the highest offices, was one of the most 
distinguished men of the kingdom, to whom noth- 
ing was wanting which pertains to an indolent, 
careless life. The noble and powerful often fancy 
that the fear of the Lord is fitted only for common 
people, for the poor, the lowly, and the oppressed. 
But God is no respecter of persons; the first in 

“this world are often last in the kingdom of heaven. 
He is indeed exalted who, whilst he stands upon 
the highest pinnacle of earthly fame, can still 
say with St. Paul: Iam not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ, for, &c.) Ahab calls Obadiah, because he 
reposes singular confidence in him.—MENKEN: 
The world may hate and persecute, nay, even scorn 
a God-fearing man for his fear of God, but must feel 
and acknowledge at heart, if not with the mouth, 





that this very man is truer, more reliable, and better 
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in every way than the whole throng of idle, wanton, 
though perhaps witty and polished people, whose 
law is their own pleasure, and whose God is their 
belly or their pride. More than one godless king 
can be found, who desires God-fearing men for his 
ministers and counsellors; and many a prince, 
although himself no Christian, holds in his service 
a Christian, and esteems him more highly than the 
others who are not Christian; and many more 
than one unbelieving and godless king, who re- 
spects piety and the fear of God in the person of 
one of his generals—KruMMACHER: It is not an 
unusual occurrence that in times when there is no 
use for triflers, suddenly the hated sect are brought 
to power, and the fierce opponents of the Gospel 
are rejoiced to have in their midst a few Galile- 
ans whom they can take into their,secret counsels. 
The Lord often has His true disciples and worship- 
pers where they are least expected, in courts 
and high offices, and they, their innermost hearts 
untouched, serve him with soft and quiet spirits, 
without any display of piety or without excite- 
ment.-—STaRKE: When good and conscientious 
men occupy exalted worldly or ghostly positions, 
so long as conscience does not require them to lay 
down their offices they must retain them, for 
although they may not be able to do much good, 
they still may have many opportunities to prevent 
evil. 

Ver. 4. Starke: Good and righteous servants 
of God can have no bitterer or fiercer enemies 
than ungodly, licentious women (Matt. xiv. 8; 
Mark vi. 24). KroumMAcHER: Jn our Ahab and 
Jezebel days there is no lack of those who are 
persecuted on account of their creed, and exposed 
to misery. Many a preacher must leave his pul- 
pit, many a professor his chair, nay, many an 
handicraft’s man his bench and workshop, because 
he is a Christian. But it was Obadiah’s to make 
an offensive and defensive alliance! The proof of 
a godly fear: (a) Especially by works (Jas. ii. 
14-17); religious words and feelings without deeds 
are leaves without fruit; by their fruits ye shall 
know them (Matt. vii. 16-21). (6) Especially by 
works of self-denying love, which are done in se- 
eret (Gal. v. 6); by such works the Lord recog- 
nizes His own (John xiii. 34; 1 John iv. 8).—Mzrn- 
K5N: Obadiah could not do this without great 
risk, and the exposure of his own person to great 
danger... neither, in that extreme famine, 
could he maintain those hundred prophets without 
great expenditure of his own substance 
Obadiah not only preserved the lives of a hun- 
dred innocent men,—he saved a hundred wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, and, yet more, a hundred 
men who, immediately the persecution was over, 
and the Baal-worship in Israel destroyed, became 
useful to the ignorant and bewildered people as 
their instructors in doctrine. ‘Thus although Oba- 
diah, as the lieutenant of the royal watch, could 
not do much for the kingdom of God by direct tes- 
timony and instruction, yet indirectly he did a 
great deal, by preserving these witnesses for the 
truth, at the peril of his own life and at the ex- 
pense of his own fortune. Thus many people, by 
the maintenance of the witnesses for evangelical 
truth, by the spread and promotion of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, ete., do much for the kingdom of 
God and the truth, which otherwise they could 
not do, and lay up a reward in heaven, if they do 
not shun disgrace, nor prefer earthly and perish- 
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able gains to the celestial and imperishable—— 
Vers. 5-6. Stark: Godless masters ofteu care 
more for their horses and hounds than for their 
subjects.—KRUMMACHER: Pitiful man! Anxions 
care for the life of his horses, and the maintenance 
of his stables; this is all that the three and a half 
years of chastisement of the Almighty had called 
forth in his sonl . . . . How often does one think 
of a person—‘‘ Now he will be quite a different 
person”. . . . and then, behold! where one hopes 
to find at length thoughts of God and eternity, 
there are only thoughts of horses and mules; aud 
in place of holy emotions, instead of aspirations, 
prayers, and reflections upon the great and eternal. 
interests of life—you find a thick swarm of pitiful 
cares and considerations which hover about the 
soul, and hover with it into an awful eternity. 
Ahab and Obadiah both journey on together 
through the land, but each goes his own way 
alone; a picture of their life-journey: Ahab walks 
in the broad, Obadiah in the narrow path; the lat- 
ter alone leads to the green pastures and still 
waters which refresh the soul (Ps. xxiii. 2-3), 
Vers. 7-15. Obadiah 's meeting Elijah, a divine 
leading for the strengthening of the one and the 
proving of the other. That Hlijah, journeying on 
his weary way, should meet the very man who 
was the only trne friend of the prophet at the 
court, was no more accidental than that Obadiah, 
going forth in search of provender for the cattle, 
should find the man who was to test severely his 
faith and his fear of God.—Ver. 7. Starkg. Oba- 
diah, himself a distinguished man, addressed the 
prophet as ‘My Lord,” not out of mere courtli- 
ness and courtier-like flattery, but in evidence of 
his reverence for- the man of God, and to show, 
that he did not regard scornfully a servant of God, 
as was the custom with all the courtiers of that 
day.—He who greatly fears the Lord will likewise 
honor and reverence those whose vocation it is 
to make known the Lord’s name, and preach his 
word (Luke x. 16; John xiii, 20).—Vers. 8, 9. The 
courage of Klijah, and the fear of man shown by 
Obadiah. Even those who fear the Lord, and walk 
by faith, are sometimes in the hour of peril over- 
come by an agony of fear, which bows them down 
as reeds before a whirlwind. Peter, who first 
threatened with the sword, became suddenly ter- 
ror-stricken before adamsel. It is good for us to 
recognize our human weakness, for this knowledge 
preserves us from over-security, and leads us to 
pray: Lord, strengthen our faith.—CaLw. BIBEL: 
Exclaim not against Obadiah, for in a hundred 
ways thou thyself showest no more faith. Wager 
and busy as the world is to pursue and get rid 
of the true servants of God, who oppose their sins 
and unbelief, they move neither hand nor foot 
to seek and find them when in want.—Ver. 12. 
If we permit ourselves to be overcome by the fear 
and dread of man, our senses become so bewil- 
dered, and our imagination so excited, that we 
lose, in our self-made fancies, a clear view of our 
own position.--Ver. 13. Mpnknn: This is not the 
speech of an idle self-glorification, anxious to dis- 
play the good which has been done, to the first 
person approaching—it is the speech of truth and 
honest uprightness, the speech of a noble spirit 
ereatly excited, which would not thus speak of 
itself except in a moment of great excitement, 
An appeal to any special pious or good actions 
done by a man, when made not in pharisaical 
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self-justitication nor self-commendation, but con- 
scientiously, and in self-defence, with all humility, 
is unobjectionable. As St. Paul says (1 Cor. xv. 
10; 2 Cor. xi. 21 sq.), From my youth up.—MEnNK- 
EN: So much the more easily then when a man, 
could he greatly fear the Lord, and preserve his fear 
of God under great temptations. What is done and 
practised in youth will remain the rule of old age; 
so it is with the fear of God, which is the beginning 
of wisdom. Therefore Prov. vi. 20-23; cf 2 Tim. 
iii, 15.—Vers. 15-16. A strong resolute word of 
faith exercises power over the heart: it strength- 
ens the weak, supports the tottering, encourages 
the fearful, and tranquillizes the anxious-minded. 
—Srarky: A teacher must not shrink from his of- 
fice through fear or cowardice, let tyrants look 
grim as they may (1 Pet. iii. 14). 

Vers. 17-20. Kruamacuer: Salvation out of 
the very lion’s jaws. (a) The wonderful protec- 
tion experienced by Elijah: (%) the unjust accusa- 
tion made against him; (¢) the bold reply which 
he made; (d) the quiet power which he exercised. 
—BeENDER: Elijah’s second encounter with Ahab; 
(a) the king’s reproach to the prophet; (0) the 
prophet’s reply to the king—Wirtu: The meet- 
ing with Ahab. (a) The grievance and the count- 
er-grievance ; (b) the commanding prophet and the 
submissive king.—Ver. 17. Ahab sees Klijah, but 
he, the fierce, powerful king, sword in hand, and 
a great retinue, dares not to lay hand upon the 
solitary, unarmed man standing before him, for: 
The heart of the king in the hand of the Lord is 
as a water-brook, he directs it whither he will 
(Prov. xxi. 1).—KruMMACHER: The Lord our God 
knows how to shut the lions’ mouths, and the 
same God who surrounded Elijah with a fiery wall, 
who saved Moses from the clutches of Pharaoh, 
and Daniel out of the lions’ den, still lives, avd 
will unto this day be a wall of defence to his 
ehildren and disciples.—If those, &c.—MENKEN: 
Men are disposed to seek the cause of their misery 
everywhere in the wide world rather than in them- 
selves, where only it exists; but it is the peculiar 
error of the world to lay the charge of all the mis- 
fortune and turmoil of the world upon the most 
imnocent and best of men... .. Thou art he that 
troubleth Israel, says Ahab to Elijah. We find 
this man a stirrer up of the people, was the lying 
accusation of the enemies of Jesus; and under the 
name, ‘enemies of the human race,” were the first 
Christians hunted, persecuted, and slain.—Starkp: 
When the godless work mischief, the -good and 
pious must often bear the blame (Amos vii. 10; 
Acts xvi. 20).—J. LAn@r: Here one sees the evil 
fashion of the children of this world, and of great 
men seduced by false prophets in their judgments 
of the righteous servants of God. For, though 
the latter move on quietly, orderly, and circum- 
spectly, yet ever making appeal to the conscience 

-by their testimony to the truth, whilst the former 
are ever disquieted, though they will yield no place 
to the truth, but rage against it and prejudice 
the higher powers against it,—still the latter 
are the disturbers of Israel, even as the lamb 
troubled the water for the wolf—Catw. Brs.: In 
our days true believers are thus unjustly accused 
as Rationalists, Philosophers, and Freethinkers. 
They are called Jesuits, corrupters of the people, 
obscurantists, and blockheads, &e.—Ver. 18. J. 
Lanet: This is the true way for a righteous ser- 
vant of God-—let him, according to the necessities 





of the case and the given circumstances, testify 
boldly to the pure truth, without fear of man, but 
preserving all due reverence for authority Such a 
testimony, given with due boldness, produces a 
much greater impression than if the truth-is spo- 
ken with half covert and mumbled utterance — 
KeromMacuer: This Elijah-speech is seldom 
now heard in the world. he earth is filled with 
flatterers and sinners, who not only gather round 
the palaces of the great, but crowd into smaller 
societies, and even creep into the pulpits of God’s 
ehiwrehy. 67 ie Much greater things should we be- 
hold if this noble and wholesome—''Thou, thou 
art the man of death!’’ were not entirely dead and 
silent. Mlijalis thus a pattern for all repentance- 
preachers, im that he admonishes every one, be- 
wailing misfortune and ruin, of his especial ruin 
(Jer. iii. 39), and does not generalize over com- 
mon sinfulness : even so did Nathan with David, 
John with Herod, and Paul with Felix.—Munkern; 
Klijah is silent concerning all the other sins of 
Ahab and his family—concerning their luxury, 
their pride, their injustice, and the whoredom and 
witchcraft of Jezebel—(2 Kings ix. 22). He 
pointed out to the king the chief cause, the real 
source from which had sprung all the other evils 
to himself and his family, and wherein lay the 
misdoing which had brought such a plague upon 
Israel. The misdoing was this—that they had 
forsaken the word of God, the commandments, the 
testimony, and the claims of the Lord, and had 
followed after Baal... .. No truth is more gen- 
eral or surer amongst men than this—that con- 
tempt of God and his word brings with it inevita- 
ble ruin and decay—and the history of the human 
race sets forth and teaches no truth more clearly 
or more fearfully.—Vers. 19, 20. KrumMACHER: 
How the seene changes: The slave has become 
king, the king a slave ; the subject commands, the 
monarch obeys. Here is the concealed sceptre in 
the hands of the children of the spiritual kingdom, 
and the skill and marvellous power which they 
exercise upon earth.——Here it says: A single little 
word can confound him. We. can do nothing 
against the truth, &c. (2 Cor. xiii. 8). If it strike 
the conscience of*a man, he cannot resist its pricks. 
—Whilst the prophets are compelled to hide in 
holes, and live on bread and water, the priests of 
Baal sit at the king's table and live in pomp and 
pleasure. So likewise has it come to pass in 
Christendom. but much better is it to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season (Heb. xi. 25). 
Vers. 21-45. lijah upon Mount Carmel. (a) 
How he rebuked the divided belicf.of his nation, 
and exhorted them to a decision; (b) how he 
brought to shame the idol-worship, and exalted the 
name of the Lord; (c) how he executed a heavy 
judgment upon the lying prophets, and besought 
from God merciful showers upon the earth._—Vers, 
21-39. The decision upon Carmel. (a) The division 
among the people (vers. 21-24) ; (6) the strife of the 
four hundred and fifty priests of Baal (vers. 25-29); 
(c) the victory of the one man (vers. 30-39).—Vers, 
21-24, KRUMMACHER: Elijah and the people upon 
Carmel. (#) How rebuked; (v) how he scorned; (c) 
how he believed. Wirra: The assembling of the 
people upon Carmel. (a) One against four hundred 
and fifty ; (0) the questioning of the people: (c) the 
reasonable proposal.—Ver. 21. The haliing be 
tween two opinions. (a) What this means (.uatt 
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vi. 24); (b) what are its results (Jas. iv. 4; Rev. iii. 
16); ¢f the hymn book of Lenr.: “ Was hinket 
ihr, betrogene Seelen,” &e.—MsNkEN: How hateful 
in the sight of the Lord is this “ halting,” this neu- 
tral state amongst Christians, where one does not 
yield himself up to God and his cause with his 
whole soul, does not renounce unholy sin, the 
world, the spirit, and service of his age. How com- 
pletely God demands an undivided heart we plainly 
see where he says to the lukewarm, ‘‘ Because thou 
art indifferent, leanest to both sides, and dost not 
espouse one side, since I will not overlook every- 
thing, therefore I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 
—KrummMacuer: Indifference is the order of the 
day, now in this, now in that form. Whole-heart- 
edness and determination in the divine life a rare 
pearl. Woe to thee, thou wavering generation, who 
thinkest to share thy love and service between God 
and the world, and dost lean now to this, now to 
that side. The Lord says: He who is not with me 
is against me (Luke xi. 23). In our day, the man 
who holds entirely with Him is esteemed partial; it 
is thought to be might and wisdom for a man to 
hover between two parties, and leave it undecided 
whether He be mere man, like ourselves, or the only 
begotten Son of God. So that, finally, halting be- 
tween two opinions is more esteemed than true 
Christianity. ‘‘ But uncertainty and lukewarmness 
are the most pitiable of all weaknesses. Lord, 
teach us to tread in safer paths! Grant us now 
anew, firm spirit” (WirTH), For it is a precious 
thing to have the heart fixed (Heb. xiii. 9). There 
is no reconciliation between belief and unbelief; 
to strive to unite both is a vain effort (2 Cor. vi. 
14, 15). The people answers him not.—Ca.w. 
Bis.: Thus on many a Sunday does many a con- 
gregation remain dumb before their preachers. 
The people were silent and confounded, since 
they could not answer, especially to Joshua (Jos. 
xxiv. 15);. but to-day, if one cries out to the mul- 
fitude: How long, &e., they say, What will the 
priest ? Weare good Christians.—Ver. 22. MENKEN: 
In cases where faith and reverence for God are 
concerned, no human authority or majority of voices 
avails ; one opposed to a thousand may be right, and 
each individual has the right to Acknowledge and 
maintain his belief in the truth against thousands, 
He is lost whose convictions depend upon the 
authority of man or of numbers. He who in- 
trenches himself firmly in his faith in God and his 
holy word, must also resolve to stand alone and 
be forsaken by the world, for faith is not a thing 
for everybody.—Vers. 23, 24. He alone is the true 
and living God who shows himself in divine acts. 
A religion which means nothing of the saving, 
beneficent works of God cannot proceed from the 
living God. Christianity is therefore the true reli- 
gion, because it publishes the great work of God 
in Christ (Ps. exi. 6). Not words and doctrine only, 
but divine works are the foundation of our salya- 
tion. 

Vers. 25-40. KrumMacuer: The fire upon 
Carmel. We see the god of the blind, mad 
world, and the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. 

Vers. 25-30. WirTH: The assembling of the peo- 
ple upon Carmel. (a) The vain crying aloud to Baal; 
(b) the rebuilding of the fallen altar of the Lord.— 
Vers. 25-39. The twofold sacrifice upon Carmel. (@) 
The sacrifice of the priests of Baal; (6) the sacrifice 
of the prophet.—Vers, 26-29. The service of Baal. 





(a) The resistance; (0) the manner and way of the 
worship. The generation of to-day thinks itself ele- 
vated far above the Baal worship, which in its na- 
ture was deification of nature and the world, and 
yet, how often does it happen that it serves the crea- 
ture rather than the Creator (Rom. i. 25). Men no 
longer make ‘gods out of wood and stone, but con- 
struct them out of their own thoughts, and worship 
their own ideas. The world wishes to hear nothing 
of the God who is holy, and ready to sanctify the 
sinful heart of man; who is just, and metes to each 
man the measure which he deserves; who does 
not suffer himself to be scorned, but rebukes and 
chastises of such a God as He has revealed him- 
self in His word the world makes nothing, and 
will only hear of a God who never rebukes or pun- 
ishes, who is no avenging judge, who works no 
miracles, can hear no prayers. Llijah, could he 
return to earth, would scorn such a divinity no 
less than he did the idol Baal.—Ver. 25. For you, 
the many. Thus, even as Elijah allowed them 
the numbers which gave them due rank in man’s 
eyes, so it becomes most evident to us that num- 
bers have no influence in God’s sight (Luke xii. 
32).—Ver. 27. Righteous and unrighteous scorn 
(vide Histor. 4)—Ver. 28, Ricurpr: At the present 
day, Indians and other heathens fancy they can 
win the favor of their deities by fire-tortures and 
self-torments. Satan demands far greater -and 
heavier sacrifices than God. It is an heathenish 
error to believe that we can appeal to God, or be- 
come reconciled to or merit aught from Him by any 
outward corporeal act. and yet this error prevails 
in manifold forms in Christendom. Some think to 
make themselves pleasing to God and to obtain 
His merey by the repetition of many prayers; 
others, through fasts and painful pilgrimages; yet 
others by self-inflicted tortures and penances, The 
sacrifice pleasing unto God is (Ps. li. 19) within, 
and the gift of the heart. All outer works are dead 
and useless. Those who belong to Christ have 
crucified the flesh, with the lusts and affections. 
thereof (Gal. v. 24 ; Is. v. 3-5).—Vers. 26, 29. Well 
for us if we recognize that God who sleeps not 
nor is silent when we call upon Him de profundis, 
who hears the voice of our weeping, and listens 
when we open our hearts unto Him. Greatly can 
we rejoice in Ilim, thatir we pray according to His 
will He will hear us (1 John. y. 14; of Ps exxi, 4, 
xxi), 

Vers. 30-40. Elijah at the height of his 
mission. (a) He rebuilds the broken altar. (b) He 
calls on the Lord, who hears him. (¢) He exe- 
cutes judgment upon the idolatrous priests.—YV er. 
30. Wirtu: The altar of the Lord is ruined in 
many places, in many houses, in many hearts, ye 
servants of the Lord, ye directors of. congrega- 
tions, ye teachers of youth, ye fathers and moth- 
ers.—Ver. 31 sg. Even as the altar which Hlijah 
built out of the twelve stones reminded the nation 
of its old covenant, that its twelve tribes together 
should frame a building unto God, so every church 
edifice should remind us that we,—built upon the 
foundation of the prophets and apostles, Jesus 
Christ being the corner-stone,—titly framed togeth- 
er, should grow into an holy temple, an habitation 
of God, through the spirit (ph. ii. 20 sq.).-—Ver. 
34. Every shadow of delusion or deception must 
be removed from anything done for the honor of 
God and the glorification of His name.—Vers. 36- 
39. The prayer of Elijah. (a) Its purport. (He 
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prays for the glorification of God and the conver- 
sion of the hearts of the people.) (0) Its granting. 
(Lhe Lord declares Himself, and all the people ac- 
knowledge Him.)—Ver. 36. The God of the old 
covenant is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jucob, because to them was the promise given. 
The God of the new covenant, upon whom we as 
Christians should call, is the Father of our Lora 
Jesus Christ, because in Him are all the fulfilled 
promises, the yea and amen (2 Cor. 1. 20).—Ver. 
37. All knowledge and recognition of God is in- 
separable from the conversion of the heart to Him. 
That is the aim of every testimony and revelation 
of God, and for that every true servant of God 
should daily pray in behalf of those intrusted to 
his care.—Iilijah, unlike the priests of Baal, who 
ealled upon their god the whole day, used few 
words, yet was he heard, because in those few 
words he expressed infinite meaning, and his 
prayer came from the depths of a believing, un- 
questioning soul.—Vers. 38, 39. The fire of the 
Lord upon Mount Carmel. (qa) Its significance. 
(b) Its efficacy. What is the miracle of that fire 
which devoured the burnt-offering and compelled 
the whole people to cry out: ‘‘The Lord He is 
God,” in comparison with the miracle that God has 
sent His son into the world to kindle the greatest 
fire which has ever burnt in the world; compared 
with the miracle that the Word has become flesh 
and dwelt among us, and we have seen His glory, 
even the glory of the only-begotten Son, full of 
grace and truth? In Bethlehem and upon Gol- 
gotha the glory of the Lord is infinitely higher in 
its manifestation than upon Carmel, wherefore 
should all tongues confess that Jesus Christ the 
Lord is the glory of God the Father.—Ver. 39. 
The joyful recognition: The Lord He is God! 
(a) What is herewith recognized, and what prom- 
ised (cf. the hymn: ‘Sei Lob und Eha,” &e., vers. 
8 and 9).—-Ver. 40. See Hist. and Critical. 5. The 
sentence upon the idol-priests was a terrible but 
necessary one, which should serve us, not as an 
example, but-as a warning; for although, under 
the new covenant, superstition and unbelief, idol- 
worship and apostasy are not chastised with fire 
and sword (Luke ix. 54-56), yet there is not want- 
ing a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation, which shall deyour the adversa- 
ries (Heb. x. 27-31). Those who tread under foot 
the blood of the Lamb will shrink from the wrath 
of the Lamb (Rev. vi. 16). 

Vers. 41-46. KruMMACHER: The prayer upon 
Carmel. (a) The preparation for it; (0) the prayer 
itself; (c) the granting of it.—WirtH: The end of 
the divine chastisement upon Israel. (a) How the 
prophet announces this end; (0) how he suppli- 
cates; (c) how the Lord sends merciful rain.—The 
prayer of the righteous availeth much when it is 
earnest (James v. 16). Elijah a just man, his 
prayer an earnest one, and therefore effectual 
(Ps. exlv. 18, 19). The king and the prophet on 
the eyening of the day upon Carmel. (a) Ahab 
goes up to eat and to drink, Elijah goes up to pray 
in solitude; (b) Ahab rode on to Jezreel, Elijah 
suffers him not to go alone, but runs thither before 
him.—Vers. 41, 42. KRumMMacHER: Wretched man! 
He was no more touched by the great, heart- 
searching events of the day, than if he had wit- 
nessed an interesting but very long play, after 
which refreshment is most welcome and food tastes 
well. Yet where are not such Ahab-souls to be 








found? Ah! woe to you who permit the strong. 
est evidences, the most powerful appeals to con- 
science, and the most touching works of Gad to 
glide before you like a magic-lantern before your 
eyes: you enjoy it a little, perhaps, but you bring 
home from the churches and meetings nothing ex- 
cept some complaints over the long divine service, 
or some matter for lively conversation or self-sat- 
ished criticism, and a good appetite for the meal 
which now follows, and a gay looking-forward to 
the pleasures and enjoyment which the evening of 
the Sabbath-day will bring you—Who has great- 
er cause than Ahab to seek solitude, fall down upon 
his knees and say, God be merciful to me and blot 
out my sins after Thy great mercy (Ps.li. 3), make 
us glad according tothe days wherein Thou hast, 
&e. (Ps. xc. 15)? Butof all this notaword. The 
rain alone was of importance to him, not the 
Lordand His merey. How many like-minded ones 
in our day!—Ver. 42. Menken: From the earn- 
estness, the ardor, the abasement of Mlijah, we may 
take pattern from his attitudes in vbis prayer. ... 
The outward posture, indeed, is of the least con- 
sequence ; bowing of the knee and outward mien, 
as well as even the words of the mouth, avail lit- 
tle, be they great or small, stately or humble; but 
the man who prays without reverence to God, and 
is ashamed to let it be seen in his life, is no bet- 
ter than the heathen who knows not God,...In 
comparison with this the prayers of most men are 
cold, dead—without reverence and devotion, with- 
out earnestness and longing. Many a one thinks 
that when his eyes are heavy with sleep, when he 
has neither strength nor mind for any one earthly 
pursuit or affair, when everything besides is done, 
then he is in a fitting mood for prayer; that when 
he lies drowsily on his bed, in the morning or 
evening, that he is fit to commune with the 
Divine Majesty! That is entitled “prayer”! Is 
it a wouder that men shouid pray thus for an 
half century without having any experience in 
real prayer, and, in the end, knowing nothing of 
what. prayer is and should be?—Ver. 43, Mpnk- 
EN: Oftentimes we look in vain and yet see noth- 
ing of the comfort of the Lord, nothing of Ilis help 
and salvation; He leaves us awhile prostrated in 
dust and misery, does not at once, hearkening ana 
comforting, raise us up, but appears as if the voice 
of our crying reached Him not.  Butif we do not 
loge our confidence in Him, if we redouble. our 
prayers and entreaties, He will not “let us be 
ashamed” (Is. xlix, 23), He will comfort, help, ana 
hearken to us at His own, the best time.— 
STARKE: A man must not weary of prayer, even 
though it appears to him useless. (Jer. xviii. 1; 
Col. iv. 2; Eph. vi. 1..}—KrumMacuEr: The dear 
God is not always at hand when we come before 
Him with our prayers, but generally allows us to 
stand awhile at the door, so that it frequently 
seems as if “there was nothing there.” Then do 
we begin to reflect, and become conscious that we 
properly have a right to ask nothing, but that, if 
anything be granted, it is in sheer merey.—Vers. 
44, 45, STARKE: All the merciful works of God 
seem small and unimportant in the beginning, but 
thenee they are seen to be nobler and greater in 
the end.—KrumMacuER. Let the man rejoice who 
sees even so much as a little cloud of divine mercy 
and grace arising upon the horizon of his life! 
The time approaches when this cloud will cover 
his whole heaven.—CaLw. Bis.: When the hour 
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strikes, help comes in with mighty power, and, to 
put thy mistrust to shame, it must come unexpect- 
edly. —The mighty rain after the prolonged 
drought seems to call out to Ahab and to all the 
people: Behold the merey and the severity of 
God: severity to those who have perished, and 
merey to you so long as you deserve mercy, other- 
wise thou also wilt be hewn down (Rom. xi. 22), 
—Ver. 46. Elijah a true shepherd. He goes after 
the lost sheep, and leaves them not when he sees 





the wolf coming; but the Lord, who is neither 
weary nor faint, giveth power and strength to the 
faint and to them that have no might, so that ne 
way is too far, no toil too heavy.—CRAMER: The 
righteous are often rejoiced by means of the Holy 
Spirit, and hope for the conversion of many, but 
are afterwards obliged to confess, with great 
heaviness of heart, that the prince of this world is 
powerful with many men, holds them in captivity, 
and finally plunges them ‘nto ruin. 


C—Llijah in the Wiiderness and upon Horeb ; his Successor, 


Cuap. XTX. 1-21. 


a 


Anp Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and withal ' how he had 
2 slain all the prophets with the sword. 


Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto 


Elijah, saying, So let the gods * do to me,’ and more also, if * I make not thy life 


3 as the lite of one of them by to-morrow about this time. 


that, he 
4 Judah, and left his servant there. 


And when he saw ° 


arose, and went for his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which belongeth to 
But he himself went a day’s journey into the 


wilderness, and came and sat down under a juniper-tree [broom plant]: and he 
requested for himself that he might die; and said, It is enough; now, O Lord 
for I am not better than my fathers. And as 


5 [Jehovah], take away my life; 


he lay and slept under a juniper. -tree [broom plant], behold, then an angel® 


6 touched him, and 


said unto him, Arise and eat. 


And he looked, and behold, f 


there was a cake baken on the coals, and a cruse of water at hishead. And he 


7 did eat and drink, and laid him down again. 


And the angel of the Lord 


[Jehovah] came again the second time, and touched him, and. said, Arise and 


8 eat; because the j journey 7s too ® 


great we thee. 


And he atoses and did eat and 


drink, and went in the strength ‘of that meat forty days and forty nights unto 


Horeb the mount of God. 
lodged ** there ; 


Ke) 


10 


~ And he came thither unto a [the®] cave, and 
and behold, the word of the Lord piebovan] came to hins, and 
he said unto him, What doest thou here, Elijah ? 

very jealous for the Lord [Jehovah] God of hosts: 


And he said, I have been 
for the chil dren of Israel 


have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets 


with the sword ; 
away. 


[Jehovah]. 


11 


and I, even I only, am left; 
And he said, Go forth,”’ and stand upon the mount before the Lord 
And behold, the Lord [Jehovah] passed by, and a great and strong 


and they seek my life, to take it 


wind” rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord [Jeho- 
vah]; but the Lord [Jehovah] was not in the wind: and after the wind an carth- 


12 
13 
still small roiee. 


in his mantle, and went out, and stood in the entering in of the cave. 


quake ; but the Lord [Jehovah] was not in the earthquake: 
quake a fire; det the Lord [Jehovah] was not in the fire: 
And it was so, when Elijah heard ¢, that he wrapped his face 


and after the earth- 
and after the fire a 


And 


behold, there came a voice unto him, and said, What doest thou here, Elijah ?. 


14 


And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord [Jehovah] God of hosts: 


because the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 


pe and slain thy prophets with the sword; 

they seek my life, to take it away. And the Lord [Jehovah] said unto him, Go, 
return on thy way to the wilderness of Damascus *° 
and Jehu the son of Nimshi shalt fon 
and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah 


15 t 
16 anoint Hazael to de king over Syria: 
anoint to be king over Israel : 
17 


shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room, 


and I, even I only, am left; and 


: and when thou comest, 


And it shalt come to pass, that him 


that escapeth the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay: and him that escapeth from 


18 the sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay. 


Yet I have“ left me seven thousand in 


Israel, all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 


hath not kissed him. 
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19 ‘So he departed thence, and found Elisha the son of Shaphat, who was plough- 
ing with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with the twelfth: and Elijah 
passed by him, and cast his mantle upon him. And he left the oxen, and ran 
after Elijah, and said, Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and my mother, and 
then 1 will tollow thee. And he said unto him, Go back again: for what have 
21 I done to thee?’ And he returned back from him, and took a yoke ** of oxen, 

and slew them, and boiled their flesh with the instruments of the oxen, and gave 

unto the people, and they did eat. Then he arose, and went after Elijah, and 


ministered unto him. 


20 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 





1 Ver, 1.—[397 swx-55 TINY... ‘The b5 ) which creates the difficulty of this clause, and which is represented in 
Sty WEST ed) AN) = 


the withal of the A. V., is omitted in several MSS., and passed over unnoticed by the Sept., Vulg., and some other VV. 
Its use is to be explained by the combination of great fulness with ellipsis: ‘* He told all that Elijah had done, and (he told) 
all how he had slain,” &e, i 

2 Ver. 2.—[Since the verb is in the plural, all the VV. here understand prridss, as the A, V., of Jezebel’s false gods, 
The Sept. makes the oath of Jezebel still more emphatic by prefixing to this clause the words Et ob ef "HAod Kat éya 
TeGaBea. 

3 Ver. 2.—[Many MSS. supply % ) necessarily understood and expressed in the VY., as in the English. 


4 Ver. 2.—[On the use of "5 in connection with oaths see Nordheimer Heb. Gr. § 1091, 8, andcf. Gen. xii. 16 
18am. xiv. 44, &e. 
5 Ver, 3.—[The form 1°) admits either of the pointing given by the Masorets: NV), fut. from the root IN he saw ¢ 
= I ee 
or N75), fut. from NN he feared. The latter is followed by the Sept., Vulg., and Syr., and is expressed in six MSS. by 
pa ms 


the fuller form yeq9sy. As to which sense should be preferred here, see Exeg. Com. 
6 Ver. 5.—[lhe Sept. omits the word angel here, supplying its place by the indefinite rus, as the Vat. Sept. has 
omitted the messenger in ver, 2 (the Alex., however, there has ayyeAov); butin ver. 9 it is given. 





7 Ver. 6.—[The A. V. has overlooked the word PAWN WD) at his head, which is given in all the VY. 
ie ae fe 
8 Ver. 7.—[Our author, in his translation, avoids the comparative sense, and sustains this view in the Exeg, Com, 
Others prefer to retain the usual comparative force of f) in 71D!) in connection with the adjective J). In 1 Sam. xx, 21, 


to which the author refers, there is no adjective. : 
8 Ver. 9.—[The article points doubtless to some especially known cave. t 
10 Ver, 9.—[Notwithstanding the remarks in the Exeg. Com. our author in his translation renders }>'5) (as in the A, 
re 


V.) by tibernachtete; of the VV. the Chald. avoids the word altogether, the Syr. and Arab. give the sense of the A. V., 
the Sept. caréAvoey adusits of either sense, and the Vulg. accords with the Exeg. Com. The primary meaning of the Heb. 


: 
qa? is unquestionably to pass the night, but it hence comes in its secondary sense to mean simply remain. 

11 Ver, 11.—[Vhe Sept. inserts here the word avprov, on the morrow, thus showing that the translator meant the 
karéAvcer of ver. 9 of passing the night, It also changes the punctuation, putting the clause, “ And, behold, the Lorp 
passed by” into the futureas apart of the previous sentence, with a period following, and then a new sentence beginning, 
“and, behold, a great and stormy wind,” &c., see Exeg. Com, 

2 Ver, 11.—[The Chald. rendering of this verse is remarkable and instructive, as bringing out the sncient Jewish view: 
—“and before him was an host of angels of the wind rending the mountains and breaking the rocks before the Lorn, but 
‘the glory of the Lorp (Shekinah) was not in the host of the angels of the wind ; and after the host of the angels of the 
wind was tlie host of the angels of the earthquake, but the glory of the Lory (Shekinah) was not in the host of the angels 
of the earthquake; and after the host of the angels of the earthquake, a fire, but the glory of the Lorp (Shekinab) was not 
in the host of the angels of fire ; and after the host of the argels of fire, 1 voice of [angels] singing in silence.” The Sept. 
describes the voice as dwvy avipas Aemris, and the Alex. Sept. adds “and the Lord was there.” 

18 Ver, 15—[Our author translates “the wilderness towards (gen) Damascus.” It may be questioned, however, 
whether the Heb. is not better represented by the A. V. _ 

14 Ver, 18.—[The Heb. yerb is in the future F877) , and this tense is preserved in all the VV. except the Arab, 


(The Sept. puts it into the second person. karanetwets). The A. V. may have been unnecessarily influenced by a regard to 
the catéAcwov of Rom, xi. 4, where the tense is a matter of no consequence to the argument. 

16 Ver, 20.—[On the question whether this cluuse should be rendered interrogatively, see the Exeg. Com. The VV. 
are divided. 

16 Ver, 21.—[The Vat. Sept. puts this in the plural 7a Gevyy, as if Elisha had slain the whole twelve yoke; the Alex. 
Sept. preserves the singular,.—F. G.] 





EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vers.1-2. Then Jezebel sent, &. She could 
hardly have done this without the knowledge of 
her husband, who was too weak-minded to prevent 
it, and so drew upon himself new guilt. Older 
commentators held that Jezebel was so lost to all 
discretion that, instead of keeping her purpose 
secret, or carrying it out at once, she made it 
known to the prophet, without considering that he 
might in the mean time escape. But the sense of 
she message is evidently this: “If thou art still 
aere to-morrow at this time and hast not betaken 





thyself out of the kingdom, the same thing shall 
be done to thee as thou hast done to my priests.” 
To have him killed without further ceremony did 
not seem to her advisable, for the impression which 
he had made on the people was still too fresh in 
their minds; but she was determined to have him 
out of the way as soon as possible, in order at 
least to prevent all further influence on the people 
and the king, and so, under cover of a threat of 
death, she gave him time for flight. For the ex- 
pression, So let the gods do to me, cf. on chap. ii. 
23. 

Ver. 8. And when he saw that, he arose, 
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&e. The Sept. translates wa") by Kal éo879n; 


the Vulgate, timuit ergo; they read therefore 
7}, which Thenius explains as undoubtedly cor- 


rect, because FAX Tis used of mental vision only 
when a simple conclusion from outward circum- 
stances is referred to. But this is exactly the case 
here, as the Targum also renders it by N?n.. From 
the (outward) circumstance of the message, Elijah 
saw clearly how matters stood; he perceived that 
he could no longer remain here, as he had wished 
and hoped, and that he could not carry his work 
of reformation through to the end. Since he did 
not as on a former occasion (chap. xviii. 1) receive 
a divine command to hazard his life, 7. e., to remain 
in spite of the threat, he arose and left the king- 
dom, as he had done once before. AN is therefore 
- 


used herejust as in 2 Kings v. 7; if 421, were the 


true expression, the person of whom he was afraid 
would have to stand in connection with it, as in 1 
Sam. xviii. 12; xxi. 13. Moreover, how should the 
man who had just been standing all alone over 
against the whole people, the king, and 450 priests 
of Baal (chap. xviii. 22), who especially appears as 
an unequalled prophetic hero in the history of Is 
rae], have become all at once afraid of a bad wo- 


man 2—}WDI-2N is used here just as in 2 Kings 


4 


vii. 7, and can only mean: in consideration of his 
soul, z. e., for the preservation of his (threatened) 
life; this meaning, moreover, is demanded by the 
connection with v. 2, and we can hardly find ex- 
pressed here the thought: ‘in order to care for his 
soul in the way indicated in v. 4, ze, to commend 
his soul or his life in the loneliness of the desert 
to God the Lord, as he should determine concern- 
jing him” (Keil). Decidedly incorrect is the trans- 
lation of the Vulgate (quocumque eum ferebat volun- 
tas), which Luther follows: ‘‘Whithersoever he 
would,” which has led to the erroneous conceptior 
that Mlijah fled in his own will and strength, with- 
out awaiting an intimation from the Lord. IWqually 
incorrect is the explanation of Gerlach: without 
end or aim, and certainly that of Krummacher: 
He was only travelling off haphazard.— Beer-sheba 
lay on the border of the wilderness. Since it be- 
longed to the tribe of Simeon (Joshua xix. 2), the 


clause: which mand, must mean that he betook 


himself out of the kingdom of Israel into the king- 
dom of Judah, to which at that time the tribe of 
Simeon also belonged. —Jfis servant he left behind 
in Beer-sheba, not perchance through fear of being 
betrayed by him, nor because ‘he expected to 
have no further need of him” (Thenins), nor be- 


eause the wilderness afforded no sustenance, but: 


“he wished now to be entirely alone, as men often 
do in times ef sorrow or discouragement; therefore 
he sought the wilderness.” (Calw. B.) 


Ver. 4. But he himself went a day’s jour- 
ney into the wilderness, namely, the Arabian. 
through which the people had once been compelled 


to wander. om is not juniper-tree (Luther), but 


“a kind of broom plant, that is the most longed- 
for and most weleome bush of the desert, abund- 
ant in beds of streams, and valleys where spots 
for camping are selected, and men sit down and 
sleep, in order to be protected against wind and 
sun” (Robinson, Palestine I. p. 203). The words: 





It is enough, &c., do not mean: “I must, asa 
human being, fall a victim to death some time, 

and I wish to die now” (Thenius), nor: “I have 
already endured tribulations enough here below ” 

(Keil), but: I have now lived long enough. This 
is imperatively demanded by the sentence: for I 
am not better than my fathers, which forms the 
ground of his request: Jehovah, take away my 
soul (life). Long life, old age, is looked on, under 
the old covenant, as a special gift of God (Ps. lxi. 

1; cil. 25; Prov. iil, 2; iv.103 ix. 11; x. 27); Mljah, 

therefore, means to say: for I do not deserve nor 
desire to be distinguished and favored above my 
fathers by a specially long life. It is an entirely 
mistaken view which supposes that Elijah made 
this request “from a weak-minded weariness of 

life” (Thenius), or ‘with a murmuring heart” 

(Krummacher). In that case he would have de- 
served areproof or a correction; but instead of 

this the Lord sends a heavenly messenger, who 
strengthens and refreshes him, and speaks to him 
only animating, encouraging words. Elijah’s whole 
life and labor had no other aim than to bring Is- 

rael back to their God; to this end were directed 
all the toils and privations to which he subjected 
himself. When he believed himself to have finally 
reached this end on: Carmel, suddenly there came 
an incomprehensible turn of events; he saw him- 
self deceived in his holiest and most 'plessed hopes, 

king and people abandoned him, the labor and 

struggle of a lifetime appeared to him fruitless 

and vain; the deepest, most bitter sorrow per- 
vaded his soul. In this frame of mind he began 
the journey into the wilderness, and as he now 
sits down there wearied and exhausted by the 

journey, bowed down by sorrow and grief, what 
was more natural and human than for this man, 

who besides was already well-stricken in years, to 
pray his Lord and God to take from him the heavy 
burden and let him come to the longed-for rest; 

“it was a holy sorrow and sadness, such as no 
common man is capable of, which filled him at 
that time and brought to his lips the prayer: It is 
enough,” &. (Menken.) 


Vers. 5-9. An angeltouched him. Although 
Ando i in verse 2 is used of the messenger of Jeze- 


bel,yet here it denotes no human messenger, but a 
messenger of Jehovah (v. 7). The Sept. “has in all 
three places ayyedoc. oy is a thin cake baked on 


a stone plate by means of hot ashes laid over it 
(chap. xvili. 13. Winer, &.-W.-B. 1, p. 95).—A fter 
the first awakening Elijah had eaten only a very 
little, on account of his great weariness, and had 
fallen asleep again.—The closing words of verse 7 
Keil explains, after Vatablus: der est majus, quam 
pro viribus tuis ; but since W3' (of. 1 Sam. xx. 21) 


is not ail we may better follow the Sept.: 6rz 


TOMA ad Gov 1) 6d0c, or the Vulgate: grandis enim 
tibt restat via. This moreover presupposes that 
Klijah had already determined to go to Horeb: for 
that he is not to be considered “as in a manner 
summoned thither” (Thenius) is shown by the 
question of verse 9: What doest thou here?— 
Horeb (=Sinai) is here designated as “ the mount of 
God,” because God declared and revealed himself 
upon it in aspecial manner as the God of Israel; 
it was here that he appeared to Moses in the fiery 
bush and called him to bring forth Israel out of 
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Egypt (Ex. iii. 1-15); it was here also that he 
made the covenant with the chosen people, “ tall- 
ed” with them, and gaye them through Moses the 
law, the testimony of the covenant, the foundation 
on which all further divine revelations rest. Hor- 
eb is the place of the loftiest and weightiest reve- 
lation for Israel (Deut. i. 6; iv. 10-15; v. 2; 1 Kings 
vill. 9; Mal. iv. 4). Elijah wished to go thither in 
the hope that in that spot Jehovah would grant 
a disclosure to him also, as he had once to his ser- 
vant Moses, and make known to him what further 
he had to do.—The cave into which Elijah went 
was, uccording to most commentators, that in which 
Moses once tarried while the Lord passed by (Hx. 
Xxxili. 22); this view is favored also by the deli- 
nite article. According to Ewald it must have been 
the cave “in which at that time wanderers to 
Sinai commonly rested.” 

Ver. 8. Forty days and forty nights. Sinee 
Horeb is not more than 40 geographical miles 
from Beer-sheba (according to Deut. i. 2. there 
are only eleven days journey from Kadesh Barnea, 
situated somewhat to the south, to Horeb), older 
commentators have assumed that Elijah, because 
old and weak, spent 19 or 20 days on this 
journey, remained 1 day on Horeb, and accom- 
plished the journey back again in 19 or 20 days. 
But the text says very plainly that he went 40 
days and 40 nights ‘unto Horeb.” According to 
Thenius, “the legend” leaves the actual relations 
of space out of sight here, for by this reckoning 
Blijah would have accomplished in each 24 hours’ 
time only 2 hours’ distance. But even the legend 
could not arbitrarily make a distance. which every 
one knew and had before his eyes, three or four 
times too great; in any case the actual distance 
was not unknown to the author of our books. The 
text is not intended to make prominent the idea 
that Elijah kept on 40 days and 40 nights unin- 
terruptedly, in order to reach Horeb, but that he 
was wonderfully preserved during this time which 
he spent in the wilderness before his arrival at 
Horeb. We must not overlook in this connection 
the reference to the 40 days and nights during 
which Moses was on Sinai without eating bread 
or drinking water (Ex. xxxiv. 28; ef. xxiv. 18; 
Deut. ix. 9, 18, 25; x. 10), and the indirect refer- 
ence to the 40 years which Israel spent in the 
wilderness, where the Lord fed the people, when 
they had no bread, with manna, to make it known 
that man does not live by bread alone. 


Ver. 9. And behold, the word of the Lord, 
&e. These words do not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, begin a new paragraph, but are rather to be 
connected with the immediately preceding portion 
of the same verse, ‘while he was spending the 
night in that spot, behold, the word of Jehovah 
eame unto him.” It cannot be maintained from 


ver. 13 that ay here means not: to spend the 
night, but: to remain, as the Vulgate has it: cum- 
que illue venisset, manstt in spelunca. The ques- 


tion 7D 700 is, after the example of Josephus 


(ri tapeln, Katahehoimoe tiv roAW, éxeioe): often 
taken as implying a censure, quasi Deus dicerel, 
nihil esse Lie negotii in solitudine, sed potius vn 
locis habitatis, ut illic homines ad veri Dei cultum 
adduceret (Le Clerc); also Thenius considers it in- 
fended ‘to remind Elijah how he, a prophet whom 
God would everywhere protect, and who in the 





service of God must endure everything, had not 
waited for a divine intimation, but from fear of 
man had fled to save his life, and then, in weak- 
minded weariness of life, had been able to wish 
himself dead.” This conception is radically false, 
and leads to an erroneous understanding of the 
entire passage. For, if a censure were to be in- 
flicted on Elijah, it would not have been delayed 
until now, but would have been given when he had 
fled a day’s journey into the wilderness (ver. 4), 
and longed to die; but instead of this he was even 
tenderly encouraged by an angel and wonderfully 
strengthened, in order to be able to continue the 
journey still farther. Why does not the angel say 
to him there, what does not follow till ver. 15? 
Klijah had indeed no divine command to flee into 
the wilderness, but still less had he any command 
to remain in Jezreel and bid defiance to Jezebel, 
as formerly (chap. xviii.) he had the command to 
show himself to the irritated king. When now 
during his journey, weary in body and soul, bowed 
down with grief and sorrow, he prayed that his 
end might come, but this prayer was not listened 
to, he longed so much the more ‘‘for a revelation 
and disclosure of what might be God’s will now, 
whither he should turn, what begin, whether and 
how God would employ him yet further in the ser- 
vice of Israel” (Menken), Zits drove him to the 
“mount of God,” 7. e., to the place where, once -be- 
fore, his prototype Moses, the founder of the coye- 
nant, beheld the Lord and received comfort and 
strength; to the place where the Lord had spoken 
to his people and made with them the now broken 
covenant. If now he is asked: What doest thou 
here? What desire has driven thee hither? this 
was “a question of tender kindness, to relieve the 
full, burdened heart of the prophet, that he, to 
whom the great privilege of being able to com- 
plain of his sorrow had so long been denied, might 
be moved to reveal his desire, to pour out his 
whole heart before the Lord. So the Lord, after 
his resurrection, asked Mary, as she stood at the 
grave and wept: Woman, why weepest thou? 
whom seekest thou, that thou mayst change thy 
sorrow into joy” (Menken). So also this is con- 
nected with the question Rey. vii. 13. 

Ver. 10. I have been very jealous, &c. As 
the question is not to be considered a censure or 
rebuke as against Hlijah, so also his answer is not 
to be considered a justification or a reproach as 
against Jehovah; entirely mistaken is the assertion 
that there is expressed in this answer ‘only the 
greatest despondency concerning his fate ” (Theni- 
us), and ‘fa carnal zeal that would at once call 
down the vengeance of the Almighty on all idola- 
ters” (Keil), or that it bears witness to an ‘inter- 
nal strife and murmuring” (Krummacher); it is 
rather, as the Apostle expressly declares, an in- 
dictment of Israel (Rom. xi. 2: évrvyxdver TO Ved 
kara Tov "lopa7yA). “The prophet lays the facts, 
whose weight had fallen upon him with such fear- 
ful power, before the Lord, that He might see how 
they appear, and he leaves the riddle which is 
therein presented to Him, for Him to explain” 
(Gerlach). He brings forward for weighty accu- 
sations; (1) they have fallen away from the cove- 
nant relation; (2) they have thrown down the altars 
still remaining here and there, dedicated to thee; 
(8) instead of listening to thy servants who ad- 
monished and warned them, they have slain them; 
(4) as for myself, the last one who has openly aps 
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peared and been zealous for thee, they are seeking 
my life. The words: I have been very jealous, 
form the introduction to this fourfold accusation: 
I have used every means, but all in vain; what 
then is now to be done, what will and should be 
brought about? The complaint of the prophet 
was at the same time again a question to the Lord, 
to which he then receives a twofold answer (with 
signs, vers. 1], 12, and with words, vers. 14-18). 
He speaks of his zeal, moreover, not in order to 
boast or bother himself about his fate: ‘God's 
honor and Israel’s welfare were of far greater 
value to him than his own honor or welfare; he 
mentions his own person and his own need only in 
so far as they stood in necessary and most inti- 
mate connection with the cause of God and the 
truth, and so his complaint was a holy one, as all 
his sorrow and sadness were holy” (Menken). He 
mentions his zeal in order thereby to confirm and 
strengthen his accusation agaiust Israel. 


Ver. 11. And he said, Go forth, &c. It is 
common to translate with Luther: ‘Go forth, and 
stand upon the mount before the Lord. And be- 
hold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind ... before the Lord.” According to this 
Elijah must have gone out of the cave before the 
wind, &c. But according to ver. 13 he did not go 
forth till he heard the gentle breeze; it is there- 
fore absolutely necessary to consider the words 


Sapa) mim mam) as connected with the address to 
Elijah, and to begin the narrative portion with 
min}. That is, the participle say is not preterit, 


but, as usual when it stands for the verbum fint- 
tum, present: Jehovah passes by, @.¢, he is on 
the point of doing it; cf Is. v. 5; vii. 14; x. 23 
(Gesenius, Gram. (Conant) p. 240). The Sept. 
translates: ’H&etshoy abplov Kat orhon évorziov 
Kupiov Ev Ty bgew dod maps? ehoetat Kbpioc, Kat idov 
Treva jléya k, T. A. This division of the sen- 
tences is entirely correct, only alpov, which is not 
found in a single manuscript, is an unauthorized 
‘addition borrowed from Ex. xxxiv. 2. The nar- 
rative in that place, moreover, serves in several 
ways to explain the one before us: especially the 


expression 7 mim gives clear and definite evi- 
dence. Moses desires to see the glory (7j33 , see 


above p. 76) of Jehovah, whereupon he receives 
the answer: “T will make all my goodness (953%) 


pass before thee, and I will proclaim the name of 
Jehovah” (7. e., what he is), and farther: ‘‘ whilemy 
glory passeth by ... LI will cover thee with my 
hand. until I have passed by;” then follows “ And 
Jehovah passed by before him and proclaimed, 
Jehovah, Jehovah is a God merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, but that will by no 
means clear,” &c. (Ex. xxxiii. 18, 19, 22; xxxiv. 6). 
The expression 73) is nowhere else used of Jeho- 
vah, and doubtless marks this highest revelation 
as one that is possible only for a moment, in dis- 
tinction from a permanent, abiding revelation, for 
which (na) jv is used. When now Elijah 


complains here of Israel that they have broken 
the covenant, as they did once in the wilderness 
through the golden calf, and desires a disclosure 
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concerning the dealings of Jehovah, which <re 
dark and incomprehensible to him, the answer 


thereupon imparted to him: Behold! 72Y mim, 


is designed to express the idea: Jehovah will 
reveal himself to thee as he did once to Moses, 
and show thee what he is in his essence, and with 
this thou shalt receive the desired disclosure. 


Ver. 11. And a great and strong wind, &c. 
Tempest, earthquake, and fife, as awe-inspiring 
natural phenomena, are in the Old Testament es- 
pecially signs and attestations not only of the ab- 
solute power of God, but particularly of His anger, 
z. e., of His penal justice against His enemies, the 
ungodly. Thus they appear in connection with 
one another Is. xxix. 5 sq. and Ps. xviii. 8-18, and 
they have the same significance here also. But 
since they occur here separately, one after the 
other in regular succession, they plainly indicate a 
succession of punishments differing in degree and 
kind. The tempest points to the rending, scatter- 
ing, and turning to dust (Is. xvii. 138; xl. 24; lvii 
13), the earthquake to the shaking of the founda- 
tions and the falling down (Is. xxiv. 18 sg.; Ps. 
xviii. 8, 16; Jer. x. 16), the fire to the complete 
consuming (Is. xvi. 15sq5 Ps. xviii. 9; xevii. 3). In 
none of these three now was Jehovah, only out or 
the gentle whispering does He speak, @. ¢., the pun- 
ishments come indeed from Him, pass before Him 
and bear witness of Him; but He Himself, that 
which he is, his essence (name) is not to be dis- 
cerned in them; to this corresponds, rather in con- 
trast with those destructive phenomena of nature, 
the gentle, soothing, refreshing, revivifying breeze 
after the storm. ‘The word M227 from D7 tobe 
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silent, in Poel to silence (Ps. exxxi. 2), means 
properly stilling, and is used in both the other 
places where it appears, of the rest and refreshing 
which have followed pain, distress, and terror 
(Ps. evii. 29; Jobiv. 16). When now Jehovah 
“passes by” here in this, the same thing is ex- 
pressed symbolically which Moses there heard in 
words, as Jehovah passed by; Jehovah is a God 
merciful and gracious, &c. The significance of the 
whole phenomenon is accordingly this: Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, will indeed display His punish- 
ing, destroying might to His despisers and ene- 
mies, but His own true and innermost essence is 
grace, rescuing, preserving, and quickening love, 
and though the people have broken the covenant 
of grace, yet He maintains this covenant, and re- 
mains faithful and gracious as He promised. For 
the bowed down and aceusing prophet this was 
the well-attested divine answer, which contained 
comfort and consolation as well as incitement to 
carry on His begun work, and not to despair of 
Tsrael, nor allow Himself to be wearied out or led 
into error by the apparent fruitlessness of His 
efforts thus far. According to Kwald (loc. cit. p. 
542) the words before us can ‘in the first place be 
rightly conceived of only as describing how Jahve 
will here appear to Elijah, and how He will tall to 
him. His passing by announces itself first in the 
most distant way by the fiercest storm; but that 
is not He Himself; then more subtle and near by 
thunder and earthquake; but this also is not He 
Himself; then in the most subtle way by fire (as 
in the tempest, according to Ps. xviii. 18 (16), 
Hab. iii. 4); but this is not He Elimself; only in 
the soft whispering that then follows, in the most 
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subtile spiritual voice does He reveal Himself, and 
to this astention is to be given (as Job iy. 16; 
xxvi. 4 in like manner)!” Also Thenius says: 
“Tt is the most incorporeal object possible for the 
illustration of the presence of the divine being, 
such as Job has selected, iv. 16.” This coneeption 
is in itself very unnatural: for why should thunder 
and earthquakes be regarded as ‘‘more subtile” 
(z. é., more immaterial) than a stormy wind, and 
the all-consuming fire ‘more subtile” than an 
earthquake? The gradation is rather just the 
reverse, from the weaker destroying element to 
the most powerful, and not from the grossly ma- 
terial to the most immaterial possible. But in 
general, the entire context is adverse to this con- 
ception; forby no means is the revelation to be 
made here to Elijah, that God’s essence is spiritual 
and that He is incorporeal (Elijah needed no re- 
velation for that), but that Jehovah in His own 
innermost being is not a destroying, annihilating 
God, who only punishes, but rather a quickening, 
saying and preserving, a gracious and faithful God. 

Ver. 13. When Elijah heard it, ke. During 
the storm of wind, the earthquake, and the fire, 
then Elijah was still in the cave, and he came out 
of it only at the soft whispering, in obedience to 
the command, ver. 11.—He wrapped his face in 
his mantle, although Jehovah did not pass by in 
visible shape, ‘‘from awe before the unapproach- 
able one” (Then.),as Moses did once when the 
Lord appeared to him in the fiery bush, “ for he 
was afraid to look upon God” (Ex. iil. 6; ef. xxxiii. 
20, 22). Even the Seraphim stand with covered 
faces before the throne of the Holy One (Is. vi. 2), 
The question already addressed to Elijah before 
the significant phenomenon and now repeated after 


it; mp sb , hasthis sense: Hast thou now any 


further reason for lingering here? Elijah’s repe- 
tition of his complaint expressed in ver. 10 can have 
only this reason, that he does not yet feel satisfied 
with what has happened to him (vers. 11-13), be- 
cause it is not clear to him what this is in- 
tended to signify. Ile therefore receives now a_ 
reply in definite words (vers. 15-18); and it an- 
pears from other cases also that revelations are 
made to the prophets first in sensible signs (sym- 
bols) and then in definite words (cf. Jer. xix, 1-13; 
xxiv. 1-10; Ezek. v. 1-12; xii, 1-12; xv. 1-8; xxxvii. 
1-14). But in this case the verbal revelation is con- 
stantly not merely an explanation or interpretation 
of the symbolical revelation, but it carries the latter 
out still further by showing how that which the 
Phenomenon attested rather in a general way con- 
cerning the being of Jehovah, is to be historically 
verified in the special case under consideration. 
Vers. 15-18. And Jehovah said unto him, 

&e. This address has always been a source of great 
trouble to commentators, because in respect to that 
which is here laid upon Elijah and predicted of him 
the succeeding history makes known nothing or 
something entirely different. lijah anointed 
neither Hazael nor Jehu; the former was not an- 
ointed at all. not even by Elisha (2 Kings viii. 11 sq.), 
the latter was anointed long after the departure of 
Elijah by a disciple of the prophets, and therefore 
certainly not by Elisha, and Elisha himself was in- 
deed summoned to be the successor of Elijah, yet 
not by being anointed, but by being covered with 
the prophet’s mantle (ver. 19). Still less does the 
history know anything of the fact that Elisha, 





whose life and work are nevertheless related so 
minutely, ever slew any one, to say nothing of an 
equal number with Hazael and Jehu. The older, 
ordinary solution of the difficulties is best pre- 
sented by Gerlach, who says: ‘Still it is to be 
supposed that Hlijah executed literally what the 
Lord commanded him, since he was expressly told 
to go 1o Damascus for the purpose of anomting 
Hfazael. For reasons which are not known to us, 
this anointing may have been kept secret, as was 
the first anointing of David by ramuel (1 Sam. 
xvi.), and, just as in the case of this king, the 
anvinting of Jehu may have been repeated at a 
later date by Elisha, when the moment for Joram’s 
downfall had come. That prophets were anointed 
appears, apart from this passage, only figuratively 
in the prophecy Is. xi. 1; the more this office now 
became the mightiest in the falling kingdom of 
Israel, the more natural was it to briny it, by 
means of the symbolical consecration, into con- 
formity with the royal and priestly officers.” This 
forced artificial explanation is seen at once to be a 
makeshift and to rest on untenable assumptions. 
The more recent criticism has made easy work of 
it: this affirms: Out of the whole of Jlijah’s 
history, as contained in the original manuscript, 
the author of the bcoks before us has everywhere 
taken only so much as served his purpose; here 
now, after ver. 18, he has left out the account of 
the execution of the commission which had been 
received in regard to Hazael and Jehu, because the 
other original manuscripts, from which he composed 
the history of Hazael and Jehu, cannot he recon- 
ciled with it (Thenius, followed by Menzel). But 
how can we attribute to our author the careless- 
ness or unskilfulness of having wholly failed to 
observe the inconsistency between vers. 15-18, 
and his own reports concerning Hazael and Jehu 
(2 Kings viii. and ix.)? If he had considered them 
irreconcilable, he would not have stopped with the 
pretended omission of the account concerning the 
execution of the commission, but would naturally , 
also have omitted either the verses before us, 15- 
18, or the reports concerning Hazael and Jehu 
which cannot be harmonized with these In order 
to remoye the difficulty we must take a wholly: dif- 
ferent course. In the beginning it is well to cb- 
serve that the address of Jehovah, vers. 15-18, is 
areply to Elijah’s repeated severe accusation of 
Israel, and therefore already bears the character of 
a divine judicial sentence, which at once contains a 
prophecy, and is in the fullest sense a divine 
oracle. As now is: generally the case with such 
oracular sayings, so also here the tone is evidently 
lofty and solemn, and the form is sententious, 
axiomatic ; what Ewald (The Prophets of the O. T. 
I. p 49) observes in reference to the strophic rhythm 
of the prophetic oracles, that the triple rhythm 
comes in with great force, especially when the 
language possesses a certain stately elevation, fits 
the present case completely. The tripartite char- 
acter of the whole passage is sharply defined; 
vers. 15, 16 are the first strophe, ver. 17 the sec- 
ond, ver. 18 the third; and each of these three 
strophes has in turn three members. But in such 
an oracle a strictly literal understanding of the in- 
dividual expressions is the less necessary, when, 
as is here the case, it stands opposed to plain state- 
meuts that follow. This is eminently true of tha 
expression “anoint,” which is not to be taken 
wliterally, because then the immediately succeeding 
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verse 19, according to which Wlisha is not really: 
anointed, would contradictit. To “anoint” a 
person or thing means simply to bring them into the 
service of God, Thus not only kings and priests, 
but also implements of worship (Ex. xxix. 36; xxx. 
26 sq.), yes, even stones (Gen. xxviii. 18) were 
anointed, because they were to serve for the ful- 
filment of the divine will. Here too the word is 
used in this sense; it signifies not the actual out- 
ward anointing, but what the anointiug means, 
Just as in Judges ix. 8. All three, Hazael, Jehu, 
and Hlisha, are to serve for the execution of God's 
will and counsel, and each, indeed. in a different 
way. By Hazael, the foreign Syrian king, Israel 
was continually hard pressed from without (2 
Kings vill, 12, 29; x.32; xiii. 3, 7); he was the 
rod of correction in the hand of Jehovah, the in- 
strument of his anger, ¢. e., of his punishment (c/. 
Is. x. 5). By Jehu the kingdom of Israel was 
shaken within; he put an end to the house of 
Ahab, from which the idolatry proceeded and was 
kept up (2 Kings ix. 24, 33; x. 1-28), and was the 
divine rod of correction for the idolatrous within 
Israel. By Elisha, as successor of Klijah, who 
strove with fiery zeal against all idolatry, the re- 
formatory work of the latter was to be continued, 
and he also served as God's instrument in correct- 
ing and punishing Israel, if not by means of the 
sword, yet through his whole prophetic activity. 
Since now Elijah, immediately after receiving his 
commission to anoint, still did not anoint Elisha, 
easily as he might have done this, but summoned 
him to be his suecessor, by covering him with the 
prophet’s mantle, we have here the clearest evi- 
dence that le did not understand the anointing 
literally in the case of Hazae! and Jehu, any more 
than in that of Hlisha. He took the whole oracle 
in general as a divine revelation of what wag soon 
to happen in Israel. Inconnection with the words: 
Go and anoint, itis to be remembered that in other 
eases also of oracular sayings the prophets are 
commanded to do something (symbolically), which 
(in reality) is to be brought to pass by the lord 
(of. Jer xix. 1 sq.; xxvii. 2; xxviii. 10 sg.; Ezek. 
y. 1-12; xii. 3 sg.). The disciple of the prophets, 
who anointed Jehu under the direction of Elisha, 
was obliged to begin this action with the words: 
“Thus saith Jebovah: I have anointed thee king 
over Israel” (2 Kings ix. 3); the real anointing 
was performed, therefore, by Jehovah himself, 


Vers. 15-17. Go, return on thy way, &c. 
The words pia 77941) are not to be translated, 


per deserlum in Damascum (Vulgate, Luther), nor 
hardly “into the wilderness of Damascus” (Keil 
after Le Clerc), but “to the wilderness (through 
which he had come after ver. 4) to Damascus” 
(Thenius). This command cannot be taken liter- 
ally with any more safety than the following: 
Anoint; it merely indicates wheuce the divine 
punishment is to break in upon Isracl. For de- 
tails concerning Hazael and Jehu, vide on 2 Kings 
viii. ix.and x. Of the expression “slay,” used of 
Klisha ver.17, the same thing is true as of “‘anoint;” 
for that Elisha did not actually slay, our author 
knew as well as we do now, and indeed our know- 
ledge comes only from his own reports concerning 
him. He cannot possibly, therefore, have under- 
stood the word literally, but only in the prophetic 
seusé in which it is used of the Messiah in the 
oracle Is, xi. 4; “he shall smite the earth (the, 








land) with the rod (7. e., the rod of correction) of 
his mouth and with the breath (nD) of his lips 


shall he slay (35 , as in the passage before us) the 


godless.” Of. Is. xlix. 2; where the mouth of the 
prophet is called ‘‘a sharp sword,” into which the 
Lord has made it; just so Rev. i. 16; ii.16; xix. 
15. The fundamental and main thought of the 
oracle is in general this, that the judgment of Jo- 
hovah will come, but the judging and Qividing will 
be brought about by the sword, now with the actual 
sword, now with the sword of the nq of God 


(Job. iv. 9); so far could Elisha very well be joined 
with Hazael and Jehu in the otherwise very much 
contracted oracle. 


Ver. 18. Wet I have left, &c. In the three 
strophes of this passage also the symbolical mode 
of expression is continued. For the number seven 
thousand is no more to be taken arithmetically 
than the number an hundred and forty and four 
Xhousand (twelve times 12,000) in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. vii. 4; xiv. 1-5). Seven is the symbolical 
nuneral sign of holiness, the covenant and cere- 
monial number (¢f. Symbol des Mos. Kult. Ls. 
193); and it marks those who are left as a holy 
company, faithful to the covenant, as the “holy 
seed” of the covenant people (Is. vi. 13; cf Is. 
iv. 2; Rom. xi. 7). In like manner the expres- 
sions, all the knees, etc., and every mouth, ete., are 
a figurative rhetorical aeseription of those faithful 
to Jehovah. The kissing. is not to be understood 
of kisses thrown with the hand (Gesenius), but of 
kissing the feet of the image which stands on a 
pedestal (Hos. xiii. 2; Cicero in Verr. 4,43; Quod 
in prectbus et gratulationibus non solum id se. simu- 
lacrum venerari, verum etiam osculari solent). 
Menken has a striking observation on ver. 18: 
“* Now the prophet understood why the still, small 
voice was preceded by the desolating storm, the 
devouring earthquake, and the consuming fire; 
and beyond all, the anxiety, terror, bloodshed, 
destruction which were contained therein for 
Israel. His heart received abundant consolation 
from the further revelation of the Lord; for this 
gave him now, in addition to the still, small voice of 
the Spirit of Life, a disclosure touching the merey 
of the Lord to Israel, that infinitely surpassed all 
his hopes and expectations: and if the revelation 
of the wants and plagues which were to come 
upon Israel produced in him the same feeling as 
the destruction and ruin of threatening storms, 
still by this disclosure he felt himself encouraged 
and quickened, as in the refreshing blessed cool- 
ness after the storm.” In the Return (vy. 15) there 
is contained therefore anything rather than a re- 
buke for the prophet; but it is the expression of 
comfort and encouragement, 


Ver. 19. So he departed thence, &c. The 
city Abel Meholah, where, according to ver. 16, 
Elisha lived, lay in the valley of the Jordan, about 
three German miles from Beth Shean, in the tribe 
of Manasseh (Judges vii. 22; 1 Kings iv. 12) 
Though he may indeed have been already known 
to Hlijah, yet he hardly belongs with the “sons 
of the prophets,” among whom Hwald wrongly 
places him; adding, at the same time, ‘He had 
just ploughed round his twelve yoke of land, being 
at work on the twelfth and last.” But 419y, as 


appears from ver. 21, and as yond also d2mands, 
TT; 
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is not a yoke of land, but a yoke (pair) of oxen. 
One ploughman belonged with each yoke, Elisha 
was with the last, the others all “before him.” 
The conjecture that the ‘‘ twelve yoke of cattle re- 
presented the twelve tribes” (Hengstenberg, von 
Gerlach), like the twelve stones of the altar on Car- 
mel (xviii..31), has very little in its fayor. The 
number appears to be mentioned only to show 
that Elisha was a man in good circumstances, 
who, nevertheless, left his property in order to 
follow the call of Elijah. MM 7 is here the pro- 


phetic official garment (Bech. xiii. 4; 2 Kings i. 
8; ii. 13). The throwing it over Elisha was a sym- 
hbolieal act, which denoted the summons to become 
a prophet (the investiture), and was intelligible to 
Elisha, even without any words. Elijah seems to 
have withdrawn at ouce; he wished, indeed, to 
leave the doubtless astonished Elisha some time 
for making up his mind; yet the latter did not 
meditate long, but hastened (Yd) he ran; not he 
followed) after him, and declared his purpose to 


accept the summons, only he wished first to take 
teave of his father and mother (cf. Gen, xxxi. 28). 


Hlijah’s answer, 2) qb, is not to be translated 


with Luther: Go (to thy parents) and come (then) 
again; but just as in ver. 15, where both words 
together express only one conception—Return, 
namely, to thy parents, as thou wishest. The fol- 
lowing sentence, For what have I done to thee? 
should, according to Keil, have the meaning, ‘I 
have not wished to coerce thee, but I leave the 
decision concerning the prophetic call to thy free 
will.’ Ina similar manner Hwald: ‘“ As if indig- 
nant at this reawakening of desire for the world, 
Elijah gaye him permission to return altogether 
if he wished.” ‘This does not agree with the fact 
that, according to the Divine will (cf ver. 16), Hii- 
sha was destined to be the successor of Llijah, 
and Elijah, therefore, certainly did not leave the 
acceptance of the summons wholly to his free will. 
Had he given over to him the decision of the mat- 
ter he would not have first thrown the prophetic 
mantle over him, but would have waited till Klisha 
decided. When Hlisha prays that he may be per- 
mitted to take leave of his parents, his idea is 
that he is ready to follow Hlijah, and he only 
wishes first to satisfy a natural filial obligation, 
not that he prefers to remain with his parents. 
That Elijah was unwilling for him to fulfil this 
filial duty is therefore not to be imagined. The- 
nius translates: ‘Go, return! yet! what have I 
done to thee?” and observes: “ He gives the per- 
mission, but recalls the lofty meaning of the sym- 
bolical action which had just been performed on 
him, by which he had been devoted to the service 
of the Lord.” ‘This gives indeed a good meaning, 
only it is very questionable whether 93 can -have 


here, where no contrast is expressed, the signifi- 
eation, yet! The fundamental idea: for, is never 
entirely lost: Go, take leave of thy parents, for 
what have I done to thee? JI have summoned 
thee to the prophetic service; thine abode is 
henceforth no more with thy parents: thou art to 
follow me. 


Ver. 21, And he returned back from him, 


&e. Elisha had run after him (4), ver. 20), and 


now returned to take a formal leave of his people. 


He took (not “a” yoke, as Luther hag it, but) 


places (Thenius). 





the yoke of cattle, viz. that with which he him- 
self had been ploughing (ver. 19), which was his 
in an especial sense. These he slew for a farewell 
feast (nat, as in Chron. xviii. 2; 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; 


Kz. xxxix. 17), not, he offered it (as a thank-offer- 
ing), for the whole context shows that the refe- 
rence is not to a religious, priestly act, for which 
also an altar would have been necessary. To offer 
is here the equivaleut of to dispense, to give up 
(Keil), and is not to be understood in its strict 
sense. Zhe instruments of the oxen, 7. ¢., the yoke 
and the frame of the plough, he applied not for- 
sooth as would necessarily be expected, if a sacri- 
fice were the matter in hand, to the burning of 
them up, but to the boiling of the flesh; certainly 
not because there was vio other wood at hand (1 
Sam. vi. 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22), but rather in order 
to indicate that he gave up for ever his previous 
calling. The people that took part in the feast 
can hardly be “the inhabitants of his place” 
(Thenius), but those who up to this point were la- 
boring in common with him in the field, and of 
them he now took leave as of his parents. The 
conjecture that this farewell feast occurred imme- 
diately in the field where Elijah met him, and 
that he withdrew from it to take leave of his 
parents (Calw. B.), is as groundless as it is unne- 
cessary. So far as the words are concerned, the 
Lord, in Luke ix. 61, may very likely have been 
thinking of this passage, but the sense and mean- 
ing are very different. ‘‘ Klisha did not wish first 
to bury his father and mother, @¢. wait until they 
were dead, but only to take leave of them; more- 
over, when he wished this, he had not already 
put his hand to the plough, like the man in Luke 
ix. 61 and 62, for he had not presented himself to 
sueceed Elijah (Calw. B.). There the Lord is ex- 
pressing censure, whereas what is here related 
should not prove a reproach to Klisha, but rather 
an honor and praise. There can, accordingly, be 
no talk of a “close aflinity” between the two 
Krummacher represents the 
matter thus: Elisha gave the feast to his parents 
at once, became thereby their *‘ host,” and ap- 
peared “here already as a prophet, supplying and 
blessing,” &c. This is pure faney, and has an in- 
correct explanation of the text for its basis. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. With Eijjah’s arrival in Jezreel the life of the 
great prophet enters upon a new stage. From 
the height of the victory which he had won, 
with God’s wonderful help, on Carmel, he is led 
down now into the dark depths of temptation, in 
order to come forth from them with only the 
greater glory. ‘The smelter of Israel must be 
content to go down now himself into the eruci- 
ble’? (Krummacher). As the ‘servant of God,” 
which he was in a special sense (xviii. 56; 2 Kings 
ix. 36; x. 10), he is led the way which, im ac- 
cordance with the Divine economy, is the way of 
all true servants of God. For in the great his- 
torical idea of the ‘servant of God,” which is 
actually realized under the old dispensation only 
in digyectts membris, but under the new dispensa- 
tion, in its complete fulness in Christ, there is con- 
tained the thought that every servant of God is 
made perfect through trial and temptation, through 
suffering and tribulation, and in that which he 
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suffers he learns obedience (Heb. ii. 10; v. 8; 
Luke xxiv. 26; Is. liii; Acts ii, 23, 24; iii. 13; 
iv. 27). All the great men who, as servants of 
God, occupy an integrant position in the history 
of salvation, have had to go through this experi- 
ence; and the life even of an Ilijah or a Moses 
would lack an essential element of that which be- 
longs to a ‘servant of God,” if he had remained 
wutempted and untried, free from suffering and 
tribulation. rom this standpoint must be con- 
templated and estimated what the section before 
us announces concerning him. He stands now, 
not as before, acting and giving, commanding and 
judging, but enduring, suffering, and receiving. It 
is the Lord who is purifying him through suffer- 
ing; the temptation beeomes for him the way to 
the most glorious revelation of God, 

2. The removal from Jezreel into the wilderness 
should not, as is so often done, be looked on as 
properly a ‘flight,’ a lack of faith, courage, and 
firmness (Krummacher: “Faith to remain was 
wanting in him this time”), . The text has vo more 
knowledge of a flight (95 2), like that, ¢ g., Im the 


case of Jonah (Jon. i. 2, 3), than of his being afraid. 
He recognized in the threat of Jezebel a providen- 
tial admonition, which, however dark and hard it 
might appear to him, he did mot believe himself 
at liberty to resist, since no higher direction to 
remain had come to him. For him, the strong 
man, firm as a rock, heroic in temper, it was an 
infinitely more difficult and humiliating duty to 
give up to the auger of a godless, wicked woman, 
than to bid her defiance, and make trial of the 
Lord. He bowed beneath the inserutable decree, 
as becomes a true servant of God; and so his 
going away was an act of faith no less than his 
appearing before the persecuting Ahab (xviii. 15 
sg.). ‘To force martyrdom upon himself, of 
his own choice, without necessity, he did not con- 
sider a part of his calling, nor did he regard it a 
great and holy act, nor has this ever been the case 
with the prophets and apostles. In behalf of the 
truth and the glory of God’s name the prophet 
would have given up his life with joy; but at the 
present crisis this end would not have been at- 
tained through his death; it would have been a 
triumph for Jezebel” (Menken) There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that Elijah with- 
drew from Jezreel ‘through fear of man,” and 
that then, because he had arbitrarily relinquished 
the prosecution of his prophetic calling, he was 
“summoned, so to speak,” to an account and justi-, 
fication of himself on Horeb (Thenius). !t was 
just there that he was favored with the most 
glorious revelation. 

3. The state of mind into which Elijah fell in the 
wilderness has nothing to do with the common 
“ weak-minded weariness of life” (Lhenius). His 
righteous and holy sorrow over the fruitlessness 
of all that God had done, through him, to save 
His people from ruin and destruction, overpowered 
him, being as he was, according to the apostle’s 
expression, duovoradijg yuiv (Jas. vy. 11; of Acts 
xiv. 15); so that he was subject to the frailty and 
weakness of human nature, from which no mortal 
is free, so long as he lives in the body. Kven he, 
this mighty hero, was obliged to go through this 
experience for himself, and pay his tribute to it. 
Similar states of mind appear even in the lives of 
the firmest and strongest men of God. Thus, in 
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the case of that other Elijah, John the Baptist in 
the prison, who believed, in like manner, that he 
must give up all hope, and sent, in the hard 
hour of temptation, to inquire of the Lord, “ Art 
thou Ie that should come,” &c.; yet at that time 
the Lord testities of him that he is no reed whieh 
the wind blows to and fro. And the Author and 
Finisher of faith himself, in the days of his flesh. 
(John i, 14), offered up prayers and supplication 
with strong erying and tears (Heb. v. 7), and called 
out: “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death” (Matt. xxvi. 38), As here Elijah, so there 
the Lord in Gethsemane was strengthened by an. 
angel—a clear token that his condition was ene 
indeed of severe temptation, but not of guilt or 
sin, such as would merit censure or reproof, or 
even a Summons before the tribunal of God. 

4, Elijal’s spending forty days and forty nights 
in the wilderness before reaching Horeb, while he 
might have attained his end in a much shorter 
time, was anything rather than accidental or 
meaningless; concerning Moses the fact is made 
prominent, not once merely, but repeatedly, with 
a certain emphasis, that he, before receiving on 
Horeb the highest revelation from Jehovah, spent 
forty days and forty nights without eating or 
drinking (ix. xxiv. 18; xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9; 
xviii. 25; x. 10). Since, now, the same thing tool 
place in the case of Elijah also, and in that of no 
other servant of God, this very fact marks him 
out as the other, the second Moses; but it follows 
at once from this that the season of forty days and 
forty nights had the same significance for Klijah, 
the restorer of the covenant (vide above on chap. 
xvii.), as for Moses its founder. It was a season 
of preparation for the highest possible revelation 
of God that can be given to a mortal, but, as such, 
a season of abstinence from all earthly enjoyment, 
of absorption in God and a bigher world, of con- 
templation and prayer. This significance is im- 
pressed upon it by the number forty, which is in 
the Scriptures generally the measure of every sea- 
son of abstinence, of purification and trial, of con- 
flict and correction, and so also of expectation (Gen. 
vii. 4-17; Deut. viii. 2,3; xxix. 4-6; Jon. iii, 4; Ha 
iv.6; xxix. 11-13; Matt. iv. 2). Elijah now spent 
this time, not like Moses upon the mountain itself, 
but in the wildetness lying before it, which was 
just the most appropriate locality for him. ‘ Here 
the whole wonderful history of the old fathers 
passed in review before him, ..With every step 
which he took forward into the silent desert, new 
pictures and scenes came before his gaze out of 
that wonderful past” (Krummacher), he was most 
vividly reminded ‘how even in this wilderness 
God the Lord had manifested Himself to His ser- 
vants and to His people in the most varied and 
most glorious manner, ...and so he was gradually 
prepared for the revelations and consolations 
which awaited him in this wilderness” (Menken). 

5. Lhe revelation which Elijah received on LHoreb 
furnishes, indeed, an unmistakable parallel to that 
which once fell to the lot of Moses, but the ac- 
count of it is in no wise copied by our narrator 
from that earlier one, as more recent commenta- 
tors suppose. (Thenius thinks that he surpasses 
his model almost.) The common characteristic of 
the two revelations consists in this, that Jehovah 
here, as there, ‘passes by,” which designates, as: 
observed above, the highest state of revelation wn- 
der tho old dispensation. When now Elijah is fa- 
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vored with the same revelation, such as fell to the 
lot of Moses only and of no other servant of God 
beside Moses under the old dispensation, he is 
thereby placed over against Moses; in fact, to a 
certain degree, on the same line with him; and 
this is owing to the position which he holds in sa- 
ered history as the restorer of the broken cove- 
nant, the other, the second Moses. The nature and 
method of the “ passing by” were, on the con- 
trary, very different; the accompanying natural 
phenomena are wholly wanting in the earlier in- 
stance, and are in the higest degree peculiar, for 
they have reference to the special relations and 
circumstances in which Elijah found himself, as is 
moreover expressly attested by the explanatory 
language of God (ver. 15 sq.). The whole of this 
revelation bears in general a predominantly pro- 
phetie character, referring, that is, to the future, 
while this element is almost entirely absent from the 
revelation to Moses. However, it is a matter of 
greater importance that here, as there, Jehovah 
reveals saving grace as [His inost real and inmost 
essence, and that ts revelation fell to the lot of 
just these two, Moses and Wlijah, ¢. e.. the founder 
and the restorer of the covenant, the representa- 
tives of the law and of the prophets, and so of the 
Old Testament economy in general (Matt. xvil. 3 ; 
Luke ix. 30). This fact is the best refutation of 
the common assertion that the God of the Old 
Testament is entirely different from the God of the 
New Testament—an angry, despotic, national God, 
not the God who, under the new dispensation, has 
revealed Himself as *‘ Love.” That which became 
evident to all, Jews and Gentiles, when the time 
was fulfilled, was already disclosed by the Lord to 
the two representatives of the old dispensation, 
although with ‘t veiled countenance,” for it was 
just they who, in their higher historical position, 
needed to take a deeper look into the essence of 
God, and so into the counsel of His mercy and 
love. 

6. The whole transaction on Hor-b may indeed 
be designated a ‘‘ vision” (Niemeyer, Herder, Von 
Gerlach. Keil), only by this must not be meant 
that it was merely a transaction within the proph- 
et, a pure vision which he had during sleep, per- 
faaps “in a dream” (Thenius). The expression in 
ver. 9: “And behold the word of Jehovah came 
to lim,” which is constantly used of an inner reve- 
lation, points doubtless to the fret that Elijah found 
himself in a visionary condition, into which he 
secins to have been brought already, more or less, 
during the forty days and uights (ver. 8); but the 
account certainly dues not mean to designate the 
natural phenomenon, the medium of the theophany, 
as sm object of purely internal perception, but as an 
object of external experience, as appears from the 
fact that Hlijah went out from the cave and veiled 
his face with his mantle. Yet this does not re- 
move the visionary condition, for the theophanies 
are, as Lange (on Gen. iii. 8) observes, “ universal- 
ly effected by means of visionary frames of mind.” 
We have before us here a theophany which fs. not, 
as in xxii. 17 or Ez. 1, a mere vision, still less as in 
Ps. xviii. 7 sq., only poetry, but which, like that in 
Ex. iii. 2 sq., has an occurreuce in nature for its 
substratum. ‘Ihis kind of theophany has, as eveu 
Knobel (Prophet. der Hebr. I. s. 160) says, ‘San ob- 
jective truth in so far as every occurrence in nature 
is a revelation of the moving God.” As in general 
the whole of created nature makes known the Cre- 
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ator and reveals His glory (Ps. xix. 1 sq.), so also 
single special objects in nature, and phenomeua or 
occurrences in nature, serve for His special revela- 
tion, for they correspond to the relations of the 
special time and person, as is here the case. 

1. Of the various explanations which the appear- 
ance on Loreb has received, that one, first of all, is 
to be rejected as wholly mistaken which finds re- 
presented here for Elijah the tact that the peaceful 
rest uf eternity is to follow the unrest, the conflicts 
and tribulations of this life (Seb. schmidt), for this 
has no connection with the explanatory oracle in 
ver. 15, or rather is cirectly contradictory to it, 
even were it not Jehovah, but EKlijal’s life, that 
** passed by.” Much more probable aud widespread 
is another explanation, according to which the ap- 
pexrance expresses a censure of Elijah’s ‘zeal as 
not wholly free from human passion,” and aims 
“to quiet his zeal, which demeaus itself too pas- 
sionately, although it is commendable so far as con- 
cerns the sentiment lying at its foundation,” and to 
* show to hit that his zealous activity for the honor 
of the Lord is not in harmony with the love, grace, 
and long-suffering of God,” and at the same time al- 
so to remind and admonish him not to go too far in 
the matter (Keil after Ephraim the Syrian, Theo- 
doret, certain Rabbis, Le Clerc, e¢ alii). But 
where, then, had the prophet. thus far, demeaned 
himself too passionately, aud where did he go too 
far in his zeal? Itcould only have happened upon 
Cirmel. But since, then, “by slaying the priests 
of Baal he only fulfilled what the law demanded ” 
(Keil on xviii. 40), he certainly ¢eserved no cen- 
sure or reproof; and since later he caused fire 
from heaven to fall upon the company seut against 
him (2 Kings i. 10 sq.), he would certainly have paid 
no heed to the pretended admonition not to be teo 
zealous. The gentle whispering in which Jehovah 
was, and out of which: he spoke, can by no means 
have set forth what Elijah was to be, and how he 
wasto coutrol himself; it was no censure, but com- 
fort and encouragement, consolation and support for 
hin.—A third expla: ation sees on the appearance 
a picture of the two economies: the law, which 
terrifies ar:d crushes sinners, and the gospel, which 
makes them alive and qnickens them (so Ireneens, 
long ago, Grotius, and many more modern ones), or, 
at the same time, of the judgments and chastise- 
ments which came upon the people under the old 
dispensation, aud of the New |estament season of 
refreshing and peace, in which the Lord Himself 
will appear and dwell among His believing ones 
(Jo. Lunge, Calw. Bib., e¢ alit). This, however, is 
opposed by the fact that the appearance wou d, in 
that case, stand in no direct connection with Elijah’s 
complaint (ver. 10), to which, nevertheless, it was 
the first reply ; and moreover the flowing oracle 
(ver. 15 sq.), Which makes it refer to tle relations 
existing at that time, contains no allusion to the 
Messianic age. When Paul (Rom. xi. 5) cites Eli- 
jah’s complaint and the divine response (ver. 18), 
and then continues: “ Even so, then, at this pre- 
sent time also there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace,” he does not mean to say: What 
is there predicted is now fulfilled, but: Asin Eh- 
jah’s time God according to His grace had left alive 
a number of such as did not give themselves up to 
the service of Baal, so now also. in the time cf sal- 
vation, t! ere is an “election of grace,” which does 
not, with the hardened multitnde, reject the offers 
of salvation, but embraces it and is saved. Ir 
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TIsajah a recurring theme of prophecy is this: that 
after all the chastisements and judgments which 
would come upon Israel, there should still always 
Le in existence a “remnant” of the peculiar and 
faithful people of God, therefore also at the end 
of the Old Testament age, resp. at the beginning 
of the Messianic age (Isai. iv. 2; vi. 13; x. 16 sg.; 
xi. 11). But the reference in the oracle before us 
is not to this remnant, but to that which in Elijah’s 
tirae does not bow the knee before Baal, although 
it can always be looked upon as a type of the 
later one and the last. The truth presented in the 
natural phenomenon on Horeb is of such a kind 
that it finds application to various times and rela- 
tions, because it is universal and eternal, and in so 
far it may be valid also for the Messianic age, but 
it was revealed to Elijah only with reference to his 
own time, that of the Old Testament. 

8. The calling of Elisha to become a prophet na- 
turally connects itself directly with the revelation 
on Horeb. What filled Hlijah with the greatest so- 
licitude, and drove him into the wilderness and to 
Horeb, was, that he alone remained of all the pro- 
phets, that with him his work of restoring the cuv- 
enant would go down and the prophetic office die 
out. On Horeb now he learned that Jebovah had 
appointed as prophet one who would step into his 
place and carry on his work, so that there should 
never be in Israel a lack of such as do not bow the 
knee before Baal. This it was that brought him 
out of his depressed state of mind, since the cause 
of God was the only matter of importance to him, 
and filled him with new courage, and because this 
was the chief matter for him, he felt himself im- 
pelled to summon at once as his successor that 
Elisha whom Jehovah had appointed and elected 
to become a prophet, aud so he betook himself 
“thence” to him directly, and without delay. 
There can, therefore, be no thought of a “gap” in 
the account before us between vers. 18 and 19 (The- 
nius, vide above ou vers. 15-18). The calling of Hli- 
Sha was the most urgent thing in his eyes, the time 
for the ‘‘anointing” of Hazael.and Jehu he left 
with the Lord.—Krummacher (Elias, s. 294) re- 
peatecly expresses such a conception of the calling 
of Elisha as that, with it, ‘‘an entirely new period 
was to begin in the history of the education of 
Israel, a period of divine condescension after the 
days of punishments and thunderings of the law, 
a term of the gentle breeze after that of the storm, 
the flame of' fire, and the earthquake; ”’ but this is 
in direct contradiction of the oracle (vers. 16 and 





17), where Elisha is put in the same rank with | 


Hazael and Jehu, the instruments of divine pun- 
ishment, and it is said: “Him that escapeth from 
the sword of Jehu shall Hlisha slay,” which can 
searcely mean: Elisha, in contrast with them, will 
be a bringer of salvation and peace. It was just 
the time of Elisha that was farthest from being the 
period of the gentle breeze, for from without Israel 
was continually hard pressed by the Syrians, and 
from within the kingdom was thoroughly shaken 
by the turbulent Jehu, who put a bloody end to 
the houseof Ahab.—We shall return to the relation 
in which Elisha stands to Elijah in sacred history 
when hereally steps into Hlijah’s place (2 Kings ii). 

9. Hlisha’s being called away from the plough 
to become a prophet and indeed the successor of an 
Elijah, an historical position of such elevation and 
influence, is one of the not infrequent examples of 
the mauner in which God has selected and equipped 








with light and power from above, for the carrying 
out of his counsels of salvation and for the founding 
and extending of His kingdom, just such men ag 
were living unseen before the world and neglected 
by it, in quietand retirement, faithful and sub- 
missive to their inglorious eerthly calling, and were 
not thinking or wishing to become anything great, 
to the end that all the world might know that the 
work which they have been called to carry out ig 
not of men but of Him (Acts v, 38 sg. ; 2 Cor. iv. 7). 
His apostles, who went into all the world and 
accomplished the greatest and most difficult task 
which has ever been achieved, were called by the 
Lord from the fishing-smack and from the custom- 
house. It is a rule of the divine government: ‘‘God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
fouyd the things which are migl.ty ; and base things 
of the world, and things whieh are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and’things which are not, to bring 
to naught things that are, that no flesh should glory 
in His preserfee ” (1 Cor. i. 27 sq.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-18. The course which God takes with 
His servants, (a) He leads them down into the 
depths (wilderness, conflict, vers. 1-8); (b) bunt then 
He sets them on high (Horeb, vision of God, ver, 
9-18; vide ethical remarks).—Vers. 1-8. BENDER: 
Hlijah in his flight from Queen Jezebel. (a) The situa- 
tion into which he came; (8) the stave of miud into 
which he fell; (¢) the comfort which was imparted 
to him.—Wirtu: Elijah under the janiper-tree (a) 
The deep despondency into which the prophet of 
God was fallen; (b) the wonderful strengthening 
which he received.—Ver, 1-4. KrumMacner: The 
flight into the wilderness. (a) The persecution ; (0) 
the flight; (¢) the dejection.—Vers, 1-2. Ahab after 
the day on Carmel. (a) Ahab tells lis wife everything 
that he has experienced and witvessed there (every 
ma» should tell his wife the great deeds of God, in 
order to bring her to the way of life and keep her 
there; thus marriage becomes what it should be, 
Eph. v, 283-27). (b) He lets his wife’s anger and 
spite have free course (instead of her being subject 
to him, he is subject to her; instead of holding be- 
fore her the command: Thou shalt not kill, and 
turning ber from her wicked way, he suffers himself 
to be contented, keeps qniet, and bows beneath her 
will; such weakness is not conjugal love, but sin 
and shame)—-WUrr. Summ.: Hardened sinners 
allow thenselves to be won over and conyerted 
ncither by the punishments nor by the favors of God, 
but become more wicked, the longer they live — 
Ver. 2. There is no anger so bitter as the anger of 
women, When hatred and revenge have once 
entered a woman’s neart, she does not shrink even 
from the greatest crimes (Matk vi. 19, 24).—To bind 
one’s self to wickeduess by an oath is the highest 
step of religious and moral infatuation (Acts xxiii. 
12). Oauw. Biz.: A profligate man often determines 
to bind himself thus in order that his wicked plans 
may not be repented of. Would that men would 
seek to bind themselves to the right.—Ver. 3. CALW. 
Bip. : So long as we can escape martyrdom we may 
and should do so (Matt. x. 23). How much more 
must it be folly to seek it. It is enough for us to 
stand firm when escape from persecution is ¢m- 
possible. The Scripture says: He that believeth 
shall not make haste (Hee), Is. xxviii, 16; and, Fear 
vot them, &c. (Matt. x. 28); but every flight is uot 
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unbelief; fleeing is reprehensible and disgraceful 
only when it leads away from the fulfilment of a 
duty, or when it results from dread of toil or suffer- 
ing, from love of rest audease. It is often the part 
of faith and self-renunciation to yield before the 
wicked and godless rather than to stay aud bid 
them defianee. If God shows us ways and means 
for saving our life and our honor, we are not at 
liberty to hope for, and presume upon, miracles and 
extraordinary assistance, 

Ver. 4. The deep sadness of the prophet. (a) Its 
origin (it was not the sadness of the world, that 
arises from the loss of temporal goods, honor, re- 
spect, joys and pleasures, but a sadness in view of 
the fact that every great act whch God had per- 
formed with reference to his people, every labor and 
every contest for the salvation of their souls lad re- 
maiued without result. This is the voblest and 
rarest sadness. But where are the parents, where 
the preachers, who are troub'ed over nothing so 
deeply and seriously as over the blindness and deaf- 
ness of the sou's intrusted to them)? (0) Its 
manifestation (Hlijah wishes death fir himself be- 
cause it is intolerable for him to see God abandoned 
and his people running to destruction).—MENKEN : 
This outbreak of the full, oppressed heart of the 
prophet does in no wise justify the thoughtless, 
light-miuded, irrational utterances of many men who 
wish death for themselves, and has nothisg in com- 
mon with the unholy gloom of unholy men, who. . . 
are weary of life because they cannot conquer their 
will, because they sct no limits to the passions and 
demands of their heart, and neither seek nor know 
the truth which could free them from all their dis- 
content and unhappiness, if they would be obedient 
to it—Wirtn: There is no Christian’s life, even 
thouga it were the most pious and perfect, which 
does not also have its hours of despondency ; there 
is no child of God who might not alse, for once 
perhaps, like Mlijah, sit uuder the juniper-tree and 
wish to shake off his burdens and sigh: It is enough, 


&e. Those are dangerous moments; the word of 


the Lord is applicable to them, Luke xxii. 31 sg.— 
Elijah’s prayer in the moment of temptation. (a) 
It is enough! the measure is full (we may indeed 
sigh under the burden, which is pressing us to the 
ground, and entreat: Put an end, O Lord, put an 
end to all our necessity ! But whether it is enough, 
when we think it is enough, is known only to Him; 
to determine the measure of life and of suffering is 
not our business but His (Matt, xxvi. 39; Luke 
xxii. 42). Many a man before now has called ont : 
It is enough! and yet afterwards, thanked God 
that the Lord did not at once listen to his request, 
but suffered it to bé not yet enough). (6) Now, O 
Tord, take away my life (because Elijah’s soul be- 
Jonged to the Lord and his whole life was devoted 
to Him, he ventured to say: Take my soul, which 
thou gavest me, back to thyself, and give it rest in 
the everlasting tabernacles of peace.—MBNKEN: In 
order to be able to say with Paul: I desire to de- 
part and to be with Christ, we must know and 
Joye the Lord Jesus Christ as Paul knew and loved 
Him, and also be able to say like him in truth: 
For me to live is Christ! »In order to be able to 
pray with Elijah: It is enough; now, O Lord, take 


“away my life! we must, at least on a small scale, 


have worked and suffered and maintained our- 
selves. well amid temptations, and labored over 
ourselves with the grace and gift of God as Elijah 
did). (c) I am not better than my fathers (the 





particular gift of a long life Elijah does not believe 
himself to have deserved, although he always 
walked in the ways of God. Not because he con- 
siders himself too good for this world does he 
wish himself out of 1t, but because he feels himself 
to be not better than his,fathers; he does uot rest 
his prayer on his merit and good works, but in the 
consciousness of his sinfulness and in the hope of 
3od’s grace and merey he awaits death. He who 
dies so, dies well) ! 

Vers. 5-8. KRUMMACHER: The visit under the 
juniper-tree. The guardianship of divine grace 
becomes evident («) in the hearing vouchsafed to 
the prophet’s prayer; (0) in the appearance of an 
angel which the Lord sends to him; (c) in a won- 
derful nourishment which he experiences; (d) in 
a delightful prospect which God opens before him ; 
(e) in a supernatural strengthening for his wander- 
ing through the wilderness.—Ver. 5. MENKEN: 
There have been in allages faithful servants of God 
and Christ who have been weakened and dis- 
couraged by the thought that it was all in vain, all 
their anxiety and labor were fruitless, nothing 
more could possibly be gained fer the Lord, and no 
more work of any.importance could be done by 
them for His cause and kingdom, and they have 
been on the point of finding joyous, spirited, 
zealous work in the service of the Lord, nay, even 
life itself, distasteful. But they have always found 
consolation from the Lord in his Word, and have 
been aroused and strengthened by His spirit to 
new courage and to unremitted perseverance in 
their work for the truth. ‘lhey have learned to 
think of Him who endured similar contradiction of 
sinners against himself. ... The Lord Jesus 
Christ had taught them not to estimate the value 
of their labor aceording to the effect which they 
produce by it, nor according to the visible results 
perceptible to themselves, but with joy and con- 
fidence to persevere unweariedly, even though it 
should appear as though all they said was ad- 
dressed to an uninhabited desert —Ver. 6 Cra- 
MER: When the children of God are forsaken by 
every human being, and lie in the midst of a wil- 
derness, God with his holy angels, like a heavenly 
host, ministers to them. (Heb. i. 14; Gen, xxxii. 1.— 
Meryken: God is present in the desert also, and 
ean prepare a table for your soul even there, and 
just at a time when man is and ean be nothing to 
you, when the world can give you no help; then, 
better than at any other time, can he be to you all 
andin all.—Wrurri: For us too, and for our hours 
of lack of faith and despair, God has prepared 
bread and water which will nourish and quicken 
the soul. This bread, this water is His word, the 
everlasting word of God, which is the life of God 
and strength of God (Matt. iv. 4), Mat of this 
bread, drink* of this water, when you are in 
danger of going astray in your life-work, not only 
once or twice, nay, again and again eat aud drink. 
—Ver. 7. Weall have a long journey before 
us, and do not know how longa time we will be 
obliged to spend on the way, through what deserts 
He ig still to lead us, during how many dark nights 
we are to grope about, and what burdens and 
hardships, without and within, we have stiil to 
hear. Let us then hearken to the voice of Him 
who is much more to us than an angel from heaven, 
when he cries to us: Awake, thou that sleepest 
(Eph. v. 14)! Arise and eat! For the long journey 
he provides the bread of life, and water that springs 
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up unto everlasting life: he that ie unto Hi 
will never hunger or thirst (Joho vi. 35); 
through his stroneth, which is mighty in weakness, 
we shall reach the goal and arrive there, where we 
shall seo Him as He is.—Ver. 8. Menken: The 
way of the prophet into the wilderness seemed to 
him as he entered upon it a road to death and hell, 
but it proved to him the way of life and heaven, a 
means of most valuable experiences. The world 
often thinks that it has given to a man of God a 
enp to drink which will prove most bitter to him; 
it plars to give him as much distress as possible. 
The Lord permits it, and plans how to make it a 
source of good to him, and... permits him 
to enjoy such pleasures and refreshings, to have 
such experiences, to attain such knowledge and 
streneth, as had never been his portion, and such 
as he never would have attained to in any other 





way. We too would gladly enjoy something 
of the experience, the knowledge and comfort of 


the saints; but without the sufferings of the saints, 
without their want and their sacrifices, and just 
beeanse we will that in the very midst of the world 
it could be our share, with all the peace and joy of 
the world beside, it never will be our lot, Our 
weak and delicate spirit shrinks from venturing 
even a day’s journey into the wilderness; and 
yet in all. times every one who has been led far 
into its depths have been thankful for all their life 
long. 

Vers. 8-18. Buenprr: Hlijah on Mount Horeb. 
(a) The wonderful consolation which he enjoyed on 
his journey thither; () the exalted revelation 
which he there received; (c) the new duties and 
encouragements which were his lot even there,— 
Vers. 9-13. WirtH: Hlijah at Mount IHoreb. (a) 
The night-quarters in the eave; (b) the appearance 
of the Lord.—Vers. 9-11, Knkummacuer: The ar- 
rival at Horeb, (a) The night spent in the cave; 
(b) the speaking Word; (c) the divine reproof; (d) 
the prophet’s complaint; (e) the summons(?) before 
the Lord.—Ver. 9. The divine inquiry: What doest 
thon here? (a) To Hlijah (purpose and iatent of 
the question; vide explanations under ver. 9. God 
desires to have us disclose our hearts to Him; He 
summons us to do so in conformity with Ilis love 
and friendship for us, Lament, fi, 19; Ps. Ixii. 95 
for he would heal those who are of a broken heart, 
Ps. exivii, 8.—Mnyiknun;: A question may be like a 
eutting and wounding knife in the pain it gives a 
human heart; but it may also be as beneficent as 
healing balm. He who is indifferent to the qnes- 
tions he asks, and does not weigh their import, is 
still inconsidera te, and is greatly lacking in wisdom 
and love. Many thousand wicked and unnecessary 
questions are asked, which are causeless and with- 
out aim; questions of s mils of derision, of anger, 
of une haritable mess, and of heart and time- destroy- 
ing curiosity. On the other hand, there are fow 
questions of wisdom and love, He who asks in 
order to be able to assist, to instruct, is inspired 
with the spirit of love, and in addition to love, he 
has great wisdom if ho understands how to ask, 
so as to attain his end by means of his questions), 
(6) Made to us all by Jehovah. (What doest thou 
here in this world and at this time? Art thou here 
only for the purpose of eating and drinking, to pass 
thy life in enjoyment and folly, and wear away the 
time? How many live-without considering that it 
is appointed for men once to die, and then cometh 
the judgment, Heb, ix. 27, Let not a day pass 








without answering the question which God puts 
to thee: What doest thou here? The question 
may also imply: What doest thou here, in this 
place in which thou happenest to be, in the situa- 
tion and cirenmstanees into which thou hast trans- 
ferred thyself? What is it that has led thee hither ? 
Oanst thou here talk and act in the sight of Tim 
of whom it is said; there is not a word in my 
tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether; 
whether IT walk or lie, thou art about me and art 
acquainted with all my ways? Ps, exxxix, 8, 4. 
Wherever thou mayest go, or wherever thou tar 
riest, let this question of God come into thy mind; 
What dloest thou here? it is a question of divine 
love, but yet a question of divine solemnity.) —Ver, 
10, Wlijah's zeal for the Lord, (a) A pure and sin- 
cere zeal (it was solely for the Lord, not for him- 
self, for his opinion, honor, glory or advantage, 


just as with the Apostle who counted all things 


but loss that he might win Christ, Phil. iti. 8 How 
often folly, dogmatism, passion, and injustice is 
mingled with zeal for the Lord and for His kingdora, 
Would that all who would be, or who pretend to 
be zealous for the cause of God, could stand before 
the Searcher of hearts and say in sincerity: I have 
been zealous for the Lord), ()) A persevering and 
regardless zeal. (Like Paul, he shrunk from no 
distress or labor, from no strife or affliction, ner 
hunger nor nakedness, neither scoffiug nor disgrace, 
Phil, iv. 12, 13; 2 Qor, vi. 4-10. THe had no re- 
spect of persons,did not ask whether he wasaking, 
serving Baul, or a beggar, whether he was lord’ or 
servant, whether his opponents were few or many: 
it could be said of him: The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up, Ps, xix, 10. Low few of those 
have any knowledge of such a zeal, who follow their 
calling mechanically, and never become warn in its 
behalt, whose zeal is like a smothered fire, and 
grows less and inefficient, and cools, both when 
temptation arises and when they are in prosperity.) 
—The complaint of the prophet against Israel is a 
threefo'd one. (a) They have forsaken thy cove- 
nant, although it is their ouly sonree of safety (this 
was the first stago of their apostasy. They lightly 
estimated the word of the Lord and did not trouble 
themselves about it. The same thing appears in 
Christianity still, The covenant which was sealed 
by the blood of the Son of God, and the covenant 
meal are forsaken and considered of no value; how 
many there are who forsake the chureh and the 
communion table, and, losing the knowledge of a 
covenant with God through Christ, live henceforth 
like the heathen without God in the world). (0) 
They have thrown down thine altars. (This was the 
second stage of their apostasy; desertion from grew 
into enmity to; the places of prayer were destroy 
ed; they were unwilling to have among them longer 
anything that reminded them of their Lord and 
God, So too, now-a-days, want of esteem and ine 
difference rises gradually to enmity. They who 
to-duy are singing: 
Reisst die Kreuze aus der Hrden, 
Alle solien Schwerter werden | 


would, if they had the power, tear down the altars 
and overthrow churches. For a time they are sa- 
tisfied with working away at the foundatioas of 
the church of God by means of false wisdom and 
kuowledge, or by means of scorn and insult.) — (e) 
They have slain thy prophets with the sword. 
(This was the lowest stage of their apostasy; hos 
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tility grew into blind fury; not contented with 
throwing down the altars, they persecuted and put 
to death those who warned them to return. So 
tow in Christianity, there has never been lacking a 
persecution of those who have preached repent- 
auce and faith with zeal and earnestuess. Matt. 
x, 22; Johu xv. 18. When a wan will not listen 
to the truth, he seeks first of all to remove its wit- 
nesses, eitlier by power or by cunning. But so long 
as a single witness of the truth survives, it will 
never remain unattested.) 

Ver. 11. KutmMmacuer: Go forth, and stand 
upon the mount before the Lord! This call is is- 
sued to all those who, like Elijah, lodge in caves 


aud dens. The caves, however, are of various 
kinds. Our heart is a cave, a dark toinb, . . The 


soul attacked and tormented by doubts isin a cave. 

. . Bodily distress aud external affliction may be 
called a cave. ...O go forth and go upon the 
mount and look aloft to Him who hangs upon the 
tree... . go forth! Spread the wings of hope. 
soar, and place thyself upon the heiglts of the 
everlasting promises of God, which are Yea and 
Amen, and from thence cast a look of contidence 
into the heart of Him whose counsel is truly won- 
derful, but who nevertheless doeth all things glori- 
ously.—WirrH: There comes sometimes an hour 
when the call of the Lord echoes in every corner 
and eavern of life: Go forth and stand upon the 
mount before the Lord! Pray, do not think that 
you will be allowed to do what you please undis- 
turbedin your dens of sin. 
fortland stand before the Lord, before His judgment- 
seat, wliere each man shall receive according to what 
he hath done in the life of the body, whether it be 
good or evil. ... One day the blessed hour will 
come when he himself will lead you forth forever 
out from your chambers of sorrow, and up to his 
everlasting hills before his face.—Vers. 11-18. The 
revelation of God upon Horeb. (a) By means of 
a manifestation of nature, which displayed his 
chastising justice toward the recreant and the god- 
less, but also his saving, revivifying grace as his 
true character. All nature and creation are a revela- 
tion of God (Ps. xix. 1-7; Job xii. 7-9); by the 
word of the Lord it was created, and through it he 
speaks to us. It is the great language of God 
which we should learn toin'erpret. a bouk in which 
we should read; iis only end is not to support us 
and furnish enjoyment for the mind, but that from 
it and in it we may learn to recognize and worship 
the majesty of God (Rom. i. 19, 20). He who sees 
in nature noth ng more than a lifeless mass is as 
one who having eyes sees not. (bv) By the voice 
which announced the decision of God. What was 
still dark to the prophet in the manifestation of 1a- 
ture, the divine word plainly and decisively inter- 
prets for him. The book of nature is made per- 
fectly intelligible only by the word of God in the 
book of Scripture. For this reason the Scriptures 
place the revelations side by side (Ps. xix. 1-7 and 
8-12; Ps. exlvii. 7-18, 19, 20). The heathen were 


able to perceive the character of God in the works 





of creation, but they nevertheless fell iuto idolatry 
and error (Rom. i. 21 sq ), because they lacked the 
word of God. Israel possessed this word, therefore 
it ranked above all nations. We have still more 
than Israel, therefore let this word, which has been 
committed to us, be always a light to our feet and 
a lamp to our path. Where it is wanting there is, 
in spite of all professed wisdom (Rom. i. 22), fool- 


You must one day come ' 





ishness and darkness, moral and spiritu-] decay.— 
Ver. 11. Behold, the Lord passes by! To Moses 
and Ilijah, the representatives of the old covenant, 
the Lord passed by only in visible pereeptible 
veil or covering, but among us Le dwelt, who is 
love, anc we saw his gory (John i. 14. 16, 17), 
For in this was manifested the love of God, &. (1. 
John iv. 9; Col. ii. 9). What sentence of cond-m- 
nation will be declared against those who despixe 
such a revilation and turn away from it (John ii. 
36; Heb. x. 28, 29). Just as God made known 
Mis true, real character, not. in the storm, the earth- 
quake, or the fire, but in the still small voice, so 
ought our life, if it is from God, to manifest itself, 
afier the pattern of Christ (Matt. xii. 19, 20), by 
an inner, quiet. gentle disposition of Jove (1 John 
iv 16).—MeNKen: The Lord is not dreadful and 
terrible except to the perverse and malignant. 
Where he cannot penetrate with the word of his 
grace, with the glace of his love, with the gentle 
admoniti n of his spirrt of peace, there he speaks 
to hearts and cars, that are like rocks, in the de- 
stroying whirlwind, avd annihilates that which rises 
up wgainst him. like a d. vouring earthquake, and 
makes room wnd space for himselfand for that which 
he desires to create, like a consuming fire. But 
those who surrender themselves to his grace and 
love experience nu thing dreadful and terrible from 
him, for he is to them a delight, like a rain afier the 
drought and like a breeze after scorching leat. 
Having renounerd all his glory and majesty, he 
came with gentle and fiierdly aspect, a Saviour and 
Helper; but wheu now he shall appear, his coniug 
will be to his foes like whirlwind, earthquake, and 
fire. sweeping them away, consuming and removing 
them. But to his own, who have remained pro- 
tected and unharmed amid all ‘his, it will be like the 
sul, small whispermg of the breeze after the storm 
bas gone by.—Ver. 13) Only with veiled face, 7 e, 
with renunciation of his own wisdom and right- 
eousness, is man able to wlanee iuto the decrees of 
the grace and saving love of God. THe wio has 
once experienced the working of this grace in bim- 
self. in his inner man, covers his face in humility 
and holy awe, and stands adoring before the mystery 
of eternal love, listening for the words which pro- 
ceed from its mouth,—TerRsTeGenN: I advre the 
power ot love, &c.). 

Vers. 15-18. ‘Ihe answer of the Lord to Elijah’s 
repeated complaint; it includes (@) a direction: Go, 
return, &e., whieh is the answer to: Thus far have 
I been zealous in vain. Carry forward the work 
already begun, doubting not the result, let thy 
liands fall not, fear not, I am with thee. So the 
Lord always calls to atl workers in his vineyard, 
The work is never intended nor permitted to cease, 
although it was sometimes in vain and remained 
without fruit, (0) A commission; Anoint Hazael, 
&e., that is the answer to: They have forsaken thy 
covenaut, thrown down thine .altars. Through 
Hazael will I chastise rebellious Israel. through 


Jeliu destroy the house of Ahab, through Elisha 


preserve the order cf the prophets —Mrnkren: Let 
us here observe how the royal government of the 
Lord influences so deeply avd so powerfully, aud 
yet so quietly and noiselessly, all human undertak- 
ings, contrivances, and conditions, all worldly 
events, and how so much happens under his diree- 
tion which seems to happen without lim. as if hy 


‘accident (cf Dan. ii, 31). (¢) A promise: Yet have 


LT left, &e, This is the answer to: I ouly am left, 
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and they seek my life. The Lord will never forsake 
his people and wholly reject them (Rom. xi, 3-5). 
The race of believers will never perish; no storm, 
no earthquake, no fire will destroy them. However 
great and extended the revolt may be, there will 
always be a remnant who do not bow their knees 
before Baal, who may indeed be oppressed and 
persecuted, but can never be exterminated, for 
they rest in the hand of the Almighty; they are the 
salt of the earth, which preserves the world from 
corruption and ruin.—Ver. 18. The election of 
grace 7. ¢., the chosen, the remnant (Rom. xi, 5, 7). 
(a) Who are they? They. are those who have not 
bowed. &c., who refuse to float with the current of 
the times, who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. vii. 13), 
those who allow not themselves to be seduced from 
the narrow way to life by no cross or suffering, and 
eudure in the faith unto the end. Dost thou be- 
long to these? (b) Who knoweth them? The Lord 
knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. ii. 19). Even 
Elijah at that time knew them not, and yet there 
were seven thousand of them. Their ery is not 
heard in all the strects, their life is a hidden one. 
They are scattered in all lands, in all conditions, 
among high and low, rich and poor; they do not 
themselyes know one another, but the Lord know- 
eth them, How often we consider a person asa 
lost child of the world, who in the eyes of the 
Searcher of hearts is a child of God. How often 
we think that’a nation, a city, a community is ut- 
terly corrupt, and yet even there too the Lord has 
a hidden seed, and elections of grace. (c) Of what 
are they assured? They are kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation (1 Pet. i. 5). 
The Lamb will lead them, &. (Rey. vii. 17). That 
faith which holds fast to God aud Jesus overcomes 
and is crowned, &c. (Rev. ii, 10; Col. iii, 3, 4; 
Luke xii. 82). Therefore let us look up, &e. (Heb. 
xii, 2)—Menken: We must not look upon our- 
selves as the only ones, but remember that there 
are thousands besides with us, going one way to 
the same goal, with one faith, one hope, with one 
love inwardly united to us througl*one spirit, and 
that even these sufferings which meet us also be- 
fall these our brethren in the world; we must make 
ourselves one in spirit with them all, and the re- 
membrance of them be encouraged by aud rejoice 
in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ, who will unite 
us with them all.—KruMMACHER: The invisible 
church. (@) The hidden seed; (b) the disclosure 
of it; (c) the promise that is given it. 

Vers. 19-21. KrummMacuERr: Elisha’s call. (a) 
Elijah calls Elisha; () Elisha follows. Compare 
the Historical and Ethical, 8, 9.—Ver. 19. Mrn- 
Ken: Thus we find it throughout sacred history. 
The greatest, most distinguished men, who have 
become God’s most important instruments for the 
execution of his counsel and immortal benefactors 
of the human race, were always humble, modest 
men, who... . were not moved by their own 
souls to bring themselves forward in their impure 
pride as lights of the world, as reformers of the 
human race, but remained in their place and call- 
ing, looking quietly up to God... . But the im- 
pure, arrogant, egotistical pride, when one without 
looking up to God, without loving the truth, with- 
out having a duty and a call, allows himself to be 
impelled by his own soul to wish to enlighten the 
world, while he himself is in darkness, to reform 
Church and State without having regulated his 





own house, much less his heart,—this makes tools 
of the devil, incendiaries who call themselves en- 
lighteners. .... Every withdrawal, through our 
own choice and passion, from a calling and station 
where by God’s will we are and should be, wheth- 
er from a lower to a higher station or vice versd, 
is dangerous, and sinful, and without blessing, and 
has for its consequence misery and tribulation, 
even if matters go on well now, if God does not 
completely turn away his mercy.—KRUMMACHER: 
Another in his place would long before have come 
to the conclusion, that he was too good for the 
plough, he was born for a higher sphere than that 
of a simple peasant; he was not at liberty to with- 
hold his talents from mankind, he must study, and 
then enter upon the theatre of public action to 
help enlighten and govern the world..... Con- 
sider: the lights have the fairest and clearest lustre 
which know not that they shine, and those flowers 
of God seatter the sweetest perfume around them, , 
which, well contented with the little spot the Lord 
has appointed them, bloom hidden in silent dales, 
It does not follow from the calling of Elisha away 
from the plough, to become a prophet, that every 
one without gifts and without much knowledge 
can leave the plough or any other ordinary oceupa- 
tion and take up the prophet’s calling, Men often 
thiuk the Lord calls them to another, higher posi- 
tion while it is ouly their vanity and the over-es- 
timation of their gifts and powers which impels 
them. If God has called thee to anything, he will 
also open the way for thee and furnish the means 
that are requisite thereto.—Ver. 20. Elisha’s re- 
quest and Hlijah’s granting of it. (a) The request 
was no loitering or evasion, it came from a heart 
on which the command of God had been imprint- 
ed: Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy, 
&e. (Ex. xx. 12), and which knew: the glory of a 
man is from the honor of his father; anda mother 
in dishonor is a reproach to the children (Sir. iii, 
11); because above all he feared God, he also hon- 
ored his father and mother; with God’s blessing 
on his new calling, he wished also for the blessing 
of his parents (Col. iii. 20). -(b) The granting was 
not unconditional: Go and return again. Llijah 
honors and respects his filial love and gratitude. 
There is no calling or position, however great and 
high and weighty it mav be, which invalidates the 
command: Honor, &e. (Matt. vii. 10, sg.) But just 
as little are we permitted to hold back from fol- 
lowing the call of the Lord. He that loveth father 
or mother, &c. (Matt. x. 37; Deut. xxxili, 9.)-— 
Vlisha’s parting from his family, (a) a joyful one 
(although he was now going to meet so many de- 
privations, so many toils, so great a conflict, yet 
the day on which he entered upon his holy calling 
was a day of joy and honor, on which all should 
rejoice with him, therefore he prepared a feast); 
(b) one of love (he invited all who were previously 
living and working with him to the feast; he would 
not eat and rejoice alone; no one was too insig- 
nificant for him, no one too low.—CaLw. Bra: We 
see from this how exemplary a relation subsisted 
between him and his servants).—Hlisha in com- 
parison with the three followers of Christ, Luke 
ix. 57-62. (a) Although the son of rich parents 
and heir to a great possession, yet he forsakes 
and renounces all, for he considers it a greater 
gain to follow and serve the (poor) prophet. (0) 
He takes leave indeed of his parents, but he does 
not put off the succession to a later time, unti] 
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after their death; he does not disavow filial affec- 
tion, but it does not keep him from entering upon 
his succession immediately. (c) He looks not 
backward after his call, but forward, and has no 
longing after that which he gives up; he follows 
on and serves with undivided heart in complete 
and joyful consecration. How deeply this Elisha 
shames many amongst us, to whom however not 
an Elijah, not a prophet, but the Lord of" glory, 
calls: Follow me!—MENKEN: Many a one hears 
the words of good tidings with joy . and be- 
holds the treasure therein presented; there are 
moments and hours when he vividly feels that it 
profits a man uothing if he gains the whole world 
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and loses himself, but that in Jesus Christ is life 
and full sufficiency. . . . Then, instead of making 
a good, prompt, firm resolve to surrender himself 
on the spot without consideration, and without con- 
dition, to the gracious offer of the Lord, he goes 
on again amid eares and affections of this world, 
turns his gaze again away from the invisible and 
eternal; the willing heart becomes again unwilling 
and seeks only a pretext how it ean justify this or 
that obstacle, or retain and accept with honor this 
or that thing which cannot go through the narrow 
gate of the heavenly kingdom; and so he never 
attains to complete fidelity and self-sacrifice (cf. 
John xii. 26). 
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SECOND SECTION. 


THE DEEDS OF AHAB. 


1 KINGS XX., XXI., XXII. 
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A.—The Victories of Ahab over the Syrians, 
Cuap. XX.) 1-43, 


Anp Ben-hadad ’ the king of Syria gathered all his host together: and here 
were thirty and two kings with him, and horses, and chariots: and he went up 
and besieged Samaria, and warred against it. And he sent messengers to Ahab 
king of Israel into the. city,* and said unto him, Thus saith Ben-hadad, Thy 
silver and thy gold zs mine; thy wives also and thy children, even the goodliest, ; 
are mine. And the king of Israel answered and said, My lord, O king, accord- 
ing to thy saying, I am ‘thine, and all that Lhave. And the messengers came 
again, and said 7 hus speaketh Ben-hadad, saying, Although ° Ihave sent unto 
thee, saying, Thou shalt deliver me thy silver, and thy cold, and thy wives, and 
thy children; yet I will send my servants unto thee to-morrow about this 
time, and they shall search thine house, and the houses of thy servants ; and it 
shali be, that whatsoever is pleasant in thine eyes,® they shall put 7 in their hand, 
and take it away, Then the king of Israel called all the elders of the land, and 
said, Mark, I pray you, and see how this man seeketh mischief: for he sent unto 
me for my wives, and for my children,’ and for my silver, and for my gold; and 
I denied him not. And all the elders and all the people said unto him, Hearken 
not wnto him, nor*® consent. Wherefore he said unto the messengers of Ben- 
hadad, Tell my ° lord the king, All that thou didst send for to thy servant at the 
first, I will do: but thisthing I may not do. And the messengers departed, and 
brought him word again, And Ben-hadad sent unto hin, and said, The gods * 
do so unto me, and more also, if the dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls ?* 
for all the people that follow me. And the king of Israel answered and said, 
Tell him, Let not him that girdeth on Ais harness boast himself as he that put- 
teth it off And it came to pass, when Ben-hadad heard this message as he was 
drinking, he and the kings in the pavilions, that he said-unto his servants, Set 
yourselves in array. And they set themselves in array against the city. 

And behold, there came a prophet unto Ahab king of Isracl, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord [Tehovah], Hast thou seen all this great multitude ? behold, I 
will deliver it into thine hand this day; and thou shalt know thit Iam the Lord 
[Jehovah]. And Ahab said, By whom? And he said, Thus saith the Lord [Je 
hovah], Aven by the young men of the princes of the provinces. Then he said, 
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Who shall order [begin] the battle? And he answered, Thou. Then he num- 
bered the young men of the princes of the provinces, and ‘they were two hun- 
dred and thirty-two: and after them he numbered all the people, even all the 
children of Israel, being seven thousand. And they went out at noon. But Ben- 
hadad was drinking himself drunk in the pavilions, he and the kings, the thirty 
and two kings that helped him. And the young men of the princes of the pro- 
vinees went out first ; and Ben-hadad sent out, and they told him, saying, There 
are men come out of Samaria. And he said, Whether they be come out for peace, 
take them alive; or whether they be come out for war, take them alive. “So 
these young men of the princes of the provinces came out of the city, and the 
army which followed them. And they slew every one his man”: and the Syri- 
ans fled ; and Israel pursued them: and Ben-hadad the king of Syria escaped on 
an horse with the horsemen. And the king of Israel went out, and smote the 
horses and chariots, and slew the Syrians with a great slaughter. 

And the prophet came to the king of Israel, and said unto him, Go, strength- 
en thyself, and mark, and see what ‘thou doest: for at the return of the year 
the king of Syria will come up against thee, And the servants of the king of Syria 
said unto him, Their gods are @ gods of the hills; therefore they’® were stronger 
than we : but, let us fight against them in the plain, and surely we shall be, 
stronger "than they. And do this thing, Take the kings away, every man out of 
his place, and put captains in their rooms: and number thee an army, like the 
army that thou hast lost, horse for horse, and chariot for chariot: and we will 
fight against them in the plain, avd surely we shall be stronger than they. And 
he Sel las unto their voice, "and did so. And it came to pass at the return of 
the year, that Ben-hadad numbered the Syrians, and went up to Aphek, to fight 
against Israel. And the children of Israel were numbered, and were all present 
[were provided for'’], and went against them: and the children of Israel pitched 
before them like two little flocks of kids; but the Syrians filled the country. 
And there came a man of God, and spake unto the king of Israel, and said, 
Thus saith the Lord [Jehovah], Because the Syrians have said, The Lord [ Jeho- 
vah] 7s God of the hills, but he 7s not God of the valleys, therefore will I deliver 
all this great multitude into thine hand, and ye shall know that I am the Lord 
[Jehovah]. And they pitched one over against the other seven days. And so 
it was, that in the seventh day the battle was joined: and the children of Israel 
slew of the Syrians an hundred thousand footmen in one day. But the rest 
fled to Aphek, into the city ; and there a [the] wall fell upon twenty and seven 
thousand of the men that were left. And Ben-hadad fled, and came into the city, 
into an inner chamber. 

And his servauts said unto him,” Behold now, we have heard that the kings 
of the house of Israel are merciful kings: let us, I pray thee, put sackcloth on 
our loins, and ropes upon our heads, and go out to the king of Israel: perad- 
venture he will save thy life. So they girded sackcloth on their loins, and pet 
ropes on their heads, and came to the king of Israel, and said, Thy servant Ben- 
hadad saith, I pray thee, let me live. as he said, Is he yet alive? he 7s my 
brother, Now the men did diligently observe whether any thing would come 
from him [and the men interpreted this favorably*], and did hastily catch i¢- 
and they said, Thy brother Ben hadad. Then he said, Go ye, bring him, Then 
Ben-hadad came forth to him; and he caused him to come up into the chariot. 
And Ben-hadad said unto him, The cities which my father took from thy father, 
I will restore; and thou shalt make streets for thee in Damascus, as my father 
made in Samaria. Then said Ahad,” I will send thee away with this covenant, 
So he made a covenant with him, and sent him away. 

And a certain man of the sons of the prophets said unto his neighbor in the 
word of the Lord [Jehovah], Smite me, I pray thee. And the man refused to 
smite him. Then said he unto him, Beeanse thou hast not obeyed the voice of 
the Lord [Jehovah], behold, as soon as thou art departed from me, a lion shall. 
slay thee. And as soon as he was departed from him, a lion found him, and slew 
him, Then he found another man, and said, Smite me, I pray thee. And the man 
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38 smote him, so, that in smiting he wounded Aim. So the prophet departed, and 

waited for the king by the Way, and disguised himself with ashes upon his face 

39 with a band over his eyes]. And as the king passed by, he cried unto the 

king: and he said, Thy servant went out into the midst of the battle ; and behold, 

aman turned aside, and brought a man unto me, and said, Keep this man: if by 

any means he be missing, then shall thy lite be for his life, or else thou shalt pay 

40 a talent of silver. And as thy servant was busy here and there, he was gone. 

41 And the king of Israel said unto him, So shall thy judgment ée ,; thyself hast 

decided it. And he hasted, and took the ashes aw ay from his face [band away 

42 from his eyes]; and the king of Israel discerned him that he was of the prophets. 

And he said unto him, Thus saith the Lord [Jehovah], Because thou hast let go 

out of thy hand a man whom I appernted to utter destruction, therefore thy life 

43 shall go for his life, and thy people for his people. And the king of Israel 
went to his house heavy and displeased, aud came to Samaria, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 [The Vat. Sept. transposes chapters xx. and xxi., thus making the affair of Naboth precede the deliverance and vie 
tories of Ahab, but insking the narrative of the wars of Israel under Ahab with the Syrians continuous. 

2 Ver. 1.—[Many MsS., followed by the Sept., have this name uniformly with the final letter vr instead of a. 

3 Ver. 2.—[Ver. 38 begins at this point in the arrangement of our Heb. Bibles, of Luther, and of our author; the Sept. 
divices as in the A. V. 

4 Ver, 3.—[The Vat. Sept. omits this qualification of Ben-hadad’s demand, 

6 Ver. 5.—[On this form of oath, OX 3 ef. xvii. 1. 


6 Ver. 6—The Sept., Vulg., and Syr., by taking the pronoun in the plural, make this refer to the officers of Ben-hadad 
=whitsoever they should fancy. 
7 Ver. 7.—[The Sept, more par ticularly, “my sons and my daughters.” 


8 Ver, 8—[The negative is here printed nid, which form occurs but twice elsewhere, but many MSS. give the more 


usual me ty x 
», 9) —[The Sept. changes the pronoun, and reads, “tell your lord.” The other VV. all follow the IIeb., but below 
the hie Sept. omits the words “at the first.” 


10 Ver. 10. —[pziby is here, as in xix. 2, connected with verbs in the plural, and is rightly translated as referring to 
the false gods of Ben- -hadad. The Vat. Sept., however, has 6 @eds in the singular, and the Chald. NOMI =the terrors. 


1, Ver, 10.—[On the meaning of oye see the Exeg, Com, 
12 Ver, 14 [P9217 IDX D=w ho shall join the battle, @ e., begin the fight ? 


13-Ver. 15,—[The Alex. Sept. alters this number to 382. an evident error. 
14 Ver. 19.—i he Sept., by introducing the negative x7 and changing the form of the verb to é&eA@atwoav makes ver. 
19 a part of Ben-hadad’s order: “ Let not the princes. ... go out,” &e. 
15 Vor, 20.—[ The Sept. very unnecessarily reduplicates : kal edevTépwoty Exactos Toy map’ avTod. 
: 4 Ver. 23.—[The Sept., by putting the yerb in the singular, refers the superiority more immediately to the God of 
srae ; 
7 Ver, 27.—[The translation of the A. V. is certainly wrong, resting upon a false derivation of 1303 from b3. 


The word is Potr.: from bya and means “ were supplied with provisions.” WVulg. acceptis cibari its. Our eathee 
renders [mit Lebensmitteln] versorgt ; Keil, too fully, “ were supplied with ammunition and provisions,” The Vat. Sept. 
neglects the word altogether, but the ‘Alex. venders ScouxyOnoav, 

1 Ver. 28.—[The Sept. puts this in the sing., “thou shalt know.? 

19 Ver. 30. —[agina = == the walise, of the city. “The fleeing Syrians probably, in order to make a stand in Aphek 


against the pursuing Israelites, had partly climbed and occupied the city walls, and partly sought behind them a shelter 
for their protection,” Keil. Many MSS. read without they, and Kennicott, adopting this reading. would understand the 
word of the Simoom, or pestilential wind, by which so many of the Syrians were destroyed. There seems little support 
for this. 

20 Ver. 81.—[The Vat. Sept. makes this the address of Ben-hadad to his servants. At the close of the verse both 
recensions have the plural pronoun of the first person—sayve our lives, 


21 Ver. 33.—[hy ny DwINn. The verb pypy seems to be always used of angury, foreboding, presentiment, &c. 

a 
(ef. Gen. sliv. 5, 15: Lev. xix. 26; "3 Kings xvii. 17, &¢.). and is always translated in this general sense in the A. V. ex- 
eept in this passage and in Gen, XXX, 27, where it should be. All the versions bere concur in this sense, e.g. the Vuls. 


Quod acceperunt viri pro omine. Our author transiutes as in the brackets—Und die Munner deuteten es giinstig. So 
also Keil: * Lhese took the words of Ahub as a good omen.” 


£22 Ver, 38.— —[5319197, 120n. These words are of much more difficult interpretation, especially because of the drag 
Aey. word nbn - For a discussion of its meaning see the Exeg. Com. 
ge ver, 34,—[Al the VV. concur in making this clause a contiauatien of the words of Ben-hadad. Keil agrees 
with our author and with the AV. in changing the speaker to Ahab. 
2 Ver, 35.— TDN is rendered in the A. V. as in the Vulg. and some of the other VY. as if it had been pointed 
TN. The Chald. and Sept. (reAanwv) have undoubtedly hit the true sense, which in the Chald. is expressed by the 
very similar word nay. This is agreeable to the following words poy-by, and also to the readiness with 


which it was removed: ver. 41,—F: G.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-9. And Ben-hadad. &e. The entire 
account of chap. xx. was derived, as we have al- 
ready remarked, from a different source than 
chaps. xvii., xviii, and xix. There can be no other 
reason for our author’s having introduced it here 
than this, that the victory of Ahab over the Syrians 
occurred previous in time to the execution of Na- 
both (chap. xxi.), which gave oceasion for the reap- 
pearance of Elijah.—Concerning Ben-hadad, see 
chap. xv. 18. The thirty-two kings were not rulers 
over entire territories, but were lords of single 
cities and their districts (ef. Jos. xii. 7), vassals 
(Grotius: reguli in clientela ipsius), who paid tribute 
to Ben-hadad, and in the event of war, were obliged 
to furnish auxiliaries. The cause and aim of the 
expedition was, according to ver. 3, to plunder 
Ahab, and make him a vassal... 0°2}197 can hardly 


refer, as Thenins and Keil would have it, to wives 
and sous, but only to the latter; by them are meant 
not Ahab’s own sons, but the best, that is, the most 
eminent young men of the city or the country, 
whom Ben-hadad demanded as hostages. The im- 
port of his message was, “surrender to me all 
these, and I will withdraw.” When Ahab, with- 
out hesitation, consented so submissively and timo- 
rously, Ben-hadad grew only the more audacious 
and insolent in his demands; he was sorry for hay- 
ing demanded so little, and he now threatens to 
give over the king’s palace and the dwellings of 
the king’s servants to be plundered (the pillaging 
of the entire city can hardly be meant, as Keil and 
Kimchi think).—Whatsoever is pleasaut in thine 
eyes, 7%. ¢., not merely silver and gold, but every- 
thing costly and valuable. According to Maurer, 
Gesenits, Keil, and others, 15, of ver. 5, serves, 


like 672, only to introduce the oratio directa; ana 
‘3 before DN, ver. 6, is a repetition for the sake 


of emphasis merely; DX, however, meaning in 
that place ‘‘when;” better Thenius: ‘%5, ver. 5, 
serves to strengthen the assertion; ON "5, ver. 6, to 


strengthen it still more, so that the latter is, accord- 
ine to the sense, to be rendered: but since Ben-ha- 
dad increases his demand.” The elders of the land 
(ver. 7), in distinction from the elders of the city 
(chap. xxi. 8), being the highest officials, perhaps, 
had their court at their residences, or, upon the 
approach of Ben-hadad, had betaken themselves 
thither with their treasures. Ahab calls them 
together to say to them: Ben-hadad is not satisfied 
with my treasures, he wants yours also. ny. does 


not here mean ‘ mischief” (Luther: how malevo- 
lent his purpose is), but “disaster,” “ destruction: ” 
he intends to ruin us completely. 

Vers. 10-12. And Ben-hadad sent unto him, 
&e., ver. 10. Ie seeks, by boasting in the genuine 
oriental style, to overawe Ahab (cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 13) ; 
the import of his wordsis, ‘iy army isso large that 
if, in the impending desolation of Samaria, every one 
of my people desired to take away with him only a 
handful of rubbish, many would have to go back 
empty-handed. ‘The explanation of the Rabbins and 
the Chaldean: Si suffecerit puluis Somron, ut feratur 
soleis plantarum pedum populi qui mecum est, is incor- 


rect, since 5yiy in Isai. xl. 12; Kzek. xiii. 19, the 








only other places where the wora occurs, means 
not vola pedis, but the hollow of the hand. Just as 
incorrect is the interpretation of Josephus: ‘“ He 
could, with his army, cast up a dike higher than 
his walls were, if every one of his people contrib- 
uted only a handful of earth.” Ahab’s somewhat 
defiant response, expressed in words of a proverb, 
ver. 11, proceeded, perhaps, from the elders, who 
were much more determined and courageous, and 
were willing to await the utmost. The import of 
the proverb is the Latin: ne triwumphum canas ante 
victoriam; the German: Verkaufe das Fell des Biren 
nicht, bevor du thn hast. Let not him who is arm- 
ing for the fight, boast as though he had already 
laid aside his weapons, 7. e., had gained the victory. 
The mjaD, ver. 12, in which the drinking-bout 


occurred, were: not tents of sailcloth, but huts 
made of branches of trees, like those put up 
to-day for the Turkish pashas and Agas on 
their expeditions (Keil, Rosenmiiller A. wu W. 
Morgentand U1. s. 198). The translation of yay, 


“bring up! (the siege instruments) as a command 
to prepare for immediately storming the place” (so 
Thenius, following the Sept. oicodouyoate yapaka), 
does not accord with the use of the word elsewhere; 
in L Sam. xi. 11; Job. i. 17, the word seems to refer 
simply to setting the army in array. 

Ver. 13. There came a prophet unto Ahab. 
The conjecture of the Rabbins that this prophet may 
have been Micaiah (chap. xxii. 8) has no historical 
basis. The entrance of a prophet here and in vers. 
28, 35 Thenius thinks inconsistent with the state- 
ments, chap. xvili. 4, 22; xix. 10, 14. But the state- 
meut is nowhere made that in the persecution of 
the prophets all had been put to death; O*adiah, 
in fact, had concealed a hundred of them who did 
not perish, and Hlijah mentioned himself as the only 
remaining one, because at that time he was the 
only one who openly appeared as a prophet. The 
persecution appears to have taken place principally 
at the time of the famine, and to have ceased after 
the flight of Ilijah On the approach of Ben-hadad 
there were other things to be thought of beside 
the extermination of the prophets, and in the time 
of their distress a prophet who foretold victory was 
even welcome. From what quarter this prophet 
came to Samaria, whether he lived there, or whe- 
ther he had been sent there from one of the schools 
of the prophets, must remain undecided. In no 
case, however, could the compiler of our books 
have been so thoughtless as to have inserted 
in chap. 20 anything which stands in contradiction 
to the immediately preceding chapters. Where 
Klijah sojourned at the time of the war we do not 
learn. ‘That it was not he but some other prophet 
who announced the promise of victory to Ahab 
cannot be wondered at under the existing circum- 
stances. Elijah was the least suited of all for such 
a message. 

Vers. 14-16. By the servants of the princes, 
ver. 14. Gerlach: ‘ The administrators appointed 
over separate districts of the country appear at that 
time to have assembled with the army in Samaria, 
and each one among them hada sort of body-guard, 
or such servants about him as generally executed 
his orders” (2 Sam. xviii. 15), The Oy) are there- 


fore not ‘pages unaccustomed to fight” (Thenius), 
or ‘‘ young lads of very tender age” (Ewald); much 
rather are we to suppose that they were a very 
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select body of strong young men. Ahab would not 
lave consented to appoint weak, inexperienced boys 
for the advance guard, without at least having ex- 
pressed some scruples. The extraordinary divine aid 
consisted not in this, that the victory should be gain- 
ed by boys, but by sucha small number (for that very 
reason the number is so explicitly specified), Ahab’s 
question, Who shall open the battie? represents him 
as by no means a ‘ courageous and resolute man” 
(Thenius), for such aman, in a struggle where it 
was a question of life or death, would not first ask 
a prophet who was to make the attack. The thou 
in the reply, moreover, does not mean that Ahab 
was to lead the two hundred and thirty-two, but 
that the attack was to be made by Israel. Accord- 
ing to ver. 21, Ahab did wot march out until the 
Syrians had betaken themselves to flight. The very 
small army of only seven thousand is a token of a 
not very glorious condition of the might of the 
kingdom under Ahab. The position of Jarchi is 
that of a true Rabbi, viz., that the seven thousand 
were those who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(chap. xix. 18) ; the nuraber, without doubt, is here 
an historical one. At noon they marched out, that 
\s, at the time when Ben-hadad, haughty and conti- 
dent, had given himself up with his vassals to the 
table, news of which had probably been received 
in the city. 
Vers. 17-21. And Ben-hadad sent out, &c., 
er. 17. When he was made aware that something 
‘was going on, and the messengers who had been 
sent out brought him news that a troop was draw- 
ing near, in his haughtiness he gave the command 
ito take them al! prisoners, even in case they had 
come to treat orcapitulate. Starke, indeed, tills out 
the idea of alive with ‘that they may be cut down 
before mine eyes,” which thought, however, is not 
ae contained in the word. According to 
. 20 they fought man to man, each one coping 
wih the enemy ‘immediately opposed to Lim; the 
addition of the Sept.: kai édevrepwcev éxaoroc TOV 
Tap’ avrov is gloss, aud does not justify an alteration 


of the text. Dw pip-by does not mean equis 


mutatis allernis (Schulz), nor accordine to the Sept. 
é~ inmov imréov, but upon a horse (according to 
Thenius: on a hastily seized chariot-horse) with his 
rider, 7. €.,in company with the horsemen. Not 
till now did the king march out of the city with the 
remainder of the garrison. In place of 3) the 





Sept. has cat éAaGe, therefore Thenius would read 
Mp1, which is unnecessary, as the idea of * taking 


posession of” is contained in the word ‘ slew,” 
according to Vatablus: he smote those who were 
endeavoring to escape upon horses and chariots. 
Jn any case the idea of butchering of the horses 
and the demolishing of the chariots is not intended. 
Vers. 22-25. And the prophet came, &c. 
-ver. 22. The same prophet as that mentioned in 
ver. 13, as we see by the article. The translation 
of pnnn “be of good cheer!” or ‘‘be brave!” is 


not suitable, inasmuch as Ahab had just now 
‘gained the victory; therefore: fortify yourself, 
make yourself strong—namely, by collecting 
your forces of war. At the return of the year, 
a. €., with the beginning of the next year, ‘‘ when, 
after the close of the wiuter rains, campaigns were 
customarily commenced, 2 Sam. xi. 1” (Keil). 
Vers. 





23-25 do not belong to the speech of the | 


prophet, who only announced the coming war; the 
man of God (ver. 28) is the first to tell the king 
what: was to happen in that conflict ; vers. 23--25 
are thus an insertion of the narrator's. ‘The sense 
of ver. 23 is this: in the mountainous region of 
Samaria we were defeated by the Israelites, because 
we were there obliged to contend avainst their 
gods who are gods of the mountains; in the plains, 
on the other hand, where these gods do not reside, 
we will most certainly be victorious. The dd 
montium, who are enthroned on mountaius and 
direct and watch over everything that takes place 
within their region, and accordingly prosper and 
defend the inhabitants of the mountains, are men- 
tioned in other places in heathen antiquities 
(Deyling, Observatt. I1I. 12; Winer, Jreal- Wort.- 
Buch I. p. 154). The advice to remove the kings 
was caused, perhaps, by the fact that they as vas- 
salg marched with him only through compulsion, 
aud therefore were not in earnest, or not entirely 
to be depended upon in a fight, while the leaders 
appointed by Beu-hadad himself would be bound 
to obey him absolutely, and thus there would be 
greater harmony in inaugurating the war (cf. chap. 
xxii. 31). The removal of the princes was ac- 
companied with the loss of the auxiliaries fuinished 
by them, therefore Benhadad was obliged to form 
an army from his own people that would equal the 
former one, including the auxiliary troojs. 

Vers. 25-30. And it came to pass at the 
return cf the year, .&c., ver. 26. Ben-hadad’s 
wish being to fight in the plain, this Aplieck spoken 
of can be neither that one at the foot of Lebanon, 
in tue tribe of Asner (Josn, xiii, 4; xix. 30), nor 
the highly elevated one of tne eust of the sea of 
Galilee; it is rather Aphek in the p'ain of Jezreel, 
in the tribe of Issachar, “the largest plain of 
Palestine, where from the times of Joshua to Napo- 
leon so many great battles have been fought” 
(Keil). ¢f 1 Sam. xxix. 1; xxviii. 4; Rovimson's 


Palestine U1. p. 417.—# wn ver. x7 means properly 


something separated (from awn in its original mean- 


ing —to seperate), literally, then, like two flocks 
of kids, 4, é., “like two little flocks of kids sepa- 
rated from the main herd” (Keil) These flocks 
pasture mostly on the cliffs, and are simaller than 
the flocks of sheep ‘The figure was used, with- 
out question, to present in a vivid manner the in- 
signiticanee of the Israelitish army, separated into 
two bauds, as contrasted with that of the Syrians 
which covered the entire plain” (Thevius), The 
seventh day (ver. 29) was probably chosen for the 
attack «us being a day of good omen (Josh. vi. 15). 
There is a ditficulty in the number one hundred thou- 
sand ; to slaughter go many men in one day seems 
scarcely possible. ither 23 here has, like our 
word “beat,” the meaning o! ‘“ defeat,” so that by 
100,000 the size of the entire arn-y is designated, 
or the number is a mistake, to be c assed with 
those mistakes in numbers which arise from cou- 
founding figures of similar appearance. ‘The fall- 
ing of the wall (ver. 30), according to the old inter- 
preters, resulted from a miracle; according to 
otliers, from an earthquake; according to Gerlach 
and Keil, through a special interposition of God. 
Theuius supposes a plau for undermining carried 
on by night on the part of the Israelites; they then 
enticed a part of the besieged away to the place, 
and at the capture which occurred thereupon the 
rest were put to death. Hwald says: the rubbish 
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of the ¢ aulakty dovastated city wanted the remain- 
ing 27,000, ‘he Sept. translates vIn3 VN, elg 


Tov oko Tod Korr@vog eg TO Tapneiov; the Vulgate; 
in cubiculuin, quod erat intra cubieuluin; it is, how- 
over, not nevessary to refer it toa bed-chamber, 
Josephus has eig doyaion olwov Fepbpy,  ‘Thenius 
interprets arbitrarily: Ben-hadad fled into the for- 
woss of the city, ond there from one ehamber into 
anolhor (W/: Chiap, xxii, 26; 2 Chron. xviii, 24). 
Vor, 31-34, And his servants said, &e., ver. 
BL, Sackeloth wus a den of penitence, the ropes 
about the neck signs of most complete subjection, 
The latter custom still exists in the Mast. The 
peasants in the region of Ningpo (China) are 
obliged to bring the contributions levied pon 
them to the city with ropes about their uecks, as a 
sign of their subjection.” (Allg, Zeitung, 182, 
Suppl s. 2,931). In placo of thy life the Sept. and 
Vulg. have, our lives; evidently incorrect. ywn3' 


(ver. 83) Vule. Quod acceperunt viri pro omine ; 
they took the expression of Ahab'’s to be a good 
The words 112197 oa are variously 
understood. The 
pon , oceurring only in this place, by declare, and 


this Maurer 
fecerunt, an 


99 
oo 


omen, 


Taluud interprets the verb 


declarare eum 
essel, num ea 


. 
and Keil follow: 
ox ipso pronunetatum 


animi sententia hoe dixisset. Others consider von 
mat 3 


equivalent to y5n, to suateh, and according to the 
Y 


Syriac, Chald., and gome manuseripts unite the 
M standing before 4999 with the verb as a suf- 


Ax: arvipuerunt id ex ¢o (ca ejus ore, ne istud 
vevoouw'e posse); gv likewise the Vulg.: rapuerunt 
werbuin Oa Ore (JUS 5 the Sept. has Kat aveabeavro 
TOV Adyov abrow &K Tov o 01a ror abrows 


; following this 
iwald would read: 49 aye) yan in place of yor, 


d.¢., thoy hastily quoted his own word, and adopted it 
as theirs. Thenius: they took him immediately 
at his own woid, ‘Che words ‘ay brother” con- 
fuined more thau they demanded; namely, not only 
that ho would giant Ben-hadad his life, but that he 
would tout him not even as captive, rather as a 
king of equal rank, in fine, as though nothing had 
happeued betwoen them. 

Ver, b4, Tho cities which my father, kc. 
The cities mentioned in chap, xv. 20 cannot bo re- 
ferred to here, since these were taken in the time 
of Baasha, and Baasha wos not the father of Ahab, 
aud tho clty of Samaria, besides, was not yet built; 
we are therefore compelled to assume that Bon-ha- 
dad's firthor, as formerly with Baasha, so afterwards 
with Omri, Ahab’s father, had a war, and that, too, 
after the building of Samaria, which war was con- 
eluded by the surrender of certain cities, and ean 
eusily bo ticluded in what is spoken of in chap. 
xvi. 27. The nisn are neither fortified places, nor 


places for paying customs, nor pasture grounds, but 
sheets, in whieh the Syrians were accustomed to 
live and do business; thoroughfares for liceused 
inorchants (Bottcher), banars (‘Lhenius), ‘The words 


Ars N nya Ns can only bo translated: but I 


will pormit you to eo henee fro, in accotdance 
with the covenant, d¢, the coneluded treaty; thus 
translated they aould only have been the words of 
Aliab and we we compelled to supply at the be« 
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ginving——“Ahab replied.” This is much more ad- 
missible than, following the grammatically incor- 
rect translation of the Vulgate (e¢ ego |Benadad] 
Jaderatus recedum a te), to alter the text as ‘’benius 


does, and read, xoonbyix, a.é, ‘and I, on the other, 


wish to be sent away in accordance with an agree- 
mont coneluded and sworn to.” Opposed to this 
is the emphatic ‘98), which throughout is not 


suited to Ben-hadad; moreover, the two following 
verbs of whieh Ahab is the subject, compel us to 
refer the ‘98 to him 

Ver, 35, And a certain man of the sons of 
the prophets, &c. ‘The expression D81237 13a 


appears here for the first time; we are not to con- 
sider the “sons of the prophets” young men ne- 
cessarily, but rather members of the society of 
prophets, or, if we will, of the order of prophets; 
ace ording to 2 Kings iv. 1, there were married men 
among them. They were ‘called sons in distinction 
from the heads and leaders of the separate com- 
munities of prophets (cf Winer, Real- Worl.- Buch 
Li, p. 282), The y> is a fellow-prophet. Concorn- 


ing 27a see under chap. xiii, 1. 


vers. 363 is not a part which is arbitrarily ap- 
pended to the precoding narrative, while not orig- 
inally belonging to it (Lhenius), but is an essential 
constituent part of it—its fitting conclusion, for it 
furnishes the solemn announcement of the divine 
punishment for Ahab’s perverse procedure with 
Ben-hadad (Vers, 32-34), All that the prophet 
cape and does, is Summed up in the declaration of 

. 42, which must not be lost sight of, as the prin- 
ci ola thing. Just as the victory was foretold to 
the king by a prophet, as an act of God, so also 
the punishment for his conduct, aftor the vietory 
had been granted him, was made known to him by 
a prophet (whether by the same one or some other 
is unknown), as a judgment of God upon him, 
This happened in a peculiar, but in every respect 
in a gontinely prophetic and solemn manner, name- 
ly, by means of symbolic action followed by ex- 
plicit declaration (see above, p. 119). The symbolie 
action, however, was of such a kind as not only to 
present to the eyes of the king the blamableness 
of his conduet, but also to lead him, without his 
knowing it or wishing it, to pass sentence upon 
himself and by that means declare that the pro- 
phesied punishment was justly deserved 

Ver. 35, Smite me, I pray thee, &e., that is, 
wound me (ef ver. 87) The prophet was shor tly 
about to represent himself as a warrior returning 
from a severe fight (cf ver. 89: into the midst of 
the battle); the wounding of the prophet renders 
all the remaining symbolic action conditional, and 
just for that reason it is made so markedly promi- 
nent. The demand: Smite me! was accompanied 
without doubt with a statement of the reason and 
with an appeal to the ‘word of Jehovah,” and for 
that very reason the refusal to fulfil the demand, 
on tho part of a fellow-prophet especially, was not 
at all justifiable, But because the prophet without 
being wounded could not carry out the aetion 
which he had been charged with, nor make a pro- 
phetic announcement of the coming punishment, 
he turned and made his request of another, who 
consented. What is related besides in ver, 36 of 
the fellow-prophet who refused, doos not really 
belong to the main action, but is a side feature of 


The passage 
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the narrative, and shows itself to be such from the 
breytty and fragmettary character of the state- 
ments. It is nevertheless important. because by 
it the main action is made only the more conspicu- 
ous, and is at the same time referred to the neces- 
sity of unconditional obedience to the “word of 
God” within the society of prophets. To oppose 
this word is a thing not cousistent with the nature 
of the prophet’s position, whose calling consists 
wholly in being the instrument of ‘‘ Jehoval’s 
word” (cf. chap. xiii. 21, p. 144). Ver. 37: man 


YY, smiting and wounding, z. e., he smote him in 
such a manner as to wound him. 5x, ver. 38, 
is not equivalent to 75s ashes, as the Vulg., 
Luther, and others translate, but means (from TDN 


to enwrap, to surround) head-bandage, Sept. 
TehAauov, bandage (not turban, as Maurer aud 
others would have it). The bandages betokened 
one severely wounded, and served at the same 
time to conceal his features, so that Ahab, who 
was to be made to pass sentence upor himself, 
could not recognize him (ver. 41). By the way 
he stationed himself, because the proceeding was 
to take place previous to the king’s return home, 
in the open street, and before the eyes of his en- 
tire retinue, as an open testimony against himself. 

Vers. 39-41. Thy servant went out, &c. ver. 
39. De Wette translates 7D-y"N, aman approach- 

os : 


ed, but 73D does not mean ‘to approach,” but 
“turn aside,” turn away from the road (Ix. iii 3; 
Judges xiv. 8); here, then, one who has left the 
field of battle. Ewald, whom Thenius follows, 
would read 4p which is used for yy, and then 


translates “captain,” ¢¢, “one whom he (the 
wounded man) as king, a common soldier must 
obey,” an officer. The parable would, under these 
circumstances, certainly be more complete, since 
this officer would represent Jehovah, who had 
given Ber-hadad into the power of Ahab; but 
another lection is not required If the wounded 
man should suffer the prisoner committed to him 
to escape, lhe would have to forfeit his life or a 
talent of silver, z. ¢., 2,600 thalers. ‘The prisoner 
is thus represented to be a very important person- 





age” (Thenius)—In place of myy (ver. 40), Hou- 
bigant reads nyy, Thenius myD (turning his eyes 


this way and that) ; wherefore the translations read: 
Sept., wepieBrémeto; Vulg. dum ego turbatus luc 
ulucque me verterem. This alteration of the text is 
absolutely unnecessary.—Coucerning the significa- 
tion of the parable, so much is indisputable, that 
the young man who had gone out into the battle is 
representative of Ahab, and the man intrusted to 
his keeping, but allowed to escape through care- 
lessness, is the representative of King Ben-hadad. 
The signification of the wounding is not so ap- 
parent, inasmuch, indeed, as Ahab was not 
wounded. The hostile treatment which, Ahab suf- 
fered soon after at the hands of the released Ben- 
hadad (chap. 22), cannot possibly be signified, 
since the wounding happened before the man’s 


escape, and besides it was not the work of the* 


eaplive; still less possible is the idea of older in- 
terpreters, that it was a symbol of the wound 
which Ahab had inflicted on himself and the peo- 
ple by his idolatry and the release of Ben-hadad. 








Neither is Ewald’s explanation acceptable, that 
the prophet allowed himself to be wounded by 
auother, ‘‘and as though he had a right, on ae: 
count of the bloody injury which he had received, 
to call aloud on the king for help,” put himself in 
Ahab’s way. It is not acceptable, because the 
wounded man did uot ery to the king for help, but 
demanded of him, as the chief judge, a decision as 
to whether he wus punishable or not; moreover, 
the king answered him, “thyself hast decided it” 
(POBWD ver. 40). We would do better to recog- 


nize in the wounded man a picture not only of 
Ahab, but at the same time of the people of Israel, 
inasmuch as the king is the people—individualized, 
isthe deputy and representative of his people. 
The sentence of punishment (ver. 42) especially 
shows this: Thy life shall go for his life, 
and thy people for his people. Israel had just 
endured a hard, bloody fight, and had carried 
off the promised victory; but now, in the perscn 
of its king, it had let the arch-enemy, whom the 
Lord had given into their hands, go free and un- 
punished. ‘They sinned therefore against Jehovah, 
whose willit was that this enemy, who had sworn 
to destroy Israel, should not be suffered to escape 
out of their hands, but should suffer merited pun- 
ishment; their suffering him to escape was a prac- 
tical denial of the might, the goodness, and the 
justice of Jehovah. Afier the king had pro- 
nounced his own seutence, the aim of the disguise 
by means of bandages, indeed the aim of the entire 
symbolic proceeding was attained, and hence the 
prophet threw aside the bands, and allowed him- 
self to be recognized as a prophet, as one who de- 
clares the word of Jehovah: following the sym- 
bolic-prophetic action comes (ver, 42) the solemn, 
prophetic declaration, as in chap. xi. 31, 

Vers. 42-43. Thus saith the Lord Because, 
&e., ver. 42. Ben-hadad is called 3775-y"N, 7 ¢., 


man of my curse, the man whom I appointed to 
destruction. Cf, Isai. xxxiv. 5: My sword shall 
come down upon Idumea, DaWIDD 10 DY-DN 


(Mal. iii, 24). The punishment which Ben-hadad 
and his people had deserved, but which thou, 
disobeying the Lord, hast remitted completely, 
and on thine own authority, shall fall upon 
thee and thy nation, King and people seem 
here inseparable from one. another, as head and 
members. Ahab probably had a great desire to 
seize the prophet for this independent ouispoken 
reproof and curse, but he had the less courage to 
do it since he had given the sentence of judgment 
himself; still he was deeply moved to resistance in 
his heart, and angrily withdrew (1D, from 7D, to 


be stubborn, refractory, Deut. xxi. 18; Isai. xxx. 
1, meaning more than disheartened or low-spirited). 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The two victories over the Syrians were design- 
ed, according to the declaration of both the prophets 
who foretold them, to effect “ that thou, (king) and 
ye (the entire nation) may know that I am Jehovah.” 
that is to say, that Jehovahis the only true God, the 
God of Israel. In this declaration we have speci- 
fied the purpose of the entire narrative, and at the 
same time the stand-point from which it is to be 
comprehended. That day on Mount Carmel, if it 
did not put an end to idolatry at once, had ait least 
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broken its power, as was already evident from the 
mere fact that the prophets were no longer pvrse- 
cuted and put to death, but could again go about 
openly and continue the work begun by Elijah; 
they even had access to Abab again. Still the 
conversion was by no means complete, but rather, 
being weak, it needed support and strength from 
above if a complete relapse was to be prevented 
from setting in. This assistance came from the 
display of the power of Jehovah, a power which 
rescued in atime of great need and distress. The 
attack of the Syrian king, who had grown so 
mighty, threatened Ahab and his kingdom with 
destruction; at this crisis God, who never forsakes 
his people, who is * merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth ” 
(Ex. xxxiv. 6), repeatedly grants them the vic- 
tory, which was so extraordinary and wonderful, 
that it could not possibly be aseribed to human 
power and strength, but only to God, to His might, 
His grace and truth. It was designed to make 
king and people unmistakably certain that it is not 
Baal or any other god but the God Jehovah who 
“doeth wonders, and declareth His strength 
amoug His people. and redeemeth His people with 
a strong arm”: (Ps. Ixxvii. 15). And in order 
that every one may know whence and from whom 
such a victory came, he caused it to be foretold by 
his servants the prophets. If ever anything could 
be, this double victory was designed to open the 
eyes of king and people, and bring them to a re- 
cognition of the “thus saith the Lord, ‘Iam Je- 
hovah’” We have thus in this account, not mere- 
ly an ordinary history of wars, but a part of the 
divine history ot salvation before us, which in an 
individual instance is what the entire history 
of Israel is in its completeness, namely, a. dis- 
play of the special dealings with a guidance of 
His people on God’s part. Although the first viec- 
tory isa marked evidence of the saying might 
and grace of Jebovah, the second, by which the 
entire Syrian power was destroyed, was for Israel 
as well as for the Syrians themselves a still more 
remarkable proof of the fact, that Jehovah was no 
mere mountain, and local, or national divinity, but 
that the whole earth was His, and He was God of 
all nations (Ex. xix. 5; Ps. xxiv. 1). He who 
reduces the Gol of Isracltoa mere local or na- 
tional deity, as is so often done even nowadays, 
stands on the same footing with the ‘servants of 
the king of Syria” (vers. 23, 28). 

2 King Ahab appears by no means in the 
present part of the historical narrative “in a more 
favorable light than in those [previously alluded 
to, traditional] passages” (Thenius) ; on the contrary 
he is just as weak faithless, and devoid of charac- 
ter. There is not the slightest evidence of a single 
religious emotion, in a time of need and distress; 
he neither calls upon the Lord for help and assist- 
ance, nor renders thanks to him after his rescue 
from danger. The name of Jehovah docs rot pass 
his lips. He does not oppose himseif to the haughty, 
boas'ful enemy ‘tas a resolutely determined man,” 
but is faint-hearted and timorous, calls himself his 
“servant,” submits to his demands, and is ready to 
surrender to him not only his gold and silver, but 
also his wives and sons. [t is only when the whole 
nation cries out to him, ‘You have no right to do 
that!” that he placks up courage and assumes 
quite a different tone: to-day despairivg and way 
down, to-m-rrow defiaut and lofty; still for some 


time he inquired of the very prophet who foretold 
to him his victory, whether indeed he should make 
the attack and place himse’f at the head of his peo- 
ple. When the danger was past it did not vccur 
to him to prepare for a similar peril; a prophet must 
first suggest it to him and give him instructions 
to that eud After the second victory, which 
brings into his power the bold, dangerous enemy 
who was constantly threatening Israel, aud who, 
as ci/cumstances afterwards gave evidence, was a 
false and treacherous foe, he acknowledges hin 
as a brother, tr'ats him with royal honor, and al- 
lows lim to depart on the easiest possible condi- 
tions. This last-mentioned act later interpreters 
and historians have set down as greatly to his 
credit; it was “an act which did honor to his 
heart” (Bauer), a token of a “naturally very noble 
mind” (J. D. Michaelis), or of “natural kindness 
of heart and confiding disposition ” (Thenins), he 
had “magnanimously granted life and hberty to a 
wounded aud captive enemy ” (Duncker). Not 
much can be said, however, coneernmg kindness 
of heart in cornection with that man who at one 
time permitted the slaughter of defenceless prophets 
because they opposed the wild, lascivious Baal and 
Astarle worship, and subsequently permitted the 
iunocent Navoth to be executed tnrongn deceit 
and treache y, merely because he wanted his vine- 
vari; and when he called that barbarous Syrian 
Ben-hadad, who had set out on an expedition mere- 
ly t» plunder and devastate, and, persevering, sought 
to destroy Isracl at once, his “brother,” and at the 
same time honored him asa king—whereas he had 
found fault with such a man as Elijah, charging 
him with being a disturber of Israel (chap. xvii. 
17). We see no evidence in such action of gener- 
osity and magnanimity, but simply that foolishness 
which js usually allied with weakness and lack of 
character, He is flattered that the highest sery- 
ants and generals of Benhadad should eome to him 
in sackcloth and with ropes around their necks, 
and recite to him all manner of things about the 
well-known merey and high-mindedness of the 
kings of the house of Israel, but about which in 
reality nothing had been known since the time of 
Jeroboam. That he should allow himself to be 
immediately influenced and entrapped by their 
flattery, is only a proof of his fickle character and 
his want of serious moral conduct. The sequel 
(chap. xxii. 31 sg.) shows how wretchedly he had 
allowed himself to be deceived. 

3. The solenn prophetic denunciation which 
Ahab drew down upon himself was in every sense 
justly deserved. Concerning the fitness of it and 
the method of its accomplishment Hess says (loc. 
cit. O. p. 146): “A very striking scene, if we take 
the affair out {rom its old surroundings, and trans- 
fer it to the present time. Considered from the point 
of view of the theocracy, as the old narrator looked 
at it, it has by no means any of the impropriety 
which the sense of the present day ascribes to it, 
but it is a noticeable evidence of the delicate in- 
sight into human nature, and the noble independ- 
ence with which the prophets understood how to 
| resent the encroachments of the kings on the rights 
of the theocracy.” If ever a man ought to have 
been made harm'ess once for all, it was this Ben- 
hadad, who had twice wantorly commenced war 
for the mere sake of robbing and exercising power, 
who had set a small value on the lives of thousands 
of his subjects, and who proposed to change Sama- 
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ria into a heap of ruins and utterly exterminate 
Israel. This is no question of relations between 
private individuals ; just as Ahab was not so much 
vietor as Jehovah, so Ben-hadad was not Ahab’'s 
but Jehovah’s prisoner. Ahab had then no right 
to let him go free and unpunished, for by so doing 
he arbitrarily interfered with the righteous de- 
cision of God, aud instead of being an instrument 
of divive justice he became the toy of his own 
foolishness and imbecility. The nature and method 
of the prophetic denunciation was similar to that 
of Nathan, who cansed David to utter sentence 
against himself concerning his deed (2 Sam xii. 1 
sq). What took place there by means of a spoken 
parable took place here through an uacied one, 
whose peculiarity is by no means any more striking 
than the oue which we tind pro ez. in Jer. xiii. 1 
Sq. ; XXvii. 2 sg.; Wzek. v. 1 sq.; xxiv. 3 sq. At the 
sume time, lhowever, it gives us an opportunity, as 
Von Gerlach observes, ‘‘to gain an insight into the 
awful sulemuity of the prophetic office at this pe- 
riod of the revolt.” What an obedience to the 
word of Jehovah, what independence and courage 
were required to do what this son of tle prophets 
did! When Duncker says (lve. cit. p. 412): ‘The 
prophets of Jehovah were very much dissatistied 
with this merciful forbearance; as Samuel had 
once blamed Saul, so now they hlamed Ahab pas- 
sionately and bitterly,” his remarks spring from 
the same spirit of animosity, in accordance with 
which they discover something uoble and good in 
the actions of Ahab and men like him, but place 
the doings of the prophets in the worst possible 
light. Clericus has indeed remarked with justice: 
kactwum Ahabi, quamvis clementie speciem pre se 
ferat, non erat vere clementie, que non est erga la- 
troues exercenda ;s qui si dimittantur, multo magis 
nocebunt, quam antea, quemadmodwm re vera fecit 
Benhadad. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-43. The twice repeated victory of Ahab 
over the Syrians proclaimed aloud and distinctly (a) 
the power and strength of the Lord (Ben-hadad 
came with thirty-two kings, horses and chariots, and 
a great army, vers. 1 and 10, the first time, with 
more than a hundred thousand men the second time, 
ver. 29. Ahab had only seven thousand; two hun- 
dred and thirty-two decided the battle, ver. 15, the 
first time, and the second time his army was like 
two flocks of kids, ver. 27; nevertheless, he con- 
quered. If ever, it could be said inthis case: the 
horse is prepared against the day of battle, but 
safety is of the Lord, Prov. xxi. 31; 1 Mace. iii. 18, 
19. Mvery king who goes to battle should consi- 
der what is written in Ps. xxxili. 16 sq., and his 
army should sing: By our own strength nothing 
is done, &e., through God we shall do valiantly, Ps. 
1x. 14; Ixxxiv. 6). (6) The grace and mercy of the 
Lord. (Ahab had deserved nothing as little as he 
had this repeated victory, for he had introduced 
the worship of idols, abandoned the confederacy, 


&e., divine judgments had been fruitless. However, | 


God granted him the victory, not from any merit 
of his, but out of pure grace and compassion. He 
endured with much long-suffering, &¢c., Rom. ix. 
22. He is long-suffering, not willing that any, &c., 
2 Pet. iii. 9; Hzek. xviii. 23. But the great tri- 
umph cried out to Ahab and Israel: Despisest 
thou the riches, &¢c., Rom. ii. 4-6. Great victories 





ought not to make a king and his pecple haughty, 
but humble, and bring them to the knowledge 
that He, the Lord, is God alone.) Vers. 1-21. 
The war between Ben-hadad and Ahab; (a) 
Ben-hadad’s invasion and demands; (b) Abab’s 
danger and distress; (c) Israel’s victory. Vers. 
I-11]. The messages of Ben-hadad to Ahab, 
and his responses. (a) The first one, ver 1-4; (0) 
the second, vers. 5-9; (c) the third, vers. 10, 11.— 
Vers. 1-4. WUrr Summ.: In these two kings we 
see what a thing the human heart is, how insolent 
and timorous by turns (Jer. xvii. 9). It is insolent 
when man, grown prosperous, powerful, and rich, 
places his confidence in his success, and haughtily 
despises his neighbor. But it is timid when man 
falls into difficulty, and neither sees nor knows 
any help, just as was the despairing, womanly 
heart of king Ahab, who took it for granted that 
everything was lost when he saw the hosts of his 
enemies.—Vers. 1-3. Ben-hadad thought that be- 
cause he had the power to rob and appropriate, 
he also had the right to do so. But God gives 
power and might to kings, not to distort the right, 
but to protect it. The power of that one who, con- 
fiding in his own strength, treads the right under his 
feet, will sooner or later miserably decline.—Ver., 
4, Those who no longer have a Lord in heaven 
whom they fear, and before whom they bow, cringe 
and fawn before all men who can harm or serve 
them. If Ahab had gaid to the King of kings what 
he sent as a response to the royal robber and 
boaster: ‘‘I am thine and all that I have;” he 
would then have had the trust and assurance: He 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty, &e. 
(Ps, xci. 1-3). He who bows before God is sure to be 
humble before men; but he does not cringe to them 
nor throw himself away. To submit to the superior 
power and force that demands gold and silver is 
no disgrace; but to surrender wife and child is 
contrary to honor, duty, and conscience.—Vers. 5, 6. 
Llaughty and insolent men grow all the more over- 
bearing and ungovernable, and the more one sub- 
mits to them and crawls before them and gratities 
their desires, the more exorbitant they become in 
their demands. It is the curse that rests upon 
avarice, that the more the appetite after money and 
property is gratified, the more it grows, not dimin- 
ishes (Prov. xvi. 8).—Vers. 7-9. Ahab and his peo- 
ple. (a) Ahab feels himself helpless and perplexed. 
Adversity teaches us how to pray, but Ahab had 
turned from the living God, who is a helper in 
every time of trouble, to a dumb idol that cannot 
help; he had forgotten how to pray, forgotten the 
word of the Psalm 1.15: Call on me in a day of 
trouble, &e.; he had sought to help himself by 
cowardly submission, and now he seeks help of 
men. In every distress we should turn first to 
the Lord, Ps. exvili, 8, 9; evili. 13; Hymn: Wenn 
wir in hochsten Nothen sein, wnd wissen nicht wo aus 
und ein, &e. (‘God is the refuge of his saints, 
when storms of deep distress invade”), vers. i and 
2. (b) The elders and the people reproach him. 
Instead of his giving instructions to them with the 
words of Joel iii. 15, like a king, they give com- 
mands to hin: Hearken not unto him. He is no 
real king, realizing the position which has been 
given to him by God, whom the people control 
instead of allowing themselves to be controlled by 
him. Tyrants are of this class: at first they de 
not consult the people, and do not scruple to apprue + 
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priate their most sacred possessions, take away 
their faith, and burden their consciences. Aliab 
did nut consult his people about the introdiction 
of the worship of Baal and the persecution of the 
prophets; but now when he does not know how 
to vounsel or help himself, he applies to the wish 
of the nation, the aid of the people is now very 
acceptable.-—Ver. 10, Boasting and  bragyadovio 
are never a sign of true strength and ability, much 
rather of moral weakness, Ben-hadad, who speaks 
of the dust of Samaria, shows himself by that very 
act to be of dust, Ps. Ixxv. 5, 6; Jer. xvii. 5 (Matt. 
xxvi. 33, 69).—Ver. 11. Cramer: Itis presumption 
for a man to celebrate a triumph before he has 
gained the victory; so that those who propose 
doing aiything should say: If the Lord will, &e. 
(Jas. iv. 15). Svarke: We have no need to stand 
in fear of men who put their confidence in them- 
selves.—Ver. 12. No success or blessing can rest 
upon orders which issue from drunken revelnes. 
—Ver. 13. Formerly Ahab wished no instruction 
from the prophets; now in his danger and distress 
he admits them and listens to them, In days of 
prosperity the world does not care for any advice 
from the faithful servants of the divine word; it 
fooks down upon them and despises them; but in 
the hour of sorrow and mourning it grants them ac- 
cess, and is glad to avail itself of their consolation, 
Temptation teaches us to observe God's word. 
They who do accept it and obey it will lave as 
little cause as Ahab to repent of it. Before a 
great troop which has been abandoned of God, 
you have no cause to fear if God has said to you: 
I will help thee (Isai, xli. 13). You are to ac- 
knowledge: I am the Lord. This is the end 
and aim of all God’s guidings and providences ; 
if they do not attain this end in your case, 
your life and existence are vain and of no value, 
to no purpose.—Vers, 14, 15. Of 1 Sam. xiv. 
6; 2 Chron. xiv. 11, <A little band of brave 
men accomplishes more than a great troop of 
such as fight in a bad cause and with a wicked 
conscience.—Ver, 16. Ben-hadad must have sore- 
ly repented his drunkenness, as it resulted in the 
loss of his army, his horses and chariots. Tlow 
often still is drunkenness the original cause of 
great sorrow and distress (Iphes. v. 18; Isai. v. 
22; Proy. xxiii. 29, 30).—Ver. 18. Great men often 
think, when they have been disturbed in their 
carnal rest aud security, that they only need to 
speak the word of command in order to be relieved 
from everything disagreeable and wearisome, but 
they must learn that they cannot rid themselves 
by a command of what God has sent for their 
humiliation.—Vers, 19-21. The way of the god- 
less shall perish (Ps. i. 6), Their way is covetous- 
ness and pillage (vers, 3, 6), haughtiness, insolence, 
and assurance (vers, 10, 18), service of their belly, 
wantonness (ver. 16). This way shall perish; they 
are as chaff which the wind driveth away, * utterly 
consumed with terrors” (vers, 20, 21; Ps. Ixxiii, 
19). 

Vers. 22-34. The second expedition of the 
Syrians against Israel, (a) The motive; (0) the 
issue.—Ver. 22. The advice of the prophet; Go, 
strengthen thyself, and mark, &. is applicable in 
another, higher sense to us all, Our enemies are 
not idle, they are constantly returning to the at- 
tack. Mven if we have by the help of the Lord 
conquered a victory over sin, the world, and the 
devil, that is not all thore is to be done; we must 
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even after tho victory be on our guard and arm 


oursclyes, so that the enemy may not fall upon ne 
unawares (1 Cor xvi, 18; Ephes vi. 10 sq.; 1 Pet 
v. 8; Hymn: Mitstet euch, ty Christenleute, die Feinda 
suchen euch zur Beute, &e., “My soul be on thy 
guard, Ten thousand foes arise,” &.).—Vers, 23— 
25. The evil couusellors of Ahab. (a) They urge 
him on to war and battle instead of counselling 
peace, because their pride was wounded and their 
hone of booty had been frustrated, Place no cons 
fidence in the man who incites you to begin a 
quarrel, The saying’‘of Scripture (Heb. xii. 14) is 
appicable to all, im private as well as public life, 
for individuals and entire nations, for masters and 
servants, (b) They plead religions reasons, and 
make use of the superstition of their unwitting Iprd. 
It is possible for a bad, unholy thing to beeome 
confirmed through superstition; the man who 
plants himself on truth, however, will not permit 
himself to be deceived on such a foundation,  (e) 
They shove the blame of the ignominious defeat an 
to the thirty-two kings, instead of seeking for it in 
themselves. A man always prefers to find the 
cause of his own misfortune and distress in wnoth- 
er’s rather than in his own sin and guilt.—Ver, 26, 
Ben-hadad followed their foolish and perverse ad+ 
vice because it was entirely in accordance with his 
own wish, So strong and overpowering is sinful 
desire iu the human heart, that even the bitterest 
dispensation and chastisement of God suppresses it 
only for a time, and, as soon as the external im- 
pression ceases, it breaks forth afresh,—Ver, 28, 
He who calls the God of Israel, who made heaven 
and earth and filled them both (Jer, xxiii, 28, 24), 
a god of the hills or a national divinity, blasphemes 
Ils name; the Lord, however, will not let him go 
unpunished, who takes ILlis name in vain,—Ver, 
20 sq. God is a judge who putteth down one and 
setteth up another (Ps. xxv 8), Jivmn: Ms sind 
ja Gott geringe Sachen, wad seiner Allmacht gilt es 
gleich, den Reichen arm und klein zu machen, &e, Vor 
day aking and lord over hundreds and thousands, 
to-morrow a nan who is obliged to sneak about 
and beg for merey; to-day haughty and insolent, 
to-morrow a slave in sackcloth, and with a rope 
about the neck (Jer, xvi. 6, 7),—WUrr, SuMM.: 
Nothing among mortal affairs is so inconstant as 
temporal prosperity. There is a time for every. 
thing. For that reason let no man place his de- 
pendence on his good fortune and exalt himself on 
its account, for he does uet know whe her he 
shall possess in the evening what was his in the 
morning (Sir. xviii, 26),—Vers, 81-42, Lisio; 
Ahab’s wicked conduct after the vietory, (a) In 
what it consisted. (b) How he was punished for it, 
—Cramurn: When authority is comparrionate out of 
proper season and neglects its office of correction, 
if draws upon itself the guilt of the other, God 
wants no mercy to be shown where he has ordered 
punishinent, Vers, 31-33, Vraise, flattery, and 
subserviency are only too often the snare with 
which kings and great men are caught, so that un- 
der the appearance of generosity and magnanimuiby 
they may be led astray and act eontrary to the 
will of God, They ought, indeed, to be merciful 
and gracious, but not forget that to do justice is 
their first duty, and that they do not carry the 
sword in vain, Ahab persecutes an Mlijah in ever 

kingdom (chap. xviii. 10), and threatens him wit 

death, but he permits a robber and a plinderer to 
sit beside him in his chariot and makes a covenant 
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with him. What to the eyes of the world looks 
like generosity, in the eyes of God, who trieth the 
heart and reins, is only weakness and folly. Great 
injury can be done by seeming ill-timed generosity. 
—Ver, 33. Cramer: After a word has been once 
spoken, we cannot recall it. ‘Therefore learn to 
guard thy mouth: he who does will not offend by 
his words (Sir. xxiii. 7).—Vers. 35-43. The pro- 
clamation of the divine punishment for Ahab’s | 
conduct. (a) How it ocenrred; (d) how it was re- 
eeived by him (vide His! orical and Ethical).—Vers. 
35-37. He who has his calling and service from the 
word of God ovght to allow no danger to detain 
him from making an announcement of the fact. (2 
Tim, iv. 2), and must obediently submit himself to 
his commands even when the fulfilment of them is 





joined with pain and sacrifice.—Vers. 38-40. A 
genuine preacher of repentance must first of all 
convict the sinner of his guilt and bring him to the 
point where he condemns himself, just as Nathan 
did with David.—Vers. 42, 43. Ahab listened well 
| pleased to the falsehood from the lips of the Syrian 
nobles, for it gave nourishment to his folly; the 
truth from the month of the prophet made him 
restless and angry. because it punished his folly. 
There is no help for the man who allows himself 
to be irritated by the truth instead of receiving it 
with meekness (Jas. i. 21). There is nothing that 
so rouses and provokes an unconverted and unbe- 
lieving man as to have his sintul character so un- 
veiled and set before his eyes that he can no longer 
justify or excuse himself. 
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B.—The proceedings of Ahab against Naboth. 
Cuap. XXI. 1-29. 


Anp it came to pass after these things,’ that Naboth the Jezreelite had a vine- 
yard, which was in Jezreel, hard by the palace of Ahab king of Samaria. And 
Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me thy vineyard, that I may have it fora 
garden of herbs, because it és near urito my house :* and I will give thee for it a 
better vineyard than it ; or,* if it seem good to thee, Iwill give thee the worth of 
itin money. And Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord [Jehovah] forbid it me, that 
I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee. And Ahab came into his 
house heavy and displeased, because of the word which Naboth the Jezreelite had 
spoken to him: for he had s said, I will not give thee the inheritance of my fathers. 
And he Jaid him down upon his bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no 
bread.* But Jezebel his wife came to him, and said unto him, Why is thy spirit so 
sad, that thou eatest no bread? And he said unto her, Because I spake unto 
Naboth the Jezreelite, and said unto him, Give me thy vineyard for money ; or 
else, if it please thee, I will give thee wother vincyard for it: and he answered, 
I will not give thee my vineyard.’ And Jezebel his wife said unto him, Dost 
thou now govern the kingdom of Israel? arise, and eat bread, and let thine 
heart be merry: I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite. So she 
wrote: letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his seal, and sent the let- 
ters® unto the elders and to the nobles that were in his? city, dwelling with 
Naboth. And she wrote in the letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth 
on high among the people: and set two men, sons of Belial, before him, to 
‘bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme God and the king, 
And then carry “him out, and stone him, that he may die. And the men of his 
city, even the elders and the nobles who were the inhabitants in his city, did as 
Jezebel had sent unto them, and as it was written in the letters which she had 
sent unto them. They proclaimed a fast, and set Naboth on high among the 
And there came in two men, children of Belial, and sat before him: 
and the men of Belial witnessed against him, even against Naboth, in the pre- 
sence of the people, saying, Naboth did blaspheme God and the king, Then 
they carried him forth out of the city, and stoned him with stones, that 
he died. Then they sent to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is stoned, and is dead. 
And it came to pass, when Jezebel heard that Naboth was stoned, and was 
dead, that Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take possession of the vineyard of Na- 
both the Jezr eelite, which he refused to give thee for money: for Naboth is not 
alive, but dead. And it came to pass, when Ahab heard that Naboth was 
dead,’ that Ahab rose up to go down to the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, 


to take possession of it. 
16 
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And the word of the Lord [Jehovah] came to Elijah the Tishbite, say 
ing, Arise, go down to meet Ahab king of Israel, which ¢s [dwelleth *| in Sama- 
ria: behold, Ae és in the vineyard of Naboth, whither he is gone down to possess 
it. And thou shalt speak unto him, saying, Thus saith the Lord [Jehovah], 
Hast thou killed, and also taken possession ? And thou shalt speak unto him, 
saying, Thus saith the Lord [Jehovah], In the place’” where dogs licked the 
blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine. And Ahab said to 
Elijah, Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ? And he answered, I have found 
thee: because thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord 
| Jehovah}. Behold, I will bring * evil upon thee, and will take away thy pos- 
terity, and will cut off from Ahab him that pisseth against the wall, and him 
that is shut up and left in Israel, and will make thine house like the house of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha the son of Ahijah, for 
the provocation wherewith thou hast provoked me to anger, and made Israel to 
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23 sin. And of Jezebel also spake the Lord [Jehovah], saying, The dogs shall eat 
24 Jezebel by the wall of Jezrecl. Him that dieth of Ahab in the city the dogs 


shall eat; and him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat, 


25 But there was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work wicked- 
26 ness in the sight of the Lord [Jehovah], whom Jezebel his wife stirred up, And 


he did very abominably in following idols, according to all things as did the 
Amorites, whom the Lord [Jehovah| cast out before the children of Israel, And 
it came to pass, when Ahab heard those words, that he rent his clothes, and 
put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth, and went softly. 
And the word of the Lord [Jehovah] came to Klijah the Tishbite, saying, Seest 
thou how Ahab humbleth himself before me? because he bumbleth himself 
before me, I will not bring the evil in his days: bwé in his son’s days will I 
bring the evil upon his house, 


27 


28 
29 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATIOAL, 


1 Ver, 1,—[The Vat, Sept., which, as before noted, transposes chaps. xx, and xxi., omits in consequence the mark of time 
at the beginning of ver, 1, The Alex. Sept., which follows the Heb, in that matter, designates Naboth as an Jeraeliie instead 
of a Jezreelite, throughout the chapter, 

2'Ver, —|The Sept. omits the reason for Ahab's coveting the vineyard, 

§ Ver, 2.—|Severml MSS., followed by most of the VV., supply the word or and read tp - 

4 Vor. 4.—['The Vat, Sept. gives a mere epitome of this ver, ; the Alex. follows the Heb, 

6 Vor. 6,--(The Sept. instead of vineyard here inivoduce from ver, 4 “the inheritance of my fathers.” 
explains Nabotli’s reason (see Wxeg. Com.) for refusing Ahuh, the addition ta not likely to be right, 

6 Ver, 8.—Lhe ktib D4 5p;7] Is to be unhesitatingly preferred to the k’ri D4 yD, [Phe keri is the reading of many 

ry pee 


As this phrase 


MS8S., but the k’tib reappears in the next ver, and ver, 11 unquestioned, 

7 Ver, 8,—[{The Ohald, and Syr, omit this pronoun, which certalaly does not seem necessary in itself ; but, from ita repe- 
tition in ver, 11, doubtless belongs bare also, 

§ Ver, 16.—[The Sept. here curiously interpolates the statement, “he rent hia clothes and put on sackeloth, And it 
came to pas# alter this that Ahab,” &c, Ahab seems to hive felt no need of such decent hypocrisy, y 

® Ver, 18.—[Our author in his translation vapplies the ellipsis by the verb diwelleth rather than ds, since the reference 
must be to his dwelling-place, and at this moment he was in Jezreel, 

19 Ver. 19.—['The Sept, considerably modifies this prophetic denunciation: “In every place where the sowa and the dogs 

licked the blood of Nuboth, there shall the dogs lick thy blood, and harlots wash in thy blood.” 

11 Ver, 10,- “(ARNT D) an emphatic repetition of the prom #40’. literally and well expressed in the A.V, 

TaN te 





12 Vor, 21.—[The k’rl gives the full form ggs47 here, and 1439 ver. 29, of this verb, in which there appears to "be al 
pe i) 
peculiar tendency of the pg to fall away.—I. G.) 





EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. And it came to pass after these 
things, &c. The Sept. places this whole chapter 


before the twentieth, and Thenius holds this to be | 


its original place, Ewald says, rightly: ‘The 
transposition resulted simply to unite more closely 
the similar narrations in chaps. xx, and xxii, and 
inversely chaps. xvii.-xix., xxi. The expression 
in chap. xxi, 4, as a climax to chap, xx. 43, refers 
back rather palpably to the latter passage.” Na- 
both’s affair must have happened then a/ler the 
two victories over the Syrians, because Wlijah’s 
severe sentence proclaiming the fall of the house of 
Ahab, which was occasioned by them, could not 
have immediately preceded those victories. The 





connecting thought with chap xx. is this: As 


Ahab, in conseqnenco of victory twice won, found 
tranquillity and peace externally, he was contem- 
plating the extension and the beautifying of the 
garden of his summer palace at Jezreel (wide on 
chap. xviii. 45), Sanetius: post victos hostes ad de- 
licias comparandas animum adjecit. 

Vers, 2-6, And Ahab spake unto Naboth, 
&e, Ver. 3, literally: Far is it for me from Jehovah 
that I, &. his expression presupposes tivo 
things, viz; that Naboth was a worshipper of Je- 
hovah and did not bow his knee to Baal, and that 
he belonged to those who had remained faithful 
(Ahab does not mention the name “ Jehovah”) 
and that also he held the aienation of his vino- 
yard to be a sin against Jehovah, a transgression 
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of a command of Jehovah, This command must 
have been that respecting the inalienability of the 
inheritance which was apportioned to each tribe and 
to each family, and could not, even by marriage, 
go into other hands, and which, even if it were 
sold on account of impoverishment or otherwise on 
account of distress, would revert to itagain, without 
price, in the year of Jubilee (Numb, xxxvi, 1-13 ; 
Ley. xxv. 10-28), According to Ezek. xlvi 18, 
the prince himself could not force any one out of 
his property. ‘his Mogaic law is connected most 
intimately with the stability of the Theocracy ; it 
secured its material foundation (cf. Symb. des 
Mosais. Kult., 11. 8.604); and if it were not always 
strictly observed and entoreed, the main thought 
pervading it nevertheless struck out strong roots 
in the consciousness of the people, and the preser- 
vation of the npn was for every covenant-keeping 


Israelite a matter not merely of piety towards his 
family and his tribe, not merely a prudential, 
worldly affair, but a religious, sacred duty. No 
consideration would induce Naboth to violate this, 
neither greater gain (for Ahab offered him a better 
vineyurd or wished to pay him well), vor the royal 
authority aud the fear of the royal displeasure, 
especially when, as here, not need, but a royal 
whim only, was concerned, IJfence it is almost 
laughable when with J D. Michaelis Naboth’s an- 
swer is explained as “uncivyil in the extreme,” or 
whien others say that it was a piece of “ obstinacy ;” 
for in that case Joseph’s reply to Potiphar'’s wife 
(Gen. xxxix. 9) was uncivil aud obstinate. For 4p 


(ver. 4), see on chap. xx. 43: He turned away his 
Jace, the Vulg. adds ad paricem, which 2 Kings xx. 
2, has: Seb. Schmidt: more tristium, qui conversa- 
tionem, colloquium et conspectum hominum Jugiunt et 
declinant. 

Vers. 7-8. And Jezebel his wife said, &c. 
The words AAN—oNrwy are usually translated 
imperatively: ‘ Thou! exert now the royal autho- 
rity over Israel” (de Wette), 7. ¢, act as king, use 
the power which belongs to thee as king of Israel, 
or, ‘Thou exercisest authority now over Israel” 


(Philippson), 7. ¢, now must thou show thyself 


to be king over Israel. On tho other hand, 
as Thenius properly remarks, the collocation 
of the words is to be observed (Thow comes first), 
and also the connection (Jezebel says : J will give 
thee). This antithesis compels us to understand 
the words as ironical, and with the Sept., the Vulg., 
and the Syriac, to regard them as a question: 
Dost thou now exercise authority over Israel? 
Lost thouas king permit thyself to ask such a 
thing of one of thy subjects? I will give thee the 
‘vineyard, since thou trustest not thyself to act as 
man and king.— he letters (ver. 8) Jezebel furnish- 
ed with the royal seal, 7. ¢, she affixed the seal to 
(not sealed up). ‘ Probably the seal had on it the 
name of the king, which, instead of the signature, 
was by the seal stamped upon the document, as is 
the case now in Hey pt and Persia, amongst Turks 
and Arabs; ¢f. Paulsen, die Regier. der Morgenland. 
s. 295” (Keil); Hsth. viii. 12. Jezebel certainly 
received the seal (seal-ring, Dan. vi, 18) from 
Ahab himself, who allowed her the free use of it, 
From ver, 8, it is manifest that Ahab and Jezebel 
were then in Samaria, their residence, properly 
speaking. The elders and nobles constituted with- 
out doubt the city tribunal (Deut, xvi. 18), 





“which must have had then, according to’ our 
chapter, in cases easily to be decided the jus vila” 
(Thenius); ef. on Matt. v, 21. The addition: davel- 
ting with Naboth, shows that they were his fellow- 
townsmen, 


Ver. 9. Proolaim a fast, as was customary in 
the event of national calamities (Joel i, 14), after 
grievous defeats (Judg. xx. 26; 1 Sam, xxx. 13), 
after great sing (1 Sam. vii. 6; Joel ii. 12), or for the 
turning away of apprehended misforiune (2 Chron. 
xx, 2, 4); it is always the sign of penitence. Ob- 
viously it stands here ina definite relation to the 
offence charged, and it was not merely to furnish 
oceasion for the procedure against Naboth (The- 
nius), but rather “to publish the fact that a grievous 
fault was resting upon the city, which must be 
expiated.” he stamp of truth would thus thereby 
be impressed, in the eyes of the entire city, upon 
the crime with which Naboth was charged (Keil), 
Naboth was to be set on high in the assemblage, 
“so that the publie indignation might be the more 
vividly expressed, if one who was worthy of such 
distinction, on account of his God-fearing senti- 
nent, should be convicted of being such a grievous 
sinner” (‘Thenius). This is certainly better than 
the view advanced by Grotius: ne odio damnasse 
erederentur, quem ipsi honoraverant, or the explanar 
tion of Seb. Schmidt: producite eum ante universum 
populum in judicium ad causam dicendam. 

Vers. 10-14. Two men. . before him, &c. 
According to Deut. xvii. 6 and xix. 15, every crime 
punishable by death must be testified to by atleast 
two witnesses, who also must at the stoning 
make the beginning, 73) not contra (Vulg.), but 


coram, im conspectu,—Thou didst blaspheme 773 


means properly to bless; then, because at a depar- 
ture one utters a benediction, generally to say fare- 
well, is to leave, so Jobi. 5; ii, 5: to bless God,*to 
give God a departure, to turn one’s self from Him, 
If now Naboth, by this expression, was guilty of a 
capital crime, it must of necessity be that which 
the law ordained in the death-punishment (cf. Lev. 
xxiv. 14 sg.) Blasphemy: against the king is 
placed beside blasphemy against God, because 
the king represents God and rules in His name ; 
crime against majesty involves death (2 Sam. xvi. 
9). Jezebel does not use the name Ayn) but the 
more general indefinite minds. 

Vers, 15-16. Take possession of the vine- 
yard, &c. The immediate seizure of the property 
appears here as something which, in consequence 
of the execution of Naboth, is understood to be ac- 
cording to usage and right. The Rabbins remark, 
that whieh indeed the Mosaic law does not ex- 
pressly ordain, the property of an offender against 
majesty falls to the king, who was, in 60 far, its in- 
heritor (Uy) means also to inherit, Gen, xxi, 10; 


Jer. xlix. 1), According to 2 Kings ix. 26, Naboth’s 
song also were put to death, the heirs proper, be- 
sides, were no longer living. 

Vers. 17-19, And the word of the Lord 
came to Blijah, &c. From 49 in ver, 18 we 


are to conclude that FPlijah was, atethat time, in a 
mountain-district, Ahab’s crime is set before him 
in the form of a question, which was more fitted to 
awaken his conscience than a bare affirmation, 
When the guilt of the erime is charged upon 
Ahab, and not upon Jezebel who was the agent ta 
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the matter, it is like Gen. iii. 9, where God brings 
Adam and not Kve to account, —According to 
ehap. xxii. 38, the dogs licked the blood of Ahab, 

not at Jezreel, the pluce where Naboth was put to 
death, but at Samaria. In order to reconcile both 
passages, either WYN pipioa have been translated 


by pro eo quod (Grotius, Maurer, De Wette: “ for 
that ”’), or it has been supposed that the prophecy, 
inasmuch as Ahab repented (ver. 27), was ful- 
filled but partially in him, and fully in his son (2 
Kings ix. 25) (Calmet, Keil, Gerlach and others), 
Thenius believes that there is a contradiction here 
which does not admit of any reconciliation, no 
matter what the explanation be, But how thought- 
less the author of our books must have been, if in 
two chapters alongside of each other, on the 
same leaf as it were, he had admitted ‘' direct” 
contradictions inadvertently. The place where 
Naboth’s and Ahab’s blood were licked up by dogs 
was “ before or outside the city,” 2. ¢., the place 
where supposed or real criminals were executed 
(cf. ver. 13; Lev. xxiv. 14; Acts vii. 56; Hebrews 
xiii. 12 sq.) The prophetic word means: As thuu 
hast unrighteously put Naboth to death, as a crimi- 
nal, withont the city, so shalt thon, righteously, 
in the same place, outside thy city (residence), be 
put to death, ¢. ¢, as a criminal. In this the pro- 
pheey found its fulfilment, in the similarity of the 
disgraceful death, not in the similarity of the 
special locality. Consequently here the entirely 
general Dip stands, and not, as in 2 Kings xi, 25 


sq. the special nia my npon. 


Ver. 20. Hast thou found me, &c. Luther 
follows the inaccurate translation of the Vulg. : 
num ienisti me inimicum tibi? Thenius: xyp 
is here in its most proper signification: to overtake 
(seizing me), (1 Sam. xxxi. 3; Job xii 7; Jer, x. 
8), used especially of the punishing hand (J Sam. 
xxili,17; Isai. x. 10; Ps. xxi. 9), consequently : 
Hast thou overtaken me, mine enemy? As a defiant 
question, and entirely suited to, mine enemy: 
thinkest thou that thou hast now gotme down? To 
this the reply is wholy suited: Yes, I have got 
thee!” Von Gerlach justly remarks: “Struck at 
by the address of Klijah, Ahab seeks to justify him- 
self by attributing personal enmity upon the pro- 
phet’s part towards himself.” Michaelis wholly 
wrong: Hast thou found me in an act which I can- 
not excuse? or Vatablus: Hast thou found some- 
thing against me which thou canst censure, thou 
who art always against me ?—45/9N7 must be taken 


here in a wholly general sense, as in ver. 25 (cf, 
2 Kings xvii. 17; Rom. vii. 14); to abandon one’s 
self without will to evil; to make one’s selfa slave 
of sin; “ the feebleness is therein expressed also, by 
virtue of which he was the tool of others” (Ger- 
lach).. The Sept. add arbitrarily, wary, which 
Thenius holds to be original, and then translates: 
on account of thy pretended selling of thyself to 
do, &e. te, thou shalt become conscious that thou 
hast fully received the price of sin; very forced. 
The Tob mapopyica abrov of the Sept. after 7m is 
also an arbitrary addition, 

Vers, 21-24. Behold, I will bring evil, &c. 
Upon vers. 21-24, see above on chap. xiv. 10 sq. 
and also xvi. 3 sq. It is the standing avenging 
sentence for the dynasties of apostate kings, re- 
peated also in chap. xxii. 38 and 2 Kings ix. 8 sq. 
36, The divine punishment falls upon Abab and his 


,and to make of him *“ 
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house not alone on account of the crime committed 
against Naboth, but also, and chiefly, on account of 
the idolatry exist ng and promoted during his reign, 
with which, indeed, that crime was closely con- 


nected. The Sra in ver. 23 is translated in the 


Septuag, rightly here as in 2 Sam, xx. 15, by év 7@ 
Kporeryiopatt, by which a space immediately close 
to the walls, and belonging to the city-terrain, is 
to be understood. Jezebel also was to be devoured 
by dogs before, ¢. e. outside the city. When for 


ay 2M, PNW p72 occurs in 2 Kings ix. 


10, 36, 37, not another but the same place is 
designated, viz. in the space, 7. e., in the city-terrain 
of Jezreel. Thenins very unnecessarily would 
have the reading in our peace pbna . Jezebel, 
according to 2 Kings i ix. 33, was ‘iowa out of a 
window “and trodden by Bere but was not de- 
voured by dogs in ‘‘ the court of the palace.” hig 
happened rather before the city-walls. 

Vers. 25-26. There was none like unto, &c. 
The 25th and 26th verses are a parenthesis by 
which the relator desires once more to bring ont the 
reason for the miserable destruction of the house of 
Ahab, and why every effort to wash Ahab clean, 
a goud man of the best dispo- 
sition” (Michaelis) seemed useless. p> does not 


mean here: yea, assuredly (De Wette); “ it has here 
its usual meaning, but it does not stand, as is often 
the case, immediately before the word to which it 
is related ; translate: besides how Ahab (Ahab ex- 
cepted), there was none (as he), &e.” (Thenins),— 
The Amorites are mentioned instead of the Canaan- 
ites generally, as in Gen. xv. 16; Jos. xxiv. 15; 
Amos ii, 9, beeause they were the most powerful 
tribe of Canaan. Ahab had abandoned himself 
entirely to the idolatry on account of which Jeho- 
vah had driven the Canaanites from their land, and 
had given it to the Israelites (ehap. xvi. 33). 


Vers. 27-29. When Ahab heard those 
words, &e. The rending of the clothes, putting on 


sackcloth and fasting, are the usual sigus of mourn- 
ing and penitence (Winer, R.-W-B., IL. s. 631. 
Ahab slept iu his sackcloth, DS does not mean 


barefoot (Jarchi and others), not demisso capite, or 
slowly (Keil), but quietly, softly (Isa. viii. 6)—The 
complete ruin was not to overtake Ahab during hig 
lifetime, but “he was referred back to the \hreaten- 
ing of the law, according to which, the misdeeds of 
the fathers were not to be borne in the children, 
who did not cease from them longer than to the 
third or fourth generation” (Menken). 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The procedure against Naboth constitutes a 
turning-point in the lh story of Ahab, in so far as it 
called forth the prediction of the destruction of 
himself and of his house. Although it concerned 
but our contemporaneous people, it has neverthe- 
less a general theocratico-historical signilicance in 
this, that a moral corruption was therein brought 
to light, which had seized the head and the mem- 
bers of the kingdom, and was the consequence of 
the apostasy from the God of Israel and from His 
law. It was a erving proof that all the evidence 
of divine power and @race and fidelity and long- 
suffering had produced no fruit. That too was the 
point of time when it was necessary for the prophet 
to appear again, of whom Sirach says (chap. 
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x'viii. 10), ‘who wast ordained for reproofs in 
their times to pacify the wrath of the Lord’s judg- 
ment before it break forth into fury... . and to 
restore the tribes of Jacob.” It devolved upon 
jiim whose destination and calling it was essen- 
‘tially to exercise the prophetic avenging office, to 
bear witness agdjnst apostasy, and to proclaim the 
_judements of God—upon him it devolved, before 
all things, by virtue of his position in the ‘history 
of the kingdom of God (see eee to announce to 
the king who, with his wife, had formally intro- 
duced the apostasy, and in his procedure against 
Naboth had shown himself incorrigible, the final 
sentence of God against him and his whole house. 
The word of Jehovah came hence also to him, and 
he issued forth again from his retirement “as a 
fire, and his word burned like a torch” (Meclesi- 
asticus xlviii. 1). He first places before the king 
his crime against Naboth, and proceeds then to the 
announcement of his punishment for his conduct 
generally. The whole narration culminates in this 
announcement. The new criticism does not ques- 
tion the historical reality of the affair with Na- 
both; ‘‘the dressing up,” however, belongs to the 
author of the history of Elijah (Thenius, Wwald). 
Under this clothing (drapery) nothing else ean be 
meant than the paragraph from ver. 17 to 24, 
which is, however, the main thing. If this be ex- 
plained as unhistorical, for which no reason is at 
hand, the point of the whole narrative is taken 
away, and the high meaning disappears from the 
event which it has for the history of Ahab, and 
indirectly for the history of the kingdom of Israel 
generally. It becomes an isolated, ordinary, 
Oriental murder-tale, and ceases tobe a turning- 
point in the history, of the theocracy. 

2. We are able to understand for the first time, 
riglitly and completely, the royal couple from the 
present narrative. If Ahab has shown himself, 
thus far, to be a weak man, destitute of any re- 
ligious and moral firmness, and subject to every 
evil influence, here this is the case so con- 
spicuously that from feebleness and want of 
character he becomes a common criminal. He did 
not know how to devote the time of peace, after the 
severe pressure caused by the Syrians, to anything 
except to be thinking of the le pina te and 
beautifying of his pleasure-¢ all 
the great experiences of his “tite, even Fee! last sharp 
threatening at the releasing of Ben- hadad, had made 
no permanent impression upon-him. The refusal 
of Naboth to cede to him his vineyard makes him 
angry, and excites him; but he has not force 
enough to make use of his mettle, and so he be- 
takes himself to his bed, will not eat, nor see any 
person, and behaves like a spoiled, ill-mannered 
child, which has been refused a toy. It was 
necessary for his wife to supply him with spirit, and 
to remind him that he must be a man and king. 
Te does not interfere himself, but allows her to 
arrange the matter, and gives her the insignia of 
his royal authority, unconcerned how she may use 
it, or, as it almost seems, he enters into her crim- 
inal designs. When the in’amous transaction was 
done, and she told him of it, he was not shocked; 
he was rather visibly pleased and satisfied (Jose- 
phus has it: “he sprang up from his bed with de- 
light”), aud he made haste to take possession of 
the property stolen and stained with blood. This 
blood-guiltiness rested upon him, so that the pro- 
phet could, with all propriety, call him both a 








murderer and a thief. In respect of Queen Jezebel, 
who has hitherto’ been portrayed only on the side 
of her wild fanaticism for the unchaste Baal and 
Astarte worship. she shows herself here in her 
complete moral depravity. We discover in her no 
trace of the feebleness and want of energy which 
characterized her husband. Josephus well calls her 
a ybvatov Spaotipibv te Kai ToAunpd». Wer deepest 
traits were pride and a desire for dominion, to 
gratify which she shrank back from no instru: 
mentality. Under the show aud pretext or serving 
her husband and f fulfilling his wishes, sh» knew 
how to govern him and to appropri: ate to herselt 
the royal authority. She did wot look at the 
monarchy according to the Israclitish sense, as the 
institution which was designed to carry out the 
Jaw and w'll of Jehovah, but as the absolute 
authority over the property and lives (@utund Blut) 
of the subjects. very refusal to fulfil a royal 
wish, though it had been grounded in the divine 
law, was, in her eyes, lese-majesty, yes, as blas- 
phemy against God, because she wished the king 
to be considered not as the servant, but as the re- 
presentative of Deiiy. Right and justice, for the 
administering of which the monarchy exists, are to 
her mere forms, and she misapplies the legal or- 
gans of justice to carry out injustice. <A religious 
solemnity must be the cloak of her lust of robbery 
and murder, and the people be deceived by per- 
jured witnesses. Jezebel does allthis in cold blood 
and with calm deliberation ; yes, she congratilates 
herself upon it, and informs her husbind of the fact 
with self-satisfaction, as if she had done something 
deserving praise and thanks. This was the royal 
couple at that time at the head of the people and 
of the kingdom. If ever at any time, certainiy 
here, the Turkish proverb finds its application : 
“ The fish stinks first at the head.” 

3. The elders and nobles constituting the city 
tribunal at Jezreel are a worthy pendent to the 
royal couple. Without hesitation they carry ont 
quickly and punctiliously the received order, and 
they hasten to give the quéen the news of it, in 
order to show themselves loyal and obedient sub- 
jects. The fear and the pleasure of men are the 
motives for their way of acting; there is no trace 
of the fear of God and of conscientiousness 
amongst them. They knew the tyranny and the 
severity of the queen, and they did not dare to 
thwart her; they were afraid that by resistance 
they might lose the residence and suffer loss, or 
be punished in limb and body. It seems that 
they, as the presiding officers of the residence, 
gladly embraced the opportunity to please the 
powerful, dreaded queen. and to show their uncon- 
ditional submission, in the hope of being praised 
and rewarded for it. Perhaps, owing to the sojourn 
of the court there, they had become habituated 
to unrighteous expectations of the sort, and that 
fawning and servility were no longer new to them. 
Certainly their whole course presupposes thorough 
corruption in public affairs, a natural consequence 
of the religious confusion which inust have entered 
in during a reign when ‘the covenant of Jeho- 
vah” was forsaken, his law trodden under foot, and 
the infamous Baal and Astarte worship was intro- 
duced and patronized. For there is no more authen- 
tie sign of the decay of a kingdom than when law 
is deliberately debased, and murder, under the 
show of right, and with deference to the ttsnal 
forms of law, is done by those to whom the duty of 
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public justice is intrusted. Deliberate judicial mur- 
der is the most infamous of all, and can only take 
place where absolute ungodliness has broken all 
moral bonds, and a putrefaction has begun. Jeze- 
bel would never have dared to order such a pro- 
cess had she not known the people, and regarded 
tlem as capable of everything. The circumstances 
here were such as Micah, in chap. vii. 2 ¢¢ sq., has 
portrayed. When we consider that the elders who 
composed the local tribunal were not royal officials, 
but inhabitants of the place, chosen’ by their fel- 
low-townsmen, and that they, one and all, as one 
man, perpetrated the crime, we learn how deeply 
the people, who had freely placed such men at 
their head, were sunken, and had become devoid 
of all fear of God. The blindness with which the 
false verdict was accepted, and the brutality with 
which it was carried out, doubtless in a tumultu- 
ous fashion, is an additional proof of what we 
have stated. 

4. The meeting of Elijah and of Ahab in Naboth’s 
vineyard is very characteristic of the personal 
yualities of each. Both reappear here, such as we 
find them in the earlier interview in chap. xviii. 
7 et sg. “As there, so here, Elijah comes forth sud- 
denly from his retirement. Like the lightning 
which descends from on high and strikes, he met 
the king, walking and enjoying himself in the 
stolen vineyard. Nothing was further from his 
thoughts than an encounter with the earnest, se- 
vere preacher of repentance, aud of hearing from 
him the thunder-words of the Divine judgment. 
As there, Ahab at first blustered, and saluted the 
prophet with the words: ‘ Art thou here, troubler 
of Israel?” so here he addresses him angrily: 
“Hast thou found me, mine enemy ?—thou who 
art always in my way.” But as then, so also now, 
the prophet did not allow himself to be imposed 
upou and frightened in the least. With firm words 
he announces the destruction of him and of his 
house; then the high-going man breaks dowmand 
becomes so dejected that he is bowed down and 
ereeps along, and even sleeps in sackcloth. But 
the meeting is also significant in respect of the re- 
lation between the prophetic and the monarch- 
ical element. ‘Lhis relation is now represented in 
a manifold way, as that of two * self-appointed 
powers” who were in perpetual struggle with 
2ach other to gain the upper hand in the kingdom, 
But Hlijah especially, the head and representative 
of the prophetic order, from whom proceeded the 
strife against the covenant-breaking monarchy, 
the most energetic and powerful of all the pro- 
phets, resolutely and sharply as he met the king, 
who called him his enemy, was in the greatest 
degree possible free from all hierarchical efforts. 
No one in all Israel cared less than he about hay- 
ing anything to do with outward power and au- 
thority. He did not, like Jeroboam, in the time 
of Solomon and of Rehoboam, place himself at the 
head of the discontented; he did not intrigue 
against the secular power, and mingle in political 
affairs; he did not live at the residence or at 
court; but in retirement, from which he issued 
only from time to time, when it was needful to 
resist the base misuse of the royal authority, 
which did not fear to revoluticnize even the foun- 
dations of the people of Israel. He was not ‘an 
enemy” of the monarchy, but an enemy of the 
idolatry which was destroying both the monarchy 
and the national being. ; 





5. Ahab's penitence was regarded by the older 
theologians as hypocritical, so that even yet all 
false penitence is called, proverbially, ‘ Ahab’s 
penitence.’ But, according to ver. 29, it was not 
a sham, but an actual humiliation, whicl: was gra- 
ciously recognized by God as such. Vatablus 
justly says: “ Hac penitentia fuit vera, sed tem- 
poraria.” Owing to the feebleness of his charac- 
ter, which made him readily susceptible to every 
influence, and the rapid change of his purposes, 
it was very comprehensible that the word of the - 
prophet, piercing bone and marrow, threatening 
him and his house with destruction, which had 
never yet deceived him, made an affecting impres- 
sion upon him. Such a wholesome terror had 
never hitherto overtaken him, and might well have 
been able to lead him to a thorough change from 
his past ways. But he had no abiding conversion 
of heart to the living God, as the course of the his- 
tory shows. As the threatened punishment did not 
follow immediately, he thought he had been able 
to ward it off by his penitential discipline, and, 
according to his constantly attested fickleness, he 
fell back again into his earlier way of life. The 
first thing which he should have done, had his re- 
pentance been true, to repair somehow a wrong 
done, he did not do, but, on the contrary, began 
war anew. 


JOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-29. The proceeding against Naboth: 
(a) How it was done (vers, 1-16); (d) its conse- 
quences (vers. 17-29) —Ver. 1-16).—Wirrn: The 
unrighteous acquisition of Naboth’s vineyard. (a) 
King Ahab; (4) Queen Jezebel ; (c) the elders of Jez- 
reel; (d) Naboth.—WUrr. Summ.: Here we see 
how the children of thisavorld use their rank ; 
how they ruin others for the sake of their posses- 
sions, and seize upon them ; they try to make them 
sell against their will, and wrest their property 
from them; if this fail, they use every false de- 
vice, accuse him as an eyil-doer before the autho- 
rities, and, by means of false witnesses, lead him 
on to misfortune, until he is compelled to sacrifice 
his little property to save himself, or becomes so 
ill that he dies of grief, and thus they obtain his 
property. But the spirit denounces woe to such 
men (Isa. vy. 8). Mvery man should guard against 
such sin, but especially those in power. Let them 
never seize upon the property of their subjects. 
V. 1.—StarkE: Itis not wellto have godless neigh- 
bors, especially if they are powerful, for, loving 
injustice, they think nothing of over-reaching their 
neighbors. One should pray for industrious, pious 
and honest neighbors.—Vers. 2-4. Naboth’s vine- 
yard. (a) The greed of Ahab (ver. 2); (0) the denial 
of Naboth (ver. 3); (¢) the consequence of the deni- 
al upon Ahab (ver. 4).—Ver. 2. Great lords often 
have fancies, which cost them more time and 
money than do their *chief and holiest duties. 
Thus Ahab thought more of the enlargement and 
adornment of his garden, than of the good of his 
subjects. The desire for things which serve for 
pleasure is often a temptation to grievous sin. 
Therefore says the Scripture: Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s goods, nor anything that is 
his. Let the needy be thy first care, not thine owr 
pleasures. It is a great gain to be godly and con: 
tented. Watch over thine heart, for desires ap- 
parently lawful, if not resisted and denied, may 
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lead to ruin.—Ver. 3. The men are rare who, for 


God and conscience sake, will not yield to entrea- 


ties and offers, the granting of which would be 
advantageous to them, whilst the refusal would 
be accompanied with injury, and perhaps peril to 
themselves. Where fear of God and true devout- 


“ness exist, there also you will ever find that 


piety which holds in love and veneration every- 
thing which serves as a remembrance of parents 
and all other benefactors.—Ver. 4. Ricurer: 
Godless people regard the care taken by the pious 
to observe reverently the divine law, as so much 
useless scrupulousness.—CaALw. Bre: Hven so, in 
our day, does the worldling look with an evil eye 
upon the Christian who, for the sake of the divine 
word, refuses to yield to his.wishes; for either he 
recognizes no divine authority, or exalts his own 
above it: The children of this world, whose aims 
and designs are wholly material, will often fret 
and grieve for days when they are compelled 
to give up a temporal gain, or a promised enjoy- 
ment, whilst the condition of their souls never 
causes them the slightest grief—Wuirta: The 
high and mighty ones of this world often think 
that all other people are placed here, simply to 
yield obedience to their whims. They cannot 
comprehend that all men are not to be bought 
with gold, and woe to that inferior whose refusal 
destroys their darling plans. Wvery man not rooted 
and grounded in God, becomes ever more and more 
grasping; in his vain purse-pride he thinks all the 
world must yield to his will, and hates bitterly 
him who independently and resolutely upholds his 
rights against him. 

Vers. 5-16. The.condemnation of Naboth, 
(a) Ordered by Jezebel ; (0) carried out by the city 
ordinance; (c) joyfully reccived by Ahab,—The ap- 
parently fortunate but really unfortanate and ac- 
eursed warriage of Ahab and Jezebel. (a) She 
seeks the sorrowful man, shares his grief, and seeks 
to comfort him, as is the province of a wife; but in- 
stead of pointing him to the true Comforter, and 
leading his heart to higher and better thing, she 
strengthens him in his grasping desire after others’ 
property, and leads him on still further. (0) She 
reminds him that be is the lord ard master, and 
recogiizes him as such, as a wife should; but, at 
the same moment, she assumes the dominion, aud 
the weak man lets her manage and rule, as if she 
were the man and he the woman. (c) She rejoices 
to accomplish an ardent wish of her husband’s, and 
to make him a worthy present, as every faithful 
spouse should strive todo; but it is a blood-stained 
and stolen gift, obtained with deceit and falsehood, 
aud Ahab delights in it. Thus both husband and 
wife, who together should be blest after God’s ordi- 
nance, together walk on to ruin and destruction.— 


Jo. LAnar: Asa righteous spouse in the court of 


a great lord is as a sun, giving light throughout the 
laud and doing much good work by her example, in 
the same proportion is an unholy woman mischiev- 
ous, The example of Naboth shows what is the 
event where such anone rules, and its evil influence 
in a conntry.—The quality (=being) of tyranny. (a) 
It regards sovereiguty simply as unlimited might and 
power over the property and life of subjects; then the 
name of king means the power to do whatsoever a 
mau wiils, without regard to God or man; they re- 
vers the divinely ordained “ subjection ” (Rom. xiii. 
J), and live in rebellion against God. (6) They upset 
justice, aud convert the servants uf the law, whose 





place it is to punish evil, into instruments of wi 
righteousness; they love darkness and hate the 
light, for they work the works of darkness (Ps. lxiv 
7). It dissembles and plays its own game with re- 
ligious solemnity, and converts an oath itself into 
a means for its worst designs. The proceeding 
against Naboth is a combination of the heaviest 
crimes, for by it are trodden under foot the three 
divine commands: Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor, How thankful should we be that 
we dwell in a land where mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace have kissed each 
otber, where righteousness looks down from heav- 
en (Ps. Ixxxv. 10-12).—Vers, 11-14. The elderg 
and nobles of Jezreel. (a) Their conduct (they 
obey blindly, but God must be obvyed rather than 
man; power is not of man, but the minister of God, 
Rom. xiii. 4, and before the commandment 
“ Honor the king,” stands that other, Fear God, | 
Pet. ii. 17). (%) Their motives (fear of and sub- 
serviency to man, time serving and sycophancy, 
fruit of their desertion of the living God and of his 
holy word.—Evil masters can ever tind evil ser- 
vants, who do their will from ambition or covetous- 
ness.—UaLw. Lis: Woe, where such things befall! 
and shame! that in the fairest lands, as in the 
plains of Jezreel, are often the worst men to be 
found.—Godlessness and corruption in courts is a 
poison, which extends throughout the whole body 
politic, even to the lowest rank; no example is so 
poweriul u; on all classes of society. How many 
gross, how many refined sius are comiitted 
out of sheer complaisance to high personages, 
whose favor men wish to seek or preserve. Woe 
to those lords who find such ready tools in their 
servants, who will be accomplices in their mis- 
doings, and pailiate, or even laud and praise all 
their perverse dealings; they undermine the throne 
more than open enemies. ‘I'he judgment and con- 
demnation of Naboth, compared with that of our 
Lord. ‘There, as in this instance, offended pride, 
followed by hatred, accusation of blasphemy and 
riot; false witnesses and vile judges; and a blind, 
infuriated populace crying out: Crucily, crucify! 
Vers. 17-29. KruMMACHER: The mission of 
Hlijah. (a) Its intention; (b) its aim; (c) its imme- 
diate results —BrNDER: Hlijah and Ahab in the 
vineyard of Naboth. (qa) The sin of the king; (0) 
the judgment of God.—Wirru: Ahab in the vine- 
yard of Naboth. (a) The approach of Klijah; (0) 
the announcement of the sentence; (c) the repen- 
tance of Ahab.—Ver. 17. Deceive not your- 
self, God is not mocked. What a man sows, 
that shall he reap (Gal. vi. 7). Munky: But 
though much unrighteousness and wickedness 
goes apparently without further evil results, 
and without the chastisements of the just Judge 
in heaven, yet still all will be demanded; and 
at the Divine judgment-seat everything will 
be discovered, and everything to the uttermost 
farthing accounted for.—The blood of Naboth, 
which Ahab thought had been swallowed up by 
the earth, cried to heaven, and found there judg- 
ment and vengeance. Like a lightning-flash comes 
the word from heaven into the dark soul of Ahab, 
and made him feel that no net of human evil can 
be woven thickly enough to conceal the crime 
which it veils from the All-seeing Hye.—Yers. 18, 
19. It is no easy matter to say to the face of a 
royal robber, ‘Thou hast stolen,” and to a royal 
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adulterer, “It is not right that thou shouldst have 
thy brother’s wife.” Where to-day are the prophets 
who thus use the sword of the Spirit? Zhow hast 
slain.— Mrnkren: Observe, that evil which thou 
couldst hinder, and didst not, and from which thou 
shouldst have shrunk, and for which thou didst 
neither exhibit horror, nor didst punish—all 
shall, in future, be laid to thy account, as if 
thou hadst committed it in thine own person. 
Therefore warns the apostle: Neither be partaker 
of other men’s sins (2 Tim. v. 22).—V. 20. Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy? Cauw. B: One 
can readily imagine that the hard impenitent, 
meeting the pious preacher and soul-director, re- 
gards the high-principled, soul-saving address of 
the prophet as evidence of personal enmity, and 
replies with personal enmity. He is not thine 
enemy who finds thee out, charging thee with 
thine unrecognized sins, with thy God-forgetting 
life, until thou dost think and tremble —not 
thine enemy, the disturber of thy peace and 
rest, but thy true friend, who leads thee through 
the narrow gates of. repentance, to the way 
where alone true joy is to be found.—l have 
found thee, This word of sentence must be heard 
by all, even by those who have come before no 
human tribunal—often in this world, certainly, 
at the Jast day, “for the Lord will bring to light,” 
&e. (i Cor. iv. 5), and cause every man to find accord- 
ing to his ways (Job xxxiv. 11). But there is 
also a sentence of merey, which pursues the sin- 
ner and seeks him until it finds him (Luke xyv.). 
Well for all who have thus been caught and found 
and can say: “ Unter allen frohen Stunden, die im 
Leben ich empfunden,” &e. We who will not be 
sought out by mercy, will be found by justice. 
Vers. 20-29.—KruUMMACHER: The penitence of 
Ahab. (a) What called it forth; (0) what was its 
nature; (c) what were its consequences.—Vers. 
21-26. The predicted judgments of God upon 
Ahab and his house. (a) Its cause; (0) its accom- 
plishment (chap. xxii. 38; 2 Kings ix. and x.). 
“ Buying for money” amongst sins. What is to be 
understood by this ? How one can be made bought 
and made free (John vili, 33 sg.; 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 
23; Rom. vii. 14). Itisa great misfortune when one 
man cau be bought by another as a chattel or mer- 





chandise, but astill g:eater oue if Le allows himself 


to be bought with a price to sin against the Lord. 
One may be, like Ahab, lord and king, and yeta 
purchased slave.—Ver. 25. His wife stirred him up. 





MrnkeEn: Woe to the man who, through the pow- 
er which love gives him over the beart of another, 
by means of which he might become a miuistering 
angel, is to himas a misleading fiend. How many 
fires of ruinous passion, of anger, of discord, of un- 
righteousness and of hatred, might and should be 
quenched and extinguished by the power of love— 
the power of one heart over auother—and especially 
by the mildness and gentleness peculiar to woman; 
and yet so often, by this means, they are kindled 
and fanned. This belongs to the catalogue of un- 
confessed sins of many men, and especialiy of many 
women.—What gave Ahab’s repentance its worth, 
and wherein it was defective. (a) It was not mere- 
ly ostensible, feigned; it was a wholesome dread 
and fear of the judgment of God which came 
upon him, causing him to fear and tremble; he 
bowed beneath the mighty hand of God, and was 
not ashamed to confess this outwardly, but laid 
aside crown and purple, and put on sackcloth, 
unheeding if he thus exposed himself to the 
scorn of the courtiers and idol worshippers. 
Therefore the Lord looked im mercy upon his re- 
pentance. Would that, in our day, many would 
go even as far as Ahab did in this case. (6) It 
vore no further fruits. He retained the stolen 
vineyard, he dexisted not from idol worship, he 
allowed full sway to Jezebel. Everything in his 
house, at his court, and in his kingdom, remained 





as of old. He did not hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Fleeting impressions and emotions 


are not true repentance. he tree which brings 
forth no fruits, is and remains a corrupt tree 
(Matt. iii. 8). How wholly different the repentance 
of David (Ps. li.).—How many go to confession 
before the communion, bow the knee, and confess 
their sins before God and man, without being in- 
wardly bowed down and humiliated, to briug forth 
fruits meet for repentance (Joel ii, 13; Is. lvili. 5). 
—RicutTErR: Since God looks with pardening mer- 
cy upon an outward humble abasement, how much 
more upon a righteous repentance. ‘Therefore _ 
pray: Lord, grant true penitence and grief.— 
KRUMMACHER: Ahab was, and is, an example to 
warn us how itis possible that notwithstanding 
the most remarkable visitations of God, the strong 
est incentives, the liveliest emotions, and in spile 
of a certain sort of repentance and wouderful grant- 
ing of prayer, a nan may still, at the very last, be 
lost. 





C.—Ahab’s expedition against the Syrians, undertaken with Jehoshaphat, and his death. 
Cuap. XXII. 1-40 (2 Curon. XVIII. 1-34). 


1 Anp they continued three years without war between Syria and Israel. 

2 And it came to pass in the third year, that Jehoshaphat the king of Judah came 

3 down to the king of Israel, And the king of Israel said unto his servants, Know 
ye that Ramoth in Gilead 7s ours, and we le still, and take it not out of 

4 the hand of the king of Syria? And he said unto Jehoshaphat, Wilt 
thou go with me to battle to Ramoth-gilead ? And Jehoshaphat said to the 
king of Israel, I am as thou art, my people as thy people, my horses as thy 
horses. 

5 And Jehoshaphat said unto the king of Israel, Inquire, I pray thee, at the 
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6 word of the Lord [Jehovah] to-day. Then the king of Israel gathered the pro- 
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phets together, about four hundred’ men, and said unto them, Shall I go against 
Ramoth- ‘ilead to battle, or shall I for bear? And they said, Go Up 5 for the Lord 
shall deliver? it into the hand of the king, And Jehoshaphat said, Zs there not 
here a prophet of the Lord [Jehovah] besides,® that we might inquire of him? 
And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, There is yet one man, Micaiak 
the son of Imlah, by whom we may inquire of the Lord [Jehovah]: but I hate 
him; for he doth not prophesy good concerning me, but evil. And Jehoshaphat 
said, Let not the king say so. Then the king of Israel called an officer,‘ and 
said, Hasten hither Micaiah the son of Imlah. And the king of Israel and Jeho- 
shaphat the king of Judah sat each on his throne, having put on their robes, in 
a void place in the entrance of the gate of Samaria; and all the prophets pro- 
phesied before them. And Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah made him horns ot 
iron; and he said, Thus saith the Lord [Jehovah], With these shalt thou push the 
Syrians, until thou have consumed them. And all the prophets prophesied so, 
saying, Go up to Ramoth-gilead, and prosper: for the Lord [Jehovah] shall 
deliver® é¢ into the king’s hand. 

And the messenger that was gone to call Micaiah spake unto him,.saying, 
Behold row, the words of the prophets declare good unto the king with one 
mouth: let thy word,’ I pray thee, be like the word of one of them, | and speak 
that which is good. ‘And Mieaiah said, As the Lord [Jehovah] liveth, what the 
Lord [Jehovah] saith unto me, that will I speak. So he came to the king. And 
the king said unto him, Micaiah, shall we go against Ramoth-gilead to bi ttle, or 
shall we forbear? And he answered him, Go, ~and prosper: for the Lord [Jeho- 
vah| shall deliver 2 into the hand of the king. And the king said unto him, 
Tow many times shall I adjure thee that thou tell me nothing but that which 
is true in the name of the Lord [Jehovah]? And he said, I saw all Israel scat- 
tered upon the hills, as sheep that have not a shepherd; and the Lord [.Jchovah] 
said, These have no master; let them return every man to his house in peace. 
And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, Did I not tell thee that he would 
prophesy no good concerning me, but evil? And he said, Hear thou therefore’ 
the word of the Lord [ Jehov ah]: I saw the Lord [Jehovah | * sitting on his 
throne, and all the host of heaven standing by him’ on his right hand and en his 
left. And the Lord [Jehovah] said, W ho shall persuade Ahab, that he may go 
up and full at Ramoth-gilead ? And one said on this manner, ‘and another said 
on that manner. And there came forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord 
[Jehovah], and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord [Jehovah] said unto 
him, Wherewith ? And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And he said, Thou shalt persuade Aim, and pre- 
vail also: go forth, and do so. Now therefore, behold, the Lord [Jehovah] hath 
put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets, and the Lord |Jeho- 
vah]| hath spoken evil concerning thee. But Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah went 
near, and smote Micaiah on the cheek, and said, Which way went the Spirit of 
the Lord [Jehovah] from: me to speak unto thee? And Micaiah said, Behold, 
thou shalt see in that day, when thou shalt go into an inner chamber to hide 
thyself. And the king of Israel said, Take Micaiah, and carry him back unto 
Amon the governor” of the city, and to Joash the king’s son; and say, Thus 
saith the king, Put this /ed/ow in the prison, and feed him with bread of affliction 
and with water of affliction, until I come in peace. And Micaiah said, If thou 
return at all in peace, the Lord [Jehovah] hath not spoken by me. “And he said, 
Hearken, O people, every one of you. 

So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah went up to Ramoth- 
gilead. And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, I will disguise myself, and 
enter into the battle; but put thou on thy robes. And the king of Israel disguised 
himself, and went into the battle. But the king of Syria commanded his thirty 
and two captains that had rule over his chariots, saying, Fight neither with 
small nor great, save only with the king of Israel. And it came to pass, when 
the captains of the chariots saw Jehoshaphat, that they said, Surely it ¢s the king 
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33 of Israel. And they turned aside to fight against him: and Jehoshaphat cried 
out. And it came to pass, when the captains of the chariots perceived that it 
34 was not the king of Israel, that they turned back from pursuing him, And a eer 
tain man drew a bow at a venture, and smote the king of Israel between the 
joints of the harness: wherefore he said unto the driver of his chariot, Turn thine 
25 Land,” and carry me out of the host; for I am wounded. And the battle in- 
creased'’ that day: and the king was stayed up in his chariot against the Syri- 
ans, and died at’ even: and the blood ran out of the wound into the midst of the 
86 chariot. And there went a proclamation throughout the host about the going 
down of the sun, saying, Every man to his city, and every man to his own country. 
37 So the king died, and was brought to Samaria; and they buried the king in 
38 Samaria. And one washed the chariot in the pool of Samaria; and the dogs 
licked up his blood ; and they washed his armor [and the harlots washed" ]; ac- 
39 cording unto the word of the Lord [Jehovah] which he spake. Now the rest 
of the acts of Ahab, and all that he did, and the ivory house which he made, 
and all the cities that he built, ave they not written in the book of the Chronicles 
40 of the kings of Israel? So Ahab slept with his fathers; and Ahaziah his son 
reigned in his stead, 





TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATIOAL 


1 Ver, 6.—[The Alex. Sept. reduces the nnmber to three hundred. 
2 Vor, 6—[Lhe Sept. emphasizes the assurance of the prophets: cat dub0d¢ Suaet k¥pvos = the Lord will surely deliver, 


&e, It is noticeable that the prophets do not say A}py, but IN i 
Uys aie 


8 Ver. 7.—[The Sept., by neglecting the word Shp (besides, yet) here and in ver. 8, makes it evident that they under- 
stood by the other prophets men who were not really prophets of the Loxp. In ver. 8, however, the Alex. Sept. has éru. 
The Vulg. also: non est hic propheta Domint quispiam. The other VV, follow the Ileb, very exactly. 

4 Ver. 9,—[The Sept. has evvodyoy éva, but whether because it was known in the time of the translators that such 
persons were oflicers under Ahab, or whether simply because they were usual in the courts of their own time, does not 


appear. 
5 Ver. 12.—[The Sept. changes the last clause of ver. 12 into “Shall deliver into thy hands even the king of Syria” 


(Alex. omits the word Syria), as if Zedekiah would promise Ahab a repetition of his formerly neglected opportunity. 

6 Ver, 13.—The singulw, which Chronicles, the k’ri, and many Mss. have, is to be preferred to the k’tib. [AIL the 
VV., except the Sept. which has another construction, follow the k’ri. 

7 Ver. 19.—[The author (Exeg. Com.) considers the oby ovtws of the Sept. here as a mistranslation of the Heb. 1b 

oy. 

taken for 12 ND. The same expression, however, is introduced by it into yer. 17, Kat elev ovx ottTws* édpaxa 
x. 7. A., and the full reading here is kati elie Mtxalas oby ows, odK eyus* akove pHa k. T. A. 

8 Ver, 19.—[Sept. = the God (Alex. the Lord God) of Israel. 7 

9 Ver. 19.—[)py the primary idea of by above, seems to be here purposely preserved; “the ministers standing 

£ » 


behind or even beside their sitting Lord are raised above him, and thus appear to the beholder as standing over him. 
Isai. vi. 2; Gen. xviii, 8,” Keil. 

W Ver, 26.—[For * Amon the governor” the Vat. Sept. hus “ Semer the king.” 

11 Ver, 28.—|The Vat. Sept. omits the latter part of ver. 28. 

12 Ver, 34.—|'The A. V., like the Vulg,, follows the singular of the k’ri in preference to the plural of the k’tib, which 
is adhered to by the Vat. Sept. 

13 Ver, 85.—[on>n noviy , lit. “the battle rose,” perhaps, as Keil suggests, a figure from the rising of a river, 

teh Cee pivecuis toy 

growing more rapid as itswells. The expression ofinerease by words of the general sense of rising is, however, very 
common in many languages. 

14 Ver. 88.— [ayn nin. The A. V. is here certainly wrong, although following the Chald. and Syr. Not less 

eu beh 


erroneous is the Vulg. habenas laverunt. myn must be the subject of the verb, and can only mean harlots. The Sept. 


has here translated rightly, but has unwarrantably inserted. the same words also in the prediction (xx. 42) of which 
thisis the fulfilment. Here, as there, they associate ai ves with ot kvves. What these harlots washed—whether them 
selves, or the Gaariot, or clothes—has been much questioned, nor is its determination at all necessary to the trauslation 
yn like the English cask, nay be either transitive or intransitive.—I’, G.] 

di: 


DPXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. ‘ account in Chronicles, was the marriage relation- 
ship which had been formed between thein, viz., 

Ver. 1. And they continued, &c., 7. e. Syria | Ahab’s daughter, Athaliah, had become the wife of 
and Israel. The three years are those which had | Jehoshaphat’s son, Jehoram. Chronicles also 
elapsed since the war mentioned in chap. xx., that | states that Ahab slaughtered a large number of 
is, since the release of Ben-hadad. In this interval | sheep and oxen for Jehoshaphat and his nume- 
fell the murder of Nabcth. The XXIId chap. is a | rons escort, 7. ¢., he entertained them generously. 
eentinuation of the XXth, and is derived from the | Ahab profited by this opportunity, so soon as he 
sane original document. Chap. xxi. is from some | had made sure of the support of his generals who 
other authority, but appears here in its proper | had come to the entertainment, to persuade Je- 
chronological position. The ground of Jehosha-|h shaphat into making an expedition against the 
phat’s visit to Ahab, according to the parallel | Syrians in alliance with him.—On Ramoth (ver. 3) 








+ 
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think of them only as adherents of Jeroboam’s 
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see notes on chap. iv. 13. Ben-badad, contrary to | 
is promise (xx. 34), had not given up this strong- 


hold, from which, as 4 base, he could easily make 


incursions into Israel, and Ahab became moze 
and more uneasy as years passed by, and the 
promised surrender was not consummated. His 
words (ver. 3) mean: This important city belongs 
to Israel as of right, and besides that Ben-hadad has 
solemnly promised to give it up; yet he has not | 
done this, but, on the contrary, menaces us on that | 
‘side, while ‘‘we rest satisfied with this state of 
things, instead of taking what is ours by a double 
right” (Thenius). 

Ver. 4. And he said unto Jehoshaphat. In- 
stead of "19821 we find in Chronicles ;7n°D%), the 


same expression which is used in chap. xxi. 25 in 
regard to Jezebel and her influence on Ahab; he 
seduced \rim (cf. Jer. xxxviii, 22; Deut. xiii. 7). 
This shows that Jehoshaphat ought not to have 
agreed to the proposition. However, he did not 
enter into the plan ‘after dinner,” thoughtlessly 
(Richter), but because he wished to contirm the 
good understanding which had just been estab- 
lished between Judah and Israel, and because he 
also saw danger to himself in Ramoth, so long as 
it was in the hands of the Syrians. ‘The horses 
are especially mentioned, because they formed the 
esseutial part of the military power (Ps. xxxiii. 16, 
17; Prov. xxi. 31). : 
Ver. 5. And Jehoshaphat said unto the king 
of Israel, &. Jehoshaphat had some scruples. 
He wished first to be certain that the undertaking 
was conformed to the will of Jehovah, a thing in 
regard to which no anxiety had entered Ahab’s 
mind. He ought to have considered this before 
giving his consent (ver. 4). The prophets whom 
Ahab summoned were not, as some of the old ex- 
positors inferred from the number four hundred, 
the Astarte-prophets who had not been upon Car- 
mel (chap. xviii. 19, 22), for their chief, Zedekiah, 
affirmed that he had the spirit of Jehovah (ver. 24), 
and all the others unite in this assertion (ver. 12). 
Nevertheless, they were not ‘certainly genuine 
Jehovah-prophets ” (Clericus), nor “ pretended” 
Jehuvah-prophets (Schulz), nor prophet-disciples 
(Thenius), for the definite article does not refer to 
such as these, but to a detinite class, different from 
these, the prophets of Ahab. Hence Junius and 
Tremellius translate correctly according to the 
sense: Ahab congregavit prophelas suos. So Mi- 
eajah designates them in vers. 22 and 23, when he 
ealls them “thy” or “his” prophets. Moreover, 
how could Ahab ever have brouglit himself to 
tolerate four hundred prophets, adherents of Elijah, 
in his immediate circle, when he had not been con- 
verted to Jehovah? No one will assert that they 
belonged to the number of those who wore the 
well-kaown penitential robe of the prophets. and 
went about in goat-skins or in hair-cloth (Zach. 
xiii, 4; Hebr. xi. 37). It remains that we can 








Jehovah-worship, that is, of the calf-worship. 
Hence Jehoshaphat did not recognize them as 
genuine Jehovah prophets. Although they all 
agree, yet he asks for another, a true worshipper 
‘of Jehovah; and Ahab calls for such a one, 
thongh with inward dissatisfaction. Since in chap. 
xviii. !9, 22, 25, 40, the priests of Baal and As- 
tarte are always called p%x°35, the conjecture is 


suggested that these persons were priests of the 


| Jehoshay hat, &e. 


jecture is as unnecessary as it is violent. 


calf-worship, who at tue same time filled, like the 
Baal and Astarte priests, the functions of proph- 
ets. (See notes on xviii. 19.) 

Ver. 8. And the king of Israel said unto 
Micaiah is called once only, 
in the parallel passage (2 Chron. xviii. 14), Micha, 
and is certainly not, as Josephus and the rabbis 
assert, the man who is mentioned in chap. xx. 3& 
as a prophet-disciple. Ahab could not at the mo- 
ment give the name of any other whom lie could 
summon at-short notice. It was very natural that 
he should not mention Elijah, even aside from the 
fact that he did not know where he was. Micaiah 
was in Samaria, and even, as it appears, on ac- 
count of some previous prophecy which was unfa- 
vorable and displeasing to Ahab, in confinement; 
hence he could be at once brought forward.—To 
the words, but evil, the chronicler adds: “all his 
days,” z. e., so long as he has filled the office of a 
prophet. Von Gerlach aptly remarks: We find in 
Ahab the same heathen conception of the relation 
between the prophet and Jehovah, as we find in 
the case of Balak (Numb. xxiii. 11). He ascribes 
to the seer some power over his God, and there- 
fore makes him responsible for his unfavorable 
oracles. Agamemnon says to Caichas (lliad i. 
106), ‘Seer of evil! how hast thou never foretold 
tome good! ‘Thou prophesiest to me with plea- 
sure only eyil in thy trance, and hast never de- 
clared to me a favorable oracle.” Jehoshaphat’s 
answer: §* Let not the king say so! refers to 
Ahab’s words: I hate him; [ will not now listen 
tohim. Jehoshaphat’s words. therefore, have not 
this sense: vuticinubitur prospere (Vatablus, Keil), 
but they are a reply to his remark, and contain 
such an encouragement as this: Let him come, 
though ;--and this Ahab then does. 

Ver. 10. Sat each on his throne, &e. Vers, 
10-12 carry out into detail that which had been 
hinted at briefly in ver. 6. We must, therefore, 
think here of the same assemblage as there. It 
is now only described more fully in what a 
solemn manner this assemblage was held 
(see Bertheau on 2 Chron. xviii. 9). That pwasis 

aes 
Da means ‘in their official (royal) robes” is 
clear from Levit. xxi. 10, where it is said of the 
high-priest: D°933.7-NN was, t. e., “clad in the 
official (priestly) garments.” DQ) is repeated 
before m2 in the parallel passage 2 Chron. xviii. 9. 
It can, therefore, only mean: i area. nm means a 
“smooth open place” (Gesenius); hence a thresh- 


ing-floor, which is such a smooth open place. 
However, ‘ threshing-floor ” is not the sole mean- 


ing, as Thenius asserts. He reads oa for m2 


(since the word for threshing-floor makes no sense) 
and joins it with p32, ‘“particolored, that is, 
probably, vestes distinctw, acu picte ;” but this con- 
wald 
also joins the word with D933, and says that it 
can from the connection (?), have here only the 
meaning, armor, war-dress, but there is no evi- 
dence to support this, for the évow/o of the Sept. 
is not a translation of 939 but of the words 


discussed above "53 “Sy. 


Ver. 11. And Zedekiah, the sov, &c. Zede- 
kiah, following the method of the true prophets, 
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performs a symbolical action before the declara- 
tion of his oracle (see on chap. xi. 29). He in- 
tended thereby to show himself a prophet of the 
northern kingdom. He put on horns of iron, 
which would not break, for Deut. xxxiii. 17 says 
of Ephraim: ‘“ His glory is like the firstling of his 
bullock, and his horns are like the horns “of uni- 
corns; with them he shall push the people 
tovether to the ends of the earth.” By a physical 
reference to this prophecy he intended to repre- 
sent his present declaration as certain. However, 
he forgot that ‘‘the entire fulfilment of Moses’ 
blessing depended on the fidelity with which 
Israel adhered to the commandments, and to the 
Lord. But Ahab, least of all, had been careful to be 
thus faithful” (Keil). Of the two imperatives nby 


aby, the first is a command and the second an 


encouragement, as in Gen. xlii. 18 
Pe xxv Ai; OU RX, walle 
(Gesen. Grammar § 127). 

Ver. 15. So he came to the king. “ Ahab 
meant by his question to Micaiah to represent 
himself to Jehoshaphat as never having attempted 
to exert any influence upon the declarations of the 
prophet ” (Thenius). He took up the attitude to 
Micaiah “of holding himself ready for any 
answer, and of demanding only to know the 
divine will, althongh he had really made up his 
mind, and would be pleased only with one answer ” 
(Jo. Lange). Henee we may understand the 
prophet's answer, which is not irony (Keil), nor 

“spoken w ith ironical gestures and a sarcastic tone” 
(Richter), but ¢ ertainly a reproof forthe hypocritical 
question. ‘The sense is : Tow camest thou to the 
idea of consulting me, whom thou dost not trust ? 
Thy prophets have answered thee as thou desirest. 
Do, then, what they have approved. Try it. March 
out. Their oracles have far more weight with 
thee thanmine. “Since Micaiah, who, in ver, 14, 
had distinctly declared that he would not speak 
simply according to the king’s pleasure, neverthe- 
less repeats almost exactly the words of the 
kine’s prophets, he must have spoken in a tone 
Which made it clear to Ahab that what he said 
Was notin earnest” (Bertheau). Therefore Ahab 
adjured him to speak only the word of Jehovah, 
but did not promise to follow the counsel which he 
should eive him inthe name of Jehovah. THe was 
not in earnest to learn the truth, but only to con- 
vince Jelioshaphat that what he had said (ver. 8) 
about this prophet was true aud just, and that no 
authority ought to be aseribed to him. Micaiah 
now refuses no longer, but makes known the 
vision which he has had (ver. 17). The meaning 
of this vision was clear. Ahab understood it, 
The king would fall, and Israel would be scattered 
without being pursued, Hach one would take his 
own way home, and so the war would end. Perhaps 
Numbers xxvii. 17 floated before the prophets 
mind, as Deut. xxxiii. 17 was in the mind of Zede- 
kiah in ver, 11. Luther erroneously took the 


words of Jel hovah mbxx5 DeyTN-ND as a question. 


Proy. xx. 13% 
Isai. xxxvi. 16 


The sense is: Since these have no longer any 
master, let each retum. Ahab now assures 
Jehoshaphat (ver. 18: ef chap. xxi. 20), in order 
that he imay uot he influenced by this oracle, 
that it springs from the malice which he had 
before declared this prophet to entertain, Then. 
inorder to refute this imputation, Micaiah (ver, 





—ew. 


19) states, by describing another vision, the rea 
son why the four hundred prophets had prophe- 
sied falsely and deceitfully. 

Ver. 19. Hear thou therefore the word of 
the Lord. }55 has here its regular signilication: 


Jor this reason, (Keil: “ Because thou thinkest 
[my declaration the result of mere malice], there- 
fore.”) It is not, according to the Sept., oby otro, 


The 


speech in vers. 19-23 is indeed addressed ty the 
king in the first instance, but evidently all around 
heard it and were intended to hear it. In Chroni- 


equivalent to }3 x5: veruntamen” (Thenius). 


cles we find for yw’, Woe as in ver. 28.—I saw 


the Lord sitting on His throne. What Micaiah 
describes in vers. 19-22 is not a mere parable in- 
vented by him, but a prophetic vision which he 
saw, and which, as the Berleburger Bibel says, re- 
presents God and His government and providence’ 
in an appropriate symbolical manner. Peter Mar- 
tyr says: Omnia hec dicuntur avd paroradac. The 
separate expressions are not, therefore, to be 
strained or interpreted in a “gross and material- 
istic manner” (Richter)—And all the host of 
heaven, &c. The old expositors, Peter Martyr, 
Jo. Lange, Starke and others suppose that the 
prophet described God seated on the throne of 
heaven and surrounded by the heavenly hosts, in 
contrast with the two kings sitting on their 
thrones surrounded by the band of false prophets. 
It appears, however, that this caunot be correct, 
for if it were correct, then Micaiah must have had 
his vision after he came to stand before the kings 
and to see how they were arrayed, but the reve- 
lation, doubtless, came to him some time before 
this. He rather saw God as the ruler of all in 
heaven or earth, and as the judge in the full glory 
of Tis majesty, entirely independently of the two 
kings. The host of heaven are not, of course, 
here the stars, as in Deut iv. 19, but all the higher 
heavenly powers who serve as Jlis organs in the 
administration of the universe (Heb. 1.14; 2 Sam, 
xxiv. 16; 2 Kings xix. 35). Some of the older ex- 
positors incorrectly say that those on the right 
were the good, and those on the left the bad. The 
latter are nowhere included in the “host of 
heaven.” All surround Him and wait for His 
commands.—The question in ver. 20: Who shal] 
persuade [deiude| Ahab? shows that the fall of 
Ahab, who had heaped sin upon sin, was deter 
mined in the counsels of God (e/. Isai. vi. 8). The 
only question which still remained open was as to 
the way in which his fall should be brought about. 
“Who is able to delude Ahab, so that he may 
march against Ramoth to his own destruction ?” 
(Bertheau). And one said oa this manner and 
another said on that manner. Peter Martyr 
says on these words: Jinuit varios providentia 
Dei modus, quibus decreta sua ad exitum perducit. 
The dramatic-figurative form of representation 
corresponds fully to the character of the vision, in 
which inner and spiritual processes are regarded . 
as real phenomena, nay even as persons. 

Ver. 21. And there came forth a spirit.— 


mn, 7. @., not a@ spirit (Luther, and It. V., follow- 


ing the Sept.), but the spirit, a definite one, and 
it can be, according to the entire connection, none 
other than the spirit of prophecy (Thenius; Keil), 
the power which, going forth from God, aud tak- 
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ing possession of a man, makes him a prophet 
(1 Sam. x. 6, 10; xix. 20, 23). The x2) is the 
MIA WAN (Hos. ix. 7). 
to fulfil the divine decree. It is a feature in the 
dramatic-figurative form of representation, that 
as all the powers of God are represented as per- 
sons, so also this power is personified. It steps 
forth from the ranks of the divine powers and de- 


This spirit offered itself 


clares its readiness to fulfil the divine will: ‘I 
(3% with emphasis) will persuade him.” The 


question in ver. 22, Wherewith ? adds to the live- 
liness of the delineation. The meaning of the 
answer: “I will go forth and I will be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all his prophets” is this: 
The prophets of Ahab shall prophesy to him 
what he desires to hear, and thus delude him un- 
til he shall bring about his own ruin through his 
own plans. As this view was already decided on 
in the divine counsels, the Lord answers to the 
spirit: Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail 
also. Go forth and do so. Because Ahab, 
who had abandoned God and hardened his heart, 
desired to use prophecy for his own purposes, it is 
determined that he shall be led to his ruin by pro- 
pheey. As God often used the heathen nations 
as the rod of his wrath for the chastisement of 
Israel (Isaiv x. 5), so now he uses Ahab’s false 
prophets to bring upon Ahab the judgment which 
Hlijah had foretold against him. We have to com- 
pare the passage Isai. vi. 8,9, where the prophet, 
who has just been cleansed from sin and conse- 
erated to the prophetic office, answers to the Lord’s 
question: ‘ Who shall I send,” —" Send me,” and 
then the command is given to him: ‘‘ Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes; lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and convert and be healed.” 


From this we see that the apy nm (ver. 22) is not, 


as most of the old expositors declared, Satan, who 
does not belong to the ‘“‘ heavenly host” (ver. 19), 
and is, moreover, nowhere called simply mn 


(ver. 21). Keil indeed admits that ‘“ neither 
Satan nor any other evil spirit is meant,” but he 
adds that the spirit of prophecy, in so far as it is, 


by God’s will, a spwn my “stands under the in- 


fluence of Satan.” But the vision has nothing at 
all to do with Satan. The circumstances are en- 
tirely different from those in Job i. 6, which are 
often compared. It expresses an act in God's 
government and judicial administration, in which 
Satan is neither directly nor indirectly involved. 
Tn yer..23 Micaiah states the result of what pre- 
cedes: Now see; the prophets have prophesied 
to thee pleasant things, but they are deluded and 
they delude thee. If therefore I have prophesied 
otherwise, it is not, as thou hast said (ver. 18), out 
of hate towards thee, but the Lord has thus spoken 
to me, and has thus determined in regard to 
thee. 

Ver. 24. Zedekiah .... went near. This 
leader of the other party felt himself especially in- 
sulted, as he had confirmed his prophecy by a 
symbolical act (ver. 11). The blow on the cheek 
was intended as an insult (Job xvi. 10; Lament. 
iii. 30). We may see from this how Zedekiah 
stood in Alhab’s favor, and how unesteemed 





Micaiah was. Chronicles supplies 7495 which 


is wanting with TION (chap. xiii. 12; 2 Kings iii. 


8; Job xxxviili. 24). The sense is: How dost 
thou dare to say that the spirit of prophecy has 
turned aside from me and gone only to thee? 
Zedekiah had not, therefore, knowingly prophesied 
falsely, but his insolence was far from being a 
proof that he had the spirit of the Lord. On 
va Vn see notes on chap. xx. 30. The story 


of Zedekiah’s end is wanting both in Kings and 
Chronicles, but this does not prove that the origi- 
nal doctment contained much more than now 
appears in our books (Thenius, Ewald). As Ahab 
fell, and Zedekiah’s definite prediction was start- 
lingly falsified, we may be sure that he did not fail 
to be persecuted. 

Ver. 26. And the king of Israel said: Take 
Micaiah, &c. Josephus narrates that Ahab was 
disturbed by Micaiah’s speech, but when he saw 
that Zedekiah’s hand did not wither as Jeroboam’s 
did (chap. xiii. 4), and that Micaiah inflicted no 
punishment, that he took courage and went on to 
the war. This is an empty rabbinical tradition. 
Zedekiah’s insolence was influential in encouraging 
Ahab in the determination which he had formed. 
The latter caused Micaiah to be taken back to 
Amon the governor of the city, not to his own 
house (Thenius). He had probably been previ- 
ously in arrest under this man’s charge, but now 
he was to be put in prison on the bread and water 
“of affliction.” Joash, son of the king, was not, 
probably, a son of Ahab, but a prince of the blood, 
who, together with the commandant of the city, 
had charge of the prisoners. If he had been, as 
Thenius supposes, a young prince who had been 
intrusted to Amon for his military education (2 
Kings x. 1), one does not see why he should be 
mentioned here. In the last words of ver. 28 Mi- 
eaiah calls ‘all people” to be witnesses of his de- 
claration, 7. e., not ‘all the world,” or ‘people 
generally ” (Keil), but all, the people who, besides 
the two kings and the four hundred prophets, 
were collected on this Solemn occasion. The pro- 
phet Micah begins his prophecy (chap. i. 2) with 


the words nbs Dy WY but we may not infer 


from this, as Bleek does, that the author confused 
Micaiah with the much younger prophet Micah, 
nor, as Hitzig does, that the words in this passage 
are borrowed from that place. It would be more 
natural to suppose that Micah borrowed the words 
from the original document of this author. How- 
ever, the exclamation is so general that it might 
occur in the independent works of different pro- 
phets. It is remarkable that the pious king Je- 
hoshaphat does not interfere to prevent the mal- 
treatment of Micaiah; and that, in spite of the 
opposition of that prophet, he goes on the expe- 
dition. Peter Martyr says: <Affinitas cum imptis 
contracta sanctitatem plurimum imminuit. Tt ap- 
pears that he was not willing to take back the 
promise which he had given (ver. 4) on account of 
a prophet whom Ahab declared to be his personal 
opponent. 


Ver. 30. And the king of Israel said unto 
Jehoshaphat. The Vulgate and Luther mistak- 


enly take the infinitives X23) vannn (disguise and 
come) as imperatives addressed to Jehoshaphat 
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MEN» which immediately follows by way of con- 


trast, shows that this is wrong. The infinitive 
absolute is the plainest and simples} form of the 
voluntative for exclamations, and is used when the 
speaker is excited and filled with the idea (Mwald. 
§ 328). It is to be remembered, in connection 
with Ahab’s attempt to disguise himself, that the 
ordinary custom was for the king to lead ‘the army 
into battle in full royal costume (2 Sam. i. 10). 
Hence he was conspicuous not only to his own 
army, but also to that of the enemy, who then di- 
rected their attack upon him. The words of Mi- 
eaiah, especially these: ‘* These have no master,” 
had caused Aliab great secret anxiety. Moreover, 
he might well suppose that the Syrians would 
be more eager to attack him than Jehoshaphat. 
Though he knew nothing of Ben-hadad’s command 
(ver. 21), yet he desired to frustrate the prophev’s 
prediction. The sense of his words to Jehosha- 
phat is, therefore, this: I have every reason to 
make myself unrecognizable in this war, but 
thou, against whom the Syrians have no especial 
hate, mayst go forward in thy royal apparel.— 
When thus taken, Ahab’s words contain a sort of 
justification and excuse of his purpose. Jehosh- 
aphat, therefore, agreed to it without objection. 
There is no ground for the idea that Ahab had 
planned cunningly that Jehoshaphat might be 
killed, in order that he might inherit Judah 
(Schulz, Maurer, and others). Ahab was anxious 
to save his own life, not to secure Jehoshaphat’s 
death. 

Ver. 31. But the king of Syria, &c. Perhaps 
he had learned that the expedition had originated 
with Ahab,who had proposed it to his generals, per- 
suaded Jehoshaphat, and pushed forward the plan 
perseveringly. He hoped that Ahab’s end would be 
the end of the war. Hence the command which 
he gave to the thirty-two chariot-captains, who are 
also mentioned in xx. 24. They were the leaders, 
they made known the command to their men: 
Neither with small nor great, 7. ¢., do not spend 
time in conflict with any one else, but all press for- 
ward against the king of*Israel. Js in ver. 32 


does not mean certainly (De Wette, Bunsen), but 

only. They need not be in doubt, since he alone 

wore royal dress. Instead of 39°} the chronicler 
we 


has aD, and the Sept. has, ‘in both places, 


éxtxAwoav. Bertheau and Thenius regard the lat- 
ter as the correct reading. But the Syrians cer- 
tainly had not yet surrounded him; they were 
pressing forward towards him, but turned aside 
when they saw that they were mistaken in the 
person (ver. 33). The Vulg. has: impetw facto 
pugnabant contra eum. -93D means, to turn from 
the way and go towards something. When they 
saw the king, they turned towards him. Jehosh- 
aphat cried out, and, as they recognized him, it 
seems that he must have called out his own name, 
not, however, in order to make himself known to 
them, but in order to call his own people to his 
aid. It may be, also, that his people called to him 
and uttered his name. In Chronicles it is added: 

“ And the Lord helped him; and God moved them 
to depart from him.” This can hardly haye been 
borrowed from the original document. The cry 
was understood [by later readers] as a ery to God 
(Vulg., clamavit ad Dominum), and the rescue as a 
divine interposition. If this pair of sentences had 











been in the original, it is inexplicable how they 
should have been omitted in the text before us, 
Ver. 34. And a certain man drew a bow, 


&e. jn? does not mean “at a venture” (Luther, 


EK. V.), nor in incertum (Vulg.), but, as 2 Sam, xv. 
11 shows, ‘‘ without knowing why he aimed par- 
ticularly at that individual whom he had in his 
eye” (Thenius). According to Josephus this man’s 
name was Aman; according to Jarchi it was Naa- 
man. In the text, however, emphasis is laid on 
the fact that it was an unknown man. Gesenius 
and De Wette translate D°P34N by joints or grooves, 
ae ial 


but what joints can be referred to? The stem 
pat means only to hang on or depend from. p34, 


therefore, means thut which depends or hangs 
down, but not a joint, nor yet the soft parts or flanks 
(Ewald). Luther, correctly: Zwischen den Panzer 
und Lengel [between the corselet and the tunic]. 
The corselet covered the body down as far as be- 
low the ribs. The lower part of the body was 
protected by a hanging skirt of parallel plates 
(hence the plural O27). The arrow penetrated 


between this skirt and the corselet, where the con- 
nection was not close or perfect, and penetrated the 
“lower abdomen” (Thenius). This wound was, 
of course, a very severe one, if not a fatal one. 
We may perceive how far such weapons penetrat- 
ed, by the instance, for example, of the arrow with 
which Jehu shot king Jehoram, which entered his 
body between the arms from behind, and came out 
obliquely through the. heart in front (2 Kings ix. 
24; Lament. iii. 13; Job xvi. 13). Hereupon Ahab 
commanded his charioteer to turn and drive out of 
the midst of the contending armies, for I am 
wounded, 7. e., ] am no longer fit to fight, and 


must retire from the conflict. Evidently oman 


means, in this connection, J aim wounded (cf. 1 Saat 


KK 3); Sept., tetpavudriowar: Vule., graviter 
vulneratus sum). Thenius translates, ‘‘I am not. 


well,” and observes: ‘He desired to be quickly 
rid of the arrow, and not to let anyone know that 
he was wounded.” Similarly Bertheau: ‘For I 
am unwell. The charioteer cannot have observed 
that Ahab had been wounded by an arrow.” But 
a fatal wound in the abdomen, from which blood 
flowed into the chariot, cannot have passed unob- 
served, and it is impossible that Ahab should have 
removed the arrow himself; at least such action is 
not mentioned in the text. It is certain that he 
felt so unwell that he asked to be removed from 
the conflict, and it is difficult to understand how 
Thenius can say, on the words Against the Syri- 
ans (ver. 35), that ‘‘he kept his face towards them 
and did not retire from the place of battle.” 
Ewald’s assertion that he “had to be carried from 
the field,” contradicts the words of the text; also 
there is nothing in the text of Ewald’s further 
statement, that “when his wound had been bound _ 
up Ahab returned into the battle, and fell bravely 
fighting to the last.” Only so much is certain, that 
he was removed from the battle in his chariot, but 
not that he returned to it, as has been erroneously 
inferred from ver. 35. ; 
Ver. 35. And the battle increased, 7. ¢., the 
battle became more violent. The figure is taken 
from a swelling river (Isai. viii. 7). Thenius ex- 
plains the following words, mla}'i4) at: “ He waa 
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standing upright, 7. e., through his own strength. | nius’ proceeding is very arbitrary when he declares 


He forced himself in order that he might support 
the courage of his followers.” But he had given 
orders (ver. 34) that his charioteer should remove 


him as ineapacitated for further fighting, and it! 


does not show in the text that he caused his wound 
‘to be bornd up and then returned into the fight; 
this must be invented and added arbitrarily. The 
sentence: the battle increased, is a subordinate 
clause to explain how it came about that Ahab re- 
mained standing in the chariot and died at evening. 
The Calwer Bibel states the connection of thought 
very correctly as follows: ‘ Ahab’s charioteer could 
not escape from the crush of the battle because 
the fight became more and more violent, and 
Ahab was obliged to remain standing on the cha- 
riot on which he was until towards evening. 
His wound could not, therefore, be bound up, and 
he bled to death. When finally, at sunset, the 
Israelites turned away from the field of battle, 


it was too late to save the king.” DIN M2) does 


not mean ‘presenting front to the Syrians” (The- 
nius), but im the face of the Syrians (corwm, Judges 
xvill. 6; Jer. xvii. 165 Ezek. xiv. 3, 7; Prov. v. 
21). The Syrians, however, did not recognize him, 
because he was disguised. It is once more stated 
that the blood ran out of the wound into the 
midst of the chariot, on account of the incident 
to be narrated.in ver. 38. In Chronicles these 
words are wanting, as also the following verses 
36-38. The story ends there with the words: 
“and about the time of the sun going down he 
died,” because it is not the history of Ahab which 
is there the prominent interest, but that of Je- 
hoshaphat. 


Ver, 38. And one washed the chariot in the 
pool of Samaria. As in the case of other cities 
(2 Sam. ii. 13; iv. 12; Song Sol. vii. 4), so also at 
Samaria, there was a pool near the city which 
served for purposes of washing and bathing. The 
dogs licked up the water which was mixed with 
‘the blood washed from the chariot. The words 


Wn Nn} 3m eannot be translated as in the Syriac 


and Chaldaic versions, arma laverunt, or, as in the 
Vulg., habenas laverunt, in the first place because it 
is contrary to the usage of the language to make 
Nis} the object, and in the second place, because 
this word occurs in the Old Testament only in the 
signification harlots. Maurer and Von Gerlach 
supply, as object of WAT, the chariot, but then this 


clause would only repeat the previous one: ‘they 
washed the chariot.” Bunsen supplies arbitrarily : 
the corpse. 717 means here, as in Ex. ii. 5; Ruth 
iii. 31, to bathe. Harlots are also elsewhere men- 
tioned together with dogs, though, it is true, in the 
figurative use (Deut. xxiii. 19; Rey. xxii. 15); be- 
cause both were regarded as impure and contempt- 
ible. Theodoret remarks that the harlots bathed 
in the evening, according to custom. They did not 
‘Intend to wash in the blood, but the water was 
mixed with it. Probably the women were the 
temple-prostitutes, so that the blood of Ahab was 
not only licked up by dogs, but also came in con- 
tact with persons who were impure, and prostituted 
in the service of Baal and Astarte; a double mark 
of the shameful ruin which had been foretold for 
him. Peter Martyr: Sordes suas miscebant cum 
sanguine Ahabi, que fuit maxima ignominia. The- 





that ver. 38 is an addition of the redactor, who de- 
sired to bring the event into full accord with the 
prophecy in chap. xxi. 19. We have no further 
information in regard to Ahab’s buildings men- 
tioned in ver, 39. The ivory house was a house 
which was richly decorated within with ivory. Of. 


| Amos ili. 15; Ps. xlv. 8; Song of Sol. vii. 5; Ho- 


mer’s Odys. iv. 72. 
HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jehoshaphat’s journey to Samaria is an im- 
portant incident in the development of the history 
of the two kingdoms, for this reason: Hyer since 
the division of the kingdom (seventy years) the two 
parts had been hostile to each other, but Jehosha- 
phat’s visit was meant to confirm a peace between 
them, which had already been brought about by 
the intermarriage of the prince of Judah and the 
princess of Israel. A period of peace now began. 
This new state of things was brought about by 
Jehoshaphat and not by Ahab, as we see clearly 
from the account in Chronicles, where also we 
may learn what considerations induced the pious 
king of Judah to seek friendship and alliance with 
Ahab. He had raised the comparatively weak 
kingdom of Judah to a pitch of prosperity, both 
internal and external, such as it had not en- 
joyed since the time of Solomon. Especially 
against the neighboring nations he had been so 
successful that all brought him tribute, and no one 
any longer dared to oppose him (2 Chron. xvii. 10), 
Since now he had attained to great wealth and 
renown (2 Chron. xviii. 1), the wish must naturally 
arise in his heart, to put an end to the long 
hostility of the two brotuer-kingdoms, of which, 
probably, each was weary. This could not be ae- 
complished by force, for experience had proved 
that neither kingdom could subjugate the other. 
Jehoshaphat therefore attempted the peaceful 
means of a family alliance, and Ahab met him 
willingly, since he could expect from such an 
alliance nothing but advantage. It appears, how- 
ever, that Jenoshaphat aimed at something more 
than a mere friendly relation between the two 
kingdoms. When we reflect that he, the faithful 
adherent of Jehovah, made an alliance between his 
son and heir and the daughter of the fanatical 
idolater, Jezebel; that he then went himself in 
great state to Samaria; that he entered into a 
military expedition with Ahab in spite of the 
warning of a prophet of Jehovah; that he after- 
wards entered into an alliance with Ahab’s suc- 
cessor in spite of the warning of the prophet 
Jehu not to enter into fellowship with apostates 
(2 Chron. xix. 1); then we cannot undeystand all 
this save on the supposition that he aimed to 
unite once more the two kingdoms under Judah’s 
supremacy. However glorious the aim was, it 
could never be attained in the way upon which he 
hadentered. The real cause of the division of the 
kingdom was Israel’s revolt from the chief com- 
mand of the covenant with Jehovah. This cause 
could not be removed by external means such as 
Jehoshaphat sought touse. The friendship which 
he sought to establish by intermarriage and by 
political measures, ignoring the true ground of 
division, and even setting it aside by denying some 
features of the theocratic constitution, was a 
friendship which had no root, and enjoyed no 
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divine blessing, out of which rather mischief arose 
for Judah. For, far from tending to root up Jero- 
boam’s cultus in Israel, this intermarriage helped 
to transplant it to Judah, and brought that king- 
dom to the brink of ruin. After seventy or eighty 
years, in the time of Amaziah, the hostility between 
the two kingdoms broke out afresh, and was never 
entirely allayed again until the Assyrians took 
Israel into captivity. 

2. King Ahab appears here in the last act of 
his career, just as we have seen him always 
hitherto, devoid of religious or moral character. 
His penitence, which seemed so earnest, and which 
certainly falls in the period immediately preced- 
ing the renewed war with the Syrians (chap. xxi. 
27), had, as we see from the story before us, borne 
no fruit. His attitude toward Jehovah and Ilis 
covenant remained thesame. There is not a sign 
of any change of heart. He is now enraged 
against Ben-hadad, whom, after the battle of 
Aphek, he called his “brother,” and suffered to 
depart out of weakness and vanity. He summons 
his chief soldiers to a war against Ben-hadad, and 
calls for Jehoshaphat’s aid also, in order to make 
sure of destroying him. He had either forgotten 
the words of the prophet (chap. xx. 42). or else he 
eared nothing about them. To ‘be still ” (ver. 3) 
did not suit him. As Jehoshaphat desired, before 
engaging on the expedition, to hear an oracle of 
Jehovah in regard to it, Ahab summoned only those 
in regard to whose declarations he could be sure 
that they would accord with his own wishes, and 
when Micaiuh, being called at the express wish of 
Jehoshaphat, gives another prophetic declaration, 
Ahab explains this as the expression of personal 
malice, as he had once done in regard to Elijah’s 
declarations (chap xxi. 20). He allows Zedekiah to 
insult and abuse Micaiah, and even orders the latter 
into close confinement. But then again he be- 
comes alarmed at the prophet’s words, though 
before he was passionate and excited. He cannot 
overcome the impression he has received, and so, 
contrary to military custom and order, he does 
not go into the battle like Jehoshaphat, clad in 
royal robes, but disguised. This precaution, which 
testified to anything but heroism (Kisenlohr says 
justly: “‘He hoped in this way to escape dan- 
ger”), did not, however, avail. He was shot 
without being recognized. His command to be 
removed from the strife, that his wound might be 
cared for, could not be executed. He bled to 
death on his chariot. Some moderns have re- 
presented his end as heroic, starting from the 
erroneous exegesis that he caused his wounds to 
be bound up and returned to the fight (see Exeg. 
on vers. 34 and 35). “ He had his wound bound 
up, returned to the battle, and held himself erect 
in his chariot, though his blood flowed down on 
its floor until the evening” (Duncker, Gesch. des 
Alterthums J. s. 212:—following Ewald). Thenius 
even says: ‘If Ahab held himself erect through 
the whole day with the purpose already men- 
tioned (to encourage his men), then he possessed, 
aside from the qualities manifested in chap. xx. 
7, 14, 32, 34, a character whose general features 
were grand.” This view is certainly mistaken, 
since we may be sure that the author did not in- 
tend to glorify Ahab in this account of his death. 
It is so far from his intention to say anything in 
his honor, that he even expressly narrates how 


Ahab after his death met with involuntary dis- | 





grace (ver. 38). In mentioning the end of Asa, 
Baasha, and Omri their “heroism” (97333) is 


mentioned, but when Ahab’s death and burial are 
mentioned, there is no reference to his valor. 
Moreover, it is impossible to speak of this king as. 
having ‘‘ a character whose general features were 
grand,” seeing that he was ruled by his wicked 
wife, that he went to bed and would see ‘no one, 
and neither eat nor drink, because he could not at 
once obtain a garden which he wanted, and that 
he did not recover his spirits until he had obtained 
the garden by a judicial murder. 

3. The congregation of not less than four hundred 
prophets, who claimed to be prophets of Jehovah, 
but were not such, is a phenomenon which has 
no parallel either in the earlier or later history of 
Israel, and which, for various reasons, deserves 
attention. In the first place, it appears from this 
that, although the Baal-cultus had been formally 
introduced, it had not entirely superseded the 
Jehovah-cultus; on the contrary, that it existed 
by the side of that (perhaps as a consequence of 
Elijah’s work), and that. as we may infer from the 
number of the prophets who were assembled, 
a great portion of the people must still have been 
well disposed towards the national cultus. Second- 


| ly, it appears that there was in Israel, besides the 


class of prophets of whom Elijah and Elisha and 
their pupils were the leaders (2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 1, 
16; vi. 1), also another class of prophets, who did 
not oppose the cultus of Jeroboam or the idolatrons 
dynasty, but rather joined hands with these, and 
sought a compromise with them. This latter class 
was no doubt, for the most part, identical with 
the priests of Jeroboam’s cultus, and formed the 
official privileged class of prophets. The union of 
the priestly and the prophetic offices occurred in 
the Baal-religion (chgp. xviii.). No ancient people 
considered any cultus complete without a class of 
men through whom the god might be questioned. 
This class was naturally identified, in the first 
place, with the priesthood, through whom all deal- 
ings with the gods must be broughtabout. The calf- 
worship of Jeroboam must, therefore. have pro- 
phets in order to be a complete religious system, 
and its priests became its born prophets. Since, 
however, this cultus, with its priesthood, was not 
a legitimate outgrowth of the national constitution 
and the divine covenant, but a creation of politi- 
eal policy (chap. xii. 31, 32; xiii. 33), the prophecy 
also, which was connected with it, did not stand 
upon the covenant with Jehovah, and the spirit 
which animated this prophecy could not be the 
“spirit of Jehovah.” It was a lying spirit, since 
the whole existence of this class of persons was 
rooted in apostasy and in revolt from the theo- 
cratic constitution. These “ prophets of Samaria” 
(Jer. xxiii. 13; Ezek. xiii. 1) were false prophets. 
They were not “servants of Jehovah” or * men 
of God,” but creatures of Jeroboam’s royal power, 
court prophets, who stood ready for the service of 
the king. This is the character in which they 
here appear. Ahab knew that they would pro- 
phesy “good” concerning him; hence he called 
them and would not listen to Micaiah. It is not 
necessary to consider them conscious and inten- 
tional deceivers, but,’ though they may have 
believed in their own oracles, yet they were de- 
ceitful prophets, since the “spirit of Jehovah” 
was not in them. 
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4. The prophet Micaiah, of whom we know 
nothing more than is to be learned from this 
chapter, unites, in contrast with the prophets of 
Ahab, all the chief features of a genuine Jehovah- 
prophet in a manner in which they are not to be 
found in.a single appearance of any other prophet. 
We are first struck by the fulfilment of his predic- 
tion, He announces, on the authority of a vision, 
the fall of Ahab as a thing settled in the counsels 
of God, and does this in such a clear and definite 
way that Ahab and all the others who were pre- 
sent at once understood what was predicted, and 
there was no place fora ‘dim misgiving of the 

efeat which was to be suffered” (Ewald). Ac- 
cording to human foresight, a great defeat was 
the less to be expected on this occasion, since 
Ahab’s army was considerably strengthened by 
the addition of Jehoshaphat’s, and the only thing 
sought was the capture of one city. Hence the 
four hundred prophets unanimously promised 
victory. The passage is certainly historical : ac- 
cording to Thenius, the vision of Micaiah ‘is to 
be regarded as a proof of the historical truth of 
the passage on account of its peculiarity and 
orivinality;” we have here, therefore, a definite 
prediction, which can have proceeded only from 
divine revelation, from which Micaiah expressly 
asserts that he received it. Then with this gift 
of prediction Micaiah unites also the heroic 
\ courage which marked all the true prophets. He 
‘steps forth in the face of the king and his four 
‘hundred prophets, as once Elijah stepped forth 
‘in the face of the same king and the four hundred 
and fifty priests of Baal on Mount Carmel. Though 
he came from captivity, and had now an opportu- 
nity to receive the royal favor, and although the 
attendant begged him, as he came, to “ prophesy 
good,” yet he speaks only what God has revealed 
to him, and fears neither the wrath of the king, 
nor the outery and rage of the four hundred. He 
recognizes no fear of men and no desire to please 
men. The word of his God is more to him than 
all else, and with that he stands firm, no matter 
what may threaten him. To this heroic courage 
he adds, finally, the patient endurance of insult 
and abuse which he is called to endnre for the 
sake of truth. He does not repay Zedekiah in 
kind, but refers him to the experience which 
awaits him. When the enraged king orders him 
into close confinement on the “ bread of affliction,” 
he does not murmur, but calls on all. present to 
remember his prediction, and submits to his lot, 
leaving judgment to Him who judges righteously. 
So this servant of God appears as a forerunner of 
Him in whose mouth no deceit was found, who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again, and did 
not threaten when he suffered (1 Peter ii. 22 sq.), 
as if the great example had already appeared be- 
fore him, and he had only followedin His foot- 
steps. 

5. The vision of the prophet Micaiah (vers. 19-22) 
is original and peculiar. It has no parallel in the Old 
Testament. In meaning it corresponds most 
nearly to Isai. xix. 14 sg. It is very important for 
the elucidation of the idea of God as contained in 
the Old Testament. In so far as it proceeds upon 
the supposition that the deceitful prophecy of the 
four hundred prophets had its source in God, it 
seems to stand upon a religious idea which is not 
reconcilable with the holiness of God. In order 
to escape the offence which is involved in this view, 
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the action of God has been described as a mere 
“permission.” Theodoret, for instance, whom 
nearly all the ancient expositors follow, says of 
this vision: mtpoowrorotta Tic, dtddoKovoa TI Seiav 
avyxopnow, But this is clearly a case in which 
Jehovah himself appears ordering and regulating 
independently and spontaneously, not merely per- 
missively, We must bear in mind that the vision 
represents an executive or judicial act of God. As 
judge, God stands to evil not in the attitude of 
permission, but in one of punishment. Since evil 
does not come from God, but from man, who re- 
bels against God, chooses evil, and opposes it to 
God, so punishment comes upon man through evil. 
God proves His holiness most of all by this, that 
He punishes evil by evil, and destroys it by itself. 
It isan essential feature in the divine government 
of the world that the evil which springs up in the 
world is made an instrument in the hand of the 
Holy One for neutralizing and destroying itself, 
and that it becomes a means of ruin to him who 
chooses it, and brings it into being. The idea of 
holiness as applied to God excludes all idea of His 
indifference as between good and evil, and there- 
fore forbids us to think of Him as “ permitting” 
evil. The theory of permission does not therefore 
reconcile this incident with God’s holiness, but 
rather is directly inconsistent with God’s holiness. 
Hence it has been abandoned in modern theology 
(cf. Rothe, Ethik, IT. s. 204-210). It is also entirely 
foreign to Holy Scripture (ef Hengstenberg, 
Beitrdge, III. s. 462 sq.). The notion that God 
punishes evil by evil, which forms the basis of 
Micaiah’s vision, runs through all the Scriptures, 
and is not at all, as Thenius says, “an outgrowth 
of the opinions of the time.” Thenius is even 
inclined to regard its close conformity to the pre- 
valent notions of the time as ‘‘an especial proof of 
the historical character of the passage.” But this 
general notion is found in the writings of the 
greatest prophet of the Old Testament (Isai. xix. 
14), and in those of the greatest Apostle of the New 
Testament (2 Thess. ii. 11; Rom. i. 24~—28; ix. 17). 
The saying, frivolous in itself, Mundus vult decipi, 
ergo decipiatur, may be applied to Ahab, at least in 
this sense: He who seeks and chooses falsehood 
will be ruined by falsehood, against his choice (Ps. 
Xvili. 27). 

6 Ahab's end was truly tragical. It was 
brought about, not by a blind fate. but by a God 
who is just in all His ways, and holy in all His 
works (Ps. exly. 17), whose judgments are un- 
searchable, and His ways past finding out (Rom. 
xi, 33). The conflict which Ahab had sought, and 
which no warning could induce him to abandon, 
became his punishment. He fell in battle with 
that very enemy who had once been delivered into 
his hands, and whom he had released, out of 
vanity and weakness, to the harm of Israel, and so 
he made good just the words of the prophet in 
chap. xx. 42. He thought that a disguise would 
render him secure from the Syrian leaders who 
sought to find him out, and he did indeed escape 
them; but an unknown man, who did not know 
him, and had no intention against him, shot him, 
while Jehoshaphat, though undisguised, escaped 
unharmed. The arrow which struck him was not 
warded off by his corselet, but just struck the 
narrow opening between the corselet and the skirt, 
where it could penetrate and inflict a fatal wound. 
Every one, therefore, who does not regard all in- 
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cidents as accidents, must recognize the hand } 
which guided this shaft. The words of the 
Psalmist held true: ‘If he will not turn, he will 
whet his sword, he hath bent his bow, and made 
it ready. He hath also prepared for him the 
instruments of death; he ordaineth his arrows 
against the persecutors” (Ps. vii, 12,13), Finally, 
Ahab did not die at once, but at evening, in con- 
sequence of the loss of blood. His blood flowed 
down in the chariot, which was so besmeared by it 
that it had to be washed. It was washed at the 
pool before the city, where dogs drank and har- 
lots bathed. So it came to pass, although he was 
buried with all honor, that he was marked in his 
death as one condemned by God, and Elijah’s word 
(chap. xxi. 19) was fulfilled, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-38. Ahab’s last undertaking. (a) What 
led him to it (vers. 1-4); (0) the question which he 
put to the prophets in regard to it (vers. 6-28) ; 
(c) how it resulted (vers. 29-38).—Vers. 1-4. The 
coalition of the two kings. (a) It is proposed by 
Ahab. (He aims to bring about the war under an 
apparently just pretext, whereas he was himself to 
blame for the loss of Ramoth, because he let Ben- 
hadad go. So, often, strife is stirred up under the 
pretext of a just occasion, when the real cause is 
an evil and godless feeling. Instead of using the 
time of peace for peaceful industry the restless man 
begs for Jehoshaphat’s help in a new war. He 
was willing to borrow Jehoshaphat’s aid for such 
an undertaking, but did not care to borrow any- 
thing of his piety. [He cunningly proposed the 
war to recover Ramoth at a time when Jehosh- 
aphat was on a visit to him, and was most anxious 
to please him.]) (b) Jehoshaphat agrees to it 
(without due consideration. He was bribed by 
Ahab's friendly reception and hospitality. He thus 
brought himself into great danger, ver. 32. We 
must not enter into alliances with men like Ahab, 
who are given over to do evil. Still less ought we 
to form relationships with them. for we are thus 
liable to be led into ways which are displeasing to 
God and lead to ruin, 2 Chron. xix. 2. We ought 
to be at peace with all men, but to enter into alli- 
ances and relationsInps only with those who stand 
on the same ground with us as regards the highest 
interests).—Ver. 1. Starke: God gives time and 
place for repentance even to the greatest sinners. 
If they will not repent he will whet his sword (Ps, 
vii. 12 and 13).—Ver. 3. WUrr. Summ.: It isa 
misfortune when great men have a fonduess for 
war. They are not satisfied when they must be 
still, but seek war without necessity and imperil 
their country.—Prarr’scue Brsen: Do ye not 
know that heaven is ours, yet we be still! So 
should those ery out to their hearers who are 
charged with the cure of souls, and should en- 
courage them to take the kingdom of heaven by 
force (Matt. xi. 12)—Ver. 5. Wtrr. Summ.: We 
should undertake nothing without God’s approval, 
for how can a thing prosper in which God does not 
help? Hence we ought to seek counsel of God in 
his word and in prayer, and, when the word of God 
does not counsel us to proceed with the undertak-. 
ing we should give it up, satisfied that it would not 
succeed. It is well to ask God’s will, but doit al- 





ways before, not after thou hast asked or promised. 
—J. Langer: It often happens thus, a man deter- 





mines on something displeasing to God, following 
his own notion, and then convinces himself that it 
is according to God’s will. Question the word of 
God! the best counsellor (a) for all who seek truth 
and are tossed about by doubts, 2 Peter i. 19; Ps. 
xix. 8 sq.; (0) for all who seek consolation and 
peace’ for the soul, Ps. cxix. 82, 92, 105; Jer. 
xv. 16. 

Vers. 6-12.. The congregation of prophets. (a) 
The question which Ahab submitted tothem. (He 
did not ask in the simple desire to learn the truth 
and submit to it, but to obtain divine approval be- 
fore the world for that which he had already de- 
termined on. If any one prophesies to him in any 
other manner he becomes angry with him. The 
world demands prophets, but calls only those 
‘“eood preachers ” whose words please its ears, 2 
Tim. iv. 3, and whose words are not a hammer to 
break the rock, but a cradle-song to lure to sleep 
in the midst of vain folly.) (0) The answer which 
the assembled prophets gave to Ahab. (The an- 
swer did not proceed from the spirit of truth any 
more than the question, for these prophets did not 
stand on the ground of the divine word. He who 
has abandoned God’s word may speak as finely as 
he will; he isa false prophet. [This holds true as 
well of the dogmatist as of the rationalist.] _Ahab’s 
prophets say to him: Go and prosper! He goes 
and falls into hell. So also now the false prophets 
promise salvation to all who walk in the broad way, 
Kzek. xiii. 18. 


7. and 8. In many a city and country where there 
are preachers enough, one is still obliged to ask, 
as Jehoshaphat did: ‘Is there not here a prophet 
of the Lord besides?” Is there not one who pro- 
claims the word of God simply and purely, without 
fear or favor of men, and who can say what Paul 
says: Gal. i. 10? There was indeed one other 
prophet of the Lord in Samaria, but he was in 
prison, and the king was hostile to him. STARKE: 
Pious people esteem a single genuine prophet or 
preacher more than four hundred false ones.—Let 
not the king say so. When a servant of God 
touches thy conscience, say not: I will go to that 
church no more; I do not like that preacher.— 
Starke: A Christian should not keep silence when 
the godless speak sinfully, but interrupt and re- 
buke them. The Lord did so on the cross (Luke 
xxiii. 39).—Vers. 10-12. Prarr. BipeL: There is 
nothing which is more sinful and worthy of pun- 
ishment than to flatter the great, who need to hear 
the truth. This is more sinful, however, in the 
clergy than in others.—Brries. BrpeL: Who is 
not disgusted by those who fashion their words by 
popular favor? Yet he who would go on smoothly 
and easily and prosperously must do this. Then 
he will not meet with opposition, nor lose his place 
at Jezebel’s table (chap. xviii. 19), uor his other 
emoluments, All the four hundred agreed unan- 
imously, and yet their prophecy was false. In 
matters of divine truth it matters not how many 
agree. Here voices ought to be weighed, not 
counted. The number of the unbelieving or the 
superstitious was always greater than that of the 
believers, for men agree in error or falsehood much 
more easily thanintruth. Be not deceived, though 
thousands may think and say the same thing, and 
though the greatest and most learned may be 
amongst them, but cling thou to the word of Him 
who has said: ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 


Therefore, ‘ Believe not every / 
spirit, but try the spirits,” &c., 1 John iv. 1).—Vers./, 
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but my word shall not pass away.”—STARKE: 
Unanimity of opinion, even in the largest congre- 
gations of theologians, is not always a proof of 
truth, for a great company may err. 

Vers. 12-28. Wtrr. Summ.: Here we see the 
marks of the true and false prophets. The false 
teachers say what is popular, so as to enjoy re- 
wards; they rely upon their number; they say 
that they have God’s word, though they have it 
not, and claim to be in all things equal to the 
true teachers; they dispute more with blows and 
screams than with proofs from the word of God: 
they are held in high esteem. On the contrary, 
true teachers do not speak to please anybody, but 
they preach fearlessly the truth of God's word, 
letting it strike whom it will, refusing to be turned 
aside, and submitting to persecution. Micaiah, the 
type of a true prophet (see Histor. § 4).—Vers. 13 
and 14. Micaiah on his way to the king. (a) How 
he was tempted. (The witnesses to the truth often 
have to withstand the strongest temptations from 
those who appear to be their sincere friends. 
They are begged for their own sakes, and for the 
sake of those who depend on them, not to oppose 
the great and mighty, and not to declare other 
teachers false prophets. They are told that their 
declarations will do no good, but will only excite 
enmity against them, and deprive them of bread 
and of respect. Cf. Mark viii. 32 sg.) (b) How 
he repels the temptation. (Neither allurements nor 
threats can turn aside a faithful servant of God 
from the word of the Lord. That is the rock on 


‘which he takes his stand, the sword and shield 
What he has already suf- | 
; son by the godless king Ahab (1 Pet. ii. 19). 


with which he fights. 
fered has not made him submissive; what yet 
awaits him cannot turn him aside. All other con- 
siderations must yield to the duty of saying what 


_the Lord gives him tosay. Acts iv. 20.)—Ver. 13. 


Hautu: Those who offer earthly good as an induce- 
ment think that every one worships their idol.— 
Ver. 14. Starke: We ought to be firm against 
allurements and not let ourselves be drawn from 
the truth by favor or disfavor. What the 
Lord saith unto me that will I speak ought 
to be the vow of every preacher when he enters 
on his office. (a) What pertains to the fulfilment 
of this vow? (Knowledge of the truth, power 
from above, prayer for the gifts of the spirit. 2 
Tim. iv. 2 sg.) (b) What is promised to one who 
makes such a vow? (Jer. i. 8 sq.; Luke xii. 12; 
Matt. x.10; Dan. xii. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Peter v. 4.) 
Vers. 15 and 16. Berues. Bret: This is a won- 
derful thing. People demand certain ones to speak 
the truth, to them, yet when the truth is spoken 
they are displeased by it. How many demand 
the truth, yet are angry when they hear it.— 
CRAMER: The godless often ask about the truth, 
not in order to make themselves better, but. in 
order to spend their malice on the pious (Matt. ii. 
3 sq.; xxvi. 63).—Hypocritical questions deserve 
no earnest answer, but only such a one as may 
put the questioner to shame.—Srarxe: It is not 
wrong to sometimes answer the fool according to 
his folly, but with wit, in order to make him bet- 
ter (Prov. xxvi. 5).—Vers. 17-27. Micaiah’s pre- 
diction. (a) Its contents, in their reference to the 
king (ver. 17), and to the four hundred prophets 
(vers. 19-23). (0) Its reception by the prophets 
(ver. 24) and by the king (ver. 26-28) —Ver. 17. 
Kings should be the shepherds of the people. 
Israel had in Ahab a master, but not a shepherd. 
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He led the people not in the right path, but astray 
(Jer. ii. 13). It is the greatest misfortune for a 
people when it has no leader who is a true shep- 
herd.—Ver. 18. Crampr: The godless murmur 
against preachers, saying that they can do noth- 
ing but scold, but they do not murmur against 
their own sins (Lament. iii. 39).—Vers. 19-23. 
The truths which are presented to us by the pro- 
phet’s vision. (a) The Lord in heaven stands « 
above all earthly thrones. He appoints and de- 
poses kings, and has power over all kingdoms (Dan. 
ii, 21; iv. 14; 1 Sam. ii. 7). Therefore let all the 
earth fear him, &c. (Ps. xxxiii. 8). (b) The Lord 
is pure to the pure, and perverse to the perverse. 
He gives over the perverse and hard-hearted to 
the judgment of obstinate error; he sends mighty 
errors to inthrall those whoresist the truth (John 
xii, 40; 2 Thess. ii. 11; Ex. xiv. 4, 8). There- 
fore ‘‘harden not your hearts,” &c. (Hebr. iii. 8). 
—Ver. 21. Prarr: It is a great judgment of 
God upon a country when he allows false pro- 
phets to lead it astray, and to put on the mask of 
true prophets. It is, however, a judgment which 
the world does not recognize as such.—Ver. 22. 
He who seduces others is himself se- 
duced as a just punishment. Ahab led the people 
from God to Baal, therefore he is here led by a 
false oracle to march out upon his own scaffold. 
That, however, is the mightiest seduction which 
is brought about through those who ordinarily 
stand highest in authority,—the prophets.—Vers. 
24-28. Micaiah’s suffering for the truth. (a) He is 
publicly insulted by Zedekiah the chief of the 
prophets (Matt. v.11). (b) He is thrown into pri- 
¢ 
He is left unprotected by the pious king BU 
phat (Matt. xxvi. 56).—Ver. 24. Kysurz: When 
the disputants cannot oppose anything to the truth, 
they turn to blows instead of arguments, or the 
controversy ends in scolding, and calumny, and 
blasphemy. Those are the weapons which are 
forged in hell against the truth. Let every one who 
intends to speak and write the naked truth make up 
his mind that he will be attacked by these if he 
disregards the favor of men. This salt [the truth] 
has lost nothing of its savor; it bites to-day as it 
did 3,000 years ago.—BurteB. Brren: A false 
light makes men self-willed; they become like 
those who stand in a mist. Each one sees an 
open light space about himself, but seems to see 
that every other is enveloped in mist—Hat: 
None boast more of having the spirit of God than 
those who have it not at all. Vessels which are 
full give only a light sound or. none at all. In 
vituperation and abuse clerical disputants, to. 
whom it is least becoming, are unfortunately often 
most vigorous. By their sensitive vanity, which 
can endure no contradiction, their envy, their 
arrogance, and their anger, they show plainly that 
they have not the spirit of God, which does not 
dwell in an arrogant and quarrelsome and self. 
willed heart, but in a humble one, and its fruits 
are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, &c. (Gal. 
v. 22). “The Lord resisteth the proud.” Ver. 
25. CRAMER: Those who are boldest in  pros- 
perity generally become the most timid when 
their affairs begin to decline (Judges ix. 38).— 
Vers. 26-28. Ahab’s conduct towards the wit- 
ness of the Truth. (a) It was tyrannical. (There 
is no greater tyranny than,to suppress by force the 
divine word and the truth.) (b) It was foolish. (We 
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cannot accomplish anything against the truth, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 8. We can put the advocates of it in prison, but 
not the truth. It cannot be bound in chains, hor 
starved. It escapes and spreads, and oniy gains 
in glory by our attempts to oppress it.)—Ver. 28. 
Srarki: Threats of death or of imprisonment 
may not frighten a true servant of God from con- 
fessing the truth (Acts v. 25-29)—He who makes 
a good confession can without fear call all the 
world to witness it (Matt. x.14). Such a confes- 
sion always leaves a sting behind, which one can 
never again get rid of (ver. 30). 

Vers. 29-38. The war with the Syrians. (a) A 
war which was undertaken without, nay, even 
against, God’s will, and therefore with no good con- 
science. (b) An unfortunate war, which resulted 
in danger to Jehoshaphat, death to Ahab, and 
rout to the army.—The two kings before, in, 
and after the battle—Ver. 29. So. We should ex- 
pect: ‘‘So” the two kings abandoned the war. 
However they went, one out of self-will, the 
other out of weakness.—Ca.w. Brs.: Men do far 
too readily what they want to do, although it is 
contrary to God’s will, putting aside God’s word, 
or the warnings of others, or the voice of con- 
science. The event is never good. How often 
men ask for advice, yet follow their own will only. 
Kypurz: Jehoshaphat’s example ought to make 
us shy of the society of the wicked. The sun of 
grace in his heart became gradually dimmed. At 
first he had courage to remonstrate with Ahab, 
but gradually he comes to silence and indifference, 
even while Micaiah is abused and remanded to 
prison. In the end this evil companionship 
would have cost him his life, if God had not won- 
derfully interposed.—Ver. 30. Unbelief, in Ahab, 
joined hands with superstition. The king despises 
and rejects the word of God which is announced 
to him, and yet he is frightened, and seeks to escape 
the threatened dangers by disguising himself. 
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This stratagem was intended to prove the prophet 
false. Neither cunning nor might avails against 
God’s will. Thou mayest disguise thyself as thou 
wilt, God will find thee when and where no man 
recognizes thee (Ps. exxxix. 7-12). Mult ad 
fatum venere suum, dum fata timent—Ver. 32, 
CraMER: God sometimes lets his children come 
into distress and danger when they have formed 
companionship with the wicked, but he saves 
them again through His goodness and might, that 
they may be the more careful another time. 
Into what distress and danger one is thrown by a 
careless promise (ver. 4), an ill-timed concession, 
and the false shame of taking back one’s promise! 
—Vers. 34 and 35. If not a sparrow falls, nor a 
hair, without His will, how much less can an arrow 
or a ball strike thee unless His hand guides it. 
—BERLEB. Bis. The less of the human there is in 
those things which we commonly call accidents, 
the more there is of the divine. The weal or woe 
of whole nations often depends on those things 
which are called accidents.—Ver. 36. Whatever 
any men, though they were kings, have brought 
together and set up, without God’s approval, that 
is certain to fall to pieces and perish again.— 
Vers, 37 and 38, Ahah’s end (see Histor. § 6). (a) It 
was sudden (1 Sam. xx. 3; Luke xii. 20. From 
sudden death, good Lord, deliver us). (b) It was un- 
repentant (without conviction of sin, or repentance 
for it, or longing for grace and pardon). (c) It was 
shameful, (le was indeed buried with honor, 
like the rich man, Luke xvi. but the dogs lick 
his blood, and his memory does not remain in 
honor, Ps, lxxiii. 19. Therefore, Ps. xc. 12; xxxix. 
5.)—StTarke: As he lived, so he died; as he died, 
so he was judged. The death of Ahab is a testi- 
mony to Rom. xi. 33; Gal. vi. 7; Isai. xl. 8.—Vers. 
39 and 40. What is the profit of leaving behind a _ 
great and grand: house, if one has not set one’s 
house in order (Isai, xxxviii. 1; 1 John ii, 17)? 
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THIRD SECTION. 
THE KINGDOM UNDER JEHOSHAPHAT IN JUDAH, AND AHAZIAH AND JORAM IN ISRAEL 


(1 Kines XXII 41—2 Krxes III. 37.) 
SS > 


A.— Reigns of Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah. 
1 Kies XXII. 41—2 Kines L. 18. 


1 Kines XXII. 41. And Jehoshaphat the son of Asa began to reign over Judah 
in the fourth year of Ahab king of Israel. Jehoshaphat was thirty and five years 
old when he began to reign; andhe reigned twenty and five years in Jerusalem. 
And his mother’s name was Azubah the daughter of Shilhi. And he walked in 
all the way of Asa his father; he turned not aside from it, doing thut which 
was right in the eyes of the Lord: nevertheless the high places were not taken 
away; jor the people offered and burnt incense yet in the high places. And 
Jehoshaphat made [was at] peace with the king of Israel: Now the rest of the 
acts of Jehoshaphat, and his might that he shewed, and how he warred, are 
they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And the 
remnant of the sodomites, which remained in the days of his father Asa, he 


‘took out of the land. There was then no king in Edom: a deputy was king. 


Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold: but they went 
not: for the ships were broken [wrecked] at Ezion-geber. Then said Ahaziah 
the son of Ahab unto Jehoshaphat, Let my servants go with thy servants in 


the ships. But Jehoshaphat would not. 


And Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in 
the city of David his father: and Jehoram his son reigned in his stead. 

Ahaziah the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Samaria the seyven- 
teenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and reigned two years over Israel. 
And he did evil in the sight of the Lord, and walked in the way of his father, 
and in the way of his mother, and in the way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin: For he seryed Baal, and worshipped him, and provoked 
to anger the Lord God of Israel, according to all that his father had done. 
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Cap. I. 1-18. 


Then Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab. And Ahaziah 
fell down through a [window-] lattice in his upper chamber that was in Samaria, 
and was sick: and he sent messengers, and said unto them, Go, inquire of Baal- 
zebub the god of Ekron whether I shall recover of this disease. But the angel 
of the Lord * said to Elijah the Tishbite, Arise, Go up to meet the messengers 
of the king of Samaria, and say unto them, Zs ¢¢ not [omit not] because there is 
not a God in Israel, that ye go to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? 
Now therefore thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not come down from that bed on 
which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die. And Elijah departed. And 
when the messengers turned back unto him, he said unto them, Why are ye 
now turned back? And they said unto him, There came a man up to meet us, 
and said unto us, Go, turn again unto the king that sent you, and say unto him, 
Thus saith the Lord, Js 7 not [omit not] because there is not.a God in Israel, that 
thou sendest to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron? therefore thou shalt 
not come down from that bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die, 
And he said unto them, What manner of man was he which came up to meet 
you, and told you these words? And they answered him, Z/e was a hairy man, 
and girt with a girdle of leather about his loins. And he said, It is Elijah the 
Tishbite. , 

Then the king sent unto him a captain of fifty with his fifty. And he 
went up to him: and, behold, he sat on the top of a hill. And he spake 
unto him, Thou man of God, the king hath said, Come down. And Elijah 
answered and said to the captain of fifty, If I be a man of God, then let fire 
come down from heayen, and consume thee and thy fifty. * And there came 
down fire from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty. Again also he sent unto 
him another captain of fifty with his fifty, And he answered [lifted up his 
voice]|’ and said unto him, O man of God, thus hath the king said, Come down 
quickly. And Elijah answered and said unto them, [him],? If [And if] I de a 
man of God, let fire come down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty. 
And the fire of God came down from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty. 
And he sent again a [third]* captain of the third [om the third] fifty with his 
fifty. And the third captain of fifty went up, and came and fell on his knees. 
before Elijah, and besought him, and said unto him, O man of God, I pray thee, 
let my life, and the life of these fifty thy servants, be precious in thy sight. 
Behold, there came fire down from heaven, and burnt up the two captains of the 
former fifties with their fifties: therefore [but] let my life now be precious in 


* [The correct translation of (1\1", rendered in our version by Lorp, would be The Eternal. This may be regarded as 


a standing correction.] 
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14 thy sight. 
be not afraid of him. 


And the angel of the Lord said unto Elijah, Go down with him:* 
And he arose, and went down with him unto the king. 


16 And he said unto him, Thus saith the Lord, Forasmuch as thou hast sent mes- 
sengers to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron, ¢s i not [omit not] because 
there is no God in Israel to inquire of his word? therefore thou shalt not come 


17 down off that bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die. 


So he 


died according to the word of the Lord which Elijah had spoken, And Jehoram 5 
reigned in his stead, in the second year of Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat king 


18 of Judah; because he had no son, 


Now the rest of the acts of Ahaziah which 


he did, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 11.--The Sept. [Cod. Alex.] have here kai avéBy, kai éAdAnoev, so that they read Syysy for 1. Thenius and 


Keil adopt this reading, citing vers. 9 and 13. 


2 Ver, 12.—[Sept. for omy, mpos avrov, & necessary emendation, 


3 Ver. 13 l woe must be read for owe with Thenius and Keil. 


4 Ver. 15—LiNis has the form of the accusative sign with suffix, instead of SAN the preposition, The distinction 


is not observed in the later language. 
VIB refers tu the king,—W. G. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 41. And Jehoshaphat, the son of Asa, 
&e. 2 Chron. xvii.-xxi. gives a more detailed ac- 
count of the reign of this king, which our author 
here treats with remarkable brevity. On ver. 43, 
of. chap. xv. 9 sq. The statement in the last part 
of ver. 43 is not contradictory to 2 Chron. xvii. 6, 
for the latter place refers to the idolatrous worship 
of Baal and Astarte, on the high places and in the 
groves, while here the author is speaking of the 
worship of Jehovah upon the high places, as in 2 
Chron. xx. 33. (Cf notes on chap. ii.3.) Jehosha- 
phat had peace (ver. 44) as a result of his matri- 
monial alliance with Ahab (2 Chron. xviii. 1), not 
only with that king himself, but also with his suc- 
eessors, Ahaziah and Jehoram. On ver. 45, ef. 
chap. xv. 23, and on ver. 46, cf. chap. xiv. 24, and 
chap. xv. 12. 

Ver. 47. There was then no king in Edom. 
This observation simply serves to introduce what 
the author desired to add, in vers. 48 and 49, as 
especially important, from the history of the reign 
of Jehoshaphat. As Edom at that timie had no 
king of its own, but merely a governor, Jehosha- 
phat could build a merchant-fleet in the Edomitie 
port, Ezion-gebcr, as Solomon had done before 
(chap. ix. 26). The Edomites had been subjugated 


by David (2 Sam. viii. 14), but attempted, in the 


latter part of the reign of Solomon, to regain their 
independence under the leadership of Hadad (chap. 
xi. 14 sq.); we have no information whether at all, 
or to what extent, this attempt succeeded. Keil 
and Ewald are of the opinion that the Hdomites 
joined themselves to the Ammonites and Moabites 
ym their war with Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 1 sq.), 
but were conquered by him, and then placed under 
a governor. There is not, however, the slightest 
mention of the Edomites in 2 Chron. xx. There 
is just as little foundation for the supposition of 
Thenius, that Hadad’s family had died out before 





Ewald, Ledrbuch d. hebr. Spr. § 264, b. and Ges. § 103, 1. R. 1.—The suflix in 


ited cunningly by the quarrels which arose about 
the succession to re-establish the sovereignty of 
Judah over Edom. Only this much is certain, that 
circumstances had arisen in Edom under Jehosha- 
phat which brought about the appointment of a 
governor, and rendered possible the re-establish- 
ment of the trade with Ophir, which had existed 
in the most flourishing period of the kingdom.—On 
Ophir and the Ships of Tarshish, see notes on chap. 
x. 22. The latter were wrecked, as it seems, be- 
fore leaving the harbor of Ezion-geber, by a storm. 
According to 2 Chron. xx. 35 sq., Jehoshaphat 
caused these ships to be built in company with 
Ahaziah, and the prophet Eliezer interpreted their 
destruction to him as a divine punishment for his 
connection with the apostate Ahaziah (ver. 52) 
after he had received a warning on account of his 
alliance with Ahab’(2 Chron. xix. 2). Probably 
he hoped and believed that Ahaziah had better 
purposes than Ahab, and therefore he did not at 
first reject his propositions. When, however, Aha- 
ziah made a second proposal to him (ver. 49) he 
declined to enter into it. In this opinion Keil also 
now agrees, although he formerly assumed that 
the ships were twice destroyed—first, those which, 
according to the passage before us, were destined 
for the voyage to Ophir, and then those which, 
according to 2 Chron. xx. 36, were intended for 
that to Tarshish (in Spain). The death of Jehosh- 
aphat is somewhat anticipated in ver. 50, for 2 
Chron. iii. 7 sg. relates how he made an expedition 
against the Moabites with Jehoram, the successor 
of Ahaziah. 

Ver. 51. Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, &c. For 
the chronological statement: ‘The seventeenth 
year of Jehoshaphat,” which does not coincide 
with the duration of Ahab’s reign (1 Kings xvi. 
29), and the commencement of Jehoshaphat’s reign 
(1 Kings xxii. 41), see below, on 2 Kings viii. 16— 
On ver. 52, cf. chap. xvi. 29-33.—On the ground- 
lessness of the division, which commiences the 


the time of Jehoshaphat, and that the latter prof-! “Second book of the Kings” aftor ver. 53, see § ] 


4 THE SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS. 





f the Introduction. Particularly the first verse 
of the second book stands in close connection with 
the three last verses of the first book, as is evident 
from the words After the death of Ahab. The 
death of this king and the accession of Ahaziah 
were the immediate causes of the attempt of the 
Moabites, who had been tributary ever since the 
time of David (2 Sam. viii. 2), to separate them- 
selves from Israel. We must therefore put this 
attempt before the rest which is related in regard 
to Ahaziah, especially before the construction of 
the merchant-fleet, which he attempted in com- 
pany with Jehoshaphat. War with the revolted 
Moabites did not break out under Ahaziah, who 
did not reign for even two full years, but immedi- 
ately after the accession of his successor, Jehoram 
(chap. iii.). Keil thinks it clear that the revolt of 
the Moabites followed upon their alliance with the 
Armmonites, which is narrated in 2 Chron. xx. 
This alliance, however, was directed aguinst Je- 
hoshaphat and Judah, and in the entire account 
there is no trace whatever that Israel took part in 
the expedition of Jehoshaphat, whereas chap. ili. 
4 sq. treats of a war between Israel and the Moab- 
ites. Piscator correctly states the connection be- 
tween vers. 1 and 2 thus: Myrotavil, ac perinde 
nilil contra Moabitas tenture potuit. 

Chap. i. ver. 2. And Ahaziah fell down 
through a (window-) lattice, kc. According to 
Ewald, with whom Thenius agrees, the passage 
(vers. 2-16) does not come from the same author 
as the other passages which treat of Elijah, viz., 1 
Kings xvii. xviii. and xix., and 2 Kings ii. 1-18, but 
is of later origin than these, as ‘‘is clear from the dif- 
ference of the language in regard to the descent of 
fire from heaven in 1 Kings xvili. 38, and 2 Kings 1. 
10-14, not to speak of the difference in the nature 
of the contents of the two passages.” When the 
narrative is correctly accepted, however, this latter 
difference disappears. Still less can we conclude, 


from the fact that Spy is used of the descent of 
be of 

fire in the first passage and 49) in the second, 

that they have different authors.—nAzaAw is lat- 


tice-work, also snare (Job xviii. 8). It can hardly 
be that we have here to think of the balustrade 
of the flat roof, but rather of the window-opening, 
which was provided with a lattice. For this 
interpretation 43 through is also an argument. 


We may suppose that he leaned too far out through 
the low window, although he does not seem to have 
fallen very far, as it did not cost him his life; pos- 
sibly only on to one of the galleries of the palace. 
That this took place on the occasion of a drinking- 
bout (Krummacher) is a groundless supposition. 
The Sept. render Baal-zebub [mentioned only in 
this passage in the Old Testament] by Baad pviav 
Geov ’Akkapov, and Pliny says (List. Nat. 10, 28): 
Cyrenaici Achorem Deum (invocant) muscarnin niul- 
titudine pestilentiam afferente que protinus intereunt 
postquam litatum est illi Deo He is therefore the 
Baal who protects against the flies, which cause 
sickness and other calamities; ‘ Defender against 
vermin,” like the Zed¢ arduvioc, priaypoc of the 
Hleans (Pausan. viii, 26, 4). Against this com- 
monly received explanation (Gesenius, Movers, 
Ewald, Winer, Real-Worterbuch, i. s, 120), J. G. 
Miiller (Herzog, Hneyc. i. s. 768), with whom Keil 
agrees, maintains that the ‘ Fly-god” cannot have 
Pis name as enemy of flies, but that he was Mvia 








Ge6c, t. e., the fly as god, and therefore «1 idol in 
the form of afly, ‘‘who must have stood i1 a simi- 
lar relation to flies, being a sun-god and si mmer- 
god, as the oracle-god, Apollo, who seit and 
warded off sickness.” Stark (Gaza, s. 260) re- 
marks further: ‘They (the flies) seem, in their 
appearance and disappearance, which depend en- 
tirely upon the weather, to be themselves endowed 
with some prophetic power.” This view, however, 
cannot be made to agree with the words of Pliny, 
and Ahaziah was certainly anxious not only for an 
oracle, but also at the same time and especially for 
recovery from his illness through the help of the 
Fly-god.—Zikron, probably the present Akir, was 
the northernmost of the five principal cities of the 
Philistines (Jos. xiii. 3), and so lay nearest to the 
royal residence, Samaria. [ Cf. Robinson's Biblical 
Feesearches, iii. 22-25.] “Following Ephrem, Vata- 
blus remarks that Ahaziah sent to the Idol at 
Kkron by the advice of Jezebel. 


Ver. 3. But the Angel of the Lord, ke. 
“Not an angel but the angel of ‘the Lord who 
makes known all the revelations of the invisible 
God to the covenant people. C7. Hengstenberg, 
Christoloyie, I. 1, s. 219-232.” (Keil.) We have not to 
think of any external appearances. [7° qt 


is the varying form under which God reveals him- 
self on the earth, on different occasions. Indeed, in 
the older books there is often an ambiguity as to 
which is meant, God himself or some apparition, 
or the representations vary indifferently. Cf Gen. 
xvi. 7,10, 11 (yet ver. 14, ‘‘God of my sight,” 4. e., 
‘‘whom I have seen”’); xxi. 9 sq.; of. Gen. xvii. 15 
sq., and Gen. xviii. 9-16. In Gén. xxii. notice ver. 12, 
at the end, ‘‘from me.” See also chap. xxxi. 11 sq., 
and espec. ver. 13; also the story chap. xxxii. 24-32, 
espec. ver. 30. Cf, further, Ex. iii. 2, 16, 18, and 
iv. 6 sg.; Ex. xii, 21, and xiy./19; Josh) jyingae 
Judges vi. 12 sq., espec. vers. 14, 16 and 23; xiii. 22 
and 23. The latter passages seem to recognize 
the distinction more clearly. Judges xii. 16, the 
angel distinguishes between himself and God. It 
follows that ‘‘ whenever God appears, he does so 
in an angel, and whenever an angel appears, it is 
God who appears in him; so that appearances of 
the angel and appearances of God are the same.” 
Afterwards this method of revelation gave way to 
that of the prophets, with their ‘Thus saith the 
Lord!” In the poetical books we find a personifica- 
tion of wisdom, out of, and alongside of God, (¢ef. 
Job xxvii and all culminates in the logos-doctrine 
of St. John.—W. G. 8.J—Where Elijah was then 
living we do not know. Thenius thinks “ assuredly 
upon Mount Carmel;” but that is contradicted by 
the words, ‘‘Go up to meet the messengers! ” for 
Kkron lay to the south and Carmel to the north of 
Samaria, in entirely opposite directions. We 
should have to suppose then that Elijah started 
much sooner, and came to meet the messengers 
immediately upon their coming out of Samaria.— 
And Blijah departed (ver. 4), 7. e., he did as the 
angel of the Lord had commanded. 


Ver. 5. And when the messengers turned 
back unto him, &c. They must haye received a 
powerful impression from the personal presence 
of Elijah, whom they did not know, since they felt 
themselves compelled at once to turn back and 
bring information to their master. The latter 
asks them in astonishment: Why are ye now 
turned back? as it was impossible that they 


CHAPTER I. 1-18. is} 








eould have been in Ekron. On the words that ye 
go (ver. 3), for which they say in ver. 6 that thou 


sendest, Menken remarks, “They lay the blame | 


entirely upon the king. The prophet, however, 
had spoken in such a way that they might observe 
that they also had incurred guilt, and had made 
themselves accomplices in another’s crime.”— 
paw. (ver. 7) is not exactly jigura ct habitus 


(Vulgata), but the law or rule, as that which 
defines the entire personality, ‘‘the life-rule of 
the individual person” (Keil), his peculiarity, by 
virtue of which he is distinguished, and by which 
he may be recognized. That ayy 2a wis does 


not mean ‘long hair covered his head” (Ewald), is 
clear from the description of the later Elijah (Matt. 
iii. 4). The vir pilosus, hirsutus is the man who is 
clothed in a hairy (black) garment. Such was the 
peculiar dress of the prophets as preachers of re- 
pentance, and it was called (¢f Zech. xiii, 4) 
Wy NTS. It appears that this costume com- 


mencea with Elijah, who was the type of all fol- 
lowing teachers of repentance, and that he was 
distinguished among the prophets of his time by 
means of it. (The 400 prophets of Ahab, 1 Kings 
xxii. 6, certainly did not wear this dress.) The 
girdle, generally the most expensive article of 
dress and the emblem of office, was made of 
leather only in the case of the poor and low 
(Winer, 7.- W.-B. i. s. 448). In the case of the 
prophet the leather girdle signified self-denial and 
contempt for worldly ornament and grandeur, so 
that it corresponded perfectly to the coarse gar- 
ment of hair (¢f the contrast, Matt. xi. 8), Hebr. 
sain SA; 

Ver. 9. Then the king sent, &c. Elijah had 
immediately withdrawn again, whether unto Car- 
mel remains uncertain; but certainly Ahaziah 
must have discovered his place of abode. The 
hostile intention of the king shows itself in the 
sending of soldiers; certainly some act of violence 
was proposed. Perhaps he feared lest the dis- 
ciples of the prophets, or other adherents of 
Elijah, might offer resistance. Mwald thinks he 
was going ‘to have him brought down and then 
(as, of course, is clear) executed.” The army of 
Israel was divided up into bodies of 1,000, 100, and 
50 (Num. xxxi, 14, 48; 1 Sam. viii. 12), each of 
which had its own leader, sys (Winer, i, s. 683). 


The address of the ieader has a military sound: 
Thou man of God, the king hath said, Come 
down! That the designation, ‘“Man of God.” 
was, in his mouth, not conviction, but scorn, is 
shown by the haughty and dictatorial ‘‘ Come 
down!” (775). The “and” with which the answer 


of Elijah begins (ver. 10) must not be omitted, as 
it is in the Vulg. and Luther, “since Elijah is 
thought of in this first answer (otherwise in 
ver. 12) as joining his speech immediately to that 
of the captain” (Thenius). The sense of the 
answer is: Thou callest me contemptuously and 
seoffinely ‘man of God;” but the Lord will show 
thee that I am such—thou shalt experience it. 
[Patrick quotes a gloss of Abarbinel to this effect: 
“Tf Ibe a man of God, as thou sayest, but dost 
not think, then I am not bound to obey the king 
but God, nor am I subject to his power, but to 
God’s, who will make thee know that He judgesin 
the earth.”|—[And there came down fire from 





heaven, &c. These words do not convey dn intelli 
gible description of any physical event of which wa 
can conceive. If we try to realize the incident in 
imagination we tind it impossible. It is not the 
ordinary difficulty which attaches to an ordinary 
miracle. There we cannot tell how a thing came 
to pass, though we can see what the record means 
to assert. We can imagine that a man who never 
had spoken should open his mouth and speak, 
though we cannot conceive how he could be 
enabled to do so. Here, however, the words do 
not describe any external.phenomenon which is 
conceivable, not to say anything about the diffi- 
culty which attaches to every miracle of seeing 
how it was done. We cannot tell what the author 
means to assert to have come to pass, for the 
words by which he refers to it do not give usa 
sufficient description of it. It is evident, therefore, 
that they refer back vaguely to a terrible judg- 
ment, the accurate ‘literal details of which were 
lost. It was only thus remembered as something 
strange, shocking, and supernetural. See Histor. 
§ 5, where Bihr seems inclined to take the statement 
figuratively, as a designation of the vengeance of 
God.—W. G. §.] The second captain who was 
sent (ver. 11) surpasses the first, instead of taking 
warning by his fate, in that he adds to the ‘Come 
down!” mI, “quickly,” thereby insinuating a 


threat. How the king received information of the 
destruction of his two expeditions we cannot de- 
termine, as no hint is given of it. The Berleburger 
Bibel says that the people of the neighborhood 


acquainted him with it—owhy in ver. 13 cannot 
mean “for the third time” (de Wette). If it cannot 
be referred to the fifty, as Keil explained it in his 
earlier edition, then we must read wey as Thenius 


does, @.e., ‘a third,” according to the story which 
immediately follows.—Afraia of him (ver. 15), 7. e., 
not, as Thenius would have it taken, “of the 
captain,” but ‘of the king” (Seb. Smith, K¢il), for 
it is clear that }$)51) is opposed to jnjiN. He goes 


down with him to the king. One would be glad 
to learn something more about the meeting of 
Klijah and Ahaziah, but the account is here (vers. 
16 and 17), as in fact throughout, very brief and 
even disjointed. On that very account, however, 
it is the more pregnant, and bears the more dis- 
tinetly the character of genuineness and originality. 
In later times events were not narrated in such 
compressed form. Here, just as in other cases, 
Klijah reappears suddenly, and disappears again, 
and no one knows whence he comes or 
whither he goes. The manner in which 
Krummacher delineates Elijah’s meeting with 
Ahazizh (Zias der Thisb., s. 847) is indeed capti- 
vating, but, nevertheless, entirely arbitrary.—In 
ver. 17, the Sept., the Syriae version, and the 
Vulgata add after “ Jehoram,” “his brother.” (Cf. 
chap. ili. 1, where he is called the son of Ahab.) 
On the date of his succession, In the second year 
of Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, which it is 
extremely difficult to fix, see notes on 2 Kings, 
viii. 16, 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The retgn of Jehoshaphat was a very success 
ful and prosperous one for Judah, both internally 


~~. 
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and externally, as is clear from the detailed ac- 
count of the Chronicles. The author does not 
enter more particularly into the details of its his- 
tory, evidently because from the time of the divi- 
sion of the kingdom on, his main object was rather 
to give a representation of the monarchy in Israel 
until its downfall. When, however, after a more 
general description of the reign of Jehoshaphat, he 
states that that king caused ships to be built which 
were intended to bring gold from Ophir (vers. 
48-50), that is not a disconnected statement 
which was inserted accidentally or arbitrarily, but 
it stands in immediate connection with the preced- 
ing general characterization, and supplements it in 
an essential point. One cannot fail to recognize 
that there is therein a reference back to the time 
of Solomon, who first established a regular com- 
merce with Ophir, and by that, as a principal 
means, laid the foundation for the wealth and 
prosperity of his kingdom (chap. ix. 26-28; x. 
11, 22 sq.; 2 Chron. ix. 21 sq.). Jehoshaphat’s aim, 
after he liad established legal order in his domin- 
ions as far as possible, reduced the neighboring 
peoples to subjection again, and concluded peace 
with the brother kingdom, was to restore those 
times of prosperity, and to bring his realm up to 
the height of that of Solomon once more. ‘The 
glory of the kingdom, however, as it had existed 
under Solomon, was, according to the purpose of 
God, forever gone by (see 1 Kings xii.; Histor. § 2). 
Its return was not a part of the divine plan of sal- 
vation, and every human attempt to restore it must 
necessarily fail. The fleet of Jehoshaphat went 
down in the harbor of Ezion-geber, even before it 
had sailed out, and that, too, not by human /ault, 
but by a storm, that is to say, by a dispeisation 
of God. 

2. As regards his relation to Jehovah, which was 
the main point for every Israclitish king, Ahaziah 
was one of the very worst of them. This is 
marked. in the general description, by the fact 
that it is said of him, not only that “he did evil in 
the sight of the Lord,” and ‘‘ walked in the ways 
of Jeroboam,” but that it is also added, “in the way 
of his father,” nay even also (which is observed of 
no other king), “‘in the way of his mother,” the 
fanatical, idolatrous, and bloodthirsty Jezebel, who 
was still living, and perhaps controlled him even 
more than she had controlled his father. All the acts 
of God during the reign of his father, of which he 
had been eye-witness and ear-witness, the proofs of 
God’s power, iong-suffering, and justice, even the 
tragical end of Ahab, had made no impression upon 
him. All had passed by him, and left no eftect 
behind. For this very reason, then, in the first 
place, he is worse than Ahab. That he surpassed 
lim in his alienation from Jehovah became appa- 
rent at the approach of his early death. So far 
from being brought to his senses by the unfortu- 
nate accident which ultimately caused his death, 
and seeking refuge in the God of his fathers, he 
sent messengers to a foreign divinity to seek 
counsel and help from him. He thereby trans- 
gressed not only the general and chief com- 
mandment (Ex. xx. 3), but also the special 
commandment (Levit. xix. 31; xx. 6, 27; Deut. 
xviii. 10 and 11), which threatened with ex- 
termination those who questioned soothsayers 
and wizards. That was a public and practical 
declaration that he esteemed the Fly-god of the 
Philistines above the living God of Israel; aud it 





was a formal degradation and contempt, even an 
insult, of the latter. Such a crime had not pre- 
viously been committed by a king, and, if ever, 
then certainly now, the time was come for the 
zealous defender of the name of the God of Israel 
to “break forth like a fire” (Sirach xlviii. 1) from 
his concealment, and to announce to the bold 
scoffer the divine retribution. Tyen this terrible 
announcement, however, was not sufficient to hum- 
ble the dying man or to bring him to repentance; 
it rather embittered him and filled him with anger, 
and even with plans of murder. He sends outa 
band of myrmidons, in order to get possession of 
the person of the prophet, and when these meet 
with a frightful fate, he does not even yet recog- 
nize in it the hand of the Almighty, Lut, with a 
display of impotent stubbornness, sends out a new 
band of men. But neither does .he destruction of 
this company also bend his hard and stubborn dispo- 
sition; he sends out a third time a band of soldiers. 
All this he does while on his death-bed, face to 
face with death, so completely has all reverence 
for what is sacred abandoned him, and been sup- 
planted by a stubbornness and wilfulnmess which 
extends even to madness. Ahab even had bowed 
hivself and humbled timself (1 Kings xxi. 27) 
when Elijah announced to hus the judgment of 
God; Jeroboam even sent, when his sca was sick, 
to the prophet Ahijah (1 Kings xiy. 2); but 
Ahaziah perseveres in his senseless perversity, and 
so falls far below both of these. At last, however, 
he is obliged to héar his condemnation from the 
mouth of the prophet, when he is, as it were, bound 
hand and foot, and only death overcomes his stub- 
born heart. 

3. The Prophet Elijah appears in general here, 
just as he a:ways has up to this point, as the av7p 
rpodyrne Ovvatoc tv epyw Kei év Abyw (cf. Luke xxiv. 
19). He steps forth suddenly from obscurity, “as 
it were borne on by the storm, with his fiery 
strength and his fiery tongue” (Ewald). His 
weighty, irresistible personality, and his forcible, 
energetic speech, make such an impression on the 
messengers of the king, who do not know him 
(ver. 8), that they do not dare to carry out the 
orders of their despotic master, but turn back 
without further action. As always, so also here, 
“when they sought to seize him and make him a 
prisoner, he was not to be reached ;” the emissaries — 
came to disgrace. Without fear, courageous and 
unterrified, he appears before the king himself, as 
he had once done before his father, and announces 
to the fixed and stubborn man his approaching 
death. Moreover, in this case, where he has to 
deal with apostasy in its extremest form, one side 
of his peculiar calling and position in the historical 
development of the plan of salvation comes into es- 
pecial relief, namely, the function of avenging judge. 
As the second Moses, and second founder of the 
broken covenant, it was his task, before all else, 
to bear witness, both by word and deed, to the 
wrath and fiery jealousy of God against anything 
idolatrous (see above, the Historicainotes on 1 Kings 
xvii. § 1). He is the representative and instru- 
ment of the jealousy of the divine Judge, the 
herald of the divine retributive justice, and on that 
account the prototype of all the forerunners of the 
great and terrible day of judgment (Mal. iv. 5) 
so that Sirach (xlviii. 10), at the end of his eulogy 
of him, says: 6 Kataypageic év édeypoic ei¢ Kaipoig 
kor doat opyiv mpo Svuov. It is characterist c that 
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Elijah finishes his public activity, which had been 
directed against apostasy, by an act in the ca- 
pacity of a judge, and thereby seals, as it were, 
the position which he occupies in the history of 
salvation. 

4. The two leaders who perish, together with their 
soldiers, are not to be considered ‘“ simply as tools 
of a will which opposed itself to Jehovah ;” so that 
“the question whether their fate was a just punish- 
ment or not is an idle one” (Thenius). On the 
contrary, they participated in the feelings of their 
master (suu/aivoytes TO oko TOU TETONGdTOC, Says 
Theodoret justly), as is seen from the fact that 
they, as faithful myrmidons of their abandoned 
master, scoff at the greatest of all prophets, whom 
they, joo, know to be such. They despised in 
him the holy and almighty God of Israel, whose 
servant he was. The third captain was also a 
“tool” of the king; but he did not share in his 
feelings, and was spared just on that account. 
Whereas in his case the address, ‘‘ Man of God,” 
Was an expression of conviction and respect, it 
had been conscious, intentional, and insolent con- 
tempt in the mouth of both the others. They are 
representatives of the apparent power of the 
apostate, godless monarchy, which seeks to op- 
pose the divine purpose by human power, and 


which, when it has already experienced the use- 


lessness of opposition, nevertheless still perseveres 
in its criminal obstinacy, until it proves its own 
impotence, and then finally perishes. That was 
destined to hold good here, which Moses once said 
in a similar case: “‘ And in the greatness of thine 
excellency thou hast overthrown those that rose 
up against thee: thou sentest forth thy wrath, 
which consumed them as stubble” (Exod. xv. 7); 
and also what Isaiah prophesied of the astrologers, 


_ &e., of Babylon: “ Behold they shall be as stub- 


ble; the fire shall burn them; they shall not de- 
liver themselves from the power of the flame.” 

5. The conduct of Elijah towards the captains has 
given offence on the supposition of their innocence, 
and has been made a ground of blame against the 
prophet. Winer (/2.- W.-B. i. s. 318) fails to find the 
“moral” of it, and Nwald (Geschichte Israels, iii. 
s. 546; 3d ed., s. 588) sees in this action a proof 


’ that this narrative springs from a much later time 


than the other ones about Elijah, ¢.e., from a time 
when the history of the prophet had been’ ex- 
panded beyond the limits which had been observed 
earlier, and had been moulded in more and more 
gigantic proportions, and ina much stiffer manner; 
so that “one might almost say that a Brahminic- 
Indian legend upon the acts of some Jogin had 
been produced from it.” Even in earlier times it 
seems to have been believed that Christ, at least 
indirectly, expressed disapproval of Elijah (Luke 
ix. 55) when he rebuked (éreriugyoe) his disciples 
who wished to do o¢ kai ’HAlac éoinoe, so that 
these words are omitted in some otherwise impor- 
tant manuscripts, and in the Vulgata, in order not 
to endanger the reputation of the prophet. -This 
view rests, however, upon an entire misconception 
of the narrative before us, and of the relation 
between the economy of the Old and the New 
Testaments. For we have here not the act of 
revenge of a prophet who was instigated by per- 
sonal jealousy, but an act of divine judgment, and 
arevelition of God’s wrath against all godlessness 
and wickedness of men, who “hold the truth in 
unrighteousness” [restrain the truth in a spirit of 





unrighteousness]. (Rom. i. 18; ii. 5). All judg. 
ments of God are represented in the Old Testa- 
ment as a consuming fire (Num. xi. 1; xvi. 35; 
Deut. xxxii. 22; Ps. xxi. 9s5q.; Isai. xxvi. 11; 
Kzek. xv. 6 and 7; Job xx. 26, &c.). He himself 
even, in His retributive justice, is called a consum- 
ing fire (Deut. iv. 24; ix. 3; of. Heb. xii. 29; x. 27), 
It is, therefore, perfectly in accordance with the 
concrete and literal character which the Old 
Testament economy bears throughout, that this 
actual fire should be the form of revelation of 
the divine wrath, so that in many places we can 
hardly distinguish whether it is intended to be 
taken literally or figuratively. Just as once the 
rebellious host of Korah was consumed by fire, 
and so Moses’ authority, as the servant of God, 
was ratified (Num. xvi. 35), so the scoffing 
band of the idolatrous Ahaziah perished, and 
thereby the second Moses was corroborated as 
the man of God. As an act of divine judgment 
this catastrophe lacks ‘‘moral” so little that it is 
rather a revelation of the highest moral intensity 
«a testimony to the unchangeable justice and 
holiness of God. . Whoever finds it shocking must 
be still more shocked at the prophetic declaration 
—‘God is jealous and the Lord revengeth; the 
Lord revengeth and is furious; the Lord will take 
vengeance on His adversaries, and He reserveth 
wrath for His enemies. Who can stand before 
His indignation ? and who can abide in the fierce- 
ness of His anger? His fury is poured out like 
fire, and the rocks are thrown down by Him” 
(Nahum i. 2-6). Christ does not blame Hlijah, 
but His disciples, because in their dissatisfaction, 
which was just enough in itself, they did not dis- 
tinguish between the time of Hlijah and the time 
which had begun with Him, the promised Son of 
Man and owryp, and entirely mistook Him, that is 
to say, His calling and station in the plan of re- 
demption, as contrasted with that of Klijah. Men- 
ken remarks on the passage before us: “‘ Any one 
who is acquainted, even in a slight degree, with 
the theocratical constitution of Israel; any one who 
sees how necessary such acts of God and of His 
prophets were, for the confusion and overthrow of 
idol-worship, and for the foundation and conser- 
vation of the knowledge and adoration of the 
one sole living God; any one who has a genuine 
love to God, and a zeal that the name of God shall 
be kept holy upon earth: such an one will not be 
repelled by this action of God and His prophet. 
Many, however, with whom this is not the case, 
who, themselves indifferent towards God and His 
kingdom, would gladly have all dispositions of 
men towards God regarded as insigniticant, have 
been repelled by it; they have imputed to the 
prophet therein a carnal and unholy violence, and 
an angry-spirited and revengeful jealousy, and 
have blamed him accordinely. .... Klijah might 
do much which was not becoming for Jesus the 
suffering Lamb of God. .... In his position and 
in his time he had to be rather terrible and grand 
than mild and lovely; he had to punish, condemn, 
and revenge, rather than to teach, forgive, and 
console, viii.) His calling was to be, not a fire to 
warm, but a consuming flame against unrighteous- 
ness and godlessness.” 

6. To try to explain and do away with what % 
miraculous in this narrative is vain labor, as it is 
in other and similar cases. The naturalistic expla 
nation, which points to lightning or the fiery wind- 
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simoom, or to a forcible scattering of the troops 
by the numerous ‘‘sons [disciples] of the pro- 
phets” (Hxeget. Handbuch on the passage), has 
indeed been abandoned; but, on the other hand, 
the entire story has been explained as mythical or 
legendary, and reference has been made to “ pa- 
rallel passages in the classics.” ‘When the 
Persians advance against the temple at Delphi, 
lightnings descend from heaven upon them (Herod 
viii. 37); and when the Gauls under Brennus are 
going to storm Delphi, there occurs an earthquake 
with storm and hail, whereby great destruction is 
caused among them (Justin, xxiv. 8).” The legend 
“expresses only the general idea that the Divinity 
protects His favorites at all times, even by unusual 
means, and hears their prayers even when they ask 
for what is extraordinary ” (Knobel, Proplet. der 
Hebrier, ii. s. 82; Rodiger, Hall. Encyc., i. 33, s. 322). 
This view fails utterly to perceive, in the first place, 
that the thing to be accomplished here is a judg-|. 
ment upon the apostate and stubborn king and his 
emissaries, and that the protection which is given 
to Jélijah is only a subordinate matter. What 
necessity was there then for just such a judgment, 
if nothing more was to be expressed by it than this 
general idea, which might have been affirmed in 
«a hundred other ways? - What parallel there is, 
finally, between the Persians and Gauls who ad- 
vanced against Delphi, and perished by lightning 
and earthquake, and the soldiers whom Ahaziah 
sent out against Elijah, it is difficult to see, for 
one might as well find parallels to this narrative 
in all the accidents wherein men have perished, 
while on the way hither and thither, by lightning 
or earthquake. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 41-50. Wtrrs. Summ.: All Christian 
rulers and governors ought to follow the example of 
the pious king Jehoshaphat—to do what is pleasing 
to God, to walk in His ways without departing from 
them, to maintain and extend pure religion, to re- 
move and destroy what is evil, and especially not to 
permit whoredom, but with earnestness to do away 
with it and punish it, and to guard themselves 
from having too much intercourse with godless 
persons, or from entering into any covenant with 
them, because this leads to no good, as indeed 
Jehoshaphat got only danger and loss by it. 
Every one should profit by the life-experience of 
Jehoshaphat. All that he undertook according to 
God’s word and will went on fortunately and 
attained good success, and was attended with 
blessing; but all that he undertook in con- 
junction with Ahab and Ahaziah turned out un- 
fortunately: there was no blessing upon that.— 
Vers. 44-47. See notes on chap. xv. 12, 14.— 
Ver. 49. The heart of man proposes its own way, 
but the Lord alone allows it to proceed therein. 
(Prov. xvi. 9.) He often confounds our purposes 
and destroys our plans, which reach so far and so 
high, that we may not become puffed up, but Jearn 
to yield to His holy will and to say: ‘“‘It is the 
Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him good” (1 
Sam. iii. 18).—Ver. 50. What. God has clearly de- 
stroyed, as a punishment, that let us not build up 
again at the counsel or demand of any man; for, 
when He breaks in pieces, it cannot avail to ‘build 
again (Job xii. 14).—So Jehoshaphat would not 





build again. The offers of a man who had de- 
parted from God, even if he offer thee ever +e 
much profit and pleasantness, do thou reject with 
determined will; for “what is a man profited,” we. 
(Matt. xvi. 26.) 

Vers. 51-53. STARKE: It is bad enough indeed 
when one or the other of one’s parents is godless, 
but how much more when neither fears God? How 
can we hope for the good nurture of children in 
that case? The power of example is not greater 
in any relation than in that of parents to children. 
The way in which the father or mother walks has 
more influence upon the children than all the doe- 
trines and teachings which they give them.— 
Wetrrs. SumM.: Itis not praiseworthy, nor a thing 
which one can satisfactorily answer for before God, 
if the parents and ancestors have been godless or 
the adherents of a false religion, that the children 
sho ald do the same and follow in their footsteps; 

‘ it will not suffice before God to say: ut 
be: ieve what my parents and ancestors believed. 
Tl.ey were of this religion, and I will not believe 
that they have been damned.” 

Vers. 2-8. Wirtu: King Ahaziah on his death- 
bed. (a) The sending to Kkron; (6) the message 
of the prophet.—Vers. 2--4. KrumMMAcuER: The 
journey to Ekron. (a) The seeking for refuge in 
Ekron; (%) the jealousy of God; (c) Jesus the only 
refuge (in Him rests our confidence and strength). 
Vers. 2 to 17. In Ahaziah we see the folly of god- 
lessness (Ps. xiv. 1 and 2). (a) In the dark val- 
ley, in which he must journey, he seizes, not upon 
the staff and support which could comfert him 
(Ps. xxiii. 4), but upon a stalk of straw; he makes 
a work of man’s hands his consolation in life and 
in death; that is the height of folly. (0) He will 
hear nothing of death, and hates and persecutes 
him who reminds him of death; death comes, how- 
ever; it is inevitable. To avoid every thought of 
death, and to escape from everything which may 
remind us of it, is the greatest folly, for we must 
all depart sometime (Ps. xxxix. 5), and appear be- 
fore Him who will give to each according to his 
deeds (Rom. ii. 6). (c) He sends soldiers against 
the prophet who announces to him the judgment 
of God, and thinks that he cau thereby set aside 
the judgment itself. But to attempt to do away 
with the truth of God, and to accomplish some- 
thing perferce against the decision of God by 
means of human power and might, is the greatest 
folly.—Vers. 1 and 2. God does not leave him- 
self without a witness even in the case of those 
who have long ago abandoned Him and turned 
their backs upon Him. He seeks with all labor 
and care to call them home. Well is it for them, 
then, if they understand the testimony, and donot, 
like Ahaziah, become still more stubborn.—Ver. 2. 
If a man has once torn himself away from the liv- 
ing God and His Word, he does not, as infidelity 
pretends, become wiser and more enhghtened, but 
only teo often he becomes the prey of the most 
insipid and foolish superstition. How many do 
not believe in an holy, omniscient, and just God, 
to whom they must give an account of all they de 
and leave undone, but on the contrary in ghosts, 
or in the word of a gypsy, and seize upon the 
most senseless means in need and sickness. It is 
possible to so lose God that one does not find Him 
even when face to face with death. KRUMMACHER: 
Instead of the oracle at Ekron we have to-day 
clairvoyants and mesmerists; and even if we do 
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not haye soothsayers and persons who foretell by 
cards (the number of whom, however, among the 
common people, is far greater than is commonly 
believed), still there are ‘‘signs” and dreams upon 
which people trust, and on which they rest the 
peace of their hearts, as if it were upon oracles 
from idols. . While people smile at the 
magicians of carlier times, and their arts, with a 
mien of superiority, they are not ashamed to take 
refuge in all sorts of amulets, or to expect help 
now from this and now from that sympathetic 
cure. Is that not “going to Ekron?” 
{CompREHENSIVE ComMENTARY: The inquiry of 
Ahaziah ‘‘was very foolish. We should be more 
thoughtful of our duty than our fortune, what will 
become of us after death, than how, or when, or 
where, we shall die; and more desirous to be told 
how to conduct ourselves wel) in sickness, and get 
good to our souls by it, than whether we shall re- 


cover.” |—Ver. 3. Wurrs. Summ.: All those who’ 


make use of formule of blessing or other irregular 
means, in sickness, seek help from Baal-zebub. God 
has given an example in the case of Ahaziah, how 
angry He is at this, and how severely He means to 
punish such idolatry.—Is it then because, &c. 
Wirth: The men of vur time run hither and 
thither in their dissatisfaction and need of help. 
Is there then no longer any God in our nineteenth 
century, that men do not take refuge in Him? Is 
there then no Gospel, which is the power of God, 
and a light wpon our pathway? Is there then no 
longer a Saviour Jesus Christ, who calls: “ behold, 
I make all things new? ”—The Word of God is the 
sole, true, and correct oracle, which we are to 
question, and to take counsel of, in every circum- 
stance of life, and in all darkness and doubt. This 
generation, however, seeks light, wisdom, and truth 
among the Philistines, the wise and prudent of this 
world, who give out that the Word of the Lord is 
an old and unreliable book which no longer satis- 
fies the existing grade of cultivation. [‘t They that 
will not inquire of the Word of God for their com- 
fort shall be made to hear it, whether they will or 
no, to their amazement.” |—That ye go, &c. Who- 
soever lends himself to be the messenger and ser- 
vant of superstition, and of contempt for God, 
makes himself a participant in the guilt of them; 
we must obey God rather than man.—Vers. 4-8. 
If the: messengers had brought to the king a de- 
claration of the Fly-god, he would lave accepted 
it with faith, but he rejected the word of the 
prophet because it did not conform to his wishes; 
nay, it even filled him with anger and plans of 
murder. Men value the falsehood which flatters 
their inclinations and wishes, higher than the truth 
which corrects them and demands sacrifices and 
penitence of them.—Vers. 7 and 8. “He who 
preaches penitence, conversion, sacrifice, and self- 
denial, to others, but still shows by all his con- 
duct and external behavior, that he himself loves 
the world, and what is in the world, and that he 
is not above the world, such an one belongs to the 
false prophets, with whom we must be upon our 
guard. 

Vers. 9-17. KrumMAcHER: The sermon in fire. 
(a) Ahaziah’s attack upon Elijah; (®) the proph- 





et’s victory; (c) Ahaziah’s end.—Wirtu: Elijah 
as messenger of the judgment of God. (a) The 
annihilation of the two fifties; (v) the sparing of 
the third fifty; (c) a visit to the sick-bed.—The 
judgment of God upon Ahaziah and his troops an 
image of the great and terrible day of the Lord (see 
the Historical section) for the warniug of all scoflers 
and stubborn contemners of God.—Elijah in trutha 
Man of God. (a) How he sustains himself in that 
position in his relations to God (viz., by faithful 
obedience and faithful courage); (b) how God 
sustains lim in it in relation to his enemies (viz., 
by powerful protection, and by the annihilation of 
his enemies, Ps. xci. 1 sq.).—Ver. 9. Every servant 
of the Lord who is really earnest in his office must 
make up his mind that rude, low, and godless men 
will scorn him and name him ‘Man of God” in 
mockery. Although no fire from heaven falls down 
to destroy them, yet the word of the Lord stands 
firm for all time: ‘He that despiseth you,” &c. 
(Luke x. 16), and the Lord will not leave those 
unpunished who despise Him in His servants, and 
exercise their wit upon the calling of reconciliation 
(Isai. xl. 10 and 11).—Great rulers always find 
people who will lend themselves as instruments 
of their perverted will, who execute, with exact- 
ness and without. scruple, what “the king says,” 
but do not trouble themselves at all about what 
God says.—Ver. 1l sg. HaALu: It is the sure sien of 
approaching ruin when men will not allow them- 
selves to be warned. Those deserve only to be 
made examples of punishment who will not take 
warning from the example of otkers.—Ver. 13 sq. 
God does not let anything be forced from Him by 
pertinacity, but to the humble He grants grace. 
That which can never be gained by perseverance 
and resistance, is reached by earnest, humble, and 
sincere prayer.—OsIANDER: If we perform our 
duty, God has the hearts of men in His hand in 
such a way that He leads them whither He will. 
So it often happens that those who seek to kill us 
in our absence, in our presence dare not open their 
mouths (John vii. 44-46)—Vers. 15 and 16. A 
minister of God must not fear to. hold up their 
sius before sinners and scoflers upon the death- 
bed, and to draw their attention to the judgment 
of God, in order that, if possible, even in the last 
hour, they may come to a knowledge of that which 
belongs to their peace. for (Mzek. xxxiii. 8 and 9), 
to offer eternal blessedness to the rich and great, 
instead of calling them to repentance, is the worst 
transgression of a prophet.—To conceal the ap- 
proach of his end from one who is sick unto death, 
and to hold all thoughts of it from him, or even to 
console him with false hopes of recovery, is no gen- 
uine love; for no man can be properly prepared 
for death who does not think of it often and much. 
He who in days of health has often, in the pres- 
ence of God, thought upon death, does not shrink 
before the message: “Set thine house in order; 
for thou shalt die, and not live.” (Isai. xxxviii. 1.)— 
Ver. 9-16. Elijah aud the Disciples of Jesus who 
wish to imitate Him (Luke ix. 51-57). (a) The 
reason why He blames and rebukes thom; ())} 
whereto He calls and encourages them see Llis- 
torical, § 5). 
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B.—Elijah’s departure and Elisha’s first appearance as Prophet. 
Cuap. II. 1-25. 


And it came to pass, when the Lord would take up Elijah into heaven by a 
whirlwind, that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal. And Elijah said unto 
Elisha, Tarry here, I pray thee; for the Lord hath sent me to Beth-el. And 
Elisha said dnto him, ‘As the Lord liv eth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee. So they went down to Beth-el. And the sons [pupils] of the prophets 
that were at Beth-el came forth to Elisha, and said unto him, WKnowest thou that 
the Lord will take away thy master from thy head to-day ? And he said, Yea, 
I know 7 ; hold ye your peace. And Elijah said unto him, Elisha, tarry here, 
I pray thee ; for the Lord hath sent me to Jericho, And he said, As the Lord 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. So they came to Jericho, 
And the sons of the prophets that eee at Jericho came to Elisha, and said unto 
him, Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy master from thy head 
to- -day ? And he answered, Yea, I know it; bold’ye your peace. And Elijah 
said unto him, Tarry, I ey thee, here; for the Lord ‘hath sent me to Jordan. 
And he said, As the Lord liv eth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. 
Aud they two went on. And fifty men of the sons of the prophets went, and 
stood to view [over against them] afar off: and they two stood by Jordan. 
And Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped 7 together, aud smote the waters, and 
they were divided hither and thither, so that they two went over on dry ground, 
And it came to pass, when they were gone over, that Elijah said unto Elisha, 
Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be taken aw ay mee thee. And Elisha 

said, I pray thee, let‘a double ‘portion of thy spirit be upon me. And he said, 

Thou hast’ asked a hard thing [to obtain, Banr]: severtheless, if thou see me 
uhen I am taken from thee, it ‘shall be so unto thee; but if not, it shall not be 
so. And it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, there 
appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder H 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into [towards] heaven. And Elisha saw it, 
and he Aco My father, my father, the [thou, om the| chariot of Israel, and the 
[omit the | horsemen thereof! And he saw him no more: and so he took hold 
of his own clothes, and rent them in two picces, 

[Then] He took up also [emit also] the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, 
and went back, and stood by the bank of Jordan; And he took the mantle of 
Elijah that fell from him, and smote the waters, and said, Where és the Lord 
God of Elijah [even He]? And when he also fom also] had smitten the waters, 
they parted hither and thither: and Elisha went over. And when the sons of 
the prophets which were to view [omit to view] at Jericho saw him [from the 
opposite side], they said, The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they 
came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground before him, And they 
said unto him, behold now, there be with thy servants fifty strong men; let 
them go, we pray thee, and seek thy master: lest peradventure’ the Spirit of 
the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him upon some mountain,’ or into 
some yalley.”. And he said, Ye shall not send. And when they urged him till] 
he was ashamed [to refuse them, pihr], he said, Send. They sent therefore fifty 
men; and they sought three days, put found him not. And when they came 
again to him, (for he tarried at ta icho,) he said unto them, Did I not say unto 
you, Go not ? 

And the men of the city said unto Elisha, Behold, I pray thee, the situation 
[inhahiting]* of this city 7s pleasant, as my lord seeth: but the water és naught 
[bad], and the ground barren [the locality causes barrenness].° And he said, 
Bring me a new cruse, and put salt therein. And they brought 7 to him. And 
he went forth unto the spring of the waters, and cast the salt in there, and said, 
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Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters; there shall not be from thence 


any more death or barren /and [barrenness, omit land].* 


So the waters were 


healed unto this day, according to the saying of Elisha which he spake. 


23 


And he went up from thence unto Beth-el: 


and as he was going up by the 


way, there came forth little children [young persons] out of the city, and mocked 


24 


hina, and said unto him, Go up, thou bald head; 


go up, thou bald head. And 


he turned back, and looked on them, and cursed them in the name of the Lord. 


And there came forth two she bears out of the wood, and tare 


25 children of them. 


he returned to Samaria, 


forty and two 


And he went from thence to mount Carmel, and from thence 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 15.— [7332 from over against. Sept. eéevavtias: Vulg. e contra: Bunsen: “on the other side.” 


2 Ver. 16.—[The Sept. add ev 7@ "Iopdavy. The chetib nina would be the regular furm for the plur. of NS". 


The form 


found, however (in Ezekiel), is nvxXi, which the keri proposes to insert here. 


BViex 19D) AWN, literally, inhabiting the city good; 4. ¢., the city is a good one to inhabit. navn, causing 


barrenness. 
animals. 


Bayer: a1.—[nbavin, a participial noun, describing the action, miscarrying; 


8] 


miscarrying from it” (asa cause). Cf on-ver. 19.—W. G. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And it came to pass, when, &c. The 
following event certainly belongs to the time after 
the death of Ahaziah (chap. i. 17), and probably to 
the beginning of the reign of Jehoram, for in the 
19th verse the public activity of Elisha begins, 7. e., 
that is the time when he stepped into the place 
of Elijah, and stood at the head of the prophets. 
The war with the Moabites, in which Elisha as- 
sumes so important a position (cf chap. iii.), must 
have begun soon after Jehoram’s succession to the 
throne (chap. i.1). The letter which came into the 
hands of eas from Elijah, according to 2 
Chron. xxi. 12, proves nothing to the contrary 


(see below, ain § 3, b).—On nipwmra see 


notes on ver. 11. The first half of the verse forms 
the title of the entire passage.—Gilgal cannot here 
be a place between Jericho and the Jordan (Jos. iy. 
19; v. 10), for Elijah and Hlisha went down from 
there to Bethel (37755), and came from. Bethel to 


Jericho. It is rather, as in Deut. xi. 30, the place 
known now as Jiljilia, which was on an elevated 
site, southwest of Seilun (Shiloh), near to the 
road leading from the latter place to Jericho (cf. 
Thenius and Keil on the passage ; Raumer, Palist. 
8.155). This Gilgal, which lay in Ephraim, and not 
the one in Judah, is the one referred to also by the 
prophets Amos (iv. 4) and Hosea (iv. 15) who men- 
tion it, together with Bethel, as chief seat of the 
false worship of Jehovah. Probably it was pre- 
cisely on this account that schools of tle prophets 
were founded there, which should counteract the 
error. 

Ver. 2. And Elijah said, &c. It was known 
not only to Elijah himself (ver. 9), but also to 
Hlisha (ver. 3), and to the ‘‘sons of the prophets” 
at Bethel and Jericho (vers. 3 and 5), that the time 
of his departure was come. Evidently the object 
of his-visit to the three schools of the prophets, 
one after another, was to see them once more 
before his departure, and to warn and strengthen 





The district, or locality, probably on account of its bad water, produces barrenness and miscarriage in all 


“there shall be no more death or 


them. Keil, following the older expositors, says: 
“The Lord had revealed to both (Elijah and Elisha) 
that the seal of the divine ratification should be 
set to the work of Elijah by his miraculous trans- 
lation to heaven, but to euch of them 
separately, so that Elijah did not surmise that 
Klisha was aware that he was to be taken away. 
For this reason he wished to separate himself from 
his servant, not in order to test his love and at- 
tachment (Vatablus), but from humility (Corn. a 
Lapide, and others). He did not wish to lave any 
witness of his glorification, without being fully 
satisfied that such was the divine will. reer 
Ilis ascension had been revealed to the disciples 
of the prophets also. Te took this 
road (to Bethel and Jericho) by the direction of 
the Divine Spirit, : without supposing 
that they (the disciples of the prophets in those 
places) had been informed of his approaching de- 
parture from this life by the Spirit of God. God 
had revealed it to so many in order that they might 
be established in their calling by the miraculous 
glorification of their master, still more than by his 
words and teachings and warnings.” But the most 
important considerations are opposed to this very 
common conception of the passage. In the first 
place, the assertion that a divine revelation had 
given, not only to Klijah, but also to Elisha, and to 
the disciples of the prophets at Bethel and Jericho, 
information of the approaching ascension of the 
first, isa pure hypothesis: the text knows nothing 
of it, and even any remote hint of it is wanting. 
To pass over that, however, in the second place, no 
analogy can be found in the Scriptures for any 
such thing as that different persons, nay, even 
entire communities, in different places, at one and 
the same time, received the same divine revelation ; 
and no one of these persons surmised that the 
same thing had happened to others. Thirdly, the 
disciples of the prophets at Jericho would never 
have urged so perseveringly upon Elisha, after hig 
return, to allow fifty men to seek for the departed 
master on the mountains and in the valleys (vers 
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16-18), if they had been informed in regard to 
Elijah’s ascension into heaven by a divine reyela- 
tion. We are therefore compelled to conceive of 
the event, we might almost say, more simply and 
naturally. As concerns Elijah himself, he knew, 
of course, that the time of his departure was come, 
and that the Lord was going to take him away; 
the manner in which he would be taken, however, 
he did not know, nor did he say a syllable about 
it; especially he did not know, as Krummacher 


affirms, that “the horses of fire and the chariot of | 


flame were already standing behind the clouds 
ready to come for him,” and that he ‘should ride, 
in a few days, past Orion and the Pleiades, on a 
gleaming road, far above the sun and the moon, 
and away through the veil into the divine sanctu- 
ary.” Still less did Elisha and the disciples of the 
prophets know it. In the 3d and 5th verses the 


latter only say that “now” (Dp) does not mean 


here ‘‘to-day,” but as in 1 Sam. xii. 17; 2 Kings 
iv. 8; Jobi. 6, at this time) Flijah is going to be 
taken away from them and from Elisha; even 
this they could only know from Elijah himself. 
For Elijah had no reason for wishing to conceal 
his departure from Elisha; on the contrary, he 
must have felt himself driven to make it known to 
him, since Elisha was now to step into his place 
and be his suecessor. Neither did he couceal it 
from the disciples of the prophets; for his visit to 
them had for its chief object to take leave of them. 
He simply did not wish that his departure should 
be much spoken of, and still less would he permit 
that any one should be a witness of it; therefore 
he urged Elisha himself to remain behind. This 
he did, however, not “from humility,” in view of 
his approaching glorification, but ‘‘ because he was 
uncertain whether it was agreeable to God that 
Hlisha should go with him; ef ver. 10” (Thenius). 
Ouly when Klisha would not allow himself to be 
held back, and had declared earnestly three times 
over (c/. the similar triple repetition, John xxi. 15 
sq.) that he would not leave him until the final 
moment—only when he had thus stood the trial of 
his unchangeable fidelity and perseverance, and 
thus maintained himself as competent and fit to 
earry on the office of prophet, did Elijah yield his 
scruples, and allow Elisha to accompany him. 
(C/. in general on the verse the apt remarks of 
Vilmar, Pastoraltheol Blitter, 1862, s. 234.) 

Ver. 3. And the sons of the Prophets.... 


came forth, &c. [The p29" 2a are the pupils 


or disciples of the prophets; not necessarily their 
sons in a literal sense, though they probably were 
such in very many cases.—W.G.S8.] This does not 
mean: ‘‘In Bethel, the disciples of the prophets 
came to meet Klisha, with the information, 
‘Knowest thou?’ &¢.” (Keil), but that after Elijah 
had come with Elisha to Bethel (ver. 2), in order 
to take his leave there also, the disciples of the 
prophets came forth with them, that is, accom- 
panied them, and said to Elisha: ‘ Dost thou also 
ponder,” &¢.? In like manner they were accom- 
panied by those of Jericho (ver 7). [This expla- 
nation does violence to the meaning of the preposi- 
tion be, which never contains any idea of 


accompaniment, above all with a verb of motion; 
moreover, ver. 7 is not the parallel, but ver. 5. 


by Ws] van only mean “They came forth to” 





(cf. Gen. xix. 6), and it is stated that they came 
forth to “ Llisha,” which certainly seems to imply 
that they already had heard of the expected event. 
Sy wt, ver. 5. is less certain. It might mean 


that as they were all standing in a group, and 
after Hlijah had declared that he had come to them 
for the last time, some of them approached Elisha. 
The objection taken to the theory of independent 
revelations is, however, a just one, and must be 
maintained, even if we cannot fix definitely the 
details of the occurrence which the words refer to. 
Many hypotheses suggest themselves, ‘as, for in- 
stance, that Klijah went on to the schools of the 
prophets in the first place alone, and that they 


then ‘came forth to Elisha.”—W. G. 8.] Sy npe ; 
we, according to Keil, ‘expresses graphically 


the removal from his side by elevation into heaven.” 
Thenius also says, following Boéttcher: ‘“ Nihil 
aliud nisi viam modumque tollendi pingit: away off 
above thine head.” [So also Bunsen.] It is very 
improbable, however, in the first place, that the 
disciples of the prophets, at Bethel as well as at 
Jericho, should have expressed themselves ‘ graph- 
ically,” independently of one another, and just 
on this occasion. The words WN by are equiv- 
alent to BINA) and JANI; which are used by 


Elijah, in vers. 9 and 10, for the same-idea, 7. e, 
literally, “ from with you,” the sense being *‘ out of 
connection or companionship with you,” except 
that the first form hints at the nature of this con- 
nection more distinetly than the others. Luther, 
in a marginal gloss on the passage, says: “To be 
at the head is to be master and teacher; to be at the 
feet is to be pupil and subject. For when the teacher 
teaches he sits in a more elevated position than 
the pupils, so that he has them at his feet, and they 
have him at their head. Therefore St. Paul says 
(Acts xxii. 3), that he had learned the law at the 
feet of Gamaliel.” (Cf. Schottgen, Hor. Hebr. on 
this passage.) Elisha is the disciple of Elijah; the 
latter is his ‘‘master,” as he is called here. The 
words, ‘The Lord will take away thy master from 
thy head,” do not therefore mean, He will cause 
Elijah to arise away above thy head towards 
heaven, but, He will take him away from thy 
head, 7. ¢., break wp the relationship which has 
existed hitherto between you, as pupil and master, 
and as thy chief thou wilt lose him. (dyn is used 


as in Gen, xlvili. 17; Amos vii. 11.) When the 
words are thus taken, each gets its full force, und 
it is easy to see why both the disciples at Bethel 
and those at Jericho put the question to Elisha, 
“ Knowest thou?” &e. The separation touched 
Elisha nearest of all, and was more important for 
him than for any of the rest. The question signi- 
fies: Knowest and considerest thou also, that thou 
wilt now lose the master whose servant and dis- 
ciple thou art (1 Kings xix. 21)? What will 
become of us when thy guide and ours is gone? 
The answer of Elisha, which would otherwise be 
obscure and difficult, is then appropriate to this 
question: ‘ Yea, I know it,” 4 e¢, Alas! I know it 
and consider it well, even as ye do. When he 
then adds, ‘Hold ye your peace,” he does not 
mean to say: Tell no one that he is now going te 
ascend into heaven, in order that there may be no 
concourse of people (Clericus, J. Lange), nor: Speak 
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no further of it, for Vlijah, on account of his 
modesty and humility, does not wish that much 
should be said of his glorification (Seb. Smith, 
Keil), but: Compose yourselves, yield to the will 
of Jehovah; do not sadden my heart now that I 
am. about to lose.my beloved master and lord. 
[Bunsen. | 

Ver. 7. And fifty men of the sons, &c. As 
Elijah and Blisha departed in the direction of the 
Jordan, a band of prophets followed them at a 
distance, and remained standing at a point (pro- 
bably on an elevation) from which they could see 
“whether and in what way the departing ones 
would get over the Jordan at a place where there 
was no arrangement for crossing ” (Hess, Thenius); 
that is to say, they followed, out of sympathy and 
anxiety, and not “that they might be eyewitnesses 
of the removal of their master” (Keil), for, accord- 
ing to ver. 10, it was not certain that even Hlisha, 
who accompanied him, would see this. They were 
witnesses only of that which is narrated in ver. 8. 
The manner of crossing the Jordan must have re- 
minded them inyoluntarily of Mx. xiv. 16 (cf. Josh, 
iv. 23). As once Moses struck the water and 
divided it, in the presence of the whole people, 
with his staff, which was the insigne of his olfice 
as teacher, and is called the “rod of God” (Kx. 
xvii. 9), whereby he was confirmed and accredited 
as chief, so Elijah, the second Moses, here strikes 
the water, and divides it in the presence of the 
band of the prophets, with his mautle, the sign of 
his prophetical calling (1 Kings xix. 19), an action 
which confirms him, before the disciples of the 
prophets, just as he is leaving them, in his position 
as chief of the prophets. He folds or rolls the 
mantle together, possibly in order to give it at the 
same time the appearance of a staff, for in other 
eases the water is always struck with a staff (Isai. 
xi. 4; x. 24; Num. xx.11). [The first two passages 
cited refer to a beating with a rod as punishment 
or correction, and the third to the smiting of the 
rock to make water come out. There is no ground 
for supposing that the words in the text have any 
further significance than such a folding as would 
make the mantle convenient to handle in smiting 
the water.—W. G. 8.] However, the very fact 
that he makes use of the prophet’s mantle instead 
of making use of the staff, makes the action a dis- 
tinctly prophetical, 7. ¢, symbolical one. The 
miraculous power is no more attached, in any 
magical way, to the mantle than to the staff; but 
it is the prophetical calling which God has armed 
with such power for the attainment of His ends, 
as was shown immediately afterwards in the case 
of the successor and representative of Hlijah (cf 
vers. 14, 19 s7.). 

Ver. 9. And it came to pass when they were 
gone over, &c. The command of Hlijah: “ Ask,” 
&c., and the reply of Elisha, “‘ Let a double por- 
tion,” &e., are to be explained by their relation to 
one another, which was not so much that of a 
mastei to his servant or of a teacher to his dis- 
ciple, as rather that of a (spiritual) father to his 
son (ver. 12). Elisha had maintained his attach- 
ment, love, and fidelity to the very end, in that he 
would not quit Elijah; and uow the latter treats 
him as a dying father would (Gen. xxvii. 4), and 
says: “If thou hast yet any wish in thine heart, 
tell it to me;” he is ready to grant him the bless- 
ing of a father and of a prophet. Elisha answers 
as son to tather: ‘I pray thee, let a double portion 





of thy spirit be upon me!” According to the law 
(Deut. xxi. 17), the first-born son received, of what 


the father left behind, DW B, 4%. 4, two parts, 


twice as much as the other sons received. Ace 
cording to this analogy, Elisha begs that Elijah 
willregard him as his first-born, and will give to him, 
as compared with the other sons of the prophets, 
a richer measure of his (prophetic) spirit, that is te 


say, of that m7, which is the condition of all pro- 


phetical activity, whether in word or deed, and 
which is not only a spirit of knowledge and wis- 
dom, but also of strength and power (Isai. xi. 2). 
The translation of the words of Hlisha, ‘ That thy 
spirit may be doubled in me” (Luther, following 
the Sept. and Vulg.), is unquestionably false. 
Still this interpretation is found again and again in 
inodern expositions. Krummacher even asserts, 
as a result ofsthis interpretation, that the spirit of 
Elisha, as an evangelical (?) spirit, was certainly 
twice as great as the spirit of Mlijah, which was 
Mosaic and legal. If this had been the prayer of 
Klisha, however, it would have heen, not only in 
the highest degree immodest, but also incompre- 
hensible, since Hlijah could not give more than he 
himself had. Elisha did not wish to be more or 
greater than his master and lord. He only desired 
so much as was necessary for him, in order that 
he might be that to which Elijah had destined 
him, namely, the one who should succeed to his 
place as leader of the prophets. Menken’s inter- 
‘pretation of the words of Mlijah is also a mistake, 
7. é., that Elisha should give him a commission for 
the other world, and beg for himself some service 
there, where the Lord would not refuse Elijah any 
request he might make on behalf of his faithful 
servant. Not to notice other objections, Hlijah 
says: “Ask what I can do for you before I be 
taken away,” and not when I am in heaven. 
Neither can this place, therefore, by any means be 
cited as a support of the Roman Catholic dogma of 
the effectual mediation of the saints in heaven, as 
is often done.—Hlijah means to say, by the words 
in ver. 10: Thou hast prayed for something which 
it is not in my power, nor in that of any man, to 
give, but only in the power of God; if it is granted 
to thee alone, of all the sons of the prophets, to 
remain with me until my removal, and to be a wit- 
ness of it, then thou mayest know, by this fact, 
that thou art to continue the prophetical work, 
which I have begun, and which I must now aban- 
don, and then shalt thou also receive that measure 
of the prophetical spirit of which thou hast need 
for this work. 

Ver. 11. And it came to pass, as they still 
went on, &c. The verse is generally translated as 
it is by Luther, “Behold! there came a chariot of 
fire and horses of fire, and so Klijah 
rode, in a whirlwind, towards heaven.” - This is 
then understood to mean, that a fiery chariot with 
fiery horses attached to it came, and that it re- 
ceived Hlijah and took him to heaven, Accord- 
ing to that, Elijah really ‘‘rode” into heaven, as 
indeed we find it often represented, especially in 
pictures. This conception of the event has struck 
such deep root that people scarcely inquire whether 
the text really justifies it or not. It is especially 
welcome to those who explain the story of Elijah 
as myth and poetry, because, as they think, such 
an ascension would remove all doubt as to the 
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mythical character of the narrative. Here it is 
necessary, before all else, to take the words of the 
text accurately, and not to add or fill out anything 
which is not absolutely demanded. In the first 
place, the text knows nothing whatever of a fiery 
chariot, with fiery horses attached, but only says. 
“ Behold! chariot of fire and horses of fire!” Then 
it does not say that Elijah mounted into this literal 
chariot, as it is supposed to be, and rode in it 
towards heaven, but the nby took place “in a 
whirlwind ” (47yD3), and not in the chariot. Still 
further pv does not mean: up into heaven, 


but: towards or in the direction of heaven, heaven- 
wards; especially when it is used with mby 

oy 
(Judges xx. 40; Ps. evii. 26; Jerem. li. 53). 
Finally, nby is not ride, but go up, in the sense of 
disappear [like the German aufgehen; it is used in 
the sense of come to an end, disappear, be con- 
sumed.—W. G. S.], see Judges xx. 40: ‘*The 
entire city [E. V. has, incorrectly, ‘the flame of 

; ome ; 
the city ””] MD WwW Ady, arose towards heaven, 7. ¢., 
Toh eee Ls 
disappeared, was consumed by the fire. <A-so, 
Ezek. xi. 24: “So the vision that I had seen (ys) 
went up from me,” 7. ¢., it disappeared (Vulg.: e¢ sub- 
lata est a me visio); it was taken away. In the 
hifil (ver. 1) it means exactly follere, auserre, take 
away, as, for instance, in Ps. cii. 25: ‘*Tuake me 
away in the midst of my days,” cf. Job v. 2634 
xxxvi. 20; Amos iii. 5. Furthermore, the word 
nby is the name of the burnt offering, because it, 
5 


in distinction from the other sacrifices, disappears 
entirely—is completely consumed by the fire. 
The clearest proof that the word here has the 
signification, take away, remove, is the fact that 
the disciples of the prophets, as well as Elisha 
himself, always make use of the word np? and 


not of mby, when speaking of Elijah’s removal (vers. 
34/059 & 10), and say nothing of any taking up 
into heaven. It is not possible, therefore, that npy 
should signify something altogether different from 
np? here. Precisely this latter word is used, Gen. 


v. 24, in reference to Enoch: ‘ And he was not 
(4378), @ ¢., he disappeared suddenly, and left no 


trace behind, Job vii. 8; cf. Delitsch on Hebr. 
xi. 5. Luther: ‘He was seen no more’); for 


God took him (npd).” The removal is therefore 


the main point; and it is only stated here in ad- 
dition—which is not done in the case of Knoch— 
in what way the removal took place, viz.: AYO], 


in the whirlwind; and besides, pyDa¥in, towards 
heaven. j77VD signifies not only “the rapidity of 


the elevation” (Thenius), but also a storm, com- 
bined with thunder, dark clouds, wind, and fire 
(Isai: xxix. 6; Ezek. i. 4; xiii. 11, 13; Ps. evii. 25). 
Through such a storm, then, Klijah was separated 
from Elisha, and removed heavenwards. Now 
when Elisha sees, in this fiery storm-cloud, 
“char‘ot and horses” of fire, that does not mean 


' vi. 14-17), sees, 





to say that he saw a literal chariot and literal 
horses. On the contrary, he recognized, in the 


fiery appearance, that which “ chariot and horses” 
signify. According to the usage of the Old Tes- 
tament language, these things, as the principal 
means of protection and defence of a people 
against foreign aggression, are the representations 
of its might and strength, of its glory and fear- 
fulness (cf. Isai. xxxi. 1 sq.7 xxxVi 9; eee 
9,17; Deut. xx. 1; 1 Kings x. 29), They are also 
ascribed to Jehovah, and then they are an indica- 
tion of His great, might, majesty, and glory, with 
which He conquers and annihilates His opponents, 
but protects and sayes Hisown. Thus Habakkuk: 
“Was thy wrath against the sea, that thou didst 
ride upon thine horses and thy chariots of salva- 
tion?” Also Isaiah (Ixvi. 15): ‘For behold the 
Lord will come with fire, and with his chariots, 
like a whirlwind, to render his anger with fury, 
and his rebuke with flames of fire.” Cf also Ps. 
civ. 3: “Who maketh the clouds his chariots.” 
That we have here also to think of the chariot and 





horses of Jehovah, is shown by the wy which 


occurs with both words, for fire is the well-known 
form of theophany in the Old Testament (Hx. xxiv. 
17; Deut. ix. 3 sg.; Ps. 1.3; Isai. xxix. 6; Ezek. i. 
4,27). Justin the same manner, the servant of* 
Elisha, after his eyes have been opened, in ac- 
cordance with the prayer of the prophet (2 Kings 
opposed to the “horses and 
chariots ” with which the Syrians had surrounded 
the city in which Elisha was, the whole mountain 
full of “horses and chariots of fire;” @.¢@, over- 
against the earthly power, he sees the infinitely 
greater protecting and saving might of Jehovah. 
The following verse (12), where Elisha calls Elijah 
“Chariot of Israel and Horsemen thereof,” espe- 
cially supports the figurative interpretation. Re- 
cognizing the inadmissibility of the literal accepta- 
tion, which presupposes the existence of literal 
fiery chariots, with fiery horses attached to them, 
passing down from heaven and up again into 
heaven, in which one could ride without being 
burned, some expositors have understood by 
‘chariot and horses,” as Grotius does, Angeli ea 
specie apparentes. ‘‘The vehicle,” says, among 
others, J. Lange, “‘ or the outward sign with which 
Elijah rose towards heaven, was doubtless a 
cloud. Still, as Elijah was no doubt accompanied 
by an entire band of angels, as Christ was after- 
wards, these gave to the cloud the form of a fiery 
chariot and fiery horses, by virtue of the divine 
power and the divine will, so that the cloud took 
the form of a heavenly triumphant chariot.” 
Similarly Menken says that Elijah “was taken up 
by the service of angels; but that the appearance 
was that of a flaming chariot and flaming horses.” 
But the text, in this place, says not a word about 
angels, although, according to this view, they 
would be the chief agents; and although the his- 
tory of Elijah inakes mention of the service of 
angels in other places (1 Kings xix. 5, 7; 2 Kingsi. 
8,15). Ps. lxvili. 17 cannot be cited to support this 


interpretation, for there also 255 is not equal to 


angel, butis a designation of the immeasurable and 
mighty war-powcr of Jehovah. The interpretation 
of Keil seems more prokakle: “ The storm-gust is 
the earthly substratum of t.2 theophany; the fiery 
chariot with the fiery horses is the symbolie torm 
in which the translation of the master into heavep 
presents itself to Elisha, who 1emuins pehind.” 


ae 


—— 
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The chariot and the horses would, however, in 
that case, have been just as much definite and 
visible forms, even if symbolic ones, and we 
should have to suppose that Elisha saw Elijah 
actually in the chariot and riding in it towards 
heaven, of which the text knows nothing. It is 
not the form and outline which is symbolic, but the 
expression “chariot and horses of fire.” We have 
not to think of a ‘‘symbolic form” in ver. 11 any 
more than in ver. 12, when Elisha calls Elijah 
“Chariot of Israel and Horsemen thereof.” In 
this way, under a more accurate observation of the 
text, it is true that the supposition that Elijah rode 
away into heaven in a fiery chariot, drawn by 
fiery horses, which is still so generally adopted, 
is overthrown; by no means, howeyer, is the mi- 
raculous removal or translation of Elijah over- 
thrown: that is the main point of the narrative, 
with which we must satisfy ourselves, just as we 
must satisfy ourselves with what is said, Gen. v. 
24 (cf. Hebr. xi. 5), in regard to the translation of 
Enoch. So Von Gerlach remarks on the passage 
in Genesis: ‘All the questions in regard to the 
departure of this patriarch and that of Elijah, 
whither they were removed? where they now are? 
what changes they underwent in the translation? 
are left unanswered by the Scriptures.” Keil also 
says: “ All further questions, e. g., in regard to the 
nature of the chariot of fire and the place to which 
Elijah was translated, are to be set 
aside as useless subtleties concerning things which 
surpass the limits of our understanding.” We are 
only justified in thus setting them aside, however, 


_if we have rejected the fiery horses and the fiery 


chariot and the ride up into heaven, which Keil 
does not do. It is well worth observing that the 
primitive church, little inclined as it was to shrink 
back from a miracle, still did not know anything 
of any heavenward ride of Elijah. The Sept. ren- 


der pwn, in ver. 1 and ver. 11, by o¢ ei¢ Tov 


ovpavér, and thereby show clearly that they con- 
ceived of a raising up towards, but not into, heaven. 
Ephraim Syrus says, ‘Suddenly there came a fiery 
storm-gust from on high, and divided 
the two from one another; the one it left upon 
earth, the other, Elijah, it bore away on high; but 
whither the Ruach bore him, or in what place it 
let him down, the Scriptures do not tell us.” (Cf 
Keil’s remarks on the passages.) Theodoret says: 
"0 wéyac "Wiiac averho0n wév, aA odk Etc TOV ovpaver, 
GAW we cic Tov obpavew, In like manner Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and Gicumenius (see the citations in 
Suicer, Thesaur. Eeclesiast, i. 1317). That the Jews 
also, before and at the time of Christ, knew noth- 
ing of an ascension of Elijah into heaven, is clear 
from the fact that in the great eulogy of Elijah 


(Sirach xlviii. 1-12), where this wonderful removal j 


is mentioned, neither in ver. 9 nor in ver. 12 do we 
find ei¢ Tov ovpavdéy: Josephus, also, who narrates 
all the miracles in the history of Elijah, says, 
at length (Antig. ix. 2,2): "Halag é& av0porwr 
7 bavicln —ar ovdete Eyva méypl THe Ohucpov adTod TIy 
teAcuT#V, and then he adds that the Scriptures de- 
clare of Enoch and Elijah: 6r¢ yeyévaci adaveic - 
Gavarov 0& abrév ovdeic oidev. In the Scriptures 
themselves there is no mention whatever of the 
ascension of Elijah into heaven, not even in Hebr. 
xi. where we should most expect it. Now if this 
ascension was, as is asserted, ‘“‘one of the most 
glorious, significant, and joyful events which the 
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world, before the time of Christ, had seen” (Kram- 
macher), how does it happen that, however often 
mention may be made of Elijah, just this event, 
which is asserted to be the most important in hi 
career, remains utterly unmentioned? Kurtz (ip 
Herzog’s Encyclop. iii. s. 758) asserts indeed that 
“as regards the ascension of Elijah, all those whe 
are not ready to look upon the gospel history as a 
collection of myths will be compelled to adopt the 
opinion which regards this as an historical event, 
for the Transfiguration of Christ, Matt. xvii., can 
only be maintained as a fact if 2 Kings ii. is also 
a fact; the one narrative stands or falls with the 
other.” nis conclusion, however, is incorrect; 
for, if Elijah could only appear in and at the Trans- 
figuration of Christ, because he had ascended into 
heaven, then Moses also, who appears with him, 
must have ascended into heaven, of which there 
is not the least mention, either in Deut. xxxiv. 5 
sg. or anywhere else. [A general protest should 
also be raised against the last clause of this opin- 
ion of Kurtz. The mode of defending a disputed 
point by connecting it with some other very im- 
portant and generally accepted one, and then as- 
serting that they stand or fall together, is very 
often adopted, but it is on every account to be 
condemned. It is not a sound method of procedure 
either according to logic or history, and it is fatal 
to all exegetical science.—W. G. 8. 

Ver. 12. And Elisha saw it, &c., 7. ¢., that Eli- 
jah “was miraculously earried away ” (Keil). By 
the words: ‘‘My father, my father!” Elisha ex- 
presses what the departing one was for himself 
(see ver. 9), and by the words: ‘Thon chariot of 
Israel and horsemen thereof!” what he was for 
the whole nation. King Joash makes use of the 
same figurative expression in ch. xiii. 14, in regard 
to Elisha. It does not mean “that Elijah had been 
the protection and help of Israel even in war” 
(Calwer Bibel), but “Elijah is thereby designated 
as the one in whom consisted that true defence of 
Israel, which far surpassed its physical strength.” 
(Thenius.) See notes on ver. 11. Elijah was the 
might for war and the strength for defence of Is- 
rae], especially in so far as he defended it against 
its greatest and most dangerous enemy, who threat- 
ened it with ruin—against the intruding idolatry, 
with which he struggled victoriously. The excla- 
mation stands, as was noted above, in unmistaka- 
ble connection with the words ‘chariot of fire 
and horses of fire.” Tf this is a designation of the 
protecting, saving, and conquering might of Jeho- 
vah, then it was very natural to call the gieat 
prophet, who had maintained himself, in all his 
career, as an instrument of this power in its deal- 
ings with Israel, ‘‘the Chariot of Israel and the 
Horsemen thereof.” If, on the other hand, this 
fiery phenomenon which separated the two proph- 
ets from one another had had the form and figure 
of a chariot drawn by horses, which was intended 
to bring Elijah to heaven, it would be inexplicable 
how a mere equipage, even if it were ever so 
wonderful a one, could have led Elisha to call his 
departing master a “Chariot.” Elijah’s whole na- 
ture was fiery and energetic: ‘‘He burst forth 
like a fire, and his word burned like a torch, . 
: . thrice brought he down fire” (Sirach 
xlviii. 1, 3). To this the mode of his removal in 
the fiery whirlwind corresponded. and it was, as 
it were, the divine seal upon his entire career; 80 
that he stands, for all coming time (lg xarpotg, 
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Sir. xlviii. 10), as the man of the fiery jealousy of 
God.—And he saw him no more; tliat is, he did 
not’ see how Elijah rode into heaven in a fiery 
chariot, but from the moment when the fiery blast, 
the storm-cloud, separated them from one another, 
he saw him no more: &v Aaijane éoxerdody (Sir. 
xlviii. 12), he disappeared suddenly from his eyes, 
became agary¢. ‘Lhen Elisha rent his garments, 
and that too ‘tin two pieces,” 7. e., from top to bot- 
tom, as a sign of the greatest grief and the deepest 
sorrow. If he had been a witness of the “ trium- 
phal entry” of his master into heaven, as it has 
been often supposed that he was, he would have 
had more cause to rejoice than to rend his clothes 
for gr-ef; his feelings were by no means joyous, 
they were rather in the highest degree sad. 

Ver. 13. He tock up also the mantle, &c. The 
mantle is here, as in ver. 8, the insigne of the of- 
fice of the prophetical leader. When Elijah chose 
Elisha as his successor he threw this mantle upon 
him (1 Kings xix. 19). Now, however, he leaves 
it to him as a bequest and sign that his prayer in 
ver. 10 is fulfilled, and that he must now undertake 
the leadership of the prophets. He returns with 
this symbol in his possession, and, when he arrives 
at the Jordan, has to make the trial whether the 
power itself has been granted him together with 
the symbol. As Elijah had done in passing over 
the Jordan, he also strikes the water with the 
mantle, and says: Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah, even Hie? Jer. ii. 6, 8, where the sever- 
est charge against the people, and especially 
against the priests and teachers, is, that they have 


not asked the question Aim) AN, “Where is Je- 


hovah?” but have turned away from Him, shows 
that this was not a qnestion of doubt or imperfect 
faith. On the contrary, Elisha presents a prayer, 
full of faith and confidence, to Jehovah, in the 
more emphatic form of a question: ‘Thou God 
of Elijah, if Thou art also mine, andif lam Thy sere 
vant according to Thy will and command as he was, 
then let this become evident by granting that that 
may take place at my word which Thou grantedst 
should come to pass at his” (Menken), The mas- 


soretic punctuation separates the words NUTTAS 


from the question, and joins them with the following 
sentence. Accordingly De Wette translates: “ Also 
he (as Elijah had done before) smote ihe water,” 
{and Bunsen: “ Also when he smote the water; ”] 
and Ewald: ‘Hardly had he smitten the water, 
when it divided again.” But the 4 before 7) is a 
bar to this interpretation, and }s nowhere has the 


»” 


meaning of “hardly. [Apparently feeling the 
force of this latter objection, Mwald, ed. vii. s. 853, 
note, changes §s to 7X. The reading of the H. 


V. agrees with that of De Wette and Bunsen.— 
W.G.8.] Boéttcher and Thenius following Hou- 
bigant wish to read NIDN: “Where is now Jeho- 


val, the God of Elijah?” This reading, however, 
is entirely without authority, and the position of 
the word at the end of the question is also against 
it. The Sept. render it meaninglessly by the same 
sounds in Greek letters: ag¢o. We take hx here 


as in Prov. xxii. 19, (where Gesenius tronslates: 
doceo le, te inquam,) that is to say, even He; He, I 
say. (So also Keil [and Scott].) The Vulg. has 
in ver. 14; et percussit aquas, et non sunt divise. 








Et dixit: ubi est Deus Elie etiam nunc? percussih 
que aquas et divise sunt. The Complutensian edi 
tion of the Sept. has the addition: xai ov dinpion, 
following which Theodoret and, later, Dathe ex- 
plain the verse thus: that Elisha considered the 
mantle of Elijah capable of working miracles, and, 
in the first place, struck the water with it, without 
saying anything; but that, as this was unsuccess- 
ful, he called upon the God of his master com- 
plainingly. It is evident, however, that the addi- 
tion is only an explanatory gloss, occasioned by 


the repetition of 7D, which does not, however, 


indicate any repetition of the act of striking. 

Ver. 15. And when the sons of the Prcphets, 
&e. They saw Elisha come back alone, and, since 
he had been able to do the same as Hlijah, uhey 
concluded that the my7 of Elijah rested upon him, 


that is, that the same extraordinary power and 
gifts had been given to him by Jehovah, as pre- 
paration for the same calling; therefore they went 
to meet him and showed their respect for him. 
From their words in ver. 16, however, it is clear 
that they were uncertain whether Elijah had been 
“taken up” forever, or only for a time, perhaps 
in the manner referred to by Obadiah, 1 Kings 
xviii. 12. It would have been impossible for them 
to speak in this way if they had had especial in- 
formation, by a divine revelation, of a formal as- 
cension of Elijah into heaven, as has been deduced 
from vers. 3 and 5. It is a supposition which can- 
not be maintained, that, although Elisha had no 
doubt narrated to them what had occurred, they 
still believed that ‘‘the Lord had taken his (Eli- 
jah’s) soul up into heaven, but that his earthly 
body had fallen down somewhere upon the earth, 
and that they desired to find this in order that 
they might show it the last honors” (Keil), for, in 
this case, Elisha must have answered them: I saw 
Elijah ride on a fiery equipage in glory into hea- 
ven; he is therefvye no longer upon earth, but in 
heaven, as was revealed to you beforehand :—or 
else, what reason did he have for not saying this? 
Moreover their words, ver. 16, do not indicate by 
any means that they simply desired to find his 
corpse, in order to bury it. It is evident that they 
expected to find the living and not the dead. The 
fact that they insisted upon their proposition in 
spite of Elisha’s attempts to dissuade them shows 
plainly that he had not communicated anything in 
regard to an ascension into heaven to them. He 
was certain that Hlijah had departed or been taken 
away forever. Hence he said: “Ye shall not 
send.” When, at length, he permits them to send, 
on account of their ceaseless persistency, he does 
so in order that they may become satisfied, by 
their own investigation, that he has now sue- 
ceeded to the position of Hlijah, and that they 
have henceforward to attach themselves to him as 
their leader. wa-4}) (ver. 17) does not mean: very 


long, justo diutius (DeWette and others), nor: more 
than was becoming, nor: in a shameless manner 
(Menken, Thenius), but: until he was himself dis- 
appointed in the hope (of dissuading them from 
their purpose). win often has this meaning (cf 
Ps. xxii. 5; xxv. 2, 3, 20; lxix. 6), and it is also'a 
very appropriate signification for Judges iii. 25, 
and 2 Kings viii. 11, The sons of the prophets 
wished to have ‘strong men” sent out, because 
the search over mountains and in valleys was at- 
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tended with difficulty and danger. It should also 
be observed that Hlisha on the return of the fifty 
men, only reminds them of his advice which they 
had neglected, but does not say a word of the as- 
cension of Hijah, much as we might expect that 
he would now do so. 

Ver. 19. And the men of the city said, &Xe. 
Perhaps it was the authorities who, in the name 
of the city, addressed themselves to Hlisha, who 
now stood at the head of the prophets, and whose 
affable disposition had inspired thei with confi- 
dence. //}87 cannot here mean “ground” (Keil), 


for it is not the ground, but, as ver. 21 says dis- 
tinetly, ‘‘the water” which was drunk, which 
caused miscarriage, and ‘‘in fact the direct use or 
enjoyment of this or that water has either a bene- 
ficial or a prejudicial effect on the functions of 
conception and parturition” (Thenius). pos 


stands here, therefore, as it does Gen. ix. 19; xi. 
1; xix.3l. It was ‘pleasant to dwell” in Jericho, 
for it lay in a magnificent situation, ‘rising like an 
oasis froma broad plain of sand” (Winer, £.- W.-B. 
i: s. 543). Ver. 20. Klisha calls for a ‘‘new” 
vessel, 7. e., one which had not yet been used for 
any purpose whatever, because it was intended 
for a religious act, for, in general, all that was 
employed in the service of Jehovah must be as yet 
unused, ¢. ¢., uncontaminated (cf Numb, xix. 2). 
Keil takes the ‘‘new cruse” ‘as a symbol of the 
renewing power of the Word of God,” but it was 
only the receptacle for the salt, by means of which 
the water was to be made good and healthful, and 
it had nothing to do with the ‘Word of God.” The 
prophet made use of salt because it is used as a 
means of preserving that into which it is placed, 
aud keeping it from rottenness and decay (death), 
in that it draws out the impure particles. In so 
far, then, it has healing and vivifying power (ef. 
Symbol. des Mosa, Kultus, ii. 8. 325 sq.); it is a 
symbol of the purifying, restoring power which 
proceeds from Jehovah, for it was He, and not the 
salt, as such, who purified the spring and made 
the waters uninjurious, as ver. 21 distinctly de- 
clares. [The ‘salt was neither more nor less 
significant in this case than the “meal” in ch. iy. 
41.—W.G.S.] The act of casting the salt into 
the spring was a prophetical, symbolical action, in 
which (see 1 Kings xvii. Hist. § 6) the prophet 
represents that which the Lord is about to do, by 
visible signs, and with the corresponding natural 
means. When P. Cassel (Der Prophet Elisa, s. 
xxi.) declares that there is a reference here to the 
salt of the covenant in the sacrifices (Levit. ii. 13; 
Numb xviii. 19), and says: ‘“‘The miracle of Eli- 
sha signified, for the inhabitants of Jericho and for 
Israel through all time, a covenant of salt with the 
word and promise of God,” it is an evident error, 
for Jehovah does not say: I make with youa cov- 
enant of salt! but: I make this water healthful, I 
heal it. It is true that salt serves as the symbol 
of a covenant, to indicate its durability and sanc- 
tity, but only on account of its power of preserv- 
ing and protecting from corruption and decay, 
which is the only thing that here comes into con- 
sideration. In this connection there is no reference 
whatever to a “covenant of salt.”—The spring in 
question exists ‘unto this day,” ver. 22; and is 
“doubtless the spring now known as Ain es Sul- 
tan, the only spring in the neighborhood of Jericho. 
Its waters spread over the plain of Jericho. . 





, A large spring of water, which is indeed not 
cold, but at the same time not warm, and has a 
sweet and pleasant taste” (Keil.; cf Robinson, Bibl. 
Res. in Palest. i. 554—5, or, ii. 283-4, ed. of 1841). 

Ver. 23. And he went up from thence unto 
Bethel, &c. As the successor of Elijah in the office 
of leader of the prophets, Elisha wished to visit, 
for the first time, the school of the prophets at 
Bethel, the principal seat of the illegal worship 
(ver. 3). The p30) pp) can searcely be ‘little 


boys” (Luther), 2. ¢., irresponsible children, who do 
not know what they say. In the first place their 
mocking address is opposed to this view, and still 
more the judgment which fell upon them. Solo- 
mon was at least twenty years old when he com- 


menced to reign, and yet he calls himself Op WY 


(1 Kings iii. 7), Jeremiah also calls himself a 
4) at the time of his calling to be a prophet, Jer. 


i. 6, 7, likewise Joseph was so called at a time when 
he was at least seventeen years old (Gen. xxxvii. 
2). It is also shown by 1 Kings xii. 8, 10, 14, 
where the young counsellors of Rehoboam are 
ealled ond, that this word (ver. 24) need not 


necessarily be understood of little boys. There- 
fore Krummacher and Cassel translate correctly by 
“voung people.” [There is an element of modesty 
in the use of the word by Jeremiah and Solomon, 
at a comparatively advanced age. There were 
quite a number of these persons, more than forty- 
two, according to ver. 24. 'abia) iP) is the word which 


would be used of them if they were of various 
ages, from children up to young men. It would 
not exclude the possibility that there were two or 
three older persons among them.—W.G.S.] Both 
the older and more recent expositors, Krumma- 
cher, J. Lange, and Kurtz, translate the mocking 
address by ‘‘ Ascend, bald-head! (7. e., like Elijah),” 
s@ that there would be in it, at the same time, 
scorn for the ascension of Elijah [Patrick and 
Comp. Comm.], and the sense would be: “ Let him 
also ascend and be off, that they might be rid of 
him,” or: ‘Elisha, fool that thou art, show thy- 
self a prophet. If thou canst do anything, let us 
see it!” (Krummacher.) This is certainly incor- 


rect, for nby evidently refers to the preceding 
mdi, and it is impossible that it should mean some- 


thing entirely different from this. 


aby never means ascend (see notes on ver. 11); 
and how could these young people have heard and 
known already about the ‘‘ascension” of Elijah, . 
which (ver. 16) was not known even to the disci- 
ples of the prophets? Doubtless the young people 
had recognized him from a distance by his proph- 
et’s mantle (perhaps the one left behind by Elijah, 
ver. 13), as a prophet, and therefore, as a zealous 
opponent of the calf and Baal worship, which had 
its principal seat in Bethel (1 Kings xii. 29); as 
they saw him now going up the hill to the city, 
they called to him in mockery: Go up into our city, 
thou bald-head, what dost thou want here among 
us? The expression “bald-head” is not to be 
understood as it generally is, of actual baldness, 
nor of ‘‘a smooth place on the back of the head” 
(Keil), for how were the young people to notice this 
in Elisha as he approached them from a distance ? 
Moreover, Elisha was still in his best years, and he 


Furthermore, 
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lived for at least fifty years after this time, so that 
he could not possibly have been bald-headed already 
on account of age. Still less can there be any ref- 
erence to an artificial bareness of the head, for the 
Law forbade directly all persons who were conse- 
erated to the service of Jehovah, as, for instance, 
the priests and nazarites, to shave the hair of the 
head (Levit. xxi. 5; Numb. vi. 5). In general, tu 
make bald the head was a sign of dishonor and 
disgrace (Isai. iii. 17; xv. 2), and baldness was also 
a mark of leprosy (Levit. xiii. 43). ‘‘ Bald-head” 
is, therefore, a disgraceful epithet, which refers, 
not to a bodily imperfection, a “natural fault” 
(Keil), but to the calling of Elisha as man of God 
and prophet; he is thereby designated as one who 
is the opposite of that which he pretends to be 
and appears to be, as an impure and expelled: per- 
son. Cassel remarks: ‘The expression of the Jews 
for Roman Catholic priests, during the Middle 
Ages, and until recent times, was ‘bald-heads:’ 
the tonsure passed among them as a mark of the 
very opposite of consecration and holiness.” [Tie 
epithet either had its origin in fact and Elisha was 
prematurely bald, or else it was a standing epithet 
of insult used for old or reyerend people, inde- 
pendently of the fact whether the particular per- 
son addressed was bald or not.—W.G.8.] It is 
evident, then, from this epithet, that the young 
people had recognized, in Elisha, a prophet, and 
that they meant to scoff at him precisely as such. 
Therefore the prophet had to deal here with some- 
thing very different from mere wantonness, such 
as little boys sometimes practise with a failing old 
man. 

Ver. 24. And he turned back, &c. That which 
Moses and Aaron say to the people about their 
complaints: ‘Your murmurings are not against 
us but aganist the Lord” (Ex. xvi. 8; of. Acts v. 
4), is also applicable here. The scorn of the chil- 
dren attacked not so much the person of Hlisha as 
the calling which had been bestowed upon him by 
Jehovah, and, in so far, it was a contemning of 
Jehovah himself, which the prophet, on his first 
appearance in that capacity, and here in Bethel, of 
all places, could not allow to pass in silence and 
unrebuked, without denying his holy calling. He 
cursed them in the name of the Lord, that is, 
he threatened them with a divine judgment, which 
in the sequel did not fail to befall them. There 
came forth two she-bears, whether at once, and 
in the presence of Elisha, or not, is uncertain 
(Koster: ‘How long afterwards, is not men- 
tioned”). Bears, especially she-bears, are repre- 
sented as very fierce and ravenous (Prov. xvii. 12; 

. XKVill, 15; Hos. xiii. 8; Dan: vil. 5. Cf Winer, 
R.- W.-B. i. s. 130). That they ate up forty-two 
of the children is not asserted in the text, for 
mIypan only means: they split, opened, 7. ¢., tore 


to pieces (Hos. xiii. 8). Perhaps it only means to 
say in general that they perpetrated a great mas- 
sacre among them; the word alge) shows that 


there were many more than forty-two of them in 
all, and this has led to the conjecture that their 
meeting, for the purpose of reviling the prophet, 
was planned and prepared. It is possible that they 
had heard of the coming of a new head of the 
prophets, and had gone out to meet him in a body, 
in order to revile him. Nevertheless, the number, 
forty-two, which cannot be a round or symbolic 
number, is avery large one to be destroyed by 
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two bears. In general, such is the brevity and 
disconnectedness of the narrative, that all sorts 
of questions arise, which remain unanswered, 
although they do not justify us in declaring the: 
story a simple legend, or indeed a mere fiction. 
Ver. 25. And he went from thence to Mount: 
Carmel, &e. It can hardly be that Elisha stayed 
for any length of time at Bethel. Whether, as 
Krummacher thinks, he hastened away because 
“the vision of the monstrous act which he had 
performed lay upon his heart with the weight of 
mountains,” and because the consciousness: such 
a deed have I done! drove him into retirement, in 
order that ‘lhe might take breath again and re- 
cover his composure in the arms of Jehovah,” is 
very doubtful. On the contrary he seems to have , 
sought solitude after the manner of the prophets 
(see Hxeg. on 1 Kings xvii. 3), as soon as he had 
presented himself to the sons of the prophets as 
the successor of Elijah, in order to prepare himself 
for his further public life. He chose Carmel for this 
purpose, because this mountain, with its numerous: 
grottos and caves, was especially fitted for a resi- 
dence in concealment; perhaps, also, because Eli- 
jah had there first broken the power of idolatry 
(see notes on 1 Kings xviii). After the return 
from Carmel he dwelt in Samaria (cf ch. vi. 32), 
from which fact we see that under Jehoram, al- 
though Jezebel still lived, the persecution of the 
prophets had diminished or indeed entirely ceased. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The removal of Elijah, with which the visi- 
ble existence of this great prophet ends, is the 
main point of the narrative before us, and is, there- 
fore, before all else, to be thoroughly compre- 
hended. In the first place, the mode and form in 
which it took place, come into consideration. It 
was not a mere disappearance, a becoming invisi- 
ble, but it was brought about by a fiery storm- 
blast. The peculiar mode of Elijah’s removal 
stands in an unmistakable relation to his voeation, 
which consisted in this, that he was to be, by word 
and deed, the herald and the instrument of the 
divine judgment against apostasy and idolatry, and 
was to renew the broken covenant (see 1 Kings xvii. 
Hist. § 1).. His entire public life and work had, 
therefore, the character of that of a judge—on the 
one side destroying and consuming, and on the 
other reforming and constructing. Just as every- 
where iv the Scriptures, and especially in the Old 
Testament, fire is the form in which all the action 
of God as judge presents itself (Deut. iv. 24; ix. 3; 
xxxii. 22; Numb. xi. 1, 2; xvi. 35; Isai. iv. 4 
RXVIN IL; xxix. 6;- Ps. xxl, 9+ 1 35 Zephsaiuiee 
Hebr. xii. 29; 2 Peter iii. 7, 12, &¢.), so the words 
of this instrument of the divine energy were words, 
of fire, and his deeds were deeds of fire. Thus he 
appears, not only in the historical books, but also 
especially in the great panegyrie of the holy fath- 
ers, in the book of Sirach, which begins its de- 
scription, when it comes to this prophet, with the 
words: ‘And Elijah arose, a prophet like fire, ana. 
his words burned like a torch,” and closes with 
these: ‘‘And he was taken up in a whirlwind of 
fire, in.a chariot of fiery horses. And he is ap- 
pointed for the discipline of future times, to soothe 
away anger before judgment, and to convert the 
heart of the father to the son, and to establish the 
tribes of Jacob” (Sirach xlviii, 1, 9, 10). When 
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now this fire-prophet is removed and carried away 
by God in a fiery storm, it is clear that it is not a 
divine judgment which was executed upon him, 
but a divine confirmation of his work, in its pre- 
dominant aspect, viz., the judicial; so that it is, as 
it were, the seal of God upon that which Elijah 
was for his own and for all future times, viz., the 
surety for and the herald of, every g great judg- 
ment-day of God, 7. e., of the fire, which acts as well 
to purify and build up as to destroy and devastate 
(Mal. iil. 2; iv. 1-6. Cf Hengstenberg, Christolo- 
gie des A. T. iii. s. 441 sq.). As such an actual wit- 
ness of the all-conquering judicial might of God, 
he was not destined to come to his end in weak- 
ness and decay, to experience the usual death, the 
embodiment of all human powerlessness and tran- 
sitoriness, but he was destined to be removed in 
divine power and might. His translation, far from 
being indifferent, accidental, and insignificant, bore 
the same stamp as his temporal and earthly ap- 
pearance, and corresponded perfectly to his pecu- 
liar and unparalleled position in the divine economy 
of salvation. Only in this way can his removal and 
‘the mode of it be explained, whereas, according 
to that conception of the event, which lays all the 
stress upon a chariot, drawn by horses, instead of 
upon the fire, any connection between it and the 
life and peculiar work of the prophet is wanting, 
and we can at best only suppose that this was an 
extraordinary reward tor his labors. The ques- 
tion, What became of the body of Elijah upon his 
translation? is exactly like the other one, Into what 
place did he come? and it must remain, to say the 
least, an open question, since the Scriptures are 
entirely silent in regard to it. Those expositors, 
both in earlier and later times, who maintain a 
formal ascension of Elijah, adopt either the idea 
of a transmutation of his body during the ascen- 
sion (Krummacher: ‘While he is riding on, lo! 
his body, the dust, is gradually transmuted.” [‘‘ His 
body being transformed in his passage toward 
heaven, he was carried up to live among the an- 
gels.” Patrick]), or that of a sudden transfor- 
mation, citing 1 Cor. xv. 51 sq.: ‘But we shall all 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
ey@, at the last trump.” (Keil: ‘Elijah did not 
die, but was taken up by a transformation into 
heaven,” and he remarks on Gen. v. 24: ‘ Who- 
ever is raised above death by the grace of God, 
cannot arise from the dead, but arrives at the 
ag¥apaia, or the purified state of perfection. ae a 
transformation, or ‘being clothed upon,’ 2 Cor. 
4.”) But, not to speak of other objections, weedy 
formation,” or new-clothing of the believers in 
Christ, presupposes the entire work of Christ, es- 
pecially his elevation to the right hand of God and 
his second advent; it is conditioned upon that 
second coming, and it is something which is to 
take place but once, in an extraordinary manner 
(of. 1 Thess. iv. 15, 16). So St. Paul designates it 
as a “mystery,” which he could not have done if 
it had already taken place in like manner under 
the old covenant. To carry back, therefore, [this 
Christian conception of the resurrection of the 
dead, in a spiritual and incorruptible body,] and 
apply it to Enoch and Wlijah, is an inadmissible 
mixing up of the economies of salvation of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

2. The translation of Elijah has been compared 
in many ways with the ascension of Christ, and 
taken as a type of the same. So, for instance, 
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Richter says: “By this means it was intended 
that the Ascension of Christ should be typified and 
made more credible,” and Keil: “Elijah . . . 
as forerunner of Christ (Mal. iii. 3; Matt. xi. 10 
sq.) was received up into heaven without tasting 
death, in order to foretell the ascension of our 
Lord, and to typify it, after the manner of the Old’ 
Testament.” This opinion rests, however, directly 
upon the premise that Elijah ascended into heaven* 


in the same manner as Christ. Yet the Scriptures. 


speak with very different, and in fact very defi- 
nite, expressions of the departure of Christ, not as 
a removal or translation, but as an ascent into 
heaven and a reception there, an entrance into the 
glory, which he had before the foundations of the 
earth were laid (Mark xvi. 19; Luke xxiv. 51; 
Acts i. 9-11; ii. 33 sqg.; vii. 55; John xvii. 5, 24). 
Christ actually tasted death, but he arose from the 
dead and was elevated, as victor over sin and 
death, to the right hand of the Majesty in heaven’ 
(Hebr. viii. 1). He himself says: ‘‘No man hath’ 
ascended up to heaven, but He that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in 
heaven ” (John iii. 13); although these words may 
refer, in the first instance, to the insight into, and 
knowledge of, divine things, yet they also testify, 
nevertheless, to something which the Son of Man 
alone is capable of, as the Apostle also writes: 
“We that descended is the same also that ascended 
up far above all heavens, that He might fill all 
things” (Eph. iv. 10). In the case of Christ, the 
Ascension forms an integral and essential moment’ 
in His work of salvation. ‘There begins His kingly’ 
function, and that redemptive work which lasts 
into eternity (Hebr. iv. 14; v. 9, 10; ix. 12). In 
the case of Elijah, on the contrary, his entire work’ 
ceases upon his translation. It is not the entrance 
into a broader, higher activity in heaven, but the 
end, even though a glorious end, of his work, and 
on this account it cannot pass for a type of the 
Ascension of Christ. To compare it with this, 
therefore, or to put it on the same line with this, 
is to take from Christ what belongs to Him alone, 
and, according to the nature of the thing, can be- 
long only to Him. 
fiery chariot, drawn by fiery steeds, up into hea- 
ven, his ascension would have been far more glo- 
rious and brilliant than that of the Lord of Glory, 
when He was raised to the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on high; how then can it be a type of this? 
If Keil, in spite of this, insists upon an “ascen/ 
sion” of Kljah, and observes: ‘ He, to be sure, . 
who does not know how to estimate the spirit and’ 
nature of the divine revelation of salvation, will 
also be unable to comprehend this miracle,” thea 
we may assert, at least with just as much right: 
He who does not know how to estimate Christ’ 
and the significance of His Ascension into hea 
ven, will indeed also talk about an ascension ot* 
Elijah into heaven. Even Theodoret, in his day, 
wrote on Ps. xxiv. 9: Alwviove dé atid avoryivat 
TapakeAsbovta oc pndérote TH dboet TOV avOpdrer 
bravotycioac. Ovdele yap éxeivag Tév avbpdruv 
duetrépace TOTOTE, AAW 6 évarSporryoac Osd¢ Adyoc, 
Ti juetépay avadaBov anapyiy, avhyayé Te ete 
obpavote, Kat éxddioev év dekia THC beyanwobync ey’ 
ToiC indore, éravo waone apyxic Kat &ovoiag K. T, A, 
(Eph. i. 21). 6 08 péyac "Hiiac aveAgoOn pév, aan” 
IK Ele TOV Obpardy, GAN Ae elc TOV odpavér, 

The departure of Elijah points back to that of 
Enoch and Moses, rather than forward to that of: 


If Elijah had ridden upon'a’ 


~ 
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Christ. It is not only said of Enoch, as it is of 
Elijah, ‘ God took him away ” (Gen ¥. 24); but also 
that he announced (xpoegi eve) to the rebellious 
and godless of his time the coming of the Lord 
“to execute judgment upon all, and to convince 
(éeréyEat, of. Sir. Ixviii. 10; év eAeyyotc) all that 
are ungodly among them of ‘their ungodly deeds ” 

(Jude 14 sg.). He, therefore, had a calling like to 
that of Elijah in its essential character; and, as 
“the seventh from Adam” (through Seth), he 
marks an epoch in the divine plan of redemption 
(see the CoMMENT. on Gen. v. 24, and Jude 14). 
Then, in regard to Joses, it is not indeed stated 
that God ‘‘took him away,” but, that he buried 
him, and that no one learned anything of his 
sepulchre, or, as some say, of his burial (Deut. 
xxxiv. 6). The Jewish tradition goes still further. 
According to Origen (Ilepi ’Apyxév, iii. 2), Jude took 
what he states in ver. 9, about the struggle for 
the body of Moses, from a well-known Jewish 
document, which had for its title: ’AvaBaore Tov 
Muooéwe; and, according to Josephus (Antig. iv. 
8, 48), after Moses had embraced Joshua and 
Eleazar for the last time, while he was still talk- 
ing with them, he was suddenly carried away 
(agaviferac) by a cloud into a valley, and disap- 
peared from their eyes. However it may be with 
regard to the authority of these traditions, so 
much remains certain, that the departure of Moses 
is ‘placed in the same category” with that of 
Bnoch and that of the second Moses, Elijah 
(Kurtz, Gesch. des Alten Bundes, ii. s. 526), All 
these mark definite epochs in the development of the 
Old Testament plan of salvation—they are prophets 
in the highest sense of the word. Enoch walked 
“with God,” ¢.e., in the most intimate intercourse 
with him; Moses stood in such close relation to 
God that he talked with him face to face, as a man 
talks with his friend (Ex. xxxiii. 11); Elijah’s entire 
life was consumed in fiery zeal for the cause of the 
Lord, so that Sirach closes his panegyric with the 
words: paxaptot ot Wddvteg oe. Noone of the three 
witnesses and preachers of the divine judgments, 
for his own and for all future times, was destined 
to undergo the sentence of death and corruption. 
The world was not to “see them submit to death” 
(Schultz). God took them away: and although 
Moses died, on account of his transgression in the 
’ desert of Zin (Deut. xxxii. 51), nevertheless he died 


nim sarby [‘‘aecording to the word of the Lord” 


(Deut. xxxiv. 5). The author does not translate 
these words, but seems to give them a peculiar 


signification. It is true that ra-by often means 


“according to the command of,” 7.¢., something | . 
was executed or performed, according as some one 
had commanded, but it never means that.some- 
thing took place at or upon some one’s command 
or fiat. The author seems to give it some such 
signification as this last, that is, that although 
Moses died—passed through the individual experi- 
ence and the physical change which we know as 
death, yet he did so, not as a result of disease, or 
after decline and weakness and age, but ‘at the 
word of the Lord,” which omnipotently removed 
him, in a moment, from life to death. If such an 
interpretation were justified by the usage of the 
language, it would go far to establish the parallel 
between Enoch and Elijah on the one hand, and 
Moses ou the other, and to put Lis end on the same 
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line with theirs. As it is, the interpretation is 
rather born of the attempt to make out the parailel, 
than founded on the usage of the language. The 
end of Moses was mysterious, and its significance 
is most justly stated in the remark quoted above 
from Schultz. We are not justified in saying more 
about it; and the Hebrew words in the text mean 
simply that he died, as God had said that he would, 
without entering Canaan. It is right to deny the 
parallelism between the end of Elijah and the 
Ascension of Christ, and to bring the former into 
relation with the end of Enoch certainly, and, per- 
haps, with that of Moses also, to some extent; but 
the latter parallelism must not be pate too far.— 


W.G.S8.] After he had ascended (7 Sy) Mount 
Nebo, and enjoyed a view of the Land of Promise, he 
was withdrawn forever from the sight of the world, 
This removal was the main point in the case of all 
three, however different the mode of it was in the 
separate instances. It has, however, as a “ taking 
away,” only an essentially negative character 
(328) Gen. v. 24; cf. 2 Kings ii. 12; Deut. xxxiv. 


6), whereas the Ascension of Christ, as the eleva- ~ 
tion of the victor over sin and death, to be Lord 
over all which can be mentioned, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come (Eph. 
i, 21), is of a purely positive nature, and in fact, 
as well as in significance, something totally dif- 
ferent. 

3. The diferent views of the end of Elijah may 
be divided into two classes. 

(a) The old realistic view, which maintains an 
actual “ascent into heaven,” has been presented, in 
recent times, most definitely, and with the most 

earnest hostility to any other view, by Krummacher 
(Llias der Thisbiter, s 414-425). By way of intro- 
duction he says: “We are on the side of biblical 
realism. Whosoever takes that from us, takes from 
our heart everything: for facts—facts are what it 
must have, this human heart; the more palpable 
and substantial they are the better. MES 
taste is for the massive in the Bible.” Having 
adopted this stand-point, he refuses to be satisfied 
with ‘fiery clouds, in the form of a chariot and 
horses” (Calwer and Hirschberger Bibel), or with 
a cloud of angels, by whose ministry Elijah was 
received up to heaven, as Grotius, Menken and 
others suppose, but he gives the following repre- 
sentation of the event: “ The black clouds fringed 
with glowing fire, burst. A gigantic gate of fire 
opens, 4 and out of this blazing portal 
there dashes forth into the air a flaming chariot 
and gleaming horses of fire, who spring with it to 
the earth as if harnessed to a pole of adamant, 

4 only a few steps from the man of God, 
an invisible charioteer draws up the reins, and the 
horses stop. How wonderful, how 
unheard-of is the event! Here stands a chariot of 
fire! Here are real horses fromonhigh! . . . 
Raised upon invisible hands, the prophet mounts, 
with joyful courage, into the blazing chariot. . . 
The horses of fire raise themselves, and swiftly as 
an arrow from a bow, they spring away upon the 
road of air, heavenwards, toward the open flame- 
gate of the firmament. Ha! how it rolls away 
from cloud to cloud! When the gleaming wheels 
touch a cloud, the thunder rolls; where the supple 
steeds set down their feet, there the lightnings 
flash forth under their hoofs. . . . . The 
King of kings himself it is who guides the equi- 
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page by invisible reins. . . . . They have 
soon flown through the atmosphere of the earth, 
and now the road loses itself in those regions 
- where the mortal eye stands at the limit of its 
sight. Between the heavenly orbs they fly along, 
these flaming steeds, and the thundering wheels 
roll on, as it were through a fiery ocean, past 
thousands of suns and stars. The fire- 
steeds plunge forward, as with redoubled steps, 
toward the open portal, and now through it into 
paradise—into the ever-green meadows and the 
palm-groves cf heaven. The chariot stops,” &e.. &e. 
This entire representation, in which the fiery steed 
of the phantasy seems to have run away with his 
rider, only shows what we may come to, if we 
take the words of the text, “chariot of fire and 
horses of fire,” in a literal sense. The war against 
every figurative interpretation of these words as a 
“spiritual dish of froth, offered by an over- 
estimated wisdom,” appears all the more remark- 
able, as the words which immediately follow: 
“The chariot of Israc] and the horsemen thereof,” 
and which correspond to the previous words, 
cannot possibly be understood literally, but only 
figuratively, as they are understood also by Krum- 
macher himself. Passing by all else, it only re- 
mains now to call attention to one point, viz., how 
mean, we might almost say, the Ascension of Him 
who was more than all prophets, and who was 
elevated to the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
appears in contrast with this supposed magnificent 
ascension. For the rest, Krummacher is good 
enough to declare, for the comfort of those whose 
taste is not for the ‘‘massive in the Bible,” that 
“in truth, it is not belief in these horses which 
brings us salvation, just as doubt of their existence 
would not damn anybody.” 

(v) The rationalistic view will not hear anything 
of an ascension into heaven, nor of ‘a miraculous 
removalof Elijah. On the authority of the pas- 
sage, 2 Chron. xxi. 12, J. D. Michaelis asserts 
(Anmerkungen fir Ungelehrie XII. on 2 Kings ii. 1) 
that Hlijah was only carried away out of Palestine, 
and that he lived at Jeast twelve years longer, for 
“no one receives letters from people in heaven.” 
For the same reason Winer (/?.- W.-B. i. s. 318) 
also believes that he ‘‘ only withdrew into solitude, 
leaving it to his pupil to-earry on the prophetical 
ministry.” So also recent Jewish expositors, as, for 
justance, Philippson. But in 2 Chron. xxi. there is 
not a word about a letter (WED), but only about 


sie 


writing (AMD), which is said to have reached Je- 


horam from the prophet Hlijah. Such a writing, 
however, Elijah might very well have written be- 
fore his removal, and entrusted to Hlisha, that he 
might send it, at the appropriate time, to the king 
(Keil); and it is not necessary to suppose, as some 
do, a mistake between the names Elijah and Elisha. 
Precisely this passage of the Chronicle can. least 
of all, be brought to bear against the story in 
2 Kings ii. Bertheau says in regard to it: ‘It is 
not mentioned anywhere else that Hlijah performed 
any prophetical action by means of writing. At 
the time when Jehoram ruled in the southern 
kingdom, Elijah might still have been alive, ac- 
cording to the chronological data of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is probable, to begin with, that he did 
speak in regard to Jehoram’s sin, and that he 
threatened him with punishment; but the ‘letter’ 
is composed in general terms, and gives only a 





prophetic explanation of the misfortunes by which 
Jehoram was visited. From this we must con: 
clude that it proceeds, in the form in which we 
have it, from a later historian, who, drawing from 
sources which we do not know, described the re- 
lation between Jehoram and Elijah with a few 
words, and according to its broad and general 
features.” Still less is it possible to uphold the 
different attempts which have been made to ex- 
plain the miraculous event in some natural manner, 
as, for example, that Elijah was carried off by a 
water-spout, with accompaniment of thunder and 
lightning (Jahn, Limleit. in’s A. T. ii. 1, s. 261), or 
that he was hurled away by a storm-wind, or that 
he lost his way in a cloud, or that the king caused 
him to be seized and hurried off in a chariot, dur- 
ing a storm (Lweyet. Handbuch des A. T., on the 
passage), or, finally, that a whirlwind drove dust 
and sand into the air, as often takes place when 
horses and chariots run over sandy ground, and 
that Elisha imagined, when he heard the thunder- 
like rolling of wheels, and saw the frequent 
lightnings, that his master had ridden away 
towards heaven in a fiery equipage (Hetzel, on the 
passage). ven Knobel (Der Prophet. der Hebr’. ii. 
s. 85) declares that all these explanations are “ very 
forced.” They are to be regarded as antiquated, , 
and they do not deserve refutation. It isnot much 
better, however, to put the removal of Hlijah on 
the same line with the apotheosis of Ganymede 
(Hom. /tiad. xx. 233), or of Romulus (Liv. i. 16), 
(Knobel, l. c.), for what does this genuine Old Testa- 
ment narrative contain in the slightest degree simi- 
lar to the genuine heathen and Roman legend of 
Romulus, who did not live till a hundred and fifty 
years after Elijah, or with the genuine heathen 
and Greek legend of Ganymede, who was thought 
worthy of the society of the immortal gods on ac- 
count of his physical beauty? Such comparisons 
prove as great self-will as thoughtlessness, 

(c) The purely idealistic view, which has been 
maintained, especially by Ewald (Gesch. Jsracls, itl, 


-s. 543 [8d ed., 584]), followed by Eisenlohr and 


Bunsen, starts from the premise (see Prelim. Jtem. 
after 1 Kings xvii.) that the history of Ilijah, in 
the form in which it lies before us, was remoulded 
by an historian who lived two hundred years later 
then Elijah, and who was gifted with a genuine 
poetical soul, and that he presented the highest pro- 
phetical truth in historicalform. ‘“ A life on earth, 
purer than that of any other man of that time, 
consecrated to the service of Jehovah, and yet 
spent in such all-controlling exertion for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God, could only have 
a corresponding termination: ceasing to be in the 
visible world, it will work all the more powerfully 
and undisturbedly in the spiritual realm, that is, 
will be received up into heaven. In that moment 
heaven bends itself down here to earth, to raise 
up from hence to itself that soul which already 
belongs to it. Therefore, a fiery chariot with fiery 
steeds moves down from heaven and takes up Hlijah 
in a whirlwind to heaven. It is only eternal truth 
which seeks to explain itself in this bold expres- 
sion.” Especially, however, it is said ‘the re- 
mainder of the description represents, at the same 
time, more precisely ‘‘how an Elijah quits his 
friends on earth and they him,” and thus gives 
expression to the following truth: ‘When the 
moment approaches when a holy man like !lijah 
is to be taken away from the earth, then a dis- 


eat 


hitherto passed for his friends and followers. 
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crimination takes place among those who have 
The 
gveat mass of these draw back in fear and un- 
belief—only a few remain faithful unto the end; 


-but only upon these (2s in this case upon Elisha) 


does the blessing and spirit of the saint who is to 


‘be removed from the earth directly fall.” According 
to this mode of acceptation, the entire narrative of 
the translation of Elijah would be an allegorical 


fiction. But, elevated as the celineation certainly 
is, it still bears by no means the features of poetic- 
al composition, in which ‘every limitation of the 
vulgar historical material has been disregarded.” 
On the contrary, as Menken has observed: “ The 
tone of the narrative is the same which predomi- 
nates in the preceding, and which we also find in 
the following, chapters. This incident is narrated 


just as simply, prosaically, and unpoetically as the 


entire history of both prophets, or anything else 
which is historical in both Books of the Kings.” 
(See also Prelim. Rem. after 1 Kings xvii.) Not 
to dwell upon that, however, where under the hea- 
vens would a poet of the Old Testament suppose 
the “ purely spiritual realm” to be? and, bold as 
the figurative expressions of the Old Testament cer- 
tainly are, where does anything occur which would 
be in any degree similar to this: that ‘‘a fiery 
chariot and fiery horses” should be the expression 
for the purely spiritual realm which receives up 
into itself the soul which already entirely belongs 
to it? There would be no need of such a detailed 
historical dress as we here find for the utterly 
simple and prosaic truth, that on the end of a 
great man a discrimination between his followers 
is wont to occur; and besides that, in the case be- 
fore us, no such discrimination or distinction took 
place. There is no sign whatever of any ‘‘ con- 
trast between Elisha and the ordinary pupils of 
the prophets ;” on the contrary, they are so warmly 
and faithfully attached to Elijah, that, in spite of 
the dissuasion of Elisha, they will not be prevented 
from sending out fifty men to seek for the trans- 
lated master and lord. It is impossible, therefore, 
that they should be a figure for the “ great mass,” 
which ‘draws back in fear and unbelief,” when 
the master is taken away from the earth. How- 
ever fine and spiritual the idealistic acceptation 
may appear, it shows itself, on a more close in- 
vestigation, to be utterly unmaintainable both as 
a whole and in the details. 

[A peculiar interest has always attached to the 
prophet Elijah, differing in nature from that which 
is felt for the other prophets, just as he differed 
from them. The manner in which he appears in 
the narrative, suddenly, without preparation or 
introduction, and without reference to his antece- 
dents; the way in which he traverses the history, 
from time to time, each appearance forming a cri- 
sis; the enigmatical character of his existence; 
the doubt as to where he had been in the mean- 
time, how he went, how he returned, and how 
he had lived during his absence; finally, his mode 
of working, which was despotic, all-controlling, 
sure of itself, free from hesitation or doubt, and, 
as it seemed, from any deliberation; sclf-assum- 
ing to a degree which nothing could warrant 


- but the inner conviction of the very highest pro- 


phetical calling, and which could only be main- 
tained by the most direct and certain ingpiration ; 
—all these things conspired to make his name one 
of terror and wonder, and to leave a deep impres- 
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sion on the popular mind, so that we find that his 
name still lives in wild legends and fables among 
the Mohammedans and ignorant Christians of the 
East (see Mr. Grove’s article in Smith’s Dict. of the 
Bib. and authorities there referred to). The ques 
tion is sometimes asked, Why have we no Klijalis 
any more? Why are there no men so penetrated 
and inspired by the Divine Spirit now-a-days? 
Why have we no men whom the world, with its 
temptations of all sorts, cannot touch, but itself lies 
open to their insight and judgment, with all its 
deceits and weaknesses, all its follies and vices, all 
its corruptions and falsehoods? Many men aspire 
to purity, communion with God, elevation above 
the world, and seek to obtain influence oyer it, 
that they may improve it and lead it up to God, 
but, although kings and rulers are depraved, and 
are often seduced into vice and injustice and cor- 
ruption, although laws and institutions are unjust, 
and nations forget God and abandon Him for false 
worship of all sorts, yet no Elijah appears to de- 
stroy and dash in pieces what is base and wrong, 
and to consume it with a fire of divine vengeance, 
or to nourish and build up institutions which may 
regenerate the world.. The first reason is that we 
do not believe that any such men will arise. We 
have made up our minds that they cannot be and 
so they never will be. Here again faith is the 
grand postulate. Who knows what measure of 
His Spirit God might give to-day to any one who 
held himself ready to receive it? Elijah, if he 
were here to-day, would hear and understand the 
Spirit of God as much as he did centuries ago. 
Few men, in the whole history of the world, are 
ready to accept the necessary preconditions of 
such a calling. The first of these is utter self-ab- 
negation and self-surrender. He who thinks of 
himself at all, or carries with him one care for self 
and one consideration of lis own pleasure, profit, 
or renown, is no prophet. A prophet must cast 
himself utterly into the plan and providence of God, 
and exist, thereafter, only for it. His calling is to 
be above the world and to oversee, weigh, con- 
demn, and correct, from the elevated stand-point 
of God’s eternal providence, all which men do and 
plan and hope for, or despise and reject and battle 
against, on earth. He must see, to some extent, 
as God sees. He must judge, so far as a man can, 
as God judges; that is, according to His eternal 
providence and plan. He must bein and of hisown 
time, but so elevated above it as to grasp its signifi- 
cance in the history of redemption,as a product of the 
past and a fountain of the future. From this stand- 
point he must judge all separate incidents, all indi- 
vidual characters, all proposals and plans, all new 
institutions, which it is proposed to found, all old 
ones which it is proposed to abolish. To sucha 
calling no man is called for his worldly honor 
that he may be the adored of millions. The world 
has too strong a hold on all who are in it. They 
can never tear off its bands while they are touched 
by its attractions. No man can raise himself above 
his time while his interests are all in it. It is only 
in the severance of all these ties that he can gain 
freedom to mount up to God. If there were men, 
however, who were capable of this absolute de- 
nial of the world and absolute surrender to God, 
let no one daré to say what they could not receive 
from God. <A false idea of Elijah and other Old 
Testament prophets, as if they had possessed pow- 
ers of divination and magic, which, as we well 
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know, no man now possesses, has led us to despair 
of such gifts as they had, and to regard them as 
belonging entirely to a past age. The ‘‘arm of the 
Lord is not shortened,” however, and He ean fill 
His servants with as rich a measure of His Spirit 
Jor their work to-day as He did His prophets of old, 
if they will only expect it and wait for it. If such 
men as Elijah were needed to-day for carrying on 
the work of salvation, God could raise them up. 
This brings us to another reason why none such 
arise. Elijah was a phenomenon of a turbulent 
period, in a disorganized state. He was a hero, in 
a heroic age. For him it was possible to live in a 
desert, to appear only at intervals, and then to 
speak with majestic authority. The later proph- 
ets, especially those of Judah, lived among their 
countrymen and had homes and families. They 
could not lay aside the cares of life. They lived 
in an organized state and a well-ordered soci- 
ety, whose obligations they could not throw off. 
The heroic period had given way to that of law. 
Their work was, therefore, no longer the same in 
character as that of Elijah. They could not, de- 
molish opposition with such dictatorial absolute- 
ness ashe. They could not step forth so surely, 
nor speak in such a commanding tone, nor have 
recourse to such terrible instruments and means, 
They had to maintain the truth of God, proclaiming 
it at the right moment, and the right point, bear- 
ing witness against all falsehood and wrong, and 
then to wait for the truth to prevail. It was not 
given them to command, they had to teach. They 
could not presume to wield the instruments of 
punishment as Elijah did, they must warn, and ad- 
monish, and threaten. They therefore had recourse 
to writing. Their words were not commands which 
required instant obedience, but testimonies, whose 
truth time and experience must prove. Still more 
is all tlis true of our times. We live in a society 
with fixed institutions and traditions. Men move 
now not in a mass, controlled by a few individu- 
als, but in an organized body, moved by its own 
intelligence and the general convictions. All which 
presents itself from outside the social order, and 
bases itself upon a violation of the same, is met 
with suspicion and ridicule, and moreover (for this 
would be a light thing in itself), must remain des- 
titute of any deep influence. Society has come 
into absolute dependence upon, and faith in, law. 
No man and no doctrine can work efficiently in 
this society if it tries to work from without the 
social order. The efficient means of operation 
now-a-days are organized combinations of men of 
similar opinions and aspirations. Individuals can- 
not attain controlling positions. The power has 
been broken up and diffused. Individuals are as- 
signed to positions in the organization which moves 
as awhole. The mass isstubborn, and can only be 
acted on from within. It will not submit to dicta- 
tion. The only means of influence is, to form a 
smaller opinion, inside of the great one, and so 
leaven the whole lump. The calling of the proph- 
ets has been inherited by institutions, above all by 
the Church, and these are the influences to which 
we must look to regenerate modern society. The 
ministers of the Church are the bearers and perpetu- 
ators of this calling. Their duty it is to bear wit- 
ness of God and of His judgment in the world. 
Their duty it is to advise, exhort, warn, and con- 
demn, with the fearlessness of Elijah, even if not 
with his tone of authority and command.— W. G. 8.] 
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4. The prophet-communities, or so-called schools 
of the prophets, which Elijah visited again before 
his departure, are a phenomenon which is in 
many respects important and deserving of at- 
tention (cf in general, with regard to them, 
Knobel, Prophet. der Hebr. ii. s. 39-52; Winer, 
R.- W.-B. ii. s. 281; Keil, on 1 Sam. xix. 24, 
s. 146-151; Kranichfeld, De dis que in V. T. com- 
memorantur, prophetarum societatibus. Berol. 1861, 
where the older literature is also mentioned). 
They come into consideration here principally in 
their relation to Elijah. Such communities are 
mentioned as early as the time of Samuel (1 Sam. 
x. 5, 10; xix. 20), but not sooner, so that he is com- 
monly regarded as their founder, and indeed he is 
mentioned in the last place quoted as their 83, 


governor, or overseer. They appear, from their 
names, ban, i. e., band, company, or crowd, and 


npnd (for nbap), 7. €., congregation, not to have 


been organized and exclusive unions or ‘ orders,” 
but freely united companies. Under David we 
find no sign of their existence whatever. Not 
until the time of Elijah and Elisha do they appear 
again, and here they always bear the name 
D°N3397 32, which refers to a more definite rela- 


tion, to firmer and closer connection, similar to 
that between father and son, and especially to the 
relation between teacher and pupil, for the Hebrew 
always calls his teacher ‘“‘ father” (1 Sam. x. 12; 
2 Kings ii. 12; Matt. xxiii. 9), and his pupil, “son” 
(Prov. i. 8, 10, 15; ii. 1; iv. 1; Titusi. 4). We see, 
from the passage before us, and 2 Kings iv. 38; 
vi. 1, that they dwelt together in definite places, 
and lived in common; therefore, that they were 
not unregulated companies, but exclusive unions 
or communities. They stand in a subordinate re- 
lation to their teachers and masters (at first Elijah, 
and after him, Elisha, cf. 2 Kings ii. 15), and call 
them ‘“‘master” (2 Kings ii. 3; vi. 5) and them- 
selves ‘‘servants” (2 Kings ii. 16; iv. 1; vi. 3). 
According to all this, these schools of the prophets 
can. hardly be identified with the free unions of 
the prophets under Samuel, or be considered as 
the immediate continuation of those. In the latter 
was concentrated the religious life, which at that 
time lacked a fixed arrangement. When this was es- 
tablished by David, they ceased to exist, although 
prophets continued to appear from time to time. 
The real schools of the prophets, however, came 
into existence for the first time, at the period of 
apostasy and idolatry under Ahab, and their 
founder was Elijah, who may, nevertheless, have 
had those combinations under Samuel in mind, 
though he gave them a different organization, and 
made of them institutions for planting and pre- 
serving the pure worship of Jehovah, in opposi- 
tion to the intruding idolatry. Such certainly the 
combinations of the prophets under Samuel never 
were. Even if we were willing to allow Elijah to 
pass, not for the founder, but simply for the re- 
storer of the schools of the prophets, yet these re- 
main, nevertheless, an actual and important testi- 
mony that this prophet not only stepped forth 
publicly, in fiery zeal and heroic strength, to battle 
against idolatry, but also, at the same time, worke? 
to build up and to lay foundations. Although 
this quieter part of his influence did not attract so 
much attention, yet it was not less successful. He 
must have understood well how to draw hearts te 
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himself and enchain them, as is evident from the 
number of these pupils of the prophets (cf. 1 Kings 
xviii. 4; 2 Kings ii. 16; iv. 43; vil). The bloody 
persecution of them under Ahab and Jezebel did 
not avail to exterminate them, or even to diminish 
their numbers. In the evening of the prophet’s 
life we even find schools of the prophets in pre- 
cisely those places where the worship of the Calf 
and of Baal had their principal seats, so that we see 
that they had to be endured at last publicly—a 
proof that the general strength of the apostasy 
had been broken by Elijah. How much the heart 
of the faithful servant of God was set upon these 
foundations, is evident from the fact that he visited 
the three schools at Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho 
before his departure, and spoke to them encourage- 
ment and consolation. 

5. The prophet Elisha is the chief person after 
Elijah in the passage before us, from which the re- 
lation which we must think of as existing between 
the two prophets may be directly deduced. This 
relation is often conceived of as one of specific 
difference or even contrast. So Krummacher says 
(Blisa, 2d ed. Elberfeld, 1844, i. s. 7): “ Klisha 
was appointed to appear as an evangelist in 
Israel, whereas Elijah, as the second Moses, was to 
enforce due respect for the Law, which had been 
forgotten and trodden under foot. lisha’s duty 
was, as herald of the divine tenderness, to restore 
and lead back to the father’s arms, with tempting 
invitations, the hearts which his predecessor had 
broken with the hammer of the law,” and (Zvdas der 
Thisv. s. 409): “ As an evangelist he needed, first of 
all, that his own heart should acquire a thoroughly 
evangelical disposition, and that he should, in his in- 
ternal relation to the Lord, himself foretaste, so far 
as was possible, the tender nature of the New Testa- 
ment” (see also 1 Kings xix. Hist. § 8). This opinion 
springs from the utterly false interpretation of the 
spirit of ver. 9, which makes it mean that Klisha 
prayed for a double measure of the spirit of Elijah. 
Under this interpretation Elisha’s manifold acts of 
healing and assistance, have then been brought 
into connection with this prayer. Accordingly, 
this view falls to the ground with the correct ex- 
position of ver. 9. As for the acts referred to, 
they were not by any means like those of the 
Saviour, altogether in the nature of assistance, but 
many of them served as punishments (cf. ver. 24; 
v. 27; vii. 19,20). On the other hand, the miracles 
of Elijah were not entirely punishment-miracles 
(1 Kings xvii. 6, 14, 23; xviii. 45). Moreover, 
the time of Elisha was so far from being a time 
of “divine tenderness,” and “ gentle murmuring 
after the storm,” that, on the contrary, it was 
exactly in this time that the most violent convul- 
sion inside the kingdom (2 Kings ix. and x.), and 
the most violent struggles abroad (2 Kings vi. and 
vii.), took place. Finally, according to the oracle, 
1 Kings xix. 17, it was Hlisha’s destiny to ‘slay ” 
all who should escape from the sword of Jehu, 
which certainly was no New Testament calling. 
The spirit for which he prays (ver. 9), and which 
then rests upon him (ver. 15), is the ‘ spirit of 
Elijah,” not a different one, much less a contrasted 
one. This spirit of Elijah is so far from being a 
New Testament spirit, that the Saviour rebukes 
His disciples who desire to act in accordance with it 
(Luke ix. 55), and says: “‘ Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of.” [Bahr takes it as a ques- 
tion, and emphasizes the latter “ye.” So also many 








good authorities, whom Meyer is inclined to join. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf omit it from the text. 
There is a heavy weight of authority against it, an 
the only argument for retaining it is the one su 
gested by Meyer, that it is difficult to account for 
its interpolation ; while, on the other hand, it might 
have been omitted out of a false consideration for 
the reputation of Elijah—W. G. S.] It was qne 
and the same spirit which inspired both prophets, 
and worked in and through them. Elisha was 
not indeed “a feeble copy” of Hlijah; but neither 
was he, what, as an evangelist before the time of 
the evangelists, he would have been, viz., greater 
than Klijah. He only desired, as first-born son of | 
the prophet, a richer measure of the spirit than the, 
other sons of the prophets were to obtain, because 
he was to be their leader and master. His rela- 
tion to Elijah was like that of Joshua to Moses.) 
Elijah had broken the strength of the apostasy in 
Israel—fought with fiery zeal against idolatry, 
and laid anew the foundation of the law and 
the covenant. On this foundation Elisha was 
to continue to build. The same spirit which, in 
Elijah, had to work chiefly to destroy and con- 
demn, was to work in Elisha chiefly to cultivate 
and preserve. ‘‘ Elijah had done the work of lay- 
ing the foundation. There had been introduced 
among the people, in the schools of the prophets, 
which had arisen again under the shield of Elijah’s 
mighty energy, a healing salt of life, which now 
only needed to be kept from losing its savor 
and to be preserved in its vigor, and blessing 
would proceed from it in silence and without dis- 
play. To guard these germs of the newly- 
awakened life—to nourish them and bring them 
to vigorous development—was the task 
of Elisha” (Sartorius, Vortirage tiber die Prophet. 
s. 38, 41). Like Elijah, Elisha was also the 
“chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof” 
(2 Kings ii. 12; xiii. 14). 

6. The three acts of Elisha after the translation 
of Elijah, of which we have an account, are not 
by any means arbitrarily placed in succession, as 
it Were mere anecdotes of the prophet, but they 
belong together in time, as well as in significance, 
and form, to some extent, a whole, by means of 
which Elisha, on his first independent appearance 
as successor of Wlijah, is represented as heir of his 
spirit and calling. The last act of the master 
before the eyes of the pupils of the prophets 
(ver. 8) was also the first performed before them 
by the disciple, after he had succeeded to the posi- 
tion of Elijah, and he performed it with the signi- 
ficant mantle of his former master. This was a 





sign for him that his prayer for the my of Elijah 


had been fulfilled, and for the sons of the prophets 
that the spirit of his master now rested upon him, 
and that they must henceforth recognize him as 
leader and guide (ver. 15). In this capacity he re- 
turns with them to Jericho, their dwelling-place. 
Here, when the men of the city, fuli of confidence, 
complain to him of their misfortune, he maintains 
himself as the Man of God, who helps and protects, 
and brings safety and blessing. At Bethel, on the 
other hand, when they come to meet him with 
derision and contempt, it becomes evident what 
judgment falls upon those who impudently despise 
the servant and messenger of Jehovah. Thus 
Elisha, like Elijah, to whose place he had sueceeded 
(see 1 Kings xvii. Hist. § 1), in his first appears 
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ance, is seen to be a prophet of action—he inaugu- 
rates himself, not by a detailed -speech to the sons 
of the prophets and the believing or unbelieving 
people, but by actions. These actions, however, 
are of a prophetical character, not insignificant 
workings of superhuman power, but rather 
“sions,” and therefore also testimonials (cf John 
x. 25). The passage through the Jordan bears 
witness that the Lord opens paths for those 
whom He has chosen und called to be His messen- 
gers and seryan*.. It is a surety for the words: 
“Pear not sor 1 have redeemed thee. I have 
called tee by thy name: thou art mine. When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee: and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee” (Isai. xliii. 1, 2; Ps\exxiv. 4). The act 
at Jericho proclaims aloud that it is the Lord who 
gives health. It is surety for the words: “I am 
the Lord that healeth thee.” (Exod. xv. 25; xxiii. 
25, 26), “who healeth all thy diseases [infirmi- 
ties) Y(Ps- citi. 3);).exlvii, 35 of Jer. viii. 22). 
Finally, the event at Bethel is a sign for the re- 
Leiious and apostate that judgment waits for the 
scoffers—a testimony to the truth of the words: 
“The Lord revengeth and is furious; the Lord will 
take vengeance on his adversaries ” (Nahum i. 2); 
“who visits the sins of the fathers upon the (like- 
minded) children” (Exod. xx. 5). 

7. Many have taken offence, in various ways, at 
the judgment which befell the derisive youths at 
Bethel. For instance, Koster (Die Prophet. s. 85) 
says: ‘The story sounds very unworthy of the 
great prophet: it appears as if he ought not to have 
noticed the derision of irresponsible children;” 
and Thenius remarks on the passage, that ‘the 
immorality of cursing (especially wanton children) 
has been lost sight of in the desire to bring into 
prominence the inviolability of the prophetical 
dignity, which stands under the protection of God.” 
‘fhe incident appears, however, in a very different 
light when the persons in question, as was shown 
above, are not wanton little children, but youths 
who knew what they were doing and saying. 
Neither must we overlook the fact that these 
youths belonged to the city which was the centre 
and principal seat of the apostasy, and which, on 
this account, is called by the prophets, ‘ Beth- 
Aven,” 7. e., House of the Idol, instead of Beth-E] 
[House of God], (Hos. iv. 15; x. 5; Amos v. 5). 
They were, therefore, literally the offspring of 
apostasy, and they represented in general the 
offspring of apostates which was growing up. 
The older expositors, e. g., Bochart, suppose, not 
improbably, that the older people had incited the 
younger ones, and that the object was to make 
the new head of the class of the prophets ridicu- 
lous and contemptible at the very commencement 
of his career. When, therefore, Elisha threatened 
with divine punishment the impudent youths 
who despised in the prophet the holy office to 
which Jehovah had called him, it was no im- 
morality, nor was it unworthy of him; on the 
contrary, he therein did what belonged to his 
prophetical office. He did not, however, execute 
the punishment himself: he left that to Him who 
says: ‘‘To me belongeth vengeance and recom- 
pense” (Deut. xxxii. 35). It was no more Elisha 
who caused the bears to come (but Jehovah, ver. 
21) than it was he who caused the waters at Jeri- 
cho to become healthful. It was a judgment of 
God which befell those depraved youths and, indi- 








rectly, the whole city out of which they came, and 
it referred back to that threat of the law: “If 
ye walk contrary unto me, and will not hearken 
unto me, tes I will also send wild beasts 
among you, which shall rob you of your children 
and destroy your cattle; and your highways shall 
be desolate” (Levit. xxvi. 21 sq.). Nevertheless, 
the narrative bears a strongly Old Testament char- 
acter; itis no portion of the gospel; we cannot 
make out of Klisha an ‘ Evangelist” and disciple 
of the Saviour; we must bear in mind that le was 
the successor of an Ilijah, and that the God of 
Israel is a jealous God. Cassel’s application of the 
incident seems very far-fetched (Ler Prophet Elisa, 
ss. 7 and 9): “The wrath and judgment upen 
the youths is an image of that wrath and judg- 
ment which falls upon all Israel. Who 
does not seek in it the faithful image of the for- 
tunes of Israel itself! Like bears from 
a wood Hazael and Jeliu burst in upon the people 
and the royalrace. Without pity and without merey 
they strangled the youth of Israel. Even-the num- 
ber—forty-two—signifies such a judgment, for 
forty-two was the number of tle sons of Ahaziah 
whom Jehu fell in with in his capacity of avenger.” 
That the author of these books did not think of 
that, is at all events certain. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-12. Brenprer: Elijah’s Departure from 
the Harth. (a) The solcan journey on the eve of 
his departure, and (b) the glorious exit of the de- 
parting prophet.—Vers. 1-6. KRuMMACHER: The 
Vigil. (a) How Elijah seeks retirement; (b) how 
he comes to the schools of the prophets; (c) what 
reception he meets with there.—Eiijah on the Ap- 
proach of his End. (a) He goes to meet it quietly 
and submissively, for he had fought a good fight and 
kept the faith (2 Tim. iv. Tand 8). (b) He takes 
leave of his friends and companions in faithful 
love; ashe had ‘‘loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end”.(John xiii. 1). 
—Ver. 1. Srarke: God does not leave His faith- 
ful children and servants forever in unrest, but 
delivers them finally from all evi] and helps them 
to come to his heavenly kingdom (Ps. lv. 23; 2 
Tim. iv. 18).—Vers. 2-4. Menken: That which 
Elijah had done and labored at throughout his life, 
that he also pushed forward and did in his last 
hours: he was still active for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God, still active in the labor of 
assisting and serving love, which does not seek its 
own. Even his last hours were consecrated to 
others. He was in a state of the soul, in which 
he was ready, at every step, in every occupation 
and in every conversation which might occur, to 
pass over into the invisible world, without need 
of any further preparation. Oh! let us employ all 
diligence, that we, too, may arrive at such a pre- 
cious and blessed soul-state that we, 
too, in all our conversation and business, whether 
it is spivitual or worldly, whether it is grand or 
small, may not only think of eternity with pleas- 
ure, but also be ready at any moment, if our Lord 
should so please, to pass on into the invisible 
world.—Vers. 2-6. The faithful Love of Elisha to 
his Master and Lord. (a) The ground and source 
of it. (It does not rest upon a natural, human 
basis, but upon a divine and holy one. The band 
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which bound him to Elijah was living faith in the 
living God, and life and labor in and with him. 
He honored and loved his father after the flesh [1 
Kings xix. 20], but he left him; with his spiritual 
father he wished to remain unto the end [ver. 12]. 
Cf. Matt. x. 37.) (0) Its test and successful en- 
durance. (Thrice did Elijah beg him to remain 
behind, but he would not be persuaded. Whith- 
ersoever the path may lead, and whatsoever may 
come to pass, I will not leave thee until God shall 
take thee from me, His love was not a mere pass- 
ing, bubbling enthusiasm, but it was strong as 
death and firm as hell. That love alone is true 
which endures trial and will not be turned aside 
by any prayers, for which no hindrance is too 
great, no journey too long and too hard. Cf John 
xxi. 17.) (c) Its victory and reward. (Elijah 
opens for him the path through the Jordan, after 
his fidelity has stood the test. He is allowed to 
see what no human being besides him might see. 
He attains to that which he has prayed for; with 
Vlijah’s. mantle he inherits also Klijah’s spirit; he 
is a witness of his master’s glory. Cy. Rev. ii. 10: 
“Be thou faithful,” &c. That fidelity conquers and 
is crowned, which holds fast to God and Jesus 
Christ.}—The words of Elisha: As the Lord liv- 
eth, &c., as marriage-vow. The right foundation, 
the trial, and the duration, of conjugal love (until 
God shall separate).—Klijah and the Sons of the 
Prophets. (a) Elijah had not only one disciple and 
pupil, but a great company of them, which he 
collected from among those who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal, and to whom he stood in the relation 
of a father to his children, whom he led and taught, 
protected and nourished. This was the other side 
of the activity of the great Man of God.—MENKEN: 
In his public life he was, according to the needs 
of his time, a fire to consume rather than to warm; 
in his more retired life he was an enlightening and 
warming light.—Labor in the kingdom of God 
consists not only in tearing down and removing 
superstition and unbelief, but at the same time in 
building up faith, in planting and nourishing a di- 
vine and holy life. Compare the great reformers. 
(0) The children of the prophets were not child- 
ren, but sons, young men, bound to a life in com- 
mon, in the fear of God.. Reading and hearing 
the Word of God, prayer and praise of the Lord, 
practice in obedience, mutual encouragement and 
strengthen-ng, these were the aim and end of their 
union. They were, therefore, in a time of apos- 
tasy, communities for the cultivation’of the knowl- 
edge of Goa and of the life which proceeds from 
God. They were for Israel the salt which gave sa- 
vor, and the light which gave light, to all in the 
house (Matt. v. 13-15), schools of true wisdom, 
whose beginning is the fear of God, through which 
aone, until this day, all knowledge and learning 
receive their true value-—Yea, I know it; hold 
ye your peace! We should not make the heart 
of a departing friend heavy in the moment of sep- 
aration, but, with him, yield quietly and peacefully 
to the holy will of God, who is calling him away. 
—Neither Elijah nor Elisha wished to have that 
which was about to befall the former according to 
the decision of God, made a subject of conversa- 
tion.—Vi_mMar: No over-hasty gossip or sensation 
ought to be made about acts of God, especially 
about those which are still future; they may not 
be treated as objects of curious or worldly ques- 
tionings. The acts of God are meant to be awaited 





in respectful silence. . . . . Those who are 
capable of seeing the majesty of the living God 
keep silent of themselves, upon others they have 
to enjoin silence. 

Vers. 7-10. The two Prophets before their Sep- 
aration. (a) Elijah’s last act; (6) Elisha’s last 
request.—Vers. 7, 8. KrumMacuEerR: The Passage 
through the Jordan. (a) The escort of the sons 
of the prophets; (b) the position of the two men 
of God at the Jordan; (c) the marvellous passage 
through it.—MrnkeEn: Elijah was to finish his 
course by an act of faith, he was to build for him- 
self, in a certain sense, the path to his glorious 
end, by an act of faith, and so impress indelibly 
upon the hearts of his friends and followers, who 
saw him, even in the hour of separation, the grand 
truth that Jehovah is the sole living and all-con- 
trolling God, and that faith pleases Him above all 
else, and that no other way than faith 
in God’s promises leads to the higher and better 
inheritance in light—Wirtrn: On the other side 
of the Jordan is the place of the glorification of 
the prophet. Between him and this spot there 
flows yet a broad and-deep stream. Through this 
he must go, there is no bridge, no 
ferryman; but he does not despair. He knows: 
He who has called me to the other side will help 
me to the other side. Such incidents 
occur to many on the pilgrimage of life. . . . 
No stream is so deep, and no flood of calamity 
so dangerous, that God could not lead through it 
unharmed. : The prophet-mantle, which 
to-day as ever, when it falls upon any Jordan, di- | 
vides its waves, isfaith, strong, glad, living, roek- 
firm faith. “Faith leads through fire 
and flood. nV ers. 9 and 10. The parting Conver- 
sation of the two Prophets. (qa) Klijah calls upon 
Elisha to make a request; (0) the request of Eli- 
sha; (c) the answer of Hlijah—Ver. 9. Klijah 
speaks in the name of God: Ask what I shall 
co, &c. The Lord will not only listen to our pray- 
ers, but He even demands of us that we shall 
pray to Him, and pour out our hearts with all our 
wishes before him (Ps. Ixii. 8). Not only are wa 
allowed to pray to Him, but it also is our duty to do 
so (Matt. vii. 7 sq.)—Wtrremp. Summ.: If the 
saints in heaven could hear our prayers and could 
aid us, there would have been no necessity that 
Elisha should beg anything of Elijah before he 
went thither. The invocation of deceased saints 
is therefore to be regarded as erroneous and false. 
—Menken: If we were called upon to make a re- 
quest, as Elisha was, what would we choose? 
Would we pray for things of this world, which 
might delight us for the few days of this life here 
below; or would we pray as he dil, and choose 
spiritual and heavenly things, in the possession 
and enjoyment of which we should have rich and 
pure sources of joy in the other world throughout 
eternity? The sincere and conscientious response: 
to this question can give us an instructive indica- 
tion of the nature and worth of our sentiments and 
of our spiritual value.—Srarkp: The highest good 
on earth is not gold nor money, but the Holy Spirit. 
—Werrs. SumM.: We see and learn from Elijah 
that we ought only to pray for necessary and useful 
things, even where we have the choice.—Ver. 10. 
CaLwer Binet: The request was great, but even 
great prayers are permitted when they serve the 
ends of the kingdom of God.—Kynurz: Pray. 
dear soul, pray freely for something great; it is 
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equally hard for God to give thee something great 
er something small. He does not charge it upon 
thee as ambition if thou prayest so soon fora large 
faith, or a great measure of the spirit, or a high 
grade of holiness. Thou must only possess all in 
humility and use it for the honor of the giver.— 
OSIANDER: We may indeed pray for glorious gifts 
of the Spirit from God, yet we must not make a dis- 
play of them, but only serve the Church usefully. 

Vers. 11 and 12. Klijah’s Departure from this 
World. (a) The mode in which he was taken away 
by God; (b) cause and aim of this removal (see 
the Hzeget. and Histor. sections).—Ver. 11. They 
still went on and talked, certainly not about a 
temporal inheritance nor about anything temporal 
at all, or any worldly affairs, but about God and 
eternity, life and death, rest after labor, the eter- 
nal Sabbath. How consoling it is, in the last days 
and hours, to have a friend with whom one can 
hold such a conversation, and how elevating for 
him who must still remain in the world, to hear 
words from the mouth of the departing one, which 
sound already as if from the other world.—S?TsarkE: 
“Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, when He 
cometh, shall find so doing” (7. e., watching. Matt. 
xxiv. 46).—Tur same: Pious Christians ought to 
remain faithful to one another in life and in death, 
and not to separate until God separates them by 
earthly death. 3 At our death we ought 
to be glad to have faithful Christians about us, and 
be glad to converse with them and to entrust our 
souls with our Heavenly Father in the midst of 
their song and prayer.—We shall not, indeed, pass 
out of this world as Elijah did, without tasting the 
death of the body, but we shall be received into 
heaven, for we trust in Him who said: ‘TI go to 
prepare a place for you;” and: “1, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me” 
(John xiv. 2; xii. 21)—In storm and whirlwind 
Elijah was taken away, just as his life, outwardly, 
had been a storm-tossed one. This last storm, 
however, brought him to eternal rest and eternal 
peace. So still, in our day, human life is often 
stormy, but when it is led in and with God and 
directed by Him, eternal sunshine follows the 
storm of time, there, where there isno suffering 
or crying any more, and where God will wipe 
away all tears from our eyes. There is rest pre- 
pared there for al! who have fought the good fight 
of faith—Mrnxen: He who could not here gain 
any taste for heavenly things, who his whole life 
long only grubbed in the earth like an earthworm, 
ean he hope to pass away toward heaven with joy? 
Our life and death lie in the hands of the Al- 
mighty, who takes one away in storm and whirl- 
wind and another in the enjoyment of happiness 
and pleasure. Thou knowest not when and where 
and how thou shalt die, therefore pray: let_me set 
my house in order in time, that I may be ready at 
all times, and say continually in all circumstances: 
‘O Lord! dispose of me as Thou wilt.—Ver. 12. 
Klisha’s Exclamation. (a) My father, my father! 
(An exclamation which does no less honor to Eli- 
sha than to Elijah. If such an exclamation from 
an equally full heart might only follow every 
teacher from every one of his pupils, and every 
shepherd of souls from every one of the souls en- 
trusted to him!) (b) The chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof. (Hlisha does not forget 
what the entire people has lost in Elijah, in the 
thought of what his master has been to himself. 








One such man as Elijah is more than equivalent te 
an entire army. Such was Luther for the German 
people. Lord, send us one such man in this time 
of apostasy and unbelief.)—Srarke: If God takes 
away faithful teachers out of the world, it ought 
justly to touch our hearts and to fill us with pain, 
but we ought also to hope that He will not ieaye 
us desolate (John xiv. 18), and to pray diligently - 
Lord, send faithful laborers into Thy vineyard. 

Vers. 13-25. The three significant Signs which 
confirm Elisha as Prophet and Successor of Ilijah. 
The sign (a) of his path-making, (b) of his presery- 
ing and conserving, and (c) of his avenging work 
(see Historical, § 6)—Vers. 13-15. KRuMMACHER: 
The Bequest. (a) Elisha with Elijah’s mantle, (0) 
with Elijah’s God, (c) with Elijah’s spirit, (d; with 
Klijah’s office.—Vers. 13-18. Klisha’s Return to the 
Sons of the Prophets. (a) What he brings with 
him (the mantle of Klijah as a precious souvenir 
and significant sign—with the sign, however, the 
thing itself. The spirit of Elijah rests upon him, 
and by virtue of this spirit he makes a path for 
himself through the stream of the Jordan. How 
many a one is in possession of a prophet’s mantle, 
but lacks the prophetical spirit! He who has not 
this spirit is not fit and capable for the prophetical 
office; it is given, however, to him who earnestly 
prays for it. Luke xi. 13). (b) The manner in 
which they receive him. (They go to meet him 
and evince their respect for him, because he had 
shown by his first act, which was also the last one 
of Ilijah, and which they themselves had seen, 
that he is appointed by God to be Elijah’s sue- 
cessor. At the same time, however, they did not 
forget their former father and master, and would 
not let themselves be dissuaded from seeking for 
him. These sons of the prophets are, therefore, a 
type of true and noble fidelity, and they teach us 
by their deed that to which Hebr. xiii. 7 exhorts 
us.—Vers. 16-18. How many, especially young 
and inexperienced persons, will not be dissuaded 
from their opinions, views, and doubts, and will 
not heed the words of their teachers and parents, 
who have the best intentions toward them, and far 
more experience; they must become wise by bit- 
ter experience, and then hear to their shame: Did 
I not say unto you?—Hat: Nothing makes a 
man wise better than to tire himself out in prose- 
cuting his own courses and yet to fail cf his ob- 
ject.—Vers. 13-15. It was not the mantle but the 
spirit of Elijah, by virtue of which Elisha divided 
the water and went through the Jordan. So also 
now, the coat of Christ does not help us to go 
through life unharmed and holy, but only His 
spirit, which He has promised to those who be- 
lieve on Him from the heart. He who has not the 
spirit of Christ is not His (Rom. viii. 9).—SrarKe: 
We may well preserve relics of holy people, but 
we must not worship them. 

Vers, 19-25. Elisha’s Reception at Jericho ana 
Bethel. In the former place they come to meet 
him with confidence and respect, in the latter with 
derision and contempt. Thus he has to experi- 
ence, at the very commencement of his course as a 
prophet, what is the inevitable fate of all true 
prophets and servants of God; they are sought 
and honored and loved by some, rejected, de- 
spised. and hated by others. So it was with the 
Lord himself—His whole life long, until His end 
upon the eross (Luke xxiii. 39 sq.); so also with 
His apostles, as He foretold to them (Luke x. 5< 
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12) 
may indeed hope for respect and love, but he must 
also make up his mind to disrespect and hate.— 
Vers. 19-22. Elisha’s Assistance at Jericho. (a) 
The need, out of which he helps; (b) the man- 
ner in which he helps.—Ver. 19. God is wont, 
in most cases, to put some internal or exter- 
nal need by the side of prosperity and good 
fortune, in order that men may bear in mind their 
weakness and need of help, and in order that they 
may not be too well off upon earth. Where noth- 
ing is wanting that the place may be pleasant to 
dwell in, there that comes to pass which is writ- 
ten, Hos. xiii. 6. In the districts and countries 
where there is no want of anything, and noth- 
ing to complain of, there is, as a general rule, 
the least religious life and the least morality. 
—When the men of Jericho perceived that a man 
of God, upon whom the spirit of Klijah rested, 
was within their walls, they sought him and pre- 
sented their concern to him. How many trouble 
themselves about everything that takes place 
in their city, or about everything which is to 
be seen or heard, but not about a faithful servant 
of God, who proclaims the way of salvation.— 
Starke: It is not enough to have teachers and 
preachers; it is necessary also to make use of their 
counsel, at the right time (Acts xvi. 30).—Vers. 
20 and 21. Kypurz: Would that all rulers, preach- 
ers, and others, to whom souls are entrusted, would 
exert themselves to fill up every spring of ‘evil in 
the country, or, like Elijah, to heal and improve it 
and make it healt hful. For this, how- 
ever, salt is necessary, the salt of heavenly wis- 
dom. This does not come in an old vessel, but is 
stored in a new heart.—KruMMAcnpR: In a place 
where the spiritual fountains are poisoned, and the 
people receive to drink, from all the pulpits and 
school-teachers’ desks, not the water which streams 
forth unto eternal life, but the death-draught of 
that modern babble of deceit, and falsehood, 
there there is a more deadly curse upon ‘the 
jand than that which onee lay upon the district of 
Jericho. May the Lord of Elisha raise 
up those who shall carry the healing salt also into 
these fountains.—It was not the natural salt which 
Klisha east into the fountain which purified it, but 
that of which the salt was a figure and sign, viz.: the 
Word of the Lord, by means of which He created 
heaven and earth and continually carries and pre- 
serves all things (Ps. xxxiii. 6,9; Hebr. i. 3), which 
also creates anew the hearts of men, and brings 
them out of death unto life, preserves them from 
internal decay, and purifies them from all unclean- 
ness. Therefore the Lord says: ‘Have salt in 
yourselves” (Mark ix. 50; ef Ps. xix. 8 sq.).— 
Ver. 21. I have healed these waters. The Lord 
is the right Physician for both Soul and Body (Ex. 
xv. 26). (a) He makes healthful those who are 
diseased in body and saves them from death; the 
human physician is only an instrument in His 
hand, as [lisha was here, for without Him, His 
strength, His blessing, no physician can acecom- 
plish anything (Sir. xxxviii. 1, 2). Therefore when 
thou hast regained thy health, give to Him before 
all others the honor, and say: ‘“ Praise the Lord,” 
&e. (Ps. ciii. 1-5). How many sick persons travel 
about to every physician of whose skill they have 
heard, without turning, with all their hearts, to Him 
who says: “TI give health” and ‘Call upon me,” 
&c. (Ps. 1. 15). (0) He healeth the broken in heart 
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and bindeth up their wounds (Ps, exlvii. 3) We 
are all sick and in need of the physician wno came 
into the world to seek and to save that which was 
lost. God directs us all to this physician, and He 
alone can help us, of whom it is said: ‘' Neither is 
there salvation in any other” (Acts iv. 12). He 
gives life and true health, and that man remains 
diseased in time and eternity whom He, the Sa- 
viour, does not heal and sanctify. Therefore, listen 
to His voice when He calls: ‘Come unto me,” &e. 
(Matt. xi. 28).—Ver. 22. Faithful and genuine ser- 
vants of God, who east the salt of the divine, 
healing, purifying, and sanctifying Word iato the 
springs of life, are a blessing for every village and 
every city, unto children and children’s children, 
for whom God can never be thanked enough. 
Vers. 23-25. KrumMacurer: The Judgment at 
Bethel. (a) The canse of the insult; (0) the in- 
sult itself, (c) the results of the same.—tllisha 
on the Road to Bethel. (a) The derision of the 
youths. (Bethel had been for many years the seat 
and home of apostasy. ‘‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes,” &e., Ezek. xviii. 2. As the old ones 
sing so the young ones twitter. Brought up with- 
out discipline and exhortation to fol low the Lord, 
having grown up in rudeness, unbelief, and super- 
stition, these youths had lost all reverence for 
what is holy, so that they not only held the men 
of God in light esteem, but even practised their 
wit upon them. Are there in our time no longer 
such youth?) (b) The curse of the prophet (was 
no vulgar, rude cursing from ill-temper and an- 
ger, no misuse of the holy name of God, but the 
correct use of this name, threatening with divine 
punishment those who, in the prophet, treated 
with contumely Him who had sent him. The pun- 
ishment itself he left to Him who ever judges 
rightly, and whom no one may ask: Lord, what 
doest thou? As Klisha was not silent, so also now 
a faithful servant of the Lord may not keep silent 
if young people are brought up badly and god- 
lessly; he ought not to let pass unnoticed their 
wickedness and impudence, and their contempt for 
that which is holy. It is his duty to warn them 
and their parents of the divine puiishment. Woe 
to the watchmen who are dum watch-dogs, who 
cannot punish, who are lazy, and who are glad to 
lie and sleep!) (¢) The avenging judgment of 
God. (It is certain, and will not fail to come, for: 
“Be not deceived, God is not mocked,” &e., Gal. 
vi. 7. The judgment at Bethel is recorded as a 
warning to us, 1 Cor. x. ll. If God punished the 
mocking children so severely, what will He do to 
the older mockers, who seduce youth and incite it 
to mocking? Though He may send no bears froin 
the wood, yet He has countless other means in 
time and in eternity, whether earlier or later, for 
executing his just judgments. Those who mocked 
the Lord upon the cross had afterwards to call 
“to the mountains: Fall on us; and to the hills,” 
&e., Luke xxiii. 30; Rey. vi. 16. Nor will those 
be better off who, now-a-days, exercise their wit 
upon the story of the cross, however learned and 
enlightened, spirituel and witty, they may be. 
“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly,” Ps. i. 1). [‘* In vain do we look 
for good from those children whose education wo 
have neglected; and in vain do we grieve for those 
miscarriages which our care might have prevented.” 
Bp. Hall, quoted in the Comp. Comm.]—KRuMMA= — 
cueR: A man in whom Christ has found a dwell. 
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ing, cannot go unattacked through Dan or Bethel. 
—CALWER BipeL: The prophets, even, in their day, 
were despised on account of righteousness, and 
the name of God. Be not astonished at the con- 
temptuous epithets of to-d i 
CasseLt: Young people are always ready to make 
wanton sport of any peculiar appearance which 
they do not understand. The unripe behavior of 
the young generation which is growing up, always 
forms a shadowy reflection of the shallow opposi- 
tion in moral and religious ideas which exists in 








public opinion. The separate bearers and siutp- 
porters of the truth, which is deep, and hence 
misunderstood by the masses, are, for the most 
part, objects of blind scorn to wild ,vuth. That 


‘which found expression against Klijah has also 


fallen upon many in later times. He who, in the 
exercise of his calling, goes up to perverted Bethel, 
must expect it. [The Residence at Carmel. ‘He 
can never be a profitable seer who is either always 
or never alone.” Bp. Hall, quoted in the Comp 
Comm. | 
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C. The Reign of Jehoram, and his Expedition against the Moabites. 
Cuap. III. 1-27. 


Now Jehoram the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in Samaria in the 
eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and reigned twelve years, And 
he wrought evil in the sight of the Lord; but not like his father r, and like his 
mother: for he put away the i image of Bas al that his father had made. Never- 
theless he cleaved unto the sins of Jeroboam the son of Ne bat, which made Israel 
to sin ; he departed not therefrom.* And Mesha king of Moab was a sheepmaster,” 
and rendered unto the king of Israel a hundred thousand lambs, and a hundred 
thousand rams, with the wool [the wool of a hundred thousand rams].’ But it 
came to pass, when Ahab was dead, that the king of Moab rebelled against the king 
of Israel. And king Jehoram went out of Samaria the same time [at that time], 
and numbered all Israel. And he went and sent to Jehoshaphat the King of Judah, 
saying, The king of Moab hath rebelled against me: wilt thou go with me against 
Moab to battle? And he said, I will go up: Iam as thou art, my people as thy 
people, and my horses as thy horses. And he said, Which way shall we go up? 
And he answered, The way through the wilderness of Edom. $0 the king of Israel 
went, and the king of Judah, and the king of Edom: and they fetched a com- 
pass of seven days’ journey: and there was no water for the host, and for the 
cattle that followed them. And the king of Israel said, Alas! that the Lord 
hath called these three kings together, to deliver them into the hands of 
Moab! But Jehoshaphat said, Zs thzre not here a prophet of the Lord, that we 
may inquire of the Lord by him? And one of the king of Israel’s servants 
answered and said, Here 7s Elisha the son of Shaphat, which poured water on 
the hands of Elijah, And Jehoshaphat said, The word of the Lord is with him, 
So the King of Israel and Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom went down to him. 
And Elisha said unto the king of Israel, What have I to do with thee ? get thee 
to the prophets of thy father, “and to the prophets of thy mother. And the king 
of Israel said unto him, Nay:* for the Lord hath called these three kings together, 
to deliver them into the hand of Moab. And Elisha said, As the Lord of hosts 
liveth, before whom [f stand, surely, were it not that I regard the presence of 
Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, l would not look toward thee, nor see thee, 
But now bring mea minstre!. And it came to pass, when the minstrel played, 
that the hand of the Lord came upon him. And he said, Thus saith the Lord, 
Make ° this valley full of ditches. For thus saith the Lord, Ye shall not see 
wind, neither shall ye see rain; yet that valley shall be filled with water, that 
ye may drink, both ye, and your cattle, and your beasts. And this is but a light 
thing in the sicht of the Lord: he will deliver the Moabites also into your hand. 
And ye shall smite every fenced city, and every choice city, and shall fell every 
good tree, and stop all wells of water, and mar every good piece of land with 
stones. And it came to pass in the morning, when the meat-offering was 


5? 


offered [at the time of offering sacrifice], that, behold, there came water 
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21 by the way of Edom, and the country was filled with water. And when 
all the Moabites [had] heard that the kings were come up to fight against 
them, they [had] gathered all that were able to put on armour, and up 
ward, and stood in the border [had stationed themselves on the boundary]. And 
they rose up early in the morning, and the sun shone [rose] upon the water, and 
the Moabites saw the water on the other side [opposite them] as red as blood: 
And they said, This 7s blood: the kings are surely slain [have fought, to their 
own destruction], and they have smitten one another: now therefore, Moab, to 
the spoil. And when they came to the camp at Israel, the Israelites rose up and 
smote the Moabites, so that they fled before them: but they went forward smit- 
ing’ the Moabites, even in thew country. And they beat down the cities, and 
on every good piece of land cast every man his stone, and filled it; and ‘they 
stopped all the wells of water , and felled all the ood trees [until there were 
left]* only in Kir-haraseth left they [om left they] the stones thereof; howbeit 
the slingers went about 7, and smote it. And when the king of Moab saw that 
the battle was too sore for him, he took with him seven hundred men that drew 
swords, to break through evex unto the king of Edom: but they could not. 
Then he took his eldest son that should have reigned in his stead, and offered 
him jor a burnt-offering upon the wall. And ‘there was oreat indignation 
against [in] Israel: and they departed from him [Meshal], and returned to their 
own land, 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 8,—[T191D, sing-fem. suff. referring to a plural noun, when separated from it by a considerable interval, as in 
chap x. 265 xvii. 22 


2 Ver. 4,—[ 3/23 is well translated by sheep-master. 
Greek letters. 
8 Ver, 4— [Os DDN, The words are best understood as suggested above. So the Sept. (emt woxwy, either, m 


Tanam, or in biped Schl.), Thenius, Bunsen, Biihy, und Ewald ( Widder, @. e., V liesze, Woltc), Keil undecided between 
this and “ woo! of lambs or rams.” 


The word was unintelligible to the Sept.. who reproduce it in 


They add év ry emavacracer, “after the insurrection,” a detail which does not seem to be well founded. 


4 Ver. 13.—[ by, The Sept. and Vulg. take this as a question; so also Ewald, § 824, b: the same as py OT-—a ques- 
i q 3 


tion implying fear, and expecting an answer confirmatory of the fear. Keil, Bunsen, Bihr, Thenius, all take it as in the 
KE. Y. 


5 Ver. 16.—[Ew, § 328, ¢, takes ney as standing for the first person, and compares 1 Kings xxii. 80. 
® Ver. 23—[J20I13, they have fought. 
destroyed.—W. G. S.] ‘ 
7 Ver. 24.—The keri 135) is no improvement, We can read WN, as in 1 Kings xii. 12, where it stands for Na) 


(Bahr). 


The hof. inf. abs. ann is joined with it in the adverbial usage, to be 


[The Sept. read xia INN, “ And they went in farther and farther, and smote Moab more and more.” Thenius 
MDM is the const. used for the abs.—W. G. §.] 

5 Ver. 25.—[ PNET is infin. as DYN in 1 Kings xy. 29; of. also 2 Kings x. 11 and 17. Ew. § 288, d. (Keil), 
First, in the eoeehdaues) takes it as perf. 3 must then be taken for WNT. —w. G. §.] i 


and Bunsen adopt this, and it makes the best sense. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. in the temple. It-is to be noticed that Jehoram 
only removed and did not destroy it. Itis not en- 
tirely certain whether he did it immediately after his 
accession, or after the expedition against Moab. 
Ver. 4. Mesha king of Moab, &c. Tlie fruit- 
ful and well-watered land of Moab was espe- 
cially fitted for the pasturage of flocks (Winer, 


.- W.-B. i. s. 99). The wealth of the king seems, 
as he is himself called 4p) [shepherd or sheep- 


Ver. 1. Jehoram the son of Ahab, &e. Inre- 
gard to the chronological statements see notes on 
chap. viii. 16.—In ver. 2 the Sept. and Vulg. read 


nay for Nay, which Thenius’ wrongly declares 


to be better. According to chap. x. 26 sq., when 
the temple of Baal, which had been built by Ahab 
(1 Kings xvi. 32), was destroyed, in the first place 
the (wooden) rniasp were burned, and then the 


(stone or metal) byain naz was broken in pieces. 


hence he 
Maurer, 


master], to have consisted in flocks, 
paid the tribute in these. Michaelis, 


It is clear that this last was the principal statue, 
and we‘have to think here of the same or a similar 
one which stood before the royal palace, and not 





and others, refer "198 [wool], at the end of ver. 4, 


to both lambs and rams, so that Mesha would 
have had to pay only the wool from both; in that 
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ease, however, the rams must certainly have had 
a different wool from the sheep, which cannot be 
proved. Kwald and Thenius make it only refer 


to the ads, mentioned last before it, so that the 
sense is, since 42 is used especially for a fatted 


lamb, that the lambs were given alive for food, but 
that from the rams only the wool or the fleeces 
were given up. The tribute was, in any case, a 
very considerable one; but this does not justify 
the conclusion that it was paid only on every 
change of government (Clericus). ‘There is no 
doubt that we have to regard it as a regular 
annual tribute (cf. Isai. xvi. 1). At the division of 
the kingdom, Judah took Kdom and Israel Moab. 
As early as the time of Ahaziah the Moabites had 
declared their independence of Israel (chap. 1. 1); 
as he, however, soon fell sick, and did not. reign 
for even two full years, it remained for Jehoram 
to try to resubjugate the rebels, and to retain them 
in tributary subjection. [In the year 1869 a 
basalt column, three feet high by one and a half 
feet wide, and one and a half feet thick, was 
discovered near Dibon, in Moab, on which was 
an inscription running in the name of Mesha 
and detailing his acts, especially the conquests 
made, and the temples built, by him. It was 
broken, through the jealousy and suspicion of 
the Arabs, before it could be removed, or a 
copy taken of it. Nothing remains but fragments. 
There are, therefore, several gaps in the inscrip- 
tion as we now possess it. It refers to the op- 
pression of Moab by Israel. Oyri is the king 
mentioned as having afflicted Moab, ‘because 
Chemosh was angry with the king [of Moab].” A 
gap destroys the names of kings of Israel who 
reigned “for forty years.” The reference which is 
thus lost would be of the highest value for deter- 
mining the date of the inscription. It goes on to say 
that Chemosh became gracious again in the days 
of Mesha, so that the king gained victories over 
Israel. Chemosh told him to take Nebo. He took 
it, and sacrificed seven thousand of its inhabit- 
ants to Ashtor-Chemosh, and took the vessels of 
Jehovah and offered them to Chemosh. The last 
part of the inscription is so fragmentary as to be 
hardly intelligible. As usual in such inscriptions, 
only the king’s victories, and not his defeats, are 
mentioned. Cf Art. ‘ Writing ;” Smith’s Dict. Bib., 
Am. ed.—W. G. 8.] 

Yer. 6. And king Jehoram went out of 
Samaria the same time, &c. That is, at the time 
when he became king, and Mesha refused him the 
tribute.—H[e numbered, or mustered, 7%. ¢, he 
brought together, a large army, by a levy of men 
throughout all Israel who were capable of bearing 
arms; but he addressed himself to Jehoshaphat at 
the same time, in order to be so much the more 
certain of attaining his object, and the latter then 
entered into an alliance with him. Cf on ver. 7, 
the remarks on 1 Kings xxii. 4. The combined 
army could advance by the “way” (ver. 8) over 
the Jordan, and then along the eastern side of the 
Dead Sea, and so fall upon Moab from the north; 
or it could march down on this side of the Jordan 
aud the Dead Sea, as far as the southern extremity 
of the latter, and then force its way into Moab 
from the south through a portion of the land of 
Kdom. Jehoshaphat decided in favor of the latter 
road, although it was longer and beset with more 
difficulties than the other, chiefly, we may well 








believe, because they could then call the king of 
Edom with his army to their assistance, and make 
sure that he did not profit by the opportunity and 
make war upon them himself. Perhaps they also 
thought that Moab could be more easily surprised 
from the south. [The fortifications of the Moabites 
were on their northern boundary. On the south 
they relied upon the natural obstacles to the ad 
vance of a hostile army. On the northern route 
moreover, the armies of Israel would have beer 
exposed to an attack from the Syrians, who were 
in a disposition to seize eagerly upon any such 
opportunity.—W. G. 8.] Edom had at this time 
no king of its own, but a governor appointed by 
Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii. 48). The seven days’ 
journey (ver. 9) cannot be understood of the dis- 
tance from Jerusalem, which is only about sixty 
miles, for the king of Edom had already joined the 
two other kings with his army [2 e., it is said 
that the three kings wandered seven days’ journey, 
so that the time must be reckoned after their 
junction; but the king of Kdom would not go to 
Jerusalem to meet them, and then march back 
again. He joined them at the borders of Edom, a 
very short distance from the scene of the distress 
for want of water—W. G. 8.]. More probably 
“they suffered for seven days from want of water 
in the desert-region to the south of the Dead Sea” 
(wald). For a more particular description of this 


region, see Keil on the passage. 3 in ver. 10 is 


not equivalent to ‘‘for;” but it serves either to 
intensify the assertion: ‘Alas! for Jehovah,” &e, 
(Keil, De Wette), or its only use is to introduce the 
assertion, and it is not to be translated (Luther, 
Thenius), as in Isai. xv. 1. 

Ver. 11. But Jehoshaphat said, ke. (Cf 
1 Kings xxii. 5-7. As in that case, Jehoshaphat 
desires to hear @ prophet of Jehovah, 7. e., a true 
prophet, not a pretended one, a prophet of Ahab. 
That which Jehoram himself did not know was 
known by one of his servants, @. e., no doubt one 
of his chief officers, who was, perhaps, like Oba- 
diah (1 Kings xviii. 3), secretly a friend of the 
prophet.—Which poured water, &c., 7. e., who 
“was about Klijah daily as his servant, and*who 
is certainly the most reliable prophet since he is 
gone” (Thenius).—It is clear from the definite 
declaration of Jehoshaphat (ver. 12), that the repu- 
tation of Hlisha had extended already to Judah. 
It is very significant that the three kings did not 
summon him to them, but themselves went down 
to him. Probably “the tents of the kings were 
set upon an eminence so as to overlook the en- 
campment” (Thenins). The inference which 
Josephus affirms, that the prophet had his tent 
outside the encampment, and at some distance 
from it, is not justified by the words. 

Ver. 13. And Blisha said unto the king of 
Israel, &c. The prophet addresses himself to 
Jehoram because he is the principal person here, 
through whom the others have been brought into 
these straits. The question: What have I to do 
with thee ? means: Why dost thou desire to come 
tome, the prophet of the God whom thow hast aban- 
doned? The prophets of his father were, no doubt, 
those court-prophets, at whose head Zedekiah 
once stood (1 Kings xxii. 6, 11); the prophets of 
his mother Jezebel can have been only Baal-pro- 
phets (1 Kings xvii. 19). We see from this that 
Jehoram, although he had removed the statue of 
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Baal, still allowed the priests of Baal to perform 
their functions, as they had done before, without 
molestation. This is also clear from 2 Kings x. 19. 


Jehoram does not mean by the curt expression’ 


by: it cannot help me to go to the prophets of 


Baal (Rabbis), but (cf Ruth i. 13): Do not repel 
me, I am not alone at stake; shall three kings 
with their armies perish ?—On the words: Before 
whom [I stand, see notes on 1 Kings xvii. 1; 
xviii. 15.—Wlisha demands (ver. 15) a “ minstrel” 
or harp-player, certainly not ‘‘ that he might chant 
the reply of God to the accompaniment of the 
harp” (J. D. Michaelis), nor ‘in order to pro- 
nounce his directions with a sufficiently solemn 
tone” (Knobel). Bleek observes: ‘The recita- 
tions of the prophets were, in early times, very 
lively, in a lyrical form of composition, and, as is 
generally the case with respect to the recitation 
of lyrical poetry, accompanied by music;” the 
accompaniment in this case, then, was most pro- 
bably ‘the mode of prophetic recitation, which 
was not unusual at the time.’ But there is no 
mention in any other place of any such method, 
and it is impossible to appeal to 1 Sam. x. 5, ac- 
cording to which an entire band of the prophets 
came out with drum and flute and harp. That 
only proves that music was practised in the 
prophet-communities. It is also certain that 
Klisha’s master, Elijah, did not cause his recita- 
tions or speeches to be accompenied by music. 
The extraordinary means, which does not occur 
again in the story of Elisha, presupposes an extra- 
ordinary occasion therefor. In ancient times 
harp-music was often employed as a means of 
withdrawing the soul from the outer world, and of 
collecting, quieting, and elevating it. Among the 
numerous places which Bochart (/ieroz. i. 2. 44) 
collected upon this point, it may suffice to quote 
here only one. Cicero (Zusc. iv.) says thatthe 
Pythagoreans were accustomed mentes suas a co- 
gitationum intentione cantu fidibusque ad tranquilli- 
tatem traducere. Cf. also 1 Sam. xvi. 16, and 
Clericus’ remarks on the place. lisha’s dissatis- 
faction, which he expresses in vers. 13 and 14, 
although it was natural and just, was, neverthe- 
less, not the disposition of soul which is demanded 
if one is to hear the voice of God within. The situa- 
tion, the encampment, and the entire surround- 
ings were unadapted for composure and elevation 
of soul, for we find that the prophets usually 
received their revelations in retirement and quiet, 
not in the noise and bustle of the world. In order 
that he may be brought into the right disposi- 
tion, may direct his inner self entirely towards 
the Lord, and may be able to surrender himself 
to the higher influence, Elisha makes use of the 
usual means, probably the one which was regularly 
employed for this purpose in the schools of the 
prophets, and indeed not without success, for dur- 
ing the playing upon the harp. “the hand of the 
Lord came upon him.” Gf. notes on 1 Kings xviii. 
46 (Jer. |. 9). 

Ver. 17. For thus saith the Lord, &e. Accord- 
ing to Thenius we must identify the valley where 
they were to dig ditches in order to collect the water, 
which otherwise would have run quickly away, 
with what is to-day called Wady el Ahsy, which is 
the natural boundary of Moab on the south (Isai. 
xv. 7), and from which several ravines run up into 
the mountain region of Moab [Robinson ii. 112, 











157]. The prophecy itself, vers. 17-19, contains 
a climax in its two members: The Lord will not 
only save you out of the present need, but he will 
also grant you glorious victory over Moab. The 
words in the 19th verse are not a command, as ver. 
16 is: they only declare what will occur. For 
this reason, in the first place, it is impossible to 
charge the prophet with commanding what Deut. xx. 
19 sq. forbids; but, besides that, the place in Deut. 
refers to the conquest of Canaan, during which 
no fruit-tree was to be used for palisades or forti- 
fications in sieges. To mar every good piece of 
land with stones, means to throw so many stones 
upon it that it would no longer be available for 
cultivation (Sept.: axpevwoere).— ANID (ver. 20) 


has the same meaning as in 1 Kings xviii. 29, 36. 
The interpretation which Von Gerlach and Keil 
give to this statement, that on account of the 
morning sacrifice offered in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, according to the Law, God turned His favor 
once more upon the people, goes too far. The 
statement can scarcely be more than a mere 
designation of time, @e, as it became light. 
Before the exile time was not defined by hours. 
Nevertheless, a reference may lie in it to the fact 
that help came just at the moment of time sacred 
to Jehovah. The express mention that there 
came water by way of Edom, makes the sitppo- 
sition inadmissible that, in digging the ditches (ver. 
16), ‘‘the fresh springs bubbled up under the feet 
of the laborers” (Krummacher), or that we must 
think of “subterranean cisterns” (Richter). A 
much more probable explanation is that ‘a great 
shower fell at some distance from the Israelitish 
encampment ’ (Josephus even asserts: three days" 
journey froin it), ‘tor a kind of a cloud-burst (water- 
spout) took place, by which the wady was filled 
all at once, although the Israelites did not notice 
the wind, which always arises before a rain-storm, 
in the Orient, nor see the rain itself” (Keil). 

Ver. 21. And when all the Moabites heard, 
&e. In order to await the attack on their own 
mountains—that is, in an excellent position—the 
Moabites had stationed themselves, with all their 
military force, on the frontier. The morning sun 
arising with a red light, caused the water to ap- 
pear red, besides which the water itself was 
reddened by the red earth of Kdom (Hwald). 
That they took it for blood was ‘not, as the older 
interpreters supposed, a mistake which was brought 
about by God in a miraculous manner, but a per- 
fectly natural error, into which they would fall all 
the more readily as they knew very well that there 
was no water in that desert. The supposition 
also, which they express in the 23d verse, is not by 
any means far-fetched, since similar events often 
occurred (2 Chron. xx. 23; Judges vii. 22); and 
they well knew what jealousy existed between 
Israel and Judah, and the inclination of Edom to 
throw off the yoke of the latter (Gerlach), This 
supposition rose to a- certainty in their eagerness 
for booty. The sentence in ver. 25 from 4} to 


nivjn is “to be joined with the commencement of 


the verse: ‘and they beat down the cities.’ (What 
comes between describes the devastation of the 
land, which also had an influence on the cities.) 
Accordingly MIN can only be understood in its 


real sense of actual wall-stones, and not of cliffs 
or rock, and the suffix on this word refers to V2 
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npn and not to Moab” (Thenius). The city Kir 


Hareseth is the same which is called Kir Moab, 
Sxjd 7p (Isai. xv. 1), and Kir Heres, wan 7p 


(Isai. xvi. 1; cf Jer. xlviii. 31, 36). It was the 
capital city, “the most important, perhaps the 
only fortification in the country, built upon a high, 
steep, chalk-cliff” (Keil), now called Kerak, and 
provided with a fort [see Robinson, ii. 66], (Winer, 


R.- W.-B., i. s. 658 sy.). The orydp are not those 


who applied siege-engines (Grotius: tormentarii), 
but slingers, in the common meaning of the word, 
Sunditores, who shot at the garrison upon the walls. 
—Unto the king of Edom, 7. ¢., toward the side 
where the king was with his subjects, either be- 
cause this seemed to be the weakest part of the be- 
sieging force (Thenius), or because they hoped that 
they could most easily draw away the Edomite 
contingent from the allied army (Kwald). 

Ver. 27. Then he took his eldest son, &c. 
Many take these words with the Rabbis, thus: 
During the sortie against the king of Kdom, 
Mesha captured his son and offered him as a 
sacrifice. This occasioned such bitterness among 
the Mdomites that they refused to continue the 
fight, and thereby compelled Israel] to give up the 
war altogether and withdraw. This interpreta- 
tion is decidedly false. The passage, Amos ii. 1, 
to which reference is made to support it, refers to 
au entirely different event, which is not known to 
us more particularly. Amos, who lived, moreover, 
one hundred years later, there announces to the 
Moabites the avenging judgment of God, because 
they had ‘burned the bones of the king of Kdom 
into lime.” In this case, however, the question is 
in regard to a son of the king, who was offered as 
a living sacrifice. The bones of the dead were 
never burned as a sacrifice, and captive kings or 
their sons, although they were sometimes executed 
out of revenge, were never sacrificed to the gods. 
Even in the darkest heathenism, sacrifice was 
always an offering of that which was nearest and 
dearest, and it was considered efficient only in so 
far as it was such. This is the case especially in re- 
spect to the child-offerings of western Asia. It 
Was a custom among the ancients, says Philo, in 
the Phwniciun Histury (Museb. Prep. Evang. iv. 16) 
éy Taig peyddarc cuudopaic Tov Kivdbvev avtl Tic 
Tavruv pdopac Td yyatnuévov Tov TéExvav Tod¢ 
Kparovvrac 7 TOAEws H ETvoue cic opayiy. EridiWédvat 
Aitpov Toi¢ TYwpoic Saiwoot. So also, in this case, 
Mesha sacrificed. in order to avert the threatening 
destruction, his first-born son. who should have suc- 
ceeded him upon the throne; ze, the dearest and 
most precious thing which he had, not to the God of 
Tsrael (Josephus and Grotius), but to the Moabitish 
War-god, Chemosh (¢f. on 1 Kings xi. 7). (Cf on 
liuman sacrifices, Symbol. des Mos. Cultus, ii. s. 241; 
Movers, Die Melig. der Pheniz. s. 299, sq.) That 
the son also, ‘ for his part, willingly yielded him- 
self to death for his fatherland” (Kwald), is not in 
the teat, and is in itself very improbable. The 
sacrifice was offered upon the wall, in order that 
the besiegers might see it, and fear the divinity, 
who might now be supposed to be appeased. 

_ Ver. 27. And there was great indignation in 
Israel, &c. This sentence, on account of its curt- 
ness and: brevity, is quite obscure and difficult. 
Its meaning has been taken in different ways. 
Most of the expositors, citing the same phrase, 
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Numb. i. 53; xviii. 5 (comp. with Levit. xvii. 11); 
Josh. ix. 20; xxii. 20; 2 Chron. xix. 10; xxiv. 18, 
think of divine wrath or a divine judgment, and 
give as the meaning: As a result of this abomi- 
nable action, which is so strictly forbidden in the 
Law (Levit. xviii. 21; xx. 3), and to which the 
allied army had compelled the king of Moab, there 
came a divine judgment upon Israel, so that they 
withdrew without subjugating Moah (Keil). There 
is no objection to this in the usage of the language; 
but the context is decidedly opposed to it. The 
divine yp [wrath] is, in all the places mentioned 


above, the result of a definite guilt on the part of 
Israel; in this case, however, there is not a word to 
the effect that Israel had incurred guilt. That which 
had been brought about by the allied army, had 
taken place as the prophet had foretold (ver. 18 sq.), 
and he had represented it as an especially great 
assistance of God. When, then, the king of Moab 
did something of his own accord which the Law 
strenuously forbade, that was his guilt and not 
Tsracl's. On the hypothesis proposed, the with- 
drawal of the army, which was a piece of good 
fortune for him, would have been even a reward 
for his abominable’ crime, instead of being the 
punishment which he deserved, whereas the 
punishment would have fallen upon guiltless 
Israel. Moreover, in what did the heavy judgment 
of God against Israel consist? The text contains 
not a syllable in regard to any plague or calamity. 
These expositors are therefore compelled to take 
5)NP as meaning human anger (dissatisfaction, re- 


sentment, bitterness), in which sense it occurs, 
Kecles. v. 17 [Hbr. text, 16]; Esther i. 18, and as 


ASP is so often found (Gen. xl. 2; xli. 10; Ex. xvi. 


20; Levit. x. 16; Numb. xxxi. 14). Many exposi- 
tors, then, give to the words this sense, that on 
account of this shocking crime, there sprang up, 
in the kings of Judah and Kdom, a great wrath or 
resentment against Israel and its king, as original 
cause of the war, and therefore of the crime, so 
that they would not tight any longer with and for 
Israel, but withdrew, and so compelled Israel to 
to do the saine (Dereser). It is uot right, how- 
ever, to. fill out the text in this manner; and 


nothing justifies us in understanding under Seip 
Dee 


here, simply the army of Jehoram. We therefore 
follow the old translations, according to which 


Ssow -by is not, as it is generally understood, a 


designation of the object, but of the subject of the 
anger. The Sept. have: kal éyévero petawedog 
péyac ért IopayA; the Vulgata has: et facta est 
indignatio magna in Israel; so also the Syr. and 
Arab., and Luther in like manner: “da ward 
Israel sehr zornig” (Grotius, Clerics, Thenius). 


by stands ina similar use ver. 15; Jerem. viii. 18; 


Jon. ii. 7 [Hbr. text, 8], and often. According 
to Ps. evi. 37-39, by the sacrifice of sons and 
daughters the whole land was covered with blood- 
guilt, and was rendered impure and accursed. In 
the present instance this took place by the sacri- 
fice of the first-born son of the king, which the 
ruler of the land himself offered. They did not 
wish to remain any longer in such a country, on 
account of their horror at this deed; they. pre- 
ferred to renounce further possession of it. The 
words: They departed from him and returned 
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to their own land, certainly do not mean to say: 
“The end of the expedition was attained, and the 
land was forced back under the sceptre of the 
king of Israel again ” (Krummacher); on the con- 
trary, they gave up the attempt to subjugate Moab 
by force. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The brief and general description of the reign 
of Jehoram brings out into prominence, as charac- 
teristic of it, two points. In the first place, that 
this king removed the statue of Baal, which had 
been erected by his father Ahab, then, however, 
that he clung all the more decidedly to the Calf- 
worship of Jeroboam. From the first statement it 
does not by any means follow, as has often been 
assumed, that he ‘abolished the Baal-worship ” 
altogether (Winer, 2.-W.-B. i. s. 599), for, accord- 
ing to chap x., this worship endured yet throughout 
his entire reign, and Jehu was the first who put 
an end to it. It appears, therefore, that he only 
broke with the worship of Baal for himself, as king, 


and meant to declare publicly, by the removal of 


the statue, that the worship of Baal was not the 
prevailing state-religion. This was, at all events, 
a step towards improvement, yet without especial 
value ; for, if the fear uf the living God of Israel, 
and the conviction of the absolute repulsiveness 
of idol-worship had led him to this course, then he 
could not possibly have allowed idolatry to con- 
tinue in its complete development. That he per- 
severed so firmly in maintaining the institutions 
of Jeroboam, was brought about by the same cause 
as in the case of all his predecessors: the exist- 
ence of the kingdom, separate from Judah, was con- 
ditioned upon tliese institutions (see 1 Kings xii. 
Hist. § 1). It is therefore very probable that they 
were rather political motives and cousiderations 
than anything else which prompted him to the re- 
moval of the statue. By means of Klijal and the 
schools of the prophets, a large portion, and that, 
too, the best portion, of the people had already 
been won over to a disposition hostile to the wor- 
ship of Baal, so that from that side danger might 
arise for the house of Aliab, which had introduced 
this worship of idols, as, in fact, at a later time, 
this danger became a reality through Jehu 
(chap. ix.). Jehoram, therefore, for his own part, 
renounced the worship of Baal, and desisted from 
all persecutions of the opponents of the same; but 
he still tolerated it for the sake of his mother, the 
fanatically idolatrous Jezebel, if for no other 
reason. His policy of government was therefore 
a half-way one, and for that reason an ineffective 
one. Indecision, want of firmness, and a disposi- 
tion to do everything only half-way, are the 
characteristics which present themselves pro- 
minently, in many ways, throughout his entire 
behavior, as will be shown still further, below. 

2. King Jehoshaphat appears here just as in 
1 Kings xxii. He yielded to the request of Jeho- 
ram, in spite of the unsuccessful results of his 
undertakings with Ahab and Ahaziah, and in 
spite of the warning of the prophet Jehu not to 
help the apostates (2 Chron. xix. 2), probably in- 
fluenced by the conviction that the war against 
rebellious Moab was a necessary and just one, and 
was also in the interest of Judah. The restless 
Moabites had always had a disposition hostile to 
all the people of Israel (Deut. xxiii. 4-6). They 





had already once entered into .an alliance with 
the Ammonites against Jehoshaphat (2 Chron 
xx.), and were, therefore, dangerous neighbors for 
Judah: to permit them to become independent 
would have been only to make this danger greater, 
It was in the highest degree important for both 
kingdoms, on general principles, to hold the differ- 
ent kings who had been tributary smce David's 
time in subjection, since every defection or re- 
bellion which sueceeded would only have en- 
couraged and stimulated to another. ‘The restora- 
tion of the ancient greatness and glory of the 
united kingdom, which Jehoshaphat was striving 
for (see above on 1 Kings xxii. 41 sq9.), would 
have become more and more improbable. His 
behavior during the expedition stands in strong 
contrast with that of Jehoram. The latter does 
not know what to do in the time of need; he 
mourns and complains despairingly, while Jehosh- 
aphat, the god-fearing, does not lose dignity and 
composure ; he desires that the Lord should be in- 
quired of, and he relies upon His help and counsel. 
The old expositors thought that he ought to have 
inquired of the Lord before the expedition, and 
that it was because he did not do this that he too 
came into so great distress. But Klisha is so far 
from giving utterance to any blame against him, 
that le declares, on the other hand, that it is only 
on his account that he is willing to, and will, answer 
and give counsel. The tendency of*the whole 
story is to show how Jehovah, for the sake of the 
one king who is faithful to Him, saves the two 
others, in order that both they and the entire army 
may see that this God alone is mighty, and that 
victory comes from Him (Ps. Ixii. 11 [Hbr. 12]; 
Proy. xxi. 31). 

3. We see Elisha here, for the first time, step 
out face to face with kings, and interfere in the 
fortunes of the entire nation. Here too he maintains 
himself as one on whom Wlijah’s spirit rests (chap. 
ii. 15), and not alone as the one who had poured 
water on his hands. Without the orders or the 
knowledge of the king, he joins the toilsome ex- 
pedition, and shares all the dangers of the army, 
by no means from soldier-like passion for war, or 
from compulsion, but from prophetical zeal, in 
order that he may bear witness, by word and 
deed, to the God of Israel, His power and faith- 
fulness, wherever and however circumstances 
might demand Now, when need and distress 
occur, and the three kings and their train, Jehoram 
at the head, come to him, he knows nothing of 
fear, he neither allows himself to be overawed or 
terrified, nor does he feel himself honored and 
flattered ; but he steps forth to meet the wavering 
king firmly and independently, as Elijah had once 
gone to meet Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 18), and re- 
bukes his sins, so that the king stands before him, 
as. it were, with fettered hands, feels himself 
smitten, and begs that the prophet will not repel 
him, at least for the sake of the two other kings. 
Koster (Die Propheten des Alt. Test. s. 86) asserts 
that “the prophet appears here, under the control 
of unspiritual pride and anger, to profit by the 
distress of the king, in order to hurt his feelings 
deeply,” and that his conduct ‘‘ cannot be entirely 


justified ;” but he mistakes entirely the nature and 


position of the prophetical calling in Israel, in re- 
gard to which that holds true, which was said 
to Jerem. (i. 9 sq.): ‘Behold, IT have put my 
words in thy mouth. See, I have this day set 
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thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, 
to root out and to pull down, and to destroy 
and to throw down, to build and to plant,” 
and to Hzekiel (chap. iii. 17): “Son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; 
therefore hear the warning from my month and 
give them warning from me.” It is just on ac- 
count of this directly divine calling that the proph- 
ecy of the Israelites stands as unparalleled in the 
world as the chosen people itself. Not of their 
own will or power did the holy men speak, but 
moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Peter i. 21). In the 
ease of Klisha it would have been impossible ever 
to say that the spirit of his master Elijah rested 
upon him, if he had fultilled the desire of that 
king who clung firmly to the calf-worship, and at 
the same time tolerated idolatry, without saying to 
him a single word of rebuke. The reproof of Ili- 
sha deserves besides to be considered in another 
aspect. Iwald (Geschichte des V. Is. ili. s. 487, 3d 
ed. s. 525) asserts: ‘There is not a single sign 
from which it appears that Elijah and his school 
made war upon this image-worship (7. e., that intro- 
duced by Jeroboam) in any such powerful manner 
as Ilosea did at a later time. On the contrary, the 
Opposite of this appears true, in the case where 
this schoo] reaches its final aim, namely, at the re- 
establishment of the constitution of the kingdom 
by Jehu” (2 Kings x. 81). He also goes ou to say 
that, even if Elijah himself was not favorable to 
the image-worship, yet iu his time there was no 
controversy about it in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, but that it was allowed to endure among 
the people. Duneker (Gesch. des Altertlums, i. s. 
40-4) goes still further. Ue perceives in the wor- 
ship of Jeroboam’s ecalf-image ‘a national reaction 
against the foreign worships which Solomon had 
introduced,” nay, even ‘the establishment of the 
Jehoval-worship,” and then says: ‘That those 
images did not shock the feelings of the people at 
that time, and did not give offence to the then 
existing measure of religious culture, is proved 
by the circumstance that such honored prophets 
as Ilijah and Klisha had no objection to make to 
them.” These assertions find their direct contra- 
diction in this reproof of Elisha to Jehoram. Je- 
horam was no idolater, he had even removed the 
statue of Baal which his father had set up. All 
the more firmly, however, did he cling to the eul- 
tus which had been introduced by Jeroboam (vers. 
2, 3). In like manner the prophets of Ahab, whom 
Hlisha here definitely distinguishes from the proph- 
ets of Jezebel, were no idol-worshippers, as 1 
Kings xxii. shows, but they were false prophets of 
Jehovah (belonging to Jeroboam’s cultus). When 
now Elisha, nevertheless, assails the king so se- 
verely, when he then declares solemnly, in answer 
to the prayer of the king, that he will not reptilse 
him, that he will respond to this prayer, not for 
the king of Israel’s sake, but for the sake of Je- 
hoshaphat, who was not addicted to the image- 
worship, then nothing is clearer than that he 
“made war mightily” not only upon the Baal-wor- 
ship, but also upon the worship of the calf-image. 
Tow could Elijah, the re-establisher of the organic 
law of Israel, the second Moses, and his successor 
Klisha, have been so zealous against the transgres- 
sion of one Mosaic commandment: “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me,” and then, on the 
o lier hand, have everlooked and allowed to pass 
without rebuke that other commandment which 





stands beside it and is most closely connected with 
it: ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image” (see 1 Kings xii. Hist. § 1)? [It is a very 
remarkable fact that Hlijah and Elisha say nothing 
about the Jehovah-calf-worship. The nation may 
have been so devoted to Baal-worship at this time 
that the calf-worship did not deserve attention. 
If there is any reference to that worship in this 
rebuke of Jehoram, which is very doubtful indeed, 
then, to say the least, it is a very indirect and in- 
different reference, not by any means in the style 
of Elijah or Elisha. When they had anything to 
condemn we find that they did it without cireum- 
locution or innuendo. ven if we recognised in 
this rebuke a reference to the calf-worship, the 
difficulty would scarcely be lessened: Why did he 
not explicitly condemn this worship? Why do we 
find no direct reference to it in his recorded words? 
—W.G.8.] 

4. The prophecy of Elisha forms the central 
point of the whole story; by the fulfilment of it 
he is confirmed, before the three kings of the en- 
tire army, as man of God aud prophet. Although 
the fulfilment of this prophecy did not induce Je- 
horam to desist from his course (ver. 3), yet it 
seems to have accomplished this much in his case, 
that he abstained from all persecution of the 
prophet—did not dare to behave towards him as 
Ahab had done towards Klijah, but took up a 
friendiy disposition towards him (cf. chap. iv. 13), 
and from that time on allowed him to reside at Sa- 
maria in peace (chap. v. 24). To reduce this proph- 
ecy to a mere foreboding or presentiment, would 
be to make of the prophet a dreamer and a hero of 
mere thoughtless daring, and to cut out the nerve 
of the entire narrative, which even Thenius reck- 
ons among the purely historical portions of these 
books; for it is evidently incorporated in the his- 
torical record before us, for the sake of this proph- 
ecy. [lisha needed for a mere supposition or 
presentiment no harp-player, who should raise him 
into a higher state of mind, and yet no one can 
call this feature of the story legendary or unhis- 
torical; it is described rather as “in the highest 
degree characteristic of the more ancient Israel- 
itie propheey”” (Hisenlohr). He tntended, then, to 
prophesy and to have his promises regarded, not 
as his own opinion but as divine revelation. This 
circumstance by itself contradicts the rationalistic 
explanation, which is again repeated by Knobel 
(Der Prophet. der Hebri. ii. s. 95): “ Elisha was a 
distinguished master in the knowledge of nature, 
for the times in which he lived. In this character 
he appears when he commands the soldiers, who 
are suffering for want of water, to dig ditches upon 
ditches, and thus procures them a rich supply. 
He seems to have recognised in the district the 
signs that it contained water, while these signs 
escaped the notice of those who were less in- 
structed.” In order to perceive that the locality 
contained water, or, in general, in order to make 
use of his remarkable knowledge of nature, he 
did not need harp-music; he could do all that 
without music. If he, however, demanded musie 
when he really relied upon his knowledge of na- 
ture, he sinks to the level of a mere wizard. It 
has been inferred, not without justice, from this 
passage in connection with 1 Sam. x. 5, that, as 
was remarked above, music was practised in the 
schools of the prophets. It must, therefore, have 
heen regarded as anessert® mxans for withdraws : 
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ing the soul from the external world, and for dis+ 
posing it to divine things, so that they ascribed to 
it, as a gift of God, great value. This reminds us 
involuntarily of Luther's declaration (Luth. Werke, 
von Walch, xxii. s. 2062, 2248 sqg.): ‘One of the 
finest and noblest gifts of God is music. This is 
very hostile to Satan, and with it we may drive 
olf many temptations and evil thoughts. 

After theology, I give the next place e and high- 
est lionor to music. It has often 
aroused and moved me, so that I have won a de- 
sire to preach. I have always loved 
music. He who is master of this art is always 
well disposed and ready for anything which may 
arise. . Music must necessarily be retained in the 
schools (N. B. in the higher, so-called Latin schools, 
exist). A schoolmaster must be able to sing, or 
not in the common schools, which did not then 
else I do not esteem him. We ought not to ordain 
young men to the office of preacher if they have 
not trained themselves and practised [singing] in 
the schools.” 

5. The salvation of the Israelitish army from 
the destruction which threatened it ‘‘did not con- 
sist in a miracle which overruled the laws of 
nature, but only in. this, that God caused the 
powers of nature, which He had prepared, to 
work in the manner which He had foreordained. 
As the abundance of water which suddenly pre- 
sented itself was brought about in a natural way 
by a sudden flood of rain at a distance, so the illu- 
sion also, which was so ruinous to the Moabites, 
is to be explained in the natural manner which is 
stated in the text” (Keil). [The inference would 
be more just to say that, as the Moabites’ mistake 
ig explained in a natural w ay in the text, so we 
are justified in adopting a natural explanation of 
the supply of water.—W.G.8.] Nevertheless this 
salvation of the army belongs to that series of ex- 
traordinary events which have their foundation in 
the selection of the Israelites to be the chosen 
people, and which bear witness to their especial, 
divine direction and guidance. The Old Testament 
knows nothing whatever of the difference between 
absolute and relative, or direct and indirect mira- 
cles. Kyery act of God iu which there is revealed 
au especial, divine guidance and providence, espe- 
cially a lielping and saving might and grace of 
God, is called a miracle (Ps. ix. 1 [Hbr. 2]; lxxi. 
17; Ixxii. 18; Ixxvii, 11 [Hbr. 12]; exxxvi. 4). 
In this sense the action before us is also a miracle, 
which had for its object not only to confirm HK lisha 
as prophet, but also to serve the end that all Is- 
rael, and especially its king, who was tolerating 
idolatry, should perceive that Jehovah alone is 
God, and should confess, with the psalmist: “Thou 
art the God that doest wonders; thou hast de- 
clared thy strength among the people” (Ps. Ixxyii. 
14). This act of God is great enough in itself, 
aud does not need to be made greater, as it is by 
Krummacher :* “ Without delay they follow the 
counsel of the prophet and dig out the trenches, 
Harily, however, is the sand penetrated when, oh! 
marvel to relate! the fresh springs of water bub- 
ble forth beneath the feet of the laborers,” or as it 
was by the old expositors, who assumed that God 
had miraculously influenced the eyes and imagina- 
tions of the Moabites (Menochius, Tostatus, and 
others). 

6. The departure of the Israelitish army in conse- 
quence of the human sacrifice of the king of Moab, 





whether we understand by NP, ver 27, human o1 


divine anger and dissatisfaction, is a very remark. 

able sign ‘of the difference between the fundamen: 
tal opinions of the Israelites and of the heathen. 
Whereas, among almost all heathen peoples, sac- 
rifice culminates in human sacrifice, and this ig 
considered the most holy and most effective, in the 
Mosaic system, on the other hand, it is regarded 
as the greatest and most detestable abomination 
in the sight of God. It is forbidden, not merely 
from considerations of humanity, but also because, 
as the Law declares with especial emphasis, the 
sanctuary of the Lord is’ thereby defiled, and His, 
holy name (see notes on 1 Kings vi.) is profaned 
(Levit. xx. 1-5; xviii. 21). Human sacrifice stands 
in the most glaring contradiction to the revelation 
of God as the Holy One, in which character he was. 
known in Israel alone; hence it was to be pun- 
ished, without respite, by death (ef Symb. d. Jos, 
Kult. ii. s. 333). From the preceding narrative we 
see how deep roots the detestation of human sac- 
rifice had struck in the conscience of the people. 
Neither the cultus founded by Jeroboam, nor that 
of Baal, which Aliab had imported, with all its 
barbarism, had been able even to weaken this de- 
testation. It was still so strong that a victorious 
army allowed itself to be led thereby to withdraw 
again froma land it had already subdued. Von 
Gerlach remarks, with justice: ‘This occurrence 
serves at the same time as a strong proof that 
Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter (Judges xi.) 
cannot be understood literally.” On the contrary, - 
Ewald infers (Gesch. iii. p. 518, 3d ed. 558) from 
this very narrative that “Israel at that time yct, 
for a great part, in its views of the subject of sac- 
rifice, did not reach above or beyond the heathen 
conceptions,” for the ancient Canaanitie sacrifice 
still had the intended effect upon the people, ‘as 
if Jehovah himself were angry with the Israelites 
for having forced the king to this bold and )orri- 
ble deed,” so that “the army, impelled by dumb 
horror, abandoned the fortress and commenced a 
retreat.” But, apart from the fact that the text 
does not in the least force us to take Hyp of the 


wrath of God, this acceptation is opposed to the 
promise of the prophet, vers. 18 and 19. For, 
according to that, it was Jehovah himself who 
helped Israel to take possession of the whole. 
country, and to pursue the king to his capital, 
How then could they come to the opinion that the 
same Jehovah was now full of hard bitterness , 
against Israel, which, after all, had only done 
what He himself had caused His prophet to. 
promise them as His own act? It was not the 
supposed exasperation of Jehovah at the great 
victory of Israel which incited the army to re-. 
turn, but the conviction that the conquest and 
possession of the city over which so heavy blood- 
guilt and, at the same time, so severe a curse, was 
hanging, could not be either good-fortune or bless- 
ing for Israel. As for the act of Mesha itself, it 
does not indeed belong to the “most memorable 
signs of what a king can dare for his people, which 
has only just won its freedom” (Ewald, l. ¢.); it is 
rather a sign of a barbarism which violated all 
feeling of Lumanity, which was more than brutal, 
and in the highest degree detestable, on the part 
of a king who is so cowardly that, instead of » 
fighting to the last as a brave soldier, and risking , 
his own life for the sake of his first-born son, the 
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‘future leader of his people, he puts him to death, 


rather than continue to pay as a tribute sheep and 
wool of rams (ver. 4) from his great wealth of 
flocks, In his case, the thing at stake was not so 
much the “ freedom” of his people as his own free- 
dom from a yearly tax, payable in kind. ia note 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-3. Bertes. Bre.: He did that which 
was evil in the eyes of the Lord, and many thou- 
sands do that with him, who nevertheless sing: 
“God has pleasure in us. If we do not remain in 
the footsteps of our fathers and ancestors, yet we 
do not, at best, go fur from viten. Tf we perceive 
that a reformation ov aa uadreven.e.t is necessary, 
then we are glad to iet 1) ‘ese av the first stage. 
We satisfy ourselves so easily. if we are only like 
father or mother or a wicked elder brother, and do 
not disregard all scrup.es quite so much as others. 
Whether God is satisfied with that, however, or not, 
and whether He gives tis the testimony of a good 
conscience in regard to it, about that we do not 
trouble ourselves. . . . If we do in truth tear 


‘down a statue of Baal or two, and adhere neverthe- 


less to the sins of Jeroboam and to his calf-images, 
[i e.] to those ordinances which, for political 
reasons, have been introduced and established in 


the Church, contrary to the will of the Lord, what 


will it help us?—J. LANGE: Those are also to be 
accounted godless rulers, who do indeed ordain 
something good here and there, or abolish some- 
thing bad, and perceive still more which their duty 
would require them to remove, but cannot bring 
themselves to do it, from motives of policy which 
are not pure, or pleasing to God. He who, for 
himself, abstains from that which is opposed to 
God's word and commandment, but continues to 
tolerate it in those who are connected with him, or 
subject to him, shows thereby that he is not in 
earnest in his own obedience to God, and that his 
principles are deduced only from external consid- 
erations and relations. 

Vers. 4-27, The War of Israel with the Moab- 
ites. (a) The cause of it, and the preparation for 
it; (0) the danger of perishing; (¢) the result— 
Ver. 4. ORAMER: When kings and lords fall away 
from God, then their subjects must fall away from 
them; and when the fathers are disobedient to God, 
the children and servants must also be disobedient 
to them, for their punishment, for with the froward, 
God shows himself froward [perverse]. (Ps. xviii. 
26 [Hbr. 27]).—Ver. 5. if was not on account 
of poverty and need and oppressive subjection that 
Mesha threw off his obligations (he was very rich) 
und rebelled, but from avarice aud arrogance. 
Those are still the ordinary motives to insurrection 
and rebellion in individual instances, or among en- 
tire nations. The very ones who have much are often 
most inclined to divest themselves of their obliga- 
tions.—Vers. 6-8, cf. above, under Hom. and Pract. 
on 1 Kings xxii. 4. OstANDER: When the unhe- 
lieving and wicked need the help of the pious, they 
tempt them with friendly words: secretly, however, 
they behave in a hostile manner towards them,— 
Oramer: Covenants between believers and unbe- 
lievers are dangerous.—Ver. 8, ‘‘ A man’s heart de- 
viseth lis way; but the Lord directeth his steps” 
(Prov. xvi. 9). Therefore, ‘‘Tiust in the Lord with 
all thine heart; and lean not unto thine own un- 





derstanding. In all thy ways acknowledge Ilim, 
and He shall direct thy paths” (Prov. iii. 5 and 6; 
ef. James iv. 13-15).—By which way shall we go 
up? Only the narrow way leads upward, only upon 
this is the Lord with us (Matt. vii. 13, 14). 

Vers. y-12. KrumMacuer: The Expedition 
against Moab. (a) The distress of the kings; 
(b) they seek refuge with the prophet.—Ver. 9. 
Cramer: If God did not let us sometimes fall inte 
necessity and want, we should not often think of 
His word and His servants (Ps. Ixvii. 2 and 3 [Hbr, 
3 and 4]).—Vers. 10 and 11. In need and distress 
the state of a man’s heart is brought to light. Je- 
horam falls into despair, he does not know wheat 
counsel to take, nor how to help himself; instead 
of seeking the Lord and calling to Him for help, le 
accuses Him, and casts the reproach upon Him 
that Fle means to destroy three kings at once, In 
prosperity aud in days of good fortune, resisting, 
and buildiug upon human wisdom and power: in 
time of need, forthwith despairing and helpless— 
that is the disposition of the heart of the uatural 
man who does not know the living God, or, at least, 
knows Him only by name. Jehoshaphat, who had 
always bent his heart to seek God (2 Chron. xix. 
3), does not wring his hands in despair, but is quiet 
and composed. fe thinks within himself: The 
Lord has neither now, nor ever, withdrawn him- 
self from [lis people. Therefore he trusts, and 
asks: Is there no prophet of the Lord here? “He 
that dwelleth in the secret place,” &e. (Ps. xci. L 
and 2).—KRUMMACHER: Jehoshaphat falls into the 
same calamity with Jehoram. THe who goes hand 
in hand with the godless, and makes common cause 
with them, must be contented if he is cast to the 
earth at the same time with them, when the liglit- 
ning strikes their house.—-Servants ofteu know 
more and better where and with whom God’s 
word, consolation, and counsel are to be found thau 
their masters. who, however, ought to inquire into 
this before all others.—Ver. 12. “The word of te 
Lord is with him.” It is the right testimony and 
the best one, when it can be said of a servant of 
God: He does not preach himself, his own, or other 
men’s wisdom; his words are not sounding brass 
nor tinkling cymbal, but a hanimer whieh breaks 
rocks in pieces, and an ointment which heals 
wounds.—W GRY. SuMM.: So long as men are free 
from clistress and danger, they ask nothing about 
the poor ministers of the Gospel, they take no no- 
tice of them, they wish to have nothing to do with 
them, they throw their faithful warning to the 
winds; but when an accident or a death occurs, 
then they are glad to see the despised preacher, 
and they desire to make use of lis services and of 
his prayers.—Three kings descend from their ele- 
vation and come humbly and with petitions to the 
man who once was a servant of Klijah, and poured 
water over lis hands, of whom they had not even 
kuown so much as that he had joined the expedi- 
tion, [lim who is proud He can humble (Dan. iv. 
34). Te raiseth up the lowly from the dust, that 
He may seat him by the side of princes (1 Sam, ii. 
4, 7). So new emperors and kings bow the knee 
before Him, who came to His own and His own 
received Him not, who did not have a place to lay 
His head, who was so despised that people cov- 
ered their faces before Him, and they confess, to 
the glory of God, that He is the Lord. 

Vers. 13-19. KrumMacner: The Miraculous 
Assistance. (a) Elisha’s address to the three 
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Kings; (v) the minstrel; (c) the prophet’s coun- 
sel.—tKlisha before the three Kings as the one who 
stands in the Presence of the Lord. (a) His zeal 
for the Lord; (v) his independence and fearless- 
ness; (c) his prophecy. (See LMistorical, § 3.)— 
Ver. 13. Stark: Upright servants of God have 
an unterrified independence, and speak the truth 
distinctly to the face of the great as well as of the 
humble (1 Kings xviii. 18)—Klisha stood before 
the Lord, the living God; Jehoram before the calf- 
god. ‘That was not only a difference in religious 
views and opinions, but also an eutirely different 
stand-point in life. Where there is a life in God, 
there there can be no fellowship with those who 
have denied and abandoned the living God; the 
two ways diverge directly and decidedly (2 Cor, 
vi. 15). The relation in which a man stands to 
God is decisive for his relation to other men; it 
divides him from some by a separation which is 
just as wide as the communion into which it brings 
him with others is close.—The children of this 
world have their prophets, whom they gladly hear 
because they speak just what the ears of their 
hearers are itching to hear. These prophets are 
to be found not only in the priestly class, but 
also among civilians, among poets, and learned 
men, in professorial chairs, aud on the lectur- 
er’s platform. It is true of them to-day: “Thy 
friends have set thee on and have prevailed against 
thee: thy feet are sunk in the mire, and they are 
turned away back” (Jerem. xxxvili, 22; Isai. iii. 
12). When thy conscience awakes and thy sin 
torments thee, go to them and ask them, they have 
no consolation but that of the high-priest, Matt. 
xxvii. 4. When thy soul is saddened, even unto 
death, go and ask them; that which belongs to thy 
peace in time and in eternity they cannot give thee, 
for they themselves have not peace.—Ver. 14. Le 
who has renounced God and His word can make 
no claim to esteem, even though he be a king; 
fidelity to God and holding fast to His word ure 


_ what make a man truly estimable, even though he 


were the poorest and lowliest.—God does not let 
the righteous perish with the unrighteous and god- 
less (Gen. xviii. 25); it rather comes to pass that, 
for the sake of a single righteous man, many pod- 
less persons are saved and preserved (Gen, xxxix. 
5), in order that they may give up their habits and 
may turn to that God who is rich in compassion 
aud grace, and who wishes, by kindness, to lead 
sinners to repentanee.—Ver. 15. Since a prophet 
like Hlisha called for harp-music, and was thereby 
brought into a state of mind which was fitted to 
receive divine revelations, therefore we may and 
ought to regard music as a gift of God, which is 
given to us that we may thereby elevate our hearts 
und bring them into a holy disposition. It is lack 
of understanding and lack of gratitude to exciude 
it from the Church. The Scriptures say: ‘ Praise 
the Lord with harp,” &c. (Ps. xxxili, 2 and 3), 
Whoever sings and makes melody unto the Lord 
in his heart will do it also with his mouth and with 
his hands.—Like every other gift of God which is 
given us for our salvation and blessing, musi¢ also 
can be abused: ‘It is a dangerous art, this mover 





of souls, when it is employed in the service of the 
world, of vanity, and of sin” (Krummacher).—The 
world also often exclaims: ‘‘ Bring me a minstrel!” 
not, however, in order to lift up the heart (swrswn 
corda) and to soothe the soul, but rather to fun the 
fire of the smouldering passions into a flame, aud 
to awaken the fleshly lusts that war against the 
soul.—Vers. 16-19. The great Promise of Elisha. 
(a) Its contents; (0) its aim and object.—The 
Lord gives beyond what we pray for, beyond what 
we understand; He not only saves from need and 
danger, but He also gives the victory besides, out 
of pure, undeserved grace, That is the fundamen- 
tal feature of all divine promises. The Lord not 
only does not deal with us according to our sins, 
but He gives us, besides that, the victory, through 
Tim in whom all promises are yea! and amen! (2 
Cor. i. 20).—Vers. 21-25. The Fall of Moab a di- 
vine Vengeance upon fleshly Secureness and Pride, 
upon Avarice and Covetousness. This is written 
for the warning of individuals as well as of peo- 
ples. [This interpretation of the rebellion of Moab, 
as the result of avarice, or perhaps, more strictly 
speaking, of niggardliness, is not justified by the 
text, and could not fairly be presented in a homi- 
letical treatment of thespassage. We have not far 
to search for the cause of revolt. A nation which 
is tributary to another may well have other and 
nobler reasons for rebellion than to save the amount 
of the tribute. We have no reason for imputing 
any baser motives to the Moabites. They may 
have been influenced by baser ones, but, so long as 
that is not even hinted at in the text, it is not a 
legitimate subject for homiletical treatment. The 
juscription referred to in the Maxey, notes on ver. 4 
is very valuable as giving a glimpse of the rela- 
tious between Moab and Israel at this time “ from 
the other side.”—W. G. 8.J—Cramer: When God 
is about to punish any one He first causes him to 
become secure, proud, bold, and arrogant, then He 
takes away from him cunning, sense, and under- 
standing, and strikes him with blindness,—Vers. 
26 and 27. The disgraceful act of the king of Moab 
shows how Jow man can sink and fall when he 
does not know the living God, By the most abomi- 
nable crime he thinks that he will do God a service 
and save himself (Rom. i. 28). Mven yet himan 
sacrifices oceur among’ the heathen; how mueh we 
have to thank the Lord that He has saved us from 
the power of darkness, and has caused His holy 
word to enlighten us. Where this light shines, 
there the night of superstition flees, with all its 
abominations.-Men often offer the hardest out- 
ward sacrifice more willingly than they do the in- 
ner sacrifice, which alone God demands, and which 
pleases him (Ps. li. 17)—Ver. 27. Wort. Summ.: 
When we see an abominable crime going on, or hear 
of it, we ought not to laugh at it, or to feela pleasure 
init, but we ought to loathe it, and turn away from 
it, that we may not be involved in the punishment, 
which will certainly come,—We must renounce un 
object or a possession which is stained by blood- 
guilt and curses, although ever so great temporal 
advantage may be connected with it. We must 
renounce it for the sake of God and conscience. «_ 
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FOURTH SECTION, 
ELISHA’S PROPHETICAL ACTS. 


2 Kines IV.-VIIL 15. 


A.— Elisha with the widow who was burdened with debt, with the Shunammite, and with the 
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pupils of the prophets during the famine. 
Cuap. IV. 1-44, 


Now there cried a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets [prophet-disciples] unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my husband is 
dead ; and thou knowest that thy servant did fear the Lord: and the creditor is 
come to take unto him my two sons to be bondmen. And Elisha said unto her, 
What shall I do for thee? tell me, what hast thou in the house? And she said, 
Thine handmaid hath not any thing in the house, save a pot of [omit a pot of] oil 
[for anointing.’ Then he said, Go, borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bors, even empty vessels; borrow not a few. And when thou art come in, thou 
shalt shut the door upon thee and upon thy sons, and shalt pour out into all those 
vessels, and thon shalt set aside that which is full. So she went from him, and 
shut the door upon her and upon her sons, who brought the vessels to her, and she 
poured out.* And it came to pass, when the vessels were full, that she said 
unto her son, Bring me yet a vessel. And he said unto her, here 7s not a vessel 
more, And the oil stayed. Then she came and told the man of God. And 
he said, Go, sell the oil, and pay thy debt, and live thou’ and thy children of © 
the rest. 

And it fell on a day, that Elisha passed to Shunem, where was a great 
woman; and she constrained him to eat bread. And so it was, that, as oft as he 
ped by, he turned in thither to eat bread. - And she said unto her husband, 

ehold now, I perceive that this 7s a holy man of God, which passeth by us 
continually, Let us make a little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall; and let us 
set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a candlestick; and it 
shall be, when he cometh to us, that he shall turn in thither. And it fell on a 
day, that he came thither, and he turned into the chamber and lay there. And 
he said to Gehazi his servant, Call this Shunammite. And when he had called her, 
she stood before him [Gehazi]. And he said unto him, Say vow unto her, Behold, 
thou hast been careful for us with all this care; what 7s to be done for thee ? 
wouldest thou be spoken for to the king, or to the captain of the host? And 
she answered, I dwell among mine own people. And he said, What then 3s to 
be done for her? And Gehazi answered, Verily she hath no child [son], and her 
husband is old. And he said, Call her. And when he had called her she stood 
in the door. And he said, About this season, according to the time of Lfe [of 


‘the next year], thou shalt embrace a son. And she said, Nay, my lord, how man 


of God, do not lie unto [deceive] thine handmaid. And the woman conceived, 
and bare a son at that season that Elisha had said unto her, according to the 
time of life [in the following year]. 

And when the child was grown, it fell on a day, that he went out to his father 
to the reapers. And he said unto his father, My head, my head! And he said 
toa lad, Carry him to his mother, And when he had taken him, and brought him 
to his mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and then died. And she went, up, 
and laid him on the bed of the man of God, and shut the dvor upon him, and went 
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22 out. And she called unto her husband, and said, Send me, I pray thee, one of the 
young men, and one of the asses, that I may run to the man of God, and come 

23 again. And he said, Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? 7¢ ds neither new 

24 moon, nor sabbath, And she said, Zé shall be well. Then she saddled an ass, 
and said to her servant, Drive, and go forward; slack not thy riding for me, 

25 except I bid thee. So she went and came unto the man of God to Mount 
Carmel. And it came to pass, when the man of God saw her afar off [coming], | 

26 that he said to Gehazi his servant, Behold, yonder és that Shunammite: Run’ 
now, I pray thee, to meet her, and say unto her, Zs 7 well with thee ? zs 7 well’ 
with thy husband? és dé well with the child? And she answered, Z¢ zs well. 

27 And when she came to the man of God to the hill, she canght him by the feet: 
but Gehazi came near to thrust her away. And the man of God said, Let her 
alone; for her soul zs vexed within her: and the Lord hath hid 7 from me, and 

28 hath not told me. Then she said, Did I desire a son of my Lord ? did T not say, 

29 Do not deceive me? Then he said to Gehazi, Gird up thy loins, and take my 
staff in thine hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any man salute him not; and 
if any salute thee, answer him not again: and lay my staff upon the face of the 

30 child. And the mother of the child said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 

31 liveth, I will not leave thee. And he arose and followed her. And Gehazi 
passed on before them, and laid the staff upon the face of the child; but there 
was neither voice, nor hearing. Wherefore he went again to meet him, and told 

32 him, saying, The child is not awaked. And when Elisha was come into the 

83 house, behold, the child was dead, and laid upon his bed. He went in there- 

34 fore, and shut the door upon them twain, and prayed unto the Lord. And he 
went up, and lay upon the child, and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his 
eyes upon his eyes, and his hands upon his hands: and he stretched himself 

85 upon the child; and the flesh of the child waxed warm. Then he returned, and 
walked in the house to and fro; and went up, and stretched himself upon him: 

86 andthe child sneezed seven times, and the child opened his eyes. And he called 
Gehazi, and said, Call this Shunammite. So he called her. And when she was 

87 come in unto him, he said, Take up thy son. Then she went in, and fell at his 
feet, and bowed herself to the ground, and took up her son and went out. 

38 And Elisha came again to Gilgal: and there was a dearth in the land; and 
the sons of the prophets were sitting before him: and he said unto his servant, 

39 Set on the great pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of the prophets. And one 
went out into the field to gather herbs, and found a wild vine, and gathered 
thereof wild gourds his lap full, and came and shred them into the pot of pottage ; 

40 for they* knew them not. So they poured out for the men to eat. And it came 
to pass, as they were eating of the pottage, that they cried out, and said, O thou 

41 man of God, there 7s death in the pot. And they could not cat thereof, But 
he said, Then bring meal. And he cast 7 into the pot; and he said, Pour out 
for the people, that they may eat. And there was no harm in the pot. 

42 And there came a man from Baal-shalisha, and brought the man of God 
bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and full cars of corn in the husk 
thereof [garden-corn in a sack].° And he said, Give unto the people, that they 

43 may eat. And hisservitor said, What, should I set this before a hundred men ? 
Ee said again, Give the people, that they may eat: for thus saith. the Lord, 

44 They shall eat, and shall leave thereof.’ So he set i before them, and they did 
eat, and left thereof, according to the word of the Lord. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 2.—J. ¢., only so much as suffices for an anointing —Baihr. [The chetib 105 is a late Aramaic form for the 


keri 1, Ew. § 247, e. The same is trne of the other fem, forms, ending in ‘in this chapter, all of which the keri 


ebanges,—W. G. 8.] 
2 Ver. 5.—The keri NPYVWD cannot be preferred to the chetib NPE (piel). —Bahr, 


3 Ver. 7.—All the versions agree with the keri ]J3\; if we desired to retain the chetib, it would be necessary to 
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change AN) into nei: “ And live with tny sons on the remainder,” in which case, however, the contrast, which ig 


expressed in ms, would be lost.—Bahr, [ynn is sing. to agree with the princijal subject, “Ifthe text is here correct, 


it shows that even the ) may be omitted in such cases.” Ew. § 389, c—W. G.8.] 


4 Ver. 39.—Neither he nor the other sons of the prophets.—Bahr, 


“8 Ver, 42. [nn > “Corn got from good, garden-like plantations, which is better than field-grain, and which is either 


eaten roasted, or pounded to groats” (Fiirst). popy oceurs only this once. The authorities agree that it means a “bag.” 


8 Poe 43.—[AN17) Sox, Ew. § 328,a. The infin. as the simplest, most direct, and most comprehensive form.— 


oe De) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. A certain woman of the, &c. It is 
clear from the passage, vers. 1-7, that the sons of 
the prophets were not exclusively young men, but 
were also often fathers of families, and so did not 
lead a cloister life. Perhaps there was an arrange- 
ment for a temporary life in common, or a person 
miglit join himself more or less closely to one of 
the principal communities of the prophets. Accord- 
ing to Josephus and the rabbis, the woman was the 
widow of Obadiah (1 Kings xviii. 3 sg.), who, they 
think, had exhausted his fortune in the provision 
for persecuted prophets, and so had fallen into debt. 
This singular legend rests upon no foundation 
other than the fact that the woman says that her 
husband ‘feared the Lord,” which is also stated in 
respect to Obadiah. By these words she does not 
mean to say that the fear of the Lord had in any 
way been the cause of his falling into poverty, but 
that he had not contracted debts through folly. 
What the creditor demanded in this case, he was 
justified in demanding according to the Law, ¢f. 
Levit, xxv. 39; Matt. xviii. 26 (Michaelis, ddos. 
Recht, iii. 148). From the forms of the suffix 
5, °° vers. 2, 3, 7, and the form ‘NX for EX vers. 
1G and 23, which have been designated as 
Syriacisms, we cannot infer that a later author 
here interpolated a fragment of his own composi- 
tion, as was shown by Keil in his edition of 1845. 
The ordinary translation of Ow ADK by “pot of 


oil” is not established by the necessary proofs; 
JADN means wnetio, not ointment-jar (Gesenius), so 
T 


that the phrase means, word for word, ‘‘oil for 
anointing ;” Bottcher: quantum ad unctionem sufficit. 
Anointing with oil is an essential part of bathing 
among Orientals, 2 Sam. xii. 20 (cf Winer, 
R.- W.-B., ii. 8. 357 sq.). She was entirely destitute 
of the oil which was essential for the preparation 
of food—she had only oil for anointing. Vulg. 
nist parum olei quo ungar. ‘The locking of the door 
had no other object than to keep aloof every inter- 
ruption from without. The action in question was 
not an ordinary, simply external, operation, but an 
act which was to be performed by the command of 
the Man of God, and with the heart directed: to- 
wards God, that is, in faith, so that it was to be 
completed, not in the noise and distraction of 
every-day life, but in quietness and solitude. 

Ver. 6. And the oil stayed, 7%. ¢., it did not 
eease to flow until all the vessels which were on 
hand were full. 

Ver. 7. Oftherest. Josephus: tepiacdrepov éx 
THe TYUHe Tov éAaiov. The woman would not make 
use of that which haa come into her hands by the 
interference of the prophet, without asking direc- 
tions from him. She does not regard it as her own 

_ unconditioned possession, but she leaves it to the 





prophet to decide in regard to the use to be made 
of it. He directs her, before all else, to discharge 
her debt, and then to make use of whatever may 
remain for their sustenance; he desires no pay or 
reward for himself. 

Ver. 8. And it fell ona day, &c. The word 
pin causes the presumption that the narrative in 


its first division (vers. 8-17), follows the preced- 
ing chronologically, and it is not placed after it 
simply because it treats of a rich woman, in con- 
trast with a poor one. From the 23d ver. com- 
pared with the 9th, we see that [lisha often be- 
took himself from Samaria (ii. 25), to Carmel. As 


Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho, where the schools of 


the prophets were (¢ st ii.), were south of Samaria, 
we may suppose that Carmel, which lay in the 
middle of the northern part of the kingdom, was 
the place where the faithful worshippers of 
Jehovah, and the attached followers of Elijah and 
Elisha, who lived in the north, came together from 
time to time, and were strengthened in their faith, 
and instructed by the prophet, as is presupposed 
in ver. 23. The city of Shunem [see Robinson, ii. 
325] was situated in the tribe of Issachar, on the 
slope of the so-called Little Hermon, so that it was 
not much farther from Samaria than Carmel, not, 
however, upon the road from Gilgal thitherward 
(Winer), for Shunem lay to the northeast of 
Samaria, and Gilgal to the southwest. Elisha had 
to go across the plain of Jezreel in order to come to 
Shunem, and then go on from there to Carmel. 
Ver. 9. And she said unto her husband, &e, 
Many a one may have been called ‘or called him- 
self ‘‘Man of God,” and “ Prophet,” at that time, 
who was not such in reality By the epithet 
“holy,” the woman designates Elisha as arealand 
not a merely so-called Man of God. We have to 


understand by py “a chamber built upon 


the flat roof of the house, with walls which would 
be a protection against every attack of the weather 
—not alean-to or addition on the side of the house” 
(Thenius). In such a room Elisha would be pro- 
tected from every interruption, such as it was 
hardly possible to avoid entirely in the house, and 
there he might pass his time in quietuess (ef 
1 Kings xvii. 19). 

Ver. 12. He said to Gehazi, kc. With regard 
to the origin and native place of Gehazi, who 
is here mentioned for the first time, we have no 
information whatever, neither do we know when 
or why Elisha chose him for his servant.—She 
stood before him, 7. ¢., before Gehazi, not before 
Elisna, as Thenius, among others, thinks, and he 
then assumes that, although she stood before him, 
Klisha spoke the ‘words, ver. 13, to her through 
Gehazi, because he “would not communicate 
directly with her, lest he should compromise his 
dignity ” llowever, he does this immediately after. 
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wards (ver. 16). Moreover, there is no instance 
at all of a prophet speaking to a person who stood 
before him through a third person. Ver. 13 is to 
be taken as a kind of parenthesis, in which the 
omission of that which Hlisha said to Gehazi, when 
he told him to call the Shunammite, is filled up: 


“N11 at the beginuing of the verse is pluperfect. 


Elisha wished to make soine return to his hostess, 
who had received him with Gehazi and entertained 
lim so often, but he did not know what would be 
acceptable to her, a wealthy woman. In order to 
learu this, he does not address himself directly to 
her, but directs his servant to ask the necessary 
questions, that she may express herself with less 
embarrassment and less reserve. The question: 
Wouldst thou be spoken for to the king or to 
the captain of the host? presupposes that Klisha 
at that time stood in favor and respect at court, 
yet we cannot conclude from this with certainty 
that by “king” in this place is meant Jehu, whom 
Elisha caused to be anointed (Kwald).- The com- 
mander of the army is uamed in connection with the 
king as the most powerful and most influential man, 
and not “because he might make demands in the 
way of oppressive requisitions ” (Thenius). In the 
answer of the woman, the words: Among mine 
own people, are put lirst for the sake of the con- 
trast: At the court, among the high and great of 
the land, I have nothing to ask for or to desire. 
In: I dwell, there lies, at the same time, a notion 
of a sure, undisturbed and contented life (1 Kings 
iv. 25; Ps. xv. 1; lxi. 4 [Hbr. 5]; Prov. it. 21). 
Perhaps she wished to show, at the same time, 
that she had not entertained the prophet for the 
sake of the return, but for his own sake, and for 
the sake of God. When now Gehazi communi- 
sates this answer to his master, the latter feels all 
the more bound to do something for her, and he 
says to Gehazi (ver. 14): Hast thou then not ob- 
served in the interview, what other thing would be 
welcome to her? Dost thou not thyself know of 
anything? Gehazi answers: I could indeed con- 
jecture something which would be*her soul’s de- 
sire, but neither we nor any other mortals could 
do that for her: She hath no child [son]. To be 
barren was regarded as a disgrace (1 Sam. i 11; 
Luke i. 25). Elisha now summons her to himself 
(ver. 15); she comes, but does not go into the 
room. Out of modesty and respect she only goes 
to the door. To the announcement of the prophet 
(ver. 16), which reminds one of Gen. xviii. 10, 14, 
the woman replies, surprised and humble, with 
the words: Do not lie unto [deceive] thine 
handmaid! ¢.e., do not excite deceitfil and vain 
hopes in me. [If it were not for the * Call her” in 
the 15th verse, one would think of the course of 
the details somewhat thus: She is called—Elisha 
gives to Gehazi the directions in ver. 13, which 
he carries out in an interview with her, upon which 
she, replies, ver. 13 at the end. While she is 
standing by, perhaps before the door, the confer- 
ence in ver. 14 takes place, when the prophet ad- 
dresses her himself. The second direction to 
summon her, howeyer, breaks up the consistency 
of this theory. The reason suggested above by 
Bahr, why Elisha commissions Gehazi to speak to 
her, is a good one; and the hypothesis which is 
simplest aud most satisfactory is to suppose that 
he carried out this commission, and that he re- 
ceived the reply at the end of ver. 13. This he 





reports to Elisha, and they hold the conference in 
ver. 14. The only reason Klisha has for coms 
municating with her through Gehazi is now re- 
moved, and he summons her to himself and ad- 
dresses her directly.—W. G. S.] 

Ver. 18. And when the child was grown, 
&e. The illness of which the boy complained, ver. 
19, was probably a sun-stroke, which befell him 
as he was in the open field, at the hottest sea- 
son of the year, among the reapers (cf Judith 
viii. 2, 3; Ps. exxi. 6). The mother carried the 
body into the upper chamber and shut the door 
upon it, hardly with the sole object that ‘ nothing 
should .happen to the corpse in the meantime”. 
(Thenius), for she might have provided against 
that in other ways; on the contrary, she meant to 
keep the death of the child secret for a while. 
For this reason she did not make it known to her 
husband or to Gehazi (vers. 23 and 26). Kyidently 
she had the secret hope that the man of God, who 
had promised her a son in the name of Jehovah, 
and had not deceived her, could help her to re- 
cover him. In that she carries the child to the 
prophet’s chamber and lays him upon jis bed, she 
already entrusts him in some degree to him, whom 
she prepares to bring to the spot without delay. 
This last she would not have dono, however, if she 
had been given over to “the belief, which was so 
widespread in ancient times, that articles which 
had been touched or used by thaumaturgi, pos- 
sessed miraculous efficacy in themselves” (Wi 
ner). She will not undertake the journey with- 
out the knowledge of her husband; the cause of 
it, however, she does not state to him, but answers 


to his questions ouly: pide. She also limits her 


reply to Gehazi to the same short word (ver. 26), al- 
though in that case it is commonly interpreted some- 
what differently. In the 23d verse it is said to mean: 
pax tibi esto, 7.e, vale! or, do not be alarmed | or, let 
me have my will! In ver. 26, on the contrary, it is 
declared to be a simple affirmative reply to the 
question: Yes, it is well! It is impossible, lhow- 
ever, that the same word, in the mouth of the 
same person, in two instances which follow each 
other directly, should have two different significa- 
tions, and, what is more, it would contain an un- 
truth in ver. 26, if it were thus understood. Clericus 
remarks correctly that it stands like the Latin recite / 
(cf. the German: gut!) when one does not wish to 
give a definite reply to a question, and yet wishes 
to pacify the inquirer (Keil). It follows from the 
remark of the man in ver. 23, that religious as- 
semblies were held on the new moons and sab- 
baths, although the Law only speaks of a sacrifice 
ou those days (Numb. xxviii. 9 and 11), and that, 
for want of legal priests and levites, they collected 
around men of God, 7. @, prophets, to hear the 
divine word, 


Ver. 25. So she went and came unto, &e. On 


42%) see chap. ii. 7,15. Elisha showed, by send- 


ing his servant to meet her and to salute her, how 
highly he esteemed this woman. To the saluta- 
tion of Gehazi she returns only the short, indefi- 
nite answer: ‘‘ Well! in order not to be detained 
by further explanations ” (Keil). She hastens to 
the prophet himself, and when she comes near 
to him, overcome by the grief which she had re- 
pressed until then, she clasps his feet, certainly 
not in silence, or without speaking a word, but beg: 
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ging for his assistance. In her conduct in clasping 
his feet, Gehazi sees, not so much something an- 
noying to his master (Koster), as rather an offence 
against his dignity (John iv. 27); he, therefore, 
seeks to prevent it, but Hlisha rebukes him. The 
words, ver. 27: Let her alone,for . . . hath 
not told me, do not mean, ‘“ We must first hear 
what she has to lament over ” (Koster) ; they rather 
presuppose that she had declared the cause of her 
grief and of her prayer for help when she first em- 
braced his feet. The words: The Lord hath hid it 
from me, contain the explanation aud excuse for 
his not having come to Shunem to prevent the death 
of the child. [It is a better explanation, that the 
mother, in excess of grief, says nothing at first, 
and that Hlisha commands Gehazi to allow her to 
collect herself and tell the trouble, which he as 
yet is ignorant of. The idea that the prophet 
ordinarily would know of an impending calamity 
and hasten to prevent it, is objectionable on many 
accounts. We must rather compare places like 
2 Sam. vii. 3 sg., which show the fallibility of the 
prophetic knowledge and judgment. See notes on 
yer. 29.—W. G.8.] The stricken mother then re- 
peats to the prophet his own promise (ver. 16), 
meaning to say thereby, at the same time: I did 
not complain of my childlessness and did not de- 
mand a son; now, however, I am more unhappy 
than before, for it is better never to have a child 
than to have one and lose it. 

Ver. 29. Then he said to Gehazi, tc. The 
grief and the lamentation of the woman moved the 
compassionate heart, of the prophet so much, that 
he desired to bring her relief as soon as possible. 
He therefore commanded his servant to make him- 
self ready for a journey (Luke xii. 35; Acts xii. 
8; Jerem. i. 17), and said; Take my staff in thine 
hand, and go thy way: and lay my staff upon 
the face of the child. The staff of the proplict is 
not, of course, his travelling staff, but, like the 
staff (sceptre) of a king, the badge of the prophet- 
ical gift which he had received from God, /. e., of 
might and strength. Moses, the prototype of all 
prophets, was instituted into his office as leader of 
the people of Jehovah with these words: “ And 
thou shalt take this rod in thine hand, wherewith 
thou shalt do signs” (x. iv. 17). Moses himself 
therefore calls it: ‘The rod of God in mine hand” 
(ix. xvii. 5, 9), or: “The rod from before the 
Lord” (Num. xx. 8, 9), ef notes on chap. i. 8. 
Elisha, in that he gives his prophet’s staff into the 
hand of Gehazi, commissions him to execute a pro- 
phetical act in his stead; by means of the divine 
power, of which the staff was the ‘symbol, he is to 
awaken the child out of the death-sleep. He is to 
lay it upon the face of the child, because death 
had fallen upon him through the head (ver. 19), 
and because life shows itself first of all in the face. 
The question why Klisha gave such a commission 
to his servant at all, is answered by the interyen- 
ing clause in ver. 29: If thou meet any man 
salute him not, &c. These words are often.under- 
stood to mean that Gehazi is to guard himself from 
ali distraction, tix his thoughts only upon God and 
the commission which had been entrusted to him, 
and sink his soul in prayer. This sense, however, 
cannot by any means be established; and why 
should the prophet, if he wished to say this, not 
have expressed it distinctly, and not in a round- 
about way? To refrain from saluting is by no 
means the same thing as to lose one’s self in 








prayer. It is well known that salutations are fat 
more ceremonious in the Orient than with us, and 
that, e. g., inferiors always remain standing until 
persons of higher yank pass by (ef. Luke x. 4, and 
Lightfoot on the passage; Winer, 2.-W.-B, i 
s. 501), whereby delay was often occasioned. 
Klisha commands his servant, in the first place, ta 
start without delay, and then not to tarry at all by 
the way. This command to hasten can scarcely 
have had any other ground than that he hoped, in 
spite of the declaration of the woman, that life had 
not yet entirely left the child, and that utter de- 
cease might yet be prevented by swift interference. 
Because he did not believe that he himself with the 
Shunammite could accomplish the whole journey 
(six hours) so quickly as appeared necessary, 
he despatched his servant, or at least sent 
him on before, and gave him his prophet's staff, 
not in the belief that the staff, as such, had any 
magical miraculous power, but on the assumption 
that, in such an urgent case, he might commit the 
prophetical gift, of which the staff was the insigne 
and symbol, to his servant, and so make him his 
representative. In this, however, he was mistaken, 
however good his intention was. Peter Martyr 
remarks:  Videtur Mliseus non recte fvcisse, qua 
facultutemn edendi miraculu alteri delegare vuluit, quod 
pst non est datum. A similar case, where a pro- 
phet falls into error, is found 2 Sam. vii. 3 sg. The 
importunity of the woman, that Elisha himself 
should come (ver. 30), proceeded from the couvie- 
tion that the boy was already completely dead, and 
that now not Gehazi, but only the prophet himself, 
who had promised her the son, could help. ‘To 
this deep conlidence he responds. Every other ac- 
ceptation of the passage is entangled in great diffi- 
culties. Almost all the expositors proceed from 
the assumption that Klisha knew very well that 
Gehazi could not accomplish any miracle, although 
he had his staff in his hand. They state variously 
the reason why he, nevertheless, gave him this 
commission. According to Késter, Mlisha wished 
to show himself as the only miracle-worker, and 
magnify lis own importance. According to Keil, 
he did it in order “to show to the Shunammite and 
her connections, and to Gehazi himself, that the 
power to perform miracles did not appertain, in 
any magical way, to himself or to his staff, but 
rather that miracles, as works of divine omnipo- 
tence, could only be executed by faith and prayer.” 
According to Krummacher, Mlisha acted thus in ‘a 
pedagogical intention,” in order to prepare shame 
and confusion for the “vain and pert youth,” who 
would gladly have thrown about himself “the 
grandeur and glory of his master.” In every one 


‘of these interpretations, however, the prophet ap- 


pears in a very ambiguous light, for he would 
have given, according to any one of them, a formal 
commission, in regard to which he knew before- 
hand that it could not be executed. The sending 
of Gehazi, and the entrusting to him of the pro- 
phet’s: staff, took place, in that case, only for ap- 
pearances; nay, he would have deceived not only 
his servant, but also the mother who was so bur- 
dened by sorrow, and who already felt herself de- 
ceived (ver. 28); and this time he would have done 
it knowingly and intentionally, an hypothesis which 
is not consistent, under any circumstances, with a 
sincere and ingenuous character, and especially is 
unworthy of a “holy Man of God” (ver. 9). Such 
a deception would be the less to be forgiven, be 
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eause the command of the greatest possible 
haste is added. Jn fact, this last command 
is not consistent with any one of the proposed 
interpretations; it would be, at the very least, 
utterly superfluous and objectless. As for Keil’s 
view in particular, we cannot see why the pro- 
phet should have intended to give a general in- 
struction in regard to the performance of miracles, 
just on this special occasion, where haste was of 
such great importance. 

Ver, 31. And Gehazi passed on before them, 
&e. In order to explain why -Gehazi could not 
awake the boy, the rabbis assert that he was dis- 
obedient to the command not to salute any one by 
the way, but to make all the haste possible. This 
is contradicted decidedly by the fact that, before 
Hlisha arrived with the mother of the boy at Shunem, 
Gehazi had already discharged his commission, al- 
though in vain, and was on the way back again when 
he met the prophet. He must, therefore, have made 
great haste. Theodoret supposes another reason, 
viz., that Klisha knew that Gehazi was @/Aér1o¢ 
Kal KevddoSoc, so that he would boast of his com- 
mission to those whom he met by the way: 7 dé 
kevodocia tiv Vavparoupyiav KwdAher. This accepta- 
tion has been the general one. Krummacher stated 
it in the strongest terms. He knows exactly how 
Gehazi conducted himself in his vanity: ‘‘ What a 
ceremonious mien the silly youth puts on, with 
what pompous gravity he strides into the louse of 
death,” &c. Others think that he cowd not ae- 
complish the work because the mother of the child 
had not given him her contidence (Seb. Smith), or 
because the faith which is necessary to such a 
work was wanting in him (Grotius). <All these at- 
tempts, however, which find the cause of Gehazi’s 
want of success in any blamable conduct of his, 
are contradicted by the utter silence of the text. 
¥ven though Gehazi, at a later time, showed him- 
self fond of money (chap. v. 20 sq.), yet it does not 
follow that le was fond of honor. In the other 
ease he was severely punished; here, however, 
whiere the life of an only son is at stake, the grave 
transgression which is attributed to him is not re- 
buked with a single word of reproof or warning, 
wherefore we must conclude that he did not de- 
serve any correction, but had executed everything 
which was entrusted to him, as the text distinetly 
narrates. That he was not able, in spite of this, 
to awake the boy, was not his fault, inasmuch as 
Elisha, although he had given him, it is true, the 
external symbol of his prophetical might and power 


(the my, spirit of Jehovah), yet had not consid- 


ered that this might and power was a special 
gift of God, which he might not freely delegate 
according to his own will—which he therefore 
could not communicate or transfer to his servant 
without further consideration. Starke justly re- 
marks that Klisha ‘gave this command (ver. 29) 
from some overhaste, without having a divine in- 
centive to it.” 

Ver. 32. And when Elisha was come into 
the house, &c. The want of success of Gellazi's 
commission spurred on the prophet all the more to 
do what he could in order to restore the boy to life. 
Jn the main he proceeds, as his father and master 
Elijah liad once done (see 1 Kings xvii, Zxeg. on 
ver. 20 sg. and J/ist. § 6). He calls upon Je- 
lhovali and stretches himself upon the body of 
the boy. .This latter gesture is described more in 





detail here (ver. 34) than in the other passage: ce 
the contrary, the words of the prayer are given 
there, which are wanting here. Whereas Klijah 
there stretched himself three times upon the boy 
(ver. 21), Klisha does so only twice, but walks up 
and down in the house in the meantime. The con- 
clusion has oftea been drawn, as it has been last of 
all by Keil, that the difference in the events con- 
sisted in this, that in the ease of Elijah, the child, 
at his prever, ‘‘straightway ” came to life again, 
while in the case of Mlisha, on the other hand, “ the 
resuscitation took place by degrees,” from which 
we may perceive ‘that Elisha did not possess a 
double measure of the spirit of Elijah.” This 
notion does not, however, seenr to us to be com- 
pletely justified by the text. Why should Elisha, 
upon whom the spirit of Elijah rested (chap. ii. 15), 
and of whom more miracles are narrated to us than 
of Klijah, have been able to perform only gradually 
and by stages what Elijal accomplished at once? 
That Elisha, after the first attempt at resuscita- 
tion, walked up and down in the house (ver. 35), did 
not take place certainly, quia ila corporis incuba- 
tione ninvium laboravit (Peter Martyr), or: ut am- 
bulando 2xcitaret majorem: calorem, quem puero com- 
municaret (Cornel. a Lapide, Seb. Smith); it was 
probably an involuntary result of the great emo- 
tion with which he looked and waited for the ful- 
filment of his prayer. After he had stretched hiim- 
self once more, with prayer, upon the child, the 
latter gave signs, by repeated sneezing, of a re- 
stored respiration, and then opened Ins eyes. 
“ Headache was the beginnimg of his illness, and 
this is wont to be relieved by sneezing, as Pliny 
writes (Hist. Nat. xxviii. 6), Sternutamenta capitis 
gravedinem emendant” (Dereser). q 
Ver. 38. And Elisha came again to Gilgal, 
&e. Not directly after the act at Shunem, but once, 
at some other time. ‘The two following narratives 
are not chronologically connected with the preced- 
ing.—In regard to Gilgal, see notes ow chap. ii— 


yeh nay does not mean thy lived before him 


(Luther, Vulgata), but they sat before him, as pupils 
before a teacher (cf. the passage from the Talmud in 
Schéttgen on Acts xxii. 3). Similarly chap. vi. 1. 
We have not, therefore, to understand a residence 
together under Elisha’s superintendence, but a 
coming together and sitting down before him, in 
order to hear his word (¢f. Hzek. viii. 1; xiv. 1; 


xxxiii. 31; Zach. iii. 8), ver. 39, has the gene- 
ral signification which the Chaldee gives: Papin 


z.e., green herbs, which may be cooked and eaten; 
what we call “greens.” The particular kind 
which the seeker found follows with the expression 
my }P2, according to the Vulgata, quasi vilis syl- 


vestris, wild vines like grape-vines, not wild grape- 
vines. The 7ay nypa are wild cucumbers or 


gourds (cucwmeres agrestes, or, asinini), also callea 
bursting-cucumbers. They have the form of an 
ege, and a bitter taste. When they are ripe they 
burst in pieces if pressed on the stem, whence 
their name (pps jidit, rupit). When eaten they 
cause colic and violent purging. The young man 
took these wild gourds for ordinary ones, which 
were very much prized as food (Num. xi. 5). 
The Sept. and Vulg. translate by colocynth. Ket 
also prefers this, because this fruit does not burst 
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when touched, and so could be easily carried home 
in the garment and cut up; but the root ppp is too 
distinctly in favor of the bursting-gourd, which did 
not burst in this instance simply because the speci- 
mens collected were not entirely ripe (cf Winer, 
Rt.- W.-B., i. 8. 447 5q.). However, the cucumis 
colocynthi L., or the poisonous colocynth, also has 
a remarkably bitter taste—a vine which creeps 
apon the earth, and has light green leaves (¢/. 1. ¢., 
8, 427). 

Ver. 40. There is death in the pot, ¢.e., there 
is something in the pot which causes death. As 
well on account of the bitter taste (the Persians 
call wild gourds the gall of the earth) as on account 
of the effect, which followed swiftly upon the eat- 
ing, they considered the food poisonous and fatal. 
Bitterness and death were cognate ideas among 
the Hebrews (cel. vii. 26; Sirach xli. 1). In ver. 
41 the 3 before 3H) is not superfluous, but is in the 


use which denotes the connection of thought 
(Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 348, a). The meal which 
Klisha cast into the pot, has just the same signifi- 
cance as the salt which he threw into the un- 
healthy fountain at Jericho (chap. ii. 20). ‘The 
meal, as the natural and healthy means of nourish- 
ment, was the symbol of which he made use in 
order to give to the sons of the prophets the as- 
surance that the injurious property had been taken 
from the food by him” (Keil, 1845). 

42. And there came a man from Baal- 
shalisha, 7. ¢., some place in the district of Shalisha 
(1 Sam, ix. 4), no doubt the same one which 
Jerome and Kusebius call Beth-shalisha, fifteen 
miles north of Diospolis (Lydda), quite near to 
Gilgal (chap. ii. 1), where we have to think of the 
prophet as being at this time. According to the 
- Law, all first-fruits of grain were to be offered to 
Jehovah, who relinquished them to his servants, 
priests and levites (Num. xviii, 13; Deut. xvii. 4). 
Since now there were no more legitimate priests 
and levites in the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings xii. 
31), this man, who was a faithful worshipper of 
Jehovah, brought his first-fruits to the ‘‘ Man of 


God,” the head of the prophets. Ssnp (Levit. xxiii. 
14), or, in the fuller form, Una wn; (Levit ii. 14), 


is spica recens tenera, que. tosta super ignem ccmedi 
solent (Minster), fresh wheat or barley grits (Keil). 
According to Hess, a hundred sons of the prophets 
visited Elisha ina company, and he had nothing 
more to set before them than what the man had 
brought him froin Shalisha; but this can hardly 
be correct. : 

Ver. 43. Give the peorle that they may eat. 
As the servant, upon the first command (ver. 42), 
expressed some misgivings, Elisha repeated the 
order with a statement of the reason: For thus 
saith the Lord, 7. ¢., He has revealed it to me, and 
He will have it so, therefore, abandon thy mis- 
givings and do as I bid thee. From the words: 
They shall eat and shall leave thereof, we must 
not infer a miraculous increase of the food. That 
the bread was not exhausted under Gehazi’s hands 
—that each one received as much as he desired, 
and that, when no one desired any more, then 
there lay still ‘abundance of bread upon the table,” 
to the astonishment of Gehazi (Krummacher); of 
all that, there is not a syllable in the text. The 
miraculous part of it consists rather in the fact 
that, by means ef the divine blessing, the hundred 





men were satisfied with the little which each re 
ceived at the distribution, and even had some tc 
spare. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. That which is narrated of Elisha in the pre- 
ceding and in the next following chapters, as far 
as vill. 15, is not a consecutive and connected de- 
scription of his life, but @ sdmple collection of the 
principal acts, by which he vindicated his position as 
Man of God and prophet, in different relations, ag 
well private as public, throughout his long career. 
According to Keil, all these acts “belong to the 
reign of Jehoram, King of Israel;” but Jehoram 
reigned only twelve years (chap. iii. 1), and Klisha 
did not die until some time during the reign of 
Joash (chap. xiii. 14), so that he lived after Jeho- 
ram’s death at least forty-five years, viz., twenty- 
eight under Jehu (chap. x. 36), and seventeen 
under Jehoahaz (chap. xiii. 1). Moreover, the 
name of Jelioram does not occur in any of the 
narratives from chap. iv. to chap. viii. 15. The 
“ King of Israel” is mentioned indefinitely, without 
his name (chap. iv. 13; v. 5, 6, 7, 8; vi. 9, 11, 12, 
21, 26 sq.; vii. 6, 9 sg.; viii. 3). Why llisha 
should have performed all his miraculous works 
under Jehoram, and not have performed any others 
during the sueeeeding forty-five years, we cannot 
see; on the contrary, it is quite incredible. If all 
the prophetical acts are collected on the same prin- 
ciple mentioned above [namely, to collect loosely 
those acts which served as the credentials of his 
propketical calling], the chronological order has, 
of course, to be given up, and acts have to be in- 
serted here which oecurred at a much later time, 
It is also acknowledged that the separate acts are 
narrated in a connection, which, as Keil admits, 
follows “the relation of their subject-matter to the 
preceding or following, and not the sequence of 
time at which they took place.” It is a striking 
fact that the acts which affect private persons, 
especially the sons of the prophets, come first, and 
then that those which affeet the political fortunes 
of the people follow. Whether all the incidents 
which presuppose that Elisha stands in high favor 
with the king, are to be assigned to the time of 
Jelin, as Ewald thinks, is a question which cannot 
be definitely answered in the affirmative; certainly 
what is narrated chap. iii. 17-25, did not remain 
without influence upon Jehoram, and upon Hlisha’s 
relation to him; and it is generally true that the re- 
lation of the kings to the prophets was not so hostile 
after the death of Ahab. Kwald further adopts 
the opinion that the collection of incidents is 
arrayed according to the round and _ significant 
number twelve; he reaches this number, however, 
only by adding to the aets recorded in chap. iv. and 
following chapters, the two in chap, ii. 19-25, 
although they are separated by the third chapter, 
while, on the other hand, he leaves out the first of 
all, chap. ii, 14, and the very important one, chap, 
iii. 16 sq., which stands between those which are 
counted, because these, he thinks, come from a difs 
ferent source. The theory that these narratives 
“were recorded in a special work, before they were 
incorporated into our present Book of Kings,” is 
more probable. The collection into an unbrokey 
line has, no doubt, contributed much to the asser- 
tion which has been made by many parties that, 
in the life of Elisha, ‘the sacred documents (2 
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Kings if-xii.) present us with a far greater 
multiplication of miracles, than in the life 
of his predecessor, Elijah” (Kurz in Herzog’s 
feal-Encyc. iii. s. 766; cf. Winer, R-W.-B. i. 
s. 321). If we consider, however, that the col- 
lected prophetical acts belong not to the brief reign 
of Jehoram alone, but are spread over the entire 
time of Klisha’s public career under four kings, 
that is to say, over a period of fifty-five or fifty- 
seven years, then the appearance of “ multiplica- 
tion of miracles” falls away; all the more as the 
time of Klijah’s activity was much shorter. The 
number of miracles recorded as having been per- 
formed by Elijah, when accurately estimated, was 
not much less, and. relatively was even. greater. 
(On the “ multiplication of the miraculous” see 
1 Kings xvii. Prelim. Rem. § a.) Finally, we must 
remember that the acts of Elisha, which are col- 
lected in this passage, were accomplished through 


the m= or Spirit of Jehovah, and are prophetical ; 


that tiey are, therefore, not merely pieces of dis- 
play of a great thaumaturge, but “signs,” which 
serv’ to make known and to glorify the one living 
God. the God of’ Israel, and on this account have 
am»re or less ideal significance. They are doc- 
trincs, presented in and by acts, 7. ¢., symbolical 
representations of religious truths. To show this 
in detail is our task in what follows. 

2. The first narrative in this chapter (vers. 1-7) 
is meant to show how Hlisha helps a widow and 
her children out of debt and distress. The mirac- 
wous increase of the oil, in itself, is not the core 
and object of the prophet’s act (as the common ac- 
ceptation 1s), but only the means to an end; relief 
from distress is the main point, and thereby the 
act becomes a prophetical one. This first narra- 
tive, now, together with the one immediately fol- 
lowing (vers. 8-37), is ordinarily designated partic- 
ularly as having “an extraordinary resemblance ” 
to the one, 1 Kings xvii. 7-16 (Winer, 1. c.; Kno- 
bel, Der Prophet. ii. s. 96), and as one whose simi- 
larity causes it to appear as a merely slightly 
modified copy of the other (Kurz, /. c.). On amore 
eareful comparison, however, the resemblance is 
seen to be limited to the one general point, that 
here, as there, help is given to a widow and her 
children by the prophet, in their need and distress; 
all the rest is utterly different. In the former case 
it is a foreigner, a woman who lives in heathen 
territory (Luke iv. 26), to whom the prophet is di- 
rected, and who is to nourish him; in the latter, it 
is the wife of one of the sons of the prophets who 
seeks the prophet, and calls upon him for aid. 
There it was a question of subsistence in time of 
scarcity, here, of the deliverance of two children 
from the slavery which threatened them. There 
the two indispensable means cf sustenance, meal 
and oil, never fail, although they are consumed; 
here, once for all, the oil “sufficient for anointing ” 
is increased and then sold to pay the debt. The 
fact that Elijah and Hlisha both help and relieve a 
widow and her children has its ground in the char- 
acter and calling of the two men as “ Men of God,” 
as they are designated both here and there (ver. 7, 
and 1 Kings xvii. 18). It is a well-known feature 
of the Old Testament Law, one which is distinctly 
prominent, that it often and urgently commands to 
succor the widows and the fatherless and to care for 
them (Exod. xxii. 22-24; Deut. xiv. 29; xxiv. 17, 19; 
xxvi. 12; xxvii. 19), They: are mentioned as rep- 
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resentatives of the forsaken, she oppressed, and the 
necessitous as a class (Isai. x. 2; Jer. vii. 6; xxii 
3; Zach. vii. 10; Mal. iii. 5; Baruch vi. 37). It 1a 
especially emphasized and praised in Jehovah that 
he is the father and judge (7. e., protector of the 
rights) of the widows and the fatherless (Deut. x. 
18; Ps. Ixvii 5; cxlvi. 9; Isai. ix. 17. Smack 
xxxv. 17 sq.). Neglect and contempt of them are 
counted among the heaviest offences (Ps. xciv. 6; 
Job xxii. 9; Kzek. xxii. 7;) just as on the other 
hand compassion and care for them is a sign of the- 
true fear of God and of true piety (Job xxix. 12; 
xxxi. 16; Tobit i. 7; James 1. 27). So, then, if 
anything is essential to the idea of a Man of God, 
tis is, that he shall be a counsellor and helper of 
the widows and orphans, and shall show himself 
such by his actions. Elijah and Elisha were, in the 
fullest sense of the word, Men of God, whom Je- 
hovah had armed with His Spirit for extraordinary 
and marvellous works. It would be remarkable, 
therefore, if, among the acts of the two genuine 
prophets of action (ef. above, Prelim. Rem. after 
1 Kings xvii. § «), there were none by which they 
showed themselves to be counsellors and helpers of 
widows and orphans, and none by which they testi- 
fied that the living God, the God of Isracl, before 
whom they stood (1 Kings xvii. 1; 2 Kings iii. 14), 
was a father and judge of the widows and father- 
iess. Without this, an essential point in the pro- 
phetical calling of each would be wanting. The 
prophet, in the case of both widows, takes up and 
uses naturally and significantly the last and most 
necessary thing which there was in the house, and 
thereby directs attention all the more distinctly to 
Him who out of little can mueke much, and out of 
small can make great. “The naturalistic inter- 
preters of miracles suppose that an advantageous 
retail transaction in oil took place here, or that 
there was an increase of the oil by the intermixture 
of other substances, for instance, of potash!” 
(Winer, 7?.- W.-B. i. s. 322. Cf. Knobel, Der Prophet. 
ii. s. 96.) These insipid absurdities do not deserve 
refutation. 

3. The second narrative (vers. 8-37), which, as 
has been said already, many modern expositors 
have considered startlingly like to the one in 1 
Kings xvii. 17-24, likewise appears, upon closer 
examination, to be utterly different from it. The 
entire ‘situation is different. In the first place, we 
inust observe that the narrative is divided into two 
parts, the first of which (vers. 8-17) forms a com- 
plete whole in itself. It narrates the reception 
which the prophet met with at the house of the Shu- 
nammite woman on his journey to Carmel, what 
he promised her, and how this promise was ful- 
filled. -The narrative might cease there. The sec- 
ond part narrates what occurred afterwards, after 
a number of years, namely, that the promised son 
fell victiin to an illness and was restored to life by 
the prophet. The fact of the resuscitation, there- 
fore, has the fact of the promise for its premise, 
and rests upon it. The Shunammite appeals (ver. 
28) to the promise of the prophet, ver. 16, and 
founds her prayer upon it. He then also does all 
in his power to preserve the son of promise to his 
mother, in order that the promise may remain truth 
and not become deceit. The second fact, there- 
fore, stands in an inseparable connection with the 
first. In the case of the son of the widow of Za- 
rephath, this is all wanting. He was no son of 
promise, and there is no question there of anything 
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but a restoration to life. Then, as for the act it- 
self, it takes place there directly through Elijah 
himself, whereas Elisha here commits it in the first 
place to his servant. For the entire interlude, vers. 
29-31, which is narrated so circumstantially, and 
is so worthy of attention, the parallel is entirely 
wanting. The similarity, then, which is asserted 
to exist, is limited to the method of resuscitation re- 
ferred to in ver. 34 (ef. 1 Kings xvii. 21), and even 
this is not altogether the same. ‘hat. Elisha fol- 
lowed a similar method was a consequence, in the 
first place, of the nature of the case—he breathed 
life once more into him from whom life had departed 
(see above, 1 Kings xvii. Hist. § 6)—and further- 
more, it was almost a matter of course for him that 
he should imitate the example of his great master 
inasimilar case. It is impossible, therefore, to con- 
clude from this circumstance alone that the entire 
narrative is simply imitated. Ewald, who adopts 
the opinion that “ the passages about Klijah, 1 Kings 
Xvii. 19; 2 Kings ii. 1-18 were written later than 
those about Klisha” (in which case the contrary 
would rather be true, that 1 Kings xvii. 17 sq. 
was imitated from this narrative), asserts, on the 
other hand: ‘The description, 2 Kings iv. 14-117, 
is clearly borrowed from Gen. xviii. 9-14;” but in 
the latter place, also, the connection and the eutire 
situation are utterly different, and that which they 
have in common amounts only to this, that there, 
as here, the birth of a son is foretold. This takes 
place, however, also in Judges xiii. 3; 1 Sam.i. 17; 
Isai. vii. 14; Matt. i. 23; Luke i. 13 and 31. What 
would become of history, especially of Biblical 
history, if every incident which resembles another 
more or less should be considered an imitation of 
it, and therefore unhistorical? If any story is free 
from the appearance of being manufactured, and 
has unmistakable signs of historical truth, then this 
one is such, with its numerous details and peculiar 
characteristic features. 

4. The religious point of the narrative, and there 
is scarcely a story in the Old Testament which has 
a more beautiful one, is utterly lost when we seek 
it in the resuscitation of the boy by the prophet. 
We have before us here the total of a continuous, 
complete, and finished story, which is narrated 
with unusual care and explicitness down to the de- 
tails, and not simply the record of a single pro- 
phetical act, as in the first and third narratives. 
The course and conclusion of the whole are indeed 
conditioned upon the miraculous act of the prophet, 
yet in fact it is rather a history of the Shunammite 
than an event in the life of Mlisha. The object and 
significance of the story are not, therefore, to be 
sought in any single feature of the narrative, as if 
all the rest were merely incidental; it is rather the 
whole which here comes into account. Three prin- 
cipal points in it come out into especial prominence: 
A son is given to a pious, God-fearing woman, 
who had received the prophet at her house, and 
thereby a blessing and fortune falls to her lot, 
which she had no longer dared to hope for; soon, 
however, a great trial intervenes; she is to lose 
her only son, she holds firmly tothe word of prom- 
ise, however, and sustains the trial; the son is 
given back to her again by the prophet, and now 
for the first time she experiences aright that the 
word of the Lord is true, and that He crowns at 
last; with grace and compassion those who hope 
and hold fast their faith in Him. This develop- 
ment of the history presents the course by which, 
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as a general rule, God is wont to lead his children, 
Thus it was with Abraham, the father and proto- 
type of all the faithful in Israel (Gen. xvii. and 
xxii.; Heb. xi. 17 sq.), thus also with Job (Job i. 
2-42), and thus also with many other pious men of 
the old covenant down to Him who was the begin- 
ning and end of faith (Heb. v. 5-9; xii. 2), This 
story, therefore, is a practical enunciation of the 
truth which extends throughout the entire Scrip- 
tures, and is a fundamental law of the divine 
economy of salvation: the Lord “hath set apart 
him that is godly for himself” (Ps. iv. 3). It is He 
who killeth and maketh alive, that bringeth down 
to the grave and bringeth up (1 Sam. ii. 6). They 
who please God are preserved through the fire of 
adversity (Sir. ii. 5). ‘ All the paths of the Lord 
are mercy and truth unto such as keep His cove- 
nant and His testimonies” (Ps. xxv. 10). The 
glory of God is the end and aim of the entire story, 
and the work of the prophet serves, here as ever, 
only to reach this end. 

5. The resuscitution of the boy must remain un- 
der all circumstances, however we may conceive 
of it, extraordinary, marvellous, produced by the 


Spirit (m7) of Jehovah. Starke, following Cleri- 


cus, says: “The spirit of natural life was not 
warmed into life by the warmth of the prophet, 
but by an extraordinary power and energy of God; 
and the touch of the prophet, in itself, was as little 
able to bring back warmth and life as the touch of 
the staff.” No one will adopt now-a-days the mar- 
vellous explanations which Knobel (Der Prophet. 
ii. s. 96) proposes: “The prophet gave a powder to 
the boy and thus removed the headache; or, the 
child had perhaps eaten of some poisonous plant, 
and the prophet relieved him of the poison by an 
emetic.” The opinion also, which is advanced 
here, on account of ver. 34, still more confidently, 
even, than on 1 Kings xvii. 20, that the boy was 
restored to life by the application of auimal mag- 
netism, and that Gehazi was not able to accomplish 
this on account of the antipathy between him and 
the mother (Hunemoser and Passavant), must be 
decidedly contradicted. The prophets of the Old 
Testament were no mesmerizers, but servants of 
Jehovan, who “stood before Him,” and whose 
business it was to bear witness of Him in word and 
deed. All the great and marvellous works which 
they performed were a result of earnest prayer, 
and followed upon their most hearty petitions (see 
above, 1 Kings xvii. fist. § 6). Weare not willing, 
therefore, to adopt, with Von Gerlach, the opin.on 
that “a genuine life-energy was imparted to the 
boy from the body of Klisha, which was filled with 
the Spirit of Ged,” for the Spirit of God wrought 
through the prophets; but that it tilled their bodies 
is an idea foreign to tle Scriptures. The questicn 
whether the boy was utterly dead, and every sign 
of life had departed from him, is a very different one. 
He is certainly referred to as dead, vers. 20 and 32. 
We cannot, however, overlook the fact that, if he 
had been dead, decomposition must have set in 
long before Elisha’s arrival at Shunem. If he 
died at noon (ver. 20), and his mother set out at 
once, she must have spent six hours in the jour- 
ney. If we suppose besides that Gehazi went all 
the way from Carmel to Shunem on foot, and that 
he returned from there again and met the prophet 
and the mother on the way, so that these two did 
not arrive until still later, then certainly more than 
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twelve hours had passed since the decease of the 
child. In the Orient, however, decomposition com- 
mences much sooner than among us, especially in 
the warm harvest-season (ver, 18). With refer- 
ence to the law, Numb. xix, 11, according to which 
the touching a corpse makes unclean, the Talmud- 
ists, as Philippson observes, raised the question: 
“Did the son of the Shunammite render unclean ? 
and the auswer is: "TJ NODD IDS) Nod Md (a 
corpse 1aakes unclean, but not a living body).” So 
much at least is clear from this, that they did not 
consider the boy a real corpse, although they did 
not deny the miracle. That the act of Ilisha can- 
not in any wise be compared with the restoration to 
life of the son of the widow of Nain, or of Lazarus, 
hardly needs to be mentioned. 

6. Gehazis anission to Shunem, sinee it was un- 
successful and had uo effect whatever upon the 
development of the story, might have been left 
unmentioned. ‘That it is narrated, however, in de- 
tail, is all the more a proof of the historical truth 
of the entire story, inasmuch as it cannot serve the 
glory of the prophet on account of its entire want 
of success. It is, in fact, not omitted, because it 
teaches practically that the gift of the Spirit with 
which God arms Ilis servants, the prophets, for 
extraordinary deeds, cannot be transferred by these 
to others, and that it pertains still less to the ex- 
terval symbol of the prophetical calling, so that not 
every one in whose hand the symbol may be is 
thereby put in a position to execute such acts. It 
was not so much the mother of the boy who was 
to learn this, for she did not desire that Gelazi 
should be sent, nor Gehazi, for he did not offer to 
go, but was called upon by the prophet to do so, 


as it was Elisha himself. The gift of the my 


or Spirit is not an habitual, permanent one, but 
one which is given specially for each occasion, and 
which the prophet cannot dispose of according ‘to 
his own good-will and pleasure. As: it had not 
been made known to Elisha by Jehovah that the 
boy was dead or would die, so the command had 
not been given to him by God that he should give 
Gehazi a commission for the deed, and intrust his 
staff to him. Out of anxiety, lest the prophet’s 
eredit might suffer if the cause of the failure of 
this mission was sought in him, it was very early 
thought necessary to have recourse to an allegori- 
cal interpretation. The dead boy was said to sig- 
nify the human race, which had fallen under death 
on account of sin; the staff with which Gehazi 
thought that he could awake the dead boy, repre- 
sented the Law of Moses, which could not save 
from sin and death; Elisha, finally, who.afterwards 
brought the dead to life, was a type of the Son of 
God, who, by his incarnation, put himself in conneec- 
tion with our flesh (ver. 34), and imparted new life 
to lumanity. This interpretation is found from the 
time of Origen on, in all centuries, and even in the 
most modern times it has been adopted by Cassel 
(Elisa, s. 42 sq.), Wowever imaginative and edifying 
it. may he, it has no foundation in the text. 

7. The third and jourth narratives (vers. 38-44) 
belong together, because both concern the circle 
of sons of the prophets. Whereas in the first two 
narratives it is individual faithful servants of Je- 
hovah, who experience, through the prophet, His 
marvellous, protecting, helping, and saving might, 
here it is the entire community of sons of the 
prophets, that is to say, of those who, in the time 





of apostasy, form the core of the covenant-people, 
and represent the true Israel.. The two narratives! 
are not, therefore, inserted here accidentally and 
without connection, but they join on very fitly to 
the two preceding. They have not the object, how- 
ever, any more than those have, to present Misha 
to us.as a thaumaturge and to glorify him: on the 
contrary they are intended to strengthen faith in 
Him whose instrument and servant the prophet is, 
They teach and attest practically the truth of the 
Psalmist’s words (Ps. xxxiii. 18, 19), which we 
might even place over them asa title, “‘ Behold the 
eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him; upon 
them that hope in His merey; to deliver their soul 
from death (vers. 38-41), and to keep them alive in 
famine” (vers. 42-44), At the same time both nar+ 
ratives afford us an insight into the schools of the 
prophets. In the same: place where the sons of 
the prophets ‘sat before him,” ¢. e., received in- 
struction, there they also ate together, @ e., they 
led a life of close fellowship and communion (ef. 
Luke xv. 2; 1 Cor. v. 11 sqg.). It follows that this: 
life in common was anything but luxurious, on the 
contrary that it was a life of sacrifice. Ilow 
straitened the circumstances were in which they 
lived we may see from the fact that Klisha had to 
send one of their number into the field to collect 
wild herbs before the mi‘-day meal could be pre- 
pared, and also that, later, the little which one man 
brought had to suffice for a hundred men. From: 
this it follows either that the pupils of the proph- 
ets were poor by birth, or that they had decided to 
live a life of sacritice and self-denial. Neverthe- 
less, their number was large, and the fact that even 
bitter want could not separate them from one an- 
other and break up the community, is a beautiful 
sign of the purity of their motives and of their 
faithful zeal. 

8. Both prophetical acts of Elisha in the circle of 
the pupils of the prophets have been referred to’ 
quite ordinary incidents. In the first it has been 
said that Elisha showed himself a ‘remarkable 
student of nature for the time in which he lived” 
(Knobel, 0. c., s. 95), just as in chap. ii. 20 sg. and 
iii. 16 sg. If he had been such, however, he would: 
certainly have known that no one can make a pot’ 
full of bitter and poisonous herbs uninjurious by: 
simply adding a handful of meal. Hence the re. 
get. Handbuch des Alt. Test. believes that the prophet 
may have added something else, does not tell, how- 
ever, what this something else was, nor whence he- 
vot it. Theodoret observes that it was not 7 Tov 
ahetpov pba, but 7 Tod mpogyTixod Tvebyarog 
divayuc, which weakened or destroyed the action” 
of the poison. The meal was here only a natural ’ 
and appropriate. sign of healthful nourishment, 
The truth underlying the second story is thought 
to be “that the sons of the prophets were pro- 
tected by Elisha’s wise precaution during that time 
of famine” (Knobel, s. 97). In that case Hlisha: 
must have sent orders to the man of Beth-Shalisha 
beforehand, and his precaution, since the man only, 
brought twenty barley-loaves,. which were not 
enough for so many, would have been insuflicient 
and not by any means wise. Neither does the: 
narrative contain “the moral, that the believer can 
satisfy his earthly needs even with scanty means” ’ 
(K6éster, Die Prophet. s. 88), for the prophet does 
not mean to give an example of the way in which: 
we ought to behave, but he states what Jehovah 
will do. It is not he who brings about the. satis- 
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faction of their hunger, but Jehovah; he only fore- 
tells it and announces it. Jehovah ordered it so 
that a strange man, uncalled and unexpected, 
should bring to the prophet in a time of famine 
the first-fruits, which belong to Jehovah according 
to the Law (Numb. xv. 19, 20; Deut. xxvi. 2 s9.), 
and He blessed this gift so that it sufficed to sat- 
isfy the entire community of the prophets. Hence 
it follows that this feeding cannot be regarded as a 
type of the miraculous feedings in the New Testa- 
meit, and that we cannot say: “Jesus taught on 
a grand scale what Elijah taught on a small seale ” 
(Dereser); still less can the New Testament inci- 
dents be regarded as imitations and mythical de- 
velopments of this. The Lord Himself, at the 
feeding of the five thousand, makes reference, not 
to this narrative, but to the feeding of the people 
with manna in the wilderness (Ix. xvi. 15 sqg.), and 
He gives to His miracle an express object and sig- 
nificance (Jolin vi. 32 sq.), such as we cannot at 
all think of in this case. Besides that, however, 
the historical connection, tle occasion, the persons, 
all are utterly different, and the asserted similarity 
is reduced finally simply to this, that through the 
divine influence a little suffices for many: an alto- 
gether ordinary truth which pierces through many 
other incidents iu the history of redemption, which 
are entirely different from this one. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-7. KrumMacurr: The Story of the 
poor Widow. (a) Her distress; (¥) she seeks re- 
fige in the prophet, and (c) tinds it—Help in 
Need. (a) The woman who receives assistance. 
(Widow or a God-fearing man, burdened by debt, 
and without resources; mother of two children. 
whoare to be taken from her: her faith and trust; 
her gratitude. Such are always helped.) (b) The 
prophet who assists her. (As a genuine prophet 
of God le does not stop his ears to the ery of the 
poor, like the creditor, Prov. xxi. 13. He knows 
that he who has compassion on the widows and 
fatherless thereby serves God, James i. 27. Gold 
and silver he has not, but he employs the gift 
which he has received, and does not stop with 
words. Goand do likewise, 1 Peter iv. 10; James 
ii, 14-17.)—Wtrr. Summ.: Our Lord and God al- 
lows it to come to pass that widows and orphans 
are often distressed and harshly treated in order 
to try their faith and patience; if they show them- 
selves upright, trust in God, have patience and 
pray diligently, then God helps them marvellously, 
blesses a little to them,.that they may have all 
necessary maintenance, and may find it sufficient, 
and Ile saves them, at the proper time, from the 
hands of their oppressors. With this reflection all 
widows and orphans, when they are poor, aban- 
doned, and oppressed, must console themselves, if 
their nourishment is scanty, and they are besides 
unkindly regarded by the world—Ver. 1. Starke: 
A good reputation after death. He feared God! 
See to it that thou, also, after thy departure, mayest 
with justice have this name, for all, all. must de- 
part, but he who doeth the will of God abideth 
forever (1 John ii. 17).—He who fears God will 
not make debts thoughtlessly; but for him who 
falls into debt innocently God will find means of 
payment in time.—Summum jus, summa tnjuria. 
We may be entirely in the right and act perfectly 
according to the law, in the eyes of men, while 
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we are in the wrong and are sinning against the 
highest law before God. See James ii. 13.—Ver. 
2. StaRKE: As God readily hears the cry of the 
poor and suffering (Ps. exlv. 18, 19), so do also Hig 
servants and children.—Vers. 3-5. Cramer: In 
temporal affairs experience must precede and faith 
follow; in spiritual affairs faith must precede, and 
then experience follows, for we do not find out the 
truth unless belief in God’s Word has preceded 
(John vii. 17).—Ver. 5. Whatever a man does in 
the obedience of faith, whether it appears foolish 
or vain in the eyes of the world, is neverthcless 
blessed by God, and redounds to his soul’s health. 
—Ver. 6. Haiti: The goodness of God gives grace 
according to the measure of those who receive it; 
if He ceases to pour it into our hearts, it is because 
there is no more room there to receive it. If wa 
could receive more He would give more.—Ver. 7. 
If means are given thee to satisfy thy ereditor, let 
it be thy first duty to pay him before thou carest 
for thyself! Ile who can pay his debts, but will 
not, takes what does not belong to him and sing 
against the eighth commandment.—Von Ger- 
LACH: When the Lord gives there is alwars some: 
thing left over and above; He never merely takes 
away distress, He gives a blessing besides. He 
desires, jiowever, that the obligation to our neigh- 
bor slouid «lirst be satisfied before we begin to 
eujoy Lis biessing. 

Vers. 8-37. God's Ways with His Children. 
See /Mistorical, § 3.—BrNxper: Elisha in Shunem. 
(a) The kind reception which he there met with; 
()) the great deeds by which he there glorified the 
name of his God.—KromMacuEeR: The Story of 
the Shunammite. (a) The shelter at Shunem; (0) 
the grateful guest; (c) the dying boy; (d) Gehazi 
with Klisha’s staff; (e) the resuscitation of the 
dead.—The Shunammite, a woman after God's own 
heart. Witrr.Sum.: She loved God's word and 
Ilis servant, the prophet Elisha, and she did him 
much good out of her fortune; she led a quiet, 
modest life, so that she had no affairs at the royal 
court or at law; she heid her husband in honor, 
and did not wish to undertake any journey with- 
out his permission; she was able to strike a mid- 
dle course, and she knew how to conduct herself 
so that she did not anger God, nor give offence to 
her neighbors, 

Vers 8-17. The house at Shunem, a tabernacle 
of God amongst men, for there dwelt faith and love 
(vers. 8-11), and therefore, also, peace and bless- 
ing (vers. 12-17).—Ver. 8. There are always, among 
those whose lot it is to have wealth, some who do 
not attach their hearts to it (Ps. Ixii. 10), and do 
not trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God 
(1 Tim. vi. 17, 18); who have not become satiated 
and indifferent in their hearts, but hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, and have an earnest de- 
sire for the bread of life. The servants of the 
Word ought not to withdraw themselves from 
these, but advance to meet them in every way.— 
Ber LEB. BIBEL: God always gives to His children 
pious hearts, so that they open their houses and 
shelter strangers. Though the Gadarenes beg 
Him to depart (Luke viii. 37), though there are 
Samaritans who will not receive Christ (Luke ix. 
52 sq.), yet there is always a good soul which is 
glad to take the Lord Jesus and receive Him to it- 
self.—Brnper: He who, like the Shunammite, hon- 
ors.and loves the Lord, and is anxious to lead a life 
in (sod, honors and ioves also the servants of the 
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Lord, and seeks their society. He does not seek 
them, however, as pleasant companions, or merely 
in order to claim their help in bodily need, but 
he seeks them as shepherds, as soul-physicians, 
as guardians of God’s mysteries, and as messen- 
gers in Christ's stead.—Vers. 8-11. The Shunam- 
mite urges the holy man of God to stay at her 
house and to be her guest; she prepares him a 
dwelling in her house. He who is more than a 
prophet desires to take up his residence with us. 
He stands before the door and knocks, and if any 
man, &e., Rev. iii. 20. Let us prepare the dwell- 
ing for Him, and pray every day: Come, Lord Je- 
sus, be our guest! and: Remain with us, for the 
evening is drawing on. O/ selig Haus wo man Dich 
aufgenommen, &c. (hymn of Spitta), Matt. xxv. 35, 
40.—Be hospitable! for the sake of the Lord, and 
with joy, without murmuring (Rom. xii. 13; Heb. 
xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 9)—Vers. 9-10. How beauti- 
ful it is when one spouse incites the other to holy 
works of love, and both are in accord therein; 
when husband and wife understand each other well, 
and goon uninterruptedly in a bond of pure fidelity 
(Gerhardt’s hymn: Wie schdn ists doch, d&c.).— 
STaRKE: Husbands should not restrain their wives 
from kind actions toward the children and servants 
of God.—Ver. 10. J. LANGE: God gives, in this 
earthly life, not only what is absolutely necessary, 
but also what belongs to easiness of circumstances: 
a fact which we ought also to recognize with 
thanksgiving.—Ver. 11. Hatz: Solitude is most 
advantageous for teachers and students (Matt. xiv. 
23).—Vers. 12-17. What the Lord says, Matt. x. 
40-42, is fulfilled already here, under the old cove- 
nant; how much more will it be fulfilled under the 
new covenant.—The Conversation of Elisha with 
the Shunammite. (a) The question of Klisha. (A 
question inspired by gratitude, although the wo- 
man had far more reason to thank him than he 
her, for cf. 1 Cor. ix. 11.—StTarke: A noble heart 
does not like to receive a favor and make no re- 
turn, but recognizes its obligation to return it. It 
is, however, also a test-question, to see if the Shu- 
nammite had received him in the name of a prophet 
and not for the sake of a reward, or for any tem- 
poral gain. The question as to thy wishes is a 
question as to the disposition of thy heart.) (0) 
The answer of the Shunammite. (“TI dwell,” &e. 
She asks no recompense for tle good she has done, 
she wishes to have nothing to do with the court of 
the king, and the great ones of this world, she has 
no desire “for high things, but,” &¢ Rom. xii. 
16—a sign of great humility and modesty. Al- 
though she lacked that which was essential to 
the honor and happiness of an Israelitish wife, 
viz., a son, yet she was contented, and no word of 
complaint passed her lips—a sign of great con- 
tentment. He who is godly is also contented, 1 
Tim. vi. 6, and says: Howsoever he may conduct 
my affairs, I am contented and silent.)—He who is 
at peace with God in his heart, lives in, and pur- 
sues, peace with men (Rom, xii. 18; Heb. xii. 14). 
—Vers. 14-17. The Lord, according to His grace 
and truth, remembers even the wishes which we 
cherish in silence and do not express before men, 
and He often gives to those who yield to His holy 
will without murmurs or complaints just that 
which they no longer dared to hope for—It makes 
a great difference whether we doubt of the divine 
promises from unbelief, or from humility or want 
of confidence in ourselves becausé we consider 








the promises too great and glorious, and ourselves 
unworthy of them (Gen. xviii, 13 sg.; Joltn xi. 
23 sq.). 

Vers. 18-21. Happiness and unhappiness, joy and 
sorrow, stand, here upon earth, ever side by side. 
There is no unalloyed happiness. We are not in the 
world simply in order to have happy days; God 
sets the day of adversity over-against the day of 
prosperity (Kecl. vii. 14).—Man, in his life, is like 
the grass (Ps. ciii. 15, 16). The death of loved 
children comes often suddenly, like the lightning 
from a clear sky, and destroys our joy and our 
hopes. Therefore we should possess these gifts 
also, as not possessing them, and learn to believe 
that God’s ways, &e. (Isai. lv. 8, 9). The Lord will 
not abandon, in days of adversity, him who trasts 
in Him in days of prosperity. He who in the lat- 
ter has learned sobriety, and maintained his faith, 
will not be without wisdom and consolation in the 
former, but will be composed in all adyersity.— 
Ver. 22. Starke: A pious woman does nothing 
without her husband’s knowledge, and does not 
willingly call his attention to anything by which 
he may be saddened.—Ver. 23. Husbands ought 
not to put any hindrance in the way of their wives 
when they wish to go there where they hope to 
find food for their souls, and counsel and consola- 
tion from God. Sundays and feast-days are not 
instituted merely that we may rest from labor, but 
that we may hear the Word of God, and be edified — 
thereby. This word is not, indeed, bound to any 
definite time, it is a well of living water, from 
which we may and ought to take at any time, and 
satisfy our thirst for knowledge, consolation, and 
peace. How many there are, however, of those 
who do not do this even on Sundays and feast- 
days!—Vers, 25-28. The arrival of the Shunam- 
mite at Carmel. (a) She receives a kind welcome 
(OstanpER: Pious people have hearty love for each 
other, and each shares in the other’s joy and sorrow, 
Rom. xii. 15), but she conceals from Gehazi that 
which troubles her heart. (Do not make known at 
once to every one you meet that which distresses 
you, but keep it to yourself until you find one who — 
understands you, and whose heart you have tested, 
Sirach xxi. 28.) () She is thrust away by Gehazi 
(Beware lest thou treat harshly sad souls, who are 
overcome by grief, and who seek help and consola- 
tion, and lest thou thrust them away or judge them 
hastily. Sir. iv. 3: Do not cause still more grief to 
a bruised heart.—BERLEB. BrBEL: There are many 
servants who wish to hinder others from familiarity 
because it appears to them too bold. Magda- 
lens are thrust away from the feet of Jesus Christ, 
and the Pharisees are scandalized at them, Luke 
vii, 38. Elisha receives this woman in a friendly 
manner and listens with sympathy. Sir. vii. 38 
‘‘Leave not those who mourn without consolation, 
but sorrow with the sorrowing.” Come, in thy sor 
row, to Him who ealls the sorrowful and the heavy- 
laden to himself, and who has said: “Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out,” John 
vi. 37.)—Vers. 29-31. Gehazi’s Mission to Shunem. 
(a) Klisha’s intention in sending him; (2) the fail- 
ure of his mission (see above, the Hxeget.and Oriti- 
cal and the Historical notes). The especial gift 
which God has given, out of free grace, to one 
man, cannot be transferred by him to another. Let 
every one serve the other with ‘hat gift which he 
has received (1 Peter iv. 10), for we are not mas- 
ters of the gifts of God, but only stewards. The 
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staff of the prophet is of no use if the spirit and 
power of the prophet are wanting. Do not mistake 
the sign for the thing signified. It is God alone 
‘who can help, and His help is not dependent on 
external instruments and signs.—O! that we might 
all say, as this woman did to Elisha, to Him who 
is more than a prophet, with firm faith and confi- 
dence, from the bottom of the heart: ‘‘I will not 
leave thee!” (Meinen Jesum lass ich nicht, &c.) 
Then would He also go with us in all need and 
trial— Vers. 32-37. The Resuscitation of the Boy. 
(a) The preparation therefor (ver. 33; cf Acts ix. 
40; Matt. vi..6). Elisha first humbles himself be- 
fore the Lord, for he knows that it is He alone 
who can kill and make alive. () The means of 
which he makes use (vers. 34 and 35). He does 
not weary, but continues and struggles in prayer. 
The Lord does not allow great deeds to be accom- 
plished without battles and struggles, labor and 
perseverance. (c) The successful accomplishment 
(vers. 35 and 36). Elisha’s prayer and conflict are 
crowned with success. He may say: There, take 
thy son! and the mother falls on her knees, and 
may cry: “Oh! death, where is thy sting? Oh! 
grave, where is thy victory?”—What Elisha did 
after long struggle and prayer, He, who is him- 
self the resurrection and the life, did with a single 
word (Luke vii. 14; John xi. 43), that we may be- 
lieve that ‘The hour is coming,” &c. (John y. 25; 
xi. 26).—Ver. 37. Genuine gratitude and thanks- 
giving, when God has done great things for us, 
consists in this, that we bow ourselves humbly, 
and fall down upon our knees and say; ‘‘Lord, I 
am not worthy,” &c. (Gen. xxxii. 10). 

Vers. 38-44. The high Significance of both the 
Acts which Elisha performed among the Pupils of 
the Prophets. (a) He makes the poisonous food 
healthful (vers. 38-41); (0) he feeds many with a 
little (vers. 42-44); (see Historical).—The sons of 
the prophets in time of scarcity. They had to strug- 
gle with want and distress, but no want could hin- 





der them from entering the community, or could 
induce them to separate. Life in common, in faith, 
in prayer, in the praise of God, was dearer to them 
than pleasant days, and enjoying the pleasures of 
sin in this world (Heb. xi. 25).. Hence they ex- 
perienced also the truth of the words: “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee” (Heb. xiii. 5; 
cf. Ps, xxxiii. 18 and 19).—Ver. 38. Where unity 
of spirit and true love call people together to a 
common meal, there is no need of great prepara- 
tions and expensive dishes; they are readily satis- 
fied with the simplest food (Prov. xv. 17; xvii. 1). 
—Ver. 39. CALWER Biset: The poor are here, as 
they so often are, in great distress; the most ne- 
cessary means of subsistence often fail them.— 
Ver. 40. Death in the pot! Fear of death; means 
of rescue from it.—It is often with spiritual food 
as it is with bodily food; it looks as if it were 
healthful and nourishing, 2. ¢., the words are beau- 
tiful and attractive, and yet there is soul-poison in 
it, which is destructive, if we are not on our guard 
against receiving it.—Vers. 42-44. KRUMMACHER: 
The man with the loaves, Elisha’s command, Ge- 
hazi’s confusion.—Ver. 42. By accident a strange 
man comes and brings what is needed. How many 
times that has occurred! The Lord sent him and 
opened his heart, for, when God has found us 
faithful, and perceived no hypocrisy in us, He 
comes before we know it, and causes great good 
fortune to befall us.—Ver. 43. ‘Give the people, 
that they may eat.” The Lord gives in order that 
wemay give, and it is more blessed to give than 
to receive (Heb. xiii. 16; Acts xx. 35).—Ver. 44. 
What the Lord said: ‘They shall eat, and shall 
leave thereof,” holds true still, to day; all depends 
upon His blessing. Ps. exxvii. 1.—Kyburz: God 
can bless a little and increase it, so that we shall 
find ourselves as well provided for, nay, even have 
as much to spare, as many who have much and 
yet are not satisfied, because there is no blessing 
upon it (Matt. iv. 4). 
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B.— The healing of Naaman, punishment of Gehazi, and recovery of a lost axe, 


Cuap. V.—-VI. 7. 


Now Naaman, captain of the host of the king of Syria, was a great man with 
his master, and honorable [honored], because by him the Lord had given 
deliverance unto Syria: he was also a mighty man in valor, but he was a leper, 
And the Syrians had gone out by companies [in marauding bands], and had 
brought away captive out of the land of Israel a little maid ; and she waited on 
Naaman’s wife. 
the prophet that 7s in Samaria! for he would recover him of his leprosy. And 
one |he, 7. e., Naaman] went in, and told his lord, saying, Thus and thus said 
the maid that és of the land of Israel. And the king of Syria said, Go to, go, 
and I will send a letter unto the king of Israel. And he departed, and took 
with him ten talents of silver, and six thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes 
of raiment. [,] And he brought the letter [om the letter] to the king of 
Israel [the letter], saying [which was to this effect]: Now when this letter is 
come unto thee, behold, I have therewith sent Naaman my servant to thee, that 
thou mayest recover him of his leprosy. And it came to pass, when the king 
of Israel had read the letter, that he rent his clothes, and said, Am I God, te 


And she said unto her mistress, Would God my lord were with. 
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kil and to make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover a man of his 
leprosy? Wherefore, [Nay ! only] consider, I pray you, and see how he seeketh . 
a quarrel against me. 

8 And it was so, when Elisha the man of God had heard that the king of Israel 
had rent his clothes, that he sent to the king, saying, Wherefore hast thou rent 
thy clothes? let him come now to me, and he shall know doen that there is a 

9 prophet in Israel. So Naaman came with his horses and with his chariot, and 

10 stood at the door of the house of Elisha, And Elisha sent a messenger unto him, 
saying, Go and wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again to 

11 thee, and thou shalt be clean, But Naaman was wroth, and went away, and 
said, Behold, I thought, he will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on 
the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover 

12 the Jeper [heal the leprosy]. Ave not Abana’ and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel ? may I not wash in them, and be clean? So 

13 he‘turned and went away in a rage. And his servants came near, and spake 
unto him, and said, My tather, 7/ the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldst thou not have done 7? how much rather then, when he saith to thee, 

14 Wash, and be clean ?, Then he went down, and dipped himself seven times in 
Jordan, according to the saying of the man of God: and his flesh came again 
like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was clean. 

15 And he returned to the man of God, he and all his company, and came, and 
stood before him: and he said, Behold, now 1 know that there zs no God in all 
the earth, but in Israel: now therefore, I pray thee, take a blessing [token of 

16 gratitude from—omit of| of thy servant. But he said, As the Lord liveth, before 
whom I stand, I will receive none. And he urged him to take d¢,; but he 

17 refused. And Naaman said, Shall.there not then [If not, then let there], 1 pray 
thee, be given to thy servant two mules’ burden of earth ? [,] for thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice unto other gods, but 

18 unto the Lord’ In this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, [;] that [omit 
that] when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and 
he leaneth on my hand, and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon;: [;] when 
I bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in 

19 this thing. And he said unto him, Go in peace. So he departed from him a 
little way fe distance ]. 

20 But Gehazi, the servant of Elisha the man of God, said, Behold, my master 
hath spared Naaman this Syrian, in not receiving at his hands that which he 
brought: but, as the Lord liveth, I will run after him, and take somewhat of 

21 him. So Gehazi followed after Naaman, And when Naaman saw Ade running 
after him, he lighted down from the chariot to meet him, and said, Zs all well? 

22 And he said, All és well, My master hath sent me, saying, Behold, even [just] 
now there be come to me from mount Ephraim two young men of the sons of the 
prophets: give them, i pray thee, a talent of silver, and two changes of gar- 

23 ments. And Naaman said, Be content, [pleased to—oemit ,] take two talents, And 
he urged him, and bound two talents of silver in two bags, with two changes of 
garments, and laid then upon two of his servants; and they bare them before 

24 him. And when he came to the tower [hill] he took them from their hand, and 

25 bestowed them in the house: and he let the men go, and they departed. But 

- he went in and stood before his master. And Elisha said unto him, Whence 

26. comest thou, Gehazi? And he said, Thy servant went no whither. And he said 
unto him, Went pot mine heart with thee, when the man turned again from his 
chariot to meet thee? Js i a time to receive money, and to receive garments, 

. and oliveyards, and vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and maid 

27 servants? The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, and unto ) 

, thy seed forever. And he went from his presence a leper as white as snow. 

Onar. VI. 1. And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, Behold now, 

2 the place where we dwell with thee is too strait for us, Let us go, we pray 
thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every man a beam, and let us make us a 

3 place there, where we may dwell, And he answered, Go ye. And one said, 
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of 


answered, [ will go. 
they cut down wood. 


6 water: and he cried, and said, Alas, master! for it was borrowed. 
And he cut down a stick, and cast 7@# in 


man of God said, Where fell it ? 


Be content [pleased], I pray thee, and [to] go with thy servants. 
So he went with them. 
But as one was felling a beam, the axe-head fell into the 
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And he 
And when they came to Jordan, 


And the 


7 thither; and [made] the iron did [to—omi did] swim. ‘Therefore said he, Take 


¢é up to thee, 


And he put out his hand, and took it, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 12.—[Keri, Amana. See reget. 
2 Ver, 1i— 
—-W.G.S.J 


The Sept. juin the firs: two words of the next verse with this one, 7G pyyzare To’r~, because of this thing 


2 Vor. 18.—Thenius proposes to change the lust * in NNMNM!MA to}, and it certainly does seem better to do so 
This is the reading of the Sept. (év 7@ mpookuveiv avrov), and of the Vulg, (adorante eo),—Bibr. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. Now Naaman captain of the host, 
&e. 


used as in 1 Kings i. 1, and does not mark the 
incident as having occurred immediately after the 
preceding. We cannot decide certainly whether 
it belongs to the time of Jehoram or to that of the 
house of Jehu. In any case it refers to a time 
when the relations between Syria and Israel were 
not hostile. That Naaman was the man who 
fatilly wounded Ahab is a mere guess of the 
rabbis, and it is not strengthened at all by the 
statement of Josephus: maig dé Tie PaodcKog Tov 
"Adadov, "Apavog bvoua, Naaman is called a great 
man in so far as he occupied a high position in the 
service of the king. The statement: by him the 
Lord had given deliverance unto Syria, 7. e., 


The } with which the narrative begins, is 


victory, does not compel us to translate On Waa 


as Thenius does, by “a man of great physical 
strength ;” the expression marks his military ability. 
Keil takes it as second predicate: ‘The man was a 
general though a leper,” meaning that, although in 
Isracl lepers were excluded from all liuman society, 
in Syria a leper could fill even a high civil office. 
This is certainly unfounded, for lepers were every- 
whiere physically incapable of performing import- 


ant duties. yoy is evidently used by contrast, 
as 
whether the omission of the \ conucctive sharpens 


the contrast (Thenius) or not. He was a miglity 
military chief, but, on account of his disease, he 
could not fulfill his duties. “It is significant that 
he who had helped to gain the victory over Israel, 
is represented as a leper, who must seek help in 
Israel, and who finds it there” (Thenius). [By 
whom the Lord had given deliverance. Jn 
consistency with the standing conception of the 
Hebrews that Jehovah was the God of all the 
earth, it is represented as a dispensation of J/is 
providence that Naaman had won victories for 


Syria, cf chap. xix. 25 and 26.—W. G. §.] ‘omy 
ver. 3, a8 in Ps. cxix. 5, utinam. The word DSN 
4. e., collect, take up, receive, designates the recep- 
tion into the society of men which followed upon 
deliverance from leprosy (Numb. xii. 14). 

Ver. 5. And the king of Syria said, &c. We 


seo, from the king’s readiness, how anxious he was 
for the restoration of Naaman. ‘The treasures 








which the latter took with him were very valuable ; 
we cannot, however, estimate their value accu- 
rately. According to Keil 10 talents of silver are 
about 25,000 thalers ($18,000), and 6000 shekels of 
gold (= 2 talents) are about 60,000 thalers 
(336,000); according to Thenius the value would 
be 20,000 thalers and 60,000 thalers ($14,400 
and $43,200). On the ten changes of raiment, cf 
eyiara &SypeorBa (Odyss. viii. 249). Winer: “An 
Oriental is still fond of frequent changes of apparel 
(Gen. xli. 14; 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; 2 Sam. xii. 20), 
especially of grrand dresses at marriages and other 
celebrations (Niebuhr, /eise, i, 182)” The royal 
letter is: abbreviated in ver. 6, for it could not 
begin with “ Now when.” Only the main passage 
is given here. The letter was simply a note of 
introduction, and we cannot infer from the words; 
That thou mayest recover him of his leprosy, 
that the king of Israel was then in a relation of 
dependence to the Syrian king. The king “ pro- 
bably thought of the prophet, of whom he had 
heard so great things, as the chief of a sort of 
magi. . . or as the Israelitish high-priest, 
who could probably be induced to undertake, on 
behalf of a foreigner, those ceremonies and fune- 
tions of his office from which so great results were 
to be expected, only by the intercession of the 
king” (Menken). The king of Israel, however, so 
far misunderstood the intention of the letter as to 
suppose that he himself was expected to perform 
the cure; le thought that this: demand was only a 
pretext, in order to bring about a quarrel with him. 
Ile was thereby so frightened and saddened that 
he rent his clothes (chap. if. 12; 1 Kings xxi. 27). 
The meaning of the words in ver. 7 is: he demands 
of me something which God alone can do, so that it 
is clear that he is only seeking a quarrel. To kill 
and to make alive 1s the province of that Divinity 
alone who. is elevated far above the world 
(Deut. xxxii. 39; 1 Sam, ii, 6); leprosy was re- 
garded as the equivalent of death (Numb, xii. 12); 
to deliver from it was to make alive. It is not 
probable that the king spoke the words: Where- 
fore, consider, in the solemn audience in which 
the letter was delivered to him (Thenius): he 
uttered this suspicion only in the circle of his most 
intimate attendants. 

Ver, 8. And it was so when Elisha the man 
of God, &. If the arrival of the celebrated 
Syrian with his retinue caused a sensation, still 
more did the fact that the king rent his clothes: the 
news of it came speedily to the prophet. who was 
then in Samaria (ver. 3), and not in Jericho 
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(Krummacher), The king, in his fright, either 
did not think of Ilisha, or he did not believe at 
all that there was any one who could help in 
such a case. Elisha therefore sends to him to re- 
mind him that there is a prophet in Israel, 7. e., 
that the God who can kill and make alive, the God 
of Israel, in spite of the apostasy of king and 
people, yet makes Himself known, in His saving 
might, through His servants the prophets.—The 
house of Elisha, before the door of which Naaman 
_ stood (ver. 9), was certainly not a palace, but 
rather a poor hovel, so that the ‘preat man” did 
not go in, but waited for the prophet to come out 
to him, and receive him in a manner befitting 
his rank. This, however, the prophet did not do, 
but sent a message to him to instruct him what he 
should do, The idea that he did this before 
Naaman reached his house (Koéster) contradicts the 
words of the text. The reason why WMlisha did not 
come out was not that he was wanting in polite- 
ness, or that he was influenced by priestly pride, 
or that he feared the leprosy, or avoided intercourse 
with a leper in obedience to the Law (Knobel), 
but: ‘“ Ile wanted to show to Naaman once for all 
that this princely magnificence, this splendor of 
earthly honor and wealth, did not affect him at all, 
and that there was not the least cause in all this 
why Naaman should be helped. Furthermore, he 
wished to prevent the foreigner from thinking that 
the help came from the prophet, and that le had 
the healing power in himself, and also to prevent 
him or any other from ascribing the cure to the 
application of any external means: for the Syrians 
knew as well as the Israclites that the Jordan 
could not heal leprosy. Naaman was to 
understand that dhe was healed by the grace and 
power of Almighty God, at the prayer of tho pro- 
phet” (Menken). —Thy flesh shall come again 
to thee, ke. 
running sores are formed, so that the diseased per- 
son dies at last of emaciation and dropsy (Winer, 
Zi.- W.-B. i. s. 115); the cure, therefore, consists in 
the restoration of,flesh. 

Ver. 11. But Naaman was wroth, &e. ‘Not 
because he did not meet with becoming honor and 
attention, but because none of the religious cere- 
monies which he had expected were performed” 
(Menken). THe himself tells what he had expected: 
Klisha’s brief answer sounds to him like seorn. 
The river Abana (ver. 12), or, as the keri has it, 
Amana, is the Xpuooppdag of the Greeks, now called 
Barada or Barady. It rises in Antilebanon, and 
flows through Damascus itself in seven arms 
(Winer, 7.-W.-B, ii. s. 194). Pharpar, i.e, the 
swift, is hardly the little river Fidscheh, which 
flows into the Barada, but the larger, independent 
stream Avadsch, south of Damascus (see ‘hems 
and Keil on the passage). Both rivers, as mountain 
streams, have clean fresh water, and Damascus is 
celebrated to-day for its pare and healthy water; 
“whereas the Jordan is ‘a deep, sluggish, dis- 
colored stream ’ (Robinson, ii. 255, ed. of 1841), so 
that we understand how Naaman could consider 
the rivers of his native country better” (Keil). 
The address: My father (ver. 13), is at once 
familiar and respectful, as in chap. vi. 21, and 
1 Sam. xxiv. 11; the attendants addressed him 
with mild words and sought to soothe lim. 


Thenius’ conjecture that ‘2s is corrupted from DX , 
if, is utterly unnecessary. TAI... WW is a con- 


In leprosy raw flesh appears and | 
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ditional sentence without DX and the object pre- 
cedes for emphasis cheery Nas in 2 Sam. iv. 11. 


Samaria to the valley of the Jordan. 

Ver. 15, And he returned to, &e. That which 
Elisha had aimed at by his direction in ver. 10, 
namely, not merely the cure of the leprosy, but 
Naaman’s conversion by means of it to the one true 
God, the God of Israel, was gained, as Naaman 
himself acknowledges: Behold, now I know, &c. 
At the same time he desires to show his gratitude 
to the man of whom God had made use, and he 
begs him earnestly to accept a gift (1373 as in 


Gen. xxxiii. 11; 1 Sam. xxv. 27; xxx. 26). Although 
Elisha on other occasions accepted gifts for himself, 
or at least for the body of prophet-disciples (of. 
chap. iv. 42), yet in this case he steadily refused 
(ver. 16), not certainly from haughty self-assertion 
in his dealings with the great Syrian, but to show 
him that the prophet of the God of Israel observed 
a different conduct from the heathen priests, who 
allowed themselves to be richly rewarded for their 
deceitful services; especially, however, in order to 
establish in the mind of the healed man the con- 
viction that the God of Israel alone, out of free 
grace and pity, had helped him, and that he owed 
to that God sincere and lasting gratitude. The re- 
fusal of Elisha must have made a deep impression 
not only upon Naaman, but also upon his endire 
retinue, As Theodoret observes, there lay at the 
bottom of this refusal the feeling that our Lord de- 
manded of His disciples: “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

Ver. 17. And Naaman said: If not, let there, 


then, &c. nby = kai et wh, as the Sept. have, not: 


ut vis (Vulg.), nor: “And oh!” (Ewald). It was 
not Naaman’s object, in his request that he might 
take a load of earth with him, to ‘sacrifice to 
Jehovah on this outspread earth, as it were in the 
Holy Land itself” (Thenius), but he wished to build 
an altar of it. Altars were often made of earth; 
the altar of burnt-offering even, according to the 
Mosaic Law, was to be of earth (dx. xx. 24; Symbol. 
des Mos. Kult. i. s, 491). It is almost universally 
supposed that Naaman was subject to the ‘ poly- 
theistic superstition,” that each country had its 
own deity, who could be worshipped properly only 
in it, or on an altar built of its soil (so the latest 
commentators: Thenius, Keil, Von Gerlach, &c.), 
But if Naaman had cherished the delusion that 
every land had its own God, that is to say, that 
there were other gods by the side of and besides 
the God of Israel, even though they were not so 
mighty as ILe, he would have been in contradiction 
with his own words in ver, 15: I know that there 
is no God in all the earth but in Israel, and he 
would not yet have grasped the main point, nor 
recognized that truth which forms the distinction 
of the Israelitish religion from all others, viz., that 
Jehovah alone is God, and that there is no other 
beside Him (Deut. iv. 35; xxxii. 39, &.). More- 
over, the prophet could have passed over this de- 
lusion least of all without combating it, not to say 
anything of his replying to it: “Goin peace.” He 
must, at the very least, haye called the Syrian’s at- 
tention to this error. Peter Martyr explains the 
desire to take away a load of earth quite correctly: 
hoc signo suam contestatur fidem erga dewm Israelis, 
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et ed terra, tanquam symbolo, voluit ejus admoneri. 
Not because he ascribed to this earth an especial 
magical power, but because Israel was the land 
in which the’only true God had revealed and vindi- 
cated himself to His people, and now finally to him, 
did he wish to erect an altar of this earth. which 
should be, in the midst of a heathen country, a sign 
and monument of the God of Israel, and a memo- 
rial of the prophet of that God. This was why he 
did not take the load of earth, as he might have 
done, from any indifferent spot, but begged it of 
the man through whom he had been brought to a 
knowledge of the one true God. His request was, 
therefore, the result of a strong and joyful faith 
rather than of a heathen delusion. If, in a similar 
manner, according to the narrative of Benjamin of 
Tudela, cited by Thenius on this passage, the syna- 
gogue at Nahardea in Persia was built only of 
earth and stone which had been brought from Je- 
rusalem, it was su built by the strict monotheistic 
Jews, certainly not from “polytheistic supersti- 
tion,” but for the same reasons for which Naaman 
wished to build his altar of sacrifice out of 
Israeiitish earth. [See bracketed note at the end 
of Histor. § 1.] 

Ver. 18. In this thing the Lord pardon, kc. 
Rimmon is doubtless a designation of the highest 
Syrian divinity, abbreviated from Hadad-Rimmon 
(Movers). See above, Hxeg. on 1 Kings xv. 18. It is 
of little importance for us whether the name is de- 


rived from DM (Dx) 2. €., to be high, so that it is 
equivalent to oy (Ps. ix. 2; xxi. 7), or from }}17 


pomegranate (the well-known symbol of the repro- 
ductive power).—The expression: And he leaneth 
on my hand, designates a service, which apper- 
tained to a high official (adjutant) of the king, on oe- 
easions when the latter bowed down or arose, or 
performed any similar ceremony. This service was 
also executed at the court of the Israelitish kings 
(chap. ‘viz 2,17). The urgency of the request is 
marked by the repetition of the words: when I 
bow down. The meaning of the request is: when I, 
in the execution of any duty, accompany my king to 


the temple of Rimmon, and bow down when he 


bows down, then may that be pardoned me, and 
may I not be regarded as worshipping that divinity. 
Iwill not serve, from this time on, any God but Jeho- 
vah. Theodoret: eiacdv éyo Tov adndivdy rpooKvvyce 
Vebv: ovyyvounc tuyxelv ixetebwv, bre dy dead TIV 
Bactdixny avayxny sicedSeiv pic tov wWevddvopov 
Gedv avayxdfoua. The word mMnny7, which is 
used of prostration before men as well as before 
God, and so in itself does not signify a purely re- 
ligious act, cannot here be understood of an act of 


worship, for, if it could, Naaman would say in ver. 


18 the very opposite of what he had promised in 
ver. 17, and Elisha could not have responded to 
the request that he might worship Rimmon besides 
Jehovah with the blessing: ‘‘ Go in peace.” Some 
have very unjustly found, in the request that he 
might take away a load of earth, and also in the 
prayer that he might be forgiven for prostration in 
the house of Rimmon, signs that his faith was still 
wavering, undecided, and weak. It rather shows 
that he had a tender conscience, which desired to 
avoid an appearance of denying Jehovah, and 
which was foreed to speak out its scruples and 
have them quieted. Such scruples would not have 
occurred to one who was wavering between ser- 
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vice of God and service of the gods.—According tc 
Keil, Elisha meant by the words: Go in peace. 
ver. 19, to wish for the Syrian, on his departure, 
the blessing of God, ‘“ without approving or dis- 
approving the religious conviction which he had 
expressed :” or, according to Von Gerlach, “ with- 
out entering into the special questions involved.” 
But the prophet could not return a reply to arequest 
which proceeded from conscientious scruples, such 
as the new convert here presented, nor give a reply 
which was at once yes and no, or neither the one nor 
the other. Naaman was to proceed on his journey 
‘“‘in peace,” not in doubt or restless uncertainty. 
If his request had been incompatible with a knowl- 
edge of the true God, the prophet would have been 
forced to show him that it was so; he could not 
have dismissed him with an ordinary, indifferent 
“formula of farewell.” That he omitted the cor- 
rection and dismissed him in peace, shows beyond 
question that he acceded to the request. 

Ver. 19 sg. So he departed from him a litile 
way, &c. Literally: a length of country, as in 
Gen. xxxv. 16, without definite measure. It cannot 
have been very far (a parasang, according to the 
Syrian Version, or three and a half English miles, 
according to Michaelis). If it had been so far 
Gehazi could not have overtaken the horses 
(ver. 9)—This Syrian, ver. 20, Vulg.: Syro isti, 
z. e., this foreigner, from whom he would have hada 
double right to take some reward. The oath: As 
the Lord liveth, stands in contrast with that of 
Elisha, ver. 16. Blinded by his avarice, Gehazi 
considers it right before God to take pay, just as 
Elisha, in his fidelity, considers it right before God 
to accept nothing.—Descent from a vehicle (ver. 21) 
is, in the East, a sign of respect from tl:e inferior 
to the superior (Winer. 2.- W-B. i. s. 501); Naaman 
honored the prophet in his servant. “From 
Geliazi’s hasty pursuit he infers that something un- 
fortunate for the prophet has occurred ” (Thenius), 
aud asks, therefore, Rectene sunt omnia? (Vulg.) 
In reply to Gehazi’s assertion (ver. 22), he urges 
him to accept two talents, one for each prophet- 
disciple, and he causes the money to be borne 
before Gehazi in two sacks, as a mark of his eager 


willingness. Whether 0°97 means open-worked, 
basket-like sacks, with handles (Thenius), or not, 
can hardly be determined from the word.—Spyn 


(ver. 24) is not a proper name (Luther), but the hill 
which stood before the house of Elisha, not before 
the house of anybody else, an acquaintance, for in- 
stance (Clericus). 

Ver. 25 and 26. And Hlisha said unto him, 


&c. The words of Elisha: 45m vaS-N5, stand in 


evident contrast with the words of Gehazi: 


yay goon, and mean: Thou sayest that thou 


didst not go anywhither; neither did I go away any- 
whither, ze, I was not absent when Naaman de- 
scended from the chariot to come to meet thee. 


Instead of “TI,” the prophet says x2, my heart 


(1 Sam. xvi. 7; 1 Kings viii. 39; Jerem. xvii. 10, 
&c.), because he was not present there, as Gehazi 
was, bodily and visibly, but in spirit, invisibly 
(1 Cor. v. 3). Vulgata: Nonne cor meum in pre- 
senti erat quendo, &e. Thenius: “Did I not ge 
hence in spirit, and was I not present there?” It 
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is not necessary to take it as a question, however, 
as is usually done. The question begins with nyn. 


Ewald takes ‘‘my heart” to mean ‘‘my favorite, 
so that Elisha here rather refers with a severe 
pleasantry to his most intimate follower, who 
could so far transgress against his master, although 
he was his favorite pupil.” It is ineredible that 
the prophet could have introduced the hard punish- 
ment of Gehazi (ver. 27) with a jesting, scornful 
question. [This rendering of Ewald: ‘“ Had not 
my dear pupil gone forth when some one (7 ¢., Naa- 
man) turned back from his chariot to meet thee,” 
makes better sense than any other. It is not so 
much a jest as it is a sarcastic stripping bare of the 
falsehood, and it is not at all inconsistent with the 
revulsiou of indignation and severity which prompts 
the condemnation which follows. Against this ex- 
planation, however, is the fact that this meaning for 


sp) cannot be proved. Kwald refers to the Song 


of Solomon to justify the explanation, but without 
citing particular passages, and the context is so 
different in the two cases that the usage could not 
be established by its occurrence in that book.— 
W.G.S.] The explanation of Béttcher is equally 
inadmissible: ‘I, according to my convictions, 
could not have prevailed upon my heart . . . 
to go.” After ver. 16 Elisha no longer needed to 
assert this. It was already clear. Maurer’s ex- 
planation: Non abierat, t.e., evanuerat (Ps. lxxviii. 
39), animus meus, h. @., vis divinandi me nequaquam 


defecerat, falls, because qn would have to be 


taken in a very different sense from what it has in 
ver. 25, and because the clear reference to Gehazi’s 
words would then be lost. [The explanation of 
Thenius, practically that of the KH. V., is the 
best. The strain put upon the words to make 
them mean, “I did not go away from the interview 
between thee and Naaman,” @. ¢., “Iwas present at 
it,” is apparent.—W. G. S.]—Is it a time, &c., 7. ¢., 
“Tn any other case better than in this, mightest 
thou have yielded to thy desire for gold and goods ” 
(Thenius). Gehazi had not received olive-trees, 
&e., but he meant to buy them with the money. 
[The form in which the Vulgate translates the 
verse is not literally faithful to the original, but it 
brings out with great distinctness the antithesis be- 
tween the objects Gehazi had in view, and which, 
indeed, he had gained, and the other results which 
must follow: Thou hast indeed received money 
wherewith thou mayest buy garments, and olive- 
yards, and vineyards, and sheep and oxen, and 
men-servants, and maid-servants; but, also, the 
leprosy of Naaman shall cleave unto thee and unto 
thy seed forever.”] A leper as white as snow 
(ver. 27), cf the same expression, Kx. iv. 6; 
Numb, xii. 10, where a similar sudden attack of 
this disease takes place. According to Michaelis 
this takes place often under great terror or great 
afiliction. The skin around the diseased spots is 
chalk-white (Winer, @.-W.-B., i. s. 114). Upon 
the words: Unto thee and unio thy seed (pos- 
terity) forever, Menken says: “It is the full, 
strong expression of excited, deep, yet holy and 
just fecling, which dare not and will not lay its 
words upon delicate scales, and which, to ex- 
press the fulness of its abhorrence or its aduira- 
tion, of its curse or its blessing, seizes upon a 
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though it may not apply, in syllable and letter, to 
the case in hand.” 

Chap. vi. 1. And the sons of the prophets 
said, &c. This story is to be connected with the 
two in chap. iv. 38-44, and is a supplement to 
them. Thenius supposes that it stands here “in 
order to show that what is said here in ver. 1 did 
not take place until long after.” The connection 
into which Cassel brings it with chap. v. is very 
forced, viz.: that the needy community of the pro- | 
phets forms a contrast to the rich and mighty | 
military commander; or, that, in spite of Gehazi’s 
fall, the number of prophet-disciples had in- 
creased so much, that a new house was necessary 
for them. Theodoret’s connection is at least more 
natural: He (Gehazi) sought riches and became a 
leper; the company of prophet-disciples, on the 
contrary, loved the greatest poverty. It is hardly 
possible that the place which had become too small 
was in Gilgal (chap. ii. 1; iv. 38), for this lay at a 
considerable distance from the valley of the Jor- 
dan; the same is true of Bethel. It is more likely 
to have been Jericho. The words: Where we 
dwell with thee (see on chap. iv. 38), show that 
the need was of a larger place of assembly, sinee 
the number of prophet-disciples had increased, and 
amounted at this time to certainly over a hundred 
(chap. iv. 43). There is no reason to find a refer- 
ence to dwellings which were to be built for all, as 
has been done in the interest of monasteries. They 
wished to go to the Jordan (ver. 2), because ‘its 
bank is thickly grown with bushes and trees” 
(willows, poplars, and tamarisks. Hitzig on 
Jerem. xii. 5), so that the building material was 
conveniently at hand. By the following words 
they mean: if each one cuts a beam, the work will 
soon be accomplished. They beg the prophet to 
go with them, not that he may direct the work— 
he was no architect—but because they wish to 
have him in their midst, and promise themselves, 
from his presence, blessing and success for their 
labor. 

Ver. 5. But as one was felling a beam, ke. 
Tt has been inferred from TONN , Which also oceurs 


in. the 3d verse, that it was the same one who is 
there referred to, but without reason. According 


to Hitzig and Thenius the nx before Sean 


introduces the new, definite subject. According 
to Keil, it serves to subordinate the noun to the 
sentence: ‘‘ As for the iron, it fell into:the water.” 
In the lament lies also a request for belp, which is 


strengthened by Soars sim). The person in ques- 


tion had ‘‘ begged” for the axe, probably because 
he was too poor to bury one; hence the loss grieved 
him more than it would have done if it had come 
into his possession by gift. Luther’s translation 
[and that of the KE. V.], “borrowed.” is correct 
in sense, though not exactly the corresponding 
word. The Vulgate has: et hoc ipsum nuutuo ac- 


ceperuwm.—The words Sran AN" are translated 


by Luther, following the Sept.: ‘‘ The iron swam,” 
and hence the story, vers, 1-6, is commonly en- 
tiled “The swimming iron.” Thenius and Keil 
translate: ‘And he caused the iron to swim.” 
But 938 does not mean “' swim,” like nnw (Isai, xxv. 


11), but: overflow (Lament. iii. 54): ‘‘ Waters flowed 


formula of the vulgar dialects of the country, even! over mine head;” in the hifil: to cause to overflow; 


| 


/ 
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to cearlow them.” 
of these two places, in which it is impossible to 
translate it by swim and cause to swim. Cf. also 
; honeycomb ‘Ps. xix. 10), from the idea of over- 
wing. Just as Jehovah brouglit the water over 
the horses and chariots, so that they were under | thing which is not to be lost sight of, is, that a 
it, Elisha here brought the axe over the water, 80 | foreigner, a heathen, who, moreover, belongs to 


The word does not occur out 


that it was no longer concealed by it. The Sept. | 
translate: kal éxevéjace Td cidnpov, i. €., and the 
iron arose—appeared upon the surface. Hesychius 
explains émimosdcavres by éxdvy tov wdaToc 
Tepipepopevor. If éxixo7alev meant swim, it could 

_ Bot, at the same time, have the meaning: to be 
haughty, to exalt one’s self impudently (Pint. 
Symp. ii.1,12). Hence Theodoret, on the passage, 
says correctly: 6 mpoontns aviyaye 76 ouchpuov. 
btdov yap ivPariv, napecketasev éxixoddcat 70 
ouhpiov, The translation “swim,” meaning 
simply “ float,” is perfectly allowable for either the 
Hebrew word or the Greek one, by which the 
Sept. render it—W. G.S.]_ The miracle was not, 
therefore, “that the wood which was thrown in 
sank, while the iron swam upon the surface” 
{Philippson), but, that the prophet, by throwing in 
the wood, caused the iron to come to the surface, 
where the young man could get it. Following 
many of the rabbis, Vatablus and others, includ- 
ing Thenius, have adopted the opinion that Elisha 
pierced the hole in the axe with the stick, and so 
raised it out of the water. Of this the. text says 
nothing, it only states that he did bring up the 
axe, uot, however, how he did it; wherefore, it can 
only be regarded as 4 guess when Von Gerlach 
says: ‘He thrust the stick into the water, so that 
it passed beneath: the iron and raised it to the sur- 
face.” 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The first of the two preceding narratives, which 

fills the whole 5th chapter, is one of the most im- 
portant in the life and prophetical labor of Klisha, 

and this is marked, in fact, by the fulness of de- 

tail with which it is narrated. Menken, in his ex- 
cellent homilies upon this chapter (sce his Schriften 

y. 8. 11-117), says of it with justice: “This is a 
charming testimony to the living God!—a worthy 

part of the history of those revelations and mani- 
festations of the living God, which, in their con- 
nection and continuation through many centuries, 

and in their tendency toward one goal and object, 
were designed to plant upon earth the knowledge 

and the worship of the true God! But it offers 
besides to our consideration a rich store of reflec- 
tions, in which neither heart nor understanding 

: can refuse a willing participation.” There is 
hardly a single Old Testament story in which the 
character of the Old Testament economy of salva- 
tion is mirrored in any such way; it is a truly pro- 
phietical story, that is, an historical prophecy. On 
the one side it shows the wonderful providence 
___and mode of salvation of God, His saving power 
and grace, as well as His holy severity, and His 
retributive justice; on the other, closely inter- 
woven with this, it shows liuman thought and de- 

_ Sire, suffering and action, as well in good as in 
evil: it is the scheme of salvation epitomized. 
dea when Krummacher says: “We sl.ould 
rather expect to find it upon a page of the Gospel 
oe aa seck it inan Old Testament book,” and 
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affirms: “The baptism of the New Testament 
meets us here already in a type which is full of 
life,” he confounds the economies of the two Tes- 
taments. In spite of all its typical force, the story 
is specifically an Old Testament one. The main 
point, the proof of the whole, and therefore the 





the people by which Ysrael at that time was most 
threatened ; a mighty commander, by whose instru- 
mentality J ehovah had given victory to the 
Syrians, finds help from the “ prophet in Israel” 
(ver. 8), and comes to a knowledge of the one 
true God, the God of Israel. This is the point, too, 
which our Lord lays stress upon (Luke iv. 25-27) 
when He, in order to shame and warn His country- 
men who were scoffing at Him, refers to the 
widow of Sarepta, the foreigner, to whom Elijah was 
sent, and then to Naaman tlie Syrian, whom Elisha 
healed. The conjunction of the two is by no means 
accidental: both these great prophets of action 
testified, during the time of apostasy in Israel, each 
of them by an act of assistance towards a foreigner, 
that Jehovah, with His might and grace, was not 
confined to Israel; that He takes pity npon the 
heathen also, and jeads them to knowledge, that 
His great name may be praised among alk nations. 
What the later prophets preached by word, Elijah 
and Elisha prophesied by acts. As ‘ widows and 
orphans” were succored by both (see above on 
chap. iv. 1 sq.), so foreigners are helped by both. 
The story of Naaman, therefore, occupies an essen- 
tial place in the history of the prophetical work of 
Elisha; without it one of the chief points of the 
prophetical calling would be want’ng in this work. 
[We must endeavor to analyze this story more 
closely, and to gain a more definite conception of 
the course of the incidents. Naaman undoubtedly 
had the religious ideas which were universal 
throughout ancient heathendom. He regarded 
the gods of Syria, which he had been educated to 
worship, as real gods. None of them, or of their 
priests or prophets, had or could cure him of 
leprosy. He heard by chance the fame of Hlisha, 
as one who wrought wonders in the name of 
the God of Israel. No heathen would maintain 
that is national divinities were the only true gods. 
Sennacherib declared that he was conquering 
Judah by the command of Jehovah, whom he rec. 
ognized as the god of that country. The heathen 
colonists whom the king of Syria brought to popu- 
late Samaria, attributed the ravages of the wild 
beasts to the fact that the worship of the god of 
the country was not provided for. It was the 
notion of the heathen that each country had its 
god, so that Syrians worshipped Syrian gods, and 
Hebrews the Hebrew god. To the heathen this 
seemed perfectly natural and correct. On the 
other hand, the Hebrews declared that Jehovah 
was the one only true God of all the earth, and 
that the gods of the heathen were nullities (vanity, 
E. V.) Naaman did not violate the principles of his 
religious education when he went to Elisha; Aha- 
ziahi, when he sent to Ekron (chap. i.), did. Naaman 
came with a letter from the king of Syria to tle king 
of Israel, and he came with gifts, and in pomp—all 
according to heathen ideas of the means of inducing 
the thaumaturge to exercise his power.. He was te 
be armed with the influence of authority and rank; 
he was to appear as a great man, for whom it was 
wwll worth while for the wonder-worker to do what 
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ever le possibly could, and he brought the material 
means which his experience among wizards, divin- 
ers, soothsayers, and priests, had taught him to re- 
gard as indispensable. The king of Israel was ter- 
rified at the demand; but the prophet intervened. 
Weare surprised at this feature. If Naaman’s er- 
rand was really to £lisha, the literal words of the 
letter would not have been a demand that the king 
should heal him (ver. 6), but that he should com- 
mand his subject, the prophet, to exercise his powers 
on the Syrian’s behalf. Thus the king would haye 
simply referred Naaman to Klisha for the latter to 
do what he could. ‘The story is evidently so much 
abbreviated at this point that its smoothness is im- 
paired. Naaman comes inall lis pomp to the door 
of Elisha. He receives the prophet’s command, and 
his words in vers. 11 and 12 bear witness again to 
wide and deep heathen conceptions. In ver. 11 he 
describes graphically the mode of performance of 
the heathen thaumaturge. ‘I thought, he will 
stand ” (take up a ceremonious and solemn attitude) 
“and call upon the name of his God” (repeat a for- 
mula of incantation), ‘and strike his hand upon the 
place ” (with a solemn gesture) ‘‘and remove the 
leprosy.” Had he come all that journey to be told 
to bathe ? Could water cure leprosy ? If it could, 
was there not the pure water of Abana and Phar- 
par, better far than the sluggish and muddy water 
of Jordan? His pomp and state were thrown away: 
the man of God did not even come to look at thein. 
Ilis high credentials were wasted; the means of 
cure prescribed for him might have been preseribed 
for the poorest outeastin Israel. The deep and per- 
manent truth of this feature, and also of the proph- 
et’s refusal to accept money, is apparent. ‘lhe 
difference between the Jehovali-religion and the 
heathen religious is sharply portrayed by the con- 
trast in each point, between Naaman’'s expectations 
on the one hand, and the prophet’s words and 
actions on the other. The Syrian’s servants sug- 
gested to him the sensible reflection that he ought 
not to despise the prophet’s command. Ile weut, 
bathed, and was cleansed. He then returned to 
reward the prophet, but found that the prophet 
did not give his help as a thing to be paid for. 
The Syrian was not to think that the prophet lad 
used a power which was his own, and which might 
be paid for, whereby the obligation would be dis- 
charged. The service came from God; it was a 
free act of grace; a special blessing upon this one, 
and he a foreigner, while many Israelitish lepers re- 
mained uneleansed (Luke iv. 27). The prophet and 
his God were not at the service of any one who 
came and could pay a certain price; they wrought 
only where and when there was good reason, and, 
whien they did so, the recipient of grace lay under 
an obligation which he never could discharge. In 
regard to Naaman’s words: ‘‘ Now I know that 
there is no God in all the earth but in Israel,” a 
careful scrutiny shows that the proposition is not 
strictly accurate, for the God of Israel ig and was 
not only in Israel, but in all the earth. The true 
proposition would be: The God of Israel is the only 
true God, and He reigns over all the earth. In 
the very form of his confession Naaman shows 
that his mind was still wader the bias of the lea- 
then idea of local deities, so that he says that there 
is no God anywhere else in the world butin Israel. 
No other liad been able to heal him; but Jehovah 
had done so by apparently very insignificant means, 
hence he esteemed Jehovah true, and esteemed the 
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others very lightly or not at all. It should be no- 
ticed also that the conception which he seems to 
have reached was that which was held by very 
many of the Jews, viz.: that Israel alone had any 
God, and that the rest of the world was godless; 
their own gods were nullities, and Jehovah did 
not care for them, so that they had no God at all. 
He determined to devote himself to the worship 
of Jehovah for the rest of his days. He there- 
fore very naturally, in accordance with the same 
idea of local or territorial divinities, asked fot 
earth from Palestine to build an altar for the 
worship of Jehovah. He also made one further 
request. lis duty at his master’s court (al- 
though it is difficult to understand how a leper 
could have had that office) was to attend his 
master, aud support him when he went to worship 
in the temple of the Syrian God, Rimmon. The 
idea that Naaman was ‘‘converted” to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah in such a sense that he went over 
to the Hebrew idea of the other gods, is without 
foundation. It is a modern idea, which has no 
place in this connection. Naaman did nos feel 
bound at all to keep away from the temple of 
Rimmon, as an early Christian would have kept 
away from an idol-temple. His last request to the 
prophet is, that, when he goes into this temple in 
the course of his official duty, it shall not be re- 
garded as a violation of his vow to pay all his 
worship, for the future, to Jehovah, to the neglect 
of all other gods. To this the prophet answers : 
“Go in peace,” 7% ¢, your sincere performance of 
your vow shall be recognized, and this conduct 
shall not be interpreted as a violation of it.— 
W. G. §.] 

2. The healing of Naaman did not take place at 
a mere word, but was like all miraculous deeds of 
the prophet, attached to some corresponding ex- 
ternal means, but to such an one that to it, in 
itself, no healing power could be ascribed. This 
power must first be conferred upou it by the 
prophet, so that the cure must necessarily be recog- 
uized as an act of God, whose instrument and 
minister the prophet was. The external means, 
a sevenfold bath in Jordan, was a very significant 
one. HKvidently the prophet had in mind what the 
Law prescribed for the purification of a leper. 
Such an one was to “bathe himself in water” 
(Levit. xiv. 8, 9), and throughout the entire cere- 
inony of purilication, ‘ sevenfoldness” is the rule 
(Levit. xiv. 7, 16, 27; ¢f.51; Symbol. des Mos. Kult., 
i. 3. 196, aud ii. s. 508, 518). The conduct of 
Ilisha was, therefore, in general analogous to the 
ordinance in the Law, and, in so far, it referred 
back to the God of Israel, who had given the Law. 
Naaman had to bathe in the Jordan because that 
is the chief river of the promised land, which flows 
through the long and narrow country, so that it is 
called simply the land of the Jordan (Ps. xlii. 6), 
As Canaan was the land of Israel, so the Jordan 
Moreover, it had great 
importance for the history of Israel. From the “ pas- 
sage of the chosen people” through this water, 
which is compared directly with the passage 
through the Red Sea (Ps. exiv. 3, 5), “dated the 
existence of the theocracy in Palestine” (Winer, 
f.- W.-B. i. s. 620). The Jordan was witness, and, 
in a certain degree, pledge and warrant of the 
might and grace of God, which were revealed in 
Israel. It was the water, in and at which Jehovah 
lad manifested himself as the almighty, helping, 
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and saving God of Israel. The fact of being 
healed and purified by bathing in this water, was 
designed to draw the mind of the heathen to the 
truth, that it is the God of Israel who alone can 
help and save, and that He it was who had helped 
him; that he therefore owed gratitude to this God 
alone, and not to the prophet who was only His 


servant. We have, then, in this case another proof 


that the miracles of the prophet were symbolic 
acts, and it is remarkable that the immediate sig- 
nificance of Klisha’s transaction with Naaman, 
although it lies upon its face and is so easily to be 
recognized, has been hitherto almost entirely over- 
looked. The naturalistic method of explanation is 
at aloss to account for this miracle. According 
to Knobel (Prophet. ii. p. 92-97): ‘ isha had the 
reputation of a good physician among the Syrians 
as wellas among the Israelites. . . The bath, taken 
in obedience to tle command of a man of God, was 
blessed with an extraordinary efficacy. That this, 
however, was not the entire curative process em- 
ployed by Klisha is certain (?), though it is not pos- 
sible to tind out what else he did to Naaman.”- To 
relegate the entire story to the domain of myth or 
legend, on account of the miracle, is the least ad- 
missible course to pursue. ‘This story bears in 
itself the impress of historical genuineness, if ever 
one did, by virtue of its simplicity, its moderate 
statements, its numerous characteristic details, 
and its purely objective represeutation. To invent 
such a story is impossible; and it can occur to no 
one who understands the matter that Naaman is a 
mythical person. The remark of Késter (Die 
Prophet. s. 89): ‘The whole story is meant to show 
that miracles were always intended to extend the 
worship of Jehovah,” is unsatisfactory, because 
this was evidently not the case in many miracles, 
and especially in all the rest which are recorded 
of Elisha (cf. chap. iv.). [The most important and 
most instructive feature of the story seems to be 
overlooked by our author. It was not the water 
either of Jordan or of Abana which could heal, it 
was the obedience of this haughty general to a man- 
date which seemed to him frivolous and absurd. 
In the gospels faith is the first requisite in similar 
eases of healing, and so it was here also—faith and 
obedience. Naaman came with his mind all made 
up as to how he was to be healed, and he turned 
away in anger and disgust from the course which 
the prophet prescribed. Yet, when he turned 
back, even with a lame and half-doubtinge faith, 
and a half-unwilling obedience, he was lealed. 
This is the permanent truth which is involved in 
the story. Naaman was a type of the rationalist 
whose philosophy provides him with @ priori 
dogmas by which he measures everything which 
is proposed to his faith. He turns away in con- 
tempt where faith would heal him. That is the 
truth which the story serves to enforece.— 
W.0G. 8.) - 

_ 3. In the acknowledgment with which Naaman 
returns to the prophet after being healed, the 
story reaches its climax: all the ways in which 
God led this man tended to this end. With the 
words: ‘Behold, now I know that there is no 
God in all the earth, but in Israel,” he renounces 
the fundamental error of lieathenism on the one 
hand, viz.: that every nation had its own god, 
and onthe other hand he acknowledges that there 
is ouly one God on earth, and that He reveals 
himself in Israel. He does not, therefore, ex- 
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change one national god for another, but declares 
that Jehovalzis the first and the last, and that there 
is no God beside Him (Isai. xliv. 6), that the whole 
earth belongs to Him (Kx. xix. 5), and that this 
God has chosen the people of Israel for the salva: 
tion of all nations, and reveaied himself to them. 
This is the kernel of Naainan’s confession, that he 
does not merely turn from Polytheism to Mono- 
theism, but recognizes the God who has revealed 
himself to Israel as the one living God. There- 
fore, also, this land, which God promised and gave 
to his people, is for him a-holy land (¢f Dan. xi. 
16, 41; Ps. xxxvii. 9, 29; Prov. ii. 21 sg.). There- 
fore he wishes to take earth from this country that 
he may sacrifice thereon to its God. Such a confes- 
sion from the mouth of a heathen would be incom- 
prelensible, especially from one who had the dis- 
position which Naaman showed before he was 
healed (vers. 11 and 12), ifsomething extraordinary 
and miraculous had not taken place. For unfaith- 
ful, wavering Israel, which had had a fur wider 
experience of the might and glory of its God than 
Naaman, this confession was a source of shame, 
of warning, and of reproof. 

4, Nuaman’s request (ver. 18) and Llisha’s reply 
(vér. 19) have been made the text of extended 
theological treatises (cf Buddeus’ List. Lecles. ii. 
p- 360 sq.). For instance: it has been inferred 
that, under certain circumstances, it is permitted 
to participate in the ceremonies of a religion one 
recognizes as erroneous, Among Roman Catholics 
the passage has heen used to justify the conduct 
of missionaries who permitted the newly-converted 
heathen to.continue to observe pagan ccremonies ; 
among Protestants, as Starke says, ‘Some have 
drawn the conelusion that an attendant of a 
prince or king might accompany him to Mass, and 
do him service there, if he was in the service of 
the prince before the latter was converted to a 
false worship of God. Such a case was that of 
John of Saxony, whom the Emperor Charles V. 
asked to earry the sword in procession as Grand 
Marshal of the empire, when the emperor went in 
solemn state to Mass.’ The passage does not, 
however, give a general rule for all times and all 
places, beeause the case of Naaman belongs: en- 
tirely to the Old Testament, and cowd not now 
oecur. If Naaman ought not to have continued to 
exercise his office about the person of his king 
any longer, then he must have given up, not only 
his influential position, but also his fatherland and 
his nationality, and must have become an Israelite, 
and that too at a time when there was so much 
apostasy in Israel itself. The entire object of his 
being healed, viz., that he, in the midst of a 
heathen nation, which was hostile to Israel, might 
be a witness and an actual confessor of the God 
of Israel, and might carry His name into another 
country, would have been frustrated.  Ilisha, 
who had this object before all else in view, does 
not. therefore, raise any objections to his request: 
he invokes upon him “peace” at his departure; 
and, ‘since lie perceives that Naaman’s purposes 
are pure, he leaves him to the direction of God, as 
the one who will guide his conscience ” (Jo. Lange). 
Cassel (Hlisha, s. 89) not improperly draws atten- 
tion here to the difference between the conduct of 
Naaman and that of Themistocles in a similar case. 
The latter found it necessary to appear before the 
Persian king, and there prostrate himself before 


ay 
him, according to the Persian custom. As k:, 
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however, considered this unworthy of a Greek, he 
had recourse to the stratagem of allowing his ring 
to fall, and then, as he picked it up, he bowed 
before the throne, and so thought that he had 
given satisfaction both to his conscience and to 
the king. ‘‘Naaman did not wish to act thus. 
He was not willing to deceive or act the liypocrite, 
for he knew that his God could see through the 
stratagem, and would not permit himself to be de- 
ceived, although men might think that they had 
eoncealed their hearts.” [There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that Naaman knew all that; 
and the heinousness of this stratagem of Themis- 
tocles was very different from that of an hypocrit- 
ical act of worship. Why should we imagine that 
Naaman, after he was cleansed of leprosy, had the 
clear conceptions, the pure piety, and the delicate 
conscience of a modern Christian? Furthermore, it 
seems that, if the words of the author above are 
pressed, he will be made to say that any one may 
engage in hypocritical acts of worship, if he can, 
by so doing, remain in a position where he can 
make proselytes! The object of the miracle was 
not to make a proselyte of Naaman (see above, 
bracketed note at the end of § 1). The Israelites, 
at this period, made no effort whatever to gain 
proselytes. The opportunity offered to glorify the 
God of Israel before a heathen of rank, and it was 
done. He naturally turned, as a consequence, to 
the worship of Jehovah, as superior to all other 
gods. In the addition to § 1, itis stated what Naa- 
man meant by this request, and what the signifi- 
eance of the prophet’s answer was.—W. G. S.] 

5. Gehazi’s transgression and its punishment are 
to be estimated principally from the historical- 
theoeratical, and not alone from the moral pail 
point. Ilis act was not a product of mere vulga 
avarice, which shrinks back from no fal palok 
By it he made his master, all of whose intercourse 
with him ought to have exercised a purifying in- 
fluence upon him, a liar, and his oath (ver. 16)-an 
empty phrase. He did not leave Naaman with 
the undimmed conviction that all the grace he had 
experienced had come to him gratis, and that 
“there was a prophet in Israel.” He did not fear 
to stain tre work which God had done upon a 
heathen foi the glory of His name, and thereby he 
denied the Holy One, whose might he had just 
seen manifested upon Naaman. The words which 
Peter used of Ananias were true of him: “Thou 
hast not lied unto men but unto God” (Acts vy. 4). 
His act was a betrayal of tie prophet, of Naaman, 
and of Jehovah. ‘A thousand deceits and dis- 
honesties might have been committed, by all of 
whiclrnot one of the dear and holy interests would 
have been injured, which in this case were in 
danger, and which, by this act, were criminally 
and faithlessly betrayed” (Menken). Hence it in- 
curred so severe a punishment, which was not 
arbitrarily or indifferently chosen, but which pro- 
eeeded out of the transgression, and corresponded 
toit. The leprosy of Naaman (ver, 27) became the 
leprosy of Gehazi; as Naaman was a living monu- 
ment of the saving might and grace of Jehovah, 
so Gehazi was a monument of the retributive jus- 
tice of the Holy One in Israel; a living warving 
and threat for the entire people. By his conversion 
Naaman was taken up into God’s community of 
redemption in Israel; by his unfaithfulness and 
denial of this God, Gehazi brings down upon 
himself the punisliment which excludes him from 








the society of the prophet-disciples, and of the 
entire covenant people. Finally, as Naaman’s 
cure and conversion was a pliysical prophecy that 
God will have pity upon the heathen also, and will 
receive them into His covenant of grace, so Ge- 
hazi’s leprosy prophesied the rejection of the 
people of Israel who should abandon the cove- 
nant of grace, and persevere in apostasy (Matt. viii. 
LL Ale sons). 

6. The second narrative (chap. vi. 1-7) relates 
the last of the acts of Elisha which concern indi- 
viduals. It is distinguished from the two men- 
tioned above, which likewise took place in the 
circle of the prophet-disciples (chap. iv. 38-44), by 
the circumstance that here help is given in need 
to one person, not, as there, to the entire society. 
The number of the prophet-disciples had become 
so great, that the construction of another building 
had become necessary. Here now was to be 
shown how each separate individual of the com- 
pany might be consoled by the help of Jehovah 
even in the slightest need. The loss of the axe, 
even though it had heen ‘begged for,” was very 
slight in itself; but for a poor man, who did not 
even possess the necessary implements for cut- 
ting wood, a greater one than it would be for 
arich man, if all his treasures should fall into 
the water. As before God there is no respect of. 
persons, prince or beggar being all one, so there 
is also before Him no independent value in things ; 
what is small and insignificant for one person, 
being great and important for another. The lilies 
of the field, which bloom to-day and to-morrow 
are cast into the oven, are as glorious before God 
as Solomon in all his glory (Matt. vi. 28-30). His 
might and goodness.are revealed in the smallest 
detail as well as in the greatest combination. He 
helps in what are apparently thé smallest interests 
of the individual, as well as in the greatest affairs 
of entire nations, and He rules with His grace 
especially over those who keep His covenant, and 
turn to him in all the necessities of life. That is 
the great truth which this little story proclaims, 
and just for the sake of this truth, it was ‘ thought 
worthy to be inserted in the history of the theo- 
cracy ” (Hess). The restoration of the axe, where- 
by aid was given to the prophet-disciple in his 
need, strengthened all the others in the faith that 
the God in whose honor they were erecting the 
building was with them, and would accompany 
their work with His blessing; they worked now 
only the more zealously aud gladly. 

7. The swimming tron,.which is the title ordi- 
narily given to this narrative, is an entirely incor- 
rect designation of it. It has the literal meaning 
of the text against it, and it misleads to the opinion 
that the only point of the story is, that Ilisha 
also made -iron swim upon water like wood, 
What significance, however, would such a miracle 
have under these circumstances? It woulde not 
have any proper force, either for the prophet- 
disciple himself, or for the construction of the 
building, and would be nothing more than a feat 
of the divine omnipotence, without either moral 
or religious foundation, and at most only a thing 
to excite astonishment. This object las indeed 
been suggested: ‘the prophet-disciples were to 
learn here, that God had not only made the 
forees which have sway in nature, but, also, that 
He directs them continually; that He makes tlat 
easy which is hard, when we only pray lim to lo 
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80 in a just cause ” (Von Schliisser). In that case, 
however, every connection with the building of 
the house would be wanting, and one does not see 
Why so general a truth should be made known to 
the prophet-disciples precisely on the occasion of 
the loss of an axe, which its owner had begged 
for or borrowed. The same objection applies with 
still more force to the opinion that the miracle of 
the floating iron proclaimed the following: “A 
light thing raises a heavy thing from the deep .. . 
The world’s history shows that in the miraculous 
providence of God, that which is heavy is raised 
by that which is light... . Iron is the symbol of 
sin; wood, however, serves for peace, reconcilia- 
tion, sacrifice. ... He who died upon the wood 
made all sin powerless; raised it up out of the 
deep where it lay buried, in history and in the in- 
dividual man” (Cassel, H/isa, s. 100-106). This 
allegorical explanation, which is, to begin with, 
arbitrary and unfounded, overlooks, from the out- 
set, the fact that it is not a question here of a piece 
of heavy metal, iron in general, but rather of a 
definite implement, which was necessary for cutting 
timber, of an axe which had been lost, and of the 
poor man who had lost it, after begging for it, and 
for whom it was to be recovered. In this misfor- 
tune the prophet helped him, and this is the main 
pomt; not the fact that the iron floated. Accord- 
ing to the naturalistic explanation Elisha “ pierced 
the liole in the axe with the pointed stick, and so 
lifted it up” (Knobel, Der Proph. ii. s. 98); and 
' K6ster (Die Proph.'s. 90) says: “It was very cor- 
rectly asserted, even by the Jewish expositors, 
that this was no miracle. (Buddeus, p. 364, opposes, 
and maintains the miracle, but cannot tell what 
was the use of the sharpened stick.) The axe had 
flown from the handle; Elisha pierced a stick into 
the aperture of it, and brought it up. The edify- 
ing application of it was, that presence of mind be- 
comes a prophet, and is valuable even in the slight 
affairs of every-day life.” But the text says 
nothing about what would here be the main point, 
XP (ver 6) 
does not mean to point, to sharpen, but only to 
chop off (Gesenius). Besides, it is clear that the 
narrative is not intended to tell of some ordinary 
incident, which any one could do in every-day life 
without especial “ presence of mind,” but of an 
act which only a prophet, by virtue of the spirit 
of Jehovah, could do. That he made use for this 
purpose of an external physical means is true not 
only here, but also in the case of all his miraculous 
deeds (cf. 1 Kings xvii., Hist. § 5). : 


viz.: the sharpening of the stick. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-19. The Story of Naaman. (a) His 
Tilness (vers. 1-8); (U) his cure (vers. 9-14); (¢) his 
conversion (vers. 15-19).—Vers. 1-8. BENDER: 
Naaman; a consideration (a) of the discipline of 
suffering under which he was; (0) of the star-of 
hope which arose for him in his misfortune ; (c) of 
the path in which he was led by this hope.—Ver. 1. 
MerNKEN: Everywhere where there is, or seems to 
be, something great and fortunate, there is also a 
slight discordant “but,” which, like a false*note 
in a melody, mars the perfectness of the good- 
fortune... A worm gnaws at everything pertaining 
to this world; and everything here below carries 
the germs of death in itself.... We ought to 
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consider all human suffering and misery werthy of 
consideration, wherever we find it. It is found 
everywhere; it dwells in the palace and in the 
hovel; it is interwoven with the life of prince and 
beggar; and it is inseparable from all worldly 
happiness. This is to the end that we may 
perceive and be convinced that there is nothing 
earthly with which a man should be contented, 
and in which he can find true rest and the ever- 
enduring peace of the soul, and therefore that 
the poor and lowly have no reason to envy the 
rich and great. That which makes us happy in 
truth and for eternity does not depend upon rank 
or upon wealth.—CaLWer BrIveL: God treated this 
heathen in the way in which He is accustomed to 
treat His children. Just as He is wont to give to 
them, together with everything joyful which He 
grants them, also something incideutal to restrain 
their pride, that they may remain humble, and 
may learn to seek God, so that He may still further 
glorify himself in them, so He visited this great 
military chief, whom He had so magnified in other 
respects. with a disease, which should make him 
humble, and teach him to seek further grace. That 
which seems to us and to all the world to be the 
greatest misfortune, and which is mourned as 
such, 1s often, according to God's wise counsel, the 
way to our highest good-fortune and welfare, 
The Lord says: “What I do thou knowest not 
now” &e. (John xiii. 7; Heb. xii. 11). 

Vers. 2 and 3. KruwMacuer: The Foreign 
Slave-Girl. (a The momentous purchase; (V) the 
development of the seed of true religion in a 
heathen land; (c) the earnest ray of hope in tlio 
dark night of sorrow. The Little Girl from the 
Land of Israel. (a) Her heavy lot (such an one 
as that of Joseph and Daniel—MeENken: Torn 
from her 1ric.1s, led away from her people and 
her fatherland, sold in a foreign country, slave of a 
heathen, she was a stranger to the joys of youth 
and the pleasure of life, and sadness and sorrow 
overclouded her life. How often may she, seized by 
yearning for the land of her childhood and youth, 
by longing for father and mother, have cried out 
to God. She could endure all this. because she 
had learned in early youth to know the God whose 
eye overlooks all countries, and who holds: Ilis 
hand over all who heartily depend on Him. How 
necessary it is that parents should early make 
their children acquainted with the living God and 
His holy Word, that they may learn to yield them- 
selves to Ilis ways, and may have a light and stalf 
in the dark valley); (2) her good advice. (Itcame 
from a heart which was full of sympathy for the 
trouble of her master, and which did not, like so 
many, serve with mere eye-service to please men. 
Tt was like a sun arising in a dark night, and it 
was the first movement towards Naaman's salva- 
tion in body and soul, and towards the gloritica- 
tion of the living God among the heathen. low 
great things the little maid brought about without 
knowing it. God often makes use of the most in- 
significant instruments (1 Cor. i. 28) for building 
up His kingdom and for spreading abroad His 
name. The least important person in the house- 
hold becomes a living proof of the all-controlling, 
loving care and providence of God, and of the 
declaration, Isai. lv, 9.)}—Ver. 4. CRAMER: One 
ought not to despise the counsel of even insigni- 
ficant persons, for God can accomplish great things 
even by means of these.—CasseL: When the 
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greatand mighty are so bowed down that they 
do uot know where else to get help, they listen 
even to a child Nay: such are we all. When 
the waves reach to our heads we begin to listen 
to anything ; no advice is too contemptible for us; 
no person too insignificant for us to be willing to 
listen.— Ver. 4—7. Naamun’s Journey to Samaria. 
(a) The equipment for it. (The king gives him a 
letter of introduction: he departs with great pomp, 
with horses and chariots, and he takes with him 
rich treasures for gifts. Provided with all this, 
he has a firm hope of attaining his object. Rank, 
might, and wealth, those are the things in which a 
man hopes who has not yet learned to know the 
living God; but the Scripture says: “ Put not your 
trust,” &c., Ps. exlvi. 3,5; exviii. 9; and: ‘A horse 
is a vain thing,” &c.,°Ps. xxxiii. 17; and: “We 
brought nothing into,” &c., 1 Timevi. 7.) (v) The 
Reception in Samaria. (The king is terrified 
because he has a bad conscience, Job xv. 21; 
Wisdom xvii. 11. Such a man always finds more 
in a letter than it says. Those who do not trust 
God do not trust one another. In his terror he is 
at a loss what to do. The king of Israel does not 
Know what the little maid knew (ver. 3).. In mat- 
ters of the kingdom of God the humble and lowly 
have often more experience than the great, Matt. 
xi. 25; 1 Cor. i. 27, 28. Naaman was to be made 
to feel this, Sirach li. 10; Ps. Ixxxviii. 5, in order 
that he might come to Him from whom alone help 
ean come, Ps. ili. 8; xviii. 20).—Ver. 6. Great men, 
who are accustomed to find every one ready to do 
their will, often believe, in their blindness, that they 
can command that to be done which only God can 
do.--Ver. 7. What good does it do to believe in a 
God who can kill and imake alive, if oue does not 
fear [lim and bow before Him; does not seck Him, 
and therefore does not find Him ? (James ii. 19). 
Vers. 8-14. The Healing of Naaman. (a) The 
conduct ef the prophet (vers. 8, 10, 14); (b) Naa- 
man’s beavior under it (vers, 9, 11-13).—Ver. 8. 
CRAMER: When faithful servants of God see that 
the unbolief of the godless redounds to Goud’s dis- 
honor, they hasten to oppose it. God spoke and 
made nown Lis mercy by the prophets in Israel 
many 4imes and in many ways. Last of all, He 
revered Himself by His Son, who is the “ bright- 
ners, of Ilis glory, and the express image of Ilis 
person” (Heb. i. 1-3). He speaks to all who have 
to console the sorrowing or counsel the despair- 
iny: Let them come to me that they may learn that 
a Saviour has come into the world, who restores the 
sorrowful aud heavy-laden, and in whom they can 
find rest for their souls.—Cassru: Jn Israel a 
prophet is never wanting; He lives who goes ever 
with us; He lives who has washed all wounds in 
His blood; though all the world should fall in 
ruins, my Saviour and my prophet lives.—Vers. 


9, 10. Horses and chariots, external grandeur and | 


display, must often be employed to conceal inter- 
nal misery from the eyes of the world, and to im- 
pose upon it. A genuine man of God does not, 
however, allow himself to be deceived, or to be 
bribed by pomp and display, but he speaks out 
whatever God commands, whether it pleases the 
world or not. In human affairs the word of the 
Apostle applies: ‘Be kindly affectioned one to 
another,” &c., Rom. xii. 10. In divine matters, 
nowever, when the recognition of truth, and the 
honor of God, and the glory of His name, are at 
stake, a servant of God ought not to be governed 
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by the rules of worldly politeness, but only to be 
guided by that which will contribute to the salva- 
tion of souls. It often requires far more self-denial 
to resist the great than to yield to them; not all 
is priestly pride which scems to the world to be 
such. That which Naaman believed to be con- 
tempt and rudeuess really proceeded, in the case 
of Klisha, from genuine love to him, and humility 
and obedience to God.—Ver. 11 sq. MENKEN: 
This man, convineed of the inadequacy of all hu- 
man and earthly means to relieve his misfortune, 
seeks divine help, and when he finds it, and it is 
before him, so that he only needs to reach out his 
hands and take it, he is dissatistied, and complains 
of the divine help, on account of its peculiar form 
and character; he turns away from it with anger _ 
as from something worthless. And why? Simply 
on account of his prejudice; because he had made 
up his mind that what was divine must take place 
in another way, that its form of acting and help- 
ing must be different. He did not stop and ask 
himself whether he had reason and right for his 
expectation, nor whether the peculiarity of speech, 
action, aud relief, which displeased him, was un- 
becoming to what was divine. Trusting to his 
prejudice without scruple or investigation as to its 
justice, as it were to an oracle, 7. ¢., trusting to 
himself as possessing an infallible insight, he de- 
parts. How faithful and true the old picture is! 
Ilow fresh and new it is, as if men of to-day had 
sat for it! Ask thousands, who are devoted to 
human pursuits with enthusiasm and zeal, and 
who leave what is holy and divine in conteniptu- 
ous neglect, why they do so, and they will be able 
to give but this one answer: I thought that the 
divine must speak, and act, and will, and work, in 
a different way from this; I cannot reconcile it 
with my opinion; if I should accept this I should 
have to throw away my opinion, and that of the 
publie and the time.—Observe this now well, and 
do not think it of little importance. This ‘TI 
thought!” is the most mighty of all mighty things 
on earth, and even if it is not the most ruinous of 
all ruinous things, it is yet certainly the most un- 
fortunate of all unfortunate ones. This ‘I thought” 
brought sin and misery and death into the world, 
and it prevents redemption from sin and death in 
the case of thousands. These thousands, if they 
perish in their opinion, will begin the next life 
with “I thought!”—CaLwrER Biren: How com- 
mon it is for men to prescribe to God the ways of 
His providence and the modes of His assistance! 
Just in order to break this self-will, and to awaken 
and test our faith and our patience, God must act 
coutrary to our prejudice.—RicuterR: How many 
a oue asks in unbelief: how can.water do so great 
things? Water does not indeed do it, but the 
word of God, which is in and with the water.— 
The Means by which Naaman was made whole, 
(a) Their apparent insignificance; (0) their real 
significance (see Histor. $$ 1 and 2).—MENKEN: 
Blessed is he who is not offended because of me, 
said once He, in whom and through whom the di- 
vine appeared to men in its purest and most glo- 
rious form, and in its deepest and directest sense. 
Thereby He showed conclusively that the divine | 
has a peculiarity on account of which it is and 
must be opposed to the perverse sense of sinful 
men, ‘Therefore we call that man blessed who 
can believe the divine, and to whom the humble — 
form in which it appears here below is no cause 
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cf mistake, and whom the simplicity in which it 
is dressed for the sake of truth, and the humility 
with which it is clad for the ‘sake of love, offends 
so little that he admires and honors and loves it 
all the more exactly on this account.— Cf. 1 Cor. i. 
20-29.—Naaman became angry on account of the 
message which the prophet sent to him. So now 
also the message of salvation is received with an- 
ger because it opposes the opinion and the pride 
of the natural man, who is not willing to admit 
that he is a poor sinner, and diseased, and in need 
of salvation (Jamesi. 21). That which is offered 
as a meaus of life and peace, becomes thus all the 
greater cause of destruction.—Leutuer: The world 
wants to earn heaven from God, although He pro- 
claims through the world: I will be your God; I 
will give it to you out of free grace, and I will 
make you blessed without a price. [Naamanasa 
Type of the Rationalist. The a priori notions which 
men form, which become prejudices in their minds, 
and by which they measure things. They invent 
a God in their own minds and go to the Bible to 
see if they find the same God there; if not, they 
reject Him. They form a@ priori notions of Christ, 
of the Bible, of religion, aud the way in which re- 
ligion ought to be presented to them, of prayer, of 
Providence, of the sacraments, &c. If these are 
not satisfied they turn away angry. Ifthe diseases 
of their souls cannot be healed as they have made 
up their minds that they ought to be healed, then 
they willnot have them healed at all. See Listor. 1 
and 3, with translator’s additions.—W. G.S.]—Ver. 
13. “The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation; ” “it is not in word but in power” (Luke 
xvii. 20; 1 Cor. iv. 20).—Mrnken: Thousands, who 
are sad and heavy-laden under the consciousness 
of the spiritual misery of sin and death 
would be glad if the Word would order them to 
the utmost end of the earth, and would command 
them to make the pilgrimage without shoes under 
their feet, or covering upon their heads, and to 
give all their goods to the poor, and to brand and 
torture their bodies with chastisements, because 
that would correspond to their sensual feeling, and 
to their preconceived opinion; but they cannot re- 
concile themselves to the gospel of the grace of 
God, that Ile sent His Son into the world as a 
 propitiation for sin (1 Jolin iv. 10).—Servauts and 
subordinates cannot better prove their love and 
fidelity to their masters than by dissuading them 
from angry and violent steps by friendly and hum- 
ble words—not by falling in with and encouraging 
their temper. (Prov. xv. 1)—Ver. 14. KrumMa- 
CHER: It is a great thing, when a man is willing 
from his heart to submit himself to the ordinances 
which God has established for his salvation. —Brn- 
DER: The divine means of grace of the Church are 
for us what the Jordan was for Naaman. We are 
called to profit by them by the Holy Ghost, who 
will therein enlighten us by Tis gifts, and sanctify 
and strengthen us in the faith, As Naaman was 
healed gratis of his leprosy, which threatened him 
with death, so that his flesh became like that of a 
little child, so are we, through the compassion of 
God, which was revealed in Christ, purified from sin 
and saved through the “washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” so that we may 
be first-fruits of His creatures, and, as such, heirs 
of eternal life (Titus ili, 5 sqg.; James i. 18). 
Vers. 14-19. BENDER: The Healing of Naaman. 
{a) The act of God; (») Naaman’s confession; (c) 





his gratitude; (@) his especial request.—Ver. 15 
He who has come to faith in the living God, wha 
revealed himself to Israel by Ilis prophets, and to 
us by His Son, feels an impulsion to confess this 
faith with joy before men. Without faith there is 
no confession, and without confession there is no 
faith (Ps. exvi. 10; Rom. x. 10).—J. Lance: That 
knowledge of God which is won by experience of 
the purification of the heart, and which is enjoyed 
in the sweet and quiet peace of the soul, is the only 
real, genuine, and saving knowledge.—STaRkKu: 
Nothing is impossible for faith. It can make of a 
proud and boastful soldier a pious and humble ser- 
vant of God (Mark ix. 23). Naaman gave with 
joy, and God loveth a cheerful giver. He gave 
not only because he had been healed, but because 
he had come toa knowledge of the true God. Af- 
ter God we owe gratitude to none so much as to 
those who have brought us toa knowledge of God 
and a recognition of the truth.—Ver. 16. MENKEN: 
Godly and holy men, who have devoted their lives 
to the service and witness of the divine truth 
among men, have always had two peculiarities, 
which bad inen have never been able to imitate: 
freedum from all love of gain, and, in neglect of 
the praise and honor of the world, a pure looking- 
up to the Father, “who seeth in secret” (Acts viil. 
18—20).—STarKE: True Godliness knows when to 
open the hand and when to close it (Sir. iy. 36).— 
A servant of God must always firmly ward off 
whatever might cast the least evil appearance upon 
the purity and fidelity of his service to his master. 
—Vers. 17-19. Naaman’s Two Requests, as testi- 
monies to his firm and decided faith (see Mistorical, 
S$ 1.4). (@ The altar built of the soil of Israel in 
a foreign land was an indicator of the way to Israel 
and to Israel's God; a physical confession which 
required strong courage, for it might call down per- 
seeution, disgrace, and death. So now it is an act 
of faith when a messenger of the faith sets up the 
cross in the midst of a mighty heathen people. 
How deeply does Nauman shame the Christians 
who, even among Christians and in Christian coun- 
tries, do not dare to confess Clirist by word and 
deed. (b) The prayer for indulgence came froma 
fine and tender conscience, which makes an earnest 
thing of its faith: to which all hypocrisy is loath- 
some; which is not willing to lean both ways, but 
demands confidence and certainty as to whether 
what it does and what it leaves undone are right 
in the sight of God, and whether it is maintaining 
the grace it has won. How rare are those in our 
times who, in matters of religion, are equally seru- 
pulous!—Ver, 17. Cassrt.: As Naainan was the 
type of the converted heathen world, aud he car- 
ried the soil of Palestine to Aram, so did the hea- 
then carry over into their own lands, together with 
Christianity, the doctrine, life, disposition, and 
spirit, which had flourished in the Holy Land, and 
thereby they established for themselves a new 
omen (ye When we hear here and there in 
Christian lands the names Bethany, Betllelhem, 
Zion, &e, what are they but holy places trans- 
ferred, in their spirit, from their original location 
into our life and thought and feeling. In thy re- 
ligious observances the main point is not the cor- 
rectness and truth of thy knowledge, or of the 
doctrine which thou professest, but the truth and 
purity of thine own character, What one may do 
under his circumstances without violating his con- 
science, the conscience of another, under other cir- 
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cumstanees, will forbid him to do. We have no 
right to judge him: to the Lord each one stands or 
falls (Rom. xiv. 1-7).—MEnkKEN> The higher aman 
stands in the world, and the more important he 
has inade his position, the more is he bound.—Ver. 
19. When a man has been heartily converted, and 
earnestly strives to enter in at the straight gate, 
we ought not to make harder for him what is al- 
ready hard, and we ought not to make demands of 
him which. according to the circumstances in which 
Cod has placed him, he cannot fulfill, but look to the 
main poiut aud not the incidental or external things, 
leaving him with prayer to the gracious guidance 
of God, who will complete the work of grace which 
He has begun in him. God makes the sincere to 
succeed.—MENKEN : One does not know what to 
admire most in Klisha’s mild and simple answer, 
the clear and correct insight into a genuine heart 
experionce, which, whatever may surround and ob- 
scure the main point, still seizes this quickly and 
clearly; or the holy moderation which, even in the 
ease where it is its prerogative to urge, limit, bind, 
loose, or burden, still restrains itself; or the pure 
humanity of disposition, which can so thoroughly 
sympathize, so completely put itself in the position 
and at the stand-point of the other. The. knowl- 
edge of the living God, and the experience of His 
saving grace, is the fountain of all peace, with 
which alone a man can go gladly on his way. 
Vers. 19-27 (cf. Histor. § 5). Benner: Gehazi, 
the False Prophet-Disciple. (@) His disposition; 
(v) his procedure; (¢) his punishment.—KruMMa- 
snpr: Gehazi. (a) Gehazi’s heart; (b) Gelhazi’s 
crime; (c) the judgment which fell upon him.—Ver. 
20. Let not desire overcome tliee. How mighty 
are the evil inborn lusts of the human heart! 
Even in the case of those who have for years cn- 
joyed the society of the noblest and most pious 
men, who have heard and read the word of Gad 
daily, and who have had the example of holy con- 
duct daily before their eyes, lusts arise, take pos- 
session of them, and carry them captive (James i. 
13-15; Matt. xv. 19). Therefore, ‘Be sober, be 
vigilant,” &c. (1 Peter v. 8).—The avaricious and 
covetous are always envious; they are discon- 
tented when others neglect chances to become rich, 
or renounce that which they would be glad to have. 
—CALWER Binet: Geliazi speaks contemptuously 
of Naaman because he is a Syrian and not an Is- 
raelite, although he was far better than Gehiazi. 
So also now-a-days, unwise Christians and Jews 
contemn one another. .. Tt is plain from his 
unnecessary oath what kind of a man Gehazi was. 
Those who swear unnecessarily judge themselves. 
Covetousness is the root of all evil: where there 
is covetousness and ayarice there is also falsehood 
and deceit, vulgarity and rudeness, and eimning 
theft and bold theft—Ver. 22. Benner: Gelhazi 
wus Ilisha’s servant. Ye servants, how do you 
conduct yourselves toward your masters? Are ye 
open, sincere, honest, obedient, as the apostle says 
Eph. vi. 5, 6? Is the property and good name of 
your masters as dear to you as your own property 
anil your own honor, or do ye take advantage of 
them where ye can? ‘My master has sent me” 
-—so says many an unfaithful servant, who cares 
for silver and gold, raiment, fields, vineyards, and 
gardens, but not for the honor of his master—who 
cares more for the wool than for the sheep. Hypo- 
crites do more harm to the cause of Géd than the 
godless (2 Tim. iii, 5).—Ver. 23. He who himself 








thinketh no evil and is sincere, does not suspect 
cunning and deceit in others. Good-hearted, noble 
men, to whom it is more blessed to give than te 
receive, are easily deceived, and they follow the 
inclination of their hearts, instead of examining 
carefully to whom they are giving their benefac- 
tions.—Ver. 24. That which we must conceal 
brings no blessing.—Ver. 25. ‘Whence comest 
thou, Gehazi?” Happy are they of whom there 
is no need to ask this question; who can give an 
account without falsehood of all the paths in which 
they have walked, and of all the places in which 
they have been.—MeENKEN: This question should 
have been to Gehazi like the wind-gusts before a 
storm, which warn the traveler to seek a refuge 
where the coming storms and floods cannot reach 
him.--This is the curse which rests upon a lie, that 
the man seeks to escape from it by new lies, and 
so involves himself more and more in the net of 
him of whom the master says: ‘ When he speak- 
eth a lie he speaketh of his own” (John viii. 44).— 
Ver, 26. If God himself arms His prophets with 
the gift to be witnesses of hidden sin, and to bring 
it to the light, how much more will Ife, before 
whose judgment-seat we shall all have to appear, 
bring that to light which now lies hidden in dark- 
ness, and reveal the secret counsels of the heart? 
—Ver. 27. Menken: How did the raiment of Da- 
mascus appear to the leper, or the pieces of silver 
to the wretched outcast’? How often must he have 
desired to buy back again with all his treasures 
one day of his healthful poverty? Then, too, the 
lost peace of God. Alas! Most incomprehensible, 
most depraved, most indestructible and terrible of 
all deceits, deceit of riches, who fears thee, as we 
all should fear thee? God have pity upon us all, 
and help us all, that no one may set his hopes 
upon uncertain riches, but upon the living God, 
who gives us all richly to enjoy all His blessings. 
And yet again: “They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare” (1 Tim. vi. 9-12).—The 
story of Naaman and Gehiazi is a prophecy of the 
salvation of the heathen who seek help and grace, 
and of the rejection of Israel, if it destroys and re- 
jects salvation (Isai. v. 25 sq.). [The leprosy of 
riches. Gold is tainted—strength required to use 
it aright; right pursuit of wealth; absorbing pur- 
suit of it; curse which cleaves to it when it is ill- 
gotten or ill-used; this curse crops out most fre- 
quently in the children. A father absorbed in 
pursuit of wealth, and mother absorbed in fashion, 
will bring up corrupt and neglected children. Pa- 
rents love gold, and fashion, and display, children 
will hold these the chief things in life. Thou hast 
gotten thee gold, but leprosy shall cleave to thee 
and to thy seed forever.—W. G. 8.] 

Chap. vi. 1-7 (cf. Histor. § 6 and 7), (a) Sketch 
of the Community-life of the Prophet-disciples. (a) 
Their number does not diminish in spite of all con- 
tempt and persecution, but increases (ver 1); (0) 
they undertake nothing without their master (vers. 
2 and 3); (c) they help and encourage one another 
in their work (ver. 4); (d) they experience the di- 
vine help and blessing (vers. 5—7).—Ver. 1. It isa 
good state of things when a community can say: 
“Behold! the place,” &e. How many Churches 
have room and to spare, and might accommodate 
twice as many hearers, while the room in the 
buildings devoted to the lusts of the eye and the 
flesh, and to the pride of life, is too small.—Ver. 
2. Prarr. Binet: Kach one should contr’bute his’ 
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share to multiply churches and schools as the pop- 
ulation increases.—Ver. 5. STARKE: Pious people 
are more careful of what is borrowed than of their 
Own property.—Vers. 5-7. Worr. Summ.: We 
have here an instance where God is touched by 
even the least misfortune which visits his children. 
He will not let himself be hindered by natural 
laws from helping nis servants in their need, 





that they may not despair in adversity, but t-ust in 
God, and be only the more diligent in prayer.— 
KrumMacuer: It often happens that the Lord takes 
from us some possession, or appears to do so, only 
with the purpose of returning it after a longer or 
shorter time in some unexpected way, that it may 
thus come to us as a gift of divine love, an? 
pledge of His grace. 
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O.—Elisha’s conduct during the Syrian invasion and the siege of Samaria. 
Cuap. VI. 8-VII. 20. 


Then the king of Syria warred against [was at war with’] Israel, and took 
counsel with his servants, saying, In such and such a place shal/ be my camp. 
And the man of God sent unto the king of Israel, saying, Beware that thou 
pass not such a place; for thither the Syrians are come down.’ And the king 
of Israel sent to the place which the man of God [had] told him and warned 
him of, and saved [protected *] himself there, not once nor twice [é¢,a great many 
times]. Therefore the heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled for this thing ; 
and he called his servants, and said unto them, Will ye not show me which of 
us * ¢s for the king of Israel? And one of his servants said, None, my lord, O 
king; but Hiisha, the prophet that 7s in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber. 

Aud he said, Go and spy where he @s, that I may send and fetch him. And 
it was told him, saying, Behold, he zs in Dothan. Therefore sent he thither 
horses, and chariots, and a great host: and they came by night, and compassed 
the city about. And when the servant of the man of God was risen early, and 
gone forth, behold, a host compassed the city both with horses and chariots. 
And his servant said unto him, Alas, my master, how shall we do? And he 
answered, Fear not: for they that de with us are more then they that de with 
them. And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he 
may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw: and 
behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha, 
And when they came down to him, [z ¢, the Syrian, for, the Syrian army—Bahr] Elisha 
prayed uato the Lord, und said, Smite this people, I pray thee, with blindness, 
And he smote them with blindness according to the word of Elisha. 

And Elisha said unto them, This 7s not the way, neither és this the city: 
follow me, and I will bring you to the man whom ye seck. But [And] he led 
them to Samaria. And it came to pass, when they were come into Samaria, 
that Elisha said, Lord, open the eyes of these men, that they may see. And the 
Lord opened their eyes, and they saw; and behold, they were in the midst of 
Samaria. And the king of Israel said unto Elisha, when he saw them, My 
father, shall I smite them? shall I smite them? Aud he answered, Thon shalt 
not smite them: wouldst thou smite [if thou shouldst do that, wouldst thou be 
smiting| those whom thou hast taken captive with thy sword and with thy bow? 
set bread and water before them, that they may eat and drink, and go to their 
master, And he prepared great provision for them: and when they had eaten 
and drunk, he sent them away, and they went to their master. So the [maraud- 
ing] bands of Syria came no more into the land of Israel. 

And it came to pass after this, that Ben-hadad king of Syria gathered all 
his host, and went up, and besieged Samaria. And there was a great famine 
in Samaria: and, behold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head was sold tor 
[worth] fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove’s. dung 
[was worth—omét for] for five pieces of silver. And as the king of Israel was 
passing by upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, saying, Help, my lord, 
O king. And he said, If the Lord do not help thee, whence shall I help thee ? 
out of the barnfloor, or out of the winepress? And the king said unto her, 
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What aileth thee? And she answered, This woman said unto me, Give thy son, 
that we may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow. So we boiled 
my son and did eat him: and I said unto her on the next day, Give thy son, 
that we may eat him: and she hath hid her son, 

And it came to pass, when the king heard the words of the woman, that he 
rent his clothes; and he passed by upon the wall, and the people looked, and, 
behold, he had sackcloth within upon his flesh. "Then he said, God do so and 
more also to me, if the head of Elisha the son of Shaphat shall stand on him 
this day. (But Elisha sat [was sitting] in his house, and the elders sat [were 
sitting] with him; [.]) And the king sent a man from before him: but ere the 
messenger came to him, he [Llisha] said to the elders, See ye how this son of a 
murderer hath sent to take aw ay mine head? look, when the messenger cometh, 
shut the door, and hold him fast at [hold him back by means of] the door: 7s 
not the sound of his master’s feet behind him? And while he yet talked with 
them, behold, the messenger came down unto him: and he said, Behold, this evil 
is of the Lord; what should I wait for the Lord any longer [what hope shall I 
still place in the Lord]? 

Cuap. VII. 1. Then Elisha said, Hear ye the word of the Lord; Thus saith 
the Lord,To-morrow about this time siad/ a measure of fine flour be sold for [be 
worth] a shekel, and two measures of barley for [be worth] a shekel, in the 

gate of Cranes Then a lord [an officer, or adjutant | on whose hand the king leaned 
answered the man of God, and said, Behold, if the Lord would make windows 
in heaven might this thing be? [V erily | ! Jehovah is going to make windows 
in heaven ! even then could this come to pass?] And he said, Behold, thou shalt 
see 7¢ with thine eyes, but shalt not eat thereof. 

And there were four leprous men at the entering in of the gate: and they 
said one to another, Why sit we here until we die? If we say, We will enter 
into the city, then the famine és in the city, and we shall die there: and if we 
sit still here we die also. Now therefore come, and let us fall [away] unto the 
host of the Syrians: if they save us alive, we shail live; and if they kill us, we 
shall but die. And they rose up in the twilight, to go unto the camp of the 
Syrians: and when they were come to the uttermost part foutskirts, via, whose 
nearest the city] of the camp of Syria, behold, there was no man there. For the Lord 
had made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, 
even the noise of a great host: and they said one to another, Lo, the king of Israel 
hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites, and the kings of the Ee yptians, 
to come upon us. Wherefore they arose and fled in the twilight, and left their 
tents, and their horses, and their asses, even the camp as it was, ~and fled for their 
life. And when these lepers came to ‘the uttermost part. of the camp, they went 
into one tent, and did eat and drink, and carried thence silver, and gold, and 
raiment, and went and hid 7 ; and came again, and entered into another tent, 
and carried thence a@/so, and went and hid 7t, Then they said one to another, 
We do not well: this day is a day of good tidings, and we hold our peace: if 
we tarry till the morning light, some mischief [penalty] will come [fall] upon 
us: now therefore come, “that we may go and tell the king’s household. So they 
came and called unto the porter [guard] of the city: and they told them, say- 
ing, We came to the camp of the Syrians, and, behold, there was no man there, 
neither voice [sound] of man [a human being |, but horses tied, and asses tied, 
and the tents as they were. And he [one] called the porters s [guar ds]; and they 
told 7 to the king’s house within [reported it inside of the king’s house}. 


And the king arose in the night, and said unto his servants, I will now shew 
you what the Syrians have done to us. They know that we de hungry; there- 
fore are they gone out of the camp to hide themselves in the field,® saying, When 
they come out of the city, we shall catch them alive, and get into the city. And 
one of his servants answered and said, Let some take, I pray thee, five of the 
horses that remain, which are left in the city, (behold, they are as all the multi- 
tude of Israel that are left in it: behold, Z say, they are even as all the multi- 
tude of the Israclites that are consumed [dead *];) and let us send and see. 
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14 They took therefore two chariot horses [two chariot-equipages]; and the king 
sent after the host of the Syrians [towards the Syrian camp], saying, Go ana see, 
And they went after them unto Jordan: and, lo, all the way was full of gar- 
ments and vessels [utensils], which the Syrians had cast away in their haste 
[hasty flight]. And the messengers returned, and told the king. And the 
people went out, and spoiled the tents of the Syrians. So a measure of fine 
flour was sold for [became worth] a shekel, and two measures of barley for [omit 
for] a shekel, according to the word of the Lord. 

And the king appointed the lord on whose hand he leaned to have the charge 
of the gate: and the people trode upon him in the gate, and he died, as the man 
of God had said, who spake [as he said] when the king came down to him. And 
it came to pass as the man of God had spoken to the king, saying, Two meas- 
ures of barley for a shekel, and a measure of fine flour for a shekel, shall be 
to-morrow about this time in the gate of Samaria: And that lord answered the 
man of God, and said, Now, behold, 77 the Lord should make windows in 
heaven, might such a thing be? And he said, Behold, thou shalt see it with 
thine eyes, but shalt not eat thereof. And so it fell out unto him: for the people 
trode upon him in the gate, and he died. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 8.—[The first clause expresses a cirevmstance of the main action, best rendered by the absolute participial con- 
struction. The king of Syria, being at war with Israel, held a council of his officers, and decided, in such and such, &e 
—Ew. Lehrd. § 161, a, explains TINH as a noun in the form of the infinitive, das Sich lagern. Wence the form of the 
suf. 

2 Ver. 9.—[On DFM Ges. Thes. s. v. says: “ Whoever gaye this word its punctuation seems to have derived it from 


the root nnn (of. Job xxi. 18), but the force of descent, going down, is necessary and indubitable.” Sept. céxpumrac; 
Vulg. in insiddis sunt. The //.- W.-B. makes it an adj. from FJ, but Ew. casts doubt upon the form, and says it could 
as well be a part. niphal from M1, § 187, 6. 

3 Ver. 10.—[" He protected himself,” z. e., he occupied the threatened point. and so frustrated the attack. Every time 
that the Syrians came they found that the Israelites had anticipated them at the point where they proposed to attack, 

4 Ver 11.—[Ewald, Lehrb. § 181, b, and note 2, rejects the form 3DWID as an incorrect reading. He takes 332319 


(as in chap. ix. 5) to be the true reading, It is clear, however, that in ix. 5 Jchu includes himself among those, one of 
whom the answer is to designate, while the king of Syria asks, * Who of those who be'ong to us?” naturally enough 
excluding himself from the number of those who fall under suspicion of treachery. The meaning of the two forms is 
quite distinet, and each belongs to the place in which it is used. Ewald’s theory of the use of the abbreviated form of 


WE must bend to this instance; the instance cannot be thus done away with, in the interest of the theory. 
§ Chap. vii. ver. 12—[The 77 in the chetib is that of the article, which, in the later books, is sometimes found even 


after a preposition. Ew. § 244, a. ; 
6 Ver, 13.—[That is to say: They go to the fate which has already befallen all the people who are gone, and which 


sooner or later, awaits all who remain.—W.G.8.] Weagree with Thenius that the keri on is to be preferred, because 


the word oceurs immediately afterward without the article—Bihr. [Ew. explains the article in the chetib as retained 
in the later or less accurate usage. especially where the article has emphatic force. § 290, d.—W. G. 8.] 


7 Ver. 15,-Keil: The chetib DIDMi72 is the only possible correct form, for TDM has the meaning, to flee with huste, 
only in tbeniphal. Qf 1 Sam, xxiii. 26; Ps. xlviii. 5.--Bahr. 


(Gen. xxvi. 17; Ex. xiii. 20; xvii. 1). Ewald pro- 


poses to read 9M, and to translate: ‘‘shall ye 


form an ambuscade,” because ver. 9 says: “ for 
there the Syrians are D'—MJ; but nn) nowhere 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 8. Then the king of Syria, &e. Accord- 
ing to Ewald, the story (vers. 8-23) belongs to the 
time of Jehoahaz (chap xiii. 1-9). However, the 


passage immediately following begins, ver. 24, with 
the words, ‘‘ And it came to pass after this,” so 
that 7¢ also would fail in a later time; but, by the 
words in ver. 26, ‘‘ king of Israel,” and by Elisha’s 
epithet ‘son of a murderer,” ver. 32, as Ewald 
himself admits, we must understand Jehoram, and 
not either Jehoahaz or any other king of the house 


of Jehu.—bx is used as in 2 Chron. xx, 21: He 
brought to them the deliberation [%. e., made them 
parties to it]. 1355 as in Ruth iv. 1; 1 Sam. xxi. 


3. “My encamping,” 7. @., the encampment of my 
army. The word nnn, occurs only here. It is 


a derivative from 73M, to sit down, to encamp 
= 7 





has the meaning ‘to lay an ambuscade,” or ‘to 
lie in wait,” but: ‘to go down” or ‘sink down” 
(see Gesen. s. v.), so that it coincides very well 
with the meaning of man. The conjecture is there- 


fore unnecessary. The proposal of Thenius to. 
change i abP lata into wInn, and to translate: “Ye 
shall conceal yourselves at such and such a place,” 
is still less admissible. The Vulgate has in ver. 8: 
ponamus insidias, and in ver. 9, quia ibt Syri in in- 
sidiis sunt. The Sept. have in ver. 8: mapepBara; 
ver. 9: 6s éxel Dupia évedpebovor. This is correct, . 
however, rather according to the sense than the 
words, inasmuch as the army, whick had encamped. 
behind the mountains, might certainly be said te 
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be lying in ambush. In ver. 9, Clericus, DeWette, 
and Keil translate the words of Elisha: “ Beware 
lest thou neglect this place,” 7. ¢, leave it unoccu- 
pied, ‘‘for there it is the wish of the Syrians to 
make an incursion; ” but 72Y, which means to pass 


over, never has the meaning to neglect; certainly not 
that of: to leave unoccupied. Moreover, this signifi- 
eation does not fit well with jm ver. 10, to 


which Keil incorrectly denies the meaning: to 
warn (cf. Kzek. xxxiii. 3; iv. 5; Ecclesiastes iv. 
13). Ata time when the Syrians were intending 
to encamp at a particular spot, and to attack the 
Israelites when they should pass by, the prophet 
gave warning to the king: the latter anticipated 
them, stationed troops in the tl.reatened position, 
and so frustrated their plan. 

Ver. 11. Therefore the heart of the king of 
Syria was sore troubled, &c. YD means more 


than: to lose courage (Luther). Itis used of the 
tossing, stormy sea (Jonah i. 11). Clericus wants 


fo read wen (Cf. Prov. xxx. 10) instead of 
wD, because the Vulg. translates: quis prodi- 


tor mei sit apud regem Israel, 
Tpodidwoi we, It may be, however, 
only translated according to the sense. At any 
rate it is not necessary to alter the text. From 
ver. 12 we see that Elisha’s reputation at that, time 
extended even to Syria. The old expositors thought 
indeed that the servant who answered the king was 
Naaman, or one of his companions. The king 
learned the dwelling of Elisha by spies. Dothan 
(Gen. xxxvii. 17) lay five or six hours’ journey 
north of Samaria, upon a hill (ver. 17), at a narrow 
pass in the mountains (Judges iv. 5; vil. 3; viii. 
3), in the district of the present Jinin (Van de 
Velde, feise, i. s. 273).—The king of Syria wished 
to get Elisha into his power, not ‘‘that he might 
hold him,” and find out through him ‘what the 
king of Israel and other princes were plotting 
against him in their secret councils” (Cassel), but 
in order that, for the future, his military plans 
against Israel might not become known to the king 


The phrase 733 Syn, 


and the Sept.: 
that both 


of Israel through Elisha. 


ver. 14, cannot here be translated: ‘‘a great army ” 
(De Wette, and others), as is clear from vers. 22 
and 23, but it is used exactly as in 1 Kings x. 2. 
The horses and chariots were accompanied by a 
large body of infantry. 

Ver. 15. The servant of the man of God, Xc. 
Not Gehazi, who would be mentioned by name, as 
in all other places (chap. iv. 12, 25; v. 20; viii. 4); 
moreover, the expression nw is never used of 


him. Perhaps it was one of file prophe:-disciples 
who had accompanied Elisha to Dothan, That 
which Elisha says in ver, 16 is essentially the 
same as is read Numb. xiv. 9; 2 Chron. xxxii. 7; 

Ps. iii 6; xxvii. 3. He saw already the divine, 
protecting power, and begged God to allow his 
attendant also to see it, that he might undertake 
the journey back to Samaria with him, through the 
hostile army, fearless and consoled. ‘‘ The opening 
of the eyes signifies elevation into an ecstatic state 
in which the soul sees things which the bodily eye 
never can seé ” (Keil, ed. of 1845), Numb. xxii. 31. 
The horses and chariots which Hlisha and the ser- 
vant see (ver. 17), stand over-against the horses 








and chariots of the Syrians (ver. 15), and they ara 
designated by wy, the form of appearance of Je- 


hovah (see above, p. 14), as from God, so that 
they are symbols of the might of Jehovah, which 
surpasses all human, earthly might, and is nncon- 
querable. We have not to think of literal chariots 
and horses of fire here, any more than in chap. il. 
ll. Usually, Gen. xxxii. 2 is compared, but 
there express mention is made of angels, who are 
not to be identified directly with the horses and 
chariots of a vision,—The Syrians are usually un- 


derstood as subject of whys YT) in ver. 18, but in 


that case we must suppose that they were on a 
hill from which they descended when they saw 
Elisha and his compamion go out from the city. 
Keil adopts this supposition, for he says: ‘ Do- 
than stands upon a hill, which stands by itself on 
the plain, but it is surrounded or shut in on the 
east side by a ridge which runs out into the plain 
(cf. Van de Velde, l. c., s. 273). The Syrians who 
had been sent out against Hlisha had taken up a 
position on this ridge, and from there they marched 
down against the city of Dothan, which lay upon the 
hill, while Elisha, by going out of the city, eseaped 
from them.” This idea is contradicted, however, 
by the assertion, in ver. 14, that the Syrions “sur- 
rounded the city” in the night. They enclosed it, 
therefore, and did not simply take up a position on 
the east side upon a hill, which was, besides, sep- 
arated from it by the plain. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to ver. 17, it was not the ridge upon which the: 
Syrians are said to have stood, but the hill upon 
which Dothan was, which was full of horses and 
chariots of fire, round about Elisha, under whose 
mighty protection he and his servant went out of 
the city and down the hill. The Syrian army sur- 
rounded the hill at its base, so that escape seemed 
impossible; the heavenly army, however, sur- 
rounded the city at the top of the hill, and so 
stood opposed to the Syrian. This is clearly the 
meaning of the passage. In the immediately fol: 
lowing words (ver. 18): ‘and they went down, 

the reference can only be to Hlisha and his com- 
panion, who are the subjects of the words imme- 
diately preceding. If the words are not taken as, 
referring to them, then there is no statement that 
they left the city, and there is a gap in the narra- 


tive. Accordingly pox must be taken as referring 
on 


to the Syrian army. The Syriac version and Jo- 
sephus take it so (‘EAccoaiog Tmapend oy 
ele wéoove Tove éxVnobc). There is no need of as- 


suming that pay stood in the text originally in 


the place of ros, as Thenius does, for DN is of- 


ten used in the singular for the Syrian army (ver. 
9; 1 Kings xxii. 35), and is construed with the 
verb in the singular (1 Sam. x. 14, 15; Isai. vii. 2), 
—And he smote them with blindness, 7. ¢., they 
were put into a state in which, although they had 
their sight, yet they did not see him (Klisha), @ e., 
did not recognize him. Jarcur: They saw, but did 
not know (y 3‘) what they saw. Cf. Gen, xix. iL 
(Luke xxiv. 16; Isai. vi. 10).—On ver. 19 Keil 
says: “ Blisha’s untrue declaration : ‘ This is not 
the way,’ must he judged like every other military 
stratagem, by means of which the enemy are de- 
ceived;” hut, as Thenius well replies: ‘‘ There is 
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no untruth in the words of Elisha; for his home 
was not in Dothan, where he was only residing 
temporarily, but in Samaria; and the words ‘to 
the man’ may well mean: to his house.” Jose- 
phus understood the passage correctly ; he says: 
“Wlisha asked them whom they had come to seek. 
When they answered: ‘The prophet Elisha,” ra- 
padacew wréoyero, ei mpdc tiv TOA, ev n Toy YAEL 
ov (4. e., where he is to be found), axoAowdijcecav 
Wro. 
the Syrians might understand otherwise than as 
he meant :t, but he did not pretend in the least to 
be anything else than what he was. That they 
did not know him was a divine dispensation. not 
the result of an untruth uttered by him. How 
could the ‘‘man of God,” after repeated prayers to 
Jehovah, straightway permit himself a falsehood, 
and try, by this means, to save himself from dan- 
ger? If he saw, as his companion did, horses and 
chariots of fire round about him, and if he was 
thus assured of the divine protection, then he 
needed for his deliverance neither a falseliood nor 
a stratagem. The Syrians wanted to take him 
eaptive; instead of that he, by tle help of God, 
captured them all; not, however, as is usually the 
ease in such a ruse, to their harm or ruin, but, af- 
ter he has shown them that they could not capture 
him, “the prophet in Israel” (ver. 12), he takes 
them under,his protection, repays evil with good 
(ver. 22), and shows them by this very means the 
man whom they are seeking. 

Ver. 21. And the king of Israel . .. . 
when he saw them, &c. The address: ‘ My 
father,” does not presuppose any filial relationship, 
but is rather amere title (Clericus: sie honerts causa 
dicitur). Wveu Benhadad is called “ thy (Elisha’s) 
son,” by Hazael (chap. viii. 9). The prophet-dis- 
ciples ealled their master ‘‘ father,” and this be- 
cause it was the ordinary title of the chief of the 
prophets, somewhat as the same word is oceasion- 
ally used now-a-days. The repetition of ADN ex- 


presses the eager desire to smite them. Elisha’s 
words (ver. 22): wen &e., are taken by many ex- 
positors as a question [as in the E. V.], the idea 
being: if thou dost not even put to death those 
whom thou hast captured with bow and spear, 
how canst thou slay these ? (Thenius, Keil). Such 
a question, however, would be very extraordinary ; 
for if Jehoram was not accustomed to put to death 
even those who had been made captive in battle, 
why should he ask whether he should kill these, 
who had fallen into his hands without a combat? 
It seems more probable, on the contrary, that he 
was accustomed to put captives to death, in ac- 
cordance with the prevalent war-usage of the time 
(Deut. xx. 13), and he raises the question, in the 
present extraordinary case, only out of considera- 
tion for the prophet. and because he does not trust 
his own judgment in the unprecedented cireum- 
stances. The Vulgate gives the sense correctly: 
non percuties ; neque enim cepisti eos gladio et arcu tuo, 
ut percutias. The objection that 7, the article, could 
not have patach before & cannot be held to be 
decisive against this interpretation; the Massoretes 
themselves took 7 as the article (Gesen. Lex. s. ». 
in; De Wette). [I take 7 to be the interrogative 
(Ewald, § 104, b', but agree with the above inter- 
pretation. “If thou shouldst put these to death, 
would it be a case of slaying prisoners of war?” 
t.¢., couldst thou justify it by Deut. xx. 13 ?—W. 


He certainly used a form of speech which | 








G.S.] No one doubts that AyD AND, in ver. 23, 


signifies the preparation of a meal. The only dis- 
agreement is as to the connection of this significa: 
tion with the fimdamental meaning of the root 
According to Thenius the root is 933, which, with 
its derivatives, always refers to something round; 
hence, nia the circle of guests. According to 


Keil, 495, to dig, gradually acquired the meav- 


ing: to prepare, make ready, so that it onght here 
to be rendered: puravit apparatum magnum. Ac- 
cording to Dietrich (in Gesen. Lex. s. v.), the cog- 
nate dialects lead to the idea of bringing together 
or uniting, which, he thinks, is the fundamental 
idea ina banquet. Cf cena from Kow7.—The re- 
sult of Klisha’s act was that, from this time on, the 
raids of the Syrians ceased, not indeed because the 
magnanimity of the Israelites shamed them, but 
because they had found out that they could not 
accomplish anything by these expeditions, but 
rather brought themselves into circumstances of 
great peril. 

Ver. 24. And it came to pass after this, &c. 
Josephus correctly states the connection between 
the passage which begins with ver. 24, and what 
precedes, as follows: kpioa wév ovbKéte Siéyow TA 
tov "Iopanditov éeniyerpeivy Baoidei, tov "EAicaiov 
dedoikOc* davepac dé ToAEMEIv Expwe, TO TAAVIEL TAC 
otpatiac Kat TH Cuvaper vouiluv mrepiécecoSar Taw 
roAeniwv, Nevertheless, an interval of some years 
must be supposed to have elapsed between the two 
incidents. Ben-Hadad is not an appellative, like 
Pharaoh; it is the same king who is mentioned 
in 1 Kings xx. 1. In order to show the depth 
of the distress from the famine, the writer states 
the price of things which are not ordinarily arti- 
cles of food. The worst part of an animal, which, 
at best, was unclean, the head of an ass, sold for 
80 shekels, according to Bertheau and Keil, 35 
thalers ($25.20), according to Thenius 53 thalers, 
20 ser. ($38.64). In like manner, m a famine 
among the Cadusians, Plutarch (Artumerxes, xxiv.) 
tells that the head of an ass was scarcely to be 
bought for 60 drachme, whereas, ordinarily, the 
entire animal only cost 25 or 230 drachmze. The 
price of a mouse rose to 200 denarii in Casalinum, 
when it was besieged by Hannibal (Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. viii. 57; Valer. Max., vii. 6)—There is no 
doubt that D)~4N, ze, D9) MN, means “dove’s | 

Tae 


dung,” and not “dove’s food” (PLerleh. and Calw. 
Bibel); the only question is, whether this is to be 
taken literally, or whether it is a designation of a 
very insignificant species of pease. Bochart main- 
tains the latter (//ieroz. ii. 44), and he appeals to 
the fact that Ap is really a measure of grain: so 


also Clericus, Dathe, Michaelis, and others. The 
Arabs call the herba aleali “ sparrow’s dung.” Cel- 
sius (/ierobot. ii. p. 30), on the contrary, main- 
tains the literal meaning, which is supported by 
the keri D3, Jluxus, profluvium columborum 


(a") from the Chald. 3371, to’ flow), & eaphemism 


for the chetib. So also Ewald and Thenius; the 
latter says: ‘‘If snipe’s dung is eaten as a luxury, 
necessity may well make dove’s dung (2 Kings 
xviii. 27; Joseph. Bella. Jud. v. 13, 7) acceptable.” 
Gesenius and Keil do not decide. We jncline te 
the interpretation which makes it a kind of yvege- 
table. Supposing even that dung was collected 
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for food, as was the case, according to Josephus, 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, why should dove’s 
dung be especially used? There is, moreover, no 
instance of dove’s dung having been used as food, 
and sold at so high a price. The meanest form of 
vegetable seems to be here put in contrast with 
the meanest form of flesh. The vegetable proba- 
bly took its name from the similarity of color 


ahuhie) and form, as in the case of the German 


eufelsdreck (assafetida). Cab is the smallest He- 
brew dry-measure; according to Bertheau, it is 
equivalent to 27.58 cubie inches (Paris), and, ac- 
cording to Bunsen, to 56.355. Five shekels are 
equal to 2 thir. 2 sgr. ($1.49, Keil), or 3 thir. 10 
sgr. ($2.40, Thenius). 


Ver. 26. And as the King of Israel was 
passing by, &c. The wall of the city was very 
thick; the garrison of the city stood upon it; the 
king went thither in order to visit the posts, or to 
observe the movements of the enemy.—If the 


Lord do not help thee, whence, ce. Ox is taken 


here, by many, in its ordinary signification, ne: 
May the Lord not help thee! ¢@. ¢., perdat te Jehovah 
(Clericus). If this is correct, the king invokes a 
curse upon her (Josephus: opysoveic éxypdacato 
ovTy Tov Vedv). The following words, however, 
“Whence,” &c., do not coincide with this interpre- 
tation. The. same is the case if we translate, 
with Maurer, vereor, ut Deus te servet. Keil’s trans- 


‘ lation: No! let Jehovah help thee! (7. e., do not 


ask me, let, &c.) is still more inadmissible, for by 
must not be separated from yyy), with which it 


is connected by amakkeph. It evidently stands 


here for x5 DN (Ew. § 355, b), and the meaning 


is: ‘‘On the general supposition that there is no 
help for her: ‘If God does not help thee, how 
can I?’” (Thenius), Cassel’s interpretation of 
the words as a ‘rebellious invocation of God,” is 
entirely mistaken: ‘‘ Let God help thee: why does 
not the Eternal, whom ye have in Israel, and who 
has always revealed himself here, help thee? 
Where is He, then, that he may help us?” They 
are rather words of despair.—Out of the barn- 
floor or out of the wine-press? as much as to 
say: with corn or with wine? (Gen. xxvii. 28, 37); 


not, corn and oil, for 3p is wine-press (Prov. ili. 


10). [The distress has reached a point where 
God’s interposition alone can provide food. If 
He does not interpose, how can I satisfy thy hun- 
ger? from the threshing-floor or the wine-press— 
the only human resources in case of hunger? Thou 
knowest that these are exhausted, and that the 
limits of my power of relief have been passed. 
Address thyself, therefore, to God. If He does 
not help thee, much less can I. The difficulty of 
the passage is one that is common enough. There 
is an unexpressed premise, viz., the circumstances 
of the case, which are vividly present to the mind 
of both hearer and speaker, and an unexpressed 
conclusion, viz., the proper inference to be drawn, 
or the proper conduct to be pursued, in the prem- 
ises. The first speaker has drawn a false infer- 
ence from the facts, and the question aims to lead 


him to a correct judgment. Hence by is used, very 
nearly in the sense of xb ON .—W.G.S.] "When 





the woman had, probably, replied to the king that 
she did not demand food of him, but appealed to 
him as judge, he asked her: What aileth thee? 
Thereupon she relates the horrible incident, in 
which the existing misery had attained its height. 
The other woman had hidden her child, not in 
order to consume it alone, but in order to save it. 
Her act reminds us of 1 Kings iii. 26. 

Ver. 30. He rent his clothes, &c., as a sign of 
horror and of grief. As he stood upon the wall, 
and therefore could be seen by all, the people ob- 
served that he had sackcloth next his body, like 
Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 27, under the royal garment, 
which he tore open. Sackcloth was usually worn 
next the skin (Isai. xx. 2, 3), only the prophets and 
preachers of repentance appear to have worn it 
over the under-garment, because in their case it 
was an Official dress, and so needed to be seen 
(Winer, 7.-W.-B. ii, s. 352). The sentence: He 
passed by upon the wall, is not, according to 
Thenius, to be connected with what follows, but, 
as the athnach shows, with what goes before. Je- 
horam did not wear sackcloth in order to make a 
show before the people, for they could not see it 
before he tore the cloak which was above it; nei- 
ther did he wear it out of genuino penitent feeling, 
for, in that case, he could not have sworn, with sack- 
cloth upon his body, to put to death the prophet, 
whom he had called “Father,” and to whom he was — 
under such deep obligations. He wished, by means 
of this external action, to turn aside the wrath of 
God; “He thought that he had done enough, by 
this external self-chastisement, to satisfy God, and 
he wished now, in a genuine heathen disposition, 
to be revenged upon Elisha, since he learned from 
this story that the famine had not ceased” (Von 
Gerlach). It is not necessary to understand that 
Elisha had distinctly demanded that he should put 
on the garment of penitence (Ewald); perhaps the 
prophet had only exhorted generally to penitence, 
and the king, in order to put an end to the dis- 
tress, had put ou sackcloth. He became enraged 
at the prophet, partly because he believed himself 
deceived by him, if he, as we may suppose, had 
given the advice not to surrender the city [If 
it had not been for him (Elisha), he (the king) 
would long before have surrendered the city on 
conditions,” Ewald], but to rely upon the help of 
Jehovah, and partly because he thought that the 
prophet might have put an end to the distress if 
he had chosen, and thereby might have prevented 
the horrible crime of the women. The oath re- 
minds one of tliat of Jezebel against Elijah (1 
Kings xix. 2). 

Ver. 32. But Blisha sat in his house, &c. The 
narrative in vers. 30-33 seems to be somewhat 
condensed, and to require to be supplemented. 
This, however, can be done with tolerable cer- 
tainty from the context. The sentence: Blisha 
sat in his house, and the elders sat with him, 
is a parenthesis; the following, and he, namely, 
the king (not Elisha, as Késter and Cassel sup- 
pose), sent, &c., joins directly on to ver. 31. 


DPI can only refer to the magistrates of the 


city, not to the prophets or prophet-disciples (Jo- 
sephus). They had not been sent in order to re- 
port to Elisha how far matters had come in the 
city (Cassel), but had betaken themselves to the 
prophet, since no one any longer could give coun- 
sel, in the great distress, in order to take his ad: 
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vice, and to beg for his assistance. While they 


were thus assembled the king sent a man, wpbn, 


not, before him (Luther and others), but, from his 
presence, 7. e., one of those men who stood before 
him, and, as servants, waited for his commands 
(1 Kings x. 8; Dan. i. 4, 5), just as we see in Gen. 
xli. 46. This man was to behead Elisha, in fulfil- 
ment of the oath which the king had sworn in his 
excitement. Perceiving in spirit what was being 
done (as in chap. v. 26), the prophet says to the 
elders: See ye, %. e, do ye know, &e. He ap- 
plies to Jehoram the significant epithet: son of 
a murderer; as by descent, so also in disposition, 
is hea son of Ahab, the murderer of the proph- 
ets, and of the innocent Naboth (1 Kings xxi. 19); 
jilius patrizat. With the words : Is not the scund, 
&c., Elisha straightway announces that the king 
will follow upon the heels of the messenger (cf. 1 
Kings xiv. 6), and he calls upon the elders not to 
let in the messenger until the king himself comes. 

Ver. 33. And while he yet talked with 
them, &c. ‘The first question is, whav is the guh- 


ject of ON? If we take qacion to be the sub- 


ject, then we must suppose, as Thenius, Cassel, 
and others do, that the messenger speaks the 
words: ‘This evil is of the Lard,” &c¢., as the 
mouthpiece of the king, since they certainl7 are 
the words of the latter. This, however, is, in the 
first place, very forced, because he must have ex- 
pressed it by saying: The king commands me to 
say to you, &c., but it is imperatively excluded by 
the consideration that the king, according to chap. 
vii. 17, was present, and so the messenger could 
not speak in his name, in his presence. Ewald, 


taking account of vii. 17, wishes to read qéon 
for qabon, but then the affirmation that the mes- 


senger, whom the elders were to restrain until 
the arrival of the king, really came, would be 
wenting from the text. The simplest course 


seems to be to supply qtnn as the subject of 
ross) (there is an athnach after whys) and to sup- 


plement the text here by what is stated in vii. 17. 
The sense would then be: And the king, who had 
followed close upon his messenger, said, &e. Why 
did the king follow his servant? Certainly not 
“‘in order to see what was the result of his com- 
mand ” (Ewald); nor, ‘‘in order to be assured that 
his commands had been executed” (Kisenlohr) ; 
but, on the contrary, ‘‘in order to restrain the exe- 
cution of a command which he had givem in an 
excess of rage” (Keil). Even Josephus says: 
“Jehoram repented of the wrath against the 
prophet, which had overcome him, and, as he 
feared lest the messenger might have already exe- 
euted his commands, he hastened to prevent it, if 
possible.”—Behold, this evil is of the Lord, &c., 
4. €,, Jehovah has brought it to this pass that 
mothers slay and eat their own children; what 
further shall I then hope for or expect from Him? 
By these words, “he means to show the prophet 
that he no longer refuses to recognize the chastis- 
ing hand of God in the prevailing distress, and 
then he desires to learn from him whether the di- 
vine wrath will noi be turned aside, and whether 
the distressed city may not hope for aid” (Krum- 
macher). To these verba luwiminis pene desperuntis 





(Vatablus), Elisha replies in chap. vii. 1, with a 
promise of immediate and extraordinary deliver 
ance. The interpretation: The distress is so great 
that no help can any longer be hoped for, so that 
nothing remains but to surrender the city; thon, 
however, who hast prophesied falsely, and hast 
vainly promised help, and therefore art to blame 
for the calamity, thou shouldst justly suffer deatk 
(Seb. Smith, and similarly Thenius), is entirely 
mistaken. If this were the sense, Hlisha’s solemn 
promise would seem to have been forced from him 
by the threat of death, whereas it rather serves tc 
shame the king, who had doubted of Jehovah, 
and is, therefore, an answer fully worthy of the 
prophet. Jehoram had already given up his plan 
of murder when he followed his messenger. [His 
despair is, to a certain extent, intended as an ex 
cuse for his murderous project. It is as if he had 
said: God sends me only calamity upon calamity. 
Is it strange that my faith deserts me, and that I 
can no longer heve or believe that God will ulti- 
mately help? This despair produced the blind and 
senseless rage against thee. I have recovered 
from that madness, but how can I hope longer? 
This hope seems only to delay the catastrophe, 
and to make it worse the longer it is deferred. 
The prophet answers the despair by a new, defi- 
nite, and confident prediction.—W. G. 8.] 

Chap. vii. ver. 1. Hear ye the word cf the 
Lord, &c. The solemnity and distinctness with 
which the prophet addresses the king, the elders, 
and the others who are present, must not be over- 


looked.—On FIND see note on 1 Kings xviii. 32.— 
ve 


In the gate of Samaria, 7. e., the place where the 
market was usually held (Winer, &.-W.-B. ii. s. 


616). On vabyin and the following form of speech 
see note on 1 Kings ix, 22, and 2 Kings y. 18. In- 
stead of qed, all the versions read qoon , which, 


according to ver. 17 and 2 Kings y. 18, is the cor- 
rect reading; the dative gives no sense.—The 
words of the ‘‘lord” in ver. 2 are the scoff and 
jest of unbelief; Jehovah will indeed open win- 
dows in heaven, and cause it to rain barley and 
meal! will that come to pass? Thenius connects 
the two sentences ihus: /‘Supposing even that the 
Lord should make windows in heaven, will this 
(viz., the promised cheapness and plenty) even 
then come to pass?” ‘This interpretation finds in 
the words only doubt, and not bitter scorn, but, 
from the threat with which Elisha answers, it 
seems that the latter must be included. ‘‘ Win- 
dows in heaven” may be an allusion to Gen. vii. 
dal 

Ver. 3. Four leprous men, cf. Levit. xiii. 46; 
Numb. v. 2 sg. No one any longer brought them 
food from the city, and they were not permitted tu 
enter it. In order to escape death from hunger, 
they proposed to go over to the camp of the enemy 
at dusk, when they would not be seen from the 
city. That supa (ver. 5) does not mean “early 


in the morning ” (Luther), is clear from vers. 9 and 


12 Oy; in ver. 6, can only be understood of a 
continuous and increasing rushing and roaring in 
the air, by which the Syrians were deceived. 
There are instances, even now-a-days, that people 
in certain mountainous regions regard a rushing 
and roaring sound, such as is sometimes heard 
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there, as a sign of a coming war.—On the kings 
of the Hittites, see note on 1 Kings x. 29. The 
slight remains of the nations of the Hittites hav- 
ing been subjugated by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 20), 
we have to understand that reference is made here 
not, as Thenius thinks, to ‘‘an independent rem- 
nant of this people, living near their ancient home 
(Gen. xv. 20; Numb. xiii. 29), towards the river of 
Egypt,” but, to an independent Canaanitish tribe, 
which had withdrawn into the northern part of 
Palestine. ‘“ ‘The kings of the Egyptians’ must 
not be understood too literally; they are only in- 
voluntarily mentioned for the sake of the balance 
of the phrases” (Thenius). Both expressions are 
only meant to convey, in general terms, the idea 
that people from the north and from the south are 
on the march to the assistance of the Israelites, so 
that danger threatens the Syrians upon all sides. 
[It is worth while to notice also the graphic force 
which is given to the story by quoting what pur- 
port to be the exact speeches of all the parties. 
We are told just what Elisha said, and what the 
officer said, and what the lepers said, and finally 
what the Syrians said, as if the speeches had been 
recorded at the time they were uttered. But how 
could any one tell what the Syrians said in their 
encampment at night? Lvidently the writer puts 
himself in the place of the Syrians, and imagines 
what their interpretation of any sudden alarm 
would be. Instead of stating this in the flat and 
colorless form in which a modern historian would 
state it: The Syrians thought that some one was 
coming to help the Israelites—he gives the speech 
in what purport to be the exact words. The men- 
tion of the king of the Hittites is very strange. 
No such nation as the Hittites any longer existed, 
and the kinss of Egypt did not interfere in Asiatic 
affairs throughout this entire period. Yet we 
should expect that the Hebrew writer would as- 
cribe to the Syrians such fears as they would be 
- likely to have under the cireumstances.—W. G. 8.] 


On py yo bys see note on 1 Kings xix. 3. 


Wen 9. Then they said one to another, &c. 
After they had satisfied their hunger and loaded 
themselves with booty, it occurred to them that 
oficium civium est, ea indicare, quae ad salutem pub- 
Uicam pertivent (Grotius)s They were justly anx- 
ious lest they might be punished if they should 
longer conceal the joyful intelligence from the king 
and the city.—In ver. 16, Thenius wishes to read, 


with all the oriental versions, Wy, watclimen, 


instead of Ty, because ond follows. 


and Keil take the singular collectively for the body 
of persons who were charged with the guard of 


—The subject of $79", ver. 11, is not the 


Maurer 


the city. 


speaker among the lepers, but the soldier on guard, 
He could not leave his post, so he ealled to the 
other soldiers who were within the gate, and they | 
then gave news of the occurrence to the guards in j 
the palace. The attendants of the mistrustful king 
(ver. 12) give him very sensible advice, the sum 
of which is, ‘“‘ However it may turn out, nothing 
worse can happs n to the troops we send out than 
jhas already happened to many others, or than will 
yet happen to the rest” (Berleb. Bibel). HM Pive/Mis 
here as it is in Isai. xxx. 17; 1 Cor. xiv. 19; Levit. 
xxvi. 8, a general designation of a small number. 
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The origin of this use of language is probably that 
five, as the half of ten, is opposed to this number, 
which expresses perfection and completeness, to 
denote the imperfect and incomplete: so that it 
means a few horses. According to ver. 14 (twe 
chariots) there were not five, but four. Two cha- 
riots, or equipages, were sent, in order, we may 
suppose, that if one were captured, the other might 
quickly bring the news. 

Ver. 16 sg. And the people went out, &c. 
We may well imagine with what eagerness. The 
king had given to his adjutant (ver. 2) command to 
maintain order, but the people trod him down in 
the gate. He was not “crushed in the crowd,” 
Kyald states, but trodden under foot (D129 Isai. 


xli. 25). This can hardly have taken place unin- 
tentionally, for why should it have happened just 
to him? Probably the eager and famished people 
would not listen to his commands, and bore down 
his attempts to control them. The repetition of 
the prophet’s prediction (vers. 1 and 2) in vers, 18 
and 19, shows what weight the narrative lays upon 
its fulfilment. It is meant to be, as it were, ‘a 
finger of warning to unbelief” (Calwer Bibel), and 
designates this fulfilment as the object and the 
main point of the entire narrative. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. With the story of these two incidents now, 
we pass, in this séswmé of the prophetical acts of 
Elisha (see above, LHistorical on chap. iv), to those 
which bear upon the political circumstances and for- 
tunes of the nation and of its king. YVirst come those 
which are connected with its foreign affairs, The 
especial danger from without was from the Syrians. 
Benhadad was the chief and bitterest enemy, who 
was evidently determined to subjugate Israel. He 
did not succeed in this; he only served as a rod of 
chastisement to bring back the king and the peo- 
ple from their apostasy to their God. Jehovah rese 
cued them again and again from his hand; not by 
the hand of the king, nor by mighty armies, nor 
by great generals, but by the ‘‘man of God,” the 
prophet, in order that all might perceive that sal- 
vation from the might of the sworn foe was not a 
work of hnman strength or wisdom, but was due 
to Him alone, the God of Israel, to testify of whom 
was HElisha’s calling. The two incidents belong 
together, for one of them shows how his secret 
plans and cunning plots, and the other, how his 
open assaults, with the employment of the entire 
force at his disposal, were brought to naught by 
the intervention of the prophet. If anything could 
have done it, these extraordinary proofs of the 
might, the faithfulness, and the long-suffering of 
tehovah, ought to have brought Jehoram to a re- 
vognition of his fault, and to reformation (chap. iL 
3). This is the point of view from which both nar- 

ratives must be considered. 

2. In the first incident, Elisha appears in the 


dislinct character of a seer, M84, which was the 


older name for a x23 (1 Sam. ix. 9). He “seem? 


the place where the Syrians have determined to 
encamp, not once, only, but as often as they formed 
a plan, and, when they came to take him captive, 
he saw the heavenly protecting powers, and, at his 
prayer, the eyes of his attendant were opened, so 
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that he, too, saw them, whereas the enemy were 
struck with blindness. This gift of secret sight, 
while one is in clear possession of all the faculties 
of consciousness, is similar to that of prophecy. 
Both are effects of the spirit of Jehovah, which 
non semper tungil corda prophetarwm, nec de omnibus 
(Syra), nec datur illis per modum habitus, sic wt est in 
artifice (Sanctius). The prophet only sees what 
others do not see when Jehovah grants it to him, 
and his sight does not apply to all things whatso- 
ever, nor to all events, as its legitimate objects, 
but only to those things which pertain directly or 
indirectly to the relation to Jehovah and to the 
guidance of the people of Israel as a nation, or as 
individuals. [Moreover, it is not in the power of 
the prophet, by any physical and ever-ayailable 
means, to bring about this state of the soul at will]. 
This sight is therefore something entirely different 
from so-callea clairvoyance, which has nothing in 
common with divine revelation. It may be asked 
why Ilisha, who saw the places where the Syrians 
would encamp, and would attack Israel, did not 
also foresee their coming to Dothan, and the dan- 
ger which threatened him of being captured by 
them, Cassel (lisa, s. 116) is of the opinion that 
“he must have known it; yet he remained at Do- 
than and awaited the hostile emissaries: he knev 
that there were more with him than all the eue- 
mies together could muster.” This opinion, how- 
ever, has no foundation in the text. On the con- 
trary, it is clearly declared that the arrival of the 
Syrians was not observed until the morning, and 
that it was totally unexpected. If Elisha had 
known beforehand, by a divine revelation, that 
they were coming, he would have regarded it as a 
direction to escape from the threatening dange:, 
and not to remain any longer in Dothan, as Elijah 
once fled from Jezreel (1 Kings xix. 3), and Joseph 
from Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 14). The great danger 
which suddenly came upon him, without his knowl- 
edge or fault, wasa trial of faith for him and for his 
attendant. - While the latter fell into anxiety and 
terror on account of it, Elisha showed himself a 
true ‘man of God” in that he trusted firmly in lis 
Lord and God, and spoke courageously to his com- 
panion: “Fear not.” In this firm faith he expe- 
rienced the truth of what is written in Ps. xxxiv. 
4, and xci. 11. 

8. Lhe conduct of Elisha towards the band of 
Syrians, which had been sent out against him, is 
not, as might at first appear, a mere pendant to the 
similar incident in Elijah’s history (chap. i. 9-16). 
It cannot even be compared with it, for the per- 
sons and the circumstances are of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. The emissaries, who were sent 
to take [lijah captive, were sent out by a king of 
Tsrael, who despised the God of Israel, and sought 
succor from the Fly-god of the Philistines. They 
were also themselves Israelites who, being of alike 
disposition with their king, mocked the prophet of 
Jeliovah. Under these circumstances an act of 
kindness and forgiveness on the part of -the 
prophet, whose high calling it was to pronounce, 
by word and deed, the judgment of God upon all 
apostasy, would have been a renunciation of his 
calling (see above, p. 6). Benhadad, on the other 
hand, was a heathen, who did not know the liv- 
ng God of Israel. His troops were blind in- 
struments of his will, who did not know what they 
were doing, and did not scoff at the God of Israel, 
or at his prophet. Besides, Elisha’s act was not 











merely a piece of good-nature and magnanimity, 
it was rather a prophetical act, in the strict sense 
of the words, which had no other aim than to glo- 
rify the God of Israel. Not for his own sake dié@ 
Elisha pray Jehovah to smite the Syrians with 
blindness, but in order that he might lead them to 
Samaria. The thanks for their surrender into the 
hands of the king were due, not to him, but to 
Jehovah, Jehoram was to learn once more to 
recognize the faithfulness and might of Jehovah, . 
and to be convinced that there was a prophet in 
Israel (chap. v. 8), from the fact that these dan- 
gerous enemies were delivered into his hands with- 
out a blow. On the other hand, Benhadad and 
the Syrians were to learn that they could not ac- 
complish anything, with all their cunning plots, 
against the “prophet that is in Israel” (ver. 12), 
and much less, against Him whose servant and 
witness this prophet was. From this time on, 
therefore, they ceased their raids, as is expressly 
stated in ver. 23. The release, entertainment, and 
dismissal of the troops was a deep mortification to 
them. The slaughter of the captives, on the con- 
trary, would have frustrated the purpose of the 
prophet’s act. 

4. The miraculous features of this story some 
have attempted to explain, that is, to do away with, 
in various ways. Knobel (Der Proph. der Hebr., ii. 
ss. 92, 98 sq.) remarks upon the incident as fol- 
lows: ‘Inasmuch as Klisha had extended his jour- 
neys as far as Syria (chap. viii. 7), he had gained 
information of the plans of the Syrians against 
Israel. This information, as a good patriot, he did 
not fail to make known to his king. He led the 
Syrians, who do not appear to have known either 
him or the locality, to Samaria. The inability to 
recognize the person as Elisha, or the place as Do- 
than, was, inasmuch as the safety of a man of God 
was at stake, caused by God; all the more, seeing 
that it appeared to be extraordinary and miracu- 
lous that they should not see that which was di- 
rectly before their eves. The cessation of this 
inability was then an opening of their eyes by 
God. Sudden insight into things which have lorg 
been before the eyes and yet have. not been per- 
ceived, the Hebrews regarded as being directly 
given by God. The horses and chariots 
of fire in the narrative are a purely mythical fea- 
ture.” This explanation is almost more difficult to 
explain than the narrative itself. Nothing is said 
anywhere about frequent journeys of Hlisha to 
Syria. Only one such journey is mentioned, and that 
later (chap. vill. 7). He could only have gained 
knowledge of Benhadad’s plans from his imme- 
diate and most familiar circle of attendants. These 
attendants, however, reject any hypothesis of 
treachery, and cannot explain Klisha’s knowledge 
in any way except on the ground that he is a 
“prophet,” @ ¢., himself sees the things which are 
plotted in the king’s bed-chamber. So far from 
conspiring with Elisha, these servants of Benha- 
dad find out his place of abode, and so bring about 
the attempt to capture him. Then, when a com- 
pany is sent to Dothan, and really arrives there, 
they must have known where the place was, and 
that they were there and not elsewhere. Further- 
more, how could, not a single individual, but a 
whole company, allow themselves to be deceived 
by aman who was unknown to them, and to be 
led a vay five hours’ journey without getting “ in- 
sight into that which was directly before their 
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eyes?” The fiery horses and chariots, finally, are 
a symbolic but not a mythical feature (see above, 
p. 14). Ewald’s explanation is much more prob- 
able than this rationalistic interpretation. Accord- 
ing to him, Elisha proved himself ‘‘ the most faith- 
ful counsellor, and the most reliable defence of 
the king and people, by pursuing the plans of 
the Arameans with the sharpest eye, and by frus- 
trating them often single-handed, by means of his 
sure foresight and tireless watchfulness. The mem- 
ory of this activity is preserved in chap. vi. 8 sq., 
where we have a vigorous sketch of it, as it had 
taken form in the popular imagination.” If, how- 
ever, the prophet’s second-sight, which is the central 
point of the entire story, is a product only of the 
popular imagination which, ata later time, wrought 
upon the story, then we no longer have history 
before us, and the ‘‘man of God,” who is espe- 
cially presented to us as seer and prophet, sinks 
down into a wise and prudent statesman. It would 
then be an enigma how he could have ‘sure fore- 
bodings” of the presence of the enemy at this or 
that place, and could give them out as certain 
facts. According to Koster, the gift of sight, 
which was imparted to the companion of Hlisha, 
at the prayer of the latter, is only a ‘‘ beautiful 
representation of the idea that the eye of faith 
sees the sure protection of God where, to the vul- 
gar eye, allis dark.” In like manner Thenius says: 
“Tt is a glorious thought, that the veil of earthly 
nature is here lifted for a moment, for a child of 
earth, that he may cast a look upon the workings 
ot the divine Providence.” But here we have not 
an idea, be it ever so beautiful, clothed in history, 
but an historical fact. The prayer of Elisha does 
not mean: Give him faith in the sovereignty of 
divine Providence; or: Strengthen this faith in 
him; but: Give him power to see that which, in 
the ordinary course of things, it is not permitted to 
aman to see. His companion then sees, not the 
thought-image of his own brain, but that which 
Jehovah allows him to see in symbolic form. In 
like manner it was a dispensation of Providence 
that the Syrians did not see, in spite of their open 
eyes. ['The author vindicates the literal historic- 
al accuracy of the record, but his opponents bring 
out its practical importance. Let us suppose that, 
as a matter of historical fact, on a certain day, a 
certain man, under certain circumstances, looked 
up and saw in the air ‘chariots and horses of 
fire,” or something else, for which “chariots and 
horses of fire” is a symbolic expression. The 
practical religious importance of the incident lies 
in the fact that he was thereby convinced that 
God protects His own. The prophet’s object in his 
prayer could be none other than that he might be 
thus contirmed in the faith, and the edification of 
the story depends upon these two deductions: 
God protects His servants; and, to the eye of 
faith, this protection is evident, when earthly eyes 
see it not.—W. G. 8.] 

5. The narrative of the second incident gives us 
information of the great famine in Samaria during 
the siege by the Syrians. It is impossible not to 
perceive the intention of showing, in the descrip- 
tion of this siege, how the threats in Levit. xxvi. 
26-29, and Dent. xxviii. 51-53, against transeres- 
sions of the covenant, were here fulfilled; for the 
separate incidents, which are here referred to, 
correspond literally to those threats. The famine, 
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and especially the abominable crimes which it oc- 
casioned, referred back to those threats, so that 
they forced the people to observe the violation of 
the covenant, and the great guilt of king and peo- 
ple, and, in so far, were the strongest possible 
warning to return to the God whom they had 
abandoned. As for the abomination wrought by 
the two women, nothing like it occurs anywhere 
but in the history of Israel; at least, no one has 
yet been able to cite any incident of the kind from 
profane history. According to Lament. ii. 20; iv. 
10 (cf Jerem. xix. 9; Ezech. v. 10), something 
similar seems to have occurred during the siege 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv.; 
Jerem. xxxix.); and Josephus (Bell. Jud., vi. 34} 
relates that, at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, a noble lady slew her child and ate a part of 
it, an action which filled even the Romans with hor- 
ror, and caused Titus to declare that he would not 
permit ‘‘that the sun should shine upon a city on 
earth in which mothers nourished themselves with 
such food.” That such abominations were perpe-» 
trated precisely among that people which had been 
thought worthy to be the bearer of the revelation 
and knowledge of the one living God, only proves 
that if such a people once falls away from its God, 
it sinks deeper than another which does not know 
Him, but adores dumb idols. 

6. The deliverance of Samaria, like that of the 
three kings in the war with the Moabites, did not 
take place by a miracle, in the accurate sense of 
the word, but it belongs, nevertheless, as that does, 
in the rank of the events which bear witness to 
the special divine governance of Israel (see 
above, p. 36). Josephus’ opinion that God raised 
a great tumult in the ears of the Syrians (#pyero 
6 Wedc Krimov dpudtov Kal brAwy Tai¢ aKoaic ab- 
rav évnyetv) does not agree with the text, which 
distinctly mentions a real and strong roaring. Still 


less is bin to be rendered by ‘trumor” (Knobel: 


“The Syrians raised the siege suddenly, hecause 
they heard a rumor that the Egyptians and Hit- 
tites were on the march against them”). The 
threefold repetition of the word, which, moreover, 
never means rumor, is against this interpretation. 
As for the prediction of deliverance, by Elisha, 
that can never be explained on naturalistic grounds. 
Knobel leaves it undecided ‘“ whether Elisha, who 
probably had intrigues with the Syrians, sue- 
ceeded in starting such a report among them, or 
whether, in reality, an hostile army was advancing 
upon the Syrians, of which fact Elisha had infor- 
mation.” The first hypothesis falls to the ground 
when we consider that it was no “rumor” at 
all, but arushing and roaring noise, which the Syr- 
ians heard. The alternative is just as unfounded, 
for all the external communications of the -city 
were cut off, and the approaching army, of which, 
however, history makes no mention, must have 
been so near already that the noise of its march 
would be heard, not only in the Syrian camp, but 
also in Samaria; or, can we conceive that Hlisha 
might have ordered up an Egyptian and Hittite 
army, over night, and that this might have marched 
at once? Hwald’s notion that the prophet’s prom- 
ise of deliverance only shows the “lofty confi- 
dence” with which he met “the despairing com- 
plaints ” of the king, is equally unsatisfactory. It 
would have been more than foolhardy in the 


such as had hardly ever before been experienced, | prophet to proclaim, as the word of Jehovah, be- 
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fore the king, his attendants, and the elders, some- 
thing which he, after all, only guessed, and which 
was contrary to all probability. If his guess had 
not been realized, what would have become of him, 
and how would he have been disgraced in his 
character of prophet? What is more, he not only 
promised deliverance, but also foretold to him who 
scoffed at his promise: ‘Thou shalt see it with 
thine eyes, but shalt not eat thereof,” and the 
threat was fulfilled. The promise and the threat 
of the prophet form together the central point of 
the story; they are not mere incidental details, as 
is clear from the express repetition at the close. 
The truth of the occurrence, which no one doubts, 
stands or falls with both together. The object of 
the story is, to show that there is a prophet in Is- 
rael (chap. v. 8), so that it appears, to say the 
least, very insipid to hold, with Koster, that ‘the 
moral of the story is: God can save by the most 
unexpected means, but the unbeliever has no 
share in such salvation.” [Chap. v. 8 cannot, with 
any justice, be cited as bearing upon the signifi- 
eance of this story. Its lesson is one much more 
nearly touching the ‘historical development of 
the plan of redemption ” than chap. v. It was im- 
portant that all should know that there were proph- 
ets of God in Israel, only to the end that they 
might believe what follows from this fact, viz., 
that God has a plan for the redemption of the 
world in which the Israelitish nation plays a prom- 
inent part: that He, therefore, is especially present 
among them by His prophets, and that their his- 
tory and fortunes, their calamities and chastise- 
ments, their mercies and deliverances, are inter- 
positions of God for the furtherance of His plan. 
The point of the incident before us is, that God 
would interpose to arrest a national calamity at the 
very crisis of its fulfilment, for the instruction, 
warning, and conversion of His people.—W. G. S.] 

7. King Jehoram presents himself, in both nar- 
ratives, just as he was described above (p. 34). 
He does not persecute the prophet; he rather lis- 
tens to his counsel, and addresses him as “ father” 
(chap. vi. 9, 21); but he never places himself de- 
eidedly on his side. ‘He stands an example of 
those who often permit themselves to be led, in 
their worldly affairs, by holy men, who admire 
them from a distance, who suspect the presence 
of a higher strength in them, but still hold them 
aloof and persist in their own ways” (Von Ger- 
lach). When the prophet leads the enemy into 
his hands without a blow, he becomes violent, and 
is eager to slaughter them all; then, however, he 
allows himself to be soothed, gives them enter- 
tainment, and permits them to depart in safety. 
At the siege of Samaria, the great distress of the 
city touches his heart. He puts on garments which 
are significant of grief and repentance, but then 
allows himself to be so overpowered by anger that, 
instead of seeking the cause of the prevailing 
misery in his own apostasy and that of the nation, 
he swears to put to death, without delay, the man 
[who had endeavored to fix his attention upon the 
true cause of the calamity, and] whom he had 
once addressed as ‘‘father.” Yet this anger is also 
of short duration. He repents of his oath, and 
hastens to prevent the murder, and asks Ilisha, 
trembling and despairing, if there is no further 
hope. He does not hear the promise of deliver- 
ance with scorn, as his officer does, but with hope 
and confidence. Then again, when the promised 
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deliverance is announced as actually present, he 
once more becomes doubtful and mistrustful, and 
his servants have to encourage him, and push hin 
on to a decision. Thus, at one moment elated, at 
another depressed, now good-natured and now 
hard and cruel, now angry and again despairing, 
now trustful and again distrustful, he never rises 
above a character of indecision, changeableness, 
and contrasted dispositions. He was indeed bet- 
ter than his father Ahab, but he was still a true 
son of this father (see 1 Kings xviii., Hist: § 6). In 
one thing only he was firm: ‘‘ He cleaved unto the 
sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, which made 
Israel to sin ; he departed not therefrom ” (chap. iii. 
3). Since, not to mention so many other proofs of 
the divine power, patience, and faithfulness, even 
the deliverance of Samaria from the greatest peril 
did not avail to bring him into other courses, judg- 
ment now came upon him and his dynasty, and the 
threat of the Law was fulfilled: ‘I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation ” (ix. xx. 5). He was the fourth 
member of the dynasty of Omri, or, as it is com- 
monly called, from the principal sovereign of 
the family, the house of Ahab. With lim, that 
dynasty ended (chap. ix. 10). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 8-23. The Lord is Hiding-place and Shield 
(Ps. exix. 114). (a) He brings to nought the plots 
of the crafty, so that they cannot accomplish them 
(Job v. 12), vers. 8-14. (b) “The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear Him, 
and delivereth them” (Ps. xxxiv. 7), vers. 15-19. 
(c) ‘The heathen are sunk down in the pit, that 
they made: in the net which they hid is theif own 
foot taken” (Ps. ix. 15; xxxv. 7), vers. 20-23.— 
Vers. 8-17. KruMMACHER: Hints of the Course of 
Things in Zion. (4) The revealed plot; () the 
military expedition against one man; (c) the peace- 
ful abode; (d) the cry of alarm; (e) the unveiled 
protection from above.—Ver. 8. Crampr: The 
heart of man plots its courses, but the Lord alone 
permits them to prosper. ‘‘ A man’s heart devis- 
eth his way; but the Lord directeth his steps” 
(Prov. xvi. 9). “There is no wisdom, nor under- 
standing, nor counsel against the Lord ”’ (Proy. xxi. 
30).—Let them undertake the enterprise as cun- 
ningly as they can, God leads to another end than 
that they seek (Isai. viii. 10).—*‘_In such and such 
a place shall be my camp” (Prov. xxvii. 1; James 
iv. 13-16).—Ver. 9. OstanpER: It is no treason to 
bring crafty and malicious plots to the light. It 
ig a sacred duty (Acts xxiii. 16). Beware of going 
into places where thou wilt be in jeopardy of soul 
and body. Be on thy guard when the enemy ad- 
vances, and “put on the whole armor of God” 
(Ephes. vi. 13 sq.).—Ver. 10. No one has ever re- 
eretted that he followed the advice of a man of 
God; on the contrary, many have thus been saved 
from ruin.—Ver. 11. Starke: When God brings 
to naught the plots of the crafty, they become en- 
raged, and, instead of recognizing the hand of 
God and humbling themselves, they lay the blame 
upon other men, and become more malicious and 
obstinate.—He who does not understand the ways 
of God, thinks that he sees human treason in what 
is ‘really God’s dispensation. Woe to the ruler 
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who cannot trust his nearest attendants (Ps. ci. 6, 
7).—Ver. 12. A heathen, in a foreign land, con- 
fesses, in regard to Blisha, something which no 
one in Israel had yet admitted to be true. The 
same thing also happened when the greatest of 
all prophets appeared (Matt. villi. 10; xiii. 57).— 
Krummacner: Tremble with fear, ye obstinate 
sinners, because all is bare and discovered before 
His eyes, and shudder at the thought that the 
veil, behind which ye carry on your works, does 
not exist for Him! All which ye plot in your 
secret corners to-day, ye will find to-morrow 
inscribed upon Ilis book, and however secretly 
and cunningly ye spin your web, not me Arai 
thread of, it shall escape His eye eV er) 13.\ How 

mad it is to fight against, or to attempt ae or ec a 
cause in which the agency of a higher power is visi- 
ble (Isai. xiv. 27; Acts v. 38, 39)—Ver. 14. Ben- 
hadad sends out an entire army against one, but 
finds out the truth of the words in Ps. xxxiii. 18 Sq. 

Vers. 14-23. Hlisha during Distress and Dan- 
ger. (a) (Although enclosed by an entire army, he 
does net fear or tremble, like his companion, but 
speaks to him words of encouragement and conti- 
dence. This is the effect of a firm faith, which is the 
substance, &c., Heb. xi. 1. Faith takes away all 
fear, and gives true and joyful courage, Ps. xxii. 
4; Ps. xci. 1-4; 2 Cor. iv. 8. David speaks with 
this faith, Ps. iii. 5 and 6; xxvii. 1-3; and Heze- 
kiah, 2 Chron. xxxii. 7; and Luther: Und wean 
die Welt voll Te vufel wir, und wollt, &e.) (b) His 
prayer, vers. 17 and 18, (‘‘ Lord, I pray thee, 
open his eyes!” So should every true servant of 
God pray for every soul that is entrusted to him. 
We all need to use this prayer daily: Lord, open 
my eyes! for it is the greatest misfortune if one 

cannot see the light, even by day (Eph. i. 18). 
Elisha, however, also prays: “ Lord, smite this 
people, I pray thee, with blindness,” for his own 
protection, and for their salvation, for they were 
to learn that He is a God who can save marvel- 
lously from the greatest distress, and that no craft 
or skill avails against Him. It is not permitted us 
to pray for harm to our enemies; but we may pray 
that God will make them powerless, and show 
them Ilis might.) (c) His victory, vers. 19-23. 
(Those who wish to capture him, he captures; but 
his victory is no victory of revenge. He causes 
the captives to be entertained kindly, and allowed 
to depart in safety, that they may learn that the 
God, whose prophet Elisha is, is not only a mighty, 
but also a merciful and gracious God. God is not 
so much glorified by anything else as by returning 
good for a il. ‘For so is the will of God,” &e., 
Peter ii. 15; ¢f Romans xii. 20. He won the 
highest victory who gaid upon the cross: ‘* Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.”) 
—Ver.15 Our fortune also may change over 
night; then, how shall we bear it?—Srarkr: Our 
feehle flesh: cannot do otherwise than despair, 
when distress comes suddenly wpon us, especially 
if we are young and inexperienced; for experience 
brings hope (Rom. v. 4). 

Vers. 16 and 17. Cramer: If we had spiritual 
eyes, so that we could see the protecting forces of 
loving, holy angels, it would be impossible for us 
to fear devils or wicked men (Ps. civ. 4; Heb. i. 
14).—Vers. 17 and 18. Brerves Bisen: In the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, which is hidden from the 
world, blind men every day receive their sight, 
and iuen wko see are smitten with blindness.— 





Ver. 18. The Lord smites with blindness those 
who fight against Him, not in order that they may 
remain blind, but in order that they may truly see, 
after they shall have observed how far they have 
strayed, and shall have recognized the error of 
their way (Acts ix. 8 sg.; John ix. 39).—Ver. 19, 
It is nota sin to withhold the truth from any one 
until the proper time for making it known, but, in 
many cases, it is even the duty of wisdom. and 
love (John xiii. 7; Matt. x. 16).  ‘ Follow me!” 
is the call of the only one who can lead us where 
we shall find that which we are, consciously or 
unconsciously, seeking, for He is the light 
of the world, &¢. (John viii. 12).—Ver. 20. A 
time wiil come for all who are spiritually blind, 
when their eyes will be opened, and they will 
learn that they have been walking in the paths of 
error.—KRUMMACHER: Ye dreain of some unknown 
kind of an Elysium, and ye shall awake at last 
among those of whom it shall be said. “Bind 
them hand and foot, and cast them into outer 
darkness.”—Vers. 21-23. “The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God” (James i. 
20). God does not give our enemies into our hands 
in order that we may revenge ourselves upon them, 
but in order that we may show ourselves to be chil- 
dren of Him who dealeth not with us according to 
our sins, neither rewardeth us according to our in- 
iquities. He who receives forgiveness from God, 
must also show for giveness to” others; that is the 
gratitude which God in ae of us, and which we 
owe to Him.—Ver. 23. Starke: True love to one’s 
enemies is never fratlers (1 Sam. xxiy. 7, 17, 18). 

Vers. 24-31. Samaria during the Siege.. (w) 
The great scarcity; ()) the two women; (c) the 
king. W er. 24. Evil men wax worse and worse 
(2 Tim.. ii. 13). As Benhadad accomplished 
nothing by his raids, he made an attack with his 
entire force. A perverse and stublorn man can- 
not endure to be frustrated, and when he is, in- 
stead of leading him to submissiveness as it ought, 
it only hurts his pride, and makes him more irrita- 
ted.—Ver. 25. General public calamities are not 
mere natural events, but reason of God on 
account of public guilt. » Jerem. ii. 19, and 
iii. 12 and 13. eee “Ofall the judgments 
of God in this world, none is more terrible than 
famine. It is a scourge which draws blood... . 
It often happens that God takes this scourge in hand 
when, in spite of manifold warnings, His najue is 
forgotten in the land, and apostasy, rebellion, and 
unbelief are prevalent.—Vers. 26 to 29. Necessity 
leads to prayer, wherever there is a spark of the 
fear of God remaining; but where that fear is 
wanting, ‘necessity kuows no law” becomes the 
watchword: The crime of the two women is a 
proof that, where men fall away from God, they 
may sink down among the ravenous beasts, 
Separate sores, which form upon the body, are 
signs that the body is diseased, and the blood 
poisoned. Shocking erimes of individuals are 
proofs that the community is morally rotten.—Ver. 
26. Srarke: MWarthly might can help and protect 
us against the injustice of men, but not against the 
judgments of God,—Ver. 27. How many a one 
speaks thus who might help if he only earnestly 
tried. When the prayer: Help me! is addressed 
to thee, do not refer the suppliant to God for con- 
solation while any means of help, which are in 
thine own hands, remain untried (1 John iii. 17; 
James ii, 15, 16).—Vers. 30 and 31. Caw. BiBEL: 





CHAPTER VI. 8-VII. 20. 
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See here a faitliful picture of the wrongheadedness 
of man m misfortune. In the first place, we half- 
way make up our minds to repent, in the hope of 
deliverance; but if this is not obtained at once, 
and in the wished-for way, we burst out in rage 
either against our fellow men, or against God him- 
self. Observe, moreover, the great ingratitude of 
men. Jehoram had already, several times, expe- 
rienced the marvellous interference of God; once 
it fails, however, and he is enraged. The gar- 
ment of penitence upon the body is of no avail, if 
an impenitent heart beats beneath it. Anger and 
rage and plots of murder cannot spring from the 
heart which is truly penitent. It is the most 
dangerous superstition to imagine that we can 
make satisfaction for our sins, can become re- 
conciled to God, and turn aside: His wrath, by ex- 
ternal performances, the wearing of sackcloth, 
fasting, self-chastisement, the repetition of prayers, 
&e. (Ps. li. 16, 17). The world is horrified, indeed, 
at the results of sin; but not at sin itself. In- 
stead of confessing: ‘‘We have sinned” (Dan. ix. 
5), Jehoram swears that the man of God shall die 
(2 Cor. vii. 10)—Srarke: Whenever God's judg- 
ments fall upun a people, the teachers and preach- 
ers must bear the blame (1 Kings xviii. 17; Amos 
vii. 10). 
‘Ver. 32-Chap. vii. 2. Elisha’s Declarations in 
hisown House. (a) To the assembled elders; (U) 
to the despairing king; (¢) to the scofting officer. 
—Ver. 32. The Lord preserves the souls of His 
saints; he will save them from the hands of the 
godless (Ps. xcevii. 10). Tle sends friends at the 
right moment, who serye us as a defence against 
wickedness and unrighteous persecution.—KRuM- 
MACHER: It is pleasant to be with brethren ina 
time of calamity. Cne feels in union a power 
against all calamities which threaten him... .. 
Moreover, especial promises attach to such a union. 
Where two or three are gathered together in the 
name of the Lord, there is He in the midst of 
them.—Cramer: Although the saints of God are 
unterrified at the possibility of martyrdom, yet they 
are not permitted to cast themselves into the 
flames, but may properly make use of all ordinary 
aud just means to preserve themselves for the 
good of the church of God (Phil. i. 22).—Ver. 33, 
cf. Prov. xxi. 1. The wrath of the king changes 
to timidity and hesitation. The heart of the natu- 
ral man is a rebellious, but, at the same time, 
wavering thing. Blessed is the man who trusts 
in the Lord (Jer. xvii. 7, 9; Ps. xxxvii. 17).—Chap. 
vii. 1. We must still answer ‘‘ Hear the word of 
the Lord” to those who, in littleness of faith and 
in despair, ery out, what more shall I wait for 
from the Lord? A bruised reed shall he not 
break, &c. (Matt. xii. 20). ‘‘To-morrow,’ at this 
time.’ Whien the need is greatest, God is nearest. 
If God often unexpectedly helps even apostates 
out of great need, how much more will He do this 
for His own, who call to Him day and night. He 
has roads for every journey; He does not lack for 
means.—Ver. 2. The Sin of Unbelief and its Punish- 
ment. The children of this world consider their 
unbelief to be wisdom and enlightenment, and 
they seek to put that which is a consolation and 
an object of reverence to others, in a ridiculous 
light. The Lord will not leave such wickedness 
unpunished. It is only too often the case that 
high-born, and apparently well-bred men, at court, 
take pleasure in mockeries of the word of God and 





of its declarations, without reflecting that they 
thereby bear testimony to their own inner rude. 
ness, vulgarity, and want of breeding. Itis a bad. 
sign of the character of a prince, where scoffery 
form the most intimate circle of his retinue (Ps. i. 
1-4). Unbelief is folly, because it robs itself of 
the blessing which is the portion of faith. 

Ver. 3-16. The Miraculous Deliverance of 
Samaria. It declares loudly (a) what is written in 
Daniel ii. 20: ‘* Wisdom and might are His.” (He 
knows how, without chariots or horses, without 
arms or army, merely by His terror, to put an 
enemy to flight, Ex. xxiii. 27; to feed the hungry, 
and set the captives at liberty, Ps. exlvii. 7, in 
order that all may confess: ‘‘Who is so great a 
God,” &e., Ps. lxxvii, 13 and 14; and: “Let not 
the wise man glory,” &e., Jerem. ix. 23, 24); (b) ef. 
Ps. ciii. 8: If ever a deliverance was undeserved, 
then this was, that all might admit: “It is of the 
Lord’s mercies,” &c. (Lament. iii, 22; Rom. ii 4 
and 5).—Vers. 3-10. The Lepers outside the City. 
(a) Their conversation (ver. 3 and 4); (d) their visit 
to the Syrian camp (vers. 5, 8); (c) their message 
to the king (vers. 9, 10)—Vers. 3 and4. Krum- 
MACHER: How often the same disposition meets 
us in the dwellings of the poor; instead of a joy- 
ful and believing looking up to heaven, a faithless 
looking for help from human hands; instead of 
submission to God, a dull diseontent—a despair 
which quarrels with the eternal. Thence 
comes the frequent neglect of the household, and 
decay of the family. And then what language is 
this: ‘If they kill us, we shall only die,” as if 
the grave was the end of men, and the great Be- 
yond were only a dream; or as if it were a matter 
of course that the pain of death atones for the sing 
of a wasted life, and must rightfully purchase 
their pardon, and a reception into heavenly blessed- 
ness. Our life lies in the hand of God, who sets 
its limit, which we may not anticipate. Circum- 
stances may, indeed, arise in which a man wishes 
for death; it makes a great difference, however, 
whether this wish comes from weariness of life, 
or whether we say, with St. Paul: ‘‘] long to depart 
and be with Christ.” Only when Christ has be- 
come our life, is death a gain.—Vers. 5-7. STARKE: 
The Almighty laughs at the planning of the proud, 
and brings their schemes to a disgraceful end (Ps. 
ii. 1 sg.; Dan. iv. 33 and 34)—WURTEMB. SuMM.: 
It is only necessary that in the darkness a wind 
should blow, or that water should splash in free 
course, or that an echo should resound from the 
mountains, or that the wind should rustle the dry 
leaves, to terrify the godless, so that they flee as 
if pursued by a sword, and fall, though no one 
pursues them (Levit. xxvi. 36). Therefore, we 
should cling fast to God in the persecution of our 
enemies, should trust Him, and earnestly cry to 
Him for help; He has a thousand ways to help us. 
—Ver. 6. KruMMACHER: It happens to the uncon- 
verted man, as it did here to the Syrians. God 
causes him to hear the rumbling of His anger, the 
roaring of the death-floods, the thunder of His 
law, and the trumpet-sounds. of the judgment- 
day. Then he flees from the doomed camp, in 
which he has dwelt hitherto, and hurls away the 
dead-weight of his own wisdom, justice, and 
strength —Vers. 8 and 9. Wirt. Summ.: Many.a 
one gets chances to acquire property dishonestly, 
to enjoy luxury and debauchery, to gratify fleshly 
lusts, and to commit other sins, and, if he is secure 
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from human eye, lie does not trouble himself about 
the all-seeing eye of God; but his crime is dis- 
covered at last in his own conscience, and, by 
God’s judgment, it is revealed and punished. Con- 
science can, indeed, be benumbed for a time; but 
it will not rest forever; it awakes at last, and 
stings all the more the longer it has been still. 
He who conceals what he has found, is not better 
than a thief.—Prarrscuz Brpen: It is a good 
action to warn others. of wickedness, and to hold 
them back from sin, still more to encourage them 
to virtue (Heb. x. 24).—Ver. 10. Lepers, 7. ¢., out- 
cast and despised men, were destined, according 
to God’s Providence, to announce to the threat- 
ened city, in the crisis of its danger, the great and 
wonderful act of God. God is wont to use slight 
and contemptible instruments for his great works, 
that He may, by the foolish things of the world, 
confound the wise (1 Cor. i. 27). Fishermeu and 
publicans brought to a lost world the best Good 
News, the gospel, which is a power to make all 
blessed who believe in ii —Vers. 12-15. Doubt and 
distrust of God’s promises are deeply inrooted in 
the human heart. Where it is most necessary to 
be prudent, there the heart of man is sure and 


fessing with joy: Lord, I am unworthy of the least 
of all thy mercies, when the promised help is of: 
fered, it does not trust even yet, until it can see with 
the eyes and grasp with the hands.—Ver. 16, CaLw. 
BrseL: Learn from this that He can lead us, as in 
a dream, through the gates of death, and, in an 
instant, set us free—WUrt. Summ.: It is easy for 
our Lord and God to bring days of plenty close 
upon days of famine and want. Therefore, we 
should not despair, but trust in God, and await 
His blessing in hope and patience, until He “ open 
the windows of heaven” (Mal. iii. 10).—STarkE: 
God's word fails not; not a word of His ever fell 
upon the earth in vain; every one is fulfilled to 
the uttermost, both promise and threat.—Vers. 17— 
20. The judgment upon the king’s officer proclaims 
aloud: ‘Be not deceived: God is not mocked” 
(Gal. vi. 7; Prov. xiii. 13)—KruMMACHER: His 
corpse became a bloody seal upon the words of 
Jehovah, and of His prophet.—BrrRurs. BrBEL: In 
the last days also, when the abundance of the 
divine grace shall be poured out, like a stream, in 
the midst of the greatest misery, many despisers 
of the glorious promises of God will see the begin- 
ning thereof, but will not attain to the enjoyment 


free from care (Ps. liii. 5), and where there is no- 
thing to fear, there it is anxious. 
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of it; they will be thrust aside by marvellous judg- 


Instead of con-/ ments. : 


D.—The Influence of Elisha with the King, and his Residence at Samaria. 


Cuap. VIII. 1-15. 


TuEn spake [Now] Elisha [had spoken] unto the woman, whose son he had 
restored to life, saying, Arise, and go thou and thine household, and sojourn 
wheresoever thou canst sojourn: for the Lord hath called for [up] a famine; 
and it shall also come upon the land seven years. And the woman arose, and 
did after the saying of the man of God: and she went with her household, and 
sojourned in the land of the Philistines seven years. And it came to pass at 
the seven years’ end, that the woman returned out of the land of the Philistines: 
and she went forth to cry unto the king for her house and for her land. And 
the king talked [ was just then talking] with Gehazi the servant of the man of 
God, saying, Tell me, I pray thee, all the great things that Elisha hath done. 
And it came to pass, as he was telling the king how he had restored a dead 
body to life, that, behold, the woman, whose son he had restored to life, cried 
to the king for her house and for her land. And Gehazi said, My lord, O king, 
this 7s the woman, and this és her son whom Elisha restored to life. And when 
the king asked the woman, she told him. So the king appointed unto her a 
certain officer, saying, Restore all that was hers, and all the fruits of the field 
since the day that she left* the land, even until now. 

And Elisha came to Damascus: and Benhadad the king of Syria was sick ; 
and it was told him, saying, The man of God is come hither. And the king said 
unto Hazael, Take a present in thine hand, and go, meet the man of God, and 
inquire of the Lord by him, saying, Shall I recover of this disease? So Hazael 
went to meet him, and took a present with him, even of [and—omit even of ] every 
good thing of Damascus, forty camels’ burden, and came and stood before him, 
and said, Thy son, Benhadad king of Syria hath sent me to thee, saying, Shall 
I recover of this disease? And Elisha said unto him, Go, say unto [tell] him 
[then], Thou. mayst [shalt”] certainly recover [live]: howheit the Lord hath 
shewed me that he shall surely die. And he [Elisha] settled his countenance 
[, and gazed] steadfastly [at him], until he was ashamed [became confused]: 
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12 and the man of God wept. 


And Hazael said, Why weepeth my lord ? 


And he 


answered, Because I know the evil that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel. 


their strong holds wilt thou set on fire, 


and their young men wilt thou slay with 


the sword, and wilt dash their children [in pieces], and rip up their women with 


child. And Hazael said, But what, is thy servant a dog, [What is then® thy 


And Elisha answered, 


The Lord hath showed me that thou shalt be [let me see thee] king over Syria. 


13 

servant, the dog,| that he should do this great thing? 
14 So he departed from Elisha, and came 

said Elisha to thee ? 
15 shouldest [shalt] surely recover [live]. 


he [Hazael] took a thick cloth [the blanket], 
_and spread % on his face, so that he died: 


to his master; who said to him, What 


And he answered, He told me [:] that [oméz that | Thou 


And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
and dipped 7 in [the] water, 
and Hazael reigned in his stead. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 6.—[The Masoretes write 7 in ITY as suffix without mappik, of which other examples occur (cf. 1 Kings 


xiv. 12; Isai. xxiii. 17). 


It miglit be punctuated as a perfect may . 


Ew. 247, d. and nt. 2—Béttcher (§ 418, c) accounts 


for the omission of mappik by the accumulation of guttural and hissing letters: Ny 1, y. 


2 Ver. 10.—[Z. e., g 


This is adopting the keri b See Ereget. 
Ver. 13.—["D has the force of then. 


zael calls himself a dog and asks how he can do great deeds. 
eontemptible, which they do not admit. 
of one? (Bottcher, § 599, ¢.)—W. G. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. Then spake Elisha, &c., or, as it should 
read, Klisha had spoken; for what is told in ver. 2 
took place long before the incident which is nar- 
rated in the 3d and following verses, and forms 
only the necessary introduction. The famine of 
four years’ duration is doubtless the same which 
is mentioned chap. iv. 38. The years in which. it 
falls among the twelve of Jehoram, it is impossi- 
ble to fix. The advice which the prophet gave the 
woman to go into a foreign land, must have been 
founded upon peculiar grounds, since she did not 
belong to the poorer classes (ver. 6 and chap. iv. 8 
sqg.). Perhaps she had become a widow, as some 
suppose, and had lost, in her husband, her chief 
reliance in a time of distress. She chose tlie land 
of the Philistines as her residence, probably be- 
cause it was near, and because the plains on the sea- 
coast did not suffer so much from scarcity as the 
mountainous country of Israel (Thenius). On her 
return, the woman found her property in the hands 
of strangers. We may suppose that it had been 
taken possession of, either by the royal treasury, 
as property which the owner had abandoned (Gro- 
tius, Clericus, and others), or by individuals, who 
had illegally established themselves in the posses- 
sion of it, and who were not willing now to sur- 
render it. She appeals, therefore, to the chief 
judge, the king. 

-Ver. 4. And the king talked with Gehazi, 
&e. Piseator, Sebast. Smith, Keil, and others, 
have felt compelled to assign this incident to a 
time previous to the healing of Naaman, because 
it is said (v. 27) that Gehazi and all his posterity. 
were, from that time on, to be lepers, but here we 
find the king conversing with him, In general, 
there is no objection to this, for it is very doubt- 


What then is thy servant, the dog, that, &e. 
the sentence as if it were the same use of language as in 1 Sam. xvii. 43; 2 Sam. iii. 8, but it is quite the contrary. 





ful if the narrative of the acts of Elisha presents | 
them te us ii their chronological order (see above, | 


give him thut delusive hope, since he longs for it, and you, as a courtier, desire to gratify him. 


The English translators rendered 
Ha- 
Goliath and Abner resent being treated as if they were 


iM), even when it refers to persons, asks, not who? but whut? 4. e., what kind 


p- 45). The principal ground for this opinion, 
viz., Gehazi’s leprosy, has not compulsory force, 
for, ‘although lepers were obliged to remain outside 
the city (chap. vii. 3, and the “places there cited), 
yet il was not forbidden to talk with them (Matt. 
vili. 2; Luke xvii. 12). Naaman, the leper, was 
admitted to the palace of the king (chap. viii. 6), 
and, at a later time, such persons were not ex- 
eluded even from attendance in the synagogues 
(Winer, 7.-W.-B. i. s. 117). Gerlach thinks that 
the king could the more probably meet with Ge- 
hazi, for the very reason that the latter had not been 
fora long time in Elisha’s service. Jarchi and some 
of the other rabbis declare that the four lepers 
(chap. vii. 3) were Gehazi and his sons, but this is 
a purely arbitrary and unfounded notion. They 
were led to it probably by the desire of bringing 
the present incident into some connection with the 
preceding. Menzel also brings the story, vers. 1-6, 
into connection with that in chap. vii. by saying: 
“Great fear of the prophet took possession of the 
king from that time on” (@ e, from the death of 
the scoffer—vii. 20—which Elisha had predicted), 
However, if this had been the ground of his inter- 
view with Gehazi, the story would certainly have 
had a different introduction from that in vers. 1-3. 
It is no cause for wonder that the king did not ask 
Elisha himself in regard to his acts, but obtained 
a recital of them from Gehazi. As he had been 
himself a witness of so many of the prophet’s 
acts, he was now curious to hear, from a reliable 
source, about those acts which Klisha had done 
quietly, in the narrow circle of his intimate asso- 
ciates, and in regard to which so many unreliable 
reports circulated among the people. To whom 
could he apply with more propriety for this informa- 
tion than to one who had formerly been the prophets 
familiar servant? Among these acts the restora- 
tion of the Shunammite’s son to life was the most 
important. By pp, ver. 6, we must understand 
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a high officer of the court, not necessarily a eunuch 
(of. 1 Kings xxii. 9). ANIM can hardly mean the 


rent; it is rather the produce in kind, which must 
have been restored to her out of the royal stores. 

Ver. 7. And Eilisha came to Damascus, &c.: 
not into the city of Damascus, as is often assumed, 
for Hazacl came out with camels to meet him (ver. 
9), so that the most it can mean is that he came 
into the neighborhood of the city. Perhaps the 
name Damascus stands for the whole province, as 
Samaria did. Keil, who follows the old exposi- 
tors, thinks that Elisha clearly went thither “ with 
the intention of executing the commission which 
had been laid upon Elisha at Horeb (1 Kings xix. 
15) to appoint Hazael to be king of Syria,” but so im- 
portant an object to the journey must have been 
specified in some way. ‘To pass over the objection 
that that commission was given to Klijah and not 
to Klisha, and that there is nowhere any mention 
of its having been transferred to the latter, we ob- 
serve that the prophet does not say here (ver. 12): 
Jehovah has commanded me to anoint, or appoint, 
thee, Hazael, king of Syria, but: He has made me 
see that thou wilt be king of Syria, and that thou 
wilt do much evil to Israel. According to Hwald, 
Elisha went into voluntary exile for a time, on ac- 
count of a disagreement between himself and Je- 
horam, who still tolerated idolatry, but the text 
does not say anything of this, and we are not com- 
pelled to assume anything of the kind. The prophet 
was already known and highly esteemed in Syria, 
as we see from the entire narrative, especially from 
vers. 7 and 8. He might very well, therefore, even 
without any especial ground, extend the journeys, 
which he made in the pursuit of his prophetical 
calling (chap. iv. 9), as faras Damascus. We may, 
nevertheless, suppose that it was done “ by the in- 
stigation of, the Spirit” (Thenius). The revelation, 
of which he speaks in vers. 10 and 13, he certainly 
did not receive until after his arrival in Syria. It 
was not the occasion of his journey thither. 

Ver. 8. And the king said unto Hazael, &c. 
Josephus calls Hazael 6 miorératog Tay olKeTov: 
perhaps he was also commander-in-chief of the 
army (ver. 12). There is a tacit request in the 
question of Benhadad that the prophet would ob- 
tain his restoration to health, from Jehovah, by 
prayer. He who wished to consult a man of God 
did not come with empty hands (1 Sam. ix. 7; 1 


Kings xiv. 3). The) before b5, ver. 9, is hardly 


explanatory: ‘‘and in truth” (Keil); it is rather 
the simple conjunctive (Thenius). The messenger 
had a ‘gift in his hand,” and besides there were 
all kinds of other valuable articles and products 
from Damascus, which were carried by forty cam- 
els. A camel-load is reckoned at from 500 to 800 
pounds, but it would be wrong to reckon the weight 
of these gifts accordingly at 20,000 to 32,000 pounds 
(Dereser). ‘The incident is rather to be estimated 
by the oriental custom of giving the separate parts 
of a gift to as many servants, or loading them upon 
as many animals as possible; so as to make the 
grandest possible display of it. Harmar, Beobd., ii, 
s. 29. Rosenmiller, Morgenland, ii. s..17.” (Keil), 
“ Fifty persons often carry what a single one could 
very well carry” (Chardin, Voyage, iii. p. 217). 
Nevertheless, the gifts were very important, and 
we se2 from their value in how great esteem Iflisha 
stood among the Syrians. IPf he refused to accept 





any gift whatsoever at the healing cf Naaman (2 
Kings y. 16), far less is it likely that he accepted 
these grand gifts in this case, where he had to be- 
wail the misfortunes of his country (vers. 1] and 12), 
Ver. 10..And Eilisha said unto him, &c. The 


keri gives ib instead of NS after "IN, and the 
Massoretes reckon this among the fifteen places in 


the Old Testament where Ro) is a pronoun, and not. 
the negative particle. All the old translations, aud 
some manuscripts also, present the keri. No one 


of the modern expositors but Keil has adopted x, 
non; he accepts that reading as ‘the more diffi- 
cult.” He rejects the makkeph between 4)9s and 


x5, joins ub with the following word 7}, and 


translates: ‘Thou shalt not live, and (for) Jehovah 
hath shown me that he will die.” But} never means 


jor, as it would here, if this interpretation were 
correct. It rather means here but, as it so often 
does, so that the sentence which begins with it 
forms a contrast to the one which precedes. This 


tells strongly against the chetib x. A further 
consideration is that the infinitive before the verb 


(nn nin) always serves to strengthen the verbal. 


idea (Gesen., Gramm., § 131, 2, a), and that, in’ this 
construction, the negative stands before the finite 
verb and not before the infinitive, cf. Judges xv. 13 


(Ew., Lehrd., § 312, b). xb cannot, therefore, be 
connected with 77. Still less can it be taken as 


a negative with 7798, for Hazacl says, ver. 14: 
“He (the prophet) told me: ‘Thou shalt surely re- 
cover.’” This, therefore, was the answer of Elisha, 
which Hazael (suppressing the other words of the 
prophet) brought to the king; an answer such as 
the latter was eager to receive. If there is any 
case where the keri is to be preferred to the che+ 
tib, this is one. Nearly all the expositors, accord 


ingly, agree in reading ib, but their interpretations 
differ. Some translate, apparently with literalness: 
“Tell him:—Thou shalt recover;—but God kath 
shown me that he shall die,” and they suppose,, 
accordingly, that Klisha consciously commissioned 
Hazael with a falsehood, either because he did not 
wish to terrify or sadden the king, that is, out of 
compassion (Theodoret, Josephus), or, because it 
was generally held to be allowable to deceive for- 
eign enemies and idolaters (Grotius). Neither the 
one nor the other, however, is consistent with the 
dignity and character of the prophet, who here 
speaks in the name of Jehovah. It is impossible 
that the narrator, who, only aims to advance the 
glory of the prophet, in all his stories about him, 
should have connected with his words a sense 
which would have made Wlisha a liar. Other ex. - 
positors, therefore, explain it thus: “ Of thy illness 
thou shalt not die, it is not unto death;” but that 
he then added, for Hazael: ‘the king will lose his: 
life in another way” (@. e., violently). Clericus 
(following Kimehi), J. D. Michaelis, Hess, Maurer, 
Von Gerlach, and others, agree in this interpretas 
tion. The form 7>nN 71M in the first member of 


the sentence, to which ny nid in the second 


member corresponds, is a bar to this interpretation, 
The infinitive strengthens the verbal idea in both 
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cases. It cannot serve with mnn to tone down 


the verb (‘‘as far as this illness is concerned, thou 
mayest preserve thy life”), and with 39) to 


strengthen it. We must, therefore, translate: 
"Thou shalt surely live,” and: ‘He shall surely 
die.” Then the words can have no other sense 
than that which Vitringa has established in his 
thorough diseussion of the verse (Observatt. Sac., i 
8, 16, pages 716-728): Vade, et dic modo (kar? ér- 
Tpori) ipst: Vivendo vives; Deus tamen mihi os- 
tendil, wlum certe moriturum esse. So, likewise, 
Thenius: “Just tell him (as thou, in thy capacity 
of courtier, and according to thy character, wilt 
surely do): ‘Thou shalt surely recover;’ yet Jeho- 
vali hath revealed to me that he shall surely die” 
(cf. Roos, Fuszstapfen des Glaubens Abrahams, s. 
831). [This exposition of the grammatical sense 
of the words is undoubtedly correct, but there is 
room for some scruple about the interpretation. 
Elisha seems to eucourage the courtier to flatter 
the king with a delusive hope. This could at best 
be only a sneer, or irony. <A clue to a better in- 
terpretation is given above. Note that the ques- 
tion is: “Shall I recover of this disease?” The 
answer seems to be measured accurately, and 
strictly to fit this question: “Go, say to him: Thou 
shalt surely live.” That is the answer to the ques- 
tion asked, and the infinitive has its full force. 
Thus the prophet promises a recovery from the 
illness. At the same time he sees farther, and 
sees that though the illness is not fatal, other dan- 
gers threaten Benhadad. He need not declare 
this, and in his categorical answer to the king he 
does not, but in an aside he does: ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
Jehovah hath shown me that he shall surely die,” 
7. e., not of the disease, but by violence.—W. G. 8.] 
Elisha, by his prophetical insight, had seen through 
the treacherous Hazuel, just as he once saw through 
the plans of Benhadad (chap. vi. 12), and he now 
showed lim that he knew the secret purpose which 
he cherished in his heart. He gave him to under- 
stand this, not only by his words, but also by the 
cireumstanee which is added in ver. 11: ‘‘ And he 
fixed his countenance steadfastly until he (ilisha) 
shamed him (Hazael),” 7. e., he fixed his eyes stead- 
ily and sharply upon him, so that the piercing look 
produced embarrassment and made Hazael’s coun- 
tenance fall. This detail is consistent with the above 
interpretation of ver. 10 and witly no other, [* Je- 
hovah hath shown me that he shall surely die,” 

says the prophet, and fixes his eyes upon the am- 
bitious and treacherous courtier, who has already 
conceived the idea of murdering his master, until 
the guilty conscience of the latter makes him shrink 
from the scrutiny —W.G.S.] The Sept. give a 
purely arbitrary rendering of ver. 11, thus: «ai 
éoTm ’ACayA Kata mpdcwrov avrov, Kat TapiSyKEv 
“altos brow Ta Japa “es goa The aoe 


says Boating about the aaa of the gifts. 
warty does not mean either: ‘‘remarkably long” 


(Ewald), nor: “In a (taking the words strictly) 
shamieless manner” (Thenius), ¢/ on chap. ii. 17. 
The man of God did not weep for Benhadad, nor 
for Hazael, but for his own countrymen, on account 
of the judgments which should be inflicted upon 
them by the hand of Hazael, as he himself declares 
in ver. 12. 

Ver. 12: And Hazael said, Why weepeth 
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my lord? The particular statements in Flisha’s 
reply must not be taken too strictly in their lit- 
eral meaning. He only means to say: Thou wilt 
commit in Israel ali the cruelties which are wont to 
be practised in the bitterest wars (see Hos. x. 14; 
xiii. 16; Isai. xiii. 15 sg.; Nahum iii. 10 sq. ; Ps. 
exxxvii. 9; Amos i. 13 sg.). How this was fullilled 
we see in chap x. 32 sq.; xiii. 3, 4, 7, 22. In the 
13th verse, where the proud Hazael, high in office, 
and already plotting to reach the throne, calls him- 
self ‘thy servant, the dog,” he commits an ex- 
travagance which, in itself, shows us that he was 
not in earnest, and that his humility was hypocriti- 
cal and false. “Dog” is the most contemptuous 
epithet of abuse, 1 Sam. xxiv. 14; 2 Sam. xvi. 9 
(Winer, #.-W.-B., i. s. 517), Elisha now declares 
openly to the hypocrite that which, in vers. 10 and 
11, by word and look. he had only hinted at: ‘Je- 
hovah hath shown thee to me as king of Syria,” 
i. é., I know what thou aimest at, and also what 
thou wilt become, The words by no means in- 
volye a solemn prophetical institution or consecra+ 
tion (anointing) to be king, such as, for instance, 
occurs in chap. ix. 3, 6, but they are a simple pre- 
diction (which, at the same time, probes Hazael’s 
conscience) of that which should come to pass. 
He means to say: As God has revealed to me Ben- 
hadad’s death, so has he also revealed to. me thy 
elevation to the throne. Hazael, therefore, startled 
by the revelation of his secret plans, makes no re- 
ply to the earnest words of the prophet, but turns 
away. 

Ver. 14. So he departed from Elisha, kc. 
Hazael makes the very reply to his master which 
the prophet had predicted that he would (ver. 10), 


and we see from the words 3} >) 8 still more 


clearly, that we must read ib for sls in ver. 10. 
In the 15th verse rp*) cannot have any other sub- 


ject than the three verbs which precede, bn, N34, 
and 4x"). It is not, therefore, Benhadad (Lu- 
ther, Schulz, and others), but Hazael. Moreover, it 
is inconsistent with the entire context that Benha- 
dad himself, in order to refresh himself, should have 
laid a cloth, dipped in water, upon his face, and then 
should have died from the effects of the repressed 
perspiration. 35%) means, primarily, something 


woven, a woven fabric, but it is not a fly-guard (Mi- 
chaelis, Hess, and others), nor a bath-blanket or 
quilt (Ewald); but a woven, and hence thick and 
heavy, coverlet (Sept. orp@ua); the bed-coverlet. 
This, when dipped in water, became so heavy that, 
when spread over his face, it prevented his breath- 
ing, and so either produced suffocation, as most un- 
derstand it, or brought on apoplexy, as Thenius 
suggests. Clericus correctly states the reason why: 
Hazael chose just this form of murder: ut homi- 
nem facilius sufjocaret, ne vi interemtus videret. He 
would have the less opposition to fear, in mounting 
the throne, as he intended, if Benhadad appeared 
to have died a natural death. We have not, there- 
fore, to think of strangulation, which Josephus 
states was here employed (rdv yév otpayyadn déd- 
Yeipe). Philippson remarks that, in cases of vio- 
lent fever, it is the custom in the Orient, according 
to Bruce, to pour cold water over the bed, and that 
this bold treatment was perhaps tried in the case of 
Benhadad, but with unfortunate results. This, 
however, is not at all probable. We may feel confi- 
dent that no one will ever succeed in clearing Ha- 
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zael from the crime of regicide, however much some 
haye tried it. Kwald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ili. 
s. 522 [3¢ Ausg. s. 561]), narrates the occurrence 
thus: ‘ As the king was about to take his bath (?), 
his servant (?), we cannot now teil more precisely 
from what particular motive, dipped the bathing- 
blanket (?)in the warm (?) water, and drew it, before 
the king could call for help, so tightly together (?) 
over his head, that he was smothered.” Kvery one 
sees that the text says nothing of all that. [It is 
unnatural, of course, to introduce a new subject for 
np. Also, it is not likely that the king commit- 
ted suicide the day after he had shown so much 
anxiety about his life. Hazael alone remains, and 
so we translate. But Ewald refers the case to the 
usage in which an indefinite subject, one (Germ. 
man), must be supplied, § 294, b. He furthermore 
points to the article in 73597, which refers to 
some well-known object, he thinks to a bath- 
blanket. This, then, would identify the subject as 
the servant who was assisting him in the bath. 
Again, Ewald observes that if Hazael were the 
subject he would not be mentioned again immedi- 
ately afterwards (Geschichte, ed. ili. vol. IIE. s, 562 
n. 2). These considerations are not, perhaps, strong 
enough to support the inferences which he draws 
from them, but they certainly are not contemptible. 
—wW.G.5.] 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This passage is not by any means arbitrarily 
inserted here in the course of the history of the 
kings. It stands in close and intelligent connection 
with what precedes and what follows. The first 
incident (vers. 1-6) is not intended simply to prove 
“how God, by overruling slight circumstances, of- 
ten brings about great blessings” (Késter); neither 
can it properly be entitled: ‘The Seven-year Fam- 
ine,” or ‘The Restoration of the Shunammite’s 
Property.” It is rather intended to show the high 
estimation in which the king held the prophet. The 
king had been a witness of very many acts of Eli- 
sha, which forced from him a recognition of the 
prophet’s worth, In order to arrive at a still more 
complete estimate of him, he desires to learn from 
a reliable source all the great and extraordinary 
works which Hlisha had accomplished, and of which 
he had already perhaps heard something by public 
rumor. He therefore applies to Gehazi for this in- 
formation. While Gehazi was telling the story of 
the Shunammite, she herself came in and was able 
to ratify what he narrated. The king was so much 
earried away by the story, and by this marvellous 
meeting with the woman herself, that he, for the 
sake of the prophet, restored to her the property 
she had. lost, and even added more than she ever 
could have expected. This story, therefore, shows 
us the effect which the acts of Elisha had had upon 
the king, and is perfectly in place here. Moreover, 
it forms the connection with what follows. In 
spite of all his recognition of Hlisha as a prophet, 
still Jehoram ‘cleaved unto the sins of Jeroboam 
and departed not therefrom” (iii. 3). He still tol- 
erated the disgraceful idolatrous worship in Israel, 
80 that, before his end, Jehu could retort upon him: 
“What peace, so long as the whoredoms of thy 
mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so many? ” 
(chap. ix. 22). Therefore it was that the storm-clouds 
of divine judgment, which were to bring ruin to 





him, and to the entire house of Ahab, were already 
collecting. This judgment came from two direc- 
tions, as the oracle 1 Kings xix. 15 sq. (see Hxeg. 
notes thereon) had already predicted that it would 
come, both from without and from within; foreign 
invasion from Syria by Hazael, and domestic rebel- 
lion by Jehu, The second narrative above concerns 
Hazael; chap. ix. treats of Jehu. The main point 
in the second narrative (vers. 7-15) is the announce- 
ment of the divine judgment which is to fall upon 
Israel by the hand of Hazael (vers. 11-13). All 
the rest, both what precedes and what follows, is 
only introduction to this, or development of it. As 
God’s prophet in Israel (vy. 8), Elisha had the paim- 
ful task, which he performed with tears, of desig- 
nating in advance the usurper Hazael as the one 
through whom the divine judgment should be in- 
flicted, “in order that Israel might thereafter know 
all the more surely that Jehovah had prepared this 
chastisement, and that it was His hand which laid 
this scourge upon apostates” (Krummacher). [As 
the whole series of incidents, of which this is one, 
is told in order to show the greatness of the 
prophet, so it seems more consistent to see the 
aim of this one in the intention to show that Elisha 
foreknew and foretold Hazael’s crime and usurpa- 
tion, and the misery which he inflicted upon Israel. 
—wW.G.58.] 

2. The first narrative (vers. 1-6) contains, be- 
sides the chief point, which has already been speci- 
tied, a series of incidents which form a marvellous 
web of divine dispensations. The restoration of 
the Shunammite’s property, with which it ends, is. 
connected by a chain of intervening incidents with 
the famine predicted by the prophet, with which it 
begins. ‘The restoration of the property presup- 
poses its loss; this the temporary absence from 
the country; that took place by the advice of the 
prophet, and this advice was founded upon the 
scarcity which God had inflicted as a punishment, 
and which He had revealed beforehand to the 
prophet. It was especially the marvellous, divinely 
ordered, meeting of the Shunammite and Gehazi in 
the presence of the king, which influenced the lat- 
ter to his unexpected decision. This meeting was, 
for the king, a seal to the story of Gehazi, and for 
the Shunammite a seal upon her faith and trust in 
the prophet. Once she declined any intercession 
of the prophet with the king on her behalf (chap. 
iv. 13); now she found that she received help, 
for the prophet’s sake, even without his 1mme- 
diate interference. Krummacher: “God does not 
always help by startling miracles, although His 
hands are not tied from even these. More fre- 
quently His deliverances are disguised in the more 
or less transparent veil of ordinary occurrences, 
nay, even of accidents. This and that takes place, 
which at the time we hardly consider worthy of no- 
tice; but let us wait until these slight providential 
incidents are all collected together, and the last 
thread is woven into the artistic web.” 

8. What is here told us about king Jehoram 
presents him to us from his better side. His de- 
sire to learn all of Hlisha’s acts, still more the way 
in which he was ready at once to help the dis- 
tressed Shunammite to the recovery of her property, 
testify to a receptivity for elevated impressions, and, 
to a disposition to yield to them. By the fact that 
he recognized all that was extraordinary in the. 
person of the prophet, and yet that he did not desist 
from his false line of conduct, he showed that, in 
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the main point, the relation of himself and of his 

-people to Jehovah, nothing good could any longer 
be expected of him. His better feelings were 
transitory anda, on a broad and general survey, in- 
effectual. He continued to be a reed, swayed 
hither and thither by the wind, easily moved, but 
undecided and unreliable, so that finally, when all 
the warnings and exhortations of the prophet had 
produced no effect, he fell under the just and 
inevitable judgment of God. 

4, The second narrative (vers. 7-15) relates, it is 
true, the fulfilment of the oracle in 1 Kings xix, 
15, but it shows, at the same time, that that oracle 
cannot be understood in its literal sense (see the 
FHueg. notes on that passage), for it is historically 
established here that Hazael, who now appears for 
the first time in the history, was not anointed king 
of Syria by either Elijah or Hlisha, though he does 
appear as the divinely-appointed executor of the 
judgments which God had decreed against Israel. 
Jehovah ‘‘ shows” him as such to the prophet, aud 
the latter, far from seeking him in Damascus and 
anointing’ him, or even saluting him, as king, gives 
the usurper, who comes to meet him with presents 
and hypocritical humility, to understand, both by 
his manner and his words, that he sees his treach- 
erous plans, and he tells him, with tears, what God 
had revealed, that he should be the great enemy 
and oppressor of Israel. Thereupon Hazael de- 
parts, startled and embarrassed, without a word. 
This is the clear story of the incident as this nar- 
ration presents it to us. There is no room, there- 
fore, for any supposition that Hazael was anointed 
by the prophet. On the other hand, it is an entire 
mistake, on the part of some of the modern histo- 
rians, to see in the conduct of Klisha only the 
“enmity of the prophets of Jehovah” towards Je- 
horam and his dynasty, and to make Elisha a liar 
and a traitor, as Duncker (Geschichte des Alterthums, 
i. s. 413) does, when he says: “At a later time 
[after the siege of Samaria by Benhadad, chap. vi. ] 
Elisha spent some time among the enemies of his 
country, in Damascus. Here Benhadad was slain 
by one of his servants, Hazael, at the instigation 
of Elisha. Hazael then mounted the throne of 
Damascus and renewed the war against Israel, not 
without encouragement from Elisha.” In like man- 
ner Weber (Gesch. des Volkes Israel's, 236) remarks: 
“This opportunity [the illness of Benhadad] ap- 
pears to have been taken advantage of by the 
prophet to bring about a palace revolution, as a 
result of which the king of Damascus was mur- 
dered on his sick-bed, by means of a fly-net (?).” 
Such misrepresentation of history can only be ex- 
plained by the neglect or ignorance of the Hebrew 
text. When will people cease to make modern 
revolutionary agitators of the ancient prophets? 
According to Késter (Die Proph., s. 94) the sense 
of the entire story is this: “A prophet may not 
allow himself to be restrained from proclaiming the 
word of Jehovah, by the possibility of evil or crime 
which may result from it.” This thought, which 
is, at best, a very common-place one, and which 
might have been presented more strikingly and 
precisely in a hundred other ways, is entirely for- 
eign to the story before us. 

5 The prophet Klisha appears, in this second nar- 
rative, ina very brilliant ight. As he had forced re- 
cognition of his own worth from the king of Israel, 
so he had attained to high esteem with the king of 





Syria. The rude, proud, and unsubmissive Ben- 
hadad, the arch-enemy of Israel, whose under- 
takings Elisha had often frustrated, who had once 
sent an armed detachment to capture him, shows 
him, as soon as he hears of his presence in his 
country, the highest honors. He sends out his 
highest officer with grand gifts to meet him, calls 
himself humbly his son, and sends a’ request to 
him that he will pray to God on his behalf. This in 
itself overthrows the notion that ‘ Hlisha’s cele- 
brated skill in medicine” (Weber) led the king to 
this step. We are not told what produced this 
entire change in Benhadad’s disposition; but it is, 
at any rate, a strong proof of the mighty influence 


which Elisha must have exerted, both by word’ 


and deed, that he was held in so high esteem even 
in Syria, and that Benhadad himself bent before 
him. This reception, which he met with in a 
foreign land, was also a warning sign for Israel. He 
stands before us, high in worth and dignity in this 
occurrence also, both as man of God and prophet. 
Tle does not feel himself flattered by the high honors 
which are conferred upon him. .They influence him 


as little as the rich gifts, which he does not even’, 


accept. At the sight of the man who, according 


to the purpose of God, was to be the scourge of | 


lis people, he is carried away by such grief that 
he, as our Lord once did, at the sight of Jerusalem 
moving on to its destruction, burst into tears for 
the people who did not consider those things 
“which belonged to their peace.” 


How any one’ 


can form the suspicion, under such circumstances, ° 


that Elisha stood in secret collusion with Hazael, « 


to whose conscience he addresses such sharp re- 
proofs, or can say: ‘‘ Hazael at once commenced a 
war upon Israel, instigated by Elisha” (Weber), it 
is hard to understand. 

6. This narrative leaves no room for doubt as 
to Hazael’s character, and especially is that labor 
thrown away which is spent upon the attempt to 
acquit him of the murder of Benhadad, or to repre- 


sent his guilt at least as uncertain, for nd, which 


follows the words: He (Hazael) ‘spread it on his 
face,” means, so that he died, as in 1 Sam, xxv. 
38; 1 Kings ii. 46; 2 Kings xii, 21. 
proud, haughty, and imperious, he affects humility 
and submissiveness ; towards his master, who had 
entrusted him with the most important commission, 
he igs false and treacherous. He shrinks from no 
means to attain his object. 
but, at the same time, he is cunning and crafty, 


and knows how to conceal his traitorous purposes. | 


When, alarmed and exposed by the words of the 
prophet, he can no longer keep them secret, he 
marches on to the crime, although he seeks to exe- 
cute it in such a way that he may not appear to be 
cuilty. Withall this he combines energy, courage, 


cruelty, and a blind hatred against Israel, as the © 


sequel shows. On account of these qualities, he 


was well fitted to be, in the hand of God, a rod : 


of anger and a staff of indignation (Isai. x. 5). 


“The Lord makes the vessels of wrath service- . 


able for the purpose of His government” (Krum- 
macher), and here we have again, as often in 
the history of redemption, an example of wicked- 
ness punished by wickedness, and of godless men 


made, without their will or knowledye, instru- « 


ments of holiness and justice (sce above, 1 Kings 
xxii. Hist. § 6). 


At heart ~ 


He lies and deceives, - 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-6. King Jehoram and the Shunammite. 
(a) The marvellous meeting of the two (the inscru- 
table and yet wise and gracious orderings of God, 
Isai. xxviii. 29; lv. 8, 9); (b) the restoration of the 
property believed to be lost (a,proof of the truth 
of Prov. xxi. 1; and Ps. cxlvi. 7, 9; therefore, Ps, 
xxxvii.5).—Vers. 1-3. KRUMMACHER: Famine, pest, 
war, and all other forms of calamity, form an army 
which is subject to the command of God, which 
comes and goes at His command, which is ready to 
attack or ready to retire as He may order, and 
which can assail no one without command. They 
are sometimes commissioned to punish, and to be 
the agents of the divine justice, sometimes to arouse 
and to bring back the intoxicated to sobriety, 
sometimes to embitter the world to sinners, and 
push them to the throne of grace, and sometimes to 
try the saints, and light the purifying fires about 
them. So no man has to do simply with 
the sufferings which fall upon him, but, before all, 
with Him who inflicted them.—SrrLer: It is not a 
rare thing for God to lead even a large number of 
persons at the same time away from a certain 
place, where some calamity would have befallen 
them with others. Do not abandon thy father- 
land without being certain of the call of God: 
* Arise! Go,” &¢., as Abraham was (Gen. xii. 1). 
Faith clings to the words in Ps. xxxvii. 18,19. It 
is the holy duty and the noblest task of human 
government to help the oppressed, to secure justice 
for orphans, and to help the cause of the widow 
Isai. i. 17; Ps. lxxxii. 3)—Vers. 4-6. The King’s 
onsultation with Gehazi. (a) The motive of it; 
(2) the effect of it—Ver. 4. OsLanpER: That is the 
way with many great men; they like to hear of 
the deeds and discourses of pious teachers, and 
even admire them, but will not be improved 
by them (Mark vi. 20; Acts xxiv. 24 sq.; xxv. 22; 
xxvi. 28).—KRUMMACHER; People are not wanting 
even now-a-days who, although they are strangers 
to the life which has its source in God, neverthe- 
less have a feeling of interest and enthusiasm for 
the miraculous contents of the text. They read 
such portions of Scripture with delight. ... Hven 
a certain warmth of feeling is not wanting. What, 
however, is totally wanting, is the broken and con- 
trite spirit, the character of a poor and helpless sin- 
ner.—Ver. 5. That the word which has been heard 
may not fall by the wayside, but take root in the 
lieart, God, in His mercy, often causes special oecur- 
rences to take place immediately afterwards which 
bear testimony to the truth of the word.—Ver. 6. For 
the sake of the prophet the Shunammite was helped 
out of her misfortune, and reinstated in the posses- 
sion of her property. The Lord never forgets the 
landnesses which are shown to a prophet in the 
naiue of a prophet (Matt. x. 41); He repays them 
no«once but many times (chap. iy. 8-10). The word 
of God often extorts from an unconverted man a 
gvod and noble action, which, however, if it only 
proceeds from a sudden emotion, and stands alone, 
resembles a flower, which blooms in the morning, 
and in the evening fades and dies. True servants 
of God, like Mlisha, are often fountains of great 
blessing, without their own immediate participa- 
tion or knowledge. 
Vers. 7-15, Klisha in Syria. (a) Benhadad’s 
missiuu to him; (>) the meeting with Hazael; (c) 





| just as a servant seeks his master. 





the announcement of the judgments upon Israel.— 
Vers. 7 and 8. Benhadad upon the Sick-bed. 
The rebellious, haughty, and mighty king, the 


(a) - 


arch-enemy of Israel, who had never troubled’ 


himself about the living God, lies in wretched: 
ness; he has lost courage, and now he seeka 
the prophet whom he once wished to capture, 
The Lord can. 
with his hammer, which breaketh in pieces even 
the flinty rock, also make tender the hearts of men 
(Isai. xxvi. 16). Those who are the most self- 
willed in prosperity are often the most despairing 
in misfortune. Not until the end approaches do 
they seek God; but He cannot help in death those 
who in life have never thought of Him. (b) He does 
not send to ask the prophet: What shall I, poor 
sinner, do that I may find grace and be saved? but 


only whether he shall recover his health. (STARKE: _ 


The children of this world are only anxious for 
bodily welfare; about eternal welfare they are in- 
different.) It should be our first care in severe ill- 
ness to set our house in order, and to surrender 
ourselves to the will of God, so that we may truth- 
fully say with the apostle: ‘‘ For whether we live,” 
&e, (Rom. xiy. 8). The time and the hour of death: 
are concealed from men, and it is vain to inquire 
about them.—Ver. 7. The man of God is come! 
That was the ery in the heathen city of Damascus, 
and the news penetrated even to the king, who re- 
joiced to hear it. This did not occur to Klisha in 
any city of Israel, Luke iv. 24 sq. (John i. 11; Acts 
xviii. 6). Blessed is the city and the country where 
there is rejoicing that a man of God is come!— 
Vers. 9-11. So much the times may change! Te 
who once was despised, hated, and persecuted, is 
now met with royal honors and rich presents; but 
the one makes him uncertain and wavering just as 
little as the other. The testimonials of honor, and 
the praise of the great and mighty, the rich and 
those of high station, are often a much more severe 
temptation to waver for the messengers of the 
word of God, than persecution and shame. To be 
a true man of God is not consistent with vanity 
and self-satisfaction. The faithful messenger de- 
livers his’ message without respect of persons, in 
season and out of season (2 Tim. iv. 2). 
seeks for the honor which cometh only from God 
(John y. 44), will not let himself be blinded by 
honor before men (Acts xiv. 14; Sirach xx. 31).—- 


Ver. 10. However well a man may know how to: 


He who_ 


conceal his secret thoughts and wicked plans, there: 
is One who sees them, even long before they are: 


put in operation; from whom the darkness hideth 
not, and for whom the night shineth as the day 
(Ps. exxxix. 2-12). He will sooner or later bring 
to light what is hidden in darkness, and reveal 
the secret counsel of the heart (1 Cor. iv. 5),— 
Ver. 11. He who has a good conscience is never 
disturbed or embarrassed if any one looks him 
directly in the eye; but a bad conscience cannot 
endure an open, firm look, and trembles with terror 
at every rustling leafi—Vers. 11, 12. Wlisha weeps. 


x 


These were not tears of sentiment, but of the. 


deepest pain, worthy of a man of God, who knows 
of no greater evil than the apostasy of his people 
from the living God, the determined contempt for 
the divine word, and the rejection of the divine 
grace. Where are the men who now-a-days weep 


such tears? They were also tears ofthe most taith-: 


ful love, which is not easily provoked, thinketh ne 


evil, vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up. So 


CHAPTER VIII. 16-29. 


our Lord wept once over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41), 
aud St. Paul over Israel (Rom. ix. 1-3).—Ver. 13. 
Subserviency before men is always joined with 
falseness and hypocrisy. Therefore trust no one 
who is more than humble and modest. Hazael 
called himself a dog, while he plotted in his heart 
to become king of a great people.—CrameER: It is 
the way with all hypocrites that they bend and 
eringe, and humble themselves, and conceal their 
tricks, until they perceive their opportunity, and 
have found the key of the situation (2 Sim, xv. 6). 
—KRruMMACHER: There is scarcely anything more 
discordant and disgustiug than the dialect of self- 
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abasement, when it bears upon its face the stamp 
of affectation and falsehood.—Vers. 14, 15, It is 
the curse which rests upon him who has sold him 
self to sin, that all which ought to awaken his 
conscience, and terrify and shock him out of his 
security, only makes him more obstinate, and 
pushes him on to carry out his evil designs (¢f. 
John xii. 21-30)—Ver. 15. The Lord abhorreth 
the bloody and deceitful mar (Ps y. 7). He who, 
by treason and murder, ascends a throne, is no 


king by the grace of God, but only a rod of wrath, 


in the hands of God, which is broken in pieces 
when it has served its purpose, 


FIFTH SECTION. 


THE MONARCHY UNDER JEHORAM AND AHAZIAH IN JUDAH, AND THE ELEVATION OF 


JEHU TO THE THRONE IN 


ISRAEL.- 


CHap. VIII. 16-IX. 37. 


A.—The reigns of Jehoram and Ahaziah un Judah. 


Cuap. VIII. 16-29 (2 Caron. XXI. 2-20). 


16 
phat being then [had been | king of Jud: vhf) ], [or expunge the sentence in par enthesis | 
17 Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah began to reign. 
' two years old was he when he began | to reign; and ‘he reigned eight years * in: 
18 Jerusalem. 
of Ahab; for the danghter of Ahab * was his wife : 
19 of the Lord. Yet the Lord would not destroy Judah * 
sake, as he [had] promised him to give him always [om always] a light [forever], 
and to [referring to] his children. 
20 In his days Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, and made a king” 
21 over themselves. So Joram went over 
and he rose by night, and smote the Edomites which compassed him about,° and 
[smote|* the captains of ‘the chariots [4 ¢, of the Edomites] : 
22 Israel] fled into their tents. Yet [So] 
23 Judah unto this day. Then Libnah revolted at the same time. 
of the acts of Joram, and all that he 
24 the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 
was buried with his fathers in the city of David: 
~ in his stead. 
25 In the twelfth year of Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel did Ahaziah the 
26 son of Jehoram king of Judah begin to reign. 
Ahaziah when he began to reign : 
27 his mother’s name was Athaliah, the daughter of Omri king of Israel. 
walked in the way of the house of Ahab, and did evil in the sight of the Lord, ., 
as did the house of Ahab: for he wus the son-in-law of [connected by marri: ge 
~ with]’ the house of Ahab. 
28 


and he aa evil in the sight 
for David his servant’s 


to Zair, and all the chariots with him : 


and the people [of 


Kdom revolted from under the hand of 
And the rest. 
did, are they not written in the book of » 
And Joram slept with his fathers, and, 
and Ahaziah his son reigned 


And he 


And he went with Joram the son of Ahab [And Joram himself* went] to 
the war against Hazael king of Syria in Ramothgilead ; 


and the Syrians 


Anp in the fifth year of Joram the son of Ahab king of Israel [(] *Jehosha-. 
Thirty and” 


And he walked in the way of the kings of Israel, as did the house. 


Two and twenty years old was . 
“and he reigned one year in Jerusalem. And : 
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29 wounded Joram. And king Joram went back to be healed in Jezreel of the 
wounds which the Syrians had given him * at Ramah, when he fought against 
Hazael king of Syria. And Ahaziah the son of Jehoram king of Judah went. 
down to see Joram the son of Ahab in Jezreel, because he was sick. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 16.—[Keil and Babr and the English translators take T7117" bn (ODW)T) asa parenthesis. In this view it 


must be understood that Jehoram of Judah assumed the government during the lifetime of his father. (See the Excursua 
on the Chronology.) In the Sept. (Alex.) Syr., Arab., and many MSS., the words are wanting. They arise from an error 


of the copyist, who repeated them from the end of the verse (Thenius, Bunsen). Ewald supplies nd before 2; but, 
as Thenius well objects, there is no instance of any such statement inserted in the midst of this current formula. 

2 Ver. 17.—[The keri proposes the pl. DY according to the rule for numbers between two and ten. 

3 Ver. 18.—[“ Daughter of Ahab,” viz., Athaliah, ver. 26. According to 2 Chron, xxi. 4, he put to death all his brothers, 
perhaps, as Keil suggests, in order to get the treasures which Jehoshaphat had given to them (2 Chron, xxi. 8). 

4 Ver, 19.—[ The Lord would not destroy Judah,” &c,, 2 Chron, xxi. 7. “The Lord would not destroy the house of 


David, because of the covenant that He had made with David,” ef, 2 Sam. vii. 12. On Wd , See on 1 Kings xi. 36. V3? 1 
z. 6., “referring to, or, according to the sense, through, or by means of, his children” (Thenius, Bihr, Keil, Bunsen, 
and others). A man’s posterity is spoken of as his light. It burns until his descendants die our. God promised that 
David's light should last forever, “referring to” his posterity, through whom, or by preserving whom, God would keep 
the promise. Cf. 1 Kings xv. 4, for another example of the usage. The “and” iu the K.V. is imported from 2 Chron, xxi. 
%, where it is adopted, as in the Vulg.and Sept., as an “ easier reading ” (Thenius). ; 


5 Ver. a1.—[D3DA is an anomalous form. It is punctuated with tsere, which is thus written full, although it is 
long only by accent. Ewald only says of it that it “is very remarkable” (s. 52, note 1). There are a few forms like ue) 
which have sometimes been explained as part. kal, and some desire to punctuate this 210, still regarding it as part. 


kal, but explaining it by the last-mentioned analogy. Béttcher, however (§ 994, 8), disposes otherwise of every one of 


those forms, and thus destroys that analogy. He punctuates this 215 > The sense would not be different, but a concise 


eee toep tmapaation is diflicult. “ He attacked Edom, the investment against him,” 4. e., he attacked the line which 
OSCC . 
ae Ver a —[* Smote ” must be repeated in the English in order to show that “captain” is in the same construction 
with “ Edomites,” 

7 Ver. 27} is used here generally for a relative by marriage. See the Chron. (II, xxii. 3 and 4) for a develop- 
ment of this statement. 

8 Ver, o3—[N& is not the prep., but the case-sign. Béttcher has vindicated for this the signification “ self,” § 515, of. 


2 Kings vi. 5. “The iron itself; the part which was iron; not the handle. 

9 Ver. 28.—[For the omission of the article in QYDIN, ef 1 Sam. xvii. 52 and 58, and Ew. § 277, ¢. The article is 
necessary according tv the general usage, but exceptions occur, 

10 Ver, 29.—I* Which the Syrians had given,” ‘The imperf. here, and in ix. 15 in the Hebrew text, is very remarkable. 
Elsewhere we find the perf. in relative or other subordinate clauses, which interrupt the flow of discourse in order to 
specify attendant circumstances ov details. It is like the aorist used for the pluperf. In 2 Chron. xxii. 6 we find the perf— 
In 2 Chron. xxi. 17 it is stated that the Philistines and Arabians carried away all the sons of Jehoram but Jehoahaz, 





the youngest. 
of Jehoram, king. 
ease prefixed, and in the other, affixed. 


In xxii. Lit is stated that the inhabitants of Jerusalem made Ahaziah, the youngest and only remaining son 
The two names are equivalent in meaning, the syllable from the name of Jehovah being in the one 
Probably the latter form was the one adopted when he ascended the throne, 


In 


xxii. 6 we have the form Azariah, which is probably, as Ewald suggests, a slip of the pen.—W. G.8.] 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PERIOD FROM AHAB TO 
JEHU. 


Polus says of the chronological statement with 
which this passage commences: Occurrit hic nodus 
impeditus, because it does not accord with pre- 
vious data, especially with chap. i. 17, and has, 
therefore, caused the expositors great trouble. 
The question whether any reconciliation at all is 
possible, and, if so, how it is to be brought about, 
can only be answered after comparing all the data 
with reference to the reigns of the several kings 
of both realms between Ahab and Jehu. For, not 
only does a new period in the history of the mon- 
archy begin with Jehu’s reign, but also it gives a 
fixed point from which to calculate the chronology 
of the preceding period, seeing that Jehoram of 
Israel and Ahaziah of Judah were both slain by 
him, perhaps upon the same day (chap. ix. 21-27), 
and so there was a change of occupant on both 
thrones at the same time. This year, which almost all 
modern expositors agree in fixing, with a unanimity 
which is not usual with them, is ‘he year 884 B.C. 





[This unanimity is not apparent. Résch (Art. 
“ Zeitrechnung,” in Herz. Encyc.) gives a table of 
twelve authorities. They fix this date as follows: — 
Petavius, 884; Ussher, 884: Des Vignoles, 876; 
Bengel, 886; Thiele, 888; Winer, 884; Kwald, 883 ; 
Thenius, 884; Keil, 883; Seyffarth, 855; Bunsen, 
873. We may add, Rawlinson, 884; Lenormant, 
886; Lepsius (on the ground of the Hgyptian chro- 
nology) 861. Noone of them makes this the start- 
ing point for introducing the dates of the Christian 
era into the Jewish chronology, and it is clear that 
there is no more certain means of establishing the 
date of Jehu’s accession in terms of the Christian 
era, than tha' of any other event. This date being 
thus arbitrarily fixed by the consensus of,chronolo- 
gers who have reached it by starting from some 
other date which they were able to fix by some in- 
dependent means, all the other dates in Bahr’s chro- 
nology must suffer from the uncertainty which 
attaches to this. It is not an independent and sci- 
entific method of procedure. For the true point of 
connection between the Jewish chronology and the 
Christian era, see the appendix to this volume. The 
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dates adopted by Bahr are also there collected into a 
table for convenience of reference.—W. G. 8.] From 
this date backwiurds, the dates of the other reigns 
must therefore be fixed according to the data given 
in the text. As there are two kings who have the 


-same name, D>)’ or Dm (in 2 Kings i. 17 and 
2 Chron. xxii, 6, both are called Din; in 2 Kings 
ix. 15, 17, 21, On). is the name of the king of Israel; 
in 2 Kings viii. 16 and 29, the king of Israel is called 
Di, and the king of Judah D7, while in chap. 

yiii 215723; 24, thio king of Judah is called py), 


we will call the king of Israel, in what follows, 
Joram, and the king of Judah, Jehoram, simply in 
order to avoid ambiguity. 

We have to bear in mind, first of all, in counting 
the years of the reigns, the peculiar method of 
reckoning of the Hebrews. According to a rule 
which is given several times in the Talmud, and 
which was adopted also by Josephus in_ his 
writings, a year in the reign of a king is reckoned 
from Nisan to Nisan, in such a way that a single 
day before or after [the first of] this month is 
counted as a year (see Keil on 1 Kings xii. s. 139 
sq., where the passages from the Talmud are 
quoted). [The note is as follows: ‘‘‘The only 
method of reckoning the year of the kings is from 
Nisan.’ Further on, after quoting certain passages 
in proof, it is added: ‘ Rabbi Chasda said: ‘ They 
give this rule only in regard to the kings of Israel.”’ 

-Nisan was the beginning of the year for the kings, 
and a single day in the year (7. e., after the first 
_day of Nisan) is counted as a year. ‘One day on 
_the end of the year is counted as a year.’” The ci- 
tations are from the tract on the ‘‘ Beginning of the 


Year” (7 3Y7 wx) in the Guemara of Babylon, 
c. 1. fol. iii., p. 1,ed. Amstel.] It cannot be doubted 
that this method of reckoning is the one employed 
in the books before us, for we saw above (1 Kings 
xv. 9 and 25) that the reign could not have com- 
prised full years to the number stated. The sane 
1s also clear from a comparison of 1 Kings xxii. 51, 
and 2 Kings iii. ], and other examples will follow. 
Such a metnod of reckoning, which counted portions 
ofa yearas whole years in estimating the duration 
of areign, necessarily produced inaccuracies and un- 
certainties, so that the difference of a year in differ- 
ent chronological data cannot present any difficulty, 
much less throw doubt upon the entire chronology 
of the period or overthrow it. If now we reckon 
back from the established date, 884 B.C., the reigns 
of the separate kings, the following results are ob- 
‘tained : 
(a) For the kings of Judah:—Ahaziah, who 
died in 884, reigned only one year (2 Kings viii. 
26), and, in fact, as is generally admitted, not a full 
twelyemonth. He therefore came to the throne in 
‘884 or 885. His predecessor, Jehoram, reigned 
eight years (chap. viii. 17), down to 885, so that 
his accession fell in 891 or 892. Jehoshaphat, his 
father, reigned twenty-five years (1 Kings xxii. 
42), that is, from 916 or 917 on. As he came to 
the throne in the fourth year of Ahab, the acces- 
‘sion of the latter falls in 919 or 920. 
(0) For the kings of Israel:—Joram, who died 
in 884, had reigned for twelve years (chap. iii. 1). He 
eame to the throne, therefore, in 895 or 896. His 
predecessor, Ahaziah, reigued for two years (1 


Kings xxii. 51 and 2 Kings iii. 1), but, as is admit 
ted, not two full years. Hence he became king in 
897 or 898. Ahab, his father, reigned for twenty 
two years (1 Kings xvi. 29); came to the throne, 
therefore, between 919 and 920, which agrees with 
the reckoning above. 

Again, if we reckon the corresponding years 
of the reigns in the two kingdoms, we arrive at 
the following calculation: (a) Ahaziah of Judah 
became king in the twelfth year of Joram of Israel 
(chap. viii. 26), and, as the latter was slain in 
the same year as the former (884), the one year 
of the former (viii. 26), cannot have been a full 
year. (>) Jehoram of Judah became king in the 
fifth year of Joram of Israel (viii. 16), and, as the 
latter's accession falls in 895 or 896 (see above), 
his fifth year coincides with 891 or 892, the date 
above established for the accession of Jehoram. 
(c) Ahaziah of Israel became king in the seven- 
teenth (1 Kings xxii. 51), and his successor, 
Joram, in the eighteenth (2 Kings iii. i) year of 
Jehoshaphat, whence it is clear that Ahaziau, ¢s 
was above remarked, did not reign for two ivhoie 
years (1 Kings xxii. 51). The seventeenth of Je- 
hoshaphat falls, reckoning from his accession in 
916, in 899, and his eighteenth in 898, whereas, 
according to the above calculation, Ahaziuh came 
to the throne between 897 and 898, and Jiram be- 
tween 897 and 896. This insignificant discrepancy 
is evidently due to the Hebrew method uf reckon- 
ing, for under that system it might w Jl be that 
the two years of Ahaziah, although not complete, 
might embrace parts of 898, 897, and 896, and 
still Ahaziah might follow in the severteenth and 
Joram in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat. At 
any rate, the historical details, which are of far 
greater importance, are not touched by these slight 
chronological differences, far less are they in contca- 
diction with them. Finally, if we add the reigus of 
the three kings of Judah, viz., Jehoshaphat twenty- 
five, Jehoram eight, and Ahaziah one, the sum is 
thirty-four years. As these years, however, were 
not all full, there cannot be more than thirty-two in 
all. The reigns of the three kings of Israel, Ahab 
twenty-two, Ahaziah two, Joram twelve, amount 
to thirty-six years, which were not all complete, so 
that they cannot give in all over thirty-five years. 
The entire period from Ahab to Jehu contains 
between thirty-five and thirty-six years, and, as 
Jehoshaphat came to the throne in the fourth year 
of Ahab, the sums agree. 

While the eleven data given in six passages 
thus agree essentially, one statement, 2 Kings i. 
17, according to which Joram of Israel became 
king in the second year of Jehoram of Judah, dif- 
fers decidedly. If it is authentic, Jehoshaphat 
cannot have. reigned twenty-five years, but only 
seventeen, and there was no eighteenth year of 
his, in which the accession of Joram of Israel is 
declared to have fallen (iii. 1). Moreover, Jehosha- 
phat's successor, Jehoram of Judah, did not then 
reign eight (chap. viii. 17), but fourteen years, and 
he came to the throne, not in the fifth (vill. 16) 
year of Joram of Israel, but a year before him. 
This brings great disturbance, not only into the 
chronology, but also into the history of the entire 
period. In order to do away with this glaring dis- 
crepaney, the founder of biblical chronology, 
Ussher, following the rabbinical book called Seder 
Olam, adopted the explanation, in his Amnal. Vet. 
et Nov. Testam., 1650, that Jehoram reigned for six 
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or seven years with his father Jehoshaphat. This 
theory of a joint reign is the most generally ac- 
cepted explanation. Keil defends it very vigorously, 
and asserts that “ Jehoshaphat; when he marched 
out with Ahab to war against Syria in Ramoth 
Gilead (1 Kings xxii. 3 sq.), appointed his son 
regent, and committed to him the government of 
the kingdom. The statement in 2 Kings i. 17, that 
Joram of Israel became king in the second year 
of Jehoram of Judah, dates from this joint govern- 
ment. But, in the fifth year of this joint 
administration, Jehoshaphat gave up the govern- 
ment entirely to him (Jehoram). From this time, 
t.¢., from the twenty-third year of Jehoshaphat, 
ave have to reckon the eight years of the reign of 
Jehoram of Judah, so that he reigned alone, after 
his father’s death, ouly six years.” This reconcili- 
ation is artificial and forced; but the following con- 
siderations tell especially against it: 

{a) The biblical text says nothing anywhere 
about the assumed fact that Jehoshaphat raised 
his son to share his throne six or seven years be- 
fore he died, and that he then, in the fifth year of 
this divided government, retired entirely, although, 
if any king had done such a thing, it must have had 
deep influence on the history of the monarchy. Keil 
himself is forced to admit that “we do not know 
the reasons which impelled Jehoshaphat to abdi- 
eate in favor of his son two years before his death.” 
It never can be proper to supplement the history on 
the basis of an isolated chronological statement. In 
2 Chron. xxi. 5 and 20, the reign of Jehoram dates 
from the death of his predecessor, just as in the case 
of all the other kings, and its duration is stated as 
eight years, no account being taken of any two 
years during which he is thought to have reigned 
while his futher was yet alive, or of five years that 
he reigned jointly with him. It is said there, in ver. 
3, that Jehoshaphat ‘ gave” to his sous gold and 
fortified cities, but to his eldest son, Jehoram; the 
kingdom; yet that clearly refers to the disposition 
he made for the time after his death, and not to 
any distribution which he accomplished two, or, in 
fact, seven, years before his death. 

(b) Appeal is made, in support of this assumed 
joint government, to the obscure words in 2 Kings 


viii. 16: mam qn DAaYIT, which Clericus sup- 


plements by 9M “TY, adhuc erat in vivis, aut simile 
quidpiam. Weil, with many of the old commenta- 
tors, translates: ‘While Jehoshaphat was. (still) 
king of Judah,” 7. e., during the lifetime of Jehosh- 
aphat. But those words are wanting in the Syrian 
and Arabic versions, in some MSS., and in the 
Complutensian Septuagmt. Luther and De Wette 
leave them untranslated. Houbigant, Kennicott, 
Dathe, Schulz, Maurer, and Thenius want to re- 
move them from the text. Thenius says that they 
are “evidently due to an error of the copyist, who 
has repeated them here from the end of the verse,” 
and that ‘they were then provided with the con- 
junction, in order to give them a connection.” We 
cannot, therefore, call their omission from the text 
“a piece of critical violence,” as Keil does. If, 
however, it is desired to retain them, because they 
are in the massoretic text, the Chaldee version, the 
Vulgate, and the Vatican Sept., still they cannot be 
translated in the. manner proposed. The word 
“still,” which is here so important, is wanting in 
the text, and cannot be inserted without further 
deliberation. Kimchi and Ewald, with the rabbini- 
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cal Sedar Olam, supply nid after TTT; teen and 


Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, was dead.” This, 
however, would be constructing a sentence which 
states what is true to be sure, but “the super-° 
fluousness of which, and the unprecedentedness 
also, in the midst of the current formula in which 
it occurs, it is not necessary to point out ” (Thenius) 
If the words are to stand, the only possible re 
course is to supply 4.7, which so often is want- 


ing, in the sense of the pluperfect. The sentence 
would then have to be understood as a parenthesis, 
intended to refer back again to the last king of 
Judah, because, in this verse, the history of the 
kingdom, which has been interrupted by the nar- 
rative of other incidents from 1 Kings xxii. 50 up 
to this point, is now to be resumed. ‘“ Jehoshaphat 
had been king of Judah.” But in what manner 
soever the words may be translated, they can in nce 
case obscure the clear and definite declaration that 
Jehoram became king in the fifth year of Joram of 
Israel, and that he reigned eight years. What is 
obscure can never explain what is clear, but only, 
vice versa, that which is clear can explain what is 
obseure. 

(c) When Joram of Israel undertook the war 
against Moab (2 Kings ili. 4 sq.), (at the earliest in 
the first year of his reign), he called upon ‘ Jehosh- 
aphat king of Judah” to go with him, and when the 
three kings of Judah, Israel, and Edom, turned, in 
their distress, to Elisha, he would have nothing 
to do with Joram, but referred him to the proph 
ets of Ahab and Jezebel, and finally gave ear to 
him only for the sake of “ Jehoshaphat king of 
Judah,’ who was faithful to Jehovah (ver. 14). 
But if Jehoram had then been king of Judah ac- 
cording to chap. i. 17, or even joint ruler, Jehosha- 
phat could not have been spoken of simply as rul- 
ing king of Judah. 

(d) Jehoshaphat held firmly to the worship of 
Jehovah, and was a decided opponent of all wor- 
ship of Baal or Astarte. He was, in fact, one of the 
most pious of the kings of Judah (1 Kings xxii. 43; 
2 Chron. xvii. 3-6; xix. 3; xx. 32); his son Jeho- 
ram, on the contrary, did what was evil in the sight 
of God, and was devoted to the worship of Baal, 
which Ahab’s family had introduced (2 Kings viii, 
18; 2 Chron. xxi. 6 and 11 sg.). It is impossible, 
therefore, that. they should have ruled together. If 
Jehoshaphat had allowed his fellow-ruler to intro- 
duce and foster the worship of Baal, he would have 
made himself a participant in the same guilt, and 
would not have received the praise of changeless 
fidelity to Jehovah. 

(e) Joint governments are foreign to Oriental, 
and, above all, to Israelitish antiquity. It is true 
that it is stated in the history of king Azariah (Uz- 
ziah) that he was a leper, and, therefore, lived ina 
separate house, and that his son Jotham “‘ was over 
the house, judging the people of the land” (2 Kings. 
xv. 5). The ‘“honse” here meant is the royal 
palace (ef. 1 Kings iv. 6; xviii. 3), and it is not in- 
tended to assert that he became king during the 
lifetime of the rightful king, as is assumed with re- 
gard to Jehoram. Jotham did not become king 
until Uzziah’s death, and then he ruled for six- 
teen years (2 Kings xv. 7, 33). The years in which 
he acted as regent for his sick father are not 
reckoned in these, as they should be, if it is to be a 
precedent for including in the eight years of Je- 
horam certain years during which he was joint 
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ruler with his father. There is no statement any- 
where with regard to Jehoshaphat that he was 
sick or otherwise incapacitated for governing. 
This energetic ruler was far from needing an 
assistant, certainly not such a weak one as Je- 
horam. The latter was sick for two years before 
his death; but eyen he had no joint regent. His 
son Ahaziah did not come to the throne until after 
his death. 

From all this we sce plainly that all attempts 
to bring 2 Kings i. 17 into agreement with the 
other chronological data, which are essentially in 
accord among themselves, are vain. We are there- 
fore forced to the conclusion that the text of this 
verse, as it lies before us, is not in its original form. 
Thenius considers it corrupt, and desires to read 
for: ‘‘In the second year of Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat,” “in the twenty-second year of Je- 
hoshaphat.” But this does not agree with 2 Kings 
iii. 1, where it is said that Joram of Israel came to 
the throne in the eighteenth, not twenty-second, 
of Jehoshaphat, nor with 1 Kings xxii. 51, where 
‘in the seventeenth year” must be changed, as 
Thenius proposes, to ‘in the twenty-first year,” 
a change which is inadmissible. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the form of state- 
ment varies considerably from the standing for- 
mula. Ip each case where the death of a king is 
recorded, there follows immediately the formula: 
such a one became king in his stead, without any 
further details in regard to the successor than 
simply his name. Then when the history of the 
following reign commences, often after the in- 
sertion of other incidents and reflections of greater 
or less length, it is stated in what year of the 
reign of the king of the other nation he began 
to reign, of what age he was, and how many 
years he ruled (cf 1 Kings xiv. 20-31; xv. 8-24; 
Xvi. 28; xxii. 40-51; 2 Kings viii. 24; x. 35; xii, 
22 Xl. 9; xiv. 16-29; xv. 7, 22, 25, 30, 38; xvi. 
20; xx. 21; xxi. 18, 26; xxiii. 30; xxiv.6). Now, in 
2 Kings i. 17, after the words ‘‘and he died accord- 
ing to the word of the prophet Elijah,” follows the 
ordinary formula, ‘‘and Joram became king in 
his stead; ” but then there is added, what is not 
added in a single other passage; ‘In the second 
year of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat king of 
Judah,” but without the further details, which are 
usually given in that connection, in regard to the 
length of the reign, &c. These details are not 
added until we come to the commencement of the 
history of his reign, chap. iii. 1; there, however, 
they vary very much from this short statement, as 
does also viii. 16. Now since, of course, the two 
complete and precise statements are to be pre- 
ferred to the incomplete one, the unusual chrono- 
logical datum in i. 17 must be regarded as a later 
and incorrect addition, all the more as it stands in 
eontradiction with all the other chronological data 
of the period in question. It appears distinetly as 
an addition in the Sept., where it stands at the 
end of the verse, and is not incorporated into it. 
It is remarkable that scholars have preferred to 
change the other complete and consistent data, in 
order to force them into agreement with this, 
rather than to give up this one statement which is 
totally unsupported, and which introduces con- 
fusion not only into the chronology, but also into 
the history. 

Finally, we have to notice another .calcula- 
sion of the chronology of this period which 








Wolff has attempted (Studien wnd Kritiken, 1858, 4: 
s. 625-688). He rejects in general very decidedly 
any assumption of joint sovereignty, and especially 
the joint rule of Jehoram and Jehoshaphat ; but he 
inconsistently sets up such an assumption when he 
says (s. 643): ‘As his (Ahaziah of Israel's) health 
was so far lost that he could no longer administer 
the government, he took his brother Joram on the 
throne with himself, as co-regent, at about the 


end of the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat. He 
remained king until the twenty-second year of 


Jehoshaphat, and then gave up the government 
entirely in favor of his brother, but did not die 
until the second year of Jehoram.” IJgnoring the 
above-mentioned Jewish mode of reckoning, and 
starting from the purely arbitrary and unfounded 
assumption that only the dates given for the reigns 


of the kings of Judah are correct and reliable, 
Wolff changes the twenty-two years of Ahab to 


twenty, the two years of Ahaziah of Israel to four 
and a half, makes Joram succeed to the throne in 
the twenty-second instead of the eighteenth year 
of Jehoshaphat, Jehoram in the third and not in 
the fifth year of Joram, and, finally, Ahaziah of 
Judah in the eleventh and not in the twelfth year 
of Joram. No one else has hitherto conceived the 
idea of undertaking so many changes in the text; 
they are all as violent as they are unnecessary, 
and, therefore, need no refutation, although their 
necessity is confidently asserted. he joint rule of 
Ahaziah and Joram is, if possible, still more con- 
trary to the text than that of Jehoshaphat and 
Jehoram. 





EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19. Yet the Lord would not destroy 
Judah, &c. The connection between vers. 19 and 
20 is this: Although for David's sake Judah did 
not, as a consequence of its apostasy, lose its 
dynasty and its existence as a nation, yet it had 
to pay dearly for its sin; for the Mdomites, who 
had been subject to Judah for one hundred and 
fifty years, endeavored, during Jehoram’s reign, 
to regain their independence. Josephus says that 
they had killed the governor, whom Jehoshaphat 
had appointed (1 Kings xxii. 47), and had chosen 
a king for themselves. In order to re-subjugate 
them Jehoram marched out with an army ADS, 


unquestionably the name of a place, but not equiv- 
alent to Zoar (Hitzig and Ewald), for this lay in 
Moab (Jerem. xlviii. 34), not in Edom. The place 
cannot be more definitely located. The chronicler 


has instead yiy-ny, 7. ¢, “with his captains,” 


and does not mention any place, probably because 
he did not know any place by the name here given. 
Thenius proposes to read A> yw, which is favored 


by the Vulg., Seira, so that we should have to un- 
derstand it as referring to the well-known moun- 
tainous region of Edom. 

Ver. 21. And he rose by night, &c. ‘It ig 
elear that we have in this verse the record of an 
unsuccessful attempt of Jehoram to re-subjugate 
Edom. We must, therefore, form our conceptions 
of the details according to this character of the 
whole” (Thenius). It is an utter mistake to un- 
derstand the oceurrence as the Calwer Bibel, on 
2 Chron. xxi. 7 sq., explains it: ‘The cowardly, 
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faithless king plotted and executed a massacre by 
night of the Hdomites who surrounded him, in 
which his own captains also fell; and since, accord- 
ing to 2 Kings viii. 21, his own people upon this 
deserted him, he could not accomplish anything 
further against the Edomites, and they remained 
independent.” The passage rather states simply 
that the army of Judah, as it approached Edom, 
was surrounded by the Edomites, but broke 
through them by night, and fled homewards 
(1 Kings viii. 66), so that it barely escaped an 
utter defeat. From this time on the dominion of 
Judah over Edom was at an end (Ps. cxxxvii. 7). 

Ver. 22. Unto this day, 7. ¢., until the time of 
composition of the original document from which 
this is taken (see above, on 1 Kings viii. 8). The 
Edomites were, indeed, re-subjugated for a short 
time (xiv. 7, 22), but never again permanently. 
Then Libnah revolted at the same time. ‘This 
city lay in the plain of Judah, not far from the fron- 
tier of Philistia. It was at one time an ancient 
royal residence of the Canaanites, and afterwards 
one of the priests’ cities [cities of refuge] of the 
Israelites (Josh. xv. 42; xii. 15; xxi. 13), though it 
can hardly have retained the latter character until 
the time of Jehoram. We may suppose that it was 
instigated to revolt by the Philistines, and that it 
was assisted by them. Among the further details 
mentioned by the chronicler, it is stated that the 
Philistines attacked Jehoram, and inflicted upon 
him a severe defeat (2 Chron. xxi. 16 sq.). [It is 
also stated there that the allied Philistines and 
Arabians took Jerusalem and plundered the tem- 
ple, an event to which Hitzig refers the passage 
Joel iv. 4-6. Thenius approves this, but thinks 
that 2 Chron. xxi. 17 is inconsistent with 2 Kings 
x. 3, which assigns a different fate to Ahaziah’s 
kindred.—W. G. 8.] 

Ver. 25. Did Ahaziah begin to reign. The 
chronicler states Ahaziah’s age at his accession as 
forty-two (IL., xxii. 2). This is the result of a mis- 
take of % for 5, in the numerals (Keil, Winer, 
Thenius), as we must conclude from the age 
assigned to Jehoram in ver. 17. Jehoram was 
thirty-two when he ascended the throne; he reigned 
eight years; died, therefore, at forty. Ahaziah 
was twenty-two at his accession; he was, there- 
fore, boru when his father was eighteen. There 
is nothing astonishing in this, for, according to 
the Talmud, young men might marry after their 
thirteenth year, and eighteen was the usual age 
of marriage (Winer, 2.- W.-B., i..s. 297). [It should 
be noticed that this bears upon 2 Chron, xxi. 17, 
where it is said that Ahaziah was the youngest 
of the sons of Jehoram.—W. G. S.]—Athaliah is 
here (ver. 26) called the daughter of Omri, although 
she was in fact his granddaughter, because he was 
the founder and father of the royal house to which 
she belonged, and which brought so much mis- 
fortune upon Israel and Judah. The chronicler 
adds (II., xxii. 3), that she was ‘his [Ahaziah’s] 
counsellor to do wickedly.” 

Ver. 28. And he went with Joram, ke. [Jo- 
ram himself went; see the amended translation 








and Textual and Grammatical, note 7. If NN is 


taken as the prep., then we have to assume that, 
after Joram was wounded, Ahaziah also left the 
seat of war and went to Jerusalem, and then that 
he went down from there again to Jezreel to visit 
Joram; for that is the sunple and natural meaning 





of the last clause of ver. 29. The awkwardness 
of this acceptation is evident. It is better to take 
Ns as the so-called “accusative sign,” as explained 


in the note referred to.—W. G.5.] On Ramoth- 
Gilead, see‘note on 1 Kings iv. 13. This strongly 
fortified city was, in the time of Ahab, in the 
hands of the Syrians, and he did not. sueceed in 
taking it away from them. He was wounded in 
the attempt so that he died (1 Kings xxii.). From 
chap. ix. 2; xiv. 15, we see that, at the time when 
Joram was at war with Hazael, it was again in 
the possession of the Israelites. It is not statea 
when or how, since the death of Ahab, it came 
into their hands. According to ix. 14, Joram 


was N72 WY, é¢, he was defending the city 


against the attacks of Hazael, who was thirsting for 
conquest, and who undoubtedly commenced the war. 
It was, therefore, in defendmg, and not in attacking 
the city, that Jehoram was smitten, that is, se- 
verely wounded. [See note on ix. 1.] He ordered 
that he should be taken to Jezreel (see note on 1 
Kings xviii. 45), and not to Samaria, although the 
latter was much nearer, probably because the court 
wasatJezreel. [Thenius’ suggestion that he could 
make this journey over a smooth road, while the 
way to Samaria lay over mountains, is also good. 
—wW.G.S.] But the army remained under com- 
mand of the generals in and before Ramoth. The 
king’s wound does not seem to have healed for 
some time. Ewald maintains that Ahaziah did 
not go to the war with Joram, but went to visit 
him from Jerusalem at a later time, when he was 
being healed of his wound. He says, therefore, 
that the particle MX in ver. 28 is to be struck out. 


There is, however, no ground for this (see Thenius 
on the verse), for 47°, in ver. 29, does not prove 
rug 


that he went from Jerusalem to Jezreel, since the 
latter lay to the north of Ramoth as well as of 
Jerusalem. It may well be that he visited Joram 
from Ramoth, whither he had gone with him to 
the war, especially as it was not so far from there 
as from Jerusalem. [FN is not the prep. but the 


case-sign with the nominative; D7). is therefore 
the subject of qo, and not Ahaziah, as it is com- 


monly understood (see Zeat. and Gramm.). Aha- 
ziah did not go to Ramoth, but went down from 
Jerusalem to Jezreel.—W. G. 8.] 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The history of the reign of the two kings of Ju- 
dah, which forms a consistent whole, does not in- 
terrupt the flow of the narrative, as might at first 
appear, but is inserted here for good and imperative 
reasons. The kingdom of Judah had kept itself 
free from the worship of the calf and of Baal, 
which prevailed in the kingdom of Israel, until 
the death of Jehoshaphat. That worship was, 
however, transplanted to Judah by the marriage 
of Jehoram, the son and suceessor of Jehosha- 
phat, with Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and. 
Jezebel, for Athaliah controlled her husband Jeho- 
ram, and his son, Ahaziah, as we see from vers. 18 
and 27, and from 2 Chron. xxi. 6 and xxii. 3, just 
as Jezebel, the fanatical idolatress, controlled 
Ahab. Though the guilt of the house of Ahab, 
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which persisted in its evil courses in spite of all 
the testimonies of the divine grace, and in spite of 
all the exhortations and threats of the prophets 
Elijah and Elish’k, was already great enough, it be- 
came still greater and heavier by the extension of 
the apostasy to Judah. Thus the measure became 
full, and the judgment which the prophet Elijah 
had predicted, the utter destruction of the dynasty, 
was brought about. It was inaugurated by Hazael, 
and consummated by Jehu. Joram of Israel was 
defending Ramoth against the former when he was 
wounded; he was brought to Jezreel where Jeze- 
bel was. Ahaziah of Judah came thither to visit 
him (by an especial dispensation of Providence, as 
2 Chron. xxii. 7 expressly states), and so it came 
to pass that the three chief representatives of the 
house of Ahab were present at one and the same 
place. At this time now, Jehu was elevated to 
the throne; he hastened to Jezreel and killed all 
three of them, Joram, Ahaziah, and Jezebel. It 
was necessary, therefore, that the history of Jeho- 
ram and Ahaziah of Judah should precede chap. 
ix., which tells about the elevation of Jehu. This 
also explains the brevity of this record compared 
with the more detailed one in Chronicles. The 
author restricts himself to those details which 
give the causes and the explanation of the judg- 
ment which fell upon Joram and Ahaziah by the 
hand of Jehu.* 

2. Jehoram and Ahaziah were the first kings 
of Judah under whom idolatry was not only tol- 
erated, but formally introduced (2 Chron. xxi. 11). 
The book of Chronicles contains no further infor- 
mation than is here given in regard to Ahaziah, 
who did not reign for even one full year. What is 
there stated in regard to Jehoram shows him to us 
as one of the wickedest and most depraved kings 
that ever reigned in Judah. under whom the na- 
tion not only sank religiously, but also politically 
came near toruin. He drove it by force to idola- 


try (7°); he murdered his six brothers, and other 


princes besides; the Edomites established their 
independence of his authority; the Philistines and 
Arabians defeated him, and earried off all his 
treasures, his wives, and his children; finally, a 
horrible disease attacked him, which lasted two 
years, when he at length died.  Schlier (Deze 
Konige in Israel, s. 121 sq.) asserts in regard to 
him: ‘It was oppressive to him to be only a joint 
ruler; he determined to cast off the restraints of a 
correcting and warning father. So he sought to 
accomplish this by his marriage. He murdered 
his six brothers, who were beter than himself, 
and also several chiefs who stood by them, and he 
held his royal father in captivity. It is true that 
he serupled to stain his hand with the blood of his 
father, and that he left him still the title of king; 
but he held the government, from this time on, 


* [The dynasty of Omri and its connections: 
Israel Judah 
Omri Jehoshaphat 





Ethbaal of Tyre 
| 
Ahab = Jezebel * 
| 


| | | 
lAhaziah * Joram? Athaliah = Jehorum 
| 
Ahaziah* 


Joush 
* Killed by Jehu. 





entirely in his own hands.” Of all these facts, witk 
the exception of the murder of his brothers and the 
other prominent men, there is not a word in the 
biblical text. They are all pure fictions, to the in. 
vention of which the author is led by assuming ag 
an historical certainty that Jehoshaphat and Jeho- 
ram ruled together for seven years. After making 
this assumption he feels justified in going on to ex- 
plain the cireumstances which produced this state 
of things, and especially why, after five years of 
this arrangement, Jehoshaphat should have retired 
entirely from the government for the last two years 
of his life. [It is a very good instance of the 
method of commenting on the Scriptures’ which 
consists in inventing possible combinations in or- 
der to reconcile apparently inconsistent statements, 
and it shows what comes of it. It is often under- 
taken in a false idea of reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, and in a mistaken desire to save their au- 
thority. It is clear that a high and pure conception 
of, and loyalty to, historical truth, must be aban- 
doned before any one can adopt this method of 
interpretation. Tle statements of the text are one 
thing, and the inventions of the commentator are 
another. Any one who undertakes this work must 
determine beforehand to keep the distinction be- 
tween the two clearly and firmly before himself 
in his work, and the only sound method of inter- 
pretation is to cling to the text and leave inven- 
tions aside. The notion of a joint government isa 
pure fiction, and there is no reason why any one 
who adopts it should not go farther, and invent fic- 
titious causes, occasions, and other details to ac- 
count for it—W. G. 8.] The asserted facts fall to 
the ground with the false assumption on which 
they are built. The facts which are given in the 
documents are more than sufficient in themselves 
to establish the depravity of Jehoram. Ilis wiek- 
edness is explained, since his father was one of 
the best and most pious kings of Israel, by the in- 
fluence of his wife, and by his connection with the 
house of Ahab. In his history and that of Aha- 
ziah we have a terrible example of the way in 
which one bad woman (Jezebel) can radically cor- 
rupt entire dymasties and entire states, and of the 
curse which rests upon matrimonial connections 
which are only formed in order to attain political 
objects (see above, 1 Kings xxii. Hist. § 1). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 16-29. Jehoram and his son Ahaziah: 
(a) The way in which both walked (18-27); (0) 
how they came to choose this way (18-27); (c) 
whither they were brought by it (vers. 20-22, 28, 
29; see also Histor. § 2).—The Spirit of the House 
of Ahab: (a) Perversion of all divine and human 
ordinances. Wicked and corrupt women set the 
tone, aud ruled over their weak husbands; (b) im- 
morality, licentiousness, murder, and tyranny (2 
Chron. xxi. 4, 6, 11); (c) contempt, on the one 
hand, for the richness of God’s long-suffering and 
goodness, and, on the other, for the warnings of 
God's judgments and chastisements. What a dif- 
ferent spirit animated the household of a Corne- 
lius (Acts x. 2), of a Crispus (Acts xviil. 8), of the 
jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34)! Gf Prov. xiv. 
11; xii. 7; Ps. xxv. 2 aud 3.—The Importance of 
Family Relationships: (a) The great influence 
which they exert. (They necessarily bring about 
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relationship in spirit and feeling; they work gradu- 
ally, but mightily; one member of the connection 
draws another with him, either to good or to evil. 
In spite of their pious father and grandfather, Je- 
horam and Ahaziah were tainted by the apostasy 
of the house of Ahab (vers. 18, 27). How many 
are not able to resist the evil influences of these 
connections, and therefore make shipwreck of 
their faith, and are either drawn into open sin and 
godlessness, or are transformed into a superficial, 
thoughtless, and worldly character. (b) The duty 
which thorefore devolves upon us. (The calami- 
ties which even the pious Jehoshaphat brought 
upon his house, nay, even upon his country, arose 
from the fact that he gave the daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel to his son, as a wife, and did not bear 
in mind that relationships which do not rest upon 
the word and commandment of God bring discon- 
tent and ruin. Therefore beware of entering into 
relationships which lack the bond of faith and 
unity of spirit, however grand or advantageous 
externally they may seem to be. Do not, by such 
connections, transplant the Ahab and Jezebel spirit 
into your house, for it eats like a cancer, and cor- 
rupts and destroys to the very heart.)—Ver. 19. 
Behold the faithfulness of God, who, for the sake 
of the fidelity of the father, chastises indeed the 
son, but yet will not utterly destroy him.—Cra- 
MER: God will sustain his Church (kingdom) until 
the end of the world, in order that a holy leaven 
may remain, no matter how many may be found 
who scoff at Ilis promise to sustain His Church.— 
Ver. 20. God punishes infidelity to himself by 








means of the infidelity of men to one another—- 
Cramer: If we do not keep faith with God, then 
people must not keep faith with us. By means of 
insurrection God punishes the sing of sovereigns, 
and dissolves the authority of kings (¢f. Job xii. 
18).—Ver. 26. Catw. Brs.; It is a horrible thing 
when not merely relatives, but even a mother in- 
stigates to evil—Ver. 28. CraMER: Have no deal- 
ings with a fool-hardy man, for he undertakes what 
his own mind dictates, and you will have to suffer 
the consequences with him (Sirach viii. 18).—Ver. 
29, Caw. Brs.: As he so gladly joined himself to 
Ahab’s family, and was so fond of spending his 
time with them, there it was, by the ordering of 
Providence, that he met his end. Those who, by 
their hostility to the Lord, belong together, must 
come together, according to God’s just decree, that 
they may perish together. Jelioram was so anx- 
ious to be healed of the bodily wound which the 
Syrians had given him, that he left the army and 
returned to Jezreel; but the wounds of his soul, 
which he had inflicted upon himself, caused him 
no trouble, and did not lead him back, as they 
should have done, to Him who promised: “TI will 
restore health unto thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds” (Jerem. xxx. 17). The children of 
this world visit one another when they are ill; 
they do it, however, not in order to console the 
sick one with the Word of Life, and’ to advance, 
God’s purpose in afflicting him, but from natural 
love, trom relationship, or other external reasons. 
Their visits cannot, therefore, be regarded as Chris- 
tian work. : 





B.—Jehws Elevation to the Throne of Israel. 


CHap. IX. 1-37. 


[2 Curon. XXII. 7-9.] 


1 And Elisha the prophet called one of the children of the prophets [prophet- 


disciples], and said unto him, Gird up thy loins, and take this box [vial]? of oil 
2 in thine hand, and go to Ramoth-gilead: And when thou comest thither, look 
out there Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat the son of Nimshi, and go in, and make 
him arise up from among his brethren, and carry [lead] him to an inner cham- 
3 ber; Then take the box [vial] of oil, and pour é on his head, and say, Thus saith 
the Lord, I have anointed [I anoint] thee king over Israel. Then open the door, 
and flee, and tarry not. 
4 So the young man, even the young man [the servant of]? the prophet, went 
5 to Ramoth-gilead. And when he came, beliold, the captains of the host were 
sitting ; and he said, I have an errand to thee, O captain. And Jehu said, Unto 
6 which of all us? And he said, To thee, O captain. And he arose, and went into 
the house; and he poured the oil on his head, and said unto him, Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, I have anointed [I anoint] thee king over the people of the 
7 Lord, even over Israel. And thou shalt smite the house of Ahab thy master, 
that [ may avenge the blood of my servants the prophets, and the blood of all 
8 the servants of the Lord, at the hand of Jezebel. For [omit for] The whole 
house of Ahab shall perish; and I will cut off from Ahab him that pisseth 
against the wall, and him that is shut up and left [both him that is of age and 
9 lim that is not of age] in Israel: and I will make the house of Abab like the 
house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha the son of 
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Ahijah and the dogs shall eat Jezebel in the portion [purlieus]° of Jezreel. 
and there shall be none to bury her. And he opened the door, and fled. 

Then Jehu came forth to the servants of his lord: and one said unto him, Za 
all well? wherefore came this mad fed/cw to thee? And he said unto them, Ye 
know the man, and his communication [secret]. And they said, Z¢ zs false ; tell 
us now. And he said, Thus and thus spake he to me, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord, I have anointed (I anoint| thee king over Israel. Then they hasted, and 
took every man his garment, and put it under him [veru | on the top of the stairs 
[bare steps],* and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu is king, So Jehu the son 
of Jehoshaphat the son of Nimshi conspired against Joram. (Now Joram had 
kept [defended] Ramoth-gilead, he and all Israel, because of [against] Hazael 
king of Syria: but king ‘Joram was returned to be healed in Jezreel of the 
wounds which the Syrians had given him, when he fought with Hazael king of 
Syria.) And Jehu said, If it be - your minds, then let none [no fugitive] go forth 
nor escape [omit nor escape] out of the city to go to tell in Jezreel. So Jehu 
rode in a chariot, and went to Jezreel; for Joram lay there. And Ahaziah king 
of Judah was come down to see Joram. And theré stood a watchman on the 
tower in Jezreel, and he spied the company of Jehu as he came, and said, I see 
acompany.° And Joram said, Take a horseman, and send to meet them, and 
let him say, Js 7¢ peace [Is all well]? So there went one on horseback to meet 
him, and said, Thus saith the king, Zs 7¢ peace [Is all well]? And Jehu said, 
What hast thou to do with peace “[well or ill |? turn thee behind me. And the 
watchman told, saying, The messenger came to them,-but he cometh not again. 
Then he sent out a second on horseback, which came to them, and said, Thus 
saith the king, Js it peace [Is all well]? And Jehu answered, "What hast thou 
to do with peace [well ov 2/7]? turn thee behind me, And the watchman told, 
saying, He came even unto them, and cometh not again: and the driving és like 
the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi ; for he driveth furiously. And Joram 
said, Make ready. And his chariot was ‘made ready. And Joram king of Israel 
and Ahaziah king of Judah went out, each in his chariot, and they went out 
against [to meet | Jehu, and met him in the portion of Naboth the’ Jezreelite, 
And it came to pass, when Joram saw Jel iu, that he said, Zs dé peace [Is all 
well], Jehu? And he answered, What peace [is well], $0 long as the whore- 
doms of thy mother Jezebel and her witcherafts [sorceries] are so many? And 
Joram turned his hands, and fled, and said to \baziah, There is treachery, 
ain 1.0 Ahaziah. And Jehu drew [took] *® a bow with his full strength 

in his hand] and smote Jehoram between his arms, and the arrow went out at 
his heart, and he sunk down in his chariot, Then said Jehu to Bidkar his cap- 
tain [lieutenant], Take up, and cast him in the portion of the field of Naboth 
the Jezreelite: for remember how that, when I and thou’ rode together [two 

by two] after Ahab his father, the Lord laid this burden [passed. this sentence] 
upon him; Surely I have seen yesterday the blood of Naboth, and the blood 
of his sons, saith the Lord; and I will requite thee in this plat, ‘saith the Lord. 
Now therefore take and cast him into the plat of ground, according to the word 
of the Lord. 

But when Ahaziah the king of Sndah saw this, he fled by the way of the 
garden house. And Jehu followed atter him, and ‘said, Smite him also [Him 
also! Smite him]°in the chariot. And they did. so at the going up to Gur, which 
is by Ibleam. And he fled to Megiddo, and died there. And his servants car- 
ried him in a chariot to Jer usalem, and buried him in his sepulchre with his - 
fathers in the city of David. And in the eleventh year of Joram the son of 
Ahab began Ahaziah to reign over Judah, 

And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezebel heard of td ; and she painted 
her face [eyelids], and tired her head, and looked ont ata window. And as 
Jehu entered in at the gate, she said, Had Zivavi peace, who slew his master 

Hail! thow Zimri, murderer of his master 1]? And he lifted up bis face to the 
window, and said, Who és on my side? who? And there looked out to him two 
or three eunuchs, And he said, Throw her down. So they threw her down ; : 
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and some of her blood was sprinkled on the wall, and on the horses: ana he 


84 trode her under foot. 


And when he was come in, he did eat and drink, and 


said, Go, see now [to] this cursed woman, and bury her: for she 7s a king’s 


35 
36 


daughter. 


And they went to bury her: but they found no more of her than 
the skull, and the feet, and the palms of her hands. Wherefore they came again, 


and told him. And he said, This zs the word of the Lord, which he spake by his 
servant Elijah the Tishbite, saying, In the portion [purliens] of Jezreel shall 


37 


dogs eat e flesh of Jezebel. 


the face of the field in the portion [purlieus] of Jezreel ; 


not say, This zs Jezebel. 


‘And the carcass of Jezebel shall be as dung upon 


[so] [so] that they shall 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 1—[pow JD, 1 Sam. x. 1, here, and in ver. 8. 


2 Ver, 4._[The article is used with the second VY) in the stat. const. to give it definite reference back to the first one. 


Ew. § 290, 4.3. Gf. chap. vii. 13. 


3 Ver. 10.—[On Pe 7} see 1 Kings xxi. 23, where bn occurs nearly in the same meaning. oni is the moat or ditch just 


outside the wall, with he adjacent strip of country. pbn has a wider application to the district on which the city is built, 


including the strip of country just outside the wall, 
rubbish and offal. 


4 Ver, 13.—[The words nioyen Dv} are very obscure. 








their over-garments dirvetly upon the stair 


In a walled city this latter place is always a place of deposit for 
Hence the degradation involved in the fate prophesied for her. 


No better meaning is suggested than this, that they spread 


s, and so formed something resembling the covered scaffolding on which the 


king presented himself to the people, and received their homage. 


5 Ver. 17.—[The second IYDSY is in the ease absolute, 


Ew. § 173 d. 


Of. TAM Ps. xxiv. 19. 


6 Ver, 24. —[nwpa bia fy xdv, word for word, © filled ee hand with a bow,” 7. e.. made ready an arrow. 


7 Ver. 25.—[)IN and MMN are accusatives after 72} - 
correct rendering of it. BYTWOS; “together” 


following Ewald and others (see Zweg. on the verse). 


they smote him in the chariot.” 


temember meand thee riding.” The E. V. is a smooth and 


would be a correct rendcring of it, but the ward suggests that they were 
together, one pair in 4 retinne which was formed two by two, 
8 Ver. 27. —[This is a translation of the Hebrew as it stands. 


We may insert 373") after 173 = “Smite him also! and they smote him in the chariot.” 
(%) We may read ws" for WT3i1 and translate: 


This gives the same sense, but “ Him also |” stands as a short exclamatory command, 


It seems necessary, however, to correct the text. (@) 
This is Bahr’s emendation, 


“Tim also! So 


(¢) Thenius takes these words in this way, but then (fullowing the Sept.) he conjectures 33%) for wn = = “And he 


smote him.” 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. And Blisha celled one of the proph- 
et-disciples, &c. Hlisha was undoubtedly at this 
time in Samaria, where his residence was. The 
prophet-disciple, to whom he gave this commission, 
may have stood to him in the same relation in which 
he once stood to Elijah. It is an unfounded sup- 
position of several of the rabbis that it was the 
prophet Jonah, the son of Amittai [chap. xiv. 25]. 
—To Ramoth: see chap. viii. 28.—It is not stated 
anywhere to what tribe Jehu belonged. It is very 
probable that je, as the most able of the generals, 
had received the supreme command on the depart- 
ure of Joram, as Josephus sti r. 2. And 
goin: 7. ¢., into the house in which he dweiis, a3 


6 (Fn.aM), and from the words: 





is clear from ver. 


to an inner chamber (sce note on 1 Kings xx. 30). 
Jehu with his army was not, therefore, in camp 
before Ramoth besieging it, but in the city itself 
defending it (see note on viii. 28). [No mention is 
made anywhere of any hostilities between Israel 
and Syria, from the death of Ahab until this time, 
in which the city of Ramoth could have changed 
hands. It is clear that the representation through- 
out this chapter is, that the Israelites were in pos- 
session of the city. It may, therefore, be inferred 
with considerable certainty that they had suc- 
ceeded in taking it in this war, either in the assault 





It is very tame to make Jehu utter this exclimation merely as such, not as a command, and then shoot the 
king Wtinself, The second emendation is the best—W. @ 8.] 


in which Joram was wounded, or in some previous 
one. If Joram had gained this important victory 
for them, it is not probable that the army would 
have been in a disposition to see him deposed by 
any one else. The inference is that, in the battle, he 
had not conducted himself well, and that Jehu’s 
talents had shone by comparison. It would be 
quite consistent with the character of each as it 
appears to us elsewhere. Moreover, we see from 
ver. 21 that Joram was already so far recovered as 
to be able to go out in his chariot to meet Jehu. 
Yet he had not rejoined his army. This would 
seem to indicate that he had made much of a slight 
wound, and that he was shirking the hardships of 
the war. Putting all this together, we can under- 
stand that the feeling of the army towards the king 
was that of contempt, and towards Jehu that of 
admiration and respect, and the sudden and com- 
plete success of the revolution is not then difficult 
to understand.—W. G. §.] The prophet-disciple 
entered the house, in the court of which the gen- 
erals were sitting together, perhaps holding a coun- 
cil of war. Jehu was to be anointed privately, and 
the fact was for a time to be kept secret.—Ver. 3. 
And tarry not: that no questions might be asked 
and ‘that he might not be involved in affairs with 
which he was not competent to deal” (Von Ger- 
lach); Josephus: drug Addy wdvrac éExeiver amiov, 
It was not, therefore, in order that he might es- 
cape the danger of being captured by the friends 





CHAPTER IX. 1-37. 


of Jaram (Theodoret, Clericus).—Ver. 6. I have 
anointed thee; sce above, Hveg. on 1 Kings xix. 
16.—On vers. 7-10 see notes on 1 Kings xiv. 10; 


xvi. 3, 4; xviili.4; xix.10; xxi.2l sg. On pbn see 


note on | Kings xxi. 23 [and note on this verse 
under Zvatual and Grammatical]. 
Ver. 11. Then Jehu came forth, &c. The 


question pibyin occurs, in this chapter, six times, 


-and it is impossible that it should have a different 
sense in each case. As it evidently stands in op- 
position to “strife” or “hoscility” in vers. 17, 18, 
22, and 31, it must also be translated in its origi- 
nal meaning in ver. 11, “Is it peace?” and not: 
rectene sunt omnia? (Vulg.); or Stehet es wohl (is 
all well)? (Luther). (Cf 1 Kings ii. 13. [Nearly 
all the commentators agree with the opinion here 


advocated, and translate ‘‘Is it peace?” nibys 
unquestionably meant, originally and etymologi- 
cally, welfare, salus. It is often used generally, 
not in any special formula, for ‘‘peace.” As a 
formula of salutation, however, its etymological 
signification was entirely lost, as much as in our 
own ‘ good-bye,” the etymological meaning of 
which we very seldom have in mind when we use it. 
As a question it is destitute of intrinsic meaning. 
It merely asks, ‘‘ What is the news you bring?” 
In form only it asks, ‘Is it good news?” ‘Is all 
well?” Every language presents similar exam- 
ples of current formule and words which have 
lost their etymological significance. Our own word 
“well” is a good instance, particularly in collo- 
quial usage, where it often is almost meaningless, 
and where it often implies anything but approval 
of what has preceded. The inflection of the voice 
here carries all the significance. A similar instance 
oceurs in this chapter. In ver. 26 Jehu quotes the 
sentence of God upon Ahab, beginning with the 


words xb ON. This is the formula for an oath, and 


an ellipsis is necessary to explain the form. This 
consists of an imprecation upou the speaker by him- 
self. “If I did not see—then may—&c.” As The- 
nius well remarks, we cannot believe that the ori- 
gin of this formula could have been present to the 
mind of Jehu, or that he could have thought of the 
alternate, omitted, phrase, when he represented 
God as having spoken in these words. The alter- 


native was utterly lost sight of, and xb ON meant 


? 


simply “verily,” as a strong affirmation.—pysyin 


therefore is simply a salutation which calls upon 
the person addressed to tell the news, or his mes- 
sige. Soinver. 11 it might be translated: ‘‘ Well? 
Wherefore came,” &c. In vers. 17 and 18 it has 
the same meaning, but Jehu plays upon it by using 
a in its strict meaning in his reply (see the amended 
translation). In ver. 22 this is still more evident. 
In ver. 31 Jezebel uses it as the regular conven- 
tional salutation, with which to address her insult- 
ing and defiant words to Jehu. To make it mean 
in vers. 17, 18, 22, ‘‘Is there peace?” 7. ¢., do you 
come with hostile or peaceful intent towards me? 
is to ascribe to the king a suspicion, first of the 
unknown party which is approaching, and after- 
wards of Jehu. If he had been suspicious. that it 
was an enemy, he would not have sent out one 
man; if he had been suspicious of Jehu, he would 
not have gone down himself, and, as it seems, 
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without guards, tomeet him. Finally, ver. 23 shows 
that he did not suspect anything until he heard 
Jehws answer, which was a bold condemnation 
of Jezebel. Then he recognized treachery, and, 
as soon as he did, he endeavored to escape. To 
send out a man to meet the coming troop and “say 


oibvin ,’ was, therefore, simply to send him out to 
salute them and inquire what was the intelligence 
they brought. When Jehu was recognized, the 
same message was sent to him (¢f. chap. x. 13). 
Finally, the king went to ask for himself. Zhe only 
news which he expected was news about thewar. When 
the commander-in-chief' came riding in hot haste 
towards the capital, news, either of a great victory 
or an overwhelming defeat, was to be expected. 
As for hostility from the approaching party before 
it was recognized, or from Jehu after he was recog- 
nized, there was no thought of it, until Jehu’s an- 
swer, in ver. 23, revealed it all at once as openly 
declared.—W. G. S.}] The generals put this in- 
quiry, not because “ they feared the madman might 
have done him some harm” (Ewald), but because 
they inferred, from the haste with which the 
prophet-disciple departed, that he had brought im- 
portant intelligence, perhaps bad-news, about the 
war with Syria (Thenius). Their further question: 
Wherefore came this yawn to thee? is gen- 


erally understood as the mocking and contemptu- 
ous speech of rude soldiers about a prophet. The 
Hebrew word is then understood to mean a mad- 
man or rhapsodist. It is certain, however, that 
these soldiers, who were expecting important and 
perhaps discouraging intelligence in regard to the 
wat, were not in a disposition to scoff at prophets. 
If they had taken the prophet for a madman, they 
would not, when Jehu made known to them (ver, 
12) the object for which he came, have taken the 
extraordinary step they did, without consideration 
or delay, andymade Jehu king, on the word of a. 
fanatic. Tn ¥er. 20 it is said of Jehu himself: 
“He driveth pyawa ,’ whereby it is not meant to 


be said that he was a crazy man, a lunatic, or a fa- - 
natic, but that he was a man of fierce and violent 
temper (Vatavlus, following the Syriac, translates 
precipitanter). In Arabie yyy means to be sbold, 
rash, wild (see Ges. Dict., s. v.). The generals 
meant to say, therefore, that the wild behavior of 
the man, who had come and gone without saying 
a word to any one, had struck them. They 
thought that his conduct indicated some extraor- 
dinary intelligence, and they wanted to know 
what it was. Jehu at first gives them an eva- 
sive answer: Ye know the man and his 
my, This word does not mean “his speech or 


words ” (Ges., De Wette, and Luther, who follows 
the Vulg.: et quid locutus sit); nor, ‘his babble” 
(Junius, Késter, and Philippson, who follows the 
Sept. adoAecyia), for the word does not occur any- 
where in this sense. Neither does Jehu connect 
with his words the meaning: ‘Ye yourselves 
have sent this prophet to me, in order to give me 
courage to carry out the plan which ye have 
formed (Dereser following Seb. Smith, J. D. Mi 
chaelis), nor this meaning: ‘‘ Ye know the man and 
what he said to me; ye yourselves are at the bot- 
tom of this jest, for ye it was who planned the 
farce” (Krummacher). Jehu could not have 
meant this, for he knew that the plan or jest had 
not originated with the generals, and his answer 
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would not then have been an evasive one. No 
less incorrect is the explanation of Cornelius a 
Lapide, whom Keil follows: Nostis, ewm tmsanwm 
esse ac proinde insane loquitur, ideoque non credenda, 
nec a me narranda, for py is no synonym of yay, 


Finally, we cannot translate it with Bunsen and 
Thenius, “his dispusition:” ‘‘ Ye should be ac- 
eustomed to his disposition, since ye have often 
seen him before.” The word is rather to be taken 
here in the same sense as in | Kings xviii. 27, 7.4. 
meditatio, absorption in thought; so that, in other 
places, it stands for every deep agitation of the 
soul: rancor, sorrow, or dissatisfaction (Ps. liv. 2; 
cil, 1; exlii. 2; Job vii. 13), and in ] Sam. i. 16 it 
stands as synonym to py, Jehu means to say: 


The conduct of this man ought not’ to astonish 

you; he was lost in thought, as prophets are wont 

tobe; therefore he did not enter into conversation 

with any one, and departed as hastily as he came, 

[It must be apparent that the epithet pay, as it 
Tiss) HE 


is correctly explained above, is not a proper epi- 
thet for a man who is lost in meditation. Wild- 
ness of behavior is in general inconsistent with 
meditation. Moreover, as above stated (note on 


ver. 11), it is an error to take own to mean ‘Is 
there peace?” and then to suppose that these sol- 
diers asked the question with reference to the war 
with Syria. How should they ask whether there 
was peace with Syria, when they were there on 
purpose to make war with that country? or how 
should they expect that this prophet could bring 
intelligence which was to decide that point? The 
prophet came from home, from Israel, and al- 
though his message might ultimately bear upon 
the continuance of the war with Syria, the natural 
expectation would be that he brought news from 
Israel, whence he came. They asked in general 
what the news was which he brought. The epi- 
thet which they applied need not be pressed so 
far as to make them guilty of any intentional dis- 
respect to a prophet. He was wild’ in his beha- 
vior, and they called him carelessly a ‘* mad fel- 
low.” The tone and meaning could hardly be 
better given in English. Jelhu’s reply is best un- 
derstood as an attempt to sound them. He ap- 
pears in chap. x. distinctly in the character of a 
crafty man. So here; he is in doubt whether the 
prophet has been instigated by his fellow-com- 
manders to do this thing, because they hesitated 
to make an outspoken proposition of rebellion to 
him. He charges them with having plotted this, 
asa means of inducing him torebel. Ye know 


the man, and the errand he had. yy occurs very 


frequently in the sense of ‘ complaint,” a deep- 
seated subject of anxiety. It is used here of the 
business or com aunication which the prophet 
brought deeply hidden in his heart—the deep plot 
which had been the result of long meditation. To 
this interpretation of ver. 11, 4py, “‘it is a lie,” 


in ver. 12, answers well. They «leny the charge. 
—W. G. §.] The generals notice that Jehu is 
trying to evade them, and, as he is not able to 
conceal his agitation entirely, they, are only the 
more urgent. They reply: RY a. er not: ‘ That 


is not true!” (Luther, Keil), or: 
Wette), but, ‘‘ Deceit!” (1 Sam. xxv. 21; Jerem. 
ij. 23), Thenius: ‘‘ Nonsense! thou desirest to es- 





“A lie!” (De’ 
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Thereupon Jehu cannot help himself 
any longer; he tells them plainly what has hap- 
pened. Niemeyer’s interpretation: ‘It is true 
that he (this man) does not always tell the truth, 
yet tell us what he said,” is certainly false. 

Vers, 13. Then they hasted and took every 
man his garment. The immediate and joyful 
homage to the general shows, on the one hand, 
that they were far from scofifing at the prophet, 
orregarding him as a crazy man or a mere fanatic, . 
on the other hand, that a deep dissatisfaction with 
Joram and the house of Ahab prevailed in the 
army, while Jehu stood in high esteem. The 


cape us.” 


words nioyan D7" ON have been understood in 


many different ways. Gerferally 073 is taken in 


the sense of its synonym Dyy, « gelf,” and the 


clause is translated: ‘upon the stairs * them- 
selves,” @. @. upon the bare steps (Kimchi, whom 
Keil follows); but the word searcely has this sig- 
nification except in connection with personal pro- 
nouns. Still less can we approve the translation 
of Grotius, Clericus, and others: im Jastigio gra- 


duum, for D7} never means the top or summit. 
Thenius believes that D7 is written for Dey, as 


the Vulg. shows: im sin ilitudinem tribunalis, He 
translates: ‘‘ As arepresentation of (or make-shift 
for) the (necessary) scaffolding [by mounting upon 
which to show himself to the people and receive 
their homage, a king was inaugurated], Jehu 
stepped up upon the piled-up garments.” But, to 
say nothing of other objections, there could be no 
mention of “steps” in connection with a pile of 
heaped-up garments. Hvyidently, we have rather 
to think of a spreading-out of the garments such 


as is recorded in Matt. xxi. 8, and, as DN which 
we must not interchange with by, designates mo- 


tion to or towards, we translate literally: ‘ to- 
wards,” or, ‘in the direction of, the stairs.” In 
the building, in which the generals were assem- 
bled, there was, therefore, a staircase, an arrange- 
ment like that in the court of the temple for the 
king (2 Chron. vi. 13), which had perhaps been’ 
prepared for the king, who formerly lived in Ra- 
moth. The generals spread their garments over 
the ground from the place where Jehu stood to 
this place, which was ordinarily reserved for the 
king, and thus formed a path for him to this place, 
on which they saluted him with royal honors, 
[See note under Grammatical on this verse.|— 
On the blowing of the trumpet, see uote on 1 
Kings i. 34; ef 2 Kings xi. 14.—Ver. 14 does 
not state the cause of the act in ver. 13, but the 
consequence of it, so that we must not under- 
stand that there was a ‘conspiracy ” in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, 7. e., a secret bond, pre-- 
vious to the wounding of Joram (Késter). After 
they had chosen Jehu king by acclamation, he 
bound himself and them firmly and solemnly to: 
hostility to Joram (wp means to bind, to fetter). 
The word does not sere in itself, that he made. 
them take an oath of allegiance to himself. ; 

Ver. 14. Joram had defended Ramoth, &e,. 


na alae shows again, what we saw.in ver 6, 


that. the city was not at that time besieged by 
Joram (Koster), but that he was in it and was de- 
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fending it against the Syrians. In vers. 15 and 16 
we have a repetition of viii. 28, 29, but it is not ‘a 
mere superfluous” repetition, which ‘ proves that 
those verses and the chapter before us were not 
written by the same person” (Thenius). In the 
former place the statement is purely historical, 
but here it is intended to explain the event nar- 
rated in vers. 1-14. Ver. 21 shows that Joram 
was healed at the time that Jehu was anointed. 
Instead of returning, however, to share the labors 
and the dangers of the war, he remained in his 
summer palace in Jezreel, and appears to have 
been taking his pleasure with his guest, king 
Ahaziah of Judah. This must have had a bad 
effect on the army, which could see in it only in- 
difference or cowardice, and it explains the enthu- 
siasm with which they yielded allegiance to Jehu, 
as well as the haste with which the latter started 
for Jezreel, inasmuch as it was important for him 
to lay hands at once. upon the trio, Joram, Aha- 
ziah, and Jezebel. He therefore proposes to the 
generals that they shall keep the army at Ramoth, 
and not allow any one to leave the city, and he 


hastens with a small company (AyD ver. 17) to 


take possession of Jezrecl. Peter Martyr: Stlenti- 
um et celeritatem adhibel. ne Jorumo spatium detur 
vel ad deliberandum vel ad se muniendum. Kwald’s 
assertion: ‘‘ le mounted his chariot alone with his 
old companion in arms Bidkar, and drove,” &c., 
contradicts the text. 

Ver. 17. And there stood a watchman, &c. 
Ver. 17 stands in close connection with the end of 
ver. 16. While the two kings were enjoying 
themselves in the summer palace, and thought of 
no danger, the watchman appeared before Joram, 
and reported: ‘‘I see a company.” That which is 
narrated in vers. 17-20 is as characteristic of Jo- 
ram as of Jehu, and that is why it is narrated with 
so much detail. It shows, on the one hand, how 
careless Joram was, since it was not till after he 
had in vain sent out two horsemen, that he took a 
more earnest view of the matter, and, on the 
other hand, how decided and energetic Jehu was, 
since he did not allow himself to be detained, and 
kept the two horsemen in his own train, lest they 
should hurry on before him with intelligence of 
his coming. His question in ver. 18 has the mean- 
ing, What is it of thy business, whether I come 
in friendship or in hostility; thou hast nothing to 
do with that, it does not concern thee. [See note 
on ver. 11.] It is probable that the watchman 
had seen, while they were at a distance, that they 
were not Syrians. As they came nearer, he recog- 
nized more and more distinctly that they were 
Israelites, and he inferred, from their violent 
speed, that Jehu, the commander of the army, 
whose wild and fierce disposition was well known 
to him, was at their head. On fiyiwa see note on 
yer rl. ; 

Ver. 21. And Joram said: Make ready, &c. 
Now, at length, when he heard Jehu’s name, he 
became anxious, and set out to meet him—a thing 
which he could not have done, be it noticed, if he 
had been confined by his wound. [It must be 
clear that this anxiety could only have been as to 
what events of the war east of the Jordan could 
have been the cause that the chief commander 
came hurrying home in such haste. If he had sus- 
pected treachery, it is not conceivable that lie 





would have gone to meet Jehu. See notes on vers. 


7 


11, 22, and 30.—W.G.8.] The portion of Na- 
both, where the two kings met Jehu, “is the 093, 


vineyard, of Naboth, which now formed a part of 
the park of the royal palace” (Keil). Joram’s 
question, ver. 22, ‘Is it peace?” shows that he 
did not even yet suspect rebellion, but rather ex- 
pected news of a victory from Ramoth, otherwise 
he certainly would not have gone out alone to meet 
him. [That is to say; the question had reference 
to the hostility between Syria and Israel, not to 
any suspected hostility of Jehu towards his king. 
This is just the distinction which must be kept in 
mind, and this question must be interpreted as 
asking news of the war. No other interpretation 
is possible. The rest of the chapter must there- 
fore be interpreted consistently with this. The 
king did not here ask: Is there peace between me 
and thee? No more did he send a messenger to 
ask: Dost thou come for peace or war between me 
and thee? in vers. 17 and 18. If he knew that 
they were Israelites, he certainly did not ask the 
question in this sense; if he thought that they 
were Syrians, he would not send out one man to 
ask them the idle question whether they came 
for peace or war. See note below, on ver. 
30.—W. G. S.]—In Jehu’s answer, 4y has the 


same force as in Judges iii. 26 [so long as, or, 
while]. He gives as the reason for his hostile 
coming, the whoredoms and sorceries of Jezebel. 
{He gives the king to understand that he has not 
come to bring news from the war, but to over- 
throw him, by a reply im which he condemns the 
vices of the qneen-mother, in terms which no man 
could use who was willing any longer to be a sub- 
ject.—W. G. 8.] O°3)97 is not to be taken literally, 


but is used, as it so often is, in referring to idola- 

try (Jerem. ili. 2, 9; Mzek. xxiii. 27, &c.), with 

which, however, ligentiousness was almost always 

connected. By D°5% 5 we have not to understand 
No 


“mysteries” (Thenius), but that general practice 
of sorcery, and-use of incantations for producing 
various Supernatural effects (Winer, /?.+ W.-B., IT. s. 
718), which was closely connected with idolatry. 
All these practices were forhidden, as well as idol- 
atry, on pain of death, in the Mosaic law (Ex. xxii. 
18; Deut xviii. 10). Jehu’s words show that Jez- 
ebel was generally regarded as the foundress and 
patroness of idolatry. They also contain a rebuke 
for Joram, because he had submitted to be led by 
her, had helped her instead of opposing her, and 
had thereby made himself accessory to her crime. 


aM, ver. 23, see 1 Kings xxii. 34. The ex- 
clamation, mo; deceit, means, ‘‘ We are deceived, 


z. @., really, betrayed” (Keil). 

Ver, 24. Between his arms, 7. ¢., from behind, 
since Joram, in his flight, had turned his back to 
Jehu. It means, therefore, really, between the 
shoulders (Vulg. inter scapulas), so that the arrow 
went obliquely through his heart. 

Ver. 25. Then said Jehu to Bidkar, his lieu- 


tenant. ab) is rendered by all the old versions, 
which are misled by °IN, which follows, in the 
But it 
is evidently incorrect. Whether p35 here sig- 


first person: ‘‘ For I remember how,” &c. 


nifies riding on horseback, or in a chariot, is of 
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very little importance. The point'is, that Jehu 
was in Ahab’s retinue, was an ear-witness when 
the prophet pronounced upon the king the sen- 
tence of God, after-the death of Naboth (1 Kings 
xxi. 19 sq.).. This had made an ineffaceable im- 
pression upon Jehu.—ivyd means really: ‘ bur- 


den,” 7. e., something which must be borne. If 
God lays a ‘‘burden” upon any one, he passes a 
sentence of punishment upon him, which must be 
endured. Hence the word is often used by the 
prophets in the sense of acondemnation of, or judi- 
cial sentence upon, a man or a nation (Isai. xii. 1; 


xiv. 28; xv: 1).—Nd Os, in an oath or. affirma- 
tion: ‘‘ Verily’ (Numb. xiv. 28). Jehu quotes the 
‘sentence which was pronounced 1, Kings xxi. 19- 
24 according to its substance, as it remained in his 
memory after sixteen years, and with such inaccura- 
cies in the wording as were occasioned by his. ex- 
citement in a moment of the most violent activity. 
The repetition of ‘‘ saith the Lord” places emphasis 
on the oracle of God, as such. I have seen, saith 
the Lord: I will repay, saith the Lord. Jehu, 
however, mentions: something which was not men- 
tioned at all in the former place; viz., ‘‘ The blood 
of: his sons,” and that he should be requited 7 the 
Jield of Naboth. Thenius considers this an ‘‘ essen- 
tial, variation,” and says that ‘all attempts at re- 
conciliation are vain.” But the author must-have 
been the most thoughtless man in the world, if 
he had not perceived that what he here recorded 
was contradictory to what he had written a few 
pages before. It may, therefore, nevertheless be 
permitted us to attempt a ‘reconciliation ” which 
will make him talk sense. Although the blood of 
the sons of Naboth is not mentioned in 1 Kings 
xxi., it may nevertheless be that they were also 
killed. Itis impossible that Jehu should have talked 
to an eye and ear witness, as Bidkar was, about 
the blood of the sons of Naboth, if their blood 
had never. actually been spilled. Thenius very 
justly remarks on ver. 7 (‘And the blood of all 
the servants of the Lord”), that “Jezebel must 
have vented her rage upon a still wider cirele than 
that, which is expressly mentioned.” Perhaps Na- 
both’s. sons. were murdered because it was feared 
that they might lay claim to the property of which 
their father had been robbed, and might avenge 
his. murder, Jehu mentions their blood also, as 
well as that of their father, because the divine 
punishment would thereby appear all the more 
just, and his own command, to throw Joram’s 
corpse upon the field of Naboth, would be more 
completely justified. As the murder fell upon 
Naboth and his sons, so the penalty fell upon 
Ahab and his sons. The word “ yesterday ” must 
not be insisted upon too strongly in its strict sig- 
nification. It implies simply, ‘‘a while ago,” as in 
Isai. xxx. 33. The sentence of condemnation in 
1 Kings xxi. was certainly not. pronounced on the 
day after Naboth’s murder. 
addition, ‘‘In this plat,” the emphasis is not upon 
this phrase, but upon the word requite: that-is the 
main idea, about which all the rest is grouped, not 
the “plat.” The slaying of Joram, the ‘‘son of a 
murderer ” (vi. 32) is marked as a penalty for the 
murder of Naboth and his sons by this very: cir- 
cumstance, that his body is cast. upon the field 
which that murder had been committed to win. 
Jehu very justly saw, in the fact that Joram must 
dic just here, a dispensation of Providence, the 


Secondly, as to the] 





ground for which he discovers in the oracle. 1 Kings 
xxi. [Jehu commands the corpse to be cast upon 
the field of Naboth, and proceeds to quote the 
oracle as a motive for the command, after which. 
he repeats his order. (Throw him there, for God 
said that. he would requite him there; therefore 
throw him there.) It is, therefore, evident that: 
the emphasis is on the words, ‘In this plat.” For 
the rest, 1 Kings xxi. 19 is strictly and literally 
fulfilled by this command of Jehu, although it is: 
not literally quoted.—W. G. S.] 

Ver, 27. But when Ahaziah the king of Ju- 
dah saw this, &c. The garden-house, towards 
which Ahaziah fled, was certainly not the summer: 
palace in Jezreel (Calmet), but, since he sought the 
open country, either a house which ‘ stood at one 
of the exits from the park ” (Thenius), or which did 
not belong at all to the royal domain, but ‘stood 
at some distance from Jezreel” (Keil).—And Jehu. 
followed after him, and said, kc. From his 
words it is clear that he did not himself pursue 
Jehu, but gave the command to do so, just as so 
often that which one commands to be done. is as- 
eribed to himself. ' His object was to reach Jez- 
reel, where Isabel, the originator of all the. mis- 
chief, was, and, as he was now close to the city, 
he hastened thither (ver. 30), leaving the pursuit: 
of Ahaziah to some of his followers: After the 
words: “Smite him in the chariot,” something 
must be supplied, viz., the fulfilment of the com- 
mand, as also after the command in ver. 26 : ‘‘ Cast 
him into the plat of ground,” &¢. The Sept. have: 
Kalye aitév, Kai ératatev abvtov émi ro adpyate 
ovra év TH avaBacer Tobp, Thenius, as usual, fol- 
lows them, and desires to make the utterly unne- 


cessary change from 37D to 3D". He then 


translates: ‘‘ Him also! (I must have him also!) 
And he smote (wounded) him on the chariot on the 
height of Gur.” The rendering of the Vulg. is 
better: Etiam hune percutite in curro suo! Et per- 
cusserunt eum in ascensu Gaver, except that in curry 
suo belongs with percusserunt. HKwald, Maurer, 
and Keil are satisfied with inserting wD" after 


1737, and this is certainly the simplest course to 


pursue.—The height or hill Gur is not mentioned 
anywhere else. [Thenius takes 493 to mean a cara- 


vanserai (cf. Syn 33), 2 Chron. xxvi. 7, hospitium. 


Baalis. Ges.), and thinks that the hill had its name 
from an inn which stood alone upon it. Ges., The- 
saurus, gives the name uader 99), catulus, a cub or 
whelp. So that it would mean ascensus catult. The 
place was not important, and the name was a popu- 
lar and ephemeral one.—W. G. 8.] Jibleam is. 
mentioned Josh. xvii. 11 and Judges i. 27 in con- 
nection with Megiddo. On the latter place, see 
note on 1 Kings iv. 12. The location of Jibleam 
cannot be more definitely fixed either from the two: 


places cited, or from 1 Chron. vi. 55, where pyba 


stands for it. As Megiddo lay, according to all the: 
latest maps, directly west of Jezreel, andas Aha- 
ziah died at Megiddo, Jibleam, whither he fled and: 
where he was wounded, must have been likewise 
to the west of Jezreel, and between that’ place and 
Megiddo (Thenius). It is true that Keil objects: 
that ‘between Jezreel and Megiddo there is only- 
the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelom, in which we 
cannot suppose that there was any height Gur.’ 
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But Megiddo, and therefore Jibleam, which was 
near it, did not lie in the midst of the plain, but on 
the slope of Mt. Carmel, where there may well 
have been a height, such as is referred to. Least 
of all can we adopt Keil’s supposition that Jibleam 
was ‘south of Jenin,” for this place was in a di- 
rect line as far south of Jezreel as Megiddo was 
west. It is not clear how Ahaziah, when severely 
wounded, should have gone from there in a north- 
westerly direction, to Megiddo. He cannot have 
fled at the same time in a direct westerly and a di- 
rect southerly direction.—The chronicler gives an- 
other story of Ahaziah’s death (IL, xxii. 8 sq.): 
“And it came to pass that when Jehu was exe- 
cuting judgment upon the house of Ahab . . . 
he sought Ahaziah, and they caught him, for he 
was hid in Samaria, and brought him to Jehu; and 
when they had slain him they buried him.” Keil 
thinks, in order to combine the two stories, that it 
is very possible “that Ahaziah really escaped to 
Samaria, and that he was there captured by Jehu’s 
followers and brought back. Then that he was 
wounded at the hill Gur, near Jibleam, and, hav- 
ing fled again from there, that he breathed his last 
at Megiddo.” This explanation is, in the first 
place, very forced and unnatural, but it falls to the 
ground when we know that Jibleam was on the 
road westward towards Megiddo, and not on the 
road from Jezreel to Samaria. A variation in the 
history is here clearly apparent, and cannot be de- 
nied. The main point, ¢. ¢, the slaying’ of Ahaziah 
by Jehu or his followers, is firmly established by 
both. A different tradition in regard to the where? 
and how? may have prevailed in the time of the 
Chronicler. The one which is followed by the re- 
cord before us, which is certainly older, appears, 
especially on account of its geographical details, 
to be the more correct and reliable—The differ- 
ence between ver. 29 and chap. viii. 25, which 
amounts, after all, to only one year, is explained 
“most simply on the supposition of a difference in 
reckoning the first year of the reign of Joram” 
(Keil). See above, note on chap. viii. 16. 

Ver. 30. Jezebel heard of it. Women make 
use of paint for the eyes, in the Orient, until the 
present day. It consists of a mixture of antimony 
(sttbiwm) and zinc, which is moistened with oil, and 
applied with a brush to the eye-brows and eye- 
lids. The eye itself is thrown into relief by the 
dark border, and appears larger (Pliny says of sti- 
bium in his Hist. Nat. 33: in calliblepharis mulierwin 
dilatat oculos). Large eyes were considered beau- 
tiful. Homer applies to Juno the epithet Boamic 
(cf. Rosenmiller, Alt. und Neu. Morgenland, iv. 
268, and Keil on this passage). [Boxes have been 

found in the tombs of Egypt containing portions 
of this mixture; also the small, smooth sticks of 
wood, or bone, or ivory, by means of which it was 
applied. There are specimens in the ‘‘ Abbot Col- 
lection” in the rooms of the N. Y. Hist. Soc.— 
W.G.S.] And tired her head hardly means 
that she put on a ‘‘coiffure of false hair” (The- 
nius). It refers rather to the ordinary decora- 
tions of the head, head-band, crown, &e. The old 
opinion, which is still held by Ewald and Wisen- 
lohr, that she summoned up all her seductive fas- 
cinations, in order to tempt and conquer Jehu, is 
ecrtainly incorrect, for Jezebel had, at this time, 
a grandson who was 23 years old (viii. 26), so that 
she must have been advanced in years. Since, 
moreover, women fade earlier in the Orient, she can- 
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not have intended to excite any carnal desire in 
Jehu. The haughty, imperious woman intended, 
rather, to go to meet the rebel in all the majesty: 
of her position as queen-dowager, and to so far 
overawe him that he should desist from any fur- 
ther steps. She therefore takes her place at the 
lofty window of the palace, and shouts to him, as’ 
he enters the gate, the bold and haughty words in 
ver. 31; “Is it peace, Zimri, murderer of his mas- 
ter?” Luther translates [like the E. V.]: ‘ Had’ 
Zimri peace, who slew his master?” Maurer sup- 
ports this rendering by suggesting that she could’ 
not have asked him if he came in peace, at the 
same time that she called him a murderer of the 


king. But obyin cannot have any different mean- 
ing here from that in ver. 22 [where, as Bahr ex- 
plains it, it means, “Is there peace in the Syrian 
war?” or, ‘ Dost’ thou bring news of a victory ?”!! 
Jezebel connects with the question this meaning: 
‘“Wilt thou submit to me, the queen, and desist! 
from the rebellion, or wilt thou persist in it?” 
[The reader will see that this interpretation, which 


makes Dy>v7 mean, ‘Is there hostility between 
me and thee?” is not consistent with the author’s 
own exposition of ver. 22. Jezebel must have felt 
that the hostility of Jehu reached to herself, even 
if she had not heard that his declaration of war 
was aimed, in its terms, exclusively at her. She 
had heard of the fate of the king, as the last parti 
of her speech shows. She could not, therefore, 
have intended to ask Jehu if he came, in general, 
on a peaceful errand. This is perhaps the clearesti: 
instance of all, to prove that this formula had lost 
its etymological significance, and it must be appa- 
rent that the attempt to give it this meaning here 
produces inconsistency and confusion. It was-a 
standing formula, empty of all independent mean- 
ing, used as an interjection in beginning an ad- 
dress: Ho! or Hafl!—Just what she hoped: to 
accomplish by her decorations, and by her ad- 
dress, it is difficult to see. Perhaps the safest con- 
clusion is one founded upon her domineering and 
wilful character. These traits were developed in 
her to a tragical degree. She has scarcely a par- 
allel either in history or poetry save Medea. Her 
last toilet was probably the consequence of a de- 
termination to die in full state, self-willed, arro- 
gant, defiant to the last—W.G.S.] There is'a 
threat also in her words. Zimri, who murdered 
king Elah (1 Kings xvi. 10-18), reigned only seven: 
days, and met with a frightful end. She means to 
terrify the violent. rebel. ‘Thou shalt fall as did: 
Zimri. Thy rule shall not endure!” Perhaps she 
had also taken measures of resistance, had cols 


lected about her those on whom she thought that: 


she could rely, and was, therefore, all the more* 
self-willed. Jehu’s reply, ver. 32, Who is on my- 
side? Who? seems to sustain this opinion. He 
gives her no answer whatever, still less does he 
submit to the influence of her manner; he knew: 
well that no one would heartily support the hated 
and tyrannical woman. The two eunuchs, who 
were her immediate attendants, gave Jehu a:sign, 
probably from another window, that they would: 
joi him and. serve his purposes. 
his command. [The “or” between ‘ two” and! 
“three” in ver. 32 ig not in the text. It means- 
either that two looked out first, and were imme- 
diately joined by another, or that two appeared at} 
‘one window, and three at another (the latter is 


They obeyed: 


~ 
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adopted by Stanley).—W. G. 8.]—naDI00"), ver- 


33, literally: And he trode her under foot, not, 
however, “ with his own feet ” (Ewald). He caused 
her to be trodden under foot, 7%. e., the horses of 
his chariot trode upon her. Hence the Sept. and 
Vulg. have the plural cuverdrycav avrqy, conculca- 
verunt eam (cf. Hom., Il; x. 432; xi. 534). 

Ver. 34. And when he was come in, kc. 
After Jezebel was slain, Jehu went into the palace, 
took possession of it, and refreshed himself, after 
the day of bloody labor, with food and drink. 
Then, not, according to Késter’s fiction, at the 
banquet, but afterwards, he gave orders to see to 
the corpse of Jezebel and bury it. He calls her: 
this cursed woman, not “abusing her in his 
wrath” (Thenius), but as the originator of all the 
corruption which had now met with its fitting re- 
ward. Nevertheless, he does not wish to have her 
refused burial, for, he says, she is a king’s daugh- 

“ter. Not, therefore, because she was the wife of 
* Ahab, the mother of Joram, and the grandmother 
of Ahaziah, but because she was the daughter of 
-the king of Tyre and Sidon, she was to be spared 
thé last ignominy of lying unburied (see note on | 
‘Kings xiv. 11). Polus: Forte sic fecit, ne invidiai et 
odium regum Zidoniorum in se inflammaret. When 
he was told that sepulture was no longer possible, 
he remembered also the remainder of the oracle 
which he had quoted in ver. 26 (1 Kings xxi. 23). 
This shows that that was no prediction post even- 
tum. He quotes the oracle freely, according to its 
sense, calling to mind particularly that portion of 
it which seemed to him the most important. This 


explains the use of pbn instead of Sn (see above, 


on ver. 10 [and the Grammatical note on that 
verse]). Jehu did not intentionally bring it about 
that Jezebel had no sepulchre,:7. e¢., that there was 
no spot which perpetuated her memory. This was 
ordained by God. The memory of her was to be 
rooted out (Ps. xxxiv. 16). 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The fall of the house of Ahab is one of the 
most important eventsin the history of the Israel- 
itish monarchy, and is marked as such by the de- 
tailed and vivid description which we have of it. 
Tn order to understand it correctly and estimate it 
justly we must look at it from the stand-point of 
the Old Testament theocracy. The house of Ahab 
was not only devoted to the cultus of the calf- 
images of Jeroboam, but it had also (a thing which 
no Other dynasty had ever done) formally intro- 
duced idolatry, murdered the prophets, and perse- 
euted the worshippers of Jehovah. All attempts 
to draw it away from these evil courses had proved 
vain. We see from chap. x. 18-28 how far the 
worship of Baal had taken possession of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes. As a result of intermar- 
riage with the house of Ahab, the evil had spread 
to Judah also, and had been already fostered by 
two kings, Jehoram and Ahaziah. ‘ According to 
all appearances, therefore, the corruption, which 
had aiready eaten so deeply into Israel, and which, 
in spite of all the opposition which the prophets 
had exerted, threatened to gradually destroy all 
the good influences which remained, was about to 
strike root also in Judah, the last stronghold of 


| sense of the word, cannot arise. 








the religion of Jehovah, and thereby to destroy 
the very foundation of the Mosaic theocracy” 
(Kisenlohr, Das Volk Israel, ii. s. 192). The rule of 
the house of Ahab was, in very truth, the opposite 
of what the monarchy of Israel ought to have 
been. Instead of holding and maintaining (Deut. 
xvii. 19, 20) the laws and commandments of Jeho- 
yah, and, above all, the Mosaic law, the covenant 
upon which the existence of Israel, as the chosen 
people, rested, it destroyed, consciously and inten- 
tionally, the foundations of the Israelitish nation- 
ality, and was, therefore, a continual rebellion 
against Jehovah, the true and only king of Israel. 
The prolonged rule of this house would have drawn 
Israel down into heathenism, and would thereby 
have frustrated its destined influence on the his- 
tory of the world. It would have been the end of 
Israel as the chosen people of God. The over- 
throw of this house had become a matter of life 
and death for the Old Testament theocracy as an 
institution, and a necessity, if God’s redemptive 
plan with Israel was ever to reach its consumma- 
tion. It had been threatened many times with 
destruction, and, after it had shown itself during 
forty years incapable of reformation, the time was 
come at Jast when it was to meet the fate with 
which it had been threatened. It was so decreed 
in the counsels of Him who raises up and puts 
down kings, who has power over the kingdoms of 
men, and gives them to whomsoever He will (Dan. 
ii. 21; iv. 14, 31). Here, therefore, the question 
of the justifiableness of rebellion against a legiti- 
mate dynasty, or of revolution in the ordinary 
The course of 
the house of Ahab was a rebellion against all law, 
divine and human, in Israel. It was, therefore, a 
revolution which was being brought about by those 
in authority. Therefore it resulted in a catastro- 
phe which was not the overthrow of divine and 
human. order, but rather its restoration. All the 
details of the occurrence must be weighed from 
this stand-point. 

2. The long-threatened downfall of the house 
of Ahab is the work of the prophet Elisha, in so 
far that he gave the order to anoint Jehu king. 
His name therefore stands at the head of the nar- 
rative, and whereas, in other places, his name 
stands either alone or with the epithet, “man of 
God,” here we find him expressly called “the 
prophet,” in order to show that he did what is here 
recorded of him as a prophet, i. e., by virtue of his 
prophetical calling; as one, therefore, who, as he 
himself solemnly declares (1 Kings xvii. 1), stands, 
like Hlijah, “ before Jehovah,” and, as an immedi- 


ate servant of God, acts in His name and by His 


authority. Thereby we are pointed, from the out- 
set, to the grand difference between the fall of the 
house of Ahab and that of the other earlier or 
later dynasties. While the latter were all over- 
thrown by military chiefs, whose only concern was 
to arrive at power, the fall of the house of Ahab 


* 


was brought about by the prophet, and did not - 


aim at the gratification of ambition, but at the 
uprooting of the idolatry which had been intro- 
duced and fostered by this family. The first and 
chief duty of the prophets, before all, of the great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha, consisted in bearing 
witness by word and deed against the radical evil, 
idolatry, in combating it by every means, and in 
plucking it up by the roots. 


Jehovah had ap- — 
pointed them ‘watchmen over His people,” and. 
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a. med them by His Spirit for this work, in order 
tiiat the great object of the choice of this one peo- 
ple out of all the nations of the earth (x. xix. 3— 
6), @ ¢., its destined influence in the history of the 

_ world, might not be frustrated (Habak. ii. 1; Ezek. 
iii. 17; xxxiii. 7; Jerem. vi. 17, 27). The words 
which Jeremiah heard, when he was called to be 
a prophet: ‘‘See, I have this day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to 
pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to 
build, and to plant” (Jerem. i. 10; cf. xviii. 7; Ezek. 
xliti. 3; xxxii. 18), hold true of all true prophets. 
They appear, therefore, as Knobel (der Proph. der 
Hebr., i. 8. 196 sq.) justly observes, not only as 
heralds of the acts of God, but also as executors 
of them,.and things are often ascribed to them 
which in truth were done, and could be done, by 
God alone (see Hreg. on 1 Kings xix. 15-18, and, 
besides the places already quoted, Jerem. v. 14; 
xxy. 15; Hos. vi. 5). It was therefore the right 
and duty of the prophet Elisha, when idolatry had 
been pushed to the utmost, and every attempt to 
bring the house of Ahab into other courses had 
‘failed, by virtue of his prophetical office and eall- 
ing, to labor to bring about the fall of that dy- 
nasty and the foundation of another. Far from 
being a sinful and rebellious undertaking, what he 
did was, for all Israel, as Hisenlohr himself ad- 
mits, ‘an act of salvation.” 

3. The anointing of Jehu is generally regarded, 
as it is by Keil, as the fulfilment of ‘the last of 
the commissions which Elijah received at Horeb” 

, (1 Kings xix. 16). But the correct interpretation 
of that passage (see notes thereon) makes this ex- 
planation unnecessary; and it is moreover to be 
noticed, that such an explanation presupposes that 
KJijah commissioned his successor to do something 
which he was commanded to do, and which he 
might have done, since Jehu was already, in the 
lifetime of Hlisha, in the train of Ahab (ver. 25), 
but which he nevertheless did not do. There is 
no hint in the text that this act of Elisha was a 
fulfilment of that command to Elijah, and it is not 
consistent with the universal and unconditional 
obedience of Elijah. [The discrepancy between 
this chapter and 1 Kings xix. 16 in this particular 
must be frankly admitted. Mven a superticial ex- 
amination will show that, between the two, this 
passage contains the historical account of the 
share of the prophets in Jehu’s revolt.—W. G. 
S.] It is still more improbable that Klisha should 
not have executed a commission which had been 
given him, as is suggested, by Elijah, but should 
have commissioned another, a prophet-disciple, to 
do it. Von Gerlach thinks that the “already aged 
Elisha ” did this, because ‘he was bent with age;” 
but Elisha did not die until Joash was on the 
throne (2 Kings xiii. 14). so that he lived for at 
least forty-three years after Jehu was anointed. 
Accordingly, at the time of that event, he was not 
fifty years old.. Neither can the reason which 
Krammacher assigns be maintained: ‘! Nothing 
could have been more distasteful to the loving and 
evangelical disposition of Elisha than the com- 
mand, in his own person, to put the avenging 
sword into the hands of Jehu. So God, who, 
father-like, weighs with the most tender anxiety 
what He may demand of each one of His children, 
and what not, exonerated him from this duty, and 
aliowvd him to send one of the prophet-disciples 
in his place.” The narrative itself shows us the 
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reason clearly. The prophet-disciple was com 
manded to lead Jehu into an inner chamber, and 
after anointing him, to depart immediately, witl- 
out speaking a word to any one. The important 
transaction was, therefore, to be earried out in pri- 
vate, and to be kept as secret as possible. This 
was the reason why Elisha did not take it in land 
himself, for if he, the well-known head of the 
prophet-guild, had gone to Ramoth and had had 
dealings with Jehu, it would have occasioned great 
observation, and the cause of his coming could 
not have been kept secret. The affair was to be 
kept quiet for a time, and only to be proclaimed 
when the right time should come according to the 
leadings of Providence, just as, at a former time, 
the communication of the prophet Ahijah to Jero- 
boam (1 Kings xi. 29 sq.) was not to be made pub- 
lic, and Jeroboam had to wait until the right mo- 
ment for his elevation came (sce Hist. § 3 on 1 
Kings xi. 14-43). Therefore also Jehu did not at 
once make known to his fellow-commanders what 
had been done, but gave them an evasive answer. 
When they pressed him, he broke silence and 
thought that the right time had come. Elisha 
limited his own action strictly to the announce- 
ment of the destiny which awaited Jehu. All the 
rest he left to the control of Providence, so we 
hear no more of him until his death (chap. xili.).— 
As for the act of anointing, it was not performed 
with “the sacred oil of anointing” (Menzel), as in 
the case of the kings of Judah (1 Kings i. 39; cf 
2 Kings xi. 12; xxili. 30), for, in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, where there was no sanctuary of 
Jehovah, and where the levitical priesthood did 
not exist, it appears that the kings were not 
anointed at all. It was not, therefore, a priestly 
act which Elisha in this ease executed, but a pro- 
phetical one, ¢. e., a symbolical act, a physical sign 
and testimony of that which Jehovah has deter- 
mined upon and will do. Hence it is accom- 
panied by the words: ‘Thus saith the Lord: I 
anoint thee,” &c. (vers. 3-6), just as in chap. ii. 21, 
where the prophet throws the salt into the foun- 
tain with the words: ‘Thus saith the Lord: I 
have healed these waters” (see pp. 17, 25). For 
the significance of the act of anointing, when it is 
ascribed to Jehovah himself, see above, note on 1 
Kings xix. 15-18. 

4. What Schlier (Die Konige in Israel, s. 207) 
says of the newly-anointed king Jehu, holds true. 
“There are few persons in the sacred history who 
have been so variously judged as he. To some he 
is a stirrer up of rebellion anda bloody despot; 
others see in him a pure and unimpeachable ser- 
vant of the Lord. Both equally err, for both de- 
part alike from what the sacred record declares, 
and all depends, especially in the case of Jehu, on 
allowing ourselves to be led simply by the record.” 
If we restrict ourselves to what is said in chap. 
ix., this much is certain, that he did not make him- 
self king. There is not a word to justify the sus- 
picion that he plotted and conspired before he was 
anointed king; on the contrary, the story shows 
clearly that the prophetical calling to be king sur- 
prised and astonished him, and also that his fellow- 
commanders knew nothing of it. He ought not, 
therefore, to be put in the same category with 
Baasha, Zimri, Shallum, Menahem, Pekah, and 
Hoshea (1 Kings xv. 27; xvi..9, 16; 2 Kings xy, 
10-30), who, instigated by ambition, without au- 
thority and in self-will, took the royal power ints 
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their hands. He was called to be king by the 
prophet, in the name of Jehovah. The explana- 
tion of the selection of just this man, as the in- 
strument for the destruction of the house of Ahab, 
and for the uprooting of idolatry, is found in the 
fact that at that time there was scarcely a man 
who united, as he did, all the necessary qualifica- 
tions; so that Hwald also is forced to admit that 
“}lisha certainly could not have fixed his eye upon 
a military chief who was better fitted for the pur- 
pose he had in view.” In the first place, Jehu 
was a decided opponent of idolatry and of the 
abuses which were connected with it (ver. 22). 
The opposition of the prophet Elijah to Ahab and 
Jezebel, after the murder of Naboth, had made an 
indelible impression upon him, so that he had not 
forgotten the words of the prophet sixteen years 
afterwards (vers. 25 and 36).. This was the first 
characteristic which was required. Jehu pos- 
sessed the second also. He was a man of the 
greatest energy. Pushing onward with boldness 
and enterprise, decided and pitiless, he shrank 
‘back before no difficulty (vers. 20, 24, 32 sq.). 
Moreover, he did not lack prudence or wisdom 
(vers. 11, 15,18). Finally, he stood high in the 
popular esteem as a military leader. After Joram 
left Ramoth he seems to have had supreme com- 
mand of the army. We see from the joy with 
which his fellow-commanders caught up his nomi- 
mation and anointment, and from the readiness 
with which they obeyed his commands, that he 
enjoyed their fullest confidence (vers. 14-16). It 
is true that his subsequent conduct is fierce and sol- 
dier-like ; that was the natural product of his char- 
acter, calling, and education. ‘To drive like Jehu” 
has become a proverb. We ought not to overlook 
the fact, however, that nothing was to be accom- 
plished here by mild and kind means. If the 
deep-rooted evil of idolatry, which threatened Is- 
rael with total ruin, was to be rooted out, it could 
not be done without violence. Moreover, we have 
to notice that Jehu, when Joram came to meet 
him, did not shoot him down at once, but, in an- 
swer to his question: ‘Is it peace?” declared that, 
so long as his mother, Jezebel, nourished shameful 
idolatry in Israel, there was no chance for peace 
and prosperity in the kingdom. Upon this abso- 
Intely true declaration of Jehu, Joram turned and 
cried *‘ Treason,” and took to flight, so that he took 
sides with his idolatrous mother. Not until this 
point did Jehu send the death-arrow after tle fly- 
ing king (who sought to reach Jezreel, and to join 
her), and give orders to pursue Ahaziah, who came 
with Joram, and who likewise took Jezebel’s part. 
As Joram fell upon the very spot of ground which 
had been taken from the murdered Naboth, Jehu, 
who saw in this incident a dispensation of God, 
felt encouraged to proceed with his fierce task. So 
too, he did not slay Jezebel without further delay, 
but only when she put herself in opposition to him, 
and shouted down to him her impudent defiance, 
and insulted him as another Zimri, 7. ¢, as a raur- 
derer and traitor, did-he call out to ‘throw her 
down.” 

{Jehu came to Jezreel on purpose to put to 
death the king and the queen-dowager. Of the 
particular circumstances in which he should meet 
them, or of the accident which was going to throw 
in his way the king of Judah, another member of 
the house of Ahab, he could know nothing before- 
Land. Ewald thinks that he had had half-formed 
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plans in his mind ever since the time when he 
heard the prophet’s denunciation of Ahab, but 
Bihr is more correct, according to the text before 
us, when he supposes that the visit of the prophet 
and his business took Jehu by surprise. Whether 
this incident only came to ratify and bring to a defi- 
nite determination half-formed plans which Jehu 
had long cherished, is a secret of his inner life 
which probably few or none, even of his contem- 
poraries, ever learned. Whether it came at the 
very crisis of time when the commanders of the 
army were disgusted with the king, and excited 
with admiration of Jehu, to suggest to them an act 
which perhaps no one had yet proposed in words, 
is also uncertain, but it is a theory which is thor- 
oughly consistent with the text. When Jehu had 
told them what the prophet had done, it was only 
a suggestion, something which might be neglected 
and allowed to fall and be forgotten. But the 
other generals caught at the idea enthusiastically, 
and proceeded to act upon it by proclaiming Jehu 
king with all the solemnity which the means at 
hand would allow. The affair had now entered a 
new phase. One of the prophets of Jehovah, who 
were, as a matter of course, hostile to the reigning 
house, might nominate a new king and anoint him, 
and the event might be passed by as only another 
declaration of hostility from a well-known and 
uncompromising enemy; but to proclaim the new 
king was an overt act of treason, and all who par- 
ticipated in it must know that there was no reced- 
ing from it, and that the reigning monarch could 
never overlook or pardon it. Jehu’s cunning ande 
caution had been shown in the reply to the gen- 
erals in ver. 11, in which he tried, in the first place, 
to see if they were really the instigators of this 
proposition. Now that he was committed to an 
overt act, his promptness, decision, and energy 
showed themselves. ‘If it be your minds, if you 
are determined to take this step, then we must go 
forward at once. Let no one go out of the city to 
take news to Joram of what we have done.” He 
then set out himself for Jezreel. Between him- 
self and the house of Ahab there was no possible 
compromise. He must gain the advantages of 
time and energy. He made no delay (this may be 
reckoned as a virtue on his part) in carrying out 
his purpose. He took cireumstances as he found 
them, and carried out his intention as he best 
could. He wnquestionably intended to destroy the 
whole house of Ahab when he returned to Jezreel. 
He could not tell what opportunities would offer, 
but it is clear that he meant to make opportunities 
if they did not come of themselves. He meant to 
get all the royal, family into his hands and kill 
them. Bihr’s idea that he waited until Joram had 
taken sides with Jezebel, and waited until Jezebel 
had insulted him, is suggested by a laudable desire 
to excuse him, but it is an invention. We can 
hardly repress some feeling of pity, even for Jeze- 
bel, in reading the bloody and tragical details, but 
pitilessness is a virtue in a man situated as Jehu 
was. He had a task to accomplish which led 
through blood, and he had to followit. To waver 
from pity or from fear would have been equal trea- 
son to his calling. The sentimentality which for- 
gets the crime in pity for the criminal is a modern 
and a “civilized” weakness. It is not a feeling 
which a man called to conduct great national or re- 
ligious revolutions can allow to dim the clearness 
of his judgment, or to unnerve his determination.— 


Jehu was, therefore, a cautious, crafty man, who 
was slow to commit himself to -any irrevocable 
‘course of action, but energetic and unrelenting in 
‘prosecuting it when he had resolved upon it. He 
was aman of action, who did not hesitate or wa- 
ver, and did not lose time in long plans, but struck 
quickly and surely where he had determined to 
strike. He did not shrink from difficulties, did not 
hesitate at harsh means of accomplishing his pur- 
poses, did not feel pity in striking down those who 
‘stood in his way, did not leave behind him any- 
thing which might, at a later time, rise up to mar 
or overthrow his work. This is not a lovely char- 
‘acter. It does not present the amiable virtues, 
patience, pity, mercy, kindness. It is not a char- 
acter to be imitated in modern, civilized, thor- 
oughly regulated life, but neither ought it to be 
measured and judged by the standards of a society 
trained to peace and order, fearful of revolution, 
and encased in law. Its virtues must be sought 
in the use to which it put its strength, its energy, 
and its decision. It isa character, however, such 
as is needed to lead great movements, to give form, 
‘and purpose, and consistency of action, and perse- 
verance, to a national effort, in times of discontent 
with existing institutions and tendencies, when all 
are convinced that the nation is going down, un- 
der depraved leadership, to ruin, but when no one 
seems able to step to the front and lead on thie re- 
formation. In the providence of God, such men 
‘are often raised up for great crises in Church and 
State. The man is swallowed up in the movement. 
Tt is impossible to tell whether the work has made 
him or been made by him. His personal virtues 
and faults are lost sight of in the stormy, tumultu- 
ous crisis in which he lived. We cannot, in jus- 
tice, sit down in peace, when the storm is over, 
‘and lay the line of every-day standards to such a 
rugged character, and, from the stand-point of a 
time of order, peace, and quiet, condemn it in so 
far as it passed beyond the bounds of peaceful, do- 
mestic, citizen-like virtue. He was needed and 
was called; he responded, and accomplished his 
‘calling well. That is his place in the history, and 
‘that is tlie judgment-on his career.—W: G. 8. 

‘5. The jail of the three heads of the house of Ahab 
‘on one day is narrated with so much minuteness be- 
‘eause it not only has simple historical significance, 
‘but also proves the inevitableness of the threats 
‘of God, and the certainty of His requital (‘‘ ven- 
geance”’) (vers. 7-10, 26, 36). The sentence against 
‘the house of Ahab, which accompanied the anoint- 
ment of Jehu, is almost literally the same as that 
which Ahija pronounced against the house of Jer- 
oboam (1 Kings xiv. 10), Jehu against the house 
of Baesha (1 Kings xvi: 3), and Klijah against the 
house of Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 21). Its repetition 
‘shows that it was the established formula of con- 
demnation against every royal house which sought 
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to undermine the foundations of the Israelitish na-. 


tionality, the covenant with Jehovah. Those whom 
‘God had set to be watchmen over His people, were 
‘to pronounce the same sentence for the same trans- 
gression, wherever it occurred. (On the peculiarly 
Old Testament form of the condemnation, see 1 
King’s xiv. 1-20, Hist. § 1.) The day on which 
‘the three heads of the house of Ahab fell is, there- 
fore, represented as a day of divine judgment. It 
has all the marks which belong to days of judg- 
ment in general, and to that one great general 
judgment at the last. It is a terrible day (Joel ii. 
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29); it comes unawares, like a thief in the night, 
and overtakes those who are its just victims when 
they are careless and contented (Zeph. i. 14; Luke 
xvii, 28 sqg.; 1 Thess. v. 2 sg.); they cannot escape 
it either by flight or by resistance, they are brought 
to nought and come to a terrible end (Zeph. i. 18- 
Lament. ii. 22; Ps. Ixxiii. 19; lxxxiii.17; Jerem. 
ii, 26; Heb. x. 27, 31 &c.). It isto this day that 
the word of the apostle applies: ‘Now all these 
things happened unto them for ensamples: and 
they are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come” (1 Cor. x. 11). 

6. The story of the end of Jezebel is given with 
particular detail, because therein the prophet’'s 
threat was fulfilled with especial frightfulness. As 
the sin of the house of Ahab was represented to 
the fullest extent in Jezebel, the originator and 
patroness of idolatry, so her terrible end forms the 
crisis of the divine punishment. Ahaziah is fatally 
wounded, and dies ina strange place. Although 
he was, as Josephus says: wovypo¢ Kat yeipwr Tob 
raTpoc avtov, yet he was buried by his subjects, 
because he was ‘‘the son (grandson) of Jehosha- 
phat” (2 Chron. xxii. 9). Joram falls dead, pierced 
through the heart, but is thrown upon the field of 
Naboth and not buried. Jezebel is thrown down 
from the window by her own attendants; as she 
lies weltering in her own blood she is trodden un- 
der foot by horses, and her corpse lies unburied 
“like dung upon the fields” (see note on 1 Kings 
xi. 14), She appears here in her last moments 
such as she had ever ‘been, proud and impudent, 
arrogant and domineering, [defiant and insolent]. 
She places herself at the window, painted and 
grandly dressed, and presumes upon her assumed 
majesty. Instead of recognizing in the judgment, 
which is falling upon her house, the just recom- 
pense for her misdeeds, instead of sueing for grace, 
she, who had shed so much innocent blood, and 
had exalted herself against the God of Israel, in- 
sults the instrument of the divine vengeance as a 
murderer and a traitor, demands that he.shall sub- 
mit to her, and threatens him, relying upon her im- 
ugined power, with destruction, if he persists. 
Just here judgment overtakes her. Her nearest 
attendants forsake the hated queen and hurl her 
down from her position. She does not reach the 
rest -of the grave, and remains, even in death, 
marked with infamy for all time, a proof of the 
truth of the words: ‘It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God” (Heb. x. 31). _ 

7. Modern historiaus represent the elevation af 
Jehu to the throne of Israel ina very different light 
from that in which it appears in the Scriptures. 
According to Winer (7.- W.-B., i. s. 37, 600): “ Eli- 
sha secretly anointed Jehu king of Israel (the 
prophets could not even yet forget the injuries 
they had received from Jezebel, the mother of this 
family !);” in consequence of the unfortunate cam- 
paign of Joram against Hazael of Damascus “a 
rebellion broke out in the Israelitish camp; Jehu 
killed his king, and, soon afterwards, Ahaziah 
also.” According to Menzel (Staats und Pelig. 
Gesch. von Isr.. 8. 205 sq.): “The relation in which 
Elisha stood to Hazael was not without influence” 
on the overthrow of the house ‘of Ahab; he (Ili- 
sha) was in communication with Hazael; Joram 
gave the command of the army to Jehu when he 
returned wounded to Jezreel, “ without surmising 
that Jehu had already conspired with several of 
the other generals for his overthrow. The time 
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for the accomplishment of the change of dynasty 
planned by lisha has come; Elisha sends one of 
his servants to the camp with the holy oil of 
anointment, commands that it shall be poured 
upon Jelu’s head and that he shall be called upon 
to make himself king, and to root out the house 
of Ahab.” According to Késter (Die Proph., s. 94): 
“ Hazael’s accession to power is parallel with that 
of Jehu which immediately followed.”: Jehu had 
“eonspired even before Joram was wounded, and, 
when he killed him,” he gave to Elisha’s prophecy 
against Ahab (1 Kings xxi.) an extension which 
made it subserve his plans. Finally, according to 
Duncker (Gesch. des Alterthums, i. s. 413), it was 
the ‘‘hostility of the prophets of Jehovah ” which 
brought such a sad fate upon Joram and his house. 
[There can be no question that it was. Duncker, 
however, seems to criticize the history of the pe- 
riod from-the stand-point of Ahab in 1 Kings xviii. 
17 and xxi. 20 (‘Art thou he that troubleth Is- 
rael;” ‘‘ Hast thou found me, O. mine enemy!”). 
It may be that he is led to it by a revulsion from 
the naive method of reading the Scriptures which 
insists on making some characters saints and oth- 
ers demons, but it is simple perversity, and uncrit- 
ical self-will to take the contrary side. Some of 
the old expositors seem to have felt that in review- 
ing the acts of one who is called “good” in the 
record, they must excuse and explain away and 
account, on all kinds of imaginary hypotheses, for 
any acts of his which were not good according to 
our standards. Also that, when a character is 
marked as ‘‘bad” in the record, they must inter- 
pret any good acts of his in an unfavorable manner. 
The modern critics, many of them, revolt with dis- 
gust from a notion, which is so manifestly unjust 
and unsound, into the other extreme. Many of 
them proceed as if they had adopted some such 
canon as this: Every person, who is made a 
hero or a saint in the record, was in reality a 
coward and crimifial, and, vice versa, all who are 
represented as wicked and base, were, in fact, 
noble and good; the writers, from some prejudice, 
or for some partisan reason, represented them as 
we find in the record, therefore, to get at the truth, 
we must take them all by contraries.—W. G. §.] 
Elisha [Duncker goes on to say], ‘t was the favor- 
ite attendant of Elijah, and stood at the head of 
the prophets of Israel.” After the siege of Sa- 
maria (vi. 24 sg.) ‘‘he resided for a time among 
the enemies of his country in Damascus. Here, at 
his instigation, Benhadad, the king, was mur- 
dered by Hazael, one of his servants, who now 
ascended the throne, and recommenced the war 
against Israel, not without encouragement from 
Elisha. Joram was wounded at a battle in Gilead, 
and left the army in order to be healed at his 
palace in Jezreel. This moment seemed to Mlisha 
to be favorable for the overthrow of the king of 
Israel also. Samuel had once favored David's re- 
bellion against Saul, so also Elisha now succeeded 
in prevailing upon Jehu, one of the generals of the 
army, to rebel against Joram.” It is not neces- 
sary, afver the detailed explanations which have 
been given above, to refute at length this con- 
struction of the narrative. The biblical passage 
before us, which is the only authority we have for 
this history, contains no ground whatever for the 
suspicion that there was a connection between the 
murder of Benhadad by Hazael and the over- 
throw of the house of Ahab by Jehu. It is an as- 





sertion which is as false historically as it is re. 
volting, that Elisha instigated Hazael to murder 
his master, then encouraged the attack of the 
national enemy upon his own country, and finally 
provoked Jehu to rebellion. What just ~eason is 
there for making such a vulgar intriguer, political 
agitator, instigator of rebellion and traitor, out of 
the ‘‘man of God?” The assertion that Jehu 
had formed a conspiracy with the other generals 
before Joram was wounded, and he was anointed, 
and that he brought about a rebellion in the army, 
is equally groundless and false. The text contra- 
dicts it distinctly.» But the whole tenor of this 
conzeption of the history is to set aside the true 
reason for the overthrow of the house of Ahab, 
viz., the corrupting idolatry which had been intro- 
duced by this house, and which was destroying 
the character of the nation. Although this reason 
is perfectly clear, yet it is ignored, and insteaa of 
it, the true reason is suid to lie in personal hos- 
tility, ambition, and other passions, so that finally 
the whole story appears only as a drama in which 
human interests are at stake and depraved forces 
are in play.—Ewald’s conception of the history is 
far better and more probable. He explains (Gesch., 
ili. s. 526; cf also s. 382) [8d ed. 566 and £09 sq.] 
“The Great Revolution” by the conflict which 
had been maintained ever since the time of Solo- 
mon, ‘between the two great independent powers,” 
the monarchy and the prophetical office as a 
national institution in*Israel [prophethood, if one 
may coin a word, after the analogy of priesthood, 
for the prophetical office as an institution—Pro- 
phetenthum.| ‘ Heathenism, fostered by the mon- 
archy, threatened to displace the old religion, in 
both kingdoms at the same time. But just at this 
point the old religion stood desperately on its de- 
fenee once more against the new one; in the first 
place, it is true, only spasmodically (! ?), and 
through that instrument only which had hitherto 
been its living fountain, and its most powerful 
force, viz., the prophethood.” This explanation is 
based upon that idea on which Hwald’s method of 
presenting the history rests, and which has been 
referred to several times abowe (see 1 Kings xi. 14+ 
43, Hist. § 3), viz., that ‘‘ violence” was a radical 
trait both of the monarchy and of the prophethood 
(Gesch., iii. 13), and that, therefore, they stood in 
opposition to each other as ‘tindependent powers,” 
and struggled for the supreme control—a theory 
which we cannot by any means regard as correct, 
The prophethood does not anywhere appear as an 
“independent power,” parallel with the monarchy. 
The prophets never combated the monarchy as 
such, and never strove with it for the supremacy, 
as, for instance, the popes with the emperors, 
No prophet ever strove for royal authority, or en- 
deavored to raise himself to the throne. The two 
great prophets, Elijah and Hlisha, who had, most 
of all, to resist the kings who were their contem- 
poraries, were farthest from all hierarchical ten- 
dencies and from all lust for power ‘They re- 
mained poor and humble, and had, from ali their 
strifes, neither advantage nor enjoyment. The 
office and calling of the prophets consisted in 
taking care that the covenant of Jehovah, the 
fundamental constitution of Israel, should be 
maintained in its integrity. They were not to 
rule by the side of the kings, much less over 
them, but to be the standing corrective to the 
royal power, when this departed from the Mosaic 
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constitut on, according to which it was bound to 
rule (Dett. xvii. 19, 20). The prophets were not, 
- therefore, in hostility to all the kings, but only to 
those who, in contradiction with their calling to 
be servants of Jehovah, despised, more or less, 
the covenant of the God of Israel. They must re- 
sist most earnestly of all those kings, who, like 
those of the house of Ahab, not only broke that 
covenant, but also introduced and fostered idola- 
try, or, at least, tolerated it. Nothing could be 
more perverse then, as Knobel himself has shown 
(Der Proph. der Hebr., i. 8. 11 sq.), than to make an 
“hierarchical party or caste” out of the prophets, 
or ‘to regard them as restless, innovating dema- 
gogues, who were continually. plotting, striving 
to introduce arbitrary changes, and stirring up 
the people to rebellion against the government.” 
[This, then, was the true hostility between the 
prophethood and the monarchy. A single reflec- 
- tion, however, will show how deep it was. The 
history of the foundation of the monarchy in 1 
Sam. throws doubt upon the degree to which it 
was founded or approved by the prophetical au- 
thorities of the time. Under a king like David 
the prophethood, an institution which took its 
- Specific authority from direct and continual in- 
Spiration, and the monarchy, an institution found- 
ed it is true by God in the first instance, but de- 
Trivying its continued authority from descent and 
tradition (in which sense they certainly were in- 
dependent authorities, each claiming the right to 
direct and control), worked in sufficient harmony. 
In the ease of another king, who departed from 
the standards of judgment which were maintained 
by the prophets, there would be opposition and 
hostility. The warnings of the prophets were re- 
sented, in such cases, as unwarrantable inter- 
ference, by the kings. The actions of the kings 
were condemned and protested against by the 
prophets. Under a theocratic constitution, such 
as that of Israel always was in theory, where 
there was no possibility of a division of depart- 
ments of activity into civil and religious, political 
and ecclesiastical, church and state, these colli- 
sions were inevitable. if the king departed from 
the prophetical standards. Thus these two au- 
thorities came into collision. They both sought 
to control the nation. It is very true that neither 
one ever sought to usurp the peculiar functions of the 
other, but that is little to the point. One saught 
to.control by means of external authority (¢. e., in 
the last resort, by force); the other sought to 
eontrol by moral influence. As long as the proph- 
ets approved what the monarch did there was no 
jarring; as soon as they did not thus approve, 
antagonism arose. They rebuked the king, which 
seemed like insnbordination, and they denouneed 
him to the people, which seemed like inciting re- 
bellion. There is certainly no case of factions or 
ambitious or hierarchical opposition to the mon- 
arehy on the part of any of the prophets, but, as 
a matter of history, there were so few of the kings 
who came up to the standards which the spiritual 
authority maintained, that there was hostility be- 
tween the two great authorities of the state during 
almost the entire duration of the monarchy. As 
for Hwald’s opinion, he certainly does not mean to 
say that there was any such «conflict for worldly 
and physical supremacy as has marked modern 
history (popes and emperors)—W. G. S.] The 
‘prophethood in Israel is a peculiar phenomenon, 
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as the people of Israel is a peculiar phenomenon 
in the history of the world (Knobel, s. 1 sqg., De 
Wette, Svtienlehre, i. 1, 32). It cannot, therefore, 
be judged from a general historical, that is, from 
a natural and human, stand-point. This is es- 
pecially true in the case before us of the over- 
throw of the house of Ahab and the elevation of 
Jehu to the throne. If we abandon here the thieco- 
cratic stand-point of the author of these books, 
which is above distinctly maintained, the prophet-- 
hood becomes a mere caricature of what it really 
was, and of what it was intended by God that it 
should be. 

[8. If we refuse to -onsider the bearing of this 
story upon the justifiablencss of revolution, we turn 
away from one of its most prominent practical les- 
sons. We have here two cases of regicide in 
close juxtaposition — Beuhadad by Hazael, and 
Joram by Jehu. Evidently we cannot measure 
them by two different standards of right. We 
have seen above that, so far as the history in- 
forms us, the former of these was one of those 
cases of palace-revolution which are almost the 
only articulating points in oriental history. Ha- 
zael slew his master in order to usurp his authority. 
Morally weighed, it was just as bad as the act of a 
highwayman who slays a man in order io take his 
purse. Of the state of the kingdom under Ben- 
hadad and of the comparative benefits or injuries 
which it received from Hazael, we know very 
little. As @ military leader Hazael was the abler 
of the two. Beyond that we know nothing. 
Jehu’s ease was in many respects different. A 
family was on the throne which had introduced a 
licentious worship, had fostered it, and had perse- 
cuted the older and purer religion, which, if it 
had not succeeded in taking so firm hold of the 
people as to hold them to purity and virtue, at 
least had not béen itself a deep corrupting influ- 
ence. The mischief had spread so far that it was 
time to try the last and severest measures or to 
give up the contest entirely. The indictment was 
made out against the ruling house, of corrupting the 
national honor and undermining the national exist- 
ence, of depriving the nation of a religion whose 
spirit was pure and elevating, and giving it one 
whose spirit was corrupting and licentious. It was 
time for every man to make the choice which Elijah 
put before the people in 1 Kings xviii. 21, and for 
those who were on the side of Jehovah to strike 
without pity, for their cause. Jehu was the chosen 
leader and representative of this party, and it was 
in its interest that he became a regicide. There 
is no, ethical principle, therefore, which the chap- 
ter teaches more plainly than this, that a nation 
is not to let itself be robbed of its highest and 
best goods, its purest traditions, and its holiest in- 
spirations, by any dynasty, however unimpeach- 
able its legitimacy, for fear of ‘‘ revolution.” How 
terrible these national convulsions are, modern 
history shows clearly enough, and we shall see it 
also in the development of this history. They are 
terrible remedies for terrible diseases, and the 
chapter before us gives a test of when and how 
they are justifiable. ‘They are justifiable as the 
last resort in the utmost danger, when religion, 
and liberty, and morality, and national honor can 
be saved by no other means.—Jehu was anointed 
by authority of a prophet of Jehovah, but we have 
to bear in mind that this authority was given also, 
if it was not executed, in the case of Hazael (1 
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Kings xix. 15). The one was just as much an ‘in- 
strument in the hands of God for carrying out his 
plans in history, according to the biblical repre- 
sentation, as the other. We may leave this im- 
portant chapter with the following paragraph from 
liwald (Gesch., iii. 573), in which he reviews this 
revolution and points forward to its consequences : 
“The spirit of the ancient religion hud, therefore, 
once more arisen in its might, in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, against the intrusion of the foreign 
and heathen religion, and that was now accom- 
plished which Elijah, in his labor and ‘suffering, 
had never been able to accomplish. The nation 
was once more delivered, by means of a terrible 
and powerful revolution, from the mistakes and 
errors into which it had allowed itself to be 
plunged. It was once more forced back upon its 
own peculiar origin and foundation, so far, at least, 
as it is ever possible for an earthly kingdom to re- 
turn to its own origin. He, whose warrior-hand 
was alone fit to be the instrument of such a revo- 
lution, Jehu, had shown himself to be, yet again, 
one of those unexpected and irresistible cham- 
pions of the cause of Jehovah, such as the judges 
had once been, with this difference only, that he 
did not have to fight, as they did, against external, 
but against far more dangerous internal, foes of 
this cause. The horrors by which this revolution 
was marked were in truth scarcely to be avoided, 
partly on account of the character of the ancient 
national religion, partly on account of the deep 
roots which, at that time, heathenism and the au- 
thority of the house of Omri had struck in both 
kingdoms, but especially in Israel. Nothmg can 
be more incorrect, therefore, than to say that, when 
Klisha caused Jehu to be anointed, he neither fore- 
saw nor approved of these acts of violence and 
bloodshed. He could not have had such a dim 
vision of the future as not to foresee them, al- 
though he certainly did not designate the separate 
victims beforehand, after the fashion of a Ro- 
man proscriptor. Moreover, there is nothing which 
would render it probable that Elisha disapproved 
of those acts after they were committed. But the 
deeper and less apparent evils which lay in the 
horrible incidents of this, as they lie in the hor- 
rors of every, revolution, made themselves contin- 
ually more and more apparent, and were contin- 
ually more and more sharply felt, in the course of 
the history, as we shall see below.”—W. G.8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-37. God’s Judgment upon the House 
of Ahab: (a) The herald of the judgment, vers. 
1-10; (0) the executor of it, vers. 11-20; (c¢) the 
victims of it, vers. 21-37.—Vers. 1-8. KRuMMA- 
cugR: Jehu. The approaching vengeance; the 
commission of God to Klisha; ‘the sending of the 
prophet-disciple; Jehu’s anointment and the object 
of it—Vers. 1-3. Wort. Summ.: The Lord God 
deposes kings and raises them up, Dan. ii. 21; 
Prov. viii. 15 sg. There is no established authority 
which is not from God. A calling to govern is the 
work of God, whether it comes through interme- 
diate persons or not. Therefore, since rulers and 
governors are ordained and established of God, 
they ought to govern themselves according to God’s 
will, and every one ought to respect and honor 
them for God’s sake, and show them all due obe- 
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dience, Rom. xiii. 1.sg. When kings and governe 
ors sin and do evil, and nobody dare lisp a word, 
or still less punish them, then God comes and 
raises up other rulers, and uses them as his execu- 
tioners to punish such wicked rulers. Eventhough 
a long time passes, wickedness is not forgotten by 
God. Herises up at last and sends against*wicked 
men those who will fulfil his sentence without 
pity. Therefore let all rulers guard themselves 
from all wrong, and especially from all persecution 
of the servants of God and just men. Also let 
not any one, without God’s command, lay hand 
upon those in authority, lest he call down God’s 
judgment upon himself-—What Elisha did, he did 
in the name and at the command of God, and he 
would have forsaken his duty if he had not done 
it. The prophets were not there to sleep and to 
lay their hands in their laps, when the ordinances 
of God were being trodden under foot, but God 
set them as watchmen over His people, that they 
might root up the weeds, and plant and cultivate 
what was.good.—KrumMMaAcuER: None of the:mod- 
ern revolutions can appeal to any such revelations 
of the divine will; nay, the standard-bearers would 
smile if any one should demand of them to show 
any authority of this kind for raising a revolt. The 
modern revolutions have all sprung from another 
soil, either more or less apparently, and are con- 
demned by God’s words: Whosoever resisteth au- 
thority, resisteth God’s ordinance. [This leaves 
the mutual relations and obligations of governors 
and governed very unclear. Governors must be 
good, governed must be obedient, For homiletical 
purposes a clearer definition of the limits and mu- 
tual interlacing of these duties is of prime im- 
portance. I have attempted a sharper analysis 
below, at the end of the ‘‘ Homiletical ” section.—— 
W.G. S.J—Vers. 4-10. The Prophet-disciple: (a) 
THlis mission. (KrumMMacnmur: He is one of the 
humblest in Samaria, a poor, insignificant boy, 
and he carries a kingdom to Ramoth! How 
great the Lord appears in this incident, but also 
with what cutting irony He meets all the arrogance 
of the self-made gods of earth!) Here also 1 Cor. 
i. 28 applies. (b) His obedience. (He raises no objee- 
tions, although the task is hard forhim. Hemight 
have said: ‘‘T am a child,” &c., Jerem. i. 6. He is 
to go into a besieged city, to go before the gener- 
als of the army, to put his life and liberty at-stake, 
yet he goes with no sword at his side; without ‘a 
companion he ventures to go into the army of the 
king, to‘anoint another to be king. All human 
scruples and fears disappear before the duty of 
obedience. In obedience he does not fear, and 
lets no danger terrify him, for he knows and be- 
lieves what is written in Ps. xci. 11-13 and Ps, 
xxvii. 1). (c) His fidelity. (Te does no more and 
no less than he is commanded. He has a great — 
commission entrusted to him, but he does not 
boast. He keeps the secret and departs as he 
eame. He does not care what may be thought of 
hin, or what people may say, whether they think 
him a ‘mad fellow” or not. So the Apostles also 
earried the secrets of God out into the wide world, 
and had no other interest than that they might be 
found true.)—Vers. 7-10. The world of to-day 
will not hear that: ‘‘The Lord will take vengeance 
on his adversaries,” ete. (Nahum i. 2; ¢f Deut. 
xxxii. 43), and declares that this is only an Old 
Testament notion, and that the Gospel knows only 
one God who is a God of love. It is true that 
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God does not seek revenge, but he is an holy, and 
therefore also a just, God, who requites men as 
’ they have deserved, and repays each according to 
his conduct (Job. xxxiv. 11; Rom. ii. 6). A God 
without vengeance, 7. ¢, who cannot and will not 
punish, is no God, but a divinity fashioned from 
one’s thoughts. The same gospel, which teaches 
that God is love, says also: ‘It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God,” and: 
“Our God is a consuming fire” (Heb. x. 31; xii. 
29). The same law which says that God is an 
_ avenging God towards his enemies, says also that 
he is ‘merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth” (Ix. xxxiv. 6). 
—KrumMacuer: ‘The blood of my servants: ” 
Listen! He has indeed permitted them to lay vio- 
lent hands upon His servants, but He has not 
overlooked or forgotten it. Nothing cleaves more 
irresistibly up through the clouds than the voice 
of the blood of persecuted saints. Nothing is bet- 
ter adapted to pour oil upon the flames of the 
divine wrath against the godless than the sighs 
which their eruelty forces from a child of God. 
The blood of the saints has often cried from earth 
to heaven, and what judgments it has .called 
down! Let the persecutors of all centuries ap- 
‘pear and bear witness. (Nebuchadnezzar, Belshaz- 
zar, Herod, Agrippa, Nero, Inquisitors of Spain, 
the Louises of France, Charles 1X.): bear witness 
all, what a dangerous thing it is to lay hands upon 
the saints of the Most High !—This is not the only 
instanee where God has raised the destroying axe 
over a dynasty which was morally rotten. He 
often makes use of royal families, which have 
fallen into moral decay, for the discipline of na- 
tions, but the time never fails to come when he 
passes sentence of destruction upon them, and 
brings speedy ruin upon the condemned. <A 
family-tree does not stand firm in gilded parch- 
ments and registers; only when it is planted by 
the waters which flow from the sanctuary of God, 
will it continue to flourish vigorously. 

Vers. 11-16. Jehu, the new King of Israel. He 
makes known to the generals his nomination to 
the crown; he is gladly hailed king by them; he 
enters vigorously and without delay upon his 
ealling—Ver. 11. Keep secret for a time that 
which occurs in thy chamber between thee and 
thy G6d. Do not proclaim it upon the housetops, 
but wait until Providence shows thee an occasion 
to make it known (Ps. xxxvii. 34). ‘ Fools have 
their hearts in their mouths” (Sir. xxi. 28).— 
BERLEB. BIBEL: It was, then, a common thing at 
that time to regard the prophets and servants of 
God as fools, enthusiasts, and fanatics, and to look 
upon them with contempt (Acts xxvi. 24; 1 Cor. 
iv. 10; Acts xvii. 18).—Do not judge according to 
the external appearance, and the first superficial 
impression, in regard to persons and things which 
thou dost not know or understand. That which 
thou callest folly and nonsense is often the deep- 
est wisdom (1 Cor. i. 23-25).—Ver. 12. If the 
generals, when they heard that God had anointed 
Jehu to be king, hastened, spread ont their gar- 
ments, and shouted: “Jehu is king,” how much 
more should all shout Hosanna to him whom God 
has anointed with the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 38), 
and has seated at His right hand in heaven, who 
will rule until He has subdued all His enemies un- 
der His feet. 

Vers. 15-37. The Day of Judgment. See above, 





the Histor. § 5.—Vers. 17-20. The Watchinan on 
the Tower. He sees the approaching danger and 
reports it, but the secure and blinded kings will not 
be disturbed until it is too late. It is the duty of 
those whom God has made watchmen over souls, 
to make them aware of all dangers which threaten 
them, and to repeat continually the exhortation to 
watch (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Mark xiii. 37).—Ver. 20. 
OSIANDER: Dilatory and careless people do not ac- 
complish anything. Only diligent and energetic 
persons succeed.—Test thyself to see what spirit 
moves thee. The right motive-power is the Holy 
Spirit, which never guides to folly. One may con- 
duct spiritual affairs and manage the concerns of 
the kingdom of God with folly, want of judgment, 
and heat (Rom. x.2). Those only are chiidren 
of God who are moved by the Spirit of Goud (Rom. 
viii. 14); the fruits, however, which this Spirit 
causes to ripen in them, are love, joy, peace, &e, 
(Gal. v. 22).—Ver. 21. Observe the wonderful dis- 
pensation of the divine justice. Joram himself 
gave the order to ‘make ready,” in order, without 
knowing or wishing it, to ride out to the place 
where Naboth’s blood was crying for vengeance, 
and where ruin was prepared for him.—Ver. 22 
(18,19). “Is it peace?” BERLEB. BIBEL: So it is 
to-day also. A false peace is demanded of those 
who are sent to make known the stern truth, in 
order that hoary evils may not be exposed. Those 
who have not true peace, generally want an ex- 
ternal, shameful peace at any price (lzck. xiii. 16). 
Ask thyself first of all: “Is there peace in thy 
heart?” and seek peace from Him who is our 
peace (Eph. ii. 14).—There can be no lasting peace 
where there is apostasy from the living God and 
Ilis word; licentiousness, injustice, and tyranny; 
there strife aud war, with all their attendant mis- 
eries and horrors, must come. ‘Though His 
sword rests for a time, yet it does not rest in its 


scabbard” (Krummacher).—Vers, 23-29. The 
Death of the Kings of Israel and Judah. It was 


sudden, unforeseen, and fell upon them in their 
security and blindness. The proverb applies to 
Ahaziah: ‘‘ Mitgegangen, mitgefungen;” lunt with 
the fox, and you will be hung with him. (WUrv. 
Summ.: Refrain from bad companions, if thou 
wouldst not be punished with them.) The one is 
thrown upon Naboth's field, and left without a 
grave; the other is brought indeed to the sepul- 
chre of his fathers, but what is the use of a royal 
sepulchre to him who has lost his soul? (Luke 
xvi. 22).—Ver. 25 sq. Wutrt. Sumu.: All parents 
should take warning by this and not collect un- 
righteous wealth either for themselves or their 
children, for “ treasures of wickedness profit noth- 
ing” (Prov. x. 2), and there is no blessing with 
them. They rather bring corruption to both parents 
and children (Jer. xvi. 11). 

Vers. 30-37. What does the frightful end of 
Jezebel teach us? (a) The transitoriness and noth- 
ingness of human might and glory. (Jezebel re- 
lies upon her might; before her the people trem- 
ble. She controlled and directed three kings; she 
raged against all who did not submit uncondition- 
ally to her will; now she les, thrown down from 
her height, like dung upon the field, so that no one 
could say: ‘‘That is the great and mighty queen 
Jezebel.” Dan. iv. 34; Luke i. 51; 1 Peter i, 24.) 
(v) The certainty of divine retribution. (Gal. vi. 7 
sq. Jezebel was an enemy of the living God and of 
His word; she seduced old and young to apos 
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tasy; she persecuted all who still held firmly to 
Jehovah. Her terrible end proves that such a 
temper is certainly punished. Her end has no 
parallel in Israelitish history. It calls aloud to all 
unto this day: ‘Woe unto him that buildeth his 
house by unrighteousness ” (Jer. xxii. 13), and it 
is a pledge of the truth of this assertion: ‘“ Only 
with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see the re- 
ward of the wicked” (Ps. xci. 8)—Vers. 30, 31. 
How Jezebel meets her end. (a) Her last action 
(ver. 30); (bv) her last word (ver, 31). She died 
as she had lived.—Ver. 30. How accurately this 
description fits many of her sex! The highest oc- 
cupation they can coneeive of is to adorn them- 
selves, to show themselves, to conquer, and pro- 
duce effects. Thou fool! If God demands thy 
soul of ‘thee to-day, what shall all paint and pow- 
der upon the face avail before Him who tries the 
heart and the reins? Can velvet and silk cover 
thine inner stains? (Isa. iil. 16 sg.) There could 
be no sterner reproof of vanity, pride, and co- 
quetry, and no more severe warning to take to 
heart the Apostle’s words 1 Peter iii. 3 sg. than 
the fate of Jezebel—Ver. 31. What can be more 
perverse and pitiful than a ntan who boasts and 
puts on airs in the very face of death, and passes 
out of the world with abuse and insults against 
God, instead of begging for pity and crying: ‘‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner! ”"—Jezebel, who mur- 
dered the prophets and Naboth, who revolted 
against the Lord of Heaven and Earth, calls Jehu 
a murderer anda rebel. The blind and stubborn 
human heart always finds in others just those sins 
of which it is itself guilty in a far higher degree. 
—Vers. 32, 33. As the master is, so is the ser- 
vant. Base men always cling to those who have 
power, and change their colors as the weather- 
cock of fortune turns. He who is himself un- 
faithful cannot depend upon the fidelity of others. 
Ps. ci. 6 sq.—Ver. 37. Of. Prov. x. 7; Job xviii. 
17; xx. 4-T. 

[The homiletical material of the chapter may be 
divided into two heads: the political; and the 
ethical or religious. The former here obtains es- 
pecial significance, inasmuch as the record is pri- 
marily pure history, and not ethical or philosophical 
discussion. It has, therefore, the same _ utility 
which all history, sacred or profane, has for the 
instruction of succeeding generations. It shows 
certain institutions and certain human passions in 
play, and shows the conseyuences they produce. 
It is presented to us from a religious and moral 
stand-point, and its instruction is, therefore, great 
for the criticism of political institutions from the 
point of view of religion and morals. If we see 
here anc in the succeeding chapters the horrors of 
revolution on the one hand, none the less do we 
see when and how revolution becomes a terrible 
necessity. All authority is a means, not an end. 
It is established, recognized, and obeyed, because 
it serves those ends. Its rights and privileges are 
correlative with duties, obligations, and responsi- 
Lilities, viz., to accomplish the objects for which it 
was created. Its claims to obedience stand and 
fall with its fidelity in fulfilling its trust. If it 
fails in this, if it goes farther, and, in the pursuit 
of its selfish aims, and the gratification of its own 
self-will, threatens to crush and ruin the very in- 
terests it was created to serve, the time comes 
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when obedience ceases to be a virtue and becomes 
complicity in a crime. In the absence of pro- 
phetical authority to fix the time and designate the © 
leaders for renouncing allegiance, it is difficult to 
see who is to judge of these save the nation whose 
interests are at stake. This bears as complete ap- 
plication to republican institutions as to any other. 
God's judgment upon the political sins, the reck- 
lessness, the self-will, and the selfishness of con- 
stitutional authorities is as sure as his punishment 
of royal transgressors. It is as possible for a rep- 
resentative assembly to sacrifice the highest inter-_ 
ests of a nation as it is for a despot. Though, in 
the progress of civilization, constitutional restraints 
are so much developed that rulers are under a 
strict and unremitting responsibility, and other 
correctives are at hand than violence and blood- 
shed, yet the principles and their application re- 
main. The highest national interests must be 
watched over, guarded, and maintained by vigi- 
lance, and by wise resistance to anything which 
would impair them.—The ethical and moral lessons 
of the chapter lie in the character and the fate of 
the chief actors in the tragedy. Of Jehu we have 
spoken above. When his strength, his virtue, his 
calling, and his work are defined, their limitations 
are also pointed out.—Ahaziah seems to have been 
one of those weak men who float on in the direc- 
tion which their education and family traditions 
have given them. He followed the family tradi- 
tions down to the family ruin. Joram’s wound 
seems to bear witness to some military effort, but 
in general he appears in the light of an oriental 
monarch, indolent, careless, luxurious, fond of 
ease. The sudden and hasty approach of the gen- 
eral of the army alarmed him in regard to the for- 
tunes of the war in Syria, and he went out, with- 
out personal anxiety, to meet his fate. His death 
fulfilled a malediction upon his father. The two’ 
kings, therefore, appear to be, to a great extent, 
the victims of-the sins of their ancestors, and as 
Jezebel had controlled Ahab, we are led back to 
her as the origin of all this individual, family, and 
national calamity. She was one of those strong, 
bold, wicked women, who have played such im- 
portant rdles in history. She was of the Phoeni- 
cian blood, reared in the luxury and licentiousness 
of oriental custom, and of a bloody and sensuous 
idolatry. The Mosaic ritual and the Israelitish 
constitution had been framed to form a barrier to 
preserve the people of Israel from the infection of 
those vices which characterized the heathen na- 
tions. By Ahab’s marriage with this woman the 
barrier was broken through, and the licentiousness 
of the worship of Baal and Astarte, the freedom 
of manners of the Phcenician court, the luxury and 
sensuality of the heathen nations was imported 
into Israel, Toa woman thus educated the reli- 
gion, the traditions and customs, which prevailed 
even in the northern kingdom, must have ap- 
peared cold, austere, bigoted. narrow, and hateful. 
It became her aim, therefore. to override, and 
break down, and destroy all that was peculiar and 
national in Israel, but in so doing she was contra- 
vening all that belonged to and sustained God’s 
plan for Israel in human history. She braved the 
conflict and reasserted it in her last hour, and she 
and her descendants went down in the catastro- 
phe.—W. G. S.] 
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FROM THE ELEVATION OF JEHU TO THE THRONE UNTIL THE 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, 


2 Kines X.—X VIL, 
ne 
FIRST SECTION. 
TIE MONARCHY UNDER JEHU, IN ISRAEL AND NNDER ATHALIA AND JOASH IN JUDAH. 


2 Kines X.—XII. 


A.—The Reign of Jehu, 
Cuar. X. 1-36. 


Anp Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria. And Jehu wrote letters, and sent 
to Samaria, unto the rulers of Jezreel [the city],’ to the elders, and to them that 
brought up [the guardians of ] Ahab’s children, saying, * Now as soon as this 
letter cometh to you, seeing your master’s sons are with you, and there ae with 
you chariots and horses, a fenced city, also, and armor [weapons]: look even 
out the best and meetest of your master’s sons, and [that ye may] set Aim on 
-ds father’s throne, and fight for® your master’s house. But they were exceed- 
ingly afraid, and said, Behold, two kings stood not before him: how then shall 
we stand? And he that was over the house [palace], and he that eas over the 
city, the elders also, and the bringers up of the children, sent to Jehu, saying, 
We are thy servants, and will do all that thou shalt bid us; we will not make 
any [one] king: do thou that which is good in thine eyes. Then he wrote a 
[second] letter the second time [omit the second time] to them, saying, If ye be 
mine [on my side], and if ye will hearken unto my voice, take ye the heads of 
the men your master’s sons, and come to me to Jezreel by to morrow this time. 
[(JNow the king’s sons, being seventy persons, were with the great men of the 
city, which brought them up[)]. And it came to pass, when the letter came to 
them, that they took the king’s sons, and slew seventy persons, and put their 
heads in baskets, and sent him them to Jezreel. And there came a messenger, 
and told him, saying, They have brought the heads of the king’s sons. And he 
said, Lay ye them in two heaps at the entering in [entrance] of the gate until 
the morning. And it came to pass in the morning, that he went out, and stood, 
and said to all the people, Ye de righteous [just]: behold, I conspired against 
my master, and slew him: but who slew all these? Know now [therefore] that 
there shall fall unto the earth nothing of the word of the Lord, which the Lord 
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spake concerning the house of Ahab: for the Lord hath done that which he 
spake by his servant Elijah. So [And] Jehu slew all that remained of the house 
of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his great men, and his kinsfolks [intimate friends], 
and his priests [chief officers], until he left * him none remaining [no survivor]. ~ 

And he arose and departed, and came to Samaria. And a the way,]| as he 
was at the shearing house in the way [Shepherd’s House of Meeting], Jehu met 
with the brethren of Ahaziah king of Judah, and said, Who are ye? And they 
answered, We are the brethren of Ahaziah; and we go down to salute the chil- 
dren of the king and the children of the queen[-mother]. And he said, Take 
them alive. And they took them alive, and slew them at the pit of the shearing 
house [House of Meeting], even two and forty men; neither left he any of ‘them. 

And when he was departed thence, he lighted on Jehonadab the son of Re- 
chab coming to meet him: and he saluted him, and said to him, Is thine heart 
right [verily sincere], as my heart és with thy heart ? And Jehonadab answered, 
It is [| Verily, verily, 2 zs]. If it be [satd Jehu], give me thine hand. And he 
gave him his hand; and he took him up to him into the chariot. And he said, 
Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord. So they [he]° made him ride in 
his chariot. And when he came to Samaria, he slew all that remained ynto 
Ahab in Samaria, till he had destroyed him, according to the saying of the Lord, 
which he spake to Elijah. 

And Jehu gathered all the people together, and said nnto them, Ahab served 

Baal a little; du¢ Jehu sball serve him much. Now therefore call unto me all 
the prophets of Baal, all his servants, and all his priests; let none be wanting: 
for | have a great sacrifice to do to Baal; whosoever shall be wanting, he shall 
not live. But Jehu did 7 in subtiity, to the intent that he might destroy the 
worshippers of Baal. And Jehu said, Proclaim a solemn assembly for Baal. 
And they proclaimed ¢, And Jehu sent through all Israel: and all the wor- 
shippers ot Baal came, so that there was not a man left that came not. And 
they came into the house of Baal; and the house of Baal was full from one end 
to another [wall to wall]. And he said unto him that was over the vestry, Bring 
forth vestments for all the worshippers of Baal. And he brought them forth 
vestments. And Jehu went, and Jehonadab the son of Rechab, into the house 
of Baal, and [he, (Jehu) ] said unto the worshippers of Baal, Search, and look that 
there be here with you none of the servants of the Lord, but. the worshippers 
of Baal only. And when they went in to offer sacrifices and burnt. offerings, 
Jehu appointed [stationed] fourscore men without, and said, Jf [Whoso letteth 
—omit if |° any of the men whom I have brought into your hands escape, he that 
letteth him go, his life shall be for the life of him [he shall pay for it, lite for 
life]. And it came to pass, as soon as:he [they] had made an end of [completed the 
preparations for] offering the burnt offering, that Jehu said to the guard and to 
the captains [royal foot-guards and horse-guards]|, Go in, and slay them; let 
none [not one] come forth. And they smote them with the edge of the sword; 
and the guard and the captains [foot-guards and horse-guards] cast them out, 
and went [pressed through] to the city [strong-hold] of the house of Baal. And 
they brought forth the images out. of the house of Baal, and burned them, And 
they brake down. the image of Baal, and brake down the house of Baal, and 
made it.a draught house [privy] unto this day. 
29 Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. Howbeit, from the sins of Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not from after 
them, ¢o wit, the golden calves that were in Beth-el, and that were in Dan. And 
the Lord said unco Jehu, Because thou hast done well [been zealous] in execut- 
ing that which is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab 
according to all that was in mine heart, thy children of the fourth generation 
shall sit on the throne of Israel. - But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of 
the Lord God of Israel with all his: heart: for he departed not from: the sins 
of Jeroboam, which made Israel to sin. 

In those days the Lord began to cut [off parts from] Israel short [omit short]: 
and Hazael smote them in all the coasts [along the entire sonnel of Israel ; 
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33 from Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, and the 


Reubenites, 


and the Manassites, from Aroer, which zs by the river Arnon, even Gilead and 
34 Bashan. Now the rest of the acts of Jehu, and all that he did, and all his might, 


35 are they not written in the book of the Ghiranieles of the kings of Israel ? 
Jehu slept with his fathers: and they buried him in Samaria. 


36 his son reigned in his stead. 
Samaria. was. twenty and eight years. 


And 
And Jehoahaz 


And the time that Jehu reigned over Israel in 


THXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. . 


4 Ver. 1.—[For Sseyap read bye Vy - See Zreg,— 


DIN ANT, 


“ Ahab's tutors.” Since, however, they were 


not tutors of Ahab, but those whom he had appointed to instruct his sons, D°J/ON stands in a loose construction in the 


case pasate, 


2- Ver. 2.—[After the formal greeting and address of the letter, which are not given here, its substance began with 


nAyi- Gf. chap. v. 6. 
3Ver, 8.— [by for: Ewald, $217, i. B. 
#Ver: 11. —[rsyn is an infinitive. 


See Text. and Gramm. on chap. iii. 25, 


5. Ver. 16.—[All the versions but the Chaldee have the singular, 
6 Ver, 24.—[For nbn read ae with Keil, Thenius; Bunsen, and others.—W. G. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. Seventy sons in Samaria, &c. Ver. 

3 shows (“Your master’s sons”) that the grand- 
sons of Ahab are included,.for the ‘‘ master” can- 
not mean Ahab, who had been dead for twelve 
years, but Joram. We must understand the words 
as referring to all the male descendants of Ahab.— 
‘To Samaria, to the rulers of Jezreel. Ver. 5 
shows who are meant, viz., he who was over the 
house (palace), and he who was oyer the city; and 
we may understand it to refer to Samaria, which 
was the capital and the residence of the king, and 
not to Jezreel, which only served as summer resi- 
dence of the court. The governors, who were the 
highest officers in Samaria, cannot: possibly have 
been the “rulers of Jezreel,” for these could have 


The word Day i is 
entirely wanting in the Sept. and Vulg. The 
former haye mp0¢ tobe apyovrac tHe TéAEWG Kai 
Tpog Tove TmpecButTépovc; the- latter has: ad opti- 
mates civitatis et ad majores natu. Keil, therefore, 


had no authority in Samaria. 


conjectures that by is ‘an error for by yi. 
This is favored by Dp before which, since it 
cannot be taken as an apposition to uate ; be must 
certainly be supplied. This.seems potter than, with 
Clericus, Michaelis, and Ewald, to change Sayan? 
into beni’, or, with Thenius, to: adopt the con- 


“ce He 
The 


DON are the tutors appointed. by Ahab for his 


jecture that there stood in the original text: 
sent from Jezreel to the rulers of Samaria.” 


sons.—Ver. 2: Only the main point of Jehu’s letter 
is-given (chap. v: 6). It is not necessary to under- 
stand that this letter was a “trick,” or ‘‘irony,” or 
“scorn,” as is generally done; it rather expresses 
contrariness or perversity. Its meaning may be 
expressed thus: ‘I am king; but if you, who have 
chariots and horses and weapons in your power, 
want.to put a prince of Ahab’s house on the throne, 





commence a war with me.” [The letter is very 
characteristic in its form. It is composed in that 
comprehensive satire which says much in a few 
words. It implies self-confidence so great that the 
writer can afford to tantalize the reader with an 
apparent command of the situation, and an appa- 
rent freedom of choice, which in reality he has not 
got. It implies also a threat of consequences if the 
readers are sanguine enough to choose the policy of 
resistance. If on the other hand they choose the 
policy of submission, they will find out what they 
have to do to please the new ruler. It is a satiri- 
cal and scornful challenge.—W. G.8.] As Jehu 
was well known to them by reputation as one of. 
the boldest and bravest generals, and no one of 
them felt competent to meet him, they became 
frightened, and surrendered at once; all the more 
readily when they heard what he had already done. 
It was very cautious of him not to go himself 
immediately, with his small foree (chap. ix. 17), 
against the strongly fortified city of Samaria, but. 
to first write them threatening letters, so as to find 
out what disposition he must expect to find in the 
capital. 

Ver. 6. Then he wrote a-second letter, &c. 
The reason why Jehu not only commands to put to 
death the sons of Ahab, but also to bring their 
heads, at the same hour the next day, to Jezreel, 
which was nine hours’ journey from Samaria, is 
plain from-vers.9 and 10. it wasimportant for him 
to be acknowledged by the people as king as soon 
as possible. The people were to be convinced by the 
sight of the heads that all who might eventually 
become pretenders to the crown were dead, and 
also that the rulers and the great men of the king- 
dom, who had sent these heads, had thereby broken 
utterly with the dynasty of Ahab.—The parenthe- 
sis in ver. 6 is not to be translated according to the 
massoretic punctuation: ‘‘ The king’s sons were sev- 
enty persons,” for this would be an entirely super- 
fluous repetition of ver. 1. It means rather that 
the sons, mentioned in ver. 1, resided with these 
important persons (MN is nota sign of the zomi- 


native, but a-preposition : ‘““with”), and that. this 
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is the reason why the command was addressed to 
them.—Ver. 8. Jehu ordered the heads to be 
brought to the entrance of the gate, because the 
people were accustomed to assemble there. It is 
an old oriental custom to cut off the heads of slain 
enemies, and then to show these publicly, 2 Mace. 
xy. 30; 1 Sam. xvii. 54 (cf Winer, #.-W.-B., 1. s. 
681). Even now, in the Orient, the heads of those 
who are beheaded are placed upon the gate, in or- 
der that they may be seen by all. 

Ver. 9 sg. And said to all the people, &c. 
The sight of the seventy heads very naturally pro- 
duced consternation among the people, probably 
also dissatisfaction and complaints against Jehu, 
the supposed cause of their death. Thereupon he 
appeared before the people in order to soothe them. 
He does not attack them rudely, but appeals to 
their just judgment. Ye are just; 7. ¢., not, “Ye 
insist upon it that ye are right” (Luther); nor: 
“Ye are righteous,” @. e., ‘‘I declare you guiltless ” 
(Richter); nor: ‘ Now is the sin of the people 
atoned for, now are ye once more righteous before 
God; the punishment began through me, here ye 
see how it has gone on” (Gerlach). The sense is 
rather: ‘“‘ Ye are just, so judge yourselves; I have. 
it is true, made a conspiracy against Joram and 
killed him; but I did not kill these seventy. The 
rulers in Samaria, the friends of the house of Ahab, 
the tutors of the royal princes, killed these. If ye 
will lament and complain, ye have far greater rea- 
son to do so against them than against me, but 
consider that both I ana they acted according to 
divine ordinance and in consequence of the sen- 
tence which Elijah, the great prophet, pronounced.” 
In all this, Jeu carefully conceals the main point, 
viz., that the murders were committed by his com- 
mand. Perhaps he saw a providential dispensa- 
tion in the very fact that the rulers at Samaria 
yielded to him at once, and executed his further 
commands from fear. His speech had the desired 
effect. The people ceased their complaints and 
resigned themselves coutentedly. He was thereby 
encouraged to go farther, and to put to death all 
. the higher officers and friends of the house of Ahab, 
as is recorded in ver. 11. The VIN) are not Ahab’'s 


relatives (Luther, E. V.), but his friends and inti- 
mate companions. In like manner yon are not 


his ‘‘priests” (Keil), but, as in 2 Sam. viii. 18 and 
1 Kings iv. 5, his highest officers and servants. 
The turn of the idolatrous priests came later (ver. 
18 sq.). Not until after this had all taken place, 
did Jehu go to Samaria, where he no longer needed 
to fear any opposition (ver, 12). 

Ver. 12. At the Shepherd’s House of Meet- 
“The Chaldee version has $°y9 AYID m3, 


ing. 
the meeting-honse of the shepherds, so that it was 
probably a house which stood alone, and which 
served the shepherds of the region round about as 
a place of assembling. The commonest interpreta- 
tion is, binding-house (where the shepherds tied up 
their sheep for the shearing), but opposed to this is 
the fact that the shearing and not the binding is 
the main point in that connection, and moreover, 
that the shearing took place, according to Gen. 
xxxvili. 12; 1 Sam. xxv. 2; 2 Sam. xiii. 23, in the 
separate localities, and not at one place for an en- 
tire district” (Thenius).—Ver. 13. Instead of Breth- 
ren of Ahaziah, 2 Chron. xxii. 8 has: “Sons of 
the brethren of Ahaziah.” Considering the com- 
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prehensiveness of the signification of ns, this is ne 





contradiction. We must understand in general 
cousins and relatives -of Ahaziah. They undertook 
the journey to Jezreel, as they themselves say in 


ver. 13, piby ad salutandum, in order to make a 


friendly visit at the court there. The fact that they 
came in such a large number shows clearly that 
Joram, at this time, no longer lay ill from his 
wound, but was already recovered, as we saw also 
from chap. ix. 21. They expected to enjoy a pleas- 
ant visit, and knew nothing of what had occurred 
since they last heard from the court of Joram. 
When Jehu heard who they were and whither they 
were going, he called to his retinue: Take them 
alive; 7. ¢., take them captives. Perhaps they ° 
would not submit to be captured, and undertook, 
as many suppose, to defend themselves, where- 
upon he caused them to be slaughtered. There is 
no ground whatever for the notion which Duncker 
adopts, that he did this in ‘‘the hope of getting 
possession of the kingdom of Judah also.” There 
is no sign anywhere of any such intention on the 
part of Jehu. Evidently his purpose was, by slay- 
ing these relatives of Ahab, who, as their journey 
showed, were friends and retainers of the house of 
Ahab, to make every attempt at blood-vengeance, 
or at the overthrow of his royal authority, impos- 
sible. 

Ver. 15. He lighted on Jehonadab, the son 
of Rechab, &c. No one doubts that this is the 
same Jehonadal who, according to Jerem. xxxv, 
1-19, gave to the so-called Rechabites their stern, 
nomadic rules of life, and whom they there cal 
their “father.” Josephus says of him: avjp ayavtog 
Kar dixatoc, "lwvadaBoc dvoua gidog avt@ ['Inod] 
waAa yeyovec. Tt is uncertain whether his meet- 
ing with Jehu was accidental, or whether Jehona- 
dab came on purpose to meet him. According to 
the Hebrew text Jehu saluted him and said: Is 
thine heart right, &c. According to Josephus, 
Jehonadab saluted Jehu, and commenced to praise 
him, because he had done everything according to 
the will of God for the rooting out of the house of 
Ahab. Jehu called upon him to mount into the 
chariot, and to ride with him to Samaria, saying 
that he would show him how he would spare none 
of the wicked, but would punish the false prophets 
and priests and all who had misled the people to 
the abandonment of Jehovah, and to the worship 
of false gods. He said that it was the most beau- 
tiful, and, for an honorable and just man, the pleas- 
antest sight to see the punishment of the wicked. 
Jehonadab, prevailed upon by this, mounted the 
chariot and came to Samaria.—Doubtless some 
such conversation precedec the words: “Is thine 
heart right,” &. At any rate, Jehonadab was 
zealous servant of Jehovah, and, therefore, also au 
opponent of the house of Ahab. As he also stood 
at the head of a religious community, it was of 
great importance for Jehu to have him on his side, 
and to be accompanied to Samaria by him. It. was 
a mark of high esteem to invite him to mount into 


the chariot.—n before q2a5 [is used to form an 


accusative of specification, equivalent to a nomina- 
tive absolute. ‘Is it right, as to thy heart,” or 
“Thy heart, is it right”="Is thy heart right.” 
The form gives peculiar emphasis], see Ewald, 


Lehrb., § 277 d. "ne here involves the idea of a © 
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sincere agreement in feeling” (Thenius). Almost 
all the yersions render 43573), ver. 16, as if they 


had read 3959", ¢. ¢., ‘‘He made him ride.” Ac- 


cording to ver. 17, the frst thing which Jehu did 
in Samaria was just what he had done in Jezreel 
(ver. 11). After the entire house of Ahab had 
been destroyed, he went on to overthrow the wor- 
ship of Baal. 

Ver. 18. And Jehu gathered all the people 
together, &c. The fact that Jehu was believed, 
when he said that he would serve Baal far more 
vhan Ahab had done, is explained by the consider- 
ation that his entire enterprise was regarded as a 
snilitary revolution, like that of Baasha and Zimri, 
in which the thing at stake was the supreme pow- 
sr and the throne, not a religious reform and the 
testoration of the service of Jehovah. No one any 
-onger thought of that as a possibility—On the 
jrophets of Baal, ver. 19 sq., see note above on 1 
Kings xvill,19.—7Sy, ver. 20, is not ‘‘feast-day”’ 


(Vulg. diem solemnem) but a solemn festal assem- 
bly, as in Isai. i. 13; Joel i. 14; Amos v. 21.— 
The ‘ House of Baal” is the one built by Ahab 
{1 Kings xvi. 32), which seems to have been a 
large and rambling structure, in which were 450 


priests of Baal and 400 of Astarte-—nab 3, ver. 21, 


strictly, mouth to mouth, or opening to opening, 
4%, e@., as far as it was open, as much as it could 
hold. It refers to the outer court in which the 
altar of sacrifice stood, for the house, strictly 
speaking, that is, the sanctuary or shrine in which 
the statue of Baal was, was, as in all temple strue- 


tures, very small.—rnnd», ver. 22, occurs only 


here, but means, unquestionably, vestiariwm (Ges., 
Thes., p. 164). Thenius thinks, because the king 
here gave especial commands, that * we must un- 
derstand it to refer to the stores of festal garments 
in the palace, not to the wardrobe of the temple of 
Baal, or to especial sacr‘‘cial dresses of all who 
took part in the ceremony.” However, the king 
ordains everything here; it was he who planned 
the feist. Neither *-“ore this nor afterwards is 
there any r= srence t’ anything but the house of 
Baal, and certainly there were priestly garments 
in that, just as the dresses of the priests of Jeho- 
vah were preserved in the temple at Jerusalem 
(Braun, De Vest. Sucerdot., ii. 26, p. 675). Clericus 


says that, in Hthiopie, nnbs, with which annb» 
is connected, means vestis byssina. -Garments of 
byssus were the peculiar dress of priests in all an- 
cient countries (Symb. des Mosaischen Kult., ii. s. 
87 sq.). According to Josephus, it was especially 
important for Jehu that all the priests of Baal 
should be there. They all received priestly gar- 
ments, and became thereby all the more easily 
recognizable for the eighty men who were com- 
manded to slay them before all others. 

Ver. 23. And Jehu went, and Jehonadab, 
&c. When they came into the outer court of the 
temple, Jehu gaye orders to examine carefully 
and see whether there were any of the servants 
of Jehovah there. He thereby gave himself the 
appearance of a strict adherent of Baal; but his 
object was to take care that no servant of Jeho- 
vah should be killed. There is no foundation for 
Kyald’s representation of the incident: ‘“ Jehu 
gave orders that the feast should be celebrated 

8 








with all pomp, just as a powerful man may show 
himself open-handed towards mysteries into which 
he desires to be admitted. He commanded that 
garments should be given to all who had not any 
such as were proper for the feast. When the 
time for the solemnity approached, he commanded 
with severity that any servants of Jehovali should 
be cast out. (It is well known what an import- 
ance the heathen attached to the procul profant! 
in their mysteries.) Finally he sacrificed with his 
own hand as if he were a most zealous worshipper 
of Baal.” Eisenlohr, who always follows Kwald, 
thinks that ver. 22 refers to ‘‘the unchaste gar- 
ments woven by the Kedeshoth” [women who 
prostituted themselves in the service of Astarte]. 
But we know nothing at all of any mysteries of 
Baal. There is no syllable of reference to any 
such thing here, much less of reference to any in- 
tention, which was even pretended, of initiating 
the king. Nor does the text say that Jehu him- 
self sacrificed, and then gaye the signal for the 
slaughter of all who were present.— Ver. 25, 


indo3, cannot here be translated: ‘When he, 


Jehu, had finished,” nor, with some of the Rabbis 
and Keil: ‘‘ When he (the sacrificing priest), had 
finished the burnt-offering.” The suffix } is to be 
taken as equivalent to an indefinite subject, “one” 
(German, man) [commonly rendered in English by 
an indefinite plural, ‘‘they,” or by a passive con- 
struction]: ‘‘ When they had completed the prepa- 
rations for the sacrifice,” or, “When the prepara- 
tions for the sacrifice were completed.” The Sept. 
give this same sense: @¢ auveréAecav ToLovvTes THY 
dAckaitoow; and the Vulg. also, cw completum 
esset holocaustum. It is not therefore necessary to 


read onda as Thenius does (cf. Ew. § 294, 0). 


As soon as they had completed the prepa- 
rat‘ons for offering. Not, when the sacrifice it- 
self was over, for then the feast of Baal would 
have been at an end, but, at the moment when the 
sacrifice was just fully prepared, and was on the 
point of being offered, Jehu gave command to the 
“runners and riders,” 7. ¢., to the royal body-guard 
and its officers (see note on | Kings i. 38; ix. 22; 
xiv. 28) to force their way in. LKwald translates 


ybyay: “ And threw the corpses agide unburied,” 


but of course it is plain that they could not under- 
take to bury them at once. It did not need an- 
other sentence to tell us that they did not bury 
them as fast as they killed them. The interpreta- 
tion: ‘ They threw the corpses out of the temple,” 
is somewhat better, but the athnach with an and 


the express repetition of the subject (‘ the runners 
and riders”) seem to indicate that a new sentence 


begins with yobu™, 


therefore, join immediately on to the preceding, 
but to what follows, and it is to be connected with 


This sentence does not, 


54, In this connection De Dieu translates: pro- 
ripuerunt se cumimpetu et festinatione, and Thenius: 
“And the guards pressed forward.” pov stands 


in this sense in 1 Kings xiv. 9. They threw the 
corpses behind them as they pressed forward, and 
forced their way through to the >y of the house. 


Under this we have not to understand a neighbor- 


¥ 
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ing city (De Dieu and others), nor a particular dis- 
trict of the city of Samaria (De Wette, Maurer, and 
others), for this would not fit into the context. 
The fundamental signification of WY is sepimentum, 


munimentum, locus circumseptus (First, Concord., p. 
805). It is then used for city, because every city, 
as such, was surrounded by a wall, and so formed 
a stronghold. In this place, however, it refers to 
that part of the entire sacred enclosure, which, in 
contrast with the outer courts, was firmly sur- 
rounded by a wall, the temple strictly speaking, in 
which was the chief image of Baal. This may 
have stood upon a base, and risen like a fortress 
from it, as the temple of Solomon did. On njayp 


see note on 1 Kings xiv. 23. We cannot deter- 
mine whether they were small images of Baal him- 
self, or images of other and inferior divinities. 
Movers (el. der Phénizier, s. 674) thinks they were 
the mdpedpoe or obuBwuor of Baal. Thenius pro- 


poses to read nasi in ver. 26, and niaxio in ver. 


277, as the Sept. do, on account of the sing. suff. in 
may. It is to be noticed, however, “that the 


images were burned (Ver. 26), so that they must 
have been of wood, while the chief image was 
“broken in pieces % (yn3), as the stone temple- 


building was. This image was therefore probably 
of stone, as indeed we might presume that the 
large image would be of stone and the smaller 
ones of wood rather:than vice versa. The old ex- 
positors translate the suffix by wnamquamque ea- 
rum (Piscator). According to Keil the singular 
suffix refers to jay, the plural being taken as 


an abstract, as in chap. iii. 3. [The latter is the 
correct explanation of the construction. Cf Hw. 
§ 317, a.) The destruction of this idol was per- 
fectly in accordance with the law, Deut. vii. 5, 25; 
xii. 2, 3.—In order to make the destroyed temple 


a place forever unclean and abominable, they made’ 


it a sink or privy. (The Massoretes propose the 
word Nixy}, exits, as a euphemism.) Cf Hzra 


vi. 11; Dan. ii. 5 (Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, iii. s. 
979). 
Ver. 28. Thus Jehu destroyed Baal, Kc. 


This is here once more emphasized as the chief 
act of Jehu, but it is added that he persisted in 
the sins of Jeroboam, viz., the worship of the 
golden calves in Bethel and Dan.—Ver. 30. And 
the Lord said unto Jehu, 7. ¢., by a prophet, but 
whether by Elisha (Thenius), is very uncertain. 


n> is correctly rendered by the Vulg. studiose 


ogists Piseator: quia strenuum te prebuisti ad fa- 
céendum, ete. He had an earnest will to execute 
the purposes of God (2 Sam. xiii. 28; Ruth iii. 7, 
10). The rooting-out of the house of Ahab and 
the attendant overthrow of idolatry, the latter of 
which not even Elijah had sueceeded in accom- 
plishing, were accomplished by Jehu. It was in 
truth an act of kindness toward Israel, which 
otherwise would, at this time, have gone to ruin. 
In so far Jehu had accomplished a great deed 
which is here recognized and acknowledged. The 
manner in which he carried it out, in all its de- 
tails, is not, however, approved; especially is it re- 
corded as unsatisfactory that he persisted in the 
worship of Jeroboam’s calves. Therefore it was 
announced to him that his dynasty should not 





reign beyond the fourth generation (Ex, xx. 5; 
xxxiv. 7), of. chap. xv. 12.—Ver. 31 is not to be 
connected with ver. 30 by “but,” but rather with 
ver. 32. It states the occasion for what is nar- 
rated in 32 and 33. The threatened calamities 
from foreign foes came upon them through Hazael 
(chap. viii. 12), because Jehu did not walk in the 
ways of the Lord with all his heart. [If we hold 
to the massoretic verse-division,—and there is na 
reason to abandon it,—ver. 30 is a promise of the 
throne during four generations as a reward for the 
vigor with which Jehu had carried out the task 
which was laid upon him, and not a warning that 
he should not keep it longer than that because he 
had kept up the worship of the calves. The 
“but” at the commencement of ver. 31 is there- 
fore quite correct. Although God commended 
Jehu and promised to reward him, yet Jehu did not 
walk perfectly with God. The origin of the calf- - 
worship was political, and Jehu unquestionably 
kept it up for political reasons. While we cer- 
tainly could not deny that the military misfortunes 
east of the Jordan were divine punishments, if the 
record said that they were such, yet in the ab- 
sence of any such definite combination of the two 
things as cause and effect, we may leave that hy- 
pothesis aside, as something which we are not 
competent to decide. Such a revolution as this 
was certainly never accomplished without great 
internal commotion. Jehu found it necessary to 
consolidate his authority at home and could not 
give his attention to the foreign war. Hazael in 
the meantime was a very warlike and energetic 
king, and he pushed his conquests with vigor 
while his enemy was weak. We shall see below 
that this district was recovered when Israel once 
more was united and contented under a vigorous 
ruler (Jeroboam II.).—W. G. 8.] 

Ver. 32. In those days the Lord began to 


cut off parts from Israel. Instead of nisp, a. 
to cut off parts of, the Chald. and Arab. read 
mispd z. e. to become enraged (Luther: uberdrussig 


zu werden; Vulg. taedere super Israel). There is 
no ground, however, for changing the text, which 
is sustained by the Sept. (ovyxérrevv).— Along the 
entire frontier, not ‘‘in all the coasts” (Luther, 
De Wette, i. V.). The frontier country is, in gen- 
eral, the land beyond the Jordan, which was di- 
vided among the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Ma- 
nasseh. Their territory formed the district which 
was also called Gilead. Aroer on the Arnon was 
the southern limit of the Israelitish territory east 
of the Jordan. These conquests of Hazael, there- 
fore, extended to the frontier of the Moabites. 
The closing words: Even Gilead and Bashan 
[ef Amos i. 3] are meant to show “that the land 
east of the Jordan, in all its extent, even to its 
farthest eastern limit, came into the hands of the 
enemy (Thenius). These conquests were made 
gradually, and they reached this extent at about 


the end of the twenty-eight years’ reign of Jehu. 


—On 779923, ver. 34, see 1 Kings xv. 23. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In regard to the reign of Jehu during the long 
period of twenty-cight years, the author gives only 
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the summary at the end of the passage before us, 
viz., that he retained the calf-worship which Jero- 
boam had introduced, and that he lost a large por- 
tion of his territory, piece by piece, to Hazael of 
Syria. For all else he refers ‘to the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Israel. The destruction 
of the house of Ahab, and the abolition of idolatry, 
with which Jehu commenced his reign, are nar- 
rated with full details. It was these two things 
that made his reign remarkable, and that consti- 
tuted it an epoch in the history of the Israelitish 
monarchy, and of the Old Testament theocracy. 
All other incidents or actions of his reign seem to 
this theocratical historian to be inferior in signifi- 
cance and importance to these. Duncker’s asser- 
tion is astonishing and it is false (Gesch. des Alt., i. 
s. 416): ‘The house of Omri, under which Israel had 
flourished and prospered, was overthrown and an- 
nihilated by a wild murderer whom the prophet of 
Jehovah had instigated. Jehu was a 
good assassin, but a bad ruler and a bad general. 

Although the prophets of Jehovah did not 
oppose him as they had opposed Ahab and Joram, 
but, on the contrary, Hlisha’s authority and influ- 
ence were lent to his support, yet Israel, under 
his reign, became weaker and weaker.” Under 
the house of Ahab, of which the shameless and 
fanatical Jezebel was the soul, the kingdom of 
Israel, so far from being elevated and prospered, 
had been shattered to its very foundations. Under 
this house Moab revolted, and Ahab and his suc- 
eessors never succeeded, even with the assistance 
of Judah, in completely conquering the Syrian 
arch-enemy, who continually threatened Israel 
and even brought it near to ruin (chup. vii. 24). 
No fact can be cited from the record to prove that 
_ Jehu reigned for twenty-eight years wickedly, still 
less that he was a bad general; if he had been 
this latter, his fellow-commanders would never 
have proclaimed him king. Moreover, the record 


mentions his m3 with especial emphasis (ver. 


34), even adding 5 , which is not found elsewhere 
except in 1 Kings xv. 23, and 2 Kings xx. 20, and 
which Ewald correctly takes as referring to ‘ his 
great and inexhaustible manly courage.” It is 
true that he saw himself compelled to give up to 
Hazael. land after land on the east of the Jordan, 
but this may have been due partly to the superior 
strength of the Syrians, partly to the lack of as- 
sistance from Judah, such as Ahab and Joram had 
enjoyed, partly to the state in which the kingdom 
had been left by the house of Ahab. [It is a sim- 
ple truism to say that he was defeated partly be- 
cause his enemy was stronger than he, and partly 
beeause he did not have more help. It is not at 
all certain that Joram left the kingdom weak in 
material respects. If it was shattered morally, as 
it undoubtedly was, it would not long prosper ma- 
terially, but, for a time, moral decay and material 
prosperity might co-exist. The fact that Joram’s last 
act was to collect an army and go into Gilead to try 
to recover Ramoth, even by a conflict with a gen- 
eral like Hazael, is certainly strong evidence that 
Israel was not weak in material and military force 
ander his rule: A far more natural ground for 
Jehu’s inactivity (for all we know to the contrary) 
while Hazael was making these conquests, is the 
one suggested above in the note on ver. 30 under 
Exegetical. That is, that the revolution was not 


accomplished so quickly as one might suppose on 
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reading the only details of it which are here given, 
and that it was not accomplished by those few 
great and terrible blows which are alone mentioned 
here. To kill the royal family and mount the 
throne, to kill the priests of a certain religion, and 
put an end to the public performance of its rites, 
were comparatively easy things. We may be sure, 
however, that the house of Ahab had friends and 
supporters, and ,that Baal had worshippers who 
saw with sorrow his joyous worship give place to 
the austere religion of Jehovah. These elements 
of discontent had to be watched and time had to 
be spent in healing the wounds which the revolu- 
tion had inflicted, before the state could be made 
docile, contented, and loyal at home, and reliable 
for campaigns abroad. It was during this interval 
that Hazael probably made his conquests.—W. G. 
8.] The author sees in the misfortunes east of the 
Jordan a divine judgment, because Jehu had per- 
sisted in the sins of Jeroboam, and had not fulfilled 
his appointed task. [See Hxeg. notes on ver. 31. Bahr 
connects vers. 31 and 32, but it is more correct to 


begin a new paragraph with ver. 32 as the English 


translators do.] We do not learn in what relation 
the prophet Elisha stood to Jehu during his reign. 
Elisha’s name does not occur, as has been said 
above, from chap. ix. 1 to chap. xiii. 14, where his 
death, in the reign of Joash, is mentioned. 

2. The vooting-up of the house of Ahab, and the 
destruction of the worship of Baal, ought not to be 
measured by the New Testament standards, and 
ought not to be judged from a modern, humanita- 
rian stand-point. As for the slaughter of Ahab’s 
family, it was customary in the Orient from the 
earliest times for the founder of a new dynasty to 
put to death, not only the deposed monarch, but 
also his descendants and relatives, especially all 
the males. We have several examples of this in 
these very books (1 Kings xv. 29; xvi. 11; 2 
Kings xxy. 7). Similar instances occur in the 
East even in our own day. This cruel conduct 
was connected, not only with their ideas of the 
solidarity of all blood-relations in one family, but 
also with the universal custom of blood-vengeance, 
according to which it appeared to the relatives of 
a murdered man to be their right and their duty 
to pursue and slay the murderer. Not seldom their 
vengeance extended to the whole family of the 
murderer (Gen. xxxiv. 30; 2 Sam. xiv. 7; 2Kings 
xiv. 6). How wide-spread and deep-rooted the 
custom of blood-vengeance was, may be seen 
from the fact that the Mosaic law could not abol- 
ish it, but only limit it and restrain it, as was the 
case also in regard to polygamy (Winer, £.-W.-B., 
i. s. 189). When, therefore, Jehu put to death all 
the adherents of the deposed dynasty, he did not 
commit an unheard-of crime, but only ‘ followed 
the example of other founders of new dynasties ” 
(Ewald). What is more, Ahab’s house had intro- 
duced and fostered idolatry, and it was not to be 
hoped that it could be absolutely rooted out, as 
long ag there were still members of this family 
alive. The case is similar as regards his conduct to- 
ward the worship of Baal. The Israelitish constitu- 
tion knew nothing of freedom of religion or of wor- 
ship, but assigned the death-penalty for all idolatry 
(see 1 Kings xviii., Hist. § 5). Jehu acted as little 
contrary to the law when he caused the servants 
of Baal to be put to death, as Elijah did in 1 Kings 
xviii. 40. Nevertheless his mode of action is to 
be condemned, even from the Old Testament stand- 
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poiut. He allowed himself to be carried away by 
his fierce, violent, soldierly, despotic disposition. 
He proceeded to extremes, and observed no limits. 
When he had once spilled blood, he thirsted for 
more, and thought that this thirst for blood was 
zeal for Jehovah. specially did he fail in the 
matter of the cunning and deceit and falseliood 
which he employed. In Jezreel he pretended to 
the people that he was innocent of the murder of 
the seventy descendants of Ahab, although he had 
himself ordered it. In Samaria he declared that he 
was a zealous servant of Baal, in order that he 
might get all the servants of Baal into his power, 
and slaughter them all at once. Therefore also 
the prophet Hosea speaks of the ‘ blood of Jez- 
reel” which Jehovah will avenge upon tlie house 
of Jehu (Hosea i. 4). Krummacher asserts, in op- 
position to this prophetical declaration, as well as 
io the fact before us (Liisa, iii. s. 152): ‘* Neverthe- 
less he (Jehu) comes out from this horrible mas- 
sacre pure, because he did not draw the sword in 
obedience to his own thirst for blood, but in the 
name of Him who ‘maketh his angels spirits; his 
ministers a flaming fire’ [Ps. civ. 4, where the 
translation is incorrect. It should read, ‘“‘ maketh 
winds his messengers, and flames his ministers.”— 
W. G.8.], and who had chosen Jeliu as His execu- 
tioner.” Lilienthal observes correctly (Die gute 
Sache der gottl. Offenburuny, iv. s. 410): ‘ An exe- 
cutioner does what is right when he takes the life 
of an evil-doer, at the command of the civil au- 
thority, and receives for this service his proper 
wages. But when he purposely torments and tor- 
tures the culprit, he deserves to be especially pun- 
ished for it. Therefore blood-guilt is ascribed to 
Jehu, because it was a gratification to his fierce 
disposition to spill the blood of those who had in- 
deed merited death, but who ought not to have 
been slain at the instigation of private hate.” 
Every attempt to wash Jehu clean from blood- 
guilt becomes, in spite of itself, a defence of false- 
hood and deceit in majorem Dei gloriam. Jehu 
was indeed a ‘‘Scourge of God,” but he certainly 
was not a ‘‘man of God,” as appears in the fact 
that, with all his pretended zeal for Jehovah, he 
nevertheless did not desist from the “sins of Jero- 
boam” as long as he ruled. The instruments of 
the divine punishments are not made ‘‘pure”’ by the 
fact that they are God’s instruments, but they are, 
in their turn, punished for their own sins; ¢/. Isai. 
x. 5-7, 12. 

[Would it not be a hard fate to be chosen to 
be an instrument of God's vengeance, and then 
to be held to a strict account, if one’s human 
infirmities of judgment led one to overdo or to 
fall short in some points of the just execution of 
the task? The trouble is that Jehu in the first 
place gets credit for far more pure and hearty zeal 
for the restoration of the Jehovah-religion than 
he deserves, and then has to be correspondingly 
under-estimated. If we attempt, with all the light 
given us by the text, to estimate Jehu’s personal 
feeling in regard to this revolution, we shall reach 
the following conclusion: Jehu was a military 
man to whom the crown presented itself ag an ob- 
ject of earthly ambition worth some effort. Sup- 
posing him to have been, by conviction, an ad- 
herent of the religion of Jehovah, the call to him 
to put himself at the head of a reaction in favor of 
the Jehovah-religion, and the anointrnent to the 
toyul oltice by a prophet of Jeloyah, might move 
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him to make the attempt. The adherence of the 
army determined him. When he had won his vice 
tory, he carried out faithfully the policy to which 
he was bound as leader of the Jehovah-party. He 
put an end to the worship of Baal. The crown, 
however, was his reward. It was a political re- 
ward, and he took political means to secure it. 
He slew all the possible pretenders to the crown 
from the house of Ahab, according to the oriental 
custom in such cases, as a means of securing him- 
self on the throne. He stopped short with his re- 
ligious reforms and did not destroy the golden 
calves; he left them for the same political reasons 
for which Jeroboam erected them, 7. ¢., that the 
northern kingdom might have its own religious 
centres outside of Jerusalem. He saw in the revo- 
lution principally a gratification of his own ambi- 
tion. He was willing to be the instrument of the 
overthrow of a wicked dynasty and a corrupt re- 
ligion, and he stopped just where his personal in- 
terests were in danger of being impaired. It is 
not strange that his contemporaries rejoiced so 
inuch at the rescue of their ancestral religion that 
they were indifferent to the excesses by which 
Jehu tried to establish his royal power, nor that 
later and calmer judges, on the contrary, raised 
his bloodshed into prominence in judging of hig 
career (Hos. i: 4).—See further, below, § 5.— 
W. G. §.] 

3. In connection with the violent and bloody 
conduct of Jehu, the religious and moral condition 
into which the kingdom had been brought, under the 
dominion of the house of Ahab, is thrown into dis- 
tinct relief. ‘ What a shocking picture of de- 
moralization, vulgarity, and slavery” (Kisenlohr) 
presents itself to us in the rulers, the elders, and 
the tutors of the royal princes, that is to say, 
among the highest officials and the most familiar fre- 
quenters of the court! Although the fortified city, 
with all the necessary means of defence, chariots, 
horses, and weapons, were still in their possession, 
yet not one energetic man could be found who 
would put himself at the head. Upon Jehu’s first 
letter, which did not even contain a command, but 
only a question, or, in a certain sense, only a ehial- 
lenge to resist, they all yielded timidly, like eow- 
ards. No one of them thinks of even moving a 
finger in behalf of the royal house, whose confi- 
dants, favorites, and servants they have been. 
They change their disposition with the change of 
events, and place themselves as instruments with- 
out will at the disposal of the new ruler, who had 
killed their king and master. Jehu would hardly 
have addressed this challenge to them if he had 
not been sure of their utter want of principle, and 
had not known that he had not the least independ- 
ent opposition to fear from them. Then when he 
demands of them the very highest crime, the mur- 
der of the scions of the royal house, who have 
been entrusted to their care and their protection, 
they do not hesitate a moment; they slaughter the 
whole seventy in one night, and send their heads 
the next morning to Jezreel, in order to win the 
favor of the new ruler, If the conduct of the 
elders at Jezreel, when they slew Naboth at the 
command of Jezebel, testified to the deep corrup- 
tion of the time (see 1 Kings xxi., Hist. § 3), how 
much more does this behavior of those of the high- 
est rank and office bear witness to the same. The 
religious decay was as deep as the moral decay 
In the capital of the kingdom there was no sanctus 
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ary of Jehoval, but a fortress-like temple of Baal 
which Ahab had built (1 Kings xvi. 32), furnished 
with idols of wood and stone, and surrounded by 
large courts. In spite of the great day on Mount 
Carmel, where the people had solemnly declared 
for Jehovah, and had slain 450 priests of Baal (1 
Kings xviii 21 sq.), this temple remained stand- 
ing, and the worship of idols continued to be, as 
it had been before, the prevailing religion of the 
kingdom. It appears, it is true, that Joram, at his 
accession, removed the statue of Baal (chap. iii. 2), 
but he did not put a stop to the worship of Baal: 
and the feast of Baal which Jehu ordained, at 
which so many worsleippers of the god were 
present from all parts of the kingdom that the ex- 
tended courts of the temple were packed full, 
shows how numerous the worshippers of the god 
had already become again. To this point had Is- 
rael come, under the rule of the house of Ahab; 
since there had been any people of Israel, such a 
state of things had not existed. 

4. The only facts in regard to Jehonadab, the 
son of Rechab, which can be deduced from this pas- 
sage, are, that. at the time of the great apostasy 
under the house of Ahab, he was one of the most 
earnest opponents of that dynasty, and of the 
idolatry which it introduced; that he was a firm 
adherent of Jehovah, and moreover a man who 
was held in honor by the people, and highly es- 
teemed by Jehu. From the xxxvth chapter of 
Jeremiah, we learn further that he stood at the 
head of a community, the so-called Rechabites, to 
which he had given peculiar rules of life, accord- 
ing to which they were not to live in houses, not 
to possess farms or vineyards, and not to drink 
wine. They held ‘so firmly to these rules that 
Jeremiah, 300 years later. could present them to 
the people, who were disobedient to the com- 
manus of Jehovah, as models of obedience. This 
is sufi.cient to prove that Jehonadab, although he 
wis a contemporary of Ilisha, and probably also 
of Elijah, yet stood in no direct connection with 
the prophet-communities which they managed 
(chap, ii. 5 sq), sinc’ Jhese did not probably have 
any special rules of lite. and certainly did not have 
those of the Rechabites.. Neither is there any 
indication anywhere that he acted in concert with 
Hlijah, who had caused Jehu to be anointed. This 
fret is what makes him important fcr the history 
of redemption. Kwald (Gesch., tii. 504 +g. [3d ed. 
543|) explains this phenomenon by the theory 
that, after Elijah’s death, “new institutions of in- 
fluence for the old religion” had been formed, viz. 
on the one hand, the so-called schools of the 
prophets, which prosecuted the oljeets which had 
been set before them by Elijah, and, on the other 
hand, “a societ* of those who despaired of being 
able to observe crue religion undisturbedly, in the 
midst of the nation, with the stringeney with 
which they understood it, and who, therefore, with- 
drew into the desert, and preferred, as all Israel 
had once done under Moses, the hardships of life 
m tents to all the fascinations of city-life. They 
borrowed from the Nazarites the principle of ab- 
stention from wine and all food connected with 
Wine, and the ancient Kenites were their models 
for their tent-life.” He goes on to say that. they 
were called Rechabites from the father of their 
founder, Jehonadab ; that their oath was extended 
and made more stringent at a later time; that they 
only returned into ordinary social life at long in- 





Jehonadab their “ father” 
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tervals and under compulsion, ete. This theory, 
to which Eisenlohr and Thenius give their adhe- 
sion, is contradicted, first of all, by the fact that 


Jeremiah calls them ob 13, z. e., strangers and so- 


journers in the land in which they dwelt. ‘They 
were not of the race of Israel, “but were an off- 
shoot of the family of the Kenites (1 Chron. ii. 55), 
which is traced back to Moses’ father-in-law 
(Numb. x. 29; Judges iv. 11), and which migrated 
to Canaan (Judges i. 16), in friendship and alh- 
ance with Israel (1 Sam. xv. 6). In this passage 
in 1 Sam. they appear as still unsettled. Accord- 
ing to Judges iv. 11, 17 +g. they continued to be 
nomadic, as Rechab was also, even before Jehona- 
dab’s regulation. . It is an established his- 
torical fact, which is further confirmed by the part. 
Di, that they were already nomadic. é 

Jehonadab ouly fixed by law what he already 
found asa generally observed usage, and thereby 
éut off beforehand all possible “temptations to 
adopt a settled life ” (Hitzig). The Rechabites call 
(Jerem. xxxv. 6, 8), but 
they do not thereby designate him as their ances- 
tor (Winer aud others). They only mean that he 
was their teacher and lawgiver, just as the 
prophet-disciples called Elijah their “father” (2 
Kings ii. 12). If they had ‘originated with Jeho- 
nadab, they would have named themselves after 
him and not after his father. Moreover, it is cer- 
tain that Rechab was not, strictly speaking, the 
father of Jehonadab, but the ancestor of the 
family to which he and the other Rechabites be- 
longed, We must understand by this name, there- 
fore, a national and nomadic community, and not 
simply a religious organization. It was much 
older than Elijah, and not directly or indirectly an 
outgrowth of his activity. There is no hint in the 
history that other communities than the schools of 
the prophets were formed, after Elijah’s death, for 
the conservation of “true religion.” The most 
extraordinary feature is this, that a family, which 
did not belong to the race of Tsrael, maintained it- 
self in separation and independence in the midst 
of this people from the entrance into Palestine un- 
til the fall of the kingdom, and was more com- 
pletely devoted to the service of Jehovah than 
Israel itself. Jehonadab may have been led to 
give them fixed regulations of life by the growth of 
the idolatry which Ahab had introduced, and 
against which he desired to fortify them by a 
strict exclusion. The result was that he accom- 
plished his object. He saw in Jehu a deliverer from 
the tyrannical and idolatrous dynasty, and he 
willingly aecepted his invitation to accompany 
him to Samaria. He must have known of Jehu's 
dissimulation in proclaiming the feast of Baal, and 
must have approved of it, for he was present with 
Jehu at it (ver. 23). Clericus justly observes: 
conscius ret eral, nec laudandus est hoc in negotio. 
Hess thinks that he belonged to the number of. 
those who “hardly regarded it as an error in 
Jehu, that, in his zeal, he went too far, on ac 
count of their joy at the overthrow of the idola- 
trous dynasty.” It is worth noticing that Nisha, 
who had been the prime mover in raising Jehu 
to the throne, took no part in this proceeding. It 
seems that Jehu purposely did not eall for his as- 
sistance, because he could not expect from him 
any approval of his falsehood and dissimulation. 
Jehonadab certainly does not appear here in the fa- 
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vorable light in which Krummacher represents 
him: ‘In fact, we hardly know what to praise 
most in this person, whether the soul, elevated 
and carried heavenward by divine inspiration, or 
the rare wisdom, which, in its rich measure, is so 
peculiar to him, or the clear, unwavering insight 
with which he commands everything; and which 
enables him to pass spiritual judgment upon all, 
or the foresight and care, as enlightened as tender, 
which we see him employ in behalf of his family 
and its interests for centuries to come.” Neither 
the passage before us nor Jerem. xxxy. mentions 
with a syllable these grand characteristics. The 
further delineation is still more arbitrary and un- 
founded: ‘So they (Jehu and Jehonadab) sit to- 
gether—a dark thunder-cloud softly enfolded in a 
rainbow of promise, as if Law and Gospel had 
been personified in living allegories: Jehu, the 
woe of God’s condemnation upon all godlessness; 
Jehonadab, the divine director to point upward to 
the throne of grace. Jehonadab, the 
Church, which lives in heaven; Jehu, the State, 
which protects,” &e. 

5. The continuance of the worship of the calves 
under Jehu shows that he was not fully in earnest 
in the zeal for Jehovah, of which he boasted to 
Jehonadab, otherwise he must have destroyed the 
golden calves in Bethel and in Dan, as well as the 
idols in the temple of Baal at Samaria. He did 
not let them stand because he considered that 
what he had done was enough ‘to satisfy the 
obligation (?) which he had undertakeh towards 
the prophet of Jehovah” (Menzel). The reason 
was rather the same one which had led the foun- 
der of the kingdom of Israel, Jeroboam, to intro- 
duce the worship of these images (1 Kings xii. 26 
sq., and Hist. § 1). By abolishing the worship of the 
calves, Jehu would have torn down the partition 
between the two kingdoms and would have en- 
dangered his throne. His zeal for Jehovah did 
not go so far as this. His royal authority was 
more important to him than the law of Jehovah. 
Political and dynastic interests restrained him 
after he had extinguished the house of Ahab and 
abolished the worship. of Baal. The manner in 
which he conducted himself in this matter showed 
that ‘he did not walk in the law of the Lord with 
all his heart” (ver. 31), and this became still clear- 
er when he was firmly established on the throne. 
He is, therefore, it is true, praised for his zeal in 
rooting out and destroying the worship of Baal, 
but is, at the same time, declared guilty of the 
“sins of Jeroboam,” and this is given as the reason 
why Jehovah began, in his reign, to cut off proy- 
inces from Israel, and why his dynasty should 
have no firm duration. This criticism of his reign 
by the author of the history (who was probably 
one of the prophets) shows that the prophets of 
the time opposed the worship of the calves [al- 
though it was intended, in a certain way, as a 
worship of Jehovah], and did not simply, as 
Ewald asserts (see above, Pt. IL. p. 35), combat the 
worship of false gods. [The view of these things 
entertained by the prophet-author of the Book of 
Kings, who lived at a much later period and under 
very different circumstances, cannot be regarded 
as any indication of the views of ‘the prophets of 
the time,” in regard to them.—W. G. 8.] The 
great and bloody revolution of Jehu had, therefore, 
a merely negative result, namely, the abolition of 
the worship of false gods; the positive results, the 








restoration of the constitution, 7. e, of the cove 
nant of Jehovah, was prevented by political con- 
siderations, 7. ¢., by personal ambition and love of 
power. Jt is another proof that a religious refor- 
mation can only fail of its objects and come to 
naught, so soon as political and dynastic interests 
get control of it, or, indeed, are involved in it, 
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Vers. 1-27.The two Chief. Acts of King Jehu; 
(a) The destruction of the entire family of Ahab, 
vers. 1-17; (0) the abolition of the worship of 
Baal, vers. 18-27 (see the Hist. notes).—Ver. Ll. 
Wort. Summ.: Though a large family of children 
is a blessing of God (Ps. exxvii. 3), yet we must 
not rely upon them, or be self-willed on that ac- 
count, as if the family could not die out, but we 
must fear God, must not stain ourselves with sin 
against our consciences, and must bring up chil- 
dren in the fear of God, else He will take them 
away and destroy the entire family. Ps. exii. 1, 2. 
—Vers. 1-7. The Governors and Chief Men at 
Samaria: (a) Their cowardice, (0) their blind slav- 
ishness, (c) their unfaithfulness—Moral decline 
among the highest ranks of a nation generally 
proceeds from a corrupt court which sets the 
fashion (Ahab and Jezebel). As is the master, so 
is the servant—He who has the power in his 
hands always finds instruments among the great 
and those of high rank, who shrink back from no 
demand which is made upon them, however much 
it may conflict with honor and duty.—Those who 
no longer fear God, must fear men. Fear of men 
may become the cause of the greatest crimes. 
Therefore the Lord says: (Matt. x. 28).—Vers. 6, 
7. Wotrr. SumM.: Here we have an example of 
unfaithful tutors and governors and friends, who 
look, in their actions, not to the interests of the 
orphans, but to their own advantage, and let the 
orphans and their cause be ruined. As Jehu ney- 
ertheless destroyed them all (ver. 17), so will’ the 
just God also bring upon the heads of false friends 
and trustees, all the unfaithfulness which they in- 
flict upon orphans: therefore, let such be warned 
against all violation of their trust—KyBurz: The 
children of this world become traitors to one an- 
other, as we see in the case of these guardians of 
the royal children. How they probably promised — 
with all zeal to guard the life, the honor, and the , 
rights of these princes! Now, they themselves 
become their murderers. Let no man trust the 
golden words of him who fears man more than he 
fears God.—Unfaithfulness ruins those who prac- 
tise it. Jehu must infer from the treason of these 
guardians towards their wards that they would 
still less be faithful to him. He, therefore, treated 
them as they treated those who had been en- 
trusted to them.—Though the crime which these 
men perpetrated against their wards could hardly 
occur in our day, yet instructors and guardians 
are not wanting who become murderers of the 
souls of their pupils, in that they mislead them by 
example and precept into apostasy from the living 
God and disbelief in His holy word, instead of 
educating them in ‘‘the fear and admonition of 
the Lord.” (Cf Matt. xviii. 6.)—KRUMMACHER: 
What is the worth of all the friendship and favor 
and trust of this world! It is like a tree in soft, 
loose ground, which, so long as thou holdest it 
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upright, covers thee pleasantly with its shadow, 
but which, when the storm roars through its top, 
and it is overthrown, no longer takes account of 
thee. but crushes thee in its fall—Vers. 8-11. 
Jehu’s Words to the People: (a) He says to the 
people just what they like to hear: “ Ye are just;” 
(0) he throws the guilt off from himself on to 
others: “ But who slew all these?” (c) he repre- 
sents something which he had done himself as a 
divine dispensation: “The Lord hath done that 
which he spake,” &¢c.—He who has a good con- 
science may alone appeal to God’s word. Guard 
thyself from the great mistake of glossing over 
and justifying thy sius and errors by citations 
from the word of God.+-Human sins are not jus- 
tified by the fact that they are made means in the 
hand of God for accomplishing his judgments.— 
Vers. 12-16. Jehu’s Journey to Samaria: (a) His 
meeting with the brethren of Ahaziah, vers. 12— 
14; (b) his meeting with Jehonadab, vers. 15, 16. 
—Vers. 12, 13. The quiet and peaceful house of 
the shepherd becomes a house of terror and of 
death, Destruction overtakes the self-assured on 
their way to pleasure and joy!—Wotrr. Summ.: 
When we go out of the house, let us commit our- 
selves into the hands of God, for much may hap- 
pen on our journey to prevent us from coming in 
life or happiness homeward (James iy. 13-15).— 
Ver 15. Jehonadab, son of Rechab, chief of the 
Rechabites (Jer xxxy.), is a type of faithful ad- 
herence to the faith and the customs of the fathers 
in the midst of an apostate, wavering people.— 
Decided and firm faith, combined with a strict 
and earnest life, compels respect even from those 
who themselves follow another course.—Where 
there is agreement in the highest and most ini- 
portant interests, there one may find a speedy and 
easy basis of intercourse, whatever may be the 
difference of rank or nationality.—Kysurz: Jesus 
says to me and thee what Jehu said to Jehona- 
dab: If thine heart is right with mine, as mine 
with thine, then come up to me upon my throne 
(Rey. iii. 21).—Ver. 16. Zeal for the Lord isa great 
and rare thing, when it is pure. It forfeits its re- 
ward, however, when it aims to be seen (Matt. vi, 
1-6). How many a one deceives himself with his 
zeal for the Lord, and for His kingdom, when, at 
the bottom, he is zealous only for himself, for his 
own honor and fame, his own interest and advan- 
tage. ' 

Vers. 18-28. The great Feast of Baal at Sa- 
maria: (a) The preparation of it; (?) its finale— 
A work which is in itself pure and holy loses its 
value when it is accomplished by falsehood and 
dissimulation. One cannot battle for the truth 





with the weapons of falsehood (Rom. iti. 8).— 
BERLEB. BIBEL: What things one may do by cut 
ward acts, and yet be internally a hypocrite 
Jehu dissimulated in order to circumvent the hy- 
pocrites and idolaters, and never recognized thie 
hypocrite and idolater in himself.—Jehu destroyed 
the worsuip of false gods by the sword, and by 
external violence. He had full justification for this 
in the Law, for, under the old covenant, idolatry 
was the worm at the root of the Israelitish national- 
ity; it was high treason to the Israelitish state. 
Under the new covenant, it is not permitted to 
make use of fire and sword against heresy and su- 
perstition. No other weapon may here be used 
than that of the spirit, that is, the word of God. 
Christianity is not bound to any people; as it was 
not brought into the world by violence, so it can- 
not be extended and nourished by the sword.— 
ven now every civil power has the right and the 
duty to proceed to extreme measures against a 
cultus like that of Baal, which is interwoven with 
licentiousness and abominations—Ver. 21. The 
house of Baal was full from wall to wall. The 
houses in which worship and sacrifice are ren- 
dered to the deities of this world, to the lusts of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, are full, also now-a-days, from wall to wall, 
while the churches, in which the word resounds: 
“Repent and be converted that your sins may be 
forgiven,” are empty.—Ver. 26 sg. J. LANGE: 
The destruction and desecration of the temple of 
Baal was a genuine physical preaching of repent- 
ance through the entire country, by which many 
a one may have been awakened from the sleep of 
sin, and many a faithful soul may have been 
strengthened in goodness. As the German hymn 
says: “ Bring all false gods to shame! The Lord 
is God! Give to our God the praise!” 

Vers, 28-33. Jehu is a type of those who show 
great zeal in tearing down and destroying super- 
stition and false worship, but do nothing to build 
up the faith, because they themselves have no liv- 
ing faith, and do not walk before God with all 
their hearts.—Jehu did indeed destroy idolatry, 
but he did not touch the chief sin of Israel, be- 
eause he considered it the chief support of his own 
authority. So many a one renounces gross, ex- 
ternal sins, but will not think of denying himself, 
of sacrificing his own interests, and of turning his 
heart to the living God.—He who remains stand- 
ing half-way, goes backward in spite of himself. 
Jehu would not desist from the sins of Jeroboam, 
because he thought that it would cost him his 
crown, but on that very account he lost one prov- 
ince after another. 
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B.—Athaliah’s Reign and Fall. 


Omar. XI. 1-20. (2 Canon. XXII. 10—XXIII. 21.) 


Anp [But] when [omit when] Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah [—when she]? 
saw that her son was dead, [then] she arose and destroyed all the seed royal. 
But Jehosheba, the daughter of king Joram, sister of Ahaziah, took Joash the 
son of Ahaziah, and stole him from among the king’s sons which were [who were 
to be]* slain; [,] and they hid him, even [omitsrom and to even: read and put] * 
him and his nurse, fom ,] in the bed-chamber [store-room, and hid him] from 
Athaliah, so that he was not slain, And he was with her bid in the house of the 
Lord six years. And Athaliah did reign over the land, 

And the seventh year Jehoiada sent and fetched the rulers over hundreds, 
with the captains and the guard [centurions of the life-gnards and of the runs 
ners] * and brought them to him into the house of the Lord, and made a covenant 
with them, and took an oath of them in the house of the Lord, and shewed them 
the king’s son. And he commanded them, saying, This zs the thing that ye 
shall do; A third part of [those of | you that enter in on the sabbath shall even 
be keepers of the watch of the king’s house; And a third part shall be at the 
gate of [omit of ] Sur; and a third part at the gate behind the guard [runners] *; 
so shall ye keep the watch of the house, that 1t be not broken down [to prevent 
entrance]. And two parts of [omit two parts of ] all [those of] you that go forth 
on the sabbath [—of both sorts of soldiers—]*, even they shall keep the watch 
of the house of the Lord about the king. And ye shall compass the king round 
about, every man with his weapons in his hand: and he that cometh within 
[breaketh through] the ranges ,ranks]’, let him be slain: and be ye with the 
king as he goeth out and as he cometh in. And the captains over the hundreds 
did according to all things that Jehoiada the priest commanded: and they took 
every man his men that were to come in on the sabbath, with them that should 
go out on the sabbath, and came to Jehoiada the priest. And to the captains 
over hundreds did the priest give king David’s spears * and shields, that were in 
the temple of the Lord. And the guard stood, every man with his weapons in 
his hand, round about the king, from the right corner [hand wall] of the temple 
[house] to the left corner [hand wall] of the temple [house] along by [towards] 
the altar and the temple. And he brought forth the king’s son, and put the 
crown upon him, and gave him the testimony ; and they made him king, and 
anointed him; and they clapped their hands, and said, God save the king [ ut. 
Live the king]. 

And when Athaliah heard the noise of the guard’ and of the people, she 
came to the people into the temple of the Lord. And when she looked, behold, 
the king stood by a pillar [was standing on a platform] as the manner zwas, and 
the princes and the trumpeters by the king, and all the people of the land re- 
joiced [were rejoicing] and blew [blowing] with trumpets: and Athaliah rent 
her clothes, and cried, Treason, treason. But Jehoiada the priest commanded 
the captains of the hundreds, the officers of the host, and said unto them, Have 
her forth without the ranges [through the ranks]; and him that followeth her 
kill * with the sword. For the priest had said, Let her not be slain in the house 
of the Lord. And they laid hands on her [made room for her on either hand]; 
and she went by the way by the which the horses came into the king’s house: 
and there was she slain. 

And Jehoiada made a [the] covenant between the Lord and the king and the 
people, that they should be the Lord’s people; between the king also and the 
people. And all the people of the land went into the house of Baal, and brake 
it down; his altars and his images brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew 
Mattan the priest of Baal before the altars. And the priest appointed officers 
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19 over the house of the Lord. And he took the rulers over hundreds, and the 
captains, and the guard, and all the people of the land; and they brought down 
the king from the house of the Lord, and came by the way of the gate of the 
guard [runners] to the king’s house. And he sat on the throne of the kings, 

20 And all the people of the land rejoiced, and the city was in quiet: and [but] 
they slew [had slain] Athaliah with the sword beside [at] the king’s house. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver, 1—[The chetib, ANN), is to be retained. Athaliah is put in independent construction at the head of the sen- 
tence, as general subject, and then what she did is siated in detached sentences. The construction is made smoother 


if we take away the }, but the style then loses some of its liveliness. So Thenius and Keil. 
2 Ver. 2—The keri D'FVOIN is confirmed by 2 Chron. xxii. 11. The chetib pnp [should be punctuated 
Leen SD 


DNDN .—W &.8.] mortes, cannot without violence be translated as Keil proposes: “Those who were doomed to 
eeetert i prop 


death.” —Bahr. [Ewald raises the question whether the chetib cannot be punctuated O°7)}}D) and explained as a parti- 


eiple hofal, in which the chief vocal force has been concentrated in the second syllable, He cites several cognate instances 
of co. siderable foree, § 131, d, note.—On the use of the participle for a preterit future, see Ewald, § 885, b, and ¢f Gen. xix. 


14; Ex. xi. 5; Judges xiii. §. 


8 Ver. 2.—[After D'AWDIT supply JF) from 2 Chron. xxii. 11; of Lwegetical. 


4 Ver. 4.—[The chetib; A}°N) is only a longer and more original form for the keri, ANY, “since SP) is con- 
b si - 


tracted from MND.” Ewald, § 267, a—5 here forms a periphrasis for the genitive. 
ant, H 


5 Ver, 6.—[J/. ¢., before which the runners generally kept guard. oe 
6 Ver. 7—[AYT) does not mean “ parts” in the same sense as }}D nwoyin means @ fraction of. Its first meaning 
r mitngh 
is Lands, and so parts like hands, that is, two branches of one subject, as the two hands are parts of one person. It refers 
to the two military divisions, life-cguards and runners, of which the squad which retired on the Sabbith was composed, 
The preposition 3 after it marks these as component or essential parts. See further the Mvegetical notes on the verse. 


7 Ver. 8.—[/. e., any one who strives to break through the cordon of guards thns posted so as to penctrate either into 


the palace or the temple. 


5 Ver. 10.—[We must read the plural O°}, as in Chron. “The sing. in a collective sense is not a probable 


construction in prose” (Thenius). 


9 Ver, 13,—[The Aramaic form of the plural in}? (ys) is very rare in Hebrew prose, It oceurs in 1 Kings xi. 33; 


2 Sam. xxi. 20 (chetib). 
ayer: 16.—[N'97, inf. abs. for imper.—W. G. 8.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ixtropvuctory RemMarKks.—The parallel ac- 
ecunt in the Chronicies is, in some places, word 
for word the same as the one before us. It can- 
not, however, have been copied from this record, 
for it not only varies in particular details, but 
also contains additions, and those such as the 
Chronicler cannot possibly have invented him- 
self, € g., the names of the five centurions and 
their fathers (2 Chron. xxiii. 1). It is, there- 
fore, very generally admitted that the two ac- 
counts are derived from one and the same origi- 
nal record, from which the author of the books of 
Kings and the Chronicler each, took different ex- 
tracts according to the stand-point of each. The 
record before us is not only older, but it is also 
‘clear and definite, so that when it is regarded by 
itself simply it presents no difficulties. These do 
not present themselves until we turn to the story 
in Chronicles, which is, it is true, in some cases 
more full and detailed, but which is, on the whole, 
far less clear. In any attempt at reconciliation, 
therefore, we must not, as Keil does, make the 
Chronicles the standard, but must start from the 
tecord which here lies before us. Noteworthy as 
the additions and variations in the Chronicles may 
appear, they can only be accepted in so far as 
ahey are not contradictory to this account. 





In poetry it is more frequent. Ewald, § 177, a 


Ver. 1. But Athaliah, &e. We may suppose 
that she had carried on the government as queen- 


regent (AID) ¢f. 1 Kings xv. 13 and xi. 19), 


[In the latter place it is applied to a queen-con- 
sort, aS in Jerem. xiii. 18; xxix. 2. In 1 Kings 
xv. 13 and here it is applied to the queen-mother. 
It is a title which implies more actual political 


power and influence than nap, The queen- 


mother has always been, and is, a personage of 
influence in oriental countries. For the import- 
ance of this role in the Israelitish monarchy, and 
for the influence exerted on the history by some 
of the individuals who filled it (Bathsheba, Maa- 
eah, Athaliah, Jezebel), see Stanley’s Lectures, 2d 
ser, p. £32], during the absence of her son at Ra 
moth and at Jezreel (chap. viii: 28 and 29), and now 
she took the royal authority directly into her own 
hands. In order to establish herself on the throne, 
she proceeded in the usual manner of oriental 
usurpers (see above, on chap. x.). She slew all 
the ‘seed royal,” 7. ¢, all the male members of 
the royal house who might eventually become pre- 
tenders to the throne. The forty-two ‘brethren 
of Ahaziah,” who were slain by Jehu (chap. x. 13 
sq.) were not, therefore, all the princes there 
were, but a certain portion of them, especialy 
those who were grown up.—Ver. 2. Jehosheba 
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was the sister of Ahaziah, but not the daughter 
ot Athaliah. She was the daughter of another 
wife of king Jehoram. According to 2 Chron, 
xx. 11, she was the wife of Jehoiada, the priest— 
a statement the truth of which Thenius unjustly 
questions. It explains Jehoiada’s conduct most 
satisfactorily. The Chronicler has jm), after 


pn'2193, and this word must here be supplied. 
niwan wn is not the “bed-chawber” (Luther, 


K. VY.) either of the royal princes (Clericus), or of 
the priests and levites (Vatablus), but the room 
of the palace in which the beds, mattresses, and 
coverlets were stored, and where no one lived. 
Phe child, who was an infant at the breast, was 
temporarily hidden here, and then he was brought, 
for greater security, into the house of Jehovah, 
7. ¢.. into a room adjoining the temple, or into one 
of the temple chambers, so that he was under the 
eare of the high-priest. With her, 7.e., with the 
wet-nurse, whose care he yet needed; not, * with 
Jehosheba” (Thenius), for she could not remain 
concealed for so long a time. The nurse remained 
with him, after he was weaned, as his attendant 
until his sixth year. Instead of NAN the Chron- 


icler has, less precisely, DMN, with them, 7 ¢., in 


their family. 
in concealment. 


The priest and Jehosheba kept him 
The Sept. translate OMAN, in 
ue 


Chronicles, by per’ arc, which they also give for 
MAN in Kings. We cannot infer, with Keil, that 
ayes 


he was concealed ‘in the house of the high-priest, 
in one of the courts of the temple,” for there is no 
hint anywhere that the high-priest and his family 
lived in any part of the temple-building (cf Ne- 
hem. iii. 26 sq., from which the contrary seems 
more probable), 

Ver. 4. And the seventh year Jehoiada 


sent, &c. For nbvi the Chronicler has pinnn, ts Cu 


“he took courage.” It seemed to Jehoiada doubt- 
ful whether he ought to keep the prince any 
longer in congealment. Perhaps also the govern- 
ment of Athaliah had become more and more un- 
endurable. In vers. 15 and 18 he is called simply 


750, whereby he is designated as high-priest. 


Cf. xii. 11. The centurions were the commanders 
each of a hundred men of the life-guards and the 
runners (see notes on 1 Kings i. 38 and xiv, 27). 
The Chronicler gives the names of these centu- 
rions and of their fathers, which he can only have 
obtained from the original document which served 
as authority both for him and for the writer of 
this history. As there are five names given we 
may infer that the entire life-guard consisted of 
600 men. It is to be noticed that their agree- 
meut is not called a \py, as in the case of Baasha, 


Zimri, &¢., but a na, Only Athaliah calls it 
pw, ver. 14, The oath which Jehoiada took of 


them in the holy place can only have been to this 
eflect, that they would bring about the elevation 
of the prince to the throne, but, for the present, 
would keep the intention to do so secret. He 
then showed the prince to them. In the aceount 
in Uhronicles the words: ‘And took an oath of 
them jin the house of Jehovah, and showed them 
the kag’s son,” are wanting. Instead, we read 





there; “ And they went about in Judah, and gath- 
ered the levites out of all the cities of Judah, and 
the chief of the fathers of Tsrael, and they eame to 
Jerusalem. And all the congregation (% @, the 
collected representatives of the people) made a 
covenant with the king in the house of God, And 
he (Jehviada) said unto them, Behold, the king's 
son shall reign as the Lord hath said of the sons 
of David.” ‘There is no contradiction here, for we 
may well suppose that Jehoiada at first only ad- 
mitted the five chiefs into the secret, and won 
their adhesion, but that they, before they pro- 
ceeded to carry out the plan proposed (ver. 5 8q.), 
sought to assure themselves of the support of the 
levites and of the representative family chiefs, 
and invited them to one of the three great yearly 
festivals, at which they were accustomed to visit 
Jerusalem according to the law, so that their 
presence there would not attract attention. [See 
appendix to this section for a detailed comparison 
of the two accounts. } 

Ver. 5. And he commanded them, vec. Je- 
hoiada’s plan was to take military possession of the 
two places, which here were of pritac importance, 
the palace and the temple. In the latter was the 
young prince, who was then to be crowned and 
anointed; in the former was the throne, of which 
he was afterwards to take possession. Vers. 5 
and 6 treat of the taking possession of the palace ; 
vers. 7 and 8 of that of the temple. It should be 
particularly observed that Jehoiada’s words are 
addressed to the centurions of the life-eiiard and 
of the runners (ver. 4). Therefore when he says 
(ver. 5): A third part 051; and (ver, 7): both 


sorts O52, he means of course no other than the 
’T 


soldiers under the command of these eaptains, 
who are distinctly mentioned, in ver. 9, as their 
“men,” so that it is simply impossible to under- 
stand by it, “levites.”. The entire body of men 
at their disposal consisted, therefore, of those who 
had to undertake guard-duty on the sabbath, and 
of those who were released from service on that 
day. Those who entered upon service at that 
time were to hold coritrol of the palace at three, 


points; one third at the ben nia, by which we 


have to understand here the royal residence prop- 
er, in distinetion from the less important acces- 
sory buildings connected with it (ver. 6, in whieh, 
it may be remarked in passing, yw) must be 


read instead of "Ov". The Sept. add after (vaa- 
Kv olKov Tov Baoihbuc, the words: éy 74) mvAdve.) 
The second third-part was to hold the gate 4}p. 
No gate by this name is mentioned elsewhere. 
According to the signification of the stem 4}p , to 
depart from the way, it can refer only to the exit 
or side-door of the palace. The third third-part 
received the charge D's37 WON ywa, or, as it is 
called in ver. 19 simply, Dy yw. [Tho “run- 


ners” were probably couriers whose line of duty 
was to act as the king’s messengers. This gate 
was probably so called, because it was the one 
before which they were usually stationed, either 
on guard-duty, or awaiting commands which were 
directed to their department of the service, or 
both.—W. G. S.] Since the new king held his 
solemn entry into the palace through this gate 
(ver. 19), it must have been the chief gate, through 
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which there was the most direct approach to the 
royal residence. It was “behind” the runners, 
since their usual station was before it. The word 
nBID is not a proper name (Luther: Massa; Vulg.: 


Messa), but means repulse, defence, that which wards 
of, from D3, te ward off, and it is in apposition 


to ny2w - 


third. -parts, since all three were intended to ward 
off and expel every one who might desire to gain 
admission to the palace. This was the duty as- 
signed to those who commenced duty on the sab- 
bath. Those who were released on that day were 
to guard the temple (ver. 7). They were not to be 
divided up into subdivisions to do duty at sepa- 


It may be referred to all three of the 


rate posts, but their two nv were to form nin 


and to take the young king in their midst (ver. 8). 


By no are meant, in distinction from nwo. 


(vers. 5 and 6) the two different sorts of soldiers, 
according to their weapons and duties, 7. e. the 


life-guards and the runners. ni are the ranks, 


in which they were to arrange themselves, be- 
tween which the king went out of the temple into 
the palace. Any one who broke through them 
and ventured inside was to be slain (ver. 8). “Let 
it be observed with what accuracy p22 is used in 


ver. 7, where the reference is to a acta ‘tion of 
functions, and p59? in ver. 5, where the reference 


is to merely numerical subdivisions of the force” 
(Thenius). The final words of ver. 8: And be ye 
with the king as he goeth out and as he com- 
eth in, belong to the directions which Jehoiada 
gave for the division of the numbers and of the 
functions of the soldiers for this especial case. 
They cannot, therefore, be taken as of general sig- 
nification, referring to all the life of the king. un- 
der all circumstances: “ In all his business, or, in 
all his movements” (Keil), as in Deut. xxviii. 6; 
xxxi. 2, but they refer to the execution of this 
plan, and are to be understood of the movement 
of the king from the temple to the palace (The- 
nius). In ver. 9 sq. follows the actual execution 
of the commands of Jehoiada which have been im- 
parted in the preceding verses. 

Yer. 10. And to the captains over hundreds | 
did the priest give, &c. Instead of the sing. 
hh au, the Chronicler has the plural on 277, 


and all the ancient versions present the plural in 
the verse before us. It seems that it stood origi- 


nally mn3n7 (Isai. ii, 4; Micah iv. 3), and the 
last M was lost by an error in copying (Keil).. We 


must understand that thése were not David's own | 


Weapons, but some which he had captured, and 
placed in the temple as an offering. According to 
EKwald, whose opinion Thenius approves, Jehoiada 
gave these weapons to the captains, ‘‘in order to 
begin and consecrate the enterprise om which they 
were about to enter, of restoring the family of 
David to the throne, by using the weapons of the 
great ancestor of that family.” But perhaps his 
only reason for distributing these arms among 
them was, that those who had retired from ser- 
vice at the palace had left their weapons there. 
The centurions divided these weapons among 
their soldiers, as ver. 11 expressly mentions, 








among the ‘‘runners,” not, therefore, among le- 
vites. When the men were thus armed, they were 
stationed: ‘From the right-hand side of the 
house to the left-hand side of the house, along 10 
wards the altar and the temple,” so that they sur- 
rounded and covered the person of the king. The 
meaning is that they shut off the space from the 
temple-building proper to the altar, and that the 
king stood in the midst of this space. Whether 
one row stood across the front from side to side, 
and two others parallel, along the side (Bertheau), 
or whether one row stood from the right-hand 
corner of the temple to the altar, and. the other 
from the altar to the left-hand corner (Thenius), 
must be left undecided. Not until after the troops 
had been thus arranged, did Jehoiada lead out the 
young prince into the midst of the open space (yer. 
12). navy does not mean the insignia regia 


(Clericus), or the phylacteries (Deut. vi. 8, Gro- 
tius), but, the Law, and, if not the whole Penta- 
teuch, at least the Decalogue, which is so often 
called the “Testimony” (Wx. xxv. 21; xvi. 34, 
&e.). This was probably given into his hands as a 
symbol of what is declared to be the law for the 
king in Deut. xvii. 19, whereas the diadem was 
placed upon his head (2 Sam. i. 10). He was. then 
anointed (1 Kings i. 39). To clap the hands was 
a sign of delight and approyal (Isai. lv. 12). Be- 
sides the armed force, the priests, and the levites, 
a multitude of people was also present (ver. 14), 
which denotes that the coronation took place on a 
feast-day, when the people collected in Jerusalem 
from all parts of the country. The acclamations of 
the people are in the same words as in 1 Kingsi. 25. 

Ver. 13. And when Athaliah heard the 
noise, &c. As worshipper of Baal, who, at that 
time, had his own temple in Jerusalem (ver. 18), 
Athaliah took no part in the feasts of the worship- 
pers of Jehovah, in the Jehovah-temple, and, on 
this day, she paid the less heed to what was go- 
ing on in the temple, inasmuch as the change of 
the guards in the palace had taken place as usual, 
and nothing indicated any unusual disturbance. 
The great outery, which she either heard herself, 
as she well might in view of the short distance 
from the palace to the temple, or which was re- 
ported to her by her attendants, aroused her sus- 
picions, so that she betook herself thither. Jo- 
sephus states that she went out of the palace with 
her own troops (weTa tiH¢ Wia¢g oTpariac), and that, 
when she came to the temple, the priests allowed 
her to enter, but the guards prevented her guards 
from following; that Athaliah, when she saw the 
crowned boy, cried out, and commanded that he 
who had dared to try to usurp her authority 
should be put to death, and that thereupon Jehoja- 
da gave orders that she should be led out and 
executed outside of the temple. [That the 
qneea should have gone down in person into the 
temple, without guards or attendants, to quell 


‘what must have appeared to be a mere vul- 


gar riot, is certainly an astonishing incident.— 
WenGat se The words Dy7 j'S07 can 


not be translated: “Of the people who flocked te 
the spot” (Luther, after the Vulg.). ‘The text 
must have read originally oyn) Hes 377, and the } 


must have fallen out by a copyist’s error” (Theni- 
an Keil). The Chronicler transposes the words: 
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the people who were flocking together and hailing 
the kirg. The O°y> are, however, in this context, 


always the “runners” who formed a part of the 
royal guards (vers. 4, 6, 11, 19), so that the word 
can mean nothing else in ver. 13, and the text of 
the Chronicles cannot, with any good reason at all, 


be preferred.—Ver. 14. The king stood “wey-oy } 


4. e, not “at the column” (Luther) [or, ‘by a 
pillar” (EK. V.)], but at the appointed, traditional 
place, which was reserved for the king, by estab- 
lished usage (OBWIDD), as in chap. xxiii. 3; 2 


Chron. xxxiv. 31. Thenius understands by it ‘‘ the 
top step of the stairs which led up to the temple,” 
but this would not be any especial position, be- 
cause the priests passed and stood there every 
day. Evidently a particular place is meant, an 
elevated dais or platform (Vulg.: tribunal), which 
was reserved for the king alone, for, when Atha- 
liah saw the prince standing there, she knew at 
onee what the transaction was which was being 
accomplished. Tle people, who stood in the fore- 
court, could not have seen the king, if he had 
stood on the top of the temple-steps, on account 
of the altar ten cubits high which stood in the 
court of the priests. The platform in question 
must have stood before the altar, at the entrance 


to the inner fore-court (i293 2 Chron, xxiii. 13), 


so that the king, when he stood upon it, was the 
first object to strike the eye of Athaliah as she en- 
tered. Solomon had caused just such arrangements 
to be made (2 Chron. vi. 13; see Huey, on 1 Kings 
viii. 22),—The Vulg. incorrectly renders pin by 


cantores, the Sept. by of @So/, and Luther by 
“singers,” as if the word were D7, They are 
Wwe 


the centurions, as in vers. 4 and 9. The word is 
correctly translated in the Sept. and Vulg. ver- 
sions of Chronicles by ol dpyovrec, and principes.— 


niysn7, trumpets, for trumpeters. Since the 


word occurs in chap. xii. 14, in the enumeration 
of the utensils of the temple, and is also used in 
Numb. x. 2 to designate the trumpets or horns of 
tlie priests, and since, moreover, 1 Chron. xv. 24 
(xiii. 8), the priests appear as NyY¥N2 Dsn0, 
we can think here only of levites or priests as the 
persons who were blowing the trumpets,—And 
all the people of the land, 7. «, “the multitude 
which was present ” (Bertheau), as in ver. 13, not, 
“ the entire force of militia, which was present in Je- 
rusalem ” (Thenius).—Athaliah rent her clothes, 
not so much in grief as from terror, like Joram, 
chap. vi. 30. 

Ver. 15. But Jehoiada the priest command- 
ed, &c. The centurions of the life-guard are here 
designated as commanders of the army in general. 
“The readers are to be reminded by this addition 
that the military forees were willing to ohey Je. 
lhoiada” (Bertheau)—Have her forth through 


(or between) the ranks, now, 4, é., Within the 


ranks, ‘so that she was led through the ranks, 
and was hindered from taking any measures in ac- 
cord with her adherents” (Bertheau), Any one 
who might desire to take her part, or to assist her, 


was to be slain.—O07" A wow (ver. 16), 2. ¢, not, 





as Luther [and the K. V.] translate, following the 
Sept. (éméPahov abry yeipac), and the Vaty. (¢mpo- 
suerunt ei manus), “They laid hands on ner,” but, 
as the Chaldee version renders it, and as almost 
all the expositors understand it: ‘* They made for 
her two sides,” 7. @, they made room for her, 
opening the ranks on both sides, “formed in rank 


and escorted her out” (Keil). By ppipn Sia, 


the entrance-way for horses into the royal stables ig 
to be understood, so that it is not the “horse- 
gate” (Nehem. iii. 28), as Josephus understands, 
for this was a gate of the inner city, and led into 
the city, not into the palace. She was not to be 
conducted by the way into the palace, becanse the 
new king was to make his solemn entry into the 
palace by this. It does not follow, liowever, that 
Athaliah was “to die shamefully and disgracefully 
by the stables” (Thenius), for the royal stables 
were not, as such, a shameful or unclean place, 
Ver, 17, And Jehoiada made the covenant, 
&e, Not a covenant (Luther), but the covenant, 
z.¢., the covenant of Jehovah with Israel, which 
had been broken by the false worship of Jeho- 
ram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah. This covenant wag 
solemnly renewed. It attached primarily to the 
relation between the king and people on the one 
hand, and Jehoyah on the other (they were to he 
Jehovah's people and belong to Him, Dent. iv. 28), 
then, also, to the relation between the king and 
the people. The people was to be, from that time 
on, once more the people of God; it was to wor- 
ship and serve Him alone. The king was to rule 
aceording to the “testimony,” @. ¢, the Law of 
Jehovah, which had heen solemnly put into his 
hands, and the people were to be loyal to the le- 
gitimate king of the family of David. The imme- 
diate and necessary consequence of this renewal 
of the covenant was the destruction of the temple 
of Baal, with its altars and idols (ver. 18). When 
and by whom this temple was built is nowhere 
stated. It is most probable that it was erected by 
Jehoram, under the influence of Athaliah (chap, 
viii. 18),as the one in Samaria was built by Ahab, 
under the influence of Jezelel (1 Kings xvi. 32), 
Thenius is wrong in inferring from 2 Chron. xxiv. 
7, that this temple was erected “in the enclosure 
of the temple of Jehovah,” for that passage says 
only that Athaliah and her sons lad plundered 
the Jehovah-temple of all which they could use 
in the worship of Baal. There can be no doubt 
that we must understand it to refer to a building 
on another elevation. It is certain also that Mat- 
tan, the priest of Baal who was slain, did not 
perform his functions in the same place with Je- 
hoiada. [The grounds which lead Bahr to be- 
lieve that the temple of Baal was not on Mount 
Moriah are not satisfactory. Every indication 
which we have in regard to it goes to show that 
it was there. Mount Moriah is just the spot 
which would have been chosen for the site of a 
temple by any nation of ancient times which might 
have lived at Jerusalem. There was no other cle- 
vation near or convenient. The ‘old city” was 
perhaps in some places a little higher than Mount 
Moriah, but it presented no sharp and clear cleva- 
tion, such as those which ancient nations always 
chose as sites of temples, if there was one in the 
neighborhood. The other hills were too far away. 
It would be little in aceord with the character of 
Athaliah to suppose that she gave up the Lest site, — 
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which was, at the same time, one of the grandest 
in the world, according to the taste in those mat- 
ters, to the Jehovah-religion, and sought another 
for her own favorite deities. The Jehovah-reli- 
gion may have been strong enough in Judah to 
force a compromise, and maintain a joint posses- 
sion.of the mountain. 2 Chron. xxiv. 7 says that 
Athaliah and her sons had “broken down” or 


“torn down QyS) the house of God.” Just how 


much that means we cannot perhaps determine, 
but the temple was standing and available for wor- 
ship, &c., at this time, as we see, and it may well 
be meant that they broke down such portions of 
the walls of the courts, &c., as.was necessary to 
get room for the temple of Baal. See also chiap. 
xii. 5 (2xeg.) and 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. Still farther, if 
ver. 18 is in its proper chronological position before 
ver. 19, andis not, as Thenius thinks, to be taken as 
belonging after it in order of time, then it gives a 
strong ground for believing that the temple of 
Baal was on Mount Moriah. They stayed to tear 
it down before they formed the procession, and 
left the temple-mountain to “go down” and es- 
eort the king into the palace. It cannot be re- 
garded, therefore, as “beyond doubt” that Mat- 
tan and Jehoiada did not perform their functions 
in the same place. That the latter did not like 
the juxtaposition, we may well believe, but if 
the question was whether to share Mount Moriah 
with the worshippers of Baal, or to remove the 
Jehovah-worship from it, or to give up the Je- 
hovah-worship altogether, we may easily imagine 
what course he would have chosen.—W. G. 8.J]— 
Duneker, whom Weber again follows, deduces from 


the sentence: The priests appointed napa over 


the house of the Lord, the arbitrary conclusion 
that, in spite of the victory of the priestly party, 
“Nevertheless the number of the servants of Baal 
was so great, and their courage was so little bro- 
ken, that it was necessary to protect the temple of 
Jehovah against their attacks by especial guards.” 
Thenius also thinks that there is reference here to 
a kind of temple-officers which had not existed be- 
fore, ‘by whom a new desecration of the temple 
by the worship of false gods was to be prevented.” 
We must understand by it, as is expressly stated 
2 Chron, xxiii, 18, the overseers who were ap- 
pointed by David (1 Chron. xxyv.), and who, during 
the time that, idolatry prevailed, had not been regu- 
larly kept up, or perhaps had not been appointed 
at all, That the article is wanting cannot be de- 
cisive to the contrary. [So Keil. MHwald, Thenius, 
and Bunsen, on the contrary, think that they were 
intended to protect the temple against the attacks 
of the heathen. The Chronicler develops this 
short note into an elaborate statement, as he does 
all tlie notices of the origin of any ritual formali- 
ties or hierarchical organizations. It is not clear, 
however, that it should have been thought neces- 
sary, just at the time when the Jehovah-religion 
could once more count on the support of the throne, 
to appoint new and permanent officers to protect 
the temple from heathen attacks and desecrations. 
Moreover, this clause, thus understood, makes the 
position of ver, 18 before ver. 19 probably incor- 
rect as regards the order of time. Shall we un- 
derstand that they stayed to appoint temple-offi- 
cers before completing the inauguration of the 
king? It would be most reasonable to under- 
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stand it to state simply that they appointed a 
guard to stay and protect the temple frora any 
sudden attack of the enraged worshippers of Baal, 
while all the rest went to escort the king into the 
palace, and see him mount the throne.—W. G. 8.] 
According to ver. 19, the centurions mentioned in 
ver. 4, with their troops, the life-guards and the 


runners, escorted the king down qa) from the 


House of Jehovah in a solemn procession arranged 
(Mp) by the priest Jehoiada. Kscorted him down, 


it is said, because there was a ravine hetween 
Mount Moriah and Mount Zion, over which at that 
time there probably was no bridge. They came 
through the “Gate of the Runners” (the Chron- 


icler gives yn2 instead of 377, by way of ex. 


planation) into the palace, where the throne stood, 
upon which the king seated himself. The Gate of 
the Runners belonged therefore to the palace. 


The Sept. take brn ma as a direct genitive, 


oixov Tov Baciréwc. It was unquestionably the 
chief gate, for the solemn entry would not take 
place through any other (Thenius), Ewald, The- 
nius, and Bertheau connect nopy vym with the 


following, in opposition to the massoretic punctua- 
tion: ‘“ And the city remained quiet when they 
slew Athaliah with the sword:” that is to say, 
her adherents remained peaceful and did not ven- 
ture to make any movement to save her. But, in 
that case, the words ‘f with the sword” would be 
unnecessary. The correct interpretation of the 
words is rather that the concluding sentence is in- 
tended to append to ver. 16 an emphatic statement 
of the manner in which she was put to death, and, 
at the same time, to call attention to the fact that, 
by her death, the last member of the house of 
Ahal) was removed, and the legitimate authority 
of the house of David was restored. In this in- 
terpretation this sentence brings the account to a 
well-rounded close. 





ApprnpIx.—In the exegetical explanations 
which precede, only the less important variations 
of the Chronicles have been noticed, and no ac- 
count has been taken of the grand divergence of 
the two narratives in their general conception of 
the occurrence, in order that the continuous eluci- 
dation of the text before us might not be too much 
interrupted, andin order that no confusion might 
arise. The chief variation now, one which runs 
through the entire account, is, that, according to 
the Chronicler, it was not the centurions of the 
royal guards, but the priests, the levites, and the 
family-chiefs, by whose aid Jehoiada accomplished 
his reformation (2 Chron. xxiii. 2); furthermore, 
that the first third of the priests and levites who 
entered upon service on the sabbath were ap- 


pointed DDD yw, 7. @., to be gate-keepers of 
the threshold, the second to guard the king’s house, 
and the third to keep the gate 7)p°7 (vers. 4, 5), 


finally, that the two classes of priests and levites, 
those who entered upon, and those who were re- 
leased from, service, remain together (ver. 8), so 
that, in general, it is only the temple, and not the 
royal palace at various points, which is guarded. 
Modern criticism explains these variations as * ur- 
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bitrary alterations” of the Chronicler, which he 
adopted “out of preference for the tribe of Levi, 
in order to ascribe to the priest-caste an honor 
which belonged to the preetorians” (‘Thenius, De 
Wette). This assertion is, to say the very least, 
exaggerated. No suspicion of falsehood can at- 
tach to the idea that the priests and levites par- 
ticipated in the coronation and inauguration of the 
new king. especially seeing that the main object to 
be gained by this was the abolition of idolatry 
(ver. 17 sqg.). The plan of the enterprise, accord- 
ing to the account before us, did not proceed from 
the centurions of the preetorian guard, but from 
the head of the priest-class, and it would be 
astonishing and unnatural if the high-priest had 
excluded all his comrades in rank, office, and 
family, from participation in a transaction which 
was not only political, but also religious, and which 
took place in the temple. ‘This participation was 
a matter of course, all the more seeing that the 
act, according to all the indications (see notes on 
vers. 4, 13), took place on a feast, at which priests 
and levites were bound to be present. The au- 
thor does not, therefore, exclude them, he rather 
takes their participation for granted, as we see 
distinctly from ver. 14 Still less does the Chroni- 
eler exclude the preetorian guard from participa- 
tion; he even gives what this author does not 
give in regard to them, viz., the names of the cen- 
turions and of their fiuthers, and thereby he shows 
how important their part in the work appeared to 
him, and also shows that he had not forgotten 
them, but desired that they should be kept in hon- 
orable remembrance. He could not, therefore, 
have had any intention of robbing them of any 
honor which belonged to them, and conferring it 
upon the levites. But while this author permits 
the participation of the levites to remain unem- 
phasized, as something which was a simple matter 
of course, the Chronicler, who certainly looks at 
the history more from the priestly, levitical stand- 
print, feels bound to give it greater prominence. 
There is no contradiction between the two ac- 
counts in this respect. The case is somewhat dif- 
ferent, however, in regard to the other detailed 
variations. The three localities which were to be 
held, each, according to the Chronicler, by one 
third of the priests and levites, cannot possibly 


have been all in the temple, for the qben n2, 


the guard of which is entrusted (ver. 5) to the 
second third, can only be the king’s house or pal- 
ace, not ‘the place in the temple where the 
young king was (in concealment)” (Keil). The 


“Gate 7)D",” which was entrusted to the third 


third, was, as no one doubts, the same which is 
called in Kings (ver. 6) the “Gate 49D.” It ap- 
pears there distinctly as agate of the palace. 


Probably 710 is only another reading for 4)D. 
A temple-gate with this name ig not mentioned 
anywhere else. The O%}D, which the first third 


are to guard (ver. 4), might, according to 1 Chron. 
ix. 19, be a locality in the temple, but it is utterly 
impossible that they should be identical, as Keil 
assumes, with tke ‘Gate of the Runners” in the 
account here befi re us (ver. 6), for this gate is dis- 
tinctly mentioned in ver. 19 as the one through 
which the king, after the procession had left the 





House of Jehovah, was conducted into the palace. 
According to this account, that gate was guarded 
by the third third of that portion of the troops un- 
der the command of the centurions which entered 
upon duty on that day, and not by priests and le- 
vites, who, of course, never mounted guard at, the 
palace. These variations of the two accounts can- 
not be reconciled, and we are absolutely forced to 
admit that the Chronicler, although he made some 
more detailed extracts from the original document 
than the author of the Book of Kings, neverthe- 
less did not accurately discriminate between the 
priests and levites and the military life-guard, and 
did not keep separate the shares of the two in the 
transaction. Keil asserts, in order, in spite of 
this, to bring the two accounts into accord: Je- 
hoiada ‘‘ determined to carry out the project chiefly 
by the aid of the priests and levites, who relieved 
each other, in the service of the temple, on the 
sabbath, and he entrusted the chief command of 
these forces to the captains of the royal life-guard, 
that they, with the force of priests and levites 
under their command, might take possession of 
the approaches to the temple, in order to repel 
any attempt of the military to foree an entrance, 
and might protect the young king. These cap- 
tains came into the temple without weapons in order 
not to attract attention, therefore Jehoiada gave 
them the weapons of king David, which were laid 
up in the temple.” But the account of the Chron- 
icler says nothing of any commission of the com- 
mand over the priests and levites to the centu- 
rions, and this account directly contradicts any 
such notion (see above, on ver. 5), [not to say any- 
thing of the very great intrinsic improbability that 
any such arrangement—putting military leaders 
in command of priestly forees—would ever have 
been adopted, or that, if it had, it would have 
worked well.—W. G. S.] According to the ac- 
count before us it is impossible to exclude the 
troops ordinarily under the command of the cen- 
turions from a share in the transaction. Tt was 
almost more necessary to get possession of the 
palace than of the temple, because the king was 
to make his solemn entry into it, and mount the 
throne after his coronation. It is not an argu- 
ment against the notion that a guard was set over 
the palace, that Athaliah came down out of it to 
the people in the temple. There was no object in 
preventing her from coming out; the guard was 


set to prevent any one from getting in (nBID ver. 


6). There is no force in the citation of Josephus 
(Antig., 7. 14, 7): “Each of the twenty-four 
classes of priests took charge of the worship for 
eight days from sabbath to sabbath,” or in the 
observation that “it is not known that any such 
arrangement was observed with respect to the 
life-guards or any other portion of the army,” for 
of course all‘regular guards had to relieve each 
other at definite times, and the record says dis- 
tinctly that this was the custom of the troops who 
were under command of the centurions. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The elevation of Joash to the throne of Judah 
has great importance in the history of redemption, 
inasmuch as God’s guidance and protection of the 
house of David appears in it, and as it is a con- 
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firmation of the promise given to this house that 
it should never be extinguished, and that its light 
should never fail (2 Sam. vii. 13 sqg.; 1 Kings xi. 
36; xv. 4; 2 Kings viii. 19; cf Ps. exxxii, 17). In 
the kingdom of !srael the dynasties changed; one 
overthrew the other and destroyed it; with Jehu 
the fourth had already begun. 
Judah, on the contrary, the house of David had 
maintained itself until this time. But now, when 
Jehu had killed Ahaziah and forty-two of his rela- 
tives, and all the remaining royal seed had been 
destroyed by Athaliah, it appeared that the line 
of David also was at an end. But God wonder- 
fully ordered it so that an infant of this house es- 
caped the massacre and was saved. He remained 
concealed for years, and it must. have been believed 
that David’s lamp had gone out forever, when sud- 
denly the sole remaining offshoot of the house of 
David ascended the throne, and, with the murder- 
ess Athaliah, the last survivor of the louse of Ahab 
perished. As the fulfilment of the promise to pro- 
tect the house of David must have been recognized 
in this event, there was.in it at the same time, for 
every faithful servant of Jehovah, a pledge that 
the God of Israel would protect this house also for 
the future in any calamities; and so He did, until 
finally, according to the promise, the great ‘‘ son 
of David” came, who was not only the “lamp” 
of David, but the light of the world, whose king- 
dom shall have no end (Luke 1. 32, 33, 69). 

2. All the mischief which the relationship con- 
tracted by Jehoshaphat with the house of Ahab 
(1 Kings xxii., Hist. § 1) had brought upon Ju- 
dah, culminated in the reign of Athaliah, which 
brought Judah and its royal house to the verge 
of ruin. Athaliah was a faithful copy of her 
mother Jezebel, fanatical, idolatrous, imperious, 
and cruel. As her mother had controlled Ahab, 
so she controlled Jehoram and her son Ahaziah. 
I was she who transplanted idolatry into Judah, 
which had, until then, been faithful to Jehovah. 
Under her influence a temple of Baal was built 
in Jerusalem itself. She plundered the temple of 
- Jehovah and took all the sacred implements for 
use in the service of Baal (2 Chron. xxiv. 7). Af- 
ter the death of her son she usurped the royal 
authority, so that a woman came to sit upon the 
throne, a thing which had never taken place be- 
fore and never took place afterwards, and which 
not only was in direct contradiction with one of 
the essential duties which devolved upon a king 
of Israel, who, as such, was to be a “servant of 
God,” but also was contrary to the express pro- 
vision of the law. Maimonides, in the tract JMe- 
lachim, draws this inference, thus: ‘They place 
no woman on tlie throne, for it is said (Deut. xvii. 
15): ‘Thou shalt in any wise set him king,’ not 
queen. So also, in all positions of dignity and au- 
thority, they place only men.” Athaliah’s usur- 
pation of the throne was the dissolution of the 
Israelitish monarchy. In order to maintain her- 
self in her usurped authority, she put to death, 
not, like other usurpers, her opponents, but those 
who were connected with her own family, her own 
nephews and grandchildren. The ground for this 
“senseless crime” (Ewald) cannot be sought in 
the fact that she desired to annex Judah to Israel, 
for Jehu was reigning there, but only in the blind 
and passionate love of power of this ‘ wicked” 
woman (2 Chron. xxiv. 7), and in her raging hate 
against the house of David, to which all true ser- 
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vants of Jehovah adhered. For six years she pur- 
sued her own courses undisturbed, and believed 
herself secure, when finally the legitimate heir to 
the throne, who had escaped the massacre by God’s 
evident protection, appeared and was anointed 
king. As her mother Jezebel had stood upon her 
majesty in her dealings with Jehu, and had be- 
lieved that she could command, so she came, proud 
and insolent, into the house of Jehovah, and, for- 
getting the illegitimacy of her own authority, 
founded, as it was, solely upon violence, she cried 
out; ‘Treason, treason!” But again, as her mother, 
had heard her doom pronounced: ‘Throw her 
down!” so she hears the command: ‘‘ Have her 
forth! and him that followeth her kill with the 
sword.” As there was no one who took the part 
of the hated woman, she died, abandoned by all 
her servants, a just and disgraceful death. Thereby 
Judah and its royal house were saved. Racine 
concludes his tragedy Athalie, with these words: 


Par cette jin terrible, et due a ses forfaits, 
Apprenez, roi des Juifs, et wWoubliez jamais, 
Que les rois duns le ciel ont un juge sévere, 
Linnocence wn vengyeur, et Vorphelin un pere. 


3. The high-priest Jehoiada is, for his time, a 
very remarkable character. Although, through 
his wife Jehosheba, he was connected with the 
idolatrous court, and although he was entrusted 
with an office which, under the cireumstances, was 
doubly difficult, yet he held firm and true to the 
God of Israel, and to the legitimate dynasty. The 
Lord had given the last heir of this line into his 
hands, and, at the peril of his life, he protects him 
for years in concealment, guarding him as his own 
child, and waiting in faith and patience until Je- 
hovah shall give means and ways to restore the 
apparently exterminated royal house, As the yoke 
of the tyrannical woman became more and more 
unendurable, he ‘‘strengthened himself” [7. e., took 
courage, made up his mind] (2 Chron. xxiii. 1), and 
put his hand to the work. He did not wish to open 
the way to the throne for the young heir by deceit 
or craft, by cruelty and bloodshed. In the first 


place he admits the captains of the military guard 


into the secret, and makes sure of their assistance; 
then he causes the priests and levites, and the 
heads of all the families, 7. ¢., the representatives 
of the people, to be summoned to Jerusalem for a 
publie festival. He does not wish to do anything 
by himself alone, but with the consent of the dif- 
ferent classes among the entire people. His plan 
bears witness, not only to his wisdom and pru- 
dence, but also to his patriotism. He takes all his 
measures in such a way that the end is accom- 
plished without tumult or violence, but yet without 
chance of failure. It is not selfishness and love 
of power, but pure and disinterested love to Jeho- 
vah and to His people which is his metive. Only 
when Athaliah stigmatizes the restoration of the 
legitimate order of things as treason and insurree- 
tion, puts herself on the defensive, and calls for 
armed opposition to the movement, does he give 
orders to lead the crowned monster, as Dereser 
justly calls her, out of the sanctuary, and deliver 
her over to her well-deserved fate. His next care 
then is to renew the covenant between the king 
and people, exhorting the former to fidelity to the 
law, and the latter to fidelity to the king. Then 
finally he leads the king to the throne, and the 
people put an end to the idol-worship. If ever a 
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man stood pure and blameless in the midst of such 
a bold, dithcult, and far-reaching enterprise, then 
Jelioiada, the id al israelitish priest, did so here, 

4. Our modern histcrians see, in the elevation of 
the descendant of David to the throue of his fathers, 
a priest-revolution, just as they see, in the eleva- 
tion of Jehu, a prophet-revolution. So Duncker 
(Gesch. d. A’t., s. 417), whom Weber (Gesch., s. 241) 
follows, states it thus: “The priests of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem had yielded to the foreign wor- 
ship much more easily than the prophets in Israel. 
The example and the success of the latter grad- 
ually exercised an influence upon Judah. After 
the prophets of Israel had brought about the ruin 
of the house of Omri, the priests tried to over- 
throw the last remnant of this family in Judah 
also. The fall of Joram of Israel, and 
perhaps also the hope of finding in Joash, the son 
of Ahaziih, whom the priests held in concealment 
from Athaliah in the temple, an easy tool for 
priestly influence, induced the high-priest Jehoiada 
to undertake the overthrow of the queen.” Winer 
(f.- W.-B., i. 8. 111) also presents the incident in a 
similar manner: ‘The priests saved her (Atha- 
liah’s) grandson, Joash, with the help of a princess, 
in the temple. When he had grown up he was 
secretly anointed king, and Athaliah was put to 
death in a popular insurrection excited by the 
priests.” Here we have another specimen of that 
history-making which ignores what the text says, 
and states, as assured historical fact, that which 
it does not say. That the priests in Judah gave 
way more easily to the Baal-worship than the 
prophets of Israel; that they, encouraged by the 
example and success of the latter, dethroned and 
murdered Athaliah, and regarded Joash as one 
who would probably prove an easy tool in their 
hands; that the priests saved Joash and hid him 
in the temple; that he was secretly anointed king, 
and that then a popular rising was instigated by 
the priests; of all that, there is nothing in either 
record, On the contrary, both agree in stating that 
the sister of king Ahaziah, without any assistance 
from the priests, took away the infant, and hid him 
in the palace itself, in the bed store-room, and that 
she then hid him, for greater security, in the tem- 





ple, which was under the charge of her husband, 
the high-priest. These two near relatives of the 
prince were, for six years, the only ones who knew 
of his existence. Not until the seventh year did 
Jehoiada admit any one to the secret, and then not 
the priests, but the captains of the military guard, 
and he took of them an oath of secrecy. They it 
was who summoned the chiefs of the people, and 
the priests, and the levites, to the festival at Jeru- 
salem, and who took the lead in carrying out the 
plan. The young prince was not anointed “ secretly,” 
but as openly as possible. Not only the priests, 
but also the captains of the royal guard, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and the people them- 
selves, shouted their acclamations to the new king. 
The coronation took place without violence, with- 
out any scene of public disturbance. The city is 
quiet, and the people joyful (ver. 20). How can 
any one then speak of a “ popular rising instigated 
Ty the priests?” Criticism here comes into con- 
tradiction with itself. It declares the record in 
Chronicles unreliable and unhistorical, because it 
gives such prominence to the participation of the | 
priests and levites, whereas the record in Kings 
on y mentions the captains of the guard, and yet! 





it says that the entire enterprise was conducted 
by the priests. But it is radically perverse aud 
false to regard the incident as a revolution ora re- 
volt. That Athaliah, as even De Wette expresses 
it, ‘usurped the throne of Dayid,” that she took 
the royal authority into her own hands, that she 
destroyed all the remaining seed-royal, that was a 
revolution. What Jehoiada undertook, not by 
himself, but in harmony with all ranks, and with 
the representatives of the people, was a repeal 
of the revolution, and a restoration of the con- | 
stitutional, divine as well as human, order. It 
would have been contrary to conscience and to 
duty, if Jehoiada had gone down to the grave 
with the secret that there was yet living a legiti- 
mate heir of the throne of David. It was most 
natural that he should take the initiative in the 
restoration of the legitimate monarchy, because 
he had the prince under his care, and no one knew 
anything about him but Jehoiada and lis. wife. 
Moreover, it was doubly his duty, as chief of those 
whose calling it was to guard and teach the law, 
i. @., the covenant of God with Israel (Mal. ii. 7; 
Deut. xxxiii. 10; Levit. x. 11), to labor to tle end 
that the organic law of the kingdom, which was 
a theocracy, should be maintained; and, when this 
law was trodden under foot by the usurping soy- 
ereign, no one was so much bound as he to re- 
store it, that is, to renew the covenant. In the 
kingdom of Israel, where, since Jeroboam, there 
was no longer any lawful priesthood (2 Chron. xi. 
13 sq.), it was the prophets who had to watch 
over the covenant of Jehovah and to fight for it. 
In Judah, on the contrary, ‘tthe diminished and 
weakened priesthood, together with the true Je- 
hovah-prophets, had to form the opposition to the 
patronage of paganism” (Ewald).  Jehoiada’s en- 
terprise did not aim to bring about the dominion 
of the priesthood, but that of the legitimate the- 
ocratic dynasty, He, therefore, turned first to the 
servants of the crown for assistance—aimed to have 
the new king inaugurated by their power. After 
this was accomplished, he restored the priestly 
offices. He aimed at nothing more and nothing 
less than the restoration of the original theocratic 
constitution. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-3. Queen Athaliah. (a) Her wicked 
plans, ver. 1. (Idolatrous and fond of power, like 
her mother Jezebel, she takes the royal authority. 
into her own hands, in self-will and contrary to 
right, and murders all the male seed, in order to 
put an end forever to the house of Dayid. Wirt. 
Summ.: We see here whither ambition and love of 
rule may lead men. Athaliah does not spare her 
own innocent grandchildren, but causes them to 
be put to death, only in order that she may be 
called queen, and may remain such. Sir. iii. 29 
sq.). (b) The frustration of her plans, vers. 2 and 
3. (Job y. 12% Ps. iL. 4; xxx. 10. Wawa 
Summ: No one can tread down him whom Goad 
sustains. Thus, Pharaoh would have been glad 
to destroy Israel; Saul would have slain David; 
Herod, the child Jesus; they could not accomplish 
it, however; they only injured themselves and 
perished, just as Athaliah did also.)—Ver. 1. Je- 
hoshaphat’s marriage of his son with a daughter of 
the house of Ahab, although he brought it about 
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in a good intention, produced the result that Atha- 
liah rnled over Judah, and brought the dynasty of 
David to the brink of ruin. NEUE Wort. Sum™.: 
So, many a quiet, humble, God-fearing family has 
been bronght into calamities, affecting both body 
and soul, by a thoughtless marriage. The hope 
that those who are brought up by godless parents 
will themselves reform and turn to the fear of 
God has very slight foundation. — Vers. 1-4. 
KrumMacurer: King Joash. (a) The great dan- 
ger which threatened him; (b) but how gloriously 
he was protected, and (c) how high he was ele- 
vated.—Ver. 1. When she saw, &c. ‘That which 
should have made her hesitate and bow in hu- 
mility to God’s judgment, only made her insolent 
and blood-thirsty. That is the judgment which 
obstinacy and wilfulness brmg upon themselves. 
—Ver. 2. Catw. Bis.: We have an instance in 
Jehosheba how, even in the midst of godlessness 
in a family, any one who will can make an excep- 
tion.—Jehosheba stole him. That was not “ steal- 
ing” the child, but saving him. What can a 
woman do better and nobler than to save an in- 
fant child from danger of soul and body, and take 
him under her protection for the sake of God and 
His promises ?—Ver. 3. “He that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.” He watches 
over helpless infants, and holds His protecting 
hand over them (Matt. xviii. 10; Ps. xci. 11-13).— 
Krumuacuer: Joash is a voiceless, yet a mighty, 
preacher of the security of the elect of God.— 
When the godless appear to have succeeded in 
the attainment of their objects, and believe that 
they lave conquered, the very moment of their 
victory is the wnperceived commencement of their 
ruin. ‘The cross of Christ was the victory of His 
enemies, but this very victory was what brought 
about their total defeat. 

Vers. 4-12. Joash’s Klevation to the Throne. 
(a) How it was determined upon and prepared, 
vers. 4-8. (Jchoiada took the initiative in it, for 
it was his right and duty. 1t was no rebellion and 
conspiracy against a just authority, but a fact by 
itself. Rebels violate law and right in order 
that. they may rule; Jehoiada restored law and 
right, and did not wish to rule; he remained 
what he was. He conducted himself with cour- 
ago, but also with wisdom’ and prudence. See 
Historical, § 3). (b) How it was carried out and 
accomplished, vers. 9-12. (With the participation 
and approval of the different*classes of the entire 
people, without conspiracy, bloodshed, or vio- 
lence; in the house of God, whose servant the 
king was; the crown and the law were given 
into his hands; he was anointed; significant sym- 
bols of his calling as king of the people of God.) 
—Ver. 4. Jehoiada, a faithful priest, such as is 
pleasing to God (1 Sam. ii. 35). It is not hard to 
proclaim the word of God, when the mighty and 
great of this world hold to it, but the faithfulness 
which is needed in the stewards of God’s mys- 
teries is that which will not be stayed or im- 
paired, when the great of this world despise and 
persecute the word; which will sail against the 
wind of courtly or popular favor, and will perse- 
vere in patience (1 Cor. iv. 1, 2).—Witrr. Summ. : 
The servants of the Church in the New Testament 
have not the same calling as the high-priests in 
the (Nd, so that they have not to meddle witli 
worldly affauirs—Where spiritual and worldly au- 
thority go hand in hand, where both unite for the 





sake of God and for His cause, there the Lord 
gives blessing and prosperity.—Ver. 5 sg. Ky- 
BuRZ: Jehoiada teaches us by his example that 
we ought not to shun either danger or labor in a 
just cause, but also that we should go prudently 
to work.—Ver. 9 sq. To take weapons in hand 
and risk one’s life for one’s country, redounds to 
the glory and honor of any nation.—Ver. 12, The 
word of God says: “ By me princes rule, aud no- 
bles, even all the judges of the earth” (Prov. viii. 
16). Therefore kings should be crowned in the 
house of God. Starke: The crown and the law 
of the Lord belong together. God give to Chris- 
tendom princes wlio love His Word! 

Vers. 13-16. Athaliah’s Fall. (a) Her last 
appearance, vers. 13, 14. (She comes boldly and 
impudently into the midst of the people, blinded to 
their disposition towards her. Insolently relying 
upon her imagined majesty, she commands resist- 
ance to the movement which is in progress—a 
faithful type of many tyrants. Pride goes be- 
fore a fall.) (0) Her terrible end, vers. 15, 16. 
(Abandoned, despised, and hated by all the peo- 
ple, who rejoice over her fall, she goes to meet 
her doom, and receives the fate which her deeds 
deserve. ‘All they that take the sword,” &c. 
Matt. xxvi. 52. She is punished by that by which 
she had sinned.)—And all the people rejoiced. 
That was no forced joy, produced at command, 
but a natural and sincere joy. It is great good 
fortune for a people when its dynasty is pre- 
served. It may and ought to rejoice in the house 
of God, when God has released it from tyranny 
and usurpation.—KypBurz: Sedition! treason! is 
the ery of Joram, Jezebel, and Athaliah, and of 
all those who are themselves most to blame for it 
(Acts xxiv. 5). : 

Vers. 17-20. The Results of Athaliah’s Fall. 
(a) The renewal of the covenant, ver. 17; (8) 
the destruction of the Baal-worship, vers. 18, 19; 
(¢c) the rest and peace of the land—Ver. 17. The 
abolition and extermination of all which is bad 
and perverse is necessary, but it is beneficial only 
when the construction of what is true and good is 
added to it (Jer. i. 10). The reformers of the six- 
teenth century uot only denied and protested, but 
at the same time they also laid the foundation, 
other than which none can be laid, and on this they 
built the Church.—The covenant which Jehoiada 
renewed. (a) The covenant of the king and the 
people with God. (The basis and fountain of all 
national prosperity. An irreligious state is a folly 
and an impossibility ; it is no-thing.) (6) The 
covenant between king and people. (It is built 
upon the former. There is prosperity in a coun- 
try only when the prince rules before and with 
God, and the people is obedient through obedience 
to God. Without this fundamental condition all 
constitutions, laws, and institutions, however good 
they may appear, are useless.) Laneau: No rela- 
tion of subjects and rulers is sound if it has not 
the covenant with God ag its basis on either side. 
—Ver. 18. “The zeal of thine house” (John ii. 
17). That applies here to an entire people. (CALW. 
Breex: It is a grand national event when a people 
destroys its idols.) He who stands by God and 
His word tolerates neither gross nor retined idola- 
try. Where there is decided faith in the living 
God, the altars of the false gods fall of them- 
selves.—The offices in the House of God. God is 
a God of order, therefore these offices are neces- 
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sary (Eph. iv. 11, 12).—Vers. 19, 20. WUrr. | longed life, so that they may lead a peaceful and 
Summ.: Where there are pious and faithful rulers, | godly life under their government.— Ver. 20. 
the people should rejoice, should thank God for |Srarke: Governments which are founded in 
them, and pray fervently to him for their pro- | blood always end disastrously. 


Caer) 


O.— The reign of Joash (or Jehoash). 


Cuap. XI. 21-XII. 21 (2 Caron. XXTV.). 


Srven years old was Jehoash when he began to reign. 

XII. 1 In the seventh year of Jehu, Jehoash began to reign; and forty years 
reigned he in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Zibiah of Beer-sheba. And 
Jehoash did that which was rv ight in the sight of the Lord all his days wherein [be- 

cause | Jehoiada the priest instr ructed him, But the high places were not taken ¢ away : 
the people still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places. And Jehoash said 
to the priests, All the [consecrated] money [omit of the dedicated things] that is 
[wont to be] brought into the house of the Lord, eve the money of every one that 
passeth the account [current money, doth], the money that every man is set at, and 
all the money that cometh into any man’s heart to bring into the house of the 
Lord, let the priests take é¢ to them, every man of his acquaintance: and let them 
repair the breaches of the house, wheresoever any breach [every defect which]’ 
shall be found. But it was so, that i in the three and twentieth year of king Je- 
hoash the priests had not repaired the breaches of the house. Then king Jehoash 
called for Jehoiada the priest, and the other priests, and said unto them, Why 


repair ye not the breaches of the house? now therefore receive no more money 
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of your acquaintance, but [save that ye] deliver it for the breaches of the house. 
And the priests consented to receive * no more money of the people, neither to 
repair the breaches of the house. But Jehoiada the priest took a chest,*® and 
bored a hole in the lid of it, and set it beside the altar, on the right side as one 
cometh into the house of the Lord: and the priests that kept the door put 
therein all the money that was brought into the house of the Lord. And it was so, 
when they saw that there was much money in the chest, that the king’s scribe and 
the high priest came up, and they put [it] up in bags, and told the money that 
was found in the house of the Lord. And they gave the money, being told, 
into the hands of them that did the work, that had the oversight of the house 
of the Lord: and they laid it out to the carpenters and builders, that wrought 
upon the house of the Lord, and to masons, and hewers of stone, and to buy tim- 
ber and hewed stone to repair the breaches of the house of the Lord, and for all 
that was laid out for the house to repair’ it. Howbeit there were not made for 
the house of the Lord bowls of silver, snuffers, basins [for sprinkling], trumpets, 
any vessels of gold, or vessels of silver, of the money that was brought into the 
house of the Lord: but they gave that to the workmen [commissioners], and 
repaired therewith the house of the Lord. Moreover they reckoned not with 
the men, into whose hand they delivered the money to be bestowed on work- 
men: for they dealt faithfully. The trespass-money and sin-money was not 
brought into the house of the Lord: it was the priests’. 

Then Hazael king of Syria went up, and fought against Gath, and took it: 
and Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem. And Jehoash king of Judah 
took all the hallowed things that Jehoshaphat, and Jehoram, and Ahaziah, his 
fathers, kings of Judah, had dedicated, and his own hallowed things, and all the 
gold that was found in the treasures of the house of the Lord, and in the king’s 
house, and sent 7 to Hazael king of Syria: and he went away from Jerusalem, 
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, 2B 
And the rest of the acts of Joash, and all that he did, are they not written 


And his servants arose, 


and made a conspiracy, and slew Joash in the house of Millo, which goeth down 


21 to Silla. 
his servants, smote him, and he died ; 


For Jozachar the son of Shimeath, and Jehozabad the son of Shomer, 
and they buried him with his fathers in 


the city of David: and Amaziah his son reigned in his stead. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 5 (6 of the Hebrew text).—[D72 at the end is a predicate defining (WN, all which shall be found . . 
ch 


defective, z. e., 111 the defective places which shall be found. 


Cf. chap. viii. 12. 


2 Ver. 8 (9).-[nnp for J), the fem. inf. shortened before makkeph. @f. Ewald, § 213, a. 


3 Ver. 9 (10).—[9 ms nN — TMS iscommonly adjective, but is sometimes used as a dependent substantive, as here. 
boy! =e 


Ew. § 286, d. 


4 Ver. 12 (a3)—[Apin » fem. abstract subst. In verbs which denote a state we find that the infin. is often supplanted 
rer 


by the subst. which expresses the abstract of the verbal idea. “ For repairs” = 


object must be supplied (Béttcher, § 277, 8)—W. G. 8.] 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 21. Jehoash was seven years old, kc. 
The parallel record in 2 Chron. xxiy. is indeed 
more detailed than the one before us, and supple- 
ments it in some essential particulars, but it is not 
by any means an ‘actual transmutation” of it 
(Bertheau). Both accounts may well have been 
drawn from the same original document, since they 
are word for word the same in some parts.—The 
name of the mother of Jehoash is given, as is usual 
in regard to the kings of Judah throughout the 
history. On Beersheba see note on 1 Kings xix. 
3.—The words in ver. 2: All his days that Je- 
hoiada the priest instructed him, cannot have 
the sense that Jehoash did, his whole life long, 
that which was right in the sight of God (Thenius, 
Ewald), for this was not true in view of what is 
related in 2 Chron. xxiy. 17-25, which is confirmed 
by Matt. xxiii. 35, and which Thenius himself ad- 
mits must have ‘ historical foundation.” The Chron- 
icler writes: ‘ All the days of Jehoiada the priest,” 
z. €., SO long as Jehoiada lived. The sense is, there- 
fore, that Jehoash did what was right because, and 
so long as, Jehoiada was his instructor. Hence 
the Sept. translate; mdcac rac uépac, dc éod- 
tilev avrov Iuadé 6 lepebe ; and the Vulgate: cunc- 
tis diebus, quibus docuit eum Jojada sacerdos; so 
also De Wette and Luther [and the E. V.]. Keil: 
‘All his days that, ¢. ¢, all that part of his life in 
which Jehoiada instructed or guided him.” For 
the use of 4ys he refers to Ew. § 331, ¢, 3. [The 
suffix is repeated after 498 except in general ex- 
pressions of time, place, and manner.] For the 
suffix in 499) he refers to chap. xiii. 14. The ath- 
nach cannot be held to be decisive in this case. 
For the rest, it does not follow, when we trans- 
late: “ All his days, because Jehoiada instructed 
him,” that he continued to do well even after 
Jehoiada’s death. Grotius remarks on the state- 
ment: ‘' Stic bonus Nero, quamdiu Seneca usus est 
magistro. [If the suffix in 4799 is retained, then 
the massoretic punctuation is correct; the athnach 
has its ordinary force; WN must be translated 
“because; ” and the sense is that he was a good 
king all his life long, because of the good instruc- 
tion which he received in his youth from Jehoiada. 





| and to be given for its purposes. 


to repair, with which, however, the 


That is the simple grammatical statement of the book 
of Kings. If the } at the end of }° can be sac- 
rificed, then the athnach must be removed and Je- 
hoiada is a genitive depending on 4. Let it be 
observed that this suffix is neglected in the ver- 
sions of the Chron., Sept., and Vulg., quoted above. 
The sense then is that he was good as long as Je- 
hoiada ved. This last has in its favor that it is 
consistent with the account in Chron. Bahr trans- 
lates by ‘‘ because,” preserving the suffix in 4%», 
and tries to interpret the other meaning into this 
translation. The words: ‘‘He did well all his 
days, because Jehoiada was his instructor,” would 
never suggest that he ceased to do well after his 
teacher died. This attempt is fruitless, and we 
must make choice between the alternatives pre- 
sented above—either to sacrifice the suffix in }75%, 
and bring the account here into consistency with 
that in Chron., or to hold to the text and admit the 
discrepancy. It is a proceeding which a sound 4 
criticism cannot approve, to alter the text in the 
interest of supposed reconciliations. The render- 
ing of the E. V. saves the suffix, and still produces 


the other sense by translating 7, ‘ wherein,” 
but this is entirely contrary to the usage of the 
language. It would require a prep. and suffix af- 


ter 41, referring back to )9).—W. G.S.] On 
sacrifices on the high places, see note on 1 Kings 
iii, 2. 

Ver. 4. And Jehoash said to the priests, &c. 
The temple had fallen out of repair, not so much 
on account of its age (it had only been standing 
for 130 years) as because it had not been properly 
preserved under the previous reigns, nay, even had 
been injured by Athaliah and her sons, and the 
money intended to keep it in repair had been mis- 
appropriated to the worship of Baal (2 Chron. xxiv. 
7). The king therefore called upon the priests, 
whose calling it was, to take measures for the res- 
toration and repair of the building, and, to this end, 
to collect the same tax which Moses had once laid 
for the purpose of building the tabernacle (2 Chron. 


xxiv. 6). 3 QwIPT ADE SB, 4 ¢, all the silver 


which was wont to be brought into the sanctuary, 
This is now de- 
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fined more particularly by the following words; 
yay DD, @ ¢, not ‘floating money,” irregular 


income, money from mere accidental gifts (Ewald), 
but current money (Luther: das gang und gebe ist. 
Cf. Gen. xxiii. 16, where the expression cannot be 
taken in any other way). It does not mean coined 
money, for the Hebrews had no coined money be- 
fore the exile, so far as we know, but pieces of 
silver which had a fixed weight, and which were 
weighed out from man to man in the transaction of 
business. The reason why this kind of money was 
called for was, that “it was to be paid out at once to 
mechanics for their labor” (Thenius). Keil, follow- 
ing the rabbis, insists upon the translation: ‘‘ money 
of the numbered,” referring back to Ex. xxx. 13 sq. 


(DIDET-Ay "ayn 53); but against this translation 


there is the decisive consideration that it does not 
say: ‘‘money of him who passeth among the num- 
bered,” but simply: ‘money which passes over,” 
that is, which passes from hand to hand in the 
transaction of affairs. The special cases are then 
mentioned in which this kind of money usually 
came into the treasury. The first is the one men- 
tioned and ordained Ley. xxvii. 2 sq. (cf Numb. 
xvilil. 15), when any one fulfilled a yow. In this 
case, the priest had to fix the sum to be paid ac- 
cording to the sex, age, &e., of the one who had 
made the vow. This ransom was appropriated in 
the time of Moses to the support of the sanctuary. 
The second case was where any one brought money 
as a gift to the sanctuary of his ow1 free will.— 
According to the account in 2 Chron., the king 
ordered the priests to go out through the cities of 
Judah, and to collect the tax year by year. This 
does not contradict the statement before us, but 
rather serves to explain the words in ver. 5: “ every 
man of his acquaintance.” The dependence was 
upon free-will offerings, as was the case in refer- 
ence to the tabernacle (Hx. xxxy. 21); the priests 
and levites were to exert themselves to collect 
these, each one in his own city and in his own cir- 
cle. It is to be observed that the king did not de- 
mand of the priests that they should give up, for 
the repairs of the temple, any income which prop- 
erly came to themselves, but that he orly laid 
claim, for this purpose, to the funds which Moses 
had ordained should be used in this way. 

Ver. 6. But it was so, that in the three and 
twentieth year, &c. According to 2 Chron. xxiv. 
5, the king had commanded the priests to hasten, 
“but they did not hasten. ” Even in the 23d year of 
the reign of Jehoash, 7. @, in the year in which 
there was a change of occupant of the throne of 
Israel (chap. xiii. 1), the priests had not yet at- 
tended to the repairs of the temple, or, at best, 
had only attended to them very imperfectly. We 
cannot tell how long before his 23d year he had 
commanded them to see to it, but it was certainly 
not in his first year, when he was only seven years 
old. He now proposes that he will take the mat- 
ter into his own hands, and adopt other measures 
for accomplishing it, to which they agree. This 
interpretation is enforced by ans’, ver. 8: “they 


consented” (Sept., ovvedorycar, cf. Gen. xxxiy. 15, 
22, 23), which cannot possibly mean: ‘‘They were 
obliged to yield to the determination of the ne 
(Thenius). NPM and the following words, ver. 


“It was placed 4ywa of the House of the ie 





do not contain a strict command, but rather a pro- 
posal: nolite ergo amplius accipere (Vulg.), other- 
wise the corresponding statement would be that 
they “ obeyed,” not that they “consented.” Only 
after the king had taken the matter into his ow1 
hands did he give orders (2 Chiron. xxiv. 8) tomake 
a chest, &e. [The commentators differ widely in 
their judgment of the conduct of the priests in 
this matter, some seizing eagerly upon an incident 
which reflects discreditably upon them, others m- 
sisting upon a construction which shall exonerate 
them entirely. Bihr does not take up the point 
distinctly in this place. Yet ver. 8 is very obscure, 
and it is important for its elucidation to understand 
the attitude of the priests. The disposition of the 
priests is the key to the situation, and the correct 
conception of that point is the key to the correct 
exegesis of the verse. The impression is una- 
voidable that the first effort failed because it was in 
the hands of the priests. The payments in liqui- 
dation of yows were appropriated to the support 
of the worship. According to the Chronicler an 
especial demaud was made for free-will offerings 
for the repairs, and “that which it came into the 
heart of any man to give” must be understood of 
offerings for this special end. Otherwise we might 
think that it referred simply to pious gifts, which 
the priests were wont to retain for themselves, 
and which the giver expected that they would re- 
tain. If we adopt the statement of the Chronicler, 
then, it is clear that the priests could not have 
used the money for themselves without embezzle- 
ment. In any case the re-appropriation to the re- 
pairs of the temple of sums which they had proba- 
bly been using for some time (especially during the 
prevalence of idolatry) for their own support, must 
have curtailed their resources. That they gave 
them up willingly, is not to be supposed. Sums 
thus appropriated, but left in the administration 
of persons all whose interests were opposed to this 
use, would not probably be found to suffice for an 
energetic prosecution of the work. This would 
also check the zeal, and stop the offerings, of the 
people. The systematic revenue of the priests 
under the Mosaic constitution had been broken up 
during the time of apostasy; they had been obliged 
to make use of all the revenues of whatever kind 
for their own support; and the incident does not 
seem, when viewed fairly, to prove any extraor- 
dinary selfishness on their part. The king now, 
seeing that the measures he had taken to’ accom- 
plish his object had only served to frustrate it, or- 
dered them not to receive any more money for them- 
selves, but to devote all they received to this object. 
Between vers. 7 and 8 a discussion must be under- 
stood in which the priests explained the defects in 
the practical workings of this scheme, and the re- 
sult was an agreement that they should neither 
serve as collectors of the money nor be responsi 
ble for the repairs. They put the whole matter out 
of their hands. (See Listor. § 3.)—W. G.8.] 
Ver. 9. But Jehoiada the priest tooka chest, 
&e. The king did not even now exclude the priests 
from all share in the work, but took his measures in 
conjunction with the chief-priest, and also appointed 
“the priests that kept the door” to receive the 
money. The chest had a hole in its lid, into which 
the money was dropped. It was locked, and was 
only opened when it was full. Its position was by 
the side of the altar, on the right as one entered 
the temple. Instead of this we read in Chronicles: 
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man, @ ¢, outside.” It did not, therefore. stand 


r 
-in the middle of the priests’ court (Thenius), but 
outside of it, at the entrance-gate which was on its 
right. According to 2 Chron. xxiv. 9 and 10, the 
Ling caused this arrangement to be proclaimed 
throughout the whole country; it was joyfully 
heard, and the people now gave abundantly. [The 
most reasonable explanation of this is, that, under 
the new arrangement, a man saw his gift placed in 
* the chest. He knew that this was inaccessible to 
all except the appointed officers, and that his gift 
was, therefore, sure to be applied to the object for 
which he gave it. The share of the priests was 
reduced to the mechanical duty of receiving the 
“money and placing it in the chest—W. G. 8.] 
When the chest was full, the priest sent his seribe, 
t. @., a civil secretary, and, in his presence, the 
chest was opened. This ‘‘was done, not out of 
distrust of the priests, but because the repairs were 
a matter of state interest, and not merely an affair 
of the priests. The temple was the chief sanctuary 
of the nation, of the theocracy, and it was under 
the supervision of the king” (Lisco). The money 
was bound up in bags and counted (¢f. 2 Kings y. 


23). 


emptied out. So the Vulg. also on the verse before 
us: ¢fundebantque et numerabant pecuniam.) ‘The 
binding up in bags is mentioned before the count- 
ing because the pieces were not counted separately. 
They were bound up in bags and these were weighed 
in order thus to estimate the sum which had been re- 
ceived” (Keil).—Them . . . that had the oversight 
of the House of the Lord, to whom the money 
was given (ver. 11), are those who had to oversee 
the building. According to 2 Chron, xxxiv. 12, 
they were leyites. The keri QO pH197 is supported 


(The Chronicler has 34%) for Wy¥%, @ ¢., they 


by 2 Kings xxii. v. The sense remains the same. 
These overseers then paid the wages to the arti- 
sans of different kinds, and purchased the neces- 
sary building materials.—The statement in vers. 
13 and 14 does not contradict 2 Chron. xxiv. 14. 
Jt is there stated that, when the building was fin- 
ished, and still some money remained, this was 
placed at the disposition of the king and the high- 
priest, who used it to procure gold and silver uten- 
sils. On these utensils, see 1 Kings vii. 50.—No 
accounts were demanded of the overseers of the 
building, we are told in ver. 15, because they were 
implicitly trusted. 2 Kings xxii. 7 shows that there 
is no reference here to a presumed infidelity of the 
priests, for the same words are used ‘there, where 
the priests had not had anything at all to do with 
the work. It is only intended to call attention to 
the conscientiousness with which this work was 
taken in hand, inasmuch as the most trustworthy 
men were charged with it. The remark in ver. 16 
has a similar object, viz., to show that the priests 
did not suffer on account of the new arrangement, 
but that the revenues which properly belonged to 
them, those from the trespass-offerings and the sin- 
offerings, were still given to them. On the trespass- 
offerings, see Numb. v. 8 sqg., and Levit. v. 16. Ac- 
cording to the law, the priest received no money 
from the sin-offermg. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose that it had become customary to give them a 
voluntary gift of money besides the flesh of the 
sacrifice (Levit. vi. 24). 

Ver. 17. Then Hazael, king of Syria, went 
up, &c. This expedition belongs to the time when 





Jehoiada was already dead, and Jehoash had 
fallen into sin, as is clear from 2 Chron, xxiv. 15- 
22. As Gath, one of the five cities of the Philis 
tines (Josh. xiii. 3), lay much farther south thay 
Samaria, and was almost due west of Jerusalem 
towards the sea-coast, this expedition against it 
forees us to assume that Israel had been already 
conquered by Hazael (chap. xii. 3). We must 
leave undecided whether Gath at that time be- 
longed to Judah, or had fallen again into the pos- 
session of the Philistines. As Jerusalem was not 
far off, the conqueror was led to attack it next, 
but he was imdueed, by the surrender of the 
treasures, to withdraw. It is certain that 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 23 sq. does not refer to another, earlier ex- 
pedition, as Thenius asserts. That account does 
not contradict the one before us; on the contrary 
it sipplemeuts it ‘‘ most fittingly, for it is very im- 
probable @ priort that Jehoash purchased peace 
by this heavy sacrifice, until after he had suffered 
the shameful defeat of which the Chronicler gives 
an account. Moreover, the fact that the Syrians 
withdrew without prosecuting their victory far- 
ther is explained by this peace thus purchased” 
(Bertheau). 

Ver. 18. And Jehoash.... . took all the 
hallowed things, &c. Clericus answers the ques- 
tion why, if there was such a store of these valua- 
ble articles, they were not used for the repairs, in- 
stead of collecting taxes and offerings, as follows: 
Credibile est, res cunsecratas, quarum hic fit mentic, 
vasa fuisse sacra, quae vendere aut in monetam con- 
stare et cudere nolebant, ut servarentur in eatremce 
necessitatis casus, qualis hie erat, ubi Jerosolymne et 
totius regni agebatur. In regard to the implied 
statement that offerings had been dedicated by 
Jehoram and Ahaziah, who walked in the way of 
the house of Ahab (chap. viii. 18, 27), let it be ob- 
served that these kings did not formally abolish 
the worship of Jehovah, but only introduced the 
worship of Baal by the side of it, and, in order not 
to come into an open conflict with the people and 
the influential priesthood, they even made offer- 
ings to the temple of Jehovah. . The utensils 
which, according to 2 Chron, xxiv. 7, Athaliah 
and her sons had taken from the temple, and mis- 
appropriated to the service of Baal, “had no donbt 
been restored to their original purpose before the 
occasion mentioned in chap. xi. 18” (Thenius). 

Ver. 20. And his servants arose, kc. The, 
Chronicler here gives a very essential addition to 
the narrative. He states in detail the reasons for 
the conspiracy, and the occasion of it. The con- 
spirators murdered the king in his bed, where he 
was confined by wounds, probably by those re- 


eeived in the war with the Syrians.— x19 na 


Thenius translates: ‘‘In the castle-palace.” Millo 
was a castle or tower, it 13 true (see above, note 
on 1 Kings ix. 15; ¢f, 2 Sam. v. 9), but mya can 


hardly refer to a particular building inside this 
eastle. If it did, we should need to have xen, 


with the article, as in the other places. As a 
complete fortress in itself, Millo might be called 


moa. The more definite description xdbp 70 is 


itself obscure. No one of the explanations pro 
posed deserves decided preference to the others. 


All the old versions take xop as a proper name, 
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and this certainly seems more correct than to con- 

sider it idextical with mbpy, a street, as Grotius 
Tes 

and Thenius do, or with nbp, slope or ascent, as 


Ewald does.—In ver. 21, instead of: ‘ Jozachar, 
the son of Shimeath, and Jehozabad, the son of 
Shomer,” the Chronicler has: ‘ Zabad, the son of 
Shimeath, an Ammonitess, and Jehozabad, the 
son of Shimrith, a Moabitess.” We must give the 
preference to this latter statement as the more 
complete, for the designation of the two mothers 
instead of the two fathers, as an Ammonitess and 
a Moabitess, cannot be an invention of the Chron- 
icler, but is taken from the original document. 
Perhaps it is stated to show that the murderers 
were not of Jewish descent, but came from foreign 
mothers. “4 3} is a mistake for 4D}, and this is a 
TT E oa 


shorter form for 4}§\” (Keil), and Tats may have 
arisen from the defective form nN Dw by dropping 
the mn. [‘ Although the names (as given in Kings) 
are certainly historical, yet it is very remarkable 
that the etymology of them, Jehovah-remembers, 
son of Hearing, and Jehovah-awards, son of Watch- 
er, suggests the last words of Zechariah: ‘Jeho- 
vah sees it and will requite it?” (Thenius).] The 
further statement of the Chronicler: ‘and they 
buried him in the city of David, but they buried 
him not in the sepulchres of the kings,” does not 
contradict this record. ‘tHe was buried in the 
city of David, where his fathers were buried, but 
not in the sepulchres of the kings” (Bertheau), 
probably on account of the action mentioned in 
2 Chron. xxiv. 17 sq. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The author chooses out of the history of the 
forty years reign of Jehoash the restoration of the 
temple, of which he speaks particularly, and 
passes over the other incidents which the Chron- 
icler narrates. He would hardly have done this 
if he had seen in this restoration nothing more 
than a matter of ordinary business routine, a ne- 
cessity which had arisen in the course of time. 
The temple, as the dwelling of Jehovah in the 
midst of His people, is the visible sign and pledge 
of the covenant (see note on the Temple after the 
Haxeg. section on 1 Kings vi.). The covenant of 
Jehovah was solemnly restored and renewed at 
the elevation of the rescued scion of the house 
of David to the throne, and the temple, the sign 
and pledge of this covenant, which had become 
dilapidated, and had been plundered, under Jeho- 
ram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah, could not be left in 
that condition. On the contrary, it must be the 
chief task of the new king of the dynasty of Da- 
vid, who had sworn to the covenant on his acces- 
sion, to restore the temple during his reign. Ag 
David was. the founder, and Solomon the builder, 
of the House of Jehovah, so Jehoash, with whom 
the House of David recommenced, as it were, was 
the restorer of the sanctuary. We have here, 
therefore, a theocratic action, a physical confes- 
sion of faith, and a seal upon the renewal and res- 
toration of the covenant. This is why it is so es- 
pecially mentioned as the most important incident 
in the reign of Jehoash. The reason why Jeho- 
ash, when he undertook the restoration of the 
temple, unquestionably at the instigation of Je- 





hoiada, did not carry out the work at the expense 


of the royal treasury, but called upon the whole 
people to contribute, as Moses had once done for 
the tabernacle (Exod. xxy. 2-9), was not that 
“the crown was not then by any means able, ag 
it had been in Solomon’s time, to carry out such 
works by itself” (Kwald), but rather, in order that 
the entire people might give a physical proof that 
it had renewed the covenant with Jehovah (chap. 
par att) 

2. cing Jehoash was not by any means a ruler 
who was distinguished for intellect and strength. 
Lack of independence, and moral weakness, were 
the most noticeable features of his character. He 
had in Jehoiada the support which he needed. 
After the death of this counsellor and guide, he 
became, although he was already advanced in life, 
vacillating, and fell into evil courses. It was a 
great weakness on the part of one who had re- 
newed the covenant with Jehovah, and rebuilt the 
temple, to yield to the entreaties of the chiefs of 
Judah, who flattered him by their cringing sub- 
missiveness, and to allow them (2 Chron. xxiy. 
17 sq.) the forbidden, lascivious worship of As- 
tarte (see Hxeg. on 1 Kings xi. 5). It was some- 
thing more than weakness that he caused Zecha- 
riah, the son of his former counsellor, to be 
stoned, when he condemned this mistaken course, 
and predicted calamity (2 Chron, xxiv. 20 sqy.). 
No less weak was his conduct in his dealings 
with Hazael. Instead of making a vigorous op- 
position to him, trusting in God, as Hezekiah did 
(chap. xix.), he surrendered to him, although he 
had only a small force, all the consecrated offer- 
ings which his ancestors had made to the temple, 
and all those which he himself had dedicated up 
to this point in his reign, in order to induce him 
to withdraw (ver. 18 sq. ; 2 Chron. xxi¥. 24). [Ob- 
serve, however, the “xegetical note on yer. 17, 
quotation from Bertheau, at the end—W. G. 8.] 
It is very possible that he had embittered the 
people against him by all this, and thus given 
occasion for the conspiracy, as a result of which 
he fell. ‘He was the first king of Judah who 
came to a violent end at the hands of his own sub- 
jects, and the discontent was so great that he was 
not even buried in the royal sepulchres. Such 
was the disgraceful end of one whose childhood 
was marked by such wonderful providences” 
(Schlier). THe shows us, by his example, whither 
weakness in a prince may lead. It is not only a 
something wanting, but it is the weiglitiest sin. 
Kwald contradicts himself when he says, basing 


the statement upon yoda, ver. 2: ‘‘ He adopted 


the principles of his teacher with such docility 
that he remained true to them even after he came 
of age,” and then says again, a few pages further 
on: “ Heathenism may indeed have gained a foot- 
ing again under his weak rule.” This view also 
contradicts the statement in 2 Chron. xxiv. 22, 
whose historical truth is admitted. Thenius also 


forces the words ppb in such a way that he’ 


calls Jehoash a “ praiseworthy king,” and speaks 
of his “good reign,” and of his “ continuous good 
conduct.” In regard to the narrative of the 
Chronicler, which is inconsistent with this view, 
he remarks, giving it a strained and unnatural con- 
struction: ‘“ Probably this command (to stone Zech- 
ariah) was given by Jehoash in a moment of rage, 


. 
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and was forced from him, as it were, by Zecha- 
tiah’s enemies.” But, even if we let this pass, the 
‘““purchase of a peace from Hazael by a shameful 
surrender” was not the act of a ‘ praiseworthy 
king; ” and the murder of Jehoash was nota ‘‘mere 
act of revenge.” The pains which are taken to 
present this king in any other light than that in 
which he appears in these two biblical records, are 
all spent in vain. The opinion that ‘‘ Psalm li. con- 
tains a prayer of Jelioash in deep penitence for his 
error” (Thenius), must be regarded as. very mis- 
taken. Neither can it be inferred from these histori- 
cal records, as it is by Vaihinger (in Herzog, Real- 
encyc., vi. 8. 717), that the prophet Joel belongs 
to the time of this king, and that his prophecies 
apply to the events of this reign. 

3. In regard to the conduct of the priests in refer- 
ence to the restoration of the temple which the 
king had commanded, the opinions are very diver- 
gent. The assertion of J. D. Michaelis and De 
Wette, that the priests had embezzled the funds 
collected for this object, is to be summarily dis- 
missed. Thenius goes still further, and says: 
“They (the priests) did nothing towards carrying 
out the project, because the royal command appro- 
priated a part, probably no insiguificant part, of 
the revenues of the priests, in the intention of 
diminishing their arrogance. The priest- 
hood may have fallen greatly in a moral point of 
view since Athalial’s imfluence had brought the 
Jehovah-religion into neglect, and their attention 
may have been exclusively directed to their own 
selfish interest. Probably the priests had 
kept the free-will offerings, which were intended 
for the repairs of the temple, entirely for their 
own use, contrary to law.” But the text does not 
say that the king intended to restrict the revenues 
of the priests; on the contrary, it is expressly 
stated (ver. 16) that this was not done. Neither 
is there any hint of any moral decay in the priest- 
hood. [The idea that the priests were guilty of 
any arrogance which needed curbing is certainly 
imported into the case. It is @ priort very un- 
likely that they would be guilty of this fault on 
emerging from the circumstances in which they 
had been during the previous years. Arrogauce 
is the sin of long and great prosperity. The a 
priori probability that the priesthood had suffered 
in morale during the prevalence of idolatry is great, 
also that their revenues had been greatly im- 
paired —W. G.S.] The king would never have 
commissioned them to undertake the management 
of this work, if they had had the reputation of be- 
ing dishonest in money matters. Still less, if un- 
faithfulness and cheating on their part had been 
the cause that the contributions did not flow in in 
sufficient abundance, would he have ‘‘ asked these 
priests for their consent (ver. 8) to the change of 
his first arrangements, and to the new measures 
which he proposed. Moreover, he would not have 
charged the priests who guarded the door to- re- 
ceive the money and put it in the chest, which ar- 
rangement still left them an opportunity for dis- 
honesty” (Keil). [The circumstantial description 
of the box, its arrangement and position, show 
that it was inteuded to free the priests from any 
suspicion, just or not, which attached to them. If 
the suspicion was unjust, they were most inter- 
ested in a public arrangement for the reception of 
these contributions which should free them from 
it. It is enough to suppose that, when all the 





money, that intended for themselves aud that in- 
tended for the repairs, came into thei: hands, tha 
distribution of it according to the intentions of the 
givers may have been uncertain and imperfect. 
At any rate, the givers could not be certain that 
their money would reach its destined object. Any 
such popular distrust would, according to all ex- 
perience, speedily reduce the contributions to a 
very languid flow. The chest-arrangement now 
accomplished two objects. It permitted the giver 
to divide his offering for the temple from the offer- 
ing for the priests, and to see for himself that it 
was at once put where it could not be applied 
otherwise than as he intended. The true force of 
ver. 16 is that, at this time, the revenues of the 
temple were divided and definitely appropriated, 
and that the sorts of revenue tl:ere mentioned 
were specifically set apart for the support of the 
priests. When the priests’ share in the transac- 
tion was limited to the reception of rhe money and 
its immediate deposition in a recep /acle, which is 
expressly declared to have been ia the most pub- 
lic place in the temple enclosure, it was impossible 
to suspect them any longer of dishonesty, unless 
they were most accomplished rogues. There ig 
no express mention of any dishonesty in the 
record, but this arrangement with the chest has 
unquestionably suggested a suspicion which has 
always been felt by readers of the passage. See 
also bracketed note under Mxegetical on ver. 8.— 
W.G.S.] On the other hand, the reason for the 
new scheme was not ‘‘simply this, that the first 
plan had proved inadequate for the purpose,” be- 
cause the king ‘‘had not appropriated any definite 
sum for the repairs of the temple, but had left it 
to the priests to pay for the repairs out of the 
gross sum received” (Keil). The text itself gives 
the true reason in clear and definite words (2 
Chron. xxiv. 5): “The levites hastened it not,” as 
the king had commanded them. [If this were the 
only reason, the pertinency of the arrangement 
with the chest would not be apparent.—W. G. S.] 
The reason was not, therefore, dishonesty and 
embezzlement on the part of the priests and le- 
vites, but their lack of zeal, their indifference and 
neglect in an affair in which they, as servants of 
the sanctuary, ought to have been most interested. 
It is as impossible to acquit them of all blame as 
it is to convict them of dishonesty. When a chest 
was placed in the temple for the sole purpose of 
receiving the offerings for this purpose, and when 
particular officers were designated to take charge 
of the fund, there was an end of the languid ac- 
tivity of the priests and levites in the collection of 
the contributions. Each one who came to the 
temple brought his gift cheerfully, as is distinctly 
stated in 2 Chron. xxiv. 10. De Wette’s assertion 
that the Chronicler ‘‘smoothed over” the matter, 
out of his well-known affection for the priesthood, 
is entirely arbitrary, for the record does not con- 
tain a syllable about unfaithfulness; it states, on 
the contrary, that it was the priests who received 
the money and placed it in the chest, under the 
second plan. 

[From the note on ver, 8 and the inserted re- 
marks in the above section, it will be seen that 
this delineation of the ‘‘ conduct of the priests ” in 
this matter is not satisfactory. If we look at the 
record without unfair partisan feeling either 
against or in behalf of the priests, we cannot 
avoid the conviction that their fault was not lin- 


186 
ited to a want of zeal in the collection of funds, 
but that it was connected with their administra- 
tion of the money. In ver. 4 the king charged 
them to take certain moneys and use them for the 
repairs of the temple. He addressed them be- 
cause they were the proper parties to be commis- 
sioned to do this work. It was not until they 
proved incompetent, in some way or other, that it 
was taken out of their hands, or that they gave it 
up. The revenues which are specified in ver. 4 
are, 1, that at which “ every man is set,” which is to 
us very obscure, but is probably correctly ex- 
plained in the Mxegetical note on the verse; and 2, 
free-will offerings which the priests were to solicit 
of their acquaintances. In the king’s twenty- 
third year the work had not-been done. There 
was fault somewhere. In ver. 7 the king’s ad- 
dress distinctly implies that the work had not 
been done because the money which had been re- 
ceived from the “acquaintances” of the priests 
had not been appropriated to this purpose. Va- 
rious reasons for this are suggested in the trans- 
lator’s note on ver. 7, which are sufficient without 
assuming that the priests had dishonestly taken 
for themselves what had been intended for an- 
other use. It is very probable that the revenues 
had never been distinguished in a manner suffi- 
ciently definite, or that, if they had formerly been 
definitely distinguished and appropriated, they 
had been used indiscriminately for the support of 
the priests, during the troubles of the last two 
reigns, and had not all together more than sufficed 
for this purpose. Ver. 16 implies that the vari- 
ous revenues were now definitely appropriated, 
and one of the advantages of the chest-plan was 
that it served to distinguish them. The reply of the 
priests to this reproach and command (ver. 7) is not 
given, but they consented to yield up the entire 
work and the entire responsibility. This gap be- 
tween vers. 7 and 8 is the place at which the va- 
rious inventions, more or less derogatory to the 
priests, find entrance. It is ag fair as any suppo- 
sition which can be made, and accords as well 
with ver. 8, to suppose that they denied the impu- 
tation, pointed out the difficulty in distinguishing 
the reventies intended for the temple from those 
intended for the priests, and surrendered the re- 
sponsibility both for the money and for the work. 
The plan then adopted, which put this money by 
itself, and out of the control of the priests, proves 
conclusively that the work had not been accom- 
plished because the money intended for it passed 
through their hands. Their administration of it 
had been defective, to say the least; it is not neces- 
sary to conelnde that it had been intentionally dis- 
honest.—W. G. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


(2 Chron, xxiv. is to be compared throughout 
as a supplementary record.) Vers. 1-21. The 
Reign of King Jehoash. (a) During Jehoiada’s 
life-time, vers. 1-16; (b) after his death, vers. 17— 
21.—Vers. 1-4. Kynurz: Woe to thee, O land, 
when thy king is a child! (cel. x. 16) but blessed 
is the nation, the youth of whose prince is in just 
and holy guidance. Such good fortune had Judah 
under the guardian care of the wise and experi- 
enced Jehoiada.—That which appears to be the 
greatest misfortiine for a child, to be left father- 
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less and motherless at an early age, often becomes 
a great blessing in the gracious Providence of 
God. What would have become of Jehoash if he 
had been brought up at the court of his idola- 
trons father and his depraved mother? God 
gave him in Jehoiada far more than he had 
lost in his father and his mother. — There is 
no greater blessing possible for a young prince, 
who comes to the throne in his youth, than to 
have a wise counsellor. Would that God might 
give to every prince a Jehoiada! ‘The first duty 
of a prince is to pray God for such an one, and to 
listen to his counsel.—None need instruction more 
than those who are called to govern; there is no 
more responsible calling than that ¢f instructing 
those who will have to rule. Unfortimately this 
task is rarely entrusted to those who, like Jehoi- 
ada, are fitted for it by age, learning, experience, 
and piety. WUrr. Summ.: We ought to pray to 
God for wise counsellors, to thank Him for them, 
to pray for long life for them, and to regard it as 
a heavy divine punishment when He tales hem 
away (Jer. iii. 4).—Ver.-3. Tu sAmu: Rulers ought 
not to allow themselves to be restrained from carry- 
ing out what is good and right from any fear of: 
persons, lest they may possibly incur the disfavor 
of the people. There never was a prince who was 
not himself guilty of faults and errors, as we see 
here from the example of Jehoash, who did not 
abolish the sacrifices on the high places. 

Vers. 4-16. The Restoration of the Sanctuary, 
(a) The king’s command to undertake it; (0) the 
conduct of the priests in the matter (see /Mstorical, 
§ 3). Itis true that God does not dwell in tem- 
ples made with hands (1 Kings viii. 27; Acts vil. 
48); we can worship Him as well in a ruin as in 
the most magnificent church. But when the build- 
ing, in which a congregation assembles to worship 
God, to hear His word, and to receive the means 
of grace, is left rninous, God does not receive the 
honor which belongs to Him. Where the churches 
fall to ruins, there religion and piety also fall into 
decay ; but where there is love of God and joy in 
His word, there no ruinous churches are seen. A 
time in which magnificent palaces, theatres, and 
ball-rooms are repaired or built at great expense, 
but in which the houses of God are left small, 
wretched, dirty, and ruinous, is a time of religious 
decay, and resembles the time of Athaliah in Ju- 
dah.—The apostle says of the Christian chureh: 
“Wor ye are the temple of the living God” (2 Cor, 
vi. 16). This temple also may in time become ruin- 
ous through unbelief, worldly life and behayior, 
and immorality. Where are the congregations in 
which there is nothing ruinous or decayed, in which 
nothing could be improved? How many are in 
ruins and are ready to fall! He who destroys the 
temple of God, or allows it to be destroyed, him 
will God destroy (1 Cor. iii, 17). We cannot indeed 
repair these breaches by money. They can only 
be repaired by coming to the living stone, whicly 
is rejected of men, but which is chosen of God (1 
Peter ii, 4—6).—Vers. 4 and 5, The congregation 
ought to be called upon to contribute to religious 


objects, which can only be accomplished by ex- 


pending money. How long a time often elapses 
before means enough are collected even for the 
most necessary objects, not to mention that many 
give unwillingly (2 Cor. ix. 7)—Vers. 6-8. Workd 
which are pleasing to God cannot be accomplished 
by careless hands. They are only accomplished 
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where zeal is united with perseverance, patience, 
and fidelity.—There have always been such care- 
less, indifferent priests and pastors, and there are 
such yet. They execute their traditional, official 
duties, but only by routine, and from a sense of 
duty, not with zeal and enthusiasm. No zeal for 
the kingdom of God (John ii. 17) and for the sal- 
vation of souls can be noticed inthem. How many 
a congregation has fallen into decay and remained 
so, because those who were appointed to be the 
builders of it, who ought to have repaired and 
built it, have not raised their negligent hands 
(Hebr. xii. 12). “Cursed be he that doeth the 
work of the Lord deceitfully ” (Jerem, xlviii. 10). 
Although no earthly king mayever call them to 
account, yet the heavenly king, before whose judg- 
ment-seat they must appear to give an account of 
their office, will ask: ““Why repair ye not the 
breaches of the house ?”—Ver.10sg. WURTSuUMm.: 
In former times, under the papacy, the church au- 
thorities excluded all secular persons from the af- 
fairs which belonged to the clergy: under the gos- 
pel, in some places, secular persons aim to exclude 
the clergy from all participation in church affairs, 
and claim to rule alone; so the matter is always 
wrongly treated, and men go from one mistake to 
another; this should not be so.—Publie account 
‘should be rendered of all moneys and gifts which 
are collected for religious or benevolent purposes, 
in order that it may be known that they are ap- 
plied as was designed, and that the giver may be 
encouraged to further liberality.—Vers. 11 and 
12. The laborer is worthy of his hire. Wages 
ought to be given punctually to diligent and faith- 
ful workmen (Jer. xxii. 13; Levit. xix. 13).—Vers. 
13 und 14. What is necessary and useful is always 
to be preferred to what is beautiful; only when the 
former is provided may the latter be thought. of. 
How often the contrary course is pursued.—Ver. 
15. What a proud thing it is for builders and work- 
men when they can be trusted, and it is not neces- 
sary to oversee them. When work is carried on 
honestly and faithfully, then God’s blessing fol- 
lows.—Ver. 16. STarKE: To every one his own, 





to God what is God’s, to the priests what is theirs 
(Sir. vii. 32; 1 Cor, ix. 11).—DLet not anything 
which justly belongs to any one be taken from him. 

Vers. 17-21. The Fall of King Jehoash and its 
Consequences. (a) As long as Jehoiada lived, Je- 
hoash did what was right: when he had lost this 
support he fell (2 Chron. xxiv. 15-22), ‘' Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall” 
(1 Cor, x. 12). It is a good thing that the heart 
be established with grace” (Mebr. xiii. 9). Tlow 
many have begun in the spirit and ended in the 
flesh (Gal. iii. 3). The best instruction cannot pre- 
serve against a fall, if the heart is not firm and 
strong. Ouly he who endures unto the end shall 
be saved, therefore: ‘Be thou faithful,” &c. (Rev. 
ii. 10). The noblest commencement is vain, if the 
end is perverse and wicked; on the contrary: “ All 
is well that ends well.” (b) At the time when Je- 
hoash had sinned so grievously, one calamity after 
another caine upon him; first, the great defeat 
(vers. 17 and 18), by which he lost all his treas- 
ures, then, the conspiracy which cost him his life 
(vers. 20 and 21). So the words of the dyirig 
prophet (2 Chron. xxiv. 22) were filfilled: ‘The 
Lord look upon it and require it!” (2 Chron. xxiv. 
22). So Jehoash was taught what calamities it 
brings to abandon the Lord God (Jer. ii. 19). The 
Lord rewards every one according to his works, 
whether in this or the next world. What a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. Jehoash was mar- 
vellously preserved as an infant (chap. xi. 2, 3), he 
ends his life wretchedly.—Svrarku: ‘This is an ex- 
ample how near the ruin of a man 1s when he aban- 
dons the good to which he was educated from his 
youth up, nay, even is glad to be rid of those who 
annoy him by their warnings.—Ver. 18, A man 
may buy with money his acquittal from a human 
tribunal, but not from the just judgment of God; 
nothing helps here but repentance and a new life 
(Mzek. xviii. 26-28).—Vers. 20 and 21. All the 
people shouted to the child-king: “ Long. live the 
king!” and rejoiced and blew the trumpets. Con- 
spiracy and murder were the end of his forty-years’ 
reign. Sic transit gloria mundi, 
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SECOND SECTION. 


TIIE MONARCHY UNDER JEHOAHAZ AND JOASH AND JEROBOAM II. IN ISRAEL, AND UNDER 


10 
11 
12 


13 


14 


15 


17 


AMAZIAH IN JUDAH, 
2 Kines XIII.—XIV. 


———_»——_—_—_ 


A.—The Reigns of Jehoahaz and Joash. 
Cuap. XIII. 1-25, 


In the three and twentieth year of Joash the son of Ahaziah king of Judah, 
Jehoahaz the son of Jehu began to reign over [became king of} Isr ael in Sama- 
ria, and reigned seventeen years. And he did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, and followed the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, which made 
Israel to sin; he departed not therefrom. And the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against "Tsrae }, and he delivered them into the hand of Hazael king of Syria, 
and into the hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael, all their [the] days [ot Jehoahaz }, 
And Jehoahaz besought* the Lord, [.] [(] And the Lord hearkened unto him: 
for he saw the oppression of Israel, because [that] the king of Syria oppressed 
them, ([omz(] And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so “that they went out 
from under the hand of the Syrians: and the children of Israel dwelt in their 
tents, as beforetime.* Nevertheless they departed not from the sins of the house 
of Jeroboam, who made Israel sin,* du¢ walked therein: and there remained 
[stood] the grove [statue of Astarte] also in Samaria.) Neither did [For] he 
leave [had left] of the people to Jehoahaz but fifty horsemen, and ten chariots, 
and ten thousand footmen; for the king of Syria had destroyed them, and had 
made them like the dust by threshing [beneath one’s feet].". Now the rest of 
the acts of Jehoahaz, and all that he did, and his might, are they not written in 
the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? And Jchoahaz slept with 
his fathers; and they® buried him in Samari ia; and Joash his son reigned in his 
stead, 

In the thirty and seventh year of Joash king of Judah began Jehoash 
the son of Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned sixteen years, 
And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; he departed not from 
all the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel sin: dut he walked 
therein. And the rest of the acts of Joash, and aul that he did, and his might [,] 
wherewith [how] he fought against Amaziah king of Judah, are they not writ- 
ten in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel? And Joash slept with 
his fathers; and Jeroboam sat upon his throne: and Joash was buried in Sa- 
maria with the kings of Israel. 

Now Elisha was fallen sick. of his sickness whereof he died [was to die].° 
And Joash the king of Israel came down unto him, and wept over his face, and 
said, O my father, my father! the Chariot of Israel and the Horsemen thereof! 
And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arrows. And he took-unto him bow 
and arrows. And he said to the king of Israel, Put thine hand upon the bow. 
And he put his hand epon it: and Elisha put his hands upon the king’s hands, 
And he said, Open the window eastward. And he opened ¢t. Then Elisha 
suid, Shoot. And he shot. And he said, The [an] arrow of the Lord’s [omit the 
Lord’ s] deliverance [for Jehovah], and’ the an] arrow of deliverance from 


[against | Syria: for thou shalt smite the Syrians in Aphek, till thou have con- 
sumed then." 
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18 And he said, Take the arrows. 


And he took them. 
19 king of Israel, Smite upon the ground. And he smote thrice, and stayed, 


And he said unto the 


And 


the man of God was wroth with him, and said, Thou shouldest have smitten® 
five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed é¢-: 


20 
buried him. 
21 


whereas now thou shalt smite Syria dbué thrice, 


And Elisha died, and they 


And the [marauding| bands of the Moabites invaded the land at 
the coming in [commencement] of the year. 


And it came to pass, as they were 


burying a man, that, behold, they spied a band of men [marauders]; and they 
cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha: and when the man was let down 
[came], and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his feet. 


22 


23 hoahaz. |, | 


But [Now] Hazael king of Syria [had] oppressed Israel all the days of Je- 
And [but] the Lord was gracious unto them, and had compassion 


on them, and had respect unto [turned towards] them, because of his covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and would not destroy them, neither cast he 


24 
25 


them from his presence as yet. 
his son reigned in his stead. 


So Hazael king of Syria died; and Ben-hadad 
And Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz took again out 


of the hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael the cities, which he had taken out 


of the hand of Jehoahaz his father by [in the] war. 
him, and recovered the cities of Israel. 


Three times did Joash beat 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 4—DIB"NN nbn. See 1 Kings xiii. 6. 


2 Ver. 5—[aiwhy Stiond, “as yesterday and day before,” ¢.¢., a8 before. Gf Gen. xxxi. 2, 5; Ex. y. 7, 14 


1 Sam. xxi. 6, 


3 Ver. 6.—[The & is omitted in the chetib on account of the N% which immediately follows. 


1 Kings xxi, 21. Bottcher, §§ 414, and 1080, 1. 


Gf. 2 Sam. v. 2 


4 Ver. 7—[wb 7DY2 } literally “like dust to tread upon.” 


5 Ver. 9.—[37772>") ,—the plural, as in English, for the passive, equivalent to the active singular with indefinite sub- 
ject. (Germ. man, Fr, on). Of. chap, vii. 13; 1 Kings i. 15 ix. 93 xviii. 10. 
6 Ver, 14.—[The imperfect tense in FD) has its proper force of the future, and is equivalent to the perfect of the 
wv, 


Latin periphrastic conj. in rws. Ewald, § 136, d. 


7 (Ver: 17.—[APD"TYy, lit. “until consuming,” gerund form, = until thou consume, finish destroying, them. 


‘ 
8 Ver. 19.—[nian; the infinitive is used like the Latin participle in dus: “It was to be smitten,” 7. 2, thou 


shouldest have smitten. Ewald, § 237. ¢. In the conclusion we have a perfect in the sense of the pluperfect conjunctive. 


@&. Geu. xviii, 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 13. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. In the three and twentieth year of 
Joash. This chronological statement is not con- 
sistent with the one in ver 10: ‘‘In the thirty- 
seventh year of Joash.” For, if Jehoahaz began 
to reign in the twenty-third year of Joash, and 
reigned for seventeen years, his son Jehoash can- 
not have followed in the thirty-seventh, but in the 
thirty-ninth, year of Joash of Judah. Again, if 
Jehoash of Israel became king in the thirty-sev- 
enth year of Joash of Judah, then his father. Je- 
hoahaz must have come to the throne in the twenty- 
first, and not in the twenty-third year of Joash of 
Judah. The old expositors sought to do away 
with this difficulty by assuming that Jehoash of 
Israel shared the throne for two years with his 
father Jehoahaz. This assumption, however, is 
untenable, both for the general reasons assigned 
above (Pt. IL, p. 88, e) and because it is clearly 
shown in vers. 9 and 10 that Jehoash did not as- 
cend the throne until after the death of Jehoahaz, 


Bottcher, § 947, d—W. @ 





sey 


and that he had not shared his authority before that. 
Only one of the two numbers, 23 and 37, can be cor- 
rect, aS is now generally admitted; but the ques- 
tion, which is correct? receives various answers. 
We start again, as we did above (Pt. IT., p. 86), from 
the established chronological starting-point,* 8&4 
B. 0., when Jehu became king of Israel, and Athaliah 
became queen of Judah. Jehu reigned 28 years 
(chap. x. 36), that is, from 884 to 856; his son Je- 
hoahaz 17 years (chap. xiii. 1), from 856-839; Je- 
hoash, 16 years (chap. xiii. 10), 839-823. Athatiah 
ruled 6 years, and Joash became king in the “ sev- 
enth year” (chap. xi. 3. 4), that is, 884-877; Joash, 
40 years (chap. xii. 2), 877-837; Amaziah, 29 years, 
837-808. It follows that the twenty-third year of 
Joash of Judah, in which Jehoahaz became king 
of Israel, according to ver. ], was the year 854, but 
this cannot be correct because his father Jehu ruled 


* See the Appendix on the Chronology. For the purpose 
of the calenlation here made, it is immaterial whether this 
date is correct or not, but it is certainly wrong to call it “ar 
established chronological starting-point."—W. G. 8. 
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28 years, and so died in 856, This would bring 
Jehorhaz’ accession into the twenty-first, not the 
twenty-third, of Joash. This is the statement of 
Josephus: eixoor@ dé Kal mporw etree Tio “Iwdoon 
BastAciac. The thirty-seventh year of Joash of 
Judah, in which, according to ver. 10, Jehoash of 
Israel became king, is the year 840; in the second 
year of Jehoash of Israel, that is, in the year 838, 
Amaziah became king of Judah (chap. xiv. 1). 
According to this reckoning, the death of Joash, 
the father of Amaziah, does indeed fall in 837, but, 
in view of the Jewish mode of reckoning which is 
explained Pt. IT., p. 86 sq., a discrepancy of a single 
year has no significance. Josephus says, in agree- 
ment with-ver. 10: &8douov jody Kai TpLraKxoorov 
érog BactAcbovtoc "lwaaov the “lothda pvdge. If, on 
the other hand, we hold fast the “twenty-third 
year” in ver. 1, and, in ver, 10, read thirty-ninth 
for thirty-seventh, as HKwald, Thenius, and others 
desire, this thirty-ninth year will be 838, Jehu will 
only have 26 years, not 28 (chap. x. 36), and his 
son Jehoahaz’ reign, extending from 854 to 838, 
will amount to 16, not 17 years (ver. 1); moreover, 
if Jehoash of Israel did not ascend the throne un- 
til 838, and Amaziah became king in Judah in his 
second year (chap. xiv. 1), then the latter did not 
become king until 836, though his father did not 
live, at the utmost, beyond 837. If thirty-seventh 
is changed into thirty-ninth, then all the other 
numbers must be changed, and this is inadmis- 
sible. If then we let these numbers stand, we 
must suppose that the words: “in the twenty- 
third year,” in ver. 1, are either a copyist’s error 
(1D for 5), or, that it is a mistake growing out of 
the confusion to which the Jewish mode of reck- 
oning gaye occasion (see above, Pt. IL., p. 86 sq.). 
All the versions «nd all the editions have “ thirty- 
seventh” except the Hditio Aldina of the Sept. 
(1518). which has ‘‘thirty-ninth.” Keil justly ob- 
serves that this variant is ‘nothing but an unfor- 
tunate emendation, adopted in order to bring about 
a reconciliation, but without any critical value.” 
Ver. 3. And the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled. ‘The sense and the connection of vers. 3-7, 
are as follows: In the time of Jehu, who, contrary 
to all just expectations, clung to the calf-worship 
which Jeroboam had introduced, Jehovah had al- 
reatly commenced to “eut off” from Israel, and had 
given the land east of the Jordan into the hands 
of the Syrians (chap. x. 32 sq.). Since, however, 
Jehoahaz, Jeliu’s successor, did not take warning, 
but, on the contrary, during his reign the worship 
of the image of Astarte was once more introduced 
(1 Kings xiv. 15), so that the abolition of idola- 
try which liad been accomplished was rendered 
ineffectual, God’s anger (/. e, His justice, and 
His avenging, punishing, rigor) was kindled, so 
that one ‘defeat followed upon another, until the 
might of Tsrael was reduced to a minimum. In 
his great distress, when he was on the brink of 
ruin, Jehoahaz at length turned to Jehovah, and 
besought Him, and the Lord, seeing the distress 
of His people, answered his prayer and sent a de- 
liverer.—[That is the sense of the passage, but it 
does not account for the grammatical form and 
succession of the sentences. The best modern ex- 
positors agree with the English translators in mak- 
ing a parenthesis of vers, 5 and 6. The only ques- 
tion 1s as to where it is to begin, and it seems best, 
with Theninus and Bunsen, to enclose all after the 
first clause of ver, 4. The explanation then is as 
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follows: Israel was defeated by the Syrians again 
and again during the reign of Jehoahaz. He turned 
in his distress to the Lord and sought him. There 
was no apparent response to this prayer during 
his lifetime, but the writer inserts a parenthesis ta 
the effect that the prayer was nevertheless heard 
and answered, that God saw the distress of Israel 
and sent a champion for them, and yet that they 
persisted in their sins. The 5 at the commence- 





ment of ver. 7 then presents no further difficulty. 
It refers back to the first clause of ver. 4. Jehoa- 
haz besought the Lord, because He had left but, 
&e.—W. G. S.]—Ver. 3. All the days, 7. ¢., of Je- 
hoahaz, not of Hazael and Benhadad, as is clear 
from ver. 22 falso ver. 25 shows that, as a matter 
of fact, the success of the Syrians did not continue 
through ‘the days” of Benhadad.—W. G. S.].— 
Ver. 5. A savior, cf. Judges ili. 9,15; Nehem. ix, 
27. This was Jeroboam II., the grandson of Je- 
hoahaz, as we see clearly from py wy}, chap. xiv. 


27, which has an evident reference to wy in 


this verse. He completed what had already been 
begun by Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaz (ver. 25), 
Reference is here made to him in order to show 
that he was sent in answer to Jehoahaz’ prayer, 
although he came so long afterwards. The words: 
they dwelt in their tents, describe the peaceful 
state of things which was brought about by the 
deliverer; in war they did not dwell in tents, but 
in strongholds and fortified places.—Ver. 6 con- 
tains a restriction of what has just been said in 
ver. 5. The peaceful state of things, which was 
brought about, was not a perfectly happy and sat- 
isfactory one, for the worship of Jeroboam’s calves 
still continued, and even the worship of Asherah 
(the statue of Astarte) did not cease entirely. The- 
nius understands mov to mean that the worship 
nl 


of Asherah “very soon obtained a firm foothold” 
(7. e., under Jeroboam IT.). Ewald also thinks that 
it was reintroduced at about his time. But the his- 
tory of Jeroboam IL, chap. xiv. 23-27, contains no 
mention of it, and also the "5 in ver. 7 fixes the 


attention upon the time of Jehoahaz, when the in- 
cidents took place which are referred to in ver. 7. 
[This ») does not refer to ver. 6 at all. No con- 


nection can be established which will make good 
sense. It refers back to the first clause of ver. 4, 
as shown above. Bihr’s interpretation, howeyer, is 
correct, although itis difficult to understand, as The- 
nius says, how the Astarte-image survived Jehu’s 
reformation. 17} is better translated ‘ stood,” 
than ‘gained firm foot-hold.” sym has the 
article, and the form of statement of the first part 
of the verse is that the old apostasy of Jeroboam . 
was still continued. If it had been intended to say 
that this old sin was continued, and that even the 
one which had been rooted up was reintroduced, it 
seems that some other word must have been used 
for AWD which would have expressed this latter 
idea distinctly.—W. G.8.] Ver. 7 is a continua- 
tion of [the first clause of] ver. 4. It shows how ~ 
far the “oppression” of the Syrians had gone. 
Dathe and Houbigant are in favor of placing it be- 
tween vers. 4 and 5, but the close connection be- 
tween these verses forbids this. [For he had 
left. The English translation: ‘‘ Neither did he 
leave,” cannot be defended, It is necessitated by 
the supposed connection between this clause and 
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the {fast clause of ver. 4. It also seems to under- 
stand “the king of Syria” as the subject of Nw, 


which does not make good sense. The subject of 
that verb is Jehovah, and the last half of ver. 7 
repeats the same statement substituting “the king 
of Syria” (who was the instrument by which it 
was accomplished), in the place of the ultimate 
agent. The passage may now be made clear, if 
we get rid of the parenthesis by putting ver. 7 
between the first and second clauses of ver. 4, as 
follows: Jehoahaz besought the Lord, for Ie (the 
Lord) had left but, for the king of Syria 
had destroyed them and the Lord heark- 
ened unto him, seeing the distress, and gave a de- 
liverer, who delivered them, yet they persisted in 


their sins —W. G. S.] The expression ws AVS 
does not mean chaff, as Luther understands it, for 
PY is not dust which floats in the air, but dust 
res 


which lies upon the ground and is trodden under 
foot. The fundamental meaning of w377 is, to tread 
under foot (Hab. iii. 12; Micah iv. 13). There is 
no reference to the barbarous usage of war re- 


ferred to in Amos i. 3; 2 Sam. xii. 31. [Literally 
the Knelish for the words would be: dust for 


treading, 7. e., dust which lies beneath one’s feet 
(see Grammatical note on the verse). It is an ex- 
pression for utter defeat and destruction. They 
were reduced to utter helplessness and powerless- 
ness. Thenius thinks that it refers to a definite 
defeat, and Hitzig, on Amos iy. 10, suggests that 
the reference there may be to the same decisive 
defeat here alluded to.—W.G.8.]—On ver. 10 see 
notes on ver. 1. Jehoash’s war with Amaziah, 
mentioned in ver. 12, is narrated at length in chap. 
xiv. 8sq. The concluding formula, vers. 12 and 
13, belongs properly after ver. 25. It is given in 
this place only because it followed, in one of the 
authorities used by the author, directly upon vers. 
10 and 11, and he did not consider it necessary to 
dissever it from this connection. 

Ver. 14. Now Elisha was fallen sick, &c. 
The narrative in vers. 14 to 21 is, without doubt, 
taken from a different original document from that 
to which the verses belong which immediately 
precede and follow. It is not inserted here merely 
because it belongs to the time of king Jehoash. 
The end of the great prophet of Israel, who had 
wrought so influentially upon its history, and 
whose acts had been so circumstantially narrated, 
could not be passed over in silence, especially 
since the accompanying incidents stood in such 
close connection with what had gone before, and 
with what was to follow. Jehoahaz had, accord- 
ing to vers. 3-7, left the kingdom very much 
weakened. When Jehoash heard of Flisha’s ill- 
ness, he wert to him, and, weeping, called to him, 
as Klisha had once called to Elijah as he passed 
away (see Pt. II., p. 15, and cf p. 69): O my 
father, my father! the Chariot of Israel and the 
Horsemen thsreof! as much as to say: If now 
thou also, who hast so often shown thyself the 
strength and the protector of Israel, and hast 
helped by counsel and by act, if now thou also, in 
this time of distress, art about to depart, whence 
shall come help, and counsel, and deliverance 
from the .hand of the powerful enemy? This 
hnmble and chastened spirit on his part leads the 
prophet to give him the declaration that the prayer 
of his father (ver. 4) had been heard, and that the 





deliverance should commence in his time. Tha 
fulfilment of this promise is then narrated in the 
following verses, 22-25. 

Ver. 15, And Elisha said unto him, Xe. 
Elisha does not simply make known this promise 
to the king by words, but also, as a prophet, in 
that form which belongs to the essential character 
of the prophetical office, and is peculiar to pro- 
phetical announcements, that is, by means of a 
symbolic action (see note on chap. 1], 30 sq.). 
The declaration thereby receives the impress of a 
solemn and purely prophetical announcement. 
Here, as in all similar cases, the symbolic action 
precedes the words which explain it; thereby it 
represents the future event as a fact, as something 
which will come without fail. Inasmuch as it was 
the king himself who performed this symbolic ac- 
tion, and not the prophet, it became all the more 
a pledge to him of the fulfilment of the prophet’s 
words. The whole transaction consists of two 
acts; vers. 15-17 give the first one; vers. 18 and 
19 the second, which is a continuation of the first. 
Kach is followed by words of the prophet, inter- 
preting it. Ver. 15, Take bow and arrows. 
The prophet made use of these for his symbolic 
action, because the matter in hand was a warlike 
contest with enemies, and the king, or at least hig 
attendants, were provided with these arms. The 
command: ‘*Take bow and arrows,” signifies: 
Arm thyself for war against the Syrians! There 
is not the least reference to a method of sooth- 
saying by means of arrows (Belomancy, cf. Ezek, 
xxi. 21), which was practised by many ancient 
heathen nations.—Ver. 16. Put thine hand upon 
the bow’; literally: Let thine hand ride upon the 
bew. In drawing the bow, it is held in a hori- 
zontal position in such a way that the left hand 
rests upon it. The prophet placed his hands upon 
those of the king “in token that the impulse 
which was to be given came, through the proph- 
et’s hands, from the Lord” (Keil). “The king’s act 
thereby becomes to a certain extent the act of the 
prephet, and so an act which is performed in the 
name and by the authority of Jehovah. Only in 
so far can the laying on of hands here be regarded 
as at once a consecration and a blessing, for that 
is not its primary significance here, as it is in 
other places where the hand is laid upon the head. 
—Ver. 17. Open the window, that is, order the 
grating, which is in front cf the window-opening, 
to be removed. The king could not open it him- 
self, for he had both hands upon the bow. EHast- 
ward, 7. é., toward the country east of the Jor- 
dan, which the Syrians had taken (chap. x. 33), 
and from whence they continually threatened the 
country this side the Jordan. The older exposi- 
tors refer, by way of explanation of the words: 
And he shot, to the custom in ancient times of 
declaring war by shooting an arrow into the ene- 
my’s territory (Virgil, d¥neid, ix. 57), but that was 
not the significance of the arrow shot by the king 
in this case. The words which explain the sym- 
bolic act follow the discharge of the arrow: An 


arrow of deliverance for Jehovah, mid, t. @, 


auctore Jehova. [The expression seems intended 
to interpret the arrow, thus discharged, on two 
sides, towards Jehovah, and towards the Syrians. 
It was an arrow of deliverance for, or in tts rela- 
tion to Jehovah, inasmuch as it represented the 
deliverance which He was determined to give; it 
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wus un arrow of deliverance against or upon the 
Syrians, as it signified the coming overthrow of 
their oppression.—W. G. §.] Let this arrow be 
a pledge to thee that Jehovah will help thee, and 
that thou wilt overcome the Syrians—at Aphek. 
Locus erat boni ominis (Menochius), for Jehovah 
had already once given Israel a great victory 


there (1 Kings xx. 26-29). The words nba-qy re- 


fer, in this verse, only to the Syrian army at 
Aphek; in ver. 19, on the contrary, they refer to 
the entire Syrian military power. 

Ver. 18. Take the arrows. The second part 
of the symbolical action which here begins not 
only continues the preceding, but consists of an 
enhancement of it. The article in DSN, which 


is wanting in ver. 15, designates particular ar- 
rows, namely all, besides the one which had al- 
ready been shot away, which remained in the 
quiver. ASIN 7A does not mean: Smite the 


earth (Luther); nor: Smite upon the earth (De 
Wette); still less: Strike with the bundle of ar- 
rows in the directicn of the earth [7. ¢., as if smit- 
ing an enemy to earth with it] (fhenius). The 
last interpretation has no support in the text; and 
arrows are not used for smiting enemies to the 
earth, or for striking upon the ground. 733 stands 
A 


in contrast with 77) (ver. 17); it does not: mean 
Tr 


jacere (sagittas), to shoot arrows, but, ferire, to hit 
(1 Kings xxii, 84; 2 Kings ix. 24; 1 Sam. xvii. 
49). The arrow in ver. 17 was only to be shot 
away tlirough the window towards the east; the 
arrows in ver. 18 were to hit down to the earth, 
z.e., in such a way that what was hit by them 
should be stretched upon the ground. As the 
king only shot to the earth thus three times and 
then stopped, did not, therefore, use up all the 
arrows which remained, the prophet was dis- 
pleased (Sept. éAvr797) and said (ver. 19): Thou 
shouldest have smitten, &c. He meant: Thou 
hadst more than three arrows, and mightest have 
continued to hit; the fact, however, that thou 
hast ceased so soon, shows that thou lackest the 
zeal which is tireless, and which perseveres, trust- 
ing in the Lord; thou shalt mdeed defeat the 
Syrians, bitt the complete destruction of. their 
power will not come about through thee. The 
reason why the king shot three times and then 
stopped was that, according to the prevalent no- 
tion, that what was done tlirice was done per- 
fectly (Numb. xxii. 28, 32, 33; xxiv. 10; Ex. xxiii. 
17), he supposed that this sufficed. It was not 
because he was afraid that, if he shot any more, 
the prophecies of Flisha would not come to pass 
(Starke), or because he did not dare to shoot more, 
“lest too extravagant demands might deprive him 
of all” (Von Gerlach). In the first part of the 
transaction (vers. 16 and 17), it is promised him 
that Jehovah will give him victory over the Syri- 
ans; in the second (vers. 18 and 19), he is ex- 
horted to go on, trusting in Jehovah's assistance, 
without hesitation, and putting forth all his ener- 
gies, and so to make war upon the Syrians until 
he utterly destroys them. 

Ver. 20. And Elisha died, &c., n>") evidently 


refers back to 73%) in ver. 14. Vulg.: Mortuus 


zat ergo Elisaeus et sepelierunt eum. This sentence 
closes the narrative which began with ver. 14, It 








ought not, therefore, to be treated as a subordinate 
clause to ‘what follows, as Luther understood it: 
“When Elisha was dead and they had buried him, 
the Moabites made an incursion.” Elisha must 
have reached a great age, for Jehoash did not come 
to the throne till 840-39, and Ahab, in whose 
reign Klisha was already 2 grown man (1 Kings 
xix. 19), reigned from 919-897 (see above, Pt. IL, 
p. 45). Ace: ording to Jerome’s statement (Epi. 
taph. Paulae), K lisha’s grave was in the neighbor- 
hood of Samaria, where he had a residence (chap. 
v. 9; vi. 32). Krummacher locates it, without 
any definite reason, in the neighborhood of Jeri- 
cho, and certainly raiding bands of the Moabites 
might much more naturally appear in the neigh- 
borhood of Jericho than near Samaria. ny Na 


means literally: a year came. According to the 
Targum and the Rabbis this means: at the be- 
ginning of the year. They came at this season 
because then the country furnished pasture. It 
ean hardly mean that they came every year 
(Ewald). Still less correct is the rendering of the 
Vulg. which Luther follows: tm ipso anno, in the 


same year.—35%5u%, ver, 21, is not to be under- 


stood of a rude and violent ‘throwing in,” but it 
is meant to describe the haste with which they 
opened the grave and deposited, the corpse in it. 
It is not necessary to change 2) as Hitzig and 


Thenius do, into 2, z. e., they went away, for 
bn ‘is used not only of the motion of lifeless 


objects, but also of the gradual progress of an 
action” (Keil). [It has great dramatic force, 
describing the gradual approach of the corpse to 
that contact which involved such momentous con- 
sequences.—W. G. S.] The Hebrews brought 
their dead to the grave, not in closed coffins, but on 
an open bier (Winer, 7.- W.-B., ii. s. 16), ‘‘so that 
the corpse which was being brought to the sepul- 
chre, on being hastily deposited there, might easily 
come in contact with the remains of Elisha” (Keil). 

Ver. 22. But Hazael, king of Syria, &e. The 
narrative here returns to vers. 3-7. Seb. Schmidt: 
reassumitur hoc de Chasaele ad exponendum comple- 


mentum prophetiae Elisae. In sense, ynd is to be 


taken as a pluperfect. Ver. 23 contains a remark 
of the author: Israel had been brought by Hazael 
to the brink of ruin, but, for the sake of His coy- 
enant, Jehovah took pity upon His people once 
more: He did not as yet permit it to be destroyed, 
as He did later (chap. xvii. 6). Hazael died (ver. 
24), and Jehoash defeated his son and suecessor 
three times, as the prophet had foretold. The 
cities of Israel (ver. 25) which Jehoash took 
away from Benhadad must have been ‘those 
which lay upon this side the Jordan, for Hazael 
had conquered the territory beyond Jordan during 
the reign of Jehu (chap. x. 32 sq.), and it is ex- 
pressly stated that the cities which he now recoy- 
ered were those which had been taken from his 
father Jehoahaz” (Thenius). Jeroboam II. was 
the first who restored the ancient boundaries 
(chap. xiv. 25). 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In regard to the reign of King Jehoahaz, we 
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have but scanty records; the Chronicle does not 
mention him at all. The kingdom had declined 
very much during the last years of Jehu (chap. x. 
31-33), but, under this king, it sank still lower in 
every respect. The worship of the calves, which 
his father had retained, still continued; also the 
licentious worship of Astarte was once more 
practised. The entire revolution mentioned in 
chaps. ix. and x., the overthrow of the House of 
Ahab, the foundation of a new dynasty, the aboli- 
tion of idolatry, thus proved fruitless and vain. 
The divine judgments and chastisements which 
had begun under Jehu therefore increased, so that 
the kingdom came nigh to ruin. Jehoahaz, there- 
fore, turned and prayed to God in anxiety and 
despair, and He once more had pity on His people. 
Schlier justly says of Jehoahaz: ‘ His prayer was 
the best thing that he bequeathed to his suc- 
cessor.” The state of things during his reign is a 
proof that worship of images always leads to wor- 
ship of false gods, and that there is only one step 
from the one to the other (see 1 Kings xii. 25-33, 
Fist. § 2). It shows how, universally, the weeds 
of religious error, when they have taken root 
amongst a people, although they may be pulled up 
again and again, nevertheless strike root again 


and spread, and endure more storm and hard | 


usage than good and useful plants. Is it not true 
that even Christian nations cling more stubbornly 
to the errors which have fastened upon Christian 
doctrine, than to (hristian truth itself? On the 
other hand, God, who guides the destinies of 
Israel, appears here as one whose wrath is indeed 
kindled at the sin and apostasy of His people, but 
who does not remain angry forever. He never 
ceases to be pitiful and gracious, kind and faithful 
(Ex. xxxiv. 6; Ps. ciii. 8-9): When His people 
call upon Him, He hears the cry, and in due time 
sends a deliverer. 

2. There is no mention made of the prophet 
Elisha from the anointing of Jehu in 884 to the 
reign of Jehoash (839), that is, for a period of at 
least forty-five years, whereas we should have ex- 
pected that his influence would be especially wide 
and great under a dynasty which he put upon the 
throne. The fact that Jehoash called him “ Father” 
and the “Chariot of Israel and the Horsemen 
thereof” shows that he enjoyed high honor and 
esteem, and it would be very astonishing, if Elisha 
had not even given a sign of his existence for 
forty-five years. We are therefore compelled to 
infer either that the original documents used by 
our author were silent in regard to his activity, or 
that,some of the incidents mentioned in chap. iv. 
sq. belong to this period (see Pt. IL, p. 45). It 
cannot be proved, as Ewald asserts, that ‘all the 
incidents, in which he appears as standing in high 
estimation with the king of the northern kingdom, 
belong to the times of the house of Jehu,” that is 
to say, especially chaps. vy. and vi. It is far more 
probable that it was he who warned and threat- 
ened king Jehu (chap. x. 30), and also induced 
king Jehoahaz to humble himself and turn to God 
in prayer (ver. 4). He shows himself once more 
on his death-bed in his full and distinctive pro- 
phetical character. He appears here in his last 
hours in the character which was peculiar to him 
as compared with Elijah, 7. ¢., as the one who built 
up, rescned from distress, and preserved (see 
Pt. IT, p. 24). He departs from the world with a 
great promise of deliverance to his people, with 





the announcement of coming release from the 
oppression of the arch-enemy. ‘Salvation and Vie- 
tory from Jehovah!” is his last prophetic oracle. 
While the young and vigorous king, despairing 
of deliverance, stands crushed and tearful before 
him, the prophet, oppressed by disease, and age, 
and approaching death, raises himself up from his 
death-bed, spiritually full of life and strength, and 
gives orders to the king to do this and that, in the 
tone of one who has set up and deposed kings, 
and whose calling it has been to break in pieces 
and to destroy, to build and to plant (Jer. i. 10). 
He commands the king to execute the significant 
operation, not because he himself was too weak to 
talk much (Thenius), but because the king was to 
be the actor, was to be filled with courageous 
faith, and was to be assured of the victory he 
should win. It must have made a deep and solemn 
impression upon him and upon all who stood 
about, that he himself executed this symbolic ac- 
tion with the hands of the prophet laid upon him. 
When the prophet’s wrath was kindled against 
the king for desisting from shooting, it was “hot a 
sinful ebullition, but a wrath which sprang from 
love, because the king did not secure still more of | 
the promise for himself and his people. 

3. The story of the restoration to life of a man 
who was laid in Elisha’s grave stands in close con- 
nection with what precedes, not onty historically, 
but also as respects its significance, and its moral. 
This is sufficient to show that it cannot have, as 
Ephraim Syrus and some other church fathers 
suppose, the general moral, that ‘‘ Klisha, even in 
the grave, surpassed Elijah in miraculous power,” 
nor, as Theodoret says: o¢ d:at/aciav Tov diWacKa- 
hov tiv xapw édéEaro [that he had a double por- 
tion of his master’s spirit]: This notion rests 
upon the erroneous interpretation of chap. ii. 9 
(see notes thereon). Klisha is nowhere placed 
superior to Elijah. According to the opinion which 
is now generally received, and which was proposed 
by Seb. Smith, the object of this miracle of resus- 
citation was to “impress the seal of the Divine 
confirmation upon the prediction of the dying 
prophet in regard to Jehoash’s victory over the 
Syrians” (Keil), or, ‘‘to give a pledge of the ful- 
filment of the promise which had been given” 
(Thenius). But the resuscitation of a dead man 
has no essential connection with the contents of 
this prediction, and the miracle would then be a 
mere display of supernatural power, having no 
special significance, and presenting no reuson why 
this rather than any other form of supernatural 
work should have been chosen. ‘The incident is 
conuected, not with the victory over the Syrians, 
but with the death and burial of the prophet, which 
are mentioned just before. Its significance is this: 
Elisha died and was buried as all men are, but 
even in the grave testimony was borne to his char- 
acter as a prophet and servant of God. The spirit 


(myn) of Jehovah, which made him, as well as his 


master, prophets (chap. ii. 9, 15), and which is the 
principle of all prophetical life and work, made it- 
self manifest in him even inthe grave. It mani- 
fested itself, moreover, in a manner which corre- 
sponds exactly to the form of activity of this 
prophet, who was a preserver, savior, and life-giver 
(see Pt. IL, p. 24). Salvation and life proceed from 
him, by the spirit of God, which makes alive, and 


| is the fountain of life (Hzek. xxxvii. 1-14; Hos, 
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vi. 2, Deut. xvxn. 39), even after he is in the grave. 
This interpretation is confirmed by the passage 
Sirach xviii. 1-15. The praises of the great 
prophets Elijah and Hlisha are there pronounced, 
and especial reference is made to the end of each. 
The translation of Klijah is mentioned in ver. 9, 
and then. in ver. 13. with which the panegyric of 
dlisha begins, the author refers back to it again: 
‘“Blijah was enveloped in a storm-cloud, and Kli- 
sha was filled with his spirit. During his life he 
feared before no ruler, and no one ever imposed 
restraint upon him, He yielded to no compulsion, 
Kai &v Kousnoer ExpopyTevce TO COua avrov. Dur- 
ing his life he perfor med wonders, Kai év TedcuTH 
Savudou ra épya avrov.” Whereas, in vers. 1-8, 
Hlijah’s separate deeds are particularly described, 
Elisha’s activity is only delineated in general out- 
line; on the contrary his end, like that of Elijah, 
is noticed especially. This shows that, in the time 
of Sirach, this incident was considered important 
and significant. Taken in connection with the con- 
text the sense is: as the greatest of all prophets, 
Hlijah, the second Moses, was marvelously glori- 
fied at the close of his career; so was his successor, 
Elisha, also. Though his end was not like that of 
his master, yet it was not without divine testimony 
to his prophetical calling, for the spirit of Jehovah 
made itself manifest in him even in the grave. It 
was not the dead bones which brought the dead to 
life, but the living God. The resuscitation of the 
dead man was only ‘brought about by contact with 
the bones of the dead prophet, because God de- 
sired thereby to show to His people that the divine 
energy, which had been active in Klisha, had not, 
by his death, disappeared from Israel” (Keil Corm- 
mentar, Wid. of 1845). This shows that it is as 
great an error to charge the writer with ascribing 
to the bones of Elisha a magical, miraculous pow- 
er, as to refer to this narrative as a proof of the 
miraculous efficacy of relies. ‘This instance,” 
says Starke, “ proves nothing in behalf of the rel- 
ies of saints and their misuse in the Romish Church, 
for it was not the bones of Hlisha, but the power 
of God, which made this dead man live. The Church 
did not then, and has never since, dug up the bones 
of Elisha, much less encased them in gold and sil- 
ver, and given them to the people to kiss and rev- 
erencé, as is done under the papacy, in order to 
gain favor with God, for which there is neither 
precept nor example in the Scriptures.” Neither 
is it necessary to have recourse to the typical and 
allegorical method of interpretation. J. Lange 
says: ‘The chief object (of this miracle) was to 
affirm the doctrine of the future, universal resur- 
rection of the dead. Klisha was, therefore, in this 
point, a type of Christ.” In like manner, Krum- 
macher says, basing his view on Sir. xlviii. 13, that 
the corpse of Elisha prophesied of the “ flowing, 
new-creating, life-giving, miraculous power, which 
was to be poured out in the world through the death 
of his great anti-type, Jesus Christ.” This latter 
notion is inapt, because life and resurrection pro- 
ceed, not from the crucified and dead, but from the 
risen, Christ. Cassel (Der Prophet Llisa, s. 162 sq.) 
even finds the prophetical spirit represented in the 
(dead) Elisha, and the people of Israel in the dead 
man restored to life. He says: ‘‘ When the spirit 
of the prophets breathed over Israel like an even- 
ing wind, then the nation rose again, became living, 
and made all live whom its word touched. All the 
dead who fall upon prophecy rise again to life. 


‘buried, prophesied (Cicero, De Divin. i. 40),” 








Elisha is the prophetic law, whosoever in Israel 
believes on it experiences the resurrection of the 
dead in Jesus Christ. The miracle at Elisha’s 
grave is a type—but since all, Jews and heathen, 
alike become living at the grave of Christ through 
repentance and faith, no dead man’s bone any longer 
restores to life.” It is not necessary to show that 
such interpretations have no foundation in the text. 

[Scarcely a better means of exposing their frivolity 
could be found than to translate them. They are 
inflated, rhetorical inventions. When they are 
translated literally, they appear to be scarcely 
more than ridiculous and incoherent jargon. The 
principal utility of quoting them is to keep before 

us a warning of the pitfalls which environ the sci- 
ence of interpretati Finally, the 

naturalistic interpretation of this incident, accord- 
ing to which ‘‘an apparently dead man, when he 

was thrown into the grave of Elishd, was restored 

to life by the violent shock of the fall” (Exeget. 

Handbuch on the passage; Baur, Hebr. Mythologie, 

ii. s. 197; Jahn, Finleitung in’s A. T. ii. 1. $. 261) 

may be regarded as antiquated and abandoned. 

Thenins says: ‘The incident may have occurred 

very naturally,” but does not tell how. Knobel’s 

remark: There is something analogous in the le- 

gend that the ground, where Amphiaraus lay 

rests 

upon an entire misconception of the aim and sig- 

nificance of the miracle. 

[This might be regarded as a test case among the 
Old Testament miracles. It is very doubtful if many 
readers will find themselves satistied with the above 
discussion of it. The notion that Elisha was a “ con- 
structive” prophet, in contrast with Elijah, who was 
“destructive,” is a mere whim. The fondness for 
historical parallels and contrasts seduces many 
into finding coincidences, correspondences, and 
contrasts where none exist out of the imagination 
of the writer. Elijah and Elisha differed some- 
what in character, it is true, but they must be 

taken together as two men who worked with the 
same general method, under very similar circum- 
stances, and towards the same ends. There is no 
ground ‘for any such contrast as is here affirmed. 
Yet this contrast is made to be, in Bahr’s explana-. 
tion of the miracle, after all verbiage is stripped 
from it, the motive of this wonderful event. God 
bore testimony to Elisha’s calling even after hig 
death, and this testimony took the form of the res- 
toration of a dead man to life by physical contact 
with the bones of the dead prophet, because Wlisha 
had been & coustzacth=, Bis atvine, “bone aon 
course, an affirmed miracle would not be disproved, 
if we did not see the necessity for it, but no miracle 
recorded in Scripture would seem more superflu- 
ous than one which was intended to ratify the 
calling of Elisha as a prophet of Jehovah, after his 
death. As for the authority of Sirach, it is not 
worth while to go into it. His panegyric is poeti- 
cal and rhetorical in form, and when he says, for 
instance, that ‘ the body (of Elisha) prophesied in 
the tomb,” although there is a reference to thig 
passage, and although it is a perfectly justifiable 
thing for him to refer to it in this poetical strain in 
the course of such a composition as that he was 
making, yet it is difficult to see how these words 
could be reduced to any statement which would 
be available for critical and exegetical purposes. 
The attempts to lend significance to this incident, 
on one side and on the other, are all failures. The 
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simple statement of the text is that an incursion 
of Moabites interrupted a funeral. The corpse 
was hastily thrown into the sepulchre of Elisha, 
and when it touched the bones of the prophet, the 
man returned to life. The remarkable dramatic 
minuteness of the description in vér. 21: ‘when 
the dead man came and touched the bones of the 
prophet, he revived,” shows that the resuscitation 
was dependent on, and, we may say, caused by 
the physical contact, according to the convic- 
tion of the writer of the narrative. Different 
persons will receive this story in different ways, 
according to their theological and philosophical 
prepossessions. Some will see in it a popular 
legend or myth which insisted on glorifying 
the prophet by ascribing miraculous efficacy to 
his bones after his death, a mere legend which 
grew up in the course of time, but had no histori- 
cal foundation, Others will simply take the story 
as it is given as an indisputable fact, and will go 
no farther than the record goes. It is not stated 
that the bones of the prophet were ever tested again 
to see if they would repeat the miracle, or that any 
other persons than this one were ever restored, 
and it is not stated why the miracle was performed 
at all. Those who adopt this second course must 
decline to speculate on these questions. They 
must assume that, for some reasons unknown, 
God, on a single occasion, attached to the bones 
of the prophet this efficacy. They must decline to 
deduce general inferences from this incident. Oth- 
ers again will go still farther, and infer that the 
sanctity of the man was due to the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, that this became physically inhe- 
rent in the remains of his body, that his bones, 
therefore, had miraculous efficacy, and that the 
bones of other individuals of equal sanctity will 
have equal efficacy. It is a development and ex- 
tension of the second view, and it elevates the iso- 
lated instance into a law. In this way the story 
is made to lend support to the-use of relics. It is 
remarked above, in reference to this, that it was 
not the prophet’s bone, but the power of God, 
which wrought the miracle. No one would assert 
anything else of the use of any relic. It is clearly 
stated that the resuscitation depended upon the 
physical contact with the physical object, and the 
latter had mysterious and supernatural efficacy in- 
herent in it, which it could only have acquired as 
part of the body of a man who had been marked 
by extraordinary spiritual superiority. That, how- 
ever, is the principle which lies at the root of the 
use and veneration of relics.—W. G. S:] 

4. King Jehoash did not indeed renounce the 
worship of Jeroboam’s calyes,:but he was one of 
the best among the kings of the northern kine- 
dom. ‘This much is clear from the story of his 
interview with Hlisha, if from nothing more. We 
do not hear that any other one of the four kings, 
under whom the prophet lived, stood in similar re- 
lations to him. Even though the tears which he 
shed at the prophet’s death-bed were not tears of 
penitence, and of a “lively regret for his past be- 
havior towards the prophet” “(Krummacher), yet 
they certainly show how deeply he was touched 
by the distress of Israel, and how helpless he felt 
at the departure of the prophet. By his exclama- 
tion: ‘My Father!” &¢., he proclaimed to all who 
stood by that the prophet was more to him than 
all the military force which still remained. He 
then goes on to do what the prophet commands 
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him, as a servant obeys his master. He desisted 
after shooting three times, not, as Krummacher 
thinks, from fear of condescending below his royal 
dignity, but from shame and fear of demanding too 
much [or rather, because what was done three 
times was thought to be completely done. See 
Eueg. note on ver. 19.] He took courage, and soon 
showed himself a bold and victorious soldier, both 
in his war with Syria, and in that with Amaziah 
(see chap. xiy.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Vers. 1-13. See Histor. and Eth. The history 
of the kingdom of Israel under Jehoahaz shows us 
(a) God’s severity, and (v) God’s goodness. Rom. 
xi. 22; of. Sirach v. 6 sq; xvi. 12.—StTaRKE: Men 
who have a personal interest in deeply rooted cus- 
toms or traditions, are very loath to see them over- 
thrown and abandoned, although they often thereby 
draw down God’s judgments by their own hands.— 
Vers. 3 and 4. How hard it often is to bring a man, 
who has turned away from the living God and from 
His word, to seek the Lord’s face. Jehoahaz had 
to be pushed to the last extremity by the enemy, 
and to be most deeply humiliated, before he called 
upon the Lord and saw where help is to be found 
in all distress (Isai. xxvi. 16).—Vers. 4 and 5. Brr- 
LEB. BiseL: The Lord heard him and thereby showed 
distinctly how easily He may be moved to show 
mercy, if we will only bring ourselves to ask Him 
in humility and sincere penitence. —StTarkE: Faith- 
ful Christian! If God heard Jehoahaz, how much 
more will He hear thee. if thou callest upon Him. 
—The Lord gave Israel a deliverer, but Jehoahaz 
did not live to see him. God hears the cries of 
those who earnestly call upon Him, and helps them, 
but the time and place and manner of His aid are 
retained in His own discretion. Do not despair if 
thy prayer does not seem to be heard, and the Lord 
delays His assistance. He knows the fitting sea- 
sons and knows what is useful for us.—Vers. 5 and 
6. The Lord gave Israel a temporal saviour in its 
hour of physical need; to*us He has given a spir- 
itual Saviour, who can and will save us out of the 
hands of the greatest of all enemies: sin, death, 
Satan, and Hell (Luke 1. 69-71). What can we ex- 
pect, if it must be said of us also: Yet they did 
not renounce their sins.—RicHTpr: Many a one 
prays, like Jehoahaz, in his time of distress, and 
when the trouble is past, the good impulses quickly 
disappear again. Ver. 7. Wurr. Summ.: No nation 
is so great and mighty that God cannot take away 
its might and make it so small and slight that it is 
only like dust which the wind scatters (Ps. xviii. 
42). Therefore, ye godless! plume yourselves not 
so much upon your strength (Ps. lxxy. 5). Look 
at the chaff, how quickly it is scattered; so shall it 
be with your strength. Vers, 14-21. Hlisha’s End. 
(a) His death-bed, vers. 14-19. (b) His grave, 
vers. 20-21. Vers. 14-17. Krummacurer: The 
sick-bed. (a) Elisha in illness; (b) bewailed by 
the king; (¢) but a prophet until his latest breath. 
—Vers. 11-19. King Jehoash at the death-bed of 
Ehsha. (a) He weeps and laments; (2) He is con- 
soled and strengthened.-How did Elisha pass 
away from earth? Sick and weakened by age— 
(his lot was the ordinary one of mortals; he also 
had to pass away into darkness and death. however 
much he had wrought and fought and labored, Ps, 
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xe. 10 and 12. God has ordained sickness before 
death, that we may set our house in order, may 
seck refuge in the merey of God, and may ponder 
what is our sole consolation, in life and in death) 
—yet, as a man of God. (In spite of weakness 
and physical decay, he is strong and firm; he asks 
no help from men, but he, the dying one, consoles 
and strengthens the living. His last word is a 
promise of victory. The words of Isaiah [xl. 29- 
31] are verified in him.)—Ver. 14. It is rarely 
recognized how great and irreparable is the loss of 
a true man of God, a great benefactor, and a faith- 
ful servant, until he is gone.—King Jehoash was 
not ashamed to come to the dying prophet, and to 
confess with tears his own helplessness; but how 
many shun such holy men, and are glad if they 
never need have anything to do with them.—Ver. 
15 sg. From the example of Elisha, we see how 
one who can say: ‘The Lord is my strength and 
song, and is become my salvation” (Ps. exviii. 14), 
stands before the gates of eternity ; proclaiming sal- 
vation, extending blessings, sure of victory. There 
is no greater thing than a man who, in the face of 
death, can ery: ‘*O death! where is thy sting,” 
&e. (1 Cor, xv. 55, 57),—KruMMAcuUER: Here we 
see Klisha’s patriotism. If we would know what 
true love of one’s fatherland is, let us ask the 
prophet. In his case it received a divine conse- 
eration. It is truly touching to see with what ten- 
derness the prophets enfold in their hearts their 
country and people, even when they see in them 
little but spiritual death, decay, and corruption, 
and experience from their fellow-countrymen little 
but bitterness, hate, and persecution.—Vers. 18-19. 
BERLEB. BIBEL: Cease not to shoot arrows of love 
into the heart of God, so shall one arrow of deliver- 
ance after another come back to thee from the 
Lord, and be given to thee in the word of truth. 
So shalt thou smite thy spiritual foes and tread 
them under foot even more completely than Jeho- 
ash did the Syrians.—Roos: The cowardly unbe- 
lief of men causes that God cannot reveal His glory 
in some places as he gladly would (Mark vi. 5), and 
that their way is not made so easy for them as God 
would be willing to make it (Prov. iv. 12). The 
measure of the victory depends upon the measure 
of the faith. The Lord said to the centurion of 
Capernaum: “ As thou hast believed, so be it done 
unto thee” (Matt. viii. 13). He who is called to 
execute a work for God may not stop and desist 
aceording to his own good judgment, but must go 
on in it tirelessly and faithfully, till the Lord com- 
mands him to cease.--CaLw. BrpEu: Many enemies 
are to be conquered, many tests to be endured. 





Faith must hold firm until the end. When ona 
battle is won, the conflict is not over. How much 
is it to be regretted when one-only half believes, 
half obeys, or when one, after a good beginning, 
desists. 

Vers. 20 and 21. The Miracle at the Grave of 
Elisha; its Object and its Significance} (a) for the 
prophet himself; (0) for us all (see Mist. § 3). 
Von Grriacn: The Lord showed thereby that He 
was not a God of the dead, but of the living; that 
the dead in Him live for Him (Matt. xxii. 32); that 
the spirit of life which proceeds from Hirn spreads 
life and blessing everywhere where it comes, and 
that it is superior to death and decay.—The dead 
cannot make the dead to live; the spirit of the Lord 
alone penetrates even into the place of corruption, 
and changes it into a place of life (Rzek. xxxvii. 1 
sq.). We, therefore, rest our confidence and hope, 
not upon dead men’s bones, but upon the God who 
makes all things to live, and who raised up from 
the dead the great Shepherd of the sheep. If we 
are buried with Him, we have this consolation: 
the God who raised Him will also raise us to life 
through His might (1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Col. ii. 12; Rom. vi. 4)—BrEr es. Bret: The pre- 
cept and example of men of God can have power, 
even after their death, to the resuscitation of those 
who are spiritually dead, if the latter will only 
study and follow them (Hebr. xiii. 7), This is the 
way in which the bones of the dead are truly effi- 
cacious. If thou art dead in sin, cast thyself into 
the tomb of the Saviour in humility and self-renun- 
ciation, so shalt thou revive and rise to life again 
as He did, for he who truly grasps the virtue of 
the death of Christ (comes into contact with that 
Dead One) is thus revived to the true life of his soul. 

Ver. 23 sg. CAuw. Biprt: When God turns 
Himself from us. then we are given over to wretch- 
edness; when He turns back to us again, then we 
find salvation. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had been 
dead for a thousand years, and yet their blessing 
was efficacious.—W Urr. SumM.: God does not take 
pleasure in our ruin, but remembers, even in the 
midst of His anger, His promised grace and the 
covenant which He has made with us (Luke i. 72 
8q.).—CRAMER: Tyrants are rods by means of which 
God chastises His people; but finally the tyrants 
themselves are chastised by God and cast into the 
fire.—Ver. 25. StarKE: It was unjustly obtained 
and quickly lost. Unrighteous wealth rarely comes 
to the third generation (Jes. xxxill. 1).— RICHTER: 
Israel is to-day, as it was then (ver. 23), a covenant 
people of God, and is not rejected entirely and 
forever (Rom. xi.). 


B.—The Reign of Amaziah in Judah, and that of Jeroboam II. in Israel. 


CHap. XIV. 1-29. 


(2 Curon. XXYV.) 


1 In tax second year of Joash son of Jehoahaz king of Israel reigned [ome 


2 reigned] Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah [becamé king]. 


He was 


twenty and five years old when he began to reign, and [he] reigned twenty and 
nine years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. 
3 And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, yet not like David his 
father: he did according to [in] all things as Joash his father did [had done]. 
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Howbeit the high places were not taken away: as yet [omit as yet] the people 
did sacrifice [were yet sacrificing *] and burnt [burning] incense on the high 
places. 

And it came to pass, as soon as the.kingdom was Sn eean in his hand, that 
he slew his servants which had slain the king his father. But the children ot 
the murderers he slew not: according unto that which is written in the book 
of the law of Moses, wherein [which] the Lord commanded, saying, The fathers 
shall not be put to death for the children, nor the children be put to death for 
the fathers: but every man shall be put to death [die*] for his own sin. He 
slew of Edom in the valley of salt ten thousand, [:] and [omit and—He also] took 
Selah by war, and called the name of it Joktheel unto this day. 

Then Amaziah sent messengers to Jehoash, the son of Jehoahaz son of Jehu, 
king of Israel, saying; Come, let us look one another in the face.? And Jehoash 
the ‘king of Israel sent to Amaziah king of Judah, saying, The thistle [brier] 
that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy 
daughter to my sen to wife: and there passed by a wild beast that was in Leba- 
non, and trode down the thistle [brier].. Thou hast indeed smitten Edom, and 
thine heart hath lifted thee up: glory of this [exult!], and tarry at home : for 
why shouldest [wilt] thou meddle to thy hurt [provoke a calamity], that thou 
shouldest fall, even thou, and Judah with thee? But Amaziah would not hear. 
Therefore Jehoash king ‘of Israel went up; and he and Amaziah king of Judah 
looked one another in the face at Beth- shemesh, which belongeth [belongeth] to 
Judah. And Judah was put to the worse before Israel: and they fled every man 
to their [his] tents [tent]. And Jehoash king of Israel took Amaziah king of Ju- 
dah, the son of Jehoash the son of Ahaziah, at Beth-shemesh, snd came* to Jeru- 
salem, and brake down the wall of Jerusalem from the gate of Ephraim unto 
the corner gate, four hundred cubits. And he took all the gold and silver, and 
all the vessels that were found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures 
of the king’s house, and hostages,* and returned to Samaria. 

Now the rest of the acts of Jehoash which he did, and his might, and how 
he fought with Amaziah king of Judah, are they not written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of, Israel? And Jehoash slept with his fathers, and was 
buried in Samaria with the kings of Israel; and Jeroboam his son reigned in 
his stead. 

And Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah lived after the death of Jeho- 
ash son of Jehoahaz king of Israel fifteen years. And the rest of the acts of 
Amaziah, are they not written in the book of the Chronidtes of the kings of 
Judah? Now they made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem: and he fled 
to Lachish; but they sent after him to Lachish, and slew him there. And they 
brought him on horses: and he was buried at Jerusalem with his fathers in the 
city of David. 

And all the people of Judah took Azariah, which [who] was sixteen years 
old, and made him king instead of his father Amaziah. He built Elath, and 
restored it to Judah, after that the king slept with his fathers. 

In the fifteenth year of Amaziah the son of Joash king of Judah, Jeroboam 
the son of Joash king of Israel began to reign in Samaria, and reigned forty and 
one years. And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord: he de- 
parted not from all the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin. He restored the coast of Israel from the entering of {near®] Hamath unto 
the sea of the plain, according to the word of the Lord God of Israel, which he 
spake by the hand of his servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which 
was of Gath-hepher. For the Lord saw the affliction of Israel, that it was very 
bitter:” for there was not any shut up, nor any left [neither any of age, nor any 
under age], nor any helper for Israel. And the Lord said not that he would 
blot out the name of Israel from under heaven: but he saved them by the hand 
of Jeroboam the son of Joash. Now the rest of the acts of Jeroboam, and all 
that he did, and his might, how he warred, and how he recovered Damascus, 
and Hamath, which belonged to Judah, for Israel, ave they not written in the 
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29 book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel? And Jeroboam slept with 


— 


his 


fathers, even with the kings of Israel; and Zachariah his son reigned in his 


stead. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver, 4.—[The participle here marks an event which was going on at the same time with another. 
Of. 1 Kings i. 5; iii. 26; v. 24; 2 Kings viii. 


are numerous, 


Examples of this 


5. 


2 Ver.-6.—The keri is the result of a desire to reproduce literally the text of Deuteronomy, but it is unnecessary. 


Read the chetib, ni? : 


3 Ver. s—[D°25 TNINI, DID is ace. of the part affected, “Let us look upon one another, as to the face” = 
: pees des 


“Jet us look upon one another's face,” 4. ¢, “let us measure strength with one another.” Ewald (Lehrbuch, § 281, e) 
explains it: “Let us look upon one another as to the person,” 4, @, in person, 


4 Ver, 13.—[The keri is unnecessary. Punctuate the chetib IN. 


5 Ver, 14.—[Literally : “Sons of pledges.” 


6 Ver. 25—[iaby would be literally from as far as; 4. é., it expresses that he penetrated up as far as Hamath, 


came near to that place, and then made it a point of departure on the north, from which he extended his conquests south- 


ward to the Dead Sea. 


7 Ver. 26.— [imp from iT)D. Gesen, (Zhes. 8. v.) understands it to mean deep-rooted, of long standing, but the 


latest and best expositors agree to take 1) in the sense of 7D, to be bitter.—W. G.8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CrITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Inthe second year of Joash . . . 
Amaziah . ... became king. On the chro- 
nological datum see chap, xiii. 1. ’ Ver. 3. Instead 
of the words: not like David, his father, the 
parallel account in Chronicles (xxv. 2) reads: “Not 
with all his heart.” The additional statement: He 
did in all things as Joash his father had done, 
shows that Amaziah, in the first part of his reign, 
was devoted to the worship of Jehovah as Joash 
was (chap. xii. 3), but that afterwards, especially 
after his victory over Edom, he introduced, or at 
least tolerated, the worship of the false gods of: 
Edom, as his father had permitted the worship of 
Asherah (2 Chron. xxiv. 2, 18). [Jt is putting too 
great a strain on these words to make them cover 
any such accurate parallelism between the lives 
of the two kings, especially when this parallelism 
is constructed by borrowing from the Chronicles. 
It is simply meant that his geueral policy, and the 
extent to which he conformed to the demands of 
the Jehovah-religion, were modelled upon his fa- 
ther’s conduct —W. G. §.] The passage 2 Chron. 
xxv. 14 does not, therefore, contradict this verse, 
as Thenius and Bertheau assert; on the contrary, 
ver. 2 of the Chronicle contains the same assertion 
as ver. 3 here. [An attentive comparison of the 
records of Kings and Chronicles at this point reveals 
some most interesting characteristics of each, and 
nothing could be more mischievous than a false 
effort to “harmonize” and “reconcile,” which 
should obliterate these distinguishing characteris- 
tics.. A comparison of chap. xii. 2 with 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 2 shows a difference of judgment as to Jo- 
ash’s career. (See translator’s note on xii, 2.) In 
perfect consistency, each with its own general 
judgement, Kings says nothing of any idolatry of 
Joash, while Chronicles records such an error (2 
Chron. xxiv. 18).. Again, Kings approves in gen- 
eral of Amaziah’s career, although it was not up 
to the standard of David (chap. xiv. 3; ¢f.-also xv. 
3). Ver. 4 tells wherein he failed according to 
this author. 2 Chron. xxv. 2 might be considered 
equivalent to this, but ver. 14 states the fault which 
the chronicler had to find with him, while Kings 
is silent in regard to any such sin. The two ac- 





counts are each consistent with itself, but they dif 
fer in regard to their general estimate of the ca- 
reers of these two kings. Thenius and Bertheau 
think that the chronicler inferred from the misfor- 
tunes of these kings that they must have been un- 
faithful to Jehovah, but it is unnecessary to adopt 
so violent an explanation of the divergence. The 
chronicler either had more information, ora stricter 
standard.—W. G. 8.] On ver. 4 see note on 1 
Kings iii. 2. On ver. 5 cf. chap. xii. 21 sq. As it 
was the custom in the Orient to put to death not 
only conspirators themselves, but also their chil- 
dren (Curtius VI. 1], 20; Rosenmiiller, Altes und 
Neues Morgenland, II. s. 59), ver. 6 expressly em- 
phasizes the fact that Amaziah, in obedience to 
Deut. xxiv. 16, did not do this, and thereby proved 
himself to be a faithful king according to the Is- 
raclitish standards. The words: As it is written, 
&e., are not, as Thenius asserts, an explanatory 
addition by the ‘‘redaetor;” they do not merely 
give his opinion; they rather state the true his- 
torical reason why Amaziah acted as he did. It is 
clear, therefore, from this passage, that the author 
of these books assumes the existence of the book 
of Deuteronomy at that time, and did not at all 
suppose that it was first composed under Manas- 
seh, 150 years later, as modern criticism (Riehm) 
maintains. We do not know whether Amaziah 
acted according to this precept on his own motive, 
ornot. Perhaps he was exhorted to it by a prophet 
or a priest. 

Ver. 7. He slew of Hdom. The Edomites 
revolted from Judah, according to chap. viii. 20, 
during the reign of Joram. Amaziah undertook 
to resubjugate them, and prepared great military 
resources to this end, as is narrated in 2 Chron. 
xxv. 5 sq. The valley of salt (2 Sam. viii. 13; 1 
Chron. xviii. 12) is a plain about two miles broad, 
south of the Dead Sea, which does not show a sign 
of vegetation. It is now called Hl- Ghor (Robinson, 
Palestine, 11. 488 and 450). The chronicler does 
not mention the capture of Sela, but states that, 
besides the 10,000 who fell, 10,000 others were 
taken prisoners and thrown from a rock. Sela lay 
south of the valley of salt, in a valley which wag 
shut in by rocks, but which was well watered and 
fruitful; it is the well-known Petra, and it was ag 
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important in a military as in a mercantile point of 
view. Of. Winer, 9?.-W.-B. II. s. 446 sq. The 
new name given to this town by the victor is sig- 


nificant. Sxnp means @ Deo subactum, in servi- 
Con LB 


tutem redactum (Gesenius, s. v.). We see from the 
phrase: unto this day, that the original document, 
from which our author took the history of Ama- 
ziah’s reign, belonged to the time of that king, or 
at least to a time not long after his death. As 
soon as the city came into other hands again, which 
it did under Ahaz (chap. xvi. 6), it certainly lost 
that humiliating name. It is possible indeed that 
it continued to be called by this name by the Jews, 
so that the argument is not conclusive, but, if we 
do not adopt this hypothesis, we must infer that 
the original document, in which stood the words 
‘unto this day,” which the redactor has preserved, 
was written at least before the time of Ahaz. Of 
course this place has nothing to do with the Jok- 
thee] mentioned in Joshua xv. 38. 

Ver. 8 Then Amaziah sent messengers. 
This took place after the brilliant victory over the 
Edomites. The detailed statement ‘‘son of Jeho- 
ahaz, son of Jehu,” &c., gives ground for the sup- 
position that the original authority for ver. 8 sg. is 
different from that of vers. 1-7. [Let us look one 
another in the face. See Grammatical on the 
verse. This is a literal translation. Though the 
formula is variously explained, yet its signiticance 
is clear. It is a challenge to combat.—W. G. 8.] 
Jcsephus says that Amaziah sent a letter to king 
Joash, in which he demanded of him to submit 
himself and people, as they had once been subject 
to David and So'omon, adding that, if he would 
not do this, a pitched battle should decide between 
them which had the superior authority (Antdq. ix. 
9, 2). It is also possible that, as the rabbis say, 
the acts mentioned in 2 Chron xxv. 13 occasioned 
this demand.—The parable in ver. 9 is not to be 
pressed too much in its details. The main point is 
the contrast of the largest, strongest, and most 
majestic tree, the cedar, and the contemptible, weak, 
and useless, although prickly, briar (not, as The- 
nius maintains, thistle. Cf. Proy. xxvi.9; 1 Sam. 
xili. 6; Job xxxi. 40. [The comparison between 
a tree and a briar bush is more correct and appro- 
priate than between a tree and a thistle]). These 
two stand side by side upon Lebanon. No wild 
beast can break down and erush the cedar, but it 
is very possible that this may occur with the briar. 
It is more a proverb than a parable, like the story 
in Judges ix. 8-15. The words: Give thy daugh- 
ter to my son to wife, are not to be interpreted 
as implying that Amaziah had demanded a daugh- 
ter of Joash as a wife for one of his sons (Dere- 
ser); neither is the explanation that the kingdom 
of Isracl is the daughter, and the kingdom of Ju- 
dah the son (Thenius), a fit interpretation of the 
haughty parable of the king of Israel. Only he 
who is equal to the father may demand of the lat- 
ter his daughter as a wife for his son, not one who 
stands as far below the father as the briar below 
the cedar. If such anone as this latter does make 
such a proposal, he is guilty of arrogance and pre- 
sumption, and he must expect to be set in his 
proper place.—Thenius’ translation of ver. 10: 
“Show thy might at home,” is not correct, as we 
see from 2 Chron. xxv. 19, where we read: ‘Thine 
heart lifteth thee up to boast (aan); abide now 





at home.” 433, in the hifil, means to win honor 
or fame (Gesen.). The Vulg. is right according te 
the sense: contentus esto gloria et sede tua in dome 
tua.—Calamity is here spoken of as a hostile power, 
against which one fights in vain [or rather, in 
stricter accordance with the literal mean ng of 
A ANENNM, upon which one makes a rash and cause- 
Sa ean 





less attack, and so provokes it, brings it down upon 
one’s self | 

Ver. 11. But Amaziah would not hear. 
Beth-Shemesh (cf. note on | Kings iy. 9), where 
the two armies met, was in Judah, on the southern 
border of Dan, and therefore much nearer to Jeru- 
salem than to Samaria. It follows that Joash did 
not wait for the attack of Amaziah, but anticipated 
lis movements and so carried the war into the ens 
emy’s country. Josephus says that Joash threat. 
ened the captive Amaziah with death, ifthe did not 
compel the inhabitants of Jerusalem to open the 
gates, and grant him free admission with his army 
iuto the city; and that Amaziah, in fear for his 
life, brought about the admission of the enemy. 
This statement, although it stands by itself, and 
has no support from any other authority, does not, 
at any rate, contradict the biblical text. Instead 
of the chetib }s3‘\, in ver. 13, the keri offers N35). 
In 2 Chron. xxv. 23 there stands instead of either: 
WWD, 7 e@, “he brought him.” The Sept. have 


this reading in the verse before us also (jyayev av- 
Tév), and the Vulg. follows: adduait eum. Thenius, 
therefore, adopts this as the original reading, but 
unnecessarily, for if-Joash took Amaziah prisoner 
and did not put him to death. it is a matter of 
course that he took him with him when he went 
farther. The chronicler simply expresses himself 
a little more definitely. Although Jehoush did not 
need to besiege Jerusalem, yet he caused a large 
piece of its wall of fortilication to be torn down, 
from the gate of Ephraim to the corner gate. The 
former stood on the north side of the city. towards 
Ephraim, and was also called the gate of Benja- 
min, because the road to Ephraim ran through the 
territory of Benjamin. It is now called the gate 
of Damascus. The latter was to the west of this, 
at the point where the wall turned southward: 7. e,, 
at the northwest.corner of the city. According to 
Thenius Jy does not here denote the terminus ad 


quem, but only the direction in which, because the 
distanee between them was more than 400 cubits, 
viz., 2,000 Knglish feet. The question arises, how- 
ever, whether Thenius has correctly fixed the situ- 
ation of the corner-gate on his plan of the city, and 
whether the distance was as great as he supposes, 
as the city was laid out before the exile. In de- 
scriptions of localities, Jy always serves to define 


the limit up to which, and not merely the direction. 
Josephus’ assertion that Jehoash caused a breach 
(Sraxor)) 30 cubits wide to be made in the wall, and 
that he drove through this in a chariot with the 
captive king by his side, has no foundation in the 
biblical text. Jehoash’s purpose in ordering the 
wall to be torn down was not to get a grand gate- 
way for a triumphal entry (Thenius), but to mark 
the city as captured, and as lying open on the side 
of Ephraim.—The “hostages” (ver. 14) wero de- 
manded by Jehoash especially because he, as Jo- 
sephus expressly states, gave the king his freedom, 
but desired still to hold him in check. They were 
taken, no doubt, from the most important families, 
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but they were hardly sons of the king himself, for, 
if they had been, it would probably have been so 
stated. The treasures, which the victor carried 
off were not probably very great (see chap. xiii. 
18), and the word D ~¥927 seems to hint at this. 


; Ver. 15. Now the rest of the acts, &c. The 
repetition of the standing formula, in regard to Je- 
hoash, after it had once been used in chap. xiii. 
12, 13, has its explanation probably in this, that 
the author found it in the document from which he 
took vers. 8-17, as well as in that from which he 
took chap. xiii. An especial reason for adopting 
this explanation is that the formula is not precisely 
the same here as in the former place. “The name 
of the king of Israel is there written three times 
way, whereas we have here twice win. The 


latter form is preserved throughout the section 
vers. 8- 17, whereas in ver. 1 the shorter form oe- 
curs. Here, the natural succession of the details is 
observed (death, burial, successor); there, there is 
a transposition (death, successor, burial)” (The- 
yius). Nevertheless, the author may have been 
led to repeat the formula because ver. 17 ‘con- 
tains an important statement which is connected 
with Joash’s death,” namely, that Amaziah lived 
and reigned for fifteen years after Joash died, “he 
author felt obliged to repeat the notice of Joash’s 
death, as an introduction to this statement (Super- 
Jlua non nocent). 

Ver. 17. And Amaziah, ke. This chronologi- 
cal datum stands in perfect accord with the ones 
before given in vers. 1 and 2 and in chap. xiii. 
10. Amaziah reigned in all 29 years; 15 after Jo- 
ash’s death; therefore, 14 with him. As Joash 
reigned 16 years, Amaziah’s succession falls in his 
second year, as is stated in ver. 1. [See the trans- 
lator’s note on ver. 22.]—If we bear in mind that 
Amaziah’s war with Edom took place before that 
with Joash, we are led to infer that the latter took 
place shortly before Joash’s death. The old ex- 
positors adopted the supposition that Amaziah 
spent the 15 years after Joash’s death in retire- 
ment and contempt, as a deposed king, and that 
the conspiracy was a consequence of his disgrace- 
ful defeat (ver. 19), There is no ground for such 
an hypothesis, however, for if the conspiracy had 
been formed after that defeat, it would not have 
been 15 years before it was consummated. The 
chronicler says (chap. xxv. 27): ‘‘ Now, after the 
time that Amaziah did turn away from following 
the Lord (7. ¢, from the time when he, after the 
victory over the Edomites, brought their gods back 
to Jerusalem with him, 2 Chron. xxv. 14), they 
made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem.” This 
time was before the war with Joash and the great 
defeat; it is only intended to assert that the un- 
fortunate end of Amaziah was a punishment for 
his apostasy. The conspiracy must have had some 
other especial cause which is not stated. Accord- 
ing to Thenius, who explains all the people of Ju- 
dah (ver. 21) to mean the whole military force, it 
was aconspiracy of the army. It may be, however, 
that a general dissatisfaction arose among the peo- 
ple from other causes, and that this finally led to 
the conspiracy.—Lachish was originally a royal 
city of the Canaanites in the lowlands of southern 
Palestine. Joshua conquered it, and afterwards 
gave it to the tribe of Judah (Jos. x. 31; xv. 39). 
Rehoboam fortified it against the Philistines (2 
Chron, xi. 9). Amaziah fled to this place, proba- 
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bly because he could easily flee across the frontiet 
from there if the necessity should arise. The con- 
spirators seem to have followed upon his heels, 
According to ver. 20 it is probable that they brought 
the slain king back to Jerusalem in his own royal 
chariot. _ 

Ver. 21. And all the people of Judah took, 
&e. It is remarkable that, in this case also, the 
conspirators did not take one of their own number 


jand make him king, but, as in chap. xii. 22, they 


adhered to the succession of the house of David. 
It is doubtful whether Azariah was the oldest son 
of Amaziah, for it is most probable that the latter, 
at the age of 54, when he died, left sons older 
than this boy of 16 years. The expression 3m)? 


appears to imply that they chose this boy on ac- 
count of some peculiar characteristics —The new 
king is called here and in chap. xv. 1, 6, 7, 8, 17, 


23, 27, ANY; on the contrary, in chap. xv. 13, 31, 


32, 34, as in the Chronicle (except 1 Chron. iii. 12), 
[and in Isai. i. 1; vi. 1; Hos. i. 1; Amos i. 1; 
Zach. xiv.'5], he is called ANYY. Against the ex- 


planation that Ty is an error of the copyist, 
arising from the similarity of the 4 and the 4, is 
the consideration that the error, if it be an error, 
is repeated so often. ‘We must rather suppose 
that the king really had both these names, which 
are very closely connected” (Keil). [In the ed. of 
1865, he says that they are used ‘ promiscu- 
ously.”] Vatablus: duo nomina habutt affinia: For- 
titudo Domini, et Auxilium Domini. [The two 
names are at least very nearly equivalent in ety- 
mological meaning: 7A (he whose) Help (is) 
Jehovah; Fy (he whose) Strength (is) Jehovah. 
Bertheau calls attention to a similar case. In 
1 Chron. xxy. 4, among the sons of Heman, is one 
who is called Uzziel. A comparison of the names 
in the subsequent repetition shows that he is the 
person called Azareel in ver.18—W.G.8S.] This. 
is quite possible in view of the frequency with 
which names are changed in the Orient. The 
name Uzziah seems to have been generally used 
after his accession to the.throne (see the places 
where it occurs in the later prophets, which are 
quoted above).—Ver. 22. On Hiath, see note on 
1 Kings ix. 26. ither Amaziah did not push for- 
ward as far as this important port of commerce, in 
his expedition against the Edomites, or else he 
was unable to retain possession of it after his de- 
feat by Joash, at Beth Shemesh; but Kdom was not 
a valuable possession for Judah except as it in- 
volved the possession of Hlath. That the new 
king took this city aud “built” it, that is, either 
extended it or strengthened it, was a most im- 
portant event for the kingdom, and especially for 
his own authority. That is why it is here men- 
tioned by anticipation at the beginning of his — 
reign, whereas his further history is not given 
until later, in chap. xv. 1-7. We cannot infer 
from the clause: after that the king slept with 
his fathers, that Azariah undertook this expedi- 
tion ‘‘at once” (Thenius), and advanced victo- 
riously to Elath, for he was, at the time of his 
accession, a boy of 16 years. However, it may 
well have been in the early part of his reign, 
[This clause is very enigmatical. No satisfactory 
explanation of it has ever been offered. It 1s said 
that a certain king died, another succeedid, and 
when the author goes on to mention the acts of 
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the latter's reign, he says that he did a certain 
thing after the (former) king was dead. It is either 
a most ille and meaningless statement, or else it 
has a significance which has not yet been per- 
ceived. Itis difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
it alludes to the fact that Azariah was made king 
after his father was captured by Jehoash, aud be- 
fore he was released, and that he did dds after his 
father’s release and death. This would account 
for Azariah’s youth at the time he was made king. 
Ver. 22 would then follow ver. 14 in the connec- 
tion of the narrative. In view of the form and 
substance of the intervening verses this is not at 
all impossible. After ver. 14 the author goes on 
to tell (a) what became of Jehoash, (2) what be- 
came of Amaziah, (c) what the people of Judah did 
after their king was captured (ver. 22). The im- 
mediate release of Amaziah by Jehoash rests only 
upon the authority of Josephus. In connection 
with this the other remarkable datum in ver. 17 
may be noticed: Amaziah lived 15 years after 
Joash. (It is worth noticing that it does not say 
that he reigned.) Mwald understands this to mean 
that he lived as a captive, and was finally released 
by Jeroboam; but he does not suppose that Aza- 
riah was made king until after his father’s assassi- 
nation. This would leave Judah kingless for 15 
years, and force us to assume that its king was 
assassinated as soon as he was released. If, how- 
‘ever, we suppose that, after Amaziah was taken 
away captive, his son was made king; that when 
Amaziah was released and returned to Judah, he 
was not welcome there; and that the conspiracy 
was formed to remove him, we have a consistent 
theory throughout. With regard, then, to the 
chronology: Chap. xv. 1 says that Azariah be- 
eame kine in the 27th of Jerob. II. This is incon- 
sistent with every other chronological datum, and 
is universally sacrificed (see the Comm. on the 
verse). Zachariah’s accession in the 38th of Aza- 
riah would fix Azariah’s accession in the 3d or 
4th of Jeroboam, if we hold fast 41 years as the 
duration of Jerohoam’s reign. If, as seems very 
probable, Joash died soon after he defeated and 
captured Amaziah, then the people of Judah 
waited 3 or 4 years for the release of their king, 
and when this did not take place, they made Aza- 
riah king. Amaziah lived 11 years longer, was 
released, returned, and was assassinated, and Aza- 
riah was 27 years old when he took Elath. This 
construction is consistent with all the texts. The 


“99 years” in xiv. 2, cover the period from Ama- |. 


ziah’s accession to his death, and the “15 years” 
in ver. 17 hold good. Azariah reigned for 52 
years from the date of his coronation, or 41 years 
from the date of his futher’s death. In the text his 
coronation is recognized as the true beginning of 
his reign, and the dates for the accession of Zacha- 
riah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, and 
Jotham, are all consistent therewith. Against 
this construction is the strong consideration that 
the circumstances are not more distinctly nar- 
rated. We have no mention of Amaziah’s release 
at all. There are also difficulties connected with 
the chronology, but these confront us in any case. 
They can only be removed by arbitrary changes, 
and these changes can only be based upon conjec- 
ture. Eyery time that I have re-examined the 
chronology of this period the suspicion has been 
revived in my mind that the error, which undoubt- 
_ edly inheres in it at this point, is to be sought in 





the duration ascribed to the reign of Amaziah, al- 
though the chronologies almost all alter the data * 
in regard to Jeroboam or Azariah. It may be 
that the clue to the solution of the difficulty lies in 
the captivity of Amaziah.—W. G. S.] 

Ver, 23. In the fifteenth year of Amaziah, 
&e. This statement agrees with that in ver. 1 and 
in ver 17. Amaziah ruled 29 years; 14 with Joash 
of Israel, and 15 with his son Jeroboam II. The 
further statement, however, that Jeroboam reigned 
for 41 years, is contradicted by chap. xv. 8, which 
says that the son and successor of Jeroboam, 
Zachariah, came to the throne in the 38th year of 
Azariah (Uzziah). Now if Jeroboam reigned wit 
Amaziah for 15 years, and then 38 years mora 
with Azariah, his entire reien was not 41 but 53 
years, or if, as is probable, the 15 years and the 38 
years were uot all complete (see Pt. IL, p. 86), then 
51 years. As all the chronologers agree that Za- 
churiah’s accession cannot be placed earlier than tho 
38th of Azariah, it is generally assumed, in order 
to account for the difference between 41 and 51 
years, that an interregnum or anarchy of 10 years 
took place after the death of Jeroboam (Keil and 
others). But, according to chap. xiv. 29, Zacha- 
riah followed his father Jeroboam, not after an in- 
terval of 10 or 11 years, but immediately after his 
death. Moreover there is not the slightest sign, in 
the history, of any period of anarchy, thoneh such 
a period must certainly have been marked by some 
important incidents, and we may not make history 
in order to account for a single inconsistent chro- 
nological statement. According to Hos. i. 1, that 
prophet labored under Jeroboam IT., and also under 
Hezekiah, who did not come to the throne until 
727 B.c. Now, if Jeroboam only reigned 41 years, 
from 823 to 782, Hosea must have labored as a 
prophet publicly before 782:and after 727, that is, 
for over 60 years; but this hardly seems possible. 
But if Jeroboam reigned 51 years, 823-772, then 
still [losea's public work covers the great but not 
impossible time of 50 years. Jor all these reasons 
we are compelled to conclude, with Thenius. that 
there is an error here in copying the letters which 
designate the numbers (¥) = 41 for ¥)—51), and 
that the latter would be the correct number. 
Wolff (see Pt. I1., p. 89), with whose other com- 
binations we do “not agree, considers the number 
41 incorrect, and reckons the years of the reign of 
Jeroboam II. at 52. [See bracketed note on ver. 
22. ; 

Ven 25. He restored the coast of Israel, 
&e, As in 1 Kings viii. 65; Amos vi. 2. 14, Ha- 
math, by which we must understand not a city 
merely, but also a district of Syria (2 Kings xxiii. 
33; xxv. 21), is here used to designate the north- 
ern boundary of Palestine. The sea of the plain 
is the Dead Sea (Deut. iii. 17; Jos. iii. 16), the 
ordinary designation of the southern boundary of 
Palestine, east of the Jordan, which is more defi- 
nitely marked on the frontier of Moab by the brook 
Arnon which flows into the Dead Sea (Isai. xvi. 2). 
[Cf also Amos vi. 14.] Jonah: is the well-known 
prophet (Jon. i. 1) from the city of Gath-Hepher, 
which lay in the territory of Zebulon (Jos. xix, 
13). This oracle does not lose any of its historical 
value from the fact that it is not to be found in 
the “Book of Jonah” which we possess. It is 
incomprehensible how Menzel could suppose that 
the book of Jonah ‘contains this prophecy in a 
metaphorical form, although not directly.” Others, 
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as Hitzig and Knobel, think that Isaiah xv. and 
* xvi. contains the oracle of Jonah here referred to, 
an hypothesis which rests upon a very weak 
basis.—In vers. 26 and 27 it is explained how it 
came about that the frontiers were restored by a 
king who still maintained the worship of Jero- 
boam’s calves. The ground for this lay in Jeho- 
vah’s pity for His chosen people. He had not yet 
declared that He would blot it out for its apos- 
tasy. He helped it out of the deep distress into 
which it had been brought by the Syrians (chap. 
xiii. 3, 7), and prospered it to an extent which was 
no longer to be expected or hoped for; for, though 
Jehoash had recovered all the lost cities on this 
side of the Jordan, yet all the territory beyond the 
river was still in the hands of the Syrians. Jero- 
boam was the one who recovered it. On WSY 


and ay see note on 1 Kings xiv. 10; of Deut. 
Xxxii. 36.—In ver. 28, 37 cannot be translated 
otherwise than as in ver. 25: he brought back. 
Ewald desires to strike out nam and then to 
read bya instead of bend: ‘“‘ He recovered 
Damascus and Hamath for Nariel? These changes 
are as violent as they are unnecessary. mind is 


a periplirasis for the genitive, because the proper 
names do not admit of any form for the stat. const. 


(Keil, Thenius), and 3 before Sy means ¢o or 


for. As, however, neither the cities nor the dis- 
tricts of Tamath and Damascus ever belonged to 
Judah or Israel, it is impossible to say, in the 
strict sense of the words, that he brought them 
back. David had, indeed, once conquered a part 
of Syria (Damascus, 2 Sam. viii. 5 and 6), and 
Solomon had conquered a part of Hamath (2 
Chron. viii. 3, 4). It was these districts, which 
had long before made themselves independent of 
any authority of Israel, which Jeroboam recoy- 
ered. The sense is then: Jeroboam re-established 
the frontiers of the kingdom as they had once 
been under David and Solomon, 7. e., at the most 
flourishing period of the kingdom. 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The reign of Amaziah had, in general, the 


same course as that of his father Joash (chap. 12).. 


‘““We see the same good beginning, the same bad 
progress, and the same sad and terrible ending in 
the case of Amaziah as in that of Joash” (Schiier). 
The text itself affirms this by the words: ‘‘ He did 
in all things like as Joash his father had done” 
(ver. 3.). The reasons why he clung, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, to the lawful worship of 
Jehovah, were rather external and traditional than 
the resnlt of an internal conviction. He may have 
seen that this was necessary for the maintenance 
of his authority, just as the kings of Israel consid- 
ered it necessary for political reasons to maintain 
the worship of Jeroboam’s calf-images. It certainly 
was not an affair of the heart with him (2 Chron. 
xxv. 2). ‘‘He was a soldier with all his heart, and 
he was nothing more” (Calw. Bibel). .He wanted 
mnilitary glory, and therefore, immediately after his 
accession to the throne, he collected a large army, 
and also hired mercenaries from Israel (2 Chron. 


, 





—— 


xxv. 5 and 6). The Edomites had not provoked in 
any way the attack upon themselves; it was purely 
an expedition for conquest. The brilliant victory 
which he won made him arrogant, and intensified 
his thirst for war, so that he, in haughty self-con- 
fidence and without external occasion, challenged 
Israel to war, and insisted even when the latter put 
aside the challenge and warned him to give up his 
plan. His arrogance was severely punished; he 
was subjected to a humiliation such as no kine of 
Judah had experienced, not even his father Joash, 
The Chronicler represents this as a divine judgment 
upon him because he introduced the worship of the 
gods of Edom into Judah upon his return from the 
expedition, and repelled haughtily the warning of 
a prophet against this course (2 Chron. xxv. 14-16). 
There is no occasion at all to doubt this story, as 
Thenius does, because it ‘is intended to put in 
pragmatic form the theocratic explanation of the 
unfortunate result of the war with Israel.” Neither 
is it contradictory to ver. 3. The idea that divine 
judgments follow upon idolatry and the worship of 
false gods is one which runs through the entire 
Old Testament economy; it is not peculiar to the 
Chronicler, but was held also by the author of the 
Books of Kings, and, indeed, by all the Old Testa- 
ment writers. Amaziah’s unfortunate and shame- ~ 
ful end showed that it was not enough for a king 
of Judah to observe the law for mere external and 
political reasons, but that he fulfilled his calling 
only when he, like David, clung to Jehovah “with 
all his heart.” 

2. It has been regarded as a proof of extraordi- 
nary humanity on the part of Amaziah that, al- 
though he put to death, upon his accession, the mur- 
derers of his father, nevertheless he spared their sons 
and relatives, contrary to the course which was 
commonly pursued in such cases (Curtius 6, 11: 
Lege caulum erat, ut propingut eorum, qui regi insi- 
diati cum tpsis necarentur. Cf. Cic. ad Brut. 15). 
“We see,” says Kisenlohr (Das Volk Israel, IL. s. 
203), ‘that there was a remarkable development 
and growth of moral feeling in the nation, and that 
a humane and generous culture gradually sup- 
planted the former harshness. We are forced to 
recognize this movement in spite of exceptional in- 
stances to the contrary, and we see that it went 
hand in hand with the decay of the more rigid and 
formal conception of moral relations, and with the 
growth of amore expanded moral vision.” But there 
are no signs of any progress in humanity at this 
period. On the contrary, we are rather forced to 
infer from the oracles of the prophets Amos and 
Hosea, that it was a time of rudeness and violence. 
As for Amaziah, it is impossible to speak of any 
humane disposition in a man who, after killing 
10,000 Kdomites in battle, proceeded to throw from 
a rock 10,000 more who had been captured alive 
(2 Chron. xxv. 11, 12). The author only means 
to say that Amaziah, in the beginning of his reign, 
was guided by the precepts of the Law, and that 
he obeyed them also in regard to the punishment 
of those concerned in the murder of his father, and 
their children. This law came from Moses, ana 
was not the product of a later and (as is asserted) 
more humane time. This is not disproved by the 
fact that the precept in question is contained in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, for that book did not repeal 
or abolish former statutes, it only renewed and ex- 
tended them. Hitzig is decidedly in error when he 
says, on Jerem. xxxi. 29 (¢f. Ezek. xyiii. 2 sq.); “The 
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punishme:.t of the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, a legal institution of the old covenant, is, ac- 
cording to ver. 29, repealed. This repeal is accom- 
plished (ver. 31) by abolishing the entire former 
eovenant.” In the places cited, the prophets Jere- 
miah and Hzekiel are attacking the popular error 
that God had left the guilty parents unpunished, 
and was now punishing the children for their sins 
(ef. Havernick on Ezekiel xviii.). The author of this 
passage in Kings is not speaking of God’s punish- 
ment of men, but of the punishment of the sons of 
the murderers by the king, 7. e., by the civil power. 
The civil punishment of the sons of wrong-doers 
for the crimes of their fathers was abolished, not 
in the time of Ezekiel or Jeremiah, but by the 
law of Moses. Amaziah’s conduct was not dic- 
tated by thirst for vengeance against the fathers, 
nor by humane pity for the sons. It was rather a 
simple act of justice, in which he behaved, both 
towards the fathers (Ex. xxi. 12; Levit. xxiv. 17), 
and towards the sons (Deut. xxiv. 16), according to 
the Law. 

[The question of the degree of humanity to be 
aseribed to Amaziah is of little importance. It is 
certain that his conduct was very different from 
that which was observed on all the changes of 
dynasties in Israel, and by Athaliah in Judah, 
These events were marked by the wholesale blood- 
shed which was common in similar cases elsewhere 
in the Orient. The author of the book of Kings 
ascribes this action of the king to his loyalty to 
the law of Moses, 7. e., Deuteronomy. The bearing 
of the text on the question of the time of composi- 
tion of the book of Deuteronomy is plain. If the 
author is correct in his explanation of Amaziah’s 
conduct, then the Book of Deuteronomy was in ex- 
istence at this time. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the general evidence for the time of composi- 
tion of that book, but the evidence of this verse 
ean only be avoided by supposing that the author 
carried back to Amaziah the ideas of a book which 
was written 150 years after his death, but before 
the time when the Book of Kings was written, 
or else that this verse was put in by the com- 
piler. Those who maintain the late origin of 
Deuteronomy are divided between these explana- 
tions.—The idea that God punishes the sins of the 
fathers upon the children is certainly found in the 
Mosaic Law (lxod. xx. 5; Deut. v. 9), and it is a 
simple fact of observation and experience, both in 
history and in private life. This is at once a proof 
and a consequence of the solidarity of the human 
race. No man can commit an action which will 
not have greater or less effect upon his contempo- 
raries and upon succeeding generations. Those 
on whom the punishment falls complain of injus- 
tice in this order of things, as the Jews did who 
had to bear the captivity, while their fathers, who 
had incurred the penalty, had lived in luxury and 
sin and died in peace, at home. Against them the 
_ prophets maintained the justice of God in his deal- 
ings with individuals, and the responsibility of 
each for his own sins only. This was, undeniably, 
a modification or explanation of Deut. v. 9.  Jere- 
miah (xxxi. 29 sq.) represents it as a new covenant 
which is to take the place of tlhe old. Deut. xxiv. 16 
is entirely different. It forbids, plainly and most 
justly, that men shall imitate the course of nature, 
which entails upon the children the consequences 
of the father’s sins, by inflicting upon children phy- 
sical punishment for their fathers’ crimes. The 





latter alone comes into the discussion of Amaziah’s 
conduct.—W. G. 8.] 

3. The representation of king Joash which is 
here given us supplements essentially the portrait 
of him which we had in the last chapter. The man- 
ner in which he here repels Amaziah’s challenge 
is not by any means a well-meant warning; it is 
rather calculated to exasperate him, and to stimu- 
late his thirst for war still further. It bears wit- 
ness, not to faith and trust in God, but to great 
self-confidence and arrogance. The old spirit of 
Kphraim appears here again, and, pluming itself 
upon superior numbers, and external greatness and 
power, looks down contemptuously upon Judah, 
The parable of the cedar of Lebanon and the briar- 
bush at its feet is a piece of genuine oriental bom- 
bast, for which Joash had the less ground inas- 
much as all that part of Israel beyond Jordan wag 
still in the hands of the Syrians, and Israel wag 
altogether in a distressed condition from which 
Jeroboam IT. was the first to relieve it (ver. 26), 
Moreover, Joash did not bear in mind that fire can 
go forth, even out of a briar, and consume the ce- 
dars of Lebanon (Judges ix. 15). For the rest, Jo- 
ash sustained himself here as a valiant soldier; he 
did not wait for Amaziah to attack him, but took 
the initiative himself, pushed on to the neighbor- 
hood of Amaziah’s capital, inflicted upon him a 
signal defeat, and took him captive. We are not 
told why he did not put him to death, and, after 
taking Jerusalem, put an end to the kingdom of 
Judah, as Nebuchadnezzer afterwards did (chap. 
xxv.). It can hardly have been from magnanimity 
that he took the captive king with him to Jerusa- 
lem, left him upon the throne, and contented him- 
self with hostages. It is more natural to suppose 
that he did this from arrogance. The ‘‘ cedar” 
treated the “‘briar” with contempt, and let him go 
as beneath fear. Nevertheless he took hostages 
as security. We have to recognize here a dispen- 
sation of Him who meant indeed to humble Ama- 
ziah (2 Chron, xxv. 20), but who would not permit 
that Israel should become master of Judah. 

4, Jeroboam If. reigned, even if we take the 
number 41 to be correct, longer than any other 
king of Israel. The history of his reign is given 
here very concisely, and, with the exception of the 
incidental mention, Amos vii. 10, we have no fur- 
ther information. Besides the fact that he, like all 
his predecessors, maintained the worship of the 
ealf-images, we are only told in regard to him that 
God, according to the prophecy of Jonah, through 
him rescued Israel from its bitter distress, and 
that he restored the frontiers of the country as 
they had existed under David and Solomon. The 
complete defeat of the Syrians, and the expulsion 
of these arch-enemies, who had brought the king- 
dom to the verge of ruin, had the most important 
consequences. These events took place early in the 
reign of Jeroboam, and they show us Jeroboam as the 
most able and energetic of the kings of Israel. The 
latter part of his reign seems to have passed away 
without any decisive events. It was a time of 
peace and quiet, in which, as chap. xiii. 5 says, 
“The children of Israel dwelt ir. their tents as be- 
fore,” and the people enjoyec. the fruit of the vic- 
tory over the Syrians... It follows that Jeroboam 
was not only a valiant soldier, but also a prudent 





ruler, who understood how to use the time of peace 
so as to raise the material condition of his people. 
From the prophecies of the contemporary prophets 
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Amos and Hosea, it is evident that the kingdom 
had then attained a state of prosperity such as it 
had never before enjoyed (cf, Amos vi. 4-6; iii. 15; 
Hos. xii. 8). The deep depravity of the people, 
however, appeared just at this time, for, instead of 
being led, by God’s bountiful goodness, to repent- 
ance, they were stimulated to pride, so that Hosea 
said: “According to their pasture, so were they 
filled,” &e. (Hos. xiii. 6). Not only did the worship 
of the calf-images gontinue, but also the worship 
of false gods increased (Hos. iv. 12, 17; viii. 4; xi. 
2; xiii. 2). A shocking corruption of morals found 
entrance at the same time: luxury, debauchery, 
shameless licentiousness, injustice, violence, false- 
hood, and deceit of all kinds (Amos ii. 6 sq.; 111. 9; 
v. 12; vi. 4-7; Hos. iv. 1, 2, 18), sothat the king- 
dom went on from the height of its prosperity, only 
the more surely, towards its final downfall. (See 
the next chapter.) In so far, the time of Jeroboam 
was a turning point in the history of Israel. It 
gave the proof that this nation could better endure 
misfortune and oppression of every kind than 
earthly glory and prosperity; therefore the Lord 
alowed it, for its own salvation, to fall from its 
position as an independent nation (chap. xvii. 6 sq.). 

5. The prophet Jonah, who foretold the victory 
of Jeroboam over the Syrians, and the restoration 
of the ancient boundaries by him, must have ap- 
peared in the early part of his reign. He is the 
first of the line of prophets who not only spoke 
(preached), but also wrote down ‘their prophecies. 
A new phase of prophecy begins with him, so that 
in this respect also the reign of Jeroboam was ‘most 
important for the history of redemption. Up to 
this point the activity of the class of prophets of 
whom [lijah and Elisha were the chief, was espe- 
cially [and almost exclusively] directed to the pres- 
ent, and aimed to bring about a return from the 
worship of the calves, and from idolatry, to the 
fundamental law of Israel. They seized upon 
events and circumstances, not so much by their 
teaching and preaching, as by their acts, and their 
acts were signs, that is, they were acts which 
transmitted a divine revelation. ‘Sinee now,” as 
Hasse (Geschichte des Alten Bundes, s. 110 sq.) re- 
marks, ‘the house of Jehu, which owed every- 
thing to the prophets, also failed to return to the 
original purity of the Israclitish constitution, and 
since it persevered in its idolatry even under Jero- 
boam II., who no Jonger had any foreign enemy to 
fear, eyery hope of a reformation in the northern 
kingdom had to be given up, and the prophets 
could no longer hope to accomplish anything there 
by actual interference [7. @., by such acts as the de- 
posing of one dynasty and the institution of an- 
other. Even that extreme measure had failed in 
the ease of the house of Jeliu]; they could only 
allow the evil to go on toits consummation. They, 
therefore, gradually withdrew from the direction 
of affairs, and regarded it as their only remaining 
task to make known to this stubborn and_hard- 
hearted generation the judgement which it was 
bringing down upon itself. Just at the time, there- 
fore. when the northern kingdom was at the very 
height of its glory, Amos and Hosea proclaimed to 
it its approaching ruin, and, because Judah had 
also been tainted by the, contagion of apostasy, 
Joel also appeared there at the same time, as her- 
ald of the coming judgment. This judgment could 
not, of course, arrest the higher destiny of Israel. 


Therefore the prophets saw beyond it a new and 
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purified Israel arise, and form a united kingdom 
under a sceptre of the house of David, which 
should embrace the heathen also. The Messianic 
kingdom, therefore, rose up more and more dis- 
tinctly as the end and aim of the entire develop 
ment, as the true kingdom of God, and promises 
of this kingdom were joined with threats of judg- 
ment. Now for the first time did prophecy become 
truly prophecy—that is, a vision of coming salvation 
which stretched forward into and anticipated the 
future; and where the prophets had hitherto made 
use of word of mouth only, in order to influence 
the present, and their immediate surroundings, ° 
they now made use of writing, because coming 
generations also were to learn what they had re- 
ceived into their souls.” Instead of recognizing a 
turning-point in the history of the prophetic insti- 
tution at the time of Jeroboam, Ewald asserts 
(Gesch, iii. s. 565 sq. 3d ed. 607 sq.) that there was 
a ‘complete dissolution of the ancient prophetic in- 
stitution” at that time. ‘*The entire school (of 
Elijah and Elisha) degenerated, and moved, not 
forwards, but backwards.” The cause of this was 
that “the violent and imperious character which 
clung to all the old kind of prophecy, but especially 
to its developments in the northern kingdom, could 
no longer be maintained over agaiust the crown. 
The bow was stretched too hard—it had to break. 
A new form of the prophetical institution 
now arose. This did not aim to be an in- 
dependent power in the kingdom, to exercise a 
control which admitted of no contradiction, to set 
up and to depose kings,” &., &c. This theory 
rests upon the erroneous premise mentioned above 
(Jist., § 7, on Chap. ix.), that the ancient propheti- 
cal institution stood opposed to the crowi as one 
independent power to another, and that they strove 
for the mastery, whereas the former was only a 
divinely appointed corrective for the latter. If we 
were to charge any of the prophets with violent 
and imperious behavior, this charge wouid fall first 
of all upon the new order of them, Hosea and 
Amos for instance, in comparison with whose 
words those of Elijah and Elisha sound mild and 
gentle. Jeremiah, who came still later, was called 
to the prophetic office with the words: “See, I 
have this day set thee over the nations and over 
the kingdoms, to root out and to pull down,” &e. 
(Jerem. i. 10; ef. xviii. 7), The development of the | 
prophetical institution stands in exact relation to 
the history of Israel, and is conditioned upon it. 
Tt does not break off with Elisha, who died under 
Jeroboam’s predecessor, The word-prophets stand 
upon the shoulders of the deed-prophets, and carry 
on the work which they had founded and begun. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-20. The Reign of Amaziah. (a) The 
good beginning, vers. 1-7; (0) the deterioration 
as it advanced, vers. 8-14; (c) the sad ending, © 
vers. 17-20.—Ver. 3. In cases like that of Amaziah, 
where faith is not completely and sincerely an 
affair of the heart (2 Chron. xxv. 2), it has no firm 
foundation and is quickly overwhelmed, either by 
unbelief or by superstition, A half-and-half dis- 
position in what is good is a bridge which leads to 
what is evil—In sacred and spiritual affairs we 
have not to ask, how did our fathers do? but, how 
would God have us do? Because Amaziah only 
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did as his father had done, he finally fared as his 
father had fared.—Vers. 5 and 6. The civil author- 


‘ity does not carry the sword in vain, but it is an 


avenger to inflict punishment upon him who does 
wickedly (Rom. xiii. 4). It is as much a sin to 
leave the guilty unpunished as to punish the inno- 
cent. Right and justice are distorted by both 
eourses. Where regicides are allowed to go un- 
punished, out of pity or weakness, there all justice 
ceases. The throne [and the civil authority] are not 
established by weak concessions, but by righteous- 
ness (Prov. xvi. 12).—Although the faults of the 
fathers are not nowadays visited upon the chil- 
dren, yet it is not rare that the son suffers from 
enmity which his father incurred. 

Vers. 7-14. Pride goes before a Fall. (a) Ama- 
ziah’s arrogance; (b) his fall—Ver. 7. Victory 
cometh from the Lord (Proy. xxi. 31). If Amaziah 
had seen and believed this, he would have given 
to God the honor, and would have humbled him- 
self; but he ascribed the victory to himself and to 
his own power, and so became haughty and arro- 
gant (Jerem. xvii. 5, 7)—TlHxtraordiuary success in 
our undertakings is a great temptation to arro- 
gance (WUrRT. SumM.: Those must be strong legs 
which can support great good fortune and pros- 
perity). God blesses our undertakings in order 
that we may become, not haughty, but humble 
(Gen. xxxii. 10 and 11). Every undue self-exalta- 
tion robs us of the blessing again. Paul labored 
with greater success than any other of the apos- 
tles, but he was so far from proudly exalting his 
heart on this account that he called himself the 
least of the apostles, and said: ‘By the grace of 
God Iam what Iam” (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10).—Ver. 8. 
To commence a war from mere lust for war and 
victory is an abomination in the sight of God. 
Quarrelsomeness among common people is thie 
same as love of war among kings. The word of 
God says: “ Follow peace with all men” (Ileb. xii. 
14), and: “If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with ‘all men” (Rom. xii, 18).— 
Vers. 9 and 10. As you shout, so will the echo be. 
He who over-estimates his own strength, and 
pushes himself forward into the charge of things 
which he is not capable of managing, must not be 
surprised if he is contemptuously corrected. ‘The 
warning to “ Enjoy your victory (which you have 
already won) and stay at home!” belongs justly to 
vanity and self-exaltation He who desires to cor- 
rect another for his arrogance must take good care 
not to fall into the same fault himself. Blame and 
complaint for the pride and arrogance of others 
often come from hearts which exalt themselves too 
much.—Do not parade your wisdom and strength, 
if you really possess them. The Lord breaks down 
even the cedars of Lebanon (Ps. xxix. 5: ef. Isai. 
ii. 12, 13). Little David, when he comes in the 
might of the Lord, is a match for the giant Goliath. 
—Ver. 11. When the humiliating truth is spoken 
oxt with scorn and derision, although it is in itself 
beneficial, yet it only exasperates and embitters, 
insteal of leading to self-knowledge. As a bee 








sucks honey even out of a poisonous flower, sa 
also a sincere and truth-loving soul will win even 
from the scorn and mockery of its enemies some: 
thing good and beneficial for itself—Arrogance 
and love of honor make men deaf to every warn- 
ing and incapable of considering what is really 
best for them. But he who will not hear must 
feel.—Vers. 11-14. The defeat and fall of Amaziak 
proclaim loudly: (a) ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruo- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall” (Prov. xvi 
18). ‘*The stone falls back upon the head of him 
who casts it into the air” (Sir. xxvii. 28). (0) He 
who desires too much, loses even that which he 
already has; therefore, ‘“ Godliness with content- 
ment is great gain” (1 Tim. vi. 6).—Vers. 13-16. 
“What is a man profited,” &c. (Matt. xvi. 26). 
Joash won a great battle, took the king prisoner, 
conquered Jerusalem, and came back to Samaria 
crowned with glory and laden with gold and silver; 
but the best thing, the God who was yet wor- 
shipped and honored in Judah, he did not bring. 
Me remained in the sins of Jeroboam until his 
end.—Vers. 17-20. It is the great grace of God 
when a long time is given to a man who has 
sinned grievously in order that he may make good 
again the harm which his sins have done, but then 
the re sponsibility is all the heavier when the limit- 
ed time expires. There stands written on the tomb- 
stone of Amaziah by the finger of God this great 
and eternal truth: “God will resist the proud!” 

Vers. 23-29. See Histor. and Lth.—V ers. 25-27, 
Israel’s deep misery (Jer. ii. 19), and God’s great 
pity (Ps. ciii. 10; Hos. xi. 8).—Wirr. Summ.: 
Our faithful God helps us out of trouble according 
to His great compassion, even when we have not 
deserved it of Him, but often not until our distress 
has reached the highest pitch and no help is to be 
expected from any other quarter.—When God not 
only helps us out of trouble which we have not 
deserved, but also gives us besides what we never 
could have hoped for or expected, He thereby says 
to us: ‘IT have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked,” &e. (Hzek. xxxiii. 11; Rom. ii. 4).—Ver. 
25. In times of need and calamity God provides 
faithful servants who bear witness to his pity and 
call men’s attention to the one thing needful. Well 
is it for those who listen to these voices and do 
not harden their hearts.—Vers. 28 and 29. Jero- 
boam had striven for the external prosperity of 
his people, and, when he died, he left the kingdom 
in a more flourishing condition than any previous 
king of Israel. For its spiritual welfare, however, 
he had done nothing. Calf-worship and the ser- 
vice of false gods had continued, and a moral rot- 
tenness had found entrance, which brought the 
kingdom near to ruin. So has many a one, at his 
death, left to his children treasures which he had 
won by long labor and care, but those children 
have not been bred in the fear and love of God, 
and have not been tanght that ‘The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever” (1 John ii, 
17; 1 Peter i. 24 sq.). 
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THIRD SECTION. 


THE MONARCHY UNDER AZARIAH (UZZTAH) AND JOTHAM IN JUDAH, AND UNDER ZACHARIAH ANI 


OTHERS UNTIL HOSHEA, IN ISRAEL 


(2 Kings xv.—xvii.) 


A.—The reigns of Azariah and Jotham in Judah, and of Zachariah, Shallum, Menahem, 
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Pekahiah, and Pekah in Israel. 
Chap. xv. 1-38. (2 Chron. xxvi. and xxvii.). 


In the twenty and seventh year of Jeroboam king of Israel [,] began [omit 
began] Azariah son of Amaziah king of Judah to reign [became king].  Six- 
teen years old was he when he began to reign [became king], and he reigned 
two and fifty years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Jecholiah of 
Jerusalem, And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, accord- 
ing [like] to all that his father Amaziah had done; save that the high places 
were not removed; the people sacrificed and burnt incense still on the high 
places. And the Lord smote [touched] the king, so that he was a leper unto 
the day of his death, and dwelt in a several house [house of sickness]’, And 
Jotham the king’s son was over the house, judging the people of the land. And 
the rest of the acts of Azariah, and all that he did, are they not written in the 
book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? So Azariah slept with his 
fathers; and they buried him with his fathers in the city of David: and Jotham 
his son reigned in his stead. 

In the thirty and eighth year of Azariah king of Judah did Zachariah the son 
of Jeroboam reign over Israel in Samaria six months. And he did thut which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord, as his fathers had done: he departed not from 
the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. And Shallum 
the son of Jabesh conspired against him, and smote him before the people’, and 
slew him, and reigned in his stead. And the rest of the acts of Zachariah, 
behold, they are written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel. 
This was the word of the Lord which he spake unto Jehu, saying, Thy sons 
shall sit on the throne of Israel unto the fourth generation. And so it came to 
pass. 

Shallum the son of Jabesh began to reign [became king] in the nine and thirtieth 
year of Uzziah king of Judah; and he reigned a full month in Samaria. For 
| And] Menahem the son of Gadi went up from Tirzah, and came to Samaria, and 
smote Shallum the son of Jabesh in Samaria, and slew him, and reigned in his 
stead. And the rest of the acts of Shallum, and his conspiracy which he made, 
behold, they ave written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel. 
Then Menahem [starting from Tirzah] smote® Tiphsah, and all that were there- 
in, and the coasts [environs] thereof from Tirzah [omit from Tirzah]: because 
they opened not to him’, therefore he smote @¢; and all the women’ therein that 
were with child he ripped up. 

In the nine and thirtieth year of Azariah king of Judah began [om began] 
Menahem the son of Gadi to reign [became king] over Israel, and. reigned ten 
years in Samaria, And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord: 
he departed not all his days [om all his days] from the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. And [In his days—omit And] Pul the king 
of Assyria came against the land: and Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand 
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20 And Menahem exacted [imposed] the money of [upon] Israel, even of [upon— 
omit even of | all the mighty men of wealth, of [upon] each man fifty shekels of 
silver, to give to the king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria turned back, and 

21: stayed not there in the land. And the rest of the acts of Menahem, and all that 
he did, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Isracl f 

22 And Menahem slept with his fathers; and Pekahiah his son reigned in his stead. 

23 In the fiftieth year of Azariah king of Judah, Pekahiah the son of Menahem 
began to reign [became king] over Israel in Samaria, and reigned two years. 

24 And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord: he departed not from 

25 the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. But Pekah the 
son of Remaliah, a captain of his, conspired against him, and smote him in 
Samaria, in the palace [citadel] of the king’s house, [together] with Argob and 
Arieh, and with him [te Pekah there were| fifty men of the Gileadites: and he 

26 killed him, and reigned in his room. And the rest of the acts of Pekahiah, and 
all that he did, behold, they are written in the book of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israel. 

27 ‘In the two and fiftieth year of Azariah king of Judah, Pekah the son of 
Remaliah began to reign [became king] over Israel in Samaria, and bean 

28 twenty years. And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord: 1 
departed not from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 

29 sin. In the days of Pekah king of Israel came Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, 
and took Ijon, and Abel-beth- “maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, 
and Gilead, and Galilee,® all the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive to 

30 Assyria. And Hoshea the son of Elah made a conspiracy against Pekah the - 
of Remaliah, and smote him, and slew him, and reigned [became king] in his 

81 stead, in the twentieth year of Jotham the son of Uzziah. And the rest of the 
acts of Pek ah, and all that he did, behold, they ave written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Israel. 

32 In the second year of Pekah the son of Remaliah king of Israel began 
[omit began] Jotham the son of Uzziah king of Judah to reign [became king]. 

33 Five and twenty years old was he when he hegan to reign [became king], and 
he reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, And his mother’s name was Jerusha, 

34 the daughter of Zadok.. And he did that which was right in the sight of the 

35 Lord: he did according [like] to all that his father Uzziah had done. Howbeit 
the high places wer e not removed: the people sacrificed and burned incense still 
in the high places. He built the higher [upper] gate of the house of the Lord. 

36 Now the rest of the acts of Jotham, and all that he did, are they not written in 

87 the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? In those days the Lord 
began to send against Judah Rezin the king of Syria, and Pekah the son of 

38 Remaliah. And Jotham slept with his fathers, and’ was buried with his fathers 
in the city of David his father: and Ahaz his gon re eigned in his stead, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver, 5—[M van, for which 2 Chron. xxvi. 21 has man , is an abstract noun, “sickness.” Of. Ew. $165, a and 


6. MWANT NA therefore means house of sickness, hospital. So Gesen., Thenius, Bunsen, and others. Hengstenberg 


and Keil Snaarstand it to mean, * howse of freedom,” é. e., in which those dwell who are freed or released from human 
obligation, It is clear how ar tilicial and forced such an explanation is. Bihr (see Hweg. on the verse) takes it as the 
English translators did. “separate,” but wan, although it means free, comes to that idea from another side. Its 
rimary meaning is to be loosened. law, and so free from bonis. Hence, by a connection of thought which is often 
‘ound, it means, when applied to the body, having the natural eonserving forces weakened and relaxed. %. @., to be 
weuk, diseased, sick. There is here a certain sense of * free.” but not the one which is akin to separate. It is of 
the utmost importance, in following out the developments of the radical signification of a Hebrew root, not to depart 
Srom the true line of its development. The ramifications of different roots approach one another very often, at many 
points. It is all the more necessary not to pass over from one to the other. TWDANTA ND means “ house of sickness," 
a house belonging to the king, standing by itself, no doubt, as a matter of fact, and set apart as his residence under the 
circumstances of his disease.—W. @. S.1 


2 Ver, 10.—Before witnesses, or, in public, bap [lengthened from bap, (which form Ges. gives in the Z- W.-B,, 


and pronounces Qudddl) is to be pronounced Quobol (Béttcher, Ewald), and] is equivalent to the Chaldee D1) 
Dan, ii, 81; iii, 8,—Babr. 
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3 Ver. 16,—[Note the imperfect ie) after JN. 


dramatically the succession of events as they arose or came to pass. 
av te 16 —[nnpb is impersonal, “ because it was not opened,” 


the peep! e did not open the gates for him. 


Like the historical present it is used for graphic force, to follow 


Ew. § 134, b. 
or. “ because no opening was made,” 7. e. because 


Ver. 16.—[The art. with the suff. is very rare. See, however, Levit. xxvii. 23; Josh. vii. 213 viii. 88,—Kw. § 290. de. 


6 Vers, 29. —(ne" *}7}—Elsewhere i in the O. T. it is always called by by. 


It is not regarded as a fem. and hence 


the ultima is not ‘dbented though the plural has the form nibs »—Ew. § 173, h, 2 and 8, note 1. Béttcher sees in 


it a peculiarity of the “Ephraimitie ” Cialect (§ 34). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. In the twenty and seventh year of 
Jeroboam. This chronological statement, although 
it appears in all the versions and in the massoretic 
text, is inconsistent with chap. xiv. 2, 17, 23. Am- 
aziah the father of Uzzial ruled in all 29 years 
(xiv. 2), 14 years contemporaneously with Joash of 
Israel, and 15 years contemporaneously with his 
successor, Jeroboam IJ. (xiv. 17, 23). Amaziah 
therefore died, and his son Uzziah sueceeded him, 
in the 15th year of the reign of Jeroboam II., not 
in the 27th. In order to retain the number 27, it 
has been assumed that there was an interregnum 
of 11 or 12 years, although there is no mention of 
any such thing in the history. According to chap. 
xiv. 20,21, Uzziah succeeded immediately wpon 
the death of his father, and moreover, if this sup- 
position were to be adopted, we should have to al- 
ter all the other chronological statements in chaps. 
xiv. andxv. Cf the Buxcursus on the Chronology, 
below, after chap. xvii. Kvidently there has been 
an interchange of the numerical signs here, 72, 27, 
has been put for 99, 15, as Capellus and Grotius 
supposed, and asall the expositors, even including 
Keil and Von Gerlach, now assume. [Thenius, 
adopting this solution of the difficulty, calls atten- 
tion to the testimony which it bears to the anti- 
quity of the use of 1), instead of 73, to represent 
15. The latter being the abbreviation for Ay, was 
avoided, as is well known, when it should have oc- 
curred in the list of numerals to represent fifteen. If 
42 ever stood there, of course the inference is good, 
that, even at avery early time, the superstitious 
reverence for the name 7q\7° had gone so far as to 
produce this change in the mode of writing the 
number. In fact, however, the charge here from 
27 to 15 is purely arbitrary. It must be defended 
by considerations drawn from the context. . Any 
argument in its favor which is deduced from the 
greater or less resemblance of }D to 4% is of little 
value. Other letters would have as great or greater 
resemblance. We ought to understand that, when 

e abandon the text as it stands, we make arbi- 
trary changes, and we must justify them by criti- 
cal grounds. We only deceive ourselves when we 
imagine that there is a resemblance between the 
numerals in the text and. those we want to put 
there, and so persuade ourselves that we have 
found further support for our conjecture. That 
number must be put in the place of 27, which the 
best critical combinations require. The expositors 
almost all agree in reading 51 (53) for 41 as the 
duration of Jeroboam’s reign, and then in reading 
15 for 27 here, because Zachariah succeeded in 
Uzziah’s 38th. See, however, the bracketed note 
on chap. xiv. 22, and the Appendix on the Chronology. 
—W.G.S.] Azariah, or Uzziah, was devoted to 
the worship of Jehovah, as Amaziah was at the 
commencement of his reign; like him, however, he 








In form ‘abdyn is a perfect feminine. bunt, as the other 
form was Judaic, that is, classical, the punctuators did not aecent this as a feminine. 


Lehkrb. § 616, 3.—W. G. 8.] 


still permitted the worship upon the high places. 
See notes on chap. xiv. 3 and 4. The chronicler 
says that he sought Jehovah so long as the prophet 
Zachariah lived (2 Chron. xxvi. 5). [The chroni- 
cler does not charge him with idolatry at all. He 
accounts for his leprosy by telling how he tres- 
passed upon the function of the priests. This he 
did from pride; nevertheless, it was rather too 
great zeal in the service of Jehovah than too little. 
—WaNGe's.] 


Ver. 5. And the Lord touched the king, &c. 
This did not take place until after Uzziah had ae- 
complished what is narrated in 2 Chron. xxvi. 6- 
15. The ground which is there given (ver. 16) for 
the punishment with leprosy is, that he, being 
puffed up in consequence of his victories and of 
his powerful position, usurped priestly functions ~ 
contrary to the law (Numb. xviii. 3, 7), and thereby 
violated the sanctuary. It is hardly possible that 
he can have become a leper earlier than the last 
years of his long reign. His son Jotham, who 
ruled in his stead during his sickness, was only 25 
years old when he became king in his own right 
by his father’s death (ver. 33).—m wan na does 

Sent A 


not mean: sick-house, or pest-house, as it is now 
generally translated, for wn means to be loose, 
free, that is, separated (Levit. xix. 20). Neither does 
it mean house of freedom, or manumission (Heng- 
sténberg, Keil), but house of separation, 7. e., a house 
which stands in the open country, by itself, sepa- 
rate from others. Vulg: im domo libera seorswm.” 
[See Grammatical note on the verse.] According 
to the Law (Levit. xiii. 46), the lepers had to dwell 
apart (4713), outside of the city or the camp (2 
Kings vii. 3). Probably the house in which the 
leprous king lived was especially built for him.— 
And Jotham the king’s son was over the house, 
z. e., he filled one of the highest offices of the court 
(cf. 4 Kings iy. 6; xviii. 3: 2 Kings xviii. 18) 
judging the people of the land (of 1 Sam. viii. 
6, 20; 1 Kings iii. 9), 7. ¢, Vicarius erat regis, qui a 
populo segregatus fungi regiam potestatem non poterat 
(Grotius). As was said above (Pt. IT., pp. 88 and 89), 
this passage bears strongly against the supposition 
that there occurred, in the Hebrew history, joint- 
regencies which are not specifically mentioned. 
Uzziah remained king until his death; up to that 
event, Jotham was not co-regent, but only the rep- 
resentative of his father.—In the city of David, 
ver. 7. Instead of this the chronicler says (II., xxvi. 
23): ‘In the field of the burial which belonged to 
the kings; for they said, He is a leper.” Bertheau 
remarks on this: ‘He was buried, according to 
this, near to the royal tombs (with his fathers), be- — 
cause they did not dare to put a king who had died 
of leprosy in the royal sepulchres, lest they should 
make them unclean.” 

Ver. 8. In the thirty and eighth year, &. In 
regard to the correctness of this statement, see 


} CHAPTER XV. 1-38. 
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note on chap. xiv. 23. The assassinations of kings 
which had been perpetrated before this, had taken 
place in secret, but this one was carried out in pub- 
lie, that is to say, boldly and without fear. The 
people saw it pevypetrated without opposing it. The 

Sept. translate quite incorrectly: Kai éemdragev 





avréy év KeBAadu. Ewald considers oy-bap a 
proper name, because Oy has not the article [and 
because Sap does not ‘‘ occur elsewhere in prose,” 


and because the Sept. take it as a proper name]. 
He believes it to be the name of the ‘third king 
during that month” [see Zach. xi. 8]. He trans- 
lates: ‘‘ And Kobolam slew him.” Not to speak 
of any other objection to this, we should then ex- 
pect to be told whose son he was, as in the similar 
cases, vers. 14, 25, and 30. [Stanley is the only 
scholar who has foliowed Ewald in this invention. 
The facts referred to in support of it are not by 
» any means without weight, but the invention of 
another king is too ponderous a solution for them. 
Yet it is remarkable to notice thata form from the 


root $35 forms a part of certain Assyrian proper 
names. (See the list of Assyrian kings at the end 
of vol. I. of Lenormant’s Manual of the History of 
the Hast, with foot-note thereon.) However, to take 


py-ba5 as a proper name in the place before us 


renders the passage awkward and unnatural.—W. 
G.8.] Thenius arbitrarily pronounces ver. 12 to 
be an addition by the ‘redactor.” It refers back 
very significantly to chap. x. 30. Zachariah was 
the fourth and last descendant of Jehu upon the 
throne of Israel. 

Ver. 13. Shallum the son of Jabesh, ke. As 
the one month, during which Shallum reigned, 
falls in the thirty-ninth year of the reign of Uzziah, 
the six months, during which Zachariah was king 
(ver. 8), must be placed in the last part of the 38th 
year of Uzziah’s reign; probably some of them fall 
even in the beginning of the 39th. According to 
Josephus, Shallum was a friend (/Aoc) of Zacha- 
riah, and put him to death by taking advantage of 
this relation, When Menahem, 6 orparnydc (i. e., 
the commander-in-chief), who was then in Tirzah, 
heard this, he started up with his entire force, and 
marched to Samaria, kal ovuBarov eig uaynv aval 
pet Tov SéAAovuov; after he had made himself 
king, éxetPev cic Oabav rapayivera roduv. Tir- 
zal lay in the neighborhood of Samaria. See 
above, note on 1 Kings xiv. 17—Then Menahem, 
ver. 16, 7. @, after he had made himself master 
of the throne. The verse contains a further 
continuation of ver. 14, and tells more definitely 
what Menahem did, after he had killed Shallum, 
in order to become ruler of the country. This 
event does not belong to the reign of Menahem, 
for the story of that does not begin until the 17th 
verse, but it belongs to the incidents connected 
with his taking possession of the throne. It fol- 
lows that Tvphsah is not the celebrated Thapsacus 
on the Huphrates (as it is in 1 Kings v. 4; see note 
thereon), as has often been supposed, and as Keil 
[and Rawlinson] yet maintain. Menahem could 
not, at any time, have undertaken an expedition 
against this far distant city, which formed the ut- 
most limit of the kingdom of Solomon; least of all 
could he have undertaken this just after ascending 
the throne. He had enough to do to establish his 





usurped authority on a firm basis. Most commen- 
tators, therefore, correctly judge that Tiphsah was 
a city near Tirzah, of which, as of so many others 
which are mentioned but once, nothing further ig 
known. The name MD5M, wajectus, ford, ‘may, 


in view of its appellative force, have been applied 
to many towns which lay near to fords” (Winer). 
There is not sufficient reason for believing that 
“D5 is an error for A}]M,” a town on the’ bor- 


der between Ephraim and Manasseh, Jos. xvii. 7, 
8 (Thenius).—7Y7MD cannot be translated other- 


wise than as in ver. 14. It does not therefore 
mean: ‘from Tirzah on,” @. ¢, to Tiphsah. but: 
“starting out from Tirzah,” and it is to be joined 


with 7D), not with my). The meaning of the 


passage is, therefore, this: When Menahem heard 
of the events which had happened in Samaria, he 
marched from Tirzah with his army, or a part of 
it, to Samaria, and there slew Shallum. Then he 
went back to Tirzah and marched out with his en- 
tire force to reduce the country to obedience to 
himself. In Tiphsah he met with obstinate resist- 
ance, but took the city by storm (Josephus: kara 
kparoc), and chastised it and the surrounding ter- 
ritory in a horrible manner (Josephus: ®udéryTo¢ 
OrepBodyy ov Katadurev ove ayptbryToc). He 
thereby frightened any others who might have 
been intending to resist, and so established him- 
self on the throne. We have mention of a similar 
cruelty towards pregnant women in chap. viii. 12; 
Hos. xiy. 1 [E. V. xiii. 16]; Amos i. 13. If news- 
paper reports may be believed, a guerilla captain in 
Michoacan, Mexico, did the same thing in the year 
1861. 

Ver. 17. In the nine and thirtieth year, &c. 
On the duration of Menahem’s reign, see note on 


ver. 23. The closing words of yer. 18: yards 


are nowhere else added to the stereotyped formula 
which recurs in that verse, although they would 
hold just as true of any of the other kings of Is- 
rael as of Menahem. ‘The Sept. join the words to 
the following verse, and translate: év taic juéparg 
avrov avéBy ova. They therefore read yyD, 
and Thenius and Keil, referring also to ver. 29, 
agree in regarding this as the original reading of 


the text. By this change "A, at the commence- 


ment of ver. 19, comes into a good connection of 
sense, and is not left abrupt; also there is no need 
for Hitzig’s emendation %3).—Pul (ver. 19) is the 


first Assyrian king who is mentioned in the Old 
Testament. In fact this is the first reference to 
the Assyrians in the history of the Israelites. 
Since they had to come through Syria in order to 
reach Palestine, it follows that they must have re- 
duced that country to subjection, and extended 
their power on this side of the Wuphrates; ¢. e., 
Assyria must have commenced to take the position 
of a great world-monarchy. [Assyria had begun 
to take the position of a world-monarchy, but it 
must be understood that these expeditions were 
raids rather than complete conquests. Tribute was 
imposed and then the defeated nation was left in- 
tact. It refused the tribute as soon as it dared and 
then a new expedition was made against it. Itwas 
only after a long period of this vassal relationship 
that a conquered country was incorporated as a 
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province of the empire. Accordingly very few 
were ever thus treated at all, The expression for 
incorporation used in the inseriptions is to “treat 
them like the Agsyrians.’—W, G,S.| Hosea (viii, 
10) calls the king of Assyria “The king of princes.” 
[King of kings” is a standing epithet of the As- 
syrian monarchs upon their monuments.) 1b las 
often been inferred from Tos, v. 18; vil 115 vill. 
9 that Menahem invited the Assyrians to support 
him against other aspirants to the crown (‘Thenits), 
and that Pul came “to help the king to restore 
order” (wald) This notion is coutroverted by 


the expression vasnjy Na, which is used of a 


hostile coming and attack, Gen, xxxiv, 26; Judges 
xviii, 27; Isai, x. 28; Job ii. 11. In 1 Chron, vy. 
26, Pul’s coming is distinetly referred to as a hos- 
tile attack, Menahem induced the mighty enemy 
to withdraw from the country by a large sum of 
money, and then secured his alliance against inter: 
nal and external foes. This last is what Hosea 
calls Israel's going to Assyria, A thousand talents 
of silver are about two or two and a half million 
thalers {1,440,000 or $1,800,000, The value of 
the talent is nob surely and definitely known. | 


Menahem imposed this sum as a tax (RY, he 
made the money go out) upon the “able ones” in 
Tsracl, Sarai N23 are not here the mighty men 


of the army, bub those who were strong in wealth 
(Job xx. 15; Ruth ti, 1). Mither there were no 
treasuries then in Israel, or, if there were any, 
they were empty. Menahem did not include the 
poor in this tax, in order that he might not excite 
discontent, and might not have to use foree to col- 
loct it, Elach man fifty shelcels of silver, Asa 
talent contained 8,000 shekels, there must have 
been 60,000 “mighty men of wealth.” The inter 
pretation, that Menahem paid to Pul 50 shekels 
for every soldier in his army (Richter), is incorrect, 
Tt is often inferred, though incorrectly, from | 
Chron, v, 26, that Pul, on‘ his departure, took away 
Reuben and Gad and the half of Manasseh, This 
deed is ascribed there, as here, to Tiglath Pileser 
(see Berthenu on that passage), The assertion of 
the Calw. Biba that this entire occurrence was 
prophesicd in Amos vii, 1=3," has little or no 
foundation, 

Vor, 23. In the fiftieth year of Azariah, Wc, 
As Menahem became king, according to ver. 17, in 
tho 89th of Uzziah, and ruled 10 years, we expect 
here the 49th year. Keil assumes that ‘ some 
months passed between the death of Menahem and 
the accession of Pekahiah; probably because of the 
disorder which prevailed at the time, and whieh 
made (his accession diffieult.”” We prefer to sup. 
pose that Menahem became king in the last months 
of the 89th year of Uzziah, and reigned for a 
month or two into his 650th, 4 @, a few months 
over ten years. [This changes the form of the 
difficulty, but does not do away with it at all, If 
the facts had been as is hore supposed, the Jewish 
mode of reckoning would have made Menahem’s 
reign TL or 12 years in duration, ‘There is a cise 
crepaney which we eannot explain. We muat 
gither chingo the text, or pasa 1 over, talking 10 
years as the length of the reign and neglecting the 
other statement, ‘The attempted explanations are 


futile —W. G. S.J On wane, ver, 26, soa Maxey. 





note on 1 Kings ix, 22. 





THE SECOND BOOK OF THK KINGS. 





Tt is not apposition ta 
Remaliah (as Luther took if), bul to Pekab. The 
ciiadel of the king’s house is not the harem 
(wald). It is the fortified part of the palace into 
which Pekahiah fled when the conspirators ap- 
proached (ef. 1 Kings xvi, 18). [So far as we know 
there was no part of the Oriental palaces which 
was, in any proper sense, fortified. The Assyrlan 
palaces which have been exhumed consist of three 
independent yet connected buildings, a hall of au 
dience or business, a servants’ house, and the 
harem. Tho last was the most strictly enclosed 
and carefully guarded, and was the strongest for 
defence. It was connected by an enclosed cloister 
with the first mentioned building. If we may judge 
from this of the arrangement of a Samaritan palace 
the WON was the harem or included it.—W, G, 8,] 


Josephus gives as the reason for his short reign of 
two years; TH Tob marpbg KaraKoaovihoag dporyrt. 
Argob and Arieh were no doubt high officials, and 
influential friends of the king, whose opposition 
was to be feared, and whom Pekah, therefore, put 
to death together with (Myx) the king, The fol- 


lowing Vy shows that they were not fellow-con- 


spirators of Pekah (as many have supposed) who, 
with him, murdered the king. The fifty Gileadites 
probably belonged to the body-guard which was 
under the command of Pekah. The Gileadites, 
who were stout soldiers (1 Chron, xii, 8; xxvi. 315 
Josh, xvii. 1), were employed in this department 
of the service, 

Ver. 27, In the two and fiftieth year, ke, 
On the chronological data in vers. 27 and 80, see 
holow, after chap, xvii. The following may suffice 
hore: Pelcah is said (ver, 27) to have reigned only 
20 years, But, according to ver, 82, ho reigned two 
years before Jotham, ho latter reigned 16 years, 
According to chap, xvii, 1, Pekah’s successor, 
HHoshea, came to the throne in the 12th year of 
Jotham’s successor Ahaz, But 2-16-12 = 80, 
We are therefore compelled to conclude that the 
time from the accession of Pekah to that of 
Hoshea was thirty years. All the commenta- 
tors agree in this, ‘Then, either Pekah ruled 
30 instead of 20 years, or he reipned 20 yrirs 
and there was an interval of 10 years before 
the accession of his suecessor, Hoshea, during 
which there was no king in Israel, and, as those 
who adopt this view agree, there was anarehy, 
Ver, 80, however, contradicts this latter hypothe- 
sis, for it is there said that Toshea slew Pekah 
and reigned in his stead, not after an interval of 
10 years, but as soon as he had killed him, The 
history does not hint at any period of strife or 
anarchy, although sueh a period must have pre. 
sented incidents worth recording We do not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to assume here, as in ver, 1, thot 
an orror in copying has been made, Tho enor 
here, in writing 5, 20, for 4, 30, is ono which 
could take place more easily than the one we dis. 
eoyered there (Thonius). All the other chrono. 
logical data are consistent with 80 in this place, as 
wo shall see belew, on chap, xvii. [Seo the trans- 
Jator's addition below at the ond of this Mxeg. see. 


tion, | 

Hon, 29, In the days of Pekah . . oame 
Tiglath Pilesor. This Assyrian king was the 
successor of Pul, To which of the Assyrian dy- 
nasties he belonged, and whether ho was the last 
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of the dynasty of the Dercetadée, are questions 
which do not interest us here [?] (Keil on the pas- 
sage). The significationsof the name Tiglath- 
pileser (or, as the chronicler writes it, Tilgath- 
pilneser) is uncertain. According to Gesenius, 
Tiglath is equivalent to Diglath, the Tigris river, 
and pileser méans lord: ‘“ Lord of the Tigris river.” 
According to First, Tiglath means acer, fortis. — 
[This is the etymological meaning of Diglath, ap- 
plied to the Tigris from its swiftness. See the 


dictionaries on Span .J—ba, arcere, and. 43s, 


- prince; together: “The chief, as mighty defender.” 
According to others, Diglath is the name for the 
goddess Derceto, or Atargatis. [The name is tran- 
scribed from the cuneiform by Lenormant: Tuklat- 
pal-ashir; by Smith: Tululti-pal-zara; by Raw- 
linson: Tiglat-pal-zira. Rawlinson (Five Great 
Monurchies, Il. 539) gives the etymology thus: 


Tiglat is worship, or adoration (Chad. bm, to trust 


tn); pal is son (of this there is no doubt; it occurs 
-in seores of names); za is obscure; Sir. TH. Raw- 
lingon thinks that it means lord, ‘as Zirat cer- 
tainly means lady.” However this last may be, 
Pal-zira, as a compound, was an epithet of the 
god Nin (= Hercules), and the king’s name would 
mean; ‘Worship to Hercules.” This is the only 
explanation yet offered which is anything more 
than a guess.—W. G.S.] On Jon and Abel-beth- 
maachah, see notes on 1 Kings xv. 20. Janoah 
eannot be the town on the border between Ephraim 
and Manasseh, which is mentioned Josh. xvi. 6 
sq., for all the cities here mentioned were in the 
northern part of Palestine; it probably lay near 
those which have been mentioned. Kedesh was a 
free, levitical city in the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 87; xx. 7; xxi. 32); on the western bank of 
the sea of Merom (Robinson, Palyst. ILL. 355). On 
JIazor see note on | Kings ix. 15. Gilead with 
the article is not acity but the territory east of the 
Jordan which Jeroboam II. had recovered to Is- 
rael (chap. xiv. 25). On Galilee, or Galilah, see 
note on 1 Kingsix. 11. All the land of Naphtall 
is an explanitory apposition to Galilah. The 
places are mentioned im the order in which they 
were conquered. The incident which is here nar- 
rated coincides with that in chap: xvi. 9 (see Man- 
rer on that verse) and belongs to the last years 
of Pekalh’s reign. Perhaps it gave oceasion to 
Hosea’s conspiracy against him. The chronologi- 
eal statement in ver. 30; in the twentieth year 
of Jotham, cannot be correct, for Jotham only 
reigned 16 years. See further, notes on chap. 
xvii. ; 

Ver. 32. In the second year of Pelxah, &c. 
On the section vers. 32-38 see the parallel narrative 
in 2 Chron. xxvii. 1-9, which contributes further 
information in regard to Jotham. To the words: 
He did like to all that his father Uzziah had 
done, the Chronicler adds: ‘howheit he entered 
not into the temple of the Lord,” 7. @. into the in- 
ner san¢tuary, by which it is meant to say that he 
did’ not usurp priestly functions as Uzziah had 
done (2 Chron. xxvi. 16). He did not abolish the 
worship on the heights (ver. 4 and chap. xiv. 4). 
He built the upper gate, 7. ¢., he restored it, he 
rebuilt it more splendidly, for it could not well be 
meant to assert that he built it at this time, and 


that there had been none before, oyn is not the. 
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highest gate, nor the chief gate, but “the upper 
one,” perhaps because it was toward the north, to- 
wards that part of the temple rock, which, as com- 
pared with the south side, was higher. (Bertheau, 
on 2 Chron. xvii. 3). [ King Solomon’s palace was 
evidently at a lower level than the temple, and 
therefore (2 Chron, xxvii, 3) king Jotham may still 
have built much upon the wall.” (Jerusalem Re- 
stored, p. 222).] According to Hzek., xl. 38 sq., 
the sacrifices were slain at this gate. (Of. Ezek. ix. 
2; viii. 5.) This is probably the reason why Jotham 
made it especially beautiful. In Jerem. xx, 2 it is 
called the gate of Benjamin. It must not be confused 
with the gate 49D, chap. xi. 6, for this was adjoining 
the palace (see Maxey. note on that ver.).—In those 
days (ver. 37), 7. ¢, towards the end of Jotham’s 
reign, Jehovah began to send against Judah the 
confederated Israelites and Syrians, #7. e., he brought 
this chastisement upon Judah (Levit. xxvi. 22; Amos 
viii. 11), Jeezin; “the name of the founder of the 
dynasty (1 Kings xi, 283) [rather of the founder of 
the monarchy. There had been more than one 
dynasty.) appears again, slightly altered, in him 
who was to close it” (Thenius). The attacks were 
begun under Jotham; under his successor Ahaz 
(chap. xvi.) they first became threatening to tho 
kingdom. As the Assyrians had already onco 
penetrated into Palestine (ver. 19), and as Ahaz 
once more ealled on them for aid against Rezin 
and Pekah (chap. xvi. 7), we must suppose that tho 
Syrians had, in the meantime, freed themselves 
once more from the Assyrian yoke (see notes on 
ver. 19). This had probably become possible for 
them because the Assyrians, on account of the 
revolt of the Medes and Babylonians, were pre- 
vented for a time from maintaining their authority. 
Tiglath Pileser reconquered Damascus (chap. xvi.9). 

[Supprementarny Norm on the references to 
Assyrian history contained in chap. xv.—The ref- 
erences to contemporaneous history which occur 
in the text are of the highest value for the solu- 
tion of the chronological difficulties, and for the 
elucidation of the history. Every such reference, 
therefore, requires our most careful attention. In 
the three years since the German edition of this 
volume was published most important ‘contribu- 
tions have been made to our knowledge, espe- 
clally of Assyrian history. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the German author could lay aside all 
notice of the results which had been attained, even 
at that time, and refuse to take notice of them. 
The time has now certainly come when biblical 
scholars must give them attention, and a summary 
of the information we possess is given in a series! 
of notes at the end of the Megetical sections on the 
next few chuapters.* 


* Of works which are available to the English student 
for nequiring a more detailed acquaintance with history 
contemporaneous to that of the Isrnelitish monarchy, we 
mav mention the following: a) Prof, Geo, Rawlinson’s Hive 
Great Monarehies of the Ancient World, (4 Vols. Murray? 
London, 1864. 2d ed. IsT71.) This work 1s based on the inves- 
tigations and opinions of Sir TL, Rawlinson. The first edition 
has been already to some extent superseded by later diseovs 
eries, b) Maunnal of Ancient Iistory, by the same (Hur 
pers’ reprint, 1871). This is a small and convenient work. A 
urge part of it ig tuken up with the history of Greece and 
tome, and the history of the Oriental nations is so much 
epitomized that it is hardly available for any who are not 
niready familiar with the history from other sources, [t 
is not consistent in its chronology. It adopts the “ sbort 
period” for Assytian history, but has not ventured to 
depart from the received chronology for the Israelitish 
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Pul (ver. 19) is the first king of Assyria who 
is mentioned in the Book of Kings, thougn we 
know from the monuments and inscriptions that 
Ahab and Jehu both came in contact with the 
Assyrian world-monarchy. (See notes 5 and 12 on 
the Chronological Tuble, and p. 114 of Part II.) No 
such king is mentioned in any inscription which 
has yet been found, and no such one is named in 
the Canon (See Appendix on the Chronology, § 4). 
Rawlinson (Five Great Monarciies, II., p. 385 sq.) 
thinks that the identification with certain known 
kings of Assyria, which has been attempted, is 
unsatisfactory, but does not dispose definitely of 
the question. In the Manual, Pul is not mentioned 
among the kings of Assyria though he is mentioned 
in the section on “Judea.” “Oppert offers a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. He gives credit to the story 
of the “ first destruction of Nineveh” by the Chal- 
deans and Medes. According to his identification 
of the eclipse mentioned in the Canon (App. on the 
Chron., §4.), the date of this would be 789. The 
accession of Tiglath Pileser lI. in 747-5 is beyond 
dispute. The gap between 789 and 747 is filled by 
inserting Pul, a Chaldean (the name is not Assy- 
rian in form), who is supposed to have remained 
in Assyria after the destruction of Nineveh as ruler 
of the country. This, such as it 18, is the best con- 
jecture to account for the king mentioned in ver. 
19. 

Tiglath Pileser Il. (ver. 29) was, according to 
Rawlinson, a usurper, according to Lenormant, a 
descendant of the ancient Assyrian dynasty. His 
reign dates from 745-4, but he may have been 
engaged for two or three years before that time in 
securing the throne. He reigned until 727. He 
is said in the text to have come into Syria and Sa- 
maria in the reign of Pekah. This is the first in- 
stance we find of that policy of deportation which 
the Assyrians and Babylonians afterwards prac- 
tised so much. It was not generally, or certainly 
had not been up to this time, the policy of the 
Assyrians to destroy the nationality of the nations 
which they subdued. (See bracketed note on ver. 
19.) They made expeditions against certain nations 
which they plundered and made tributary, but 
which they then left undisturbed so long as the 
tribute was paid. It was only after long vassalage, 
and repeated revoltsand reconquests, that nations 
were incorporated as provinces in the Assyrian 
empire. 

We are now promised from the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions a solution of one of the most perplexing dis- 
erepancies in the chronological statements of the 


monarchy in order to bring them into accord. (See notes 5 
and 15 on the Chronological Table at the end of this 
volume, and the Appendix on the Chronology. Both 
these works are marked by a certain timidity and want 
of independence. c) Lenormant’s Manual uf the Ancient 
Tistory of the Hast ; English edition edited by Chevallier 
(Asher: London, 2 vols.; Vol. L, 1869; Vol. [L., 1870. This 
is the edition to which the references in this volume apply. 
Reprint by Lippincott). The French edition (Levy: Paris, 
1869) is accompanied by an excellent historical atlas. 
This work is based chiefly upon the researches of Oppert, 
but contains also original investigations and independent 
judgment. It presents a very satisfactory statement of the 
present state of our knowledge, und is in style and method 
very available as a stndent’s manual. The cantion needs 
to be borne in mind, howerer, in using it that assured 
facts and hypothetical conjecture are sometimes combined 
to produce a smooth narrative. and that the reader has 
little warning as to which isywhich. It is very conserva- 
tive in its religious and theological attitude, and the Eng- 
lish edition follows the E, VY. sometimes even where it is 
certainly incorrect. 





text, and one which, if correct, at the same time 
supplies an omission in the historical narrative. 
It is said that Pekah reigned for 20 years (ver. 27), 
but it is stated also that he came to the throne in 
the 52d of Azariah, who reigned for 52 years. In 
chap. 17, 1, it is said that Hoshea (Pekah’s succes- 
sor) came to the throne in the 12th of Ahaz. In 
the mean time Jotham reigned for 16 years. But 
14+16+12=29 or 28 years interval for Pekah’s 
reign. ‘This difficulty has never been solved; it 
has only been put aside by the assumption of an 
interregnum after the death of Pekah. 

Oppert claims to have discovered the explanation 
in certain statements of the inscriptions. Lenor- 
mant adopts his results, but Rawlinson does not. 
“Tt is found that the reign of Pekah was inter- 
rupted for more than 7 years; that about 742 he 
was deposed by a second Menahem, probably a 
son of Pekahiah, who was placed on the throne by 
Tiglath Pileser IL, king of Assyria, to whom he 
paid tribute as vassal. In 733 a new reyolution 
dethroned him and restored Pekah. The latter, 
openly hostile to the Assyrians, whose vassal he 
had dethroned, made an alliance with Rezin, king ~ 
of Damascus. These two princes, even in the time 
of Pekah’s first reign, had formed the design of 
overturning the throne of the House of David, and 
installing as king in Jerusalem a certain son of 
Tabeel (his own name is given in the inseription— 
Ashariah), a creature of their own (see ver. 37, 
where they seem to have formed the plan before 
Jotham’s death, and Isai, vii. 1-6), in order, prob- 
ably, to oppose a more compact force to the As- 
syrians.” (Lenormant, I. 172; ef. also 389.) See 
note 15 on the Chron. Table. In the last column of 
the table the chronology of the events of this 
period is given according to this scheme. In the 
second alliance and revolt of Rezin and Pekah, in 
733, they resumed the plan of attacking Judah. 
Ahaz called for Tiglath Pileser’s aid (see note after 
Eeeg. on chap. xvi.), and that monarch marched 
into Damascus. He punt Rezin to death, made 
Damascus a province, foreed many of the chief 
inhabitants of Syria, northern, and trans-Jordanic 
Israel to emigrate into Armenia, and, though he left 
Pekah on the throne, reduced the kingdom of Is- 
rael to the district of Samaria. Pekah was present 
as a vassal at Tiglath Pileser’s court in Damascus. 
in 730. 

“Towards the end of 730, Muthon, king of 
Tyre, made an alliance with Pekah, king of Israel, 
and they both refused their tribute to the As- 
syrians. Tiglath Pileser did not consider this 
revolt of sufficient importance to require his own 
presence. He contented himself with sending 
an army into Palestine. On the approach of this 
force a conspiracy was formed in Samaria, headed 
by Hoshea, who, after killing Pekah, possessed 
himself of the crown. The Assyrian king con- 
firmed him in this position, and Muthon, finding 
himself without an ally, attempted no resistance, 
and quickly submitted to pay his tribute.” (Lenor- 
mant, J. 391.)—For continuation see Supp. Note 
after the Hweg. section on chap. xvi—W. G. 8.] 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This chapter contains rather a succinct re- 
view of several reigns than a detailed account of 
them. Although we have very little specifie in- 
formation in regard to the character and conduct | 
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of the kings mentioned, yet we have a statement 
about each one in respect to his attitude towards 
the Tundamental law, or constitution, of Israel, 
that is, towards the covenant of Jehovah. This is 
always stated in a stereotyped formula. Hence 
we see that this point was the most important one, 
in the eyes of the author, in regard to any king, 
and that, in reviewing or estimating his reign, he 
laid most stress on this inquiry: How did he stand 
towards the covenant with Jelovah—the consti- 
tution of Israel? After the death of Jeroboam II. 
the decline of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes went 
on without interruption. From the reign of Zach- 
ariah on, the kingdom was in the progress of dis- 
solution. The author therefore. hastens more rap- 
idly over the period of these kings, of whom three, 
indeed, only reigned for a very short time, and 
gives only those facts in regard to them which 
bear either upon the chief question mentioned 
above, or upon the approaching catastrophe. For 
everything beyond this he refers to the original 
authorities. It is true that he follows the same 
course in regard to Uzziah and Jotham, who be- 
longed, according to the Chronicler; to the number 
of energetic and efficient rulers, but this is to be 
explained, first, by the fact that he treats the his- 
tory of Judah with less detail from the time of the 
division of the kingdom on, and, secondly, by the 
character of the activity of these two kings, which 
was directed almost exclusively to the external 
and political prosperity of the nation, not to the 
restoration and complete realization of the theoc- 
racy, which was, for this author, the matter of 
chief interest. From what the Chronicler gives in 
addition, we cannot see that the religious and 
moral life took any new élan under their rule, or 
reached any more vigorous development. Both 
were, it is true, favorable to the worship of Jeho- 
vah, but they lacked decided zeal for it, for “ the 
people still sacrificed and offered incense upon the 
heights; ” 7..e., they did nothing to abolish a form 
of worship which could so easily lead toerror. The 
external prosperity which they produced and fos- 
tered caused carelessness, luxury, forgetfulness of 
God, and immorality of every kind, just as the same 
causes had produced these vices in Israel under 
Jeroboam II. This we see from the descriptions 
of the prophets (see Isai. ii-v.). A slow corruption 
and demoralization was making its way in Judah. 
It became evident, and bore fruit under the next 
king, Ahaz. His successor, Hezekiah, was the first 
to bring the Mosaic constitution into full and effi- 
cient working, hence the author narrates in detail 
the reign of this genuine theocratic king (cf. chaps. 
Xvili., Xix., and xx.). 

[Ewald (Gesch. IIT. s. 634) thus describes the 
state of Judah under Uzziah: At this time the 
people turned their attention to money-getting 
“not so much, as had formerly been the case, in 
particular provinces and districts, but throughout 
the country, even in Judah, and not so much be- 
cause a single king like Solomon favored commer- 
cial undertakings, as because the love of trade and 
gain, and the desire for the easy enjoyment of the 
greatest possible amount of wealth, had taken pos- 
session of all classes. All the scorn poured out by 
the prophets upon this haste to be rich, and all 
their rebukes of the tendency to cheat, which was 
one of the fruits of it, no longer availed to restore 
the ancient simplicity and contentment (Hos. xii. 
‘8; Isai. ii. 7), The long and fortunate reign of 





Uzziah in Judah was very favorable to the growth 
of this love of gain and enjoyment. The quick in- 
terchange of money in the lower classes, and the 
fierce struggle for gain which gradually absorbed 
the entire people, stimulated the upper classes te 
similar attempts. Many were the complaints in 
Judah of the injustice of the judges, and of the 
oppression of the helpless (Amos iii. 1; vi. 1; Hos. 
v. 10; ¢f. also Ps. xii). There was a perverse and 
mocking disposition prevalent which led men to 
throw doubt upon everything and to raise objec- 
tions to everything (Amos vi. 3; ix. 10; Hos. iv. 
4). Jt made them treat with harsh contempt the 
rebukes and exhortations of the best prophets, as 
we feel distinctly from the whole tone of the writ- 
ings of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. It led them to 
desire to know heathen religions, and to introduce 
foreign divinities, even when the king himself held 
aloof frora any such movement (Amos ii. 4; Hos. 
iv. 15; vi. 11; xii. 1; Isai. ii, 8). It became more 
and more difficult to restrain these tendencies.” ] 

2. The only incident which is mentioned during 
the long reign of Uzziah is that God touched him 
(yay), and that he was a ieper until his death. It 
follows that this fact must have seemed to the an- 
thor to be important before all others. Leprosy is 
not, for him, an accidental disease, but a divine 
judgment for guilt, as it is often described (Numb. 
xii. 10; Deut. xxiv. 8,9; 2 Sam. iii. 29; 2 Kings 
v. 27). He does not tell more particularly what 
the sin of the king was, perhaps because it was 
baleful to the king alone and personally, and not 
to the whole people, like the sin of Jeroboam. He 
rests with a simple reference to the original docu- 
ments. [The author of the Book of Kings regards 
Uzziah's sickness ag a visitation of Providence, 
just as he regards any other affliction, or any piece 
of good fortune, as something sent by God. He 
does not know of any guilt on the part of Uzziah 
for which this was a judgment. He simply men- 
tions it as a matter of interest in itself, and in its 
connection with the fact, otherwise unparalleled in 
the history of the monarchy (unless Uzziah was 
made king while his father was a captive), that 
the king’s son exercised royal functions during his 
father’s life-time. He does not hint at any belief 
on his part that this was a proof that the king had 
been guilty of some sin, and it does not behoove 
us to draw any such inference-—W.G.S.] On 
the contrary, the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxvi. 16 s¢.) 
gives a detailed explanation of the cause of this 
visitation. According to him the king, who had 
become arrogant and puffed up by his prosperity 
and by the power he had attained. was no longer 
contented with the royal authority, but sought, as 
an absolute ruler, to combine with it the highest 
priestly authority and functions, as the heathen 
kings did. The institution of the levitical priest- 
hood, however, formed an essential part of the 
theocratic constitution, and the monarchy, which 
was, moreover, not established until much later, 
was not justified in attempting to absorb the 
priestly office and to overthrow its independence, 
Uzziah’s guilt, therefore, did not consist in a sin- 
gle illegal action, but in an assault upon the con- 
stitution. A principle was at stake, whose viola- 
tion would have opened a cleft in the theocratic 
constitution. According to Josephus, Uzziah went 
into the sanctuary (holy-place), on a great feast- 
day, before the entire people, évdd¢ beparim)v ord 
Agv, and offered incense there upon the golden al. 
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tar. [Thenius calls attention to the remarkable 
detail in the account of this incident in Josephus. 
Josephus says that the earthquake which is men- 
_ tioned inAmosi. 1, and Zach. xiv. 5, as having occur- 
red during Uzziah’s reign, took place at the moment 
of his quarrel with the priests; that it broke the 
roof of the temple, and that a ray of sun-light pen- 
etrated this, fell upon the head of the king, and 
produced the leprosy.] No former king had ven- 
tured to make such an assault upon the independ- 
ent authority of the priesthood. Thenius says: 
“It is most probable that the powerful king de- 
sired to reassume the high-priest’s functions which 
had been executed by David and Solomon,” but 
this is decidedly false, for there is no hint any- 
where that David and Solomon executed priestly 
functions in the holy place, or in the holy of ho- 
hes; in fact, there is nothing in the whole Old 
Testament about any “ chief-priestly authority of 
the kings.” (See notes on the passage 1 Kings ix. 
25.) It was not, therefore, ““any improper self- 
assertion on the part of the priests against the 
king” (Ewald). They did right to resist him. On 
the other hand, it was a usurpation on the part of 
the king to attempt any such violence upon the 
rights and functions of the priesthood which God 
had appointed. It was as much the right as it 
was the duty of the priests not to allow any such 
Invasion of their prerogatives, and if they resisted 
the powerful and revered monarch, their courage 
deserves to be honored. Moreover, it was not 
they, but Jehovah, who smote the king with lep- 
rosy, and he was now compelled to abandon not 
only the priestly, but also the royal functions. 

3. Witsius (Decaphyl. p. 320) says of the five 
kings wo followed Zachariah: non tam reges fuere 
quam fires, latrones ac tyranni, augusto regum 
nomine indigni; qui tyrannidem male partum neque 
melius habitam fede amiserunt. They all _per- 
severed in the sin of Jeroboam, which was, from 
the very commencement of the kingdom, the germ 
of its ruin. It is to them that the prophet’s words 
apply: “They have set up kings, but not by me; 
they have made princes and I knew it not” (Hos. 
viii. 4). Only one of them died a natural death 
and left the succession to his son, who, in his turn, 
could only retain the scepire for a short time. Of 
the others, each one killed his predecessor in order 
to gain the crown, the authority of which was, in 
the mean time, shattered by these commotions, 
One of the most important factors in the history of 
this period is the conflict with the rising Assyrian 
monarchy, which came to assist the internal dissen- 
sion in hurrying the nation to its downfall. As- 
syria was destined, in the purpose of God, to be 
the instrument for inflicting the long-threatened 
judgment. Invited, probably, by the internal 
weakness and distraction which commenced under 
Zachariah, Pul made the first invasion during the 
reign of Menahem; he could only be bribed to 
withdraw hy a heavy tribute. The second Assy- 
rian, Tiglath Pileser, came during Pekah’s reign; 
he could not be satisfied with money, but carried 
olf a large portion of the inhabitants into captivity. 
The third, Shalmaneser, came during Hoshea’s reign, 
captured Samaria, and put an end to the kingdom 
forever (chap. xvii. 6), [See the bracketed addition 
at the end of the Exegetical section, above. | 

4. Not a single event of the reign of Zachariah, 
which, in fact, only lasted for six months, is men- 
tioned. It is, however, stated expressly that with 





him the house of Jehu expired, according to the 
words of the prophet, chap. x. 30, and not by dy- 
ing out, but in a violent and bloody way (Hos. i, 
4; Amos vii. 9). This was also an actual confir- 
mation of the declaration in the fundamental law 
of Israel, that God visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the thirdand fourth genera- 
tion (x. xx. 5; xxxiv. 7; Deut. v. 9); that is, the 
sin against the first and chief commandment: 
“Thou shalt have none other Gods before me, and 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image” [the 
first commandment, according to the Lutheran 
division]. This commandment was the foundation 
of the covenant with Israel and the centre of the 
Israelitish nationality. The meaning is, therefore, 
that the “sin of Jeroboam” will not be permitted 
by God to run on beyond the third or fourth gene- 
ration (cf. Menken, Schriften, V. s. 35). No dynas- 
ty in Israel which followed the sin of Jeroboam 
lasted for more than three or four generations. 
The house of Jeroboam, like that of Baesha and 
Menahem, perished with its first member; the 
house of Omri with its third, and the house of 
Jehu with its fourth. Zimri, Shallum, Pekah, and 
Hoshea died without successors, while the house. 
of Dayid remained without [long] interruption 
upon the throne. Although single kings in the. 
line were guilty of apostasy, yet the sin was never 
continued until the second generation. [On the 
physical calamities which marked the last years 
of Jehu’s dynasty, and on the death of Zachariah, 
see Stanley, 11. 400-403. ] 

5. Shallum, the king of a month, had no histori- 
cal importance further than this, that he murdered 
and was murdered. Both these facts go to show, 
what the author desires to show, the state in which 
the kingdom then was. The history makes special 
mention of only two events in the history of Mena- 
hem, although he reigned for ten years, but these 
two events are characteristic of him and of the 
state of the kingdom. The first is his campaign 
against Tiphsah, the city which would not admit 
him, that is, would not recognize him as king. We. 
see from this that he was not at all beloved, and 
that the land was already distracted by parties. 
The fact that he there perpetrated a great mas- 
sacre, and did not even spare the infant in its 
mother’s womb, and so raged against his own 
countrymen after the manner of the most savage 
foreien foes, shows that le was a bloody tyrant, — 
who desired from the outset to fill all his opponents 
with terror. Machiavelli's words (De principe, 8) 
apply to him: ‘He who violently and without just 
right usurps a crown, must use cruelty, if cruelty 
becomes necessary, once for all, in order that he— 
may not find it necessary to reeommence the use 
of it daily.” The second fact mentioned in regard 
to this reign, one which had decisive influence 
upon the fate of the whole nation, is the contact 
with Assyria. Menahem pressed from his subjects. 
a large sum of money, in order not only to bribe 
the Assyrian king to leave his territory, but also 
to purchase his support and assistance against his, 
subjects themselves. He was the first king of — 
Israet who, in order to hold his people in subjec- 
tion and establish his own authority, purchased the _ 
assistance of a foreign power. ‘In order to estab- 
lish his authority, at the price of the independence 
of his people, he founded his power upon the As- 
syrian support” (Duncker). It was against this 
course that the prophet Hosea pronounced his in 
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tense denunciations (v. 13; vil. 11; x. 6). Instead 
of establishing the kingdom securely by these 
ineans, the king only hastened its ruin, for “it has 
always been thus in the history of the world; the 
protection of mighty nations has only been the 
first step towards oppression by them. Such pro- 
tection has often been, as it was here for Israel, a 
punishment for those who sought it” (Calw. Bibel). 
Starke’s observation: “Menahem acts prudently 
here, not only in purchasing the departure of the 
invader with money, but also in laying the tribute 
as a tax upon his wealthy subjects,” entirely misses 
the historical connection. HKwald says: ‘‘Mena- 
hem seemed at first to be iaspired with better 
principles, and it seemed as if the nation would 
take new life, under his rule, after three incapable 
rulers had been killed in a single month.” The 
fact of the three kings is asserted on the strength 
of Zach. xi. 4-8, where ‘three shepherds” are men- 
tioned, but it falls at once as destitute of founda- 


tion. ‘‘Kobolam” is a pure fiction (see Hueeget. 
on ver. 10), ‘There is no hint in the text of any 


hetter principles at the beginning of Menahem’s 
reign; his conduct at Tiphsah rather bears testi- 
mony to the contrary. Also all the rest which 
Ewald brings together in regard to Menahem’s 
reign (Gesch. III. s. 599 sq. [8d Ed. s. 644]) rests 
upon passages in the prophets Zachariah, Isaiah, 
and Hosea, which do not contain any history. 
Winer justly characterizes it as: ‘‘a very ill- 
founded combination.” 

6. The author does not mention a single event 
in the reign of Pekahiah. He only speaks of the 
end of it, which was significant in two respects. 
Menahem had bought at a heavy price the assist- 
ance of Assyria to confirm his royal authority, and 
to found a dynasty. As long as he lived he main- 
tained himself on the throne. Hardly had his son 
succeeded him, however, before the vanity of the 
Assyrian support became apparent. In the second 
year it was all over with the new dynasty; it was 
not destined to last. Pekahiah was murdered, 
not by foreign foes, but by one of his familiar 
attendants with the help of a portion of the body- 
guard which should have protected him. Such 
crimes can be perpetrated only where all the 
bonds of discipline and order, of fidelity and obe- 
dience, are loosed; hence the contemporary pro- 
phet Hosea says: ‘The Lord hath a controversy 
with the inhabitants of the land,” &¢. (Hos. iv. 
¥2): 

: Tn regard to Pekah again, we are not informed 
of a single act of his. The author tells us, how- 
ever, that, during his reign, Tiglath-pileser con- 
quered a large portion of the country and carried 
off the inhabitants.. This was the upshot of Pe- 
kah’s long reign. This was the great event of the 
time, in comparison with which all else that oc- 
eurred was insignificant. The reference to this 
event is meant to show us that with Pekah’s reign 
comes the beginning of the end. The war which 
Pekah carried on against Judah in alliance with 
tezin, contributed to the same general result, as is 
shown in chap. xvi. Itis at any rate a proof of 
unusual and irrepressible energy that Pekah, in 
spite of the internal decay and decline of the king- 
dom, was able to maintain himself so long upon 
the throrie. He had energy and a soldier’s courage. 
The manner in which he attained to the throne 
shows that he was a violent, ambitious, and per- 
fidious man, who cared not for God or divine 








things. Isaiah never calls him by his name, but 
only refers to him contemptuously as the ‘son of 
Remaliah ” (Isa. vii. 4, 5, 9), probably because he 
was a man of vulgar origin. We can only guess 
what passages in the prophets apply especially to 
Pekah, since we have no historical data in the book 
before us upon which to attach them. The inter- 
pretation of Zach. xi. 16 sq.; xiii. 7; ef. x. 3, ag 
applying to Pekah, which Hwald proposes so con- 
fidently (Propheten des A. B.I.s.319 sq. Geschichte 
ITI. s, 602 [3d ed. s. 648]), is arbitrary and forced. 
Schmieder’s opinion (in Von Gerlach’s Bibelwerk) 
that Hosea vii. 4-7 refers to Pekah’s conspiracy 
against Pekahiah; although it is much more proba- 
ble than Ewald’s notion mentioned above, is not 
by any means above serious doubts. 

8. In the history of king Jotham of Judah no 
details are given aside from the regular data, ex- 
cept that he built the upper gate of the temple 
(on the north side of the outer court), and that, 
about the end of his reign, the attacks of Rezin 
and Pekah upon Judah began. ‘The first of these 
has direct reference to the statement that the peo- 
ple still sacrificed on the high places, or, as tlie 
Chronicler expresses it, that ‘‘the people did yet 
corruptly ” (2 Chron. xxvii. 2). In order to put a 
stop to this ‘‘ corruption,” to which the people was 
so much accustomed, Jotham “built” the gate, 
through which the sacrifices were brought in, 
anew ; he desired thereby to induce the people to 
bring their sacrifices hither and not to the forbid- 
den “high places.” This was at least an act in- 
spired by loyalty to the theocracy. This king 
thereby confessed himself a servant of Jehovah, 
and the act is therefore especially mentioned. The 
second fact recorded had, as appears in chap. xvi., 
more important consequences for Judah than any- 
thing else which happened during Jotham’s reign. 
Hence it deserved to be especially mentioned. It 
was not so much a chastisement for Jotham him- 
self as for the people, who, under the prosperous. 
reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, still continued to act 
“egorruptly,” and inclined strongly to idolatry. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-7. (Compare 2 Chron. xxvi.) King 
Uzziah. (a) His prosperous reign of 50 years. 
(>) His unfortunate end.—lIt is the greatest bless- 
ing for a nation, when a God-fearing king lives 
long to rule over it. Hence we pray for those in 
auunority.—Ver. 4. How hard it is to abolish and 
do away with bad customs which have been handed 
down from generation to generation!— Ver. 5. 
Uzziah’s guilt and punishment. Starke: We 
should not be over-bolid to undertake duties which 
do not devolve upon us. Ite who covets more 
than he has any right to have loses even what he 
has.—Let each one remain in his own calling to 
which he is called, and not invade the functions of 
another calling, even if he has strength and oppor- 
tunity to do so. We cannot break over the bounds 
which God has set without incurring punishment. 
—Ca.tw. Bribe: This is a warning example for 
those who behave as if they are capable of being 
all in all, whereas each one has his own gifts and 
his own calling. The might of kings does not 
reach into the sanctuary.—Think no man blessed 
until thou hast seen his end. The most fortuanta, 
rich, and mighty king learned that “all flesh is 
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grass,” and that ‘‘the world passeth away,” &c., 


1 John ii. 17.—Prarr. Binet: God chastises often 
the great in this world with heavy'misfortunes, 
in order to remind them of their own nothingness, 
and to humble them.—Separation from the world 
and from the current of affairs, and residence 
in solitude, may become a great blessing to him 
who recognizes in them a divine dispensation.— 
Cramer: Children must take care of their sick 
and weak and aged parents; must take their 
places as far as they can, and honor them in word 
and deed (Sirach iii. 9, 14). [The history of king 
Uzziah presents warning and instructive lessons 
especially for a time of prosperity, when greed of 
gain, love of luxury and ease, respect for wealth, 
with all the attendant vices of prosperity, are the 
characteristics of society. See the bracketed ad- 
dition to Hist. § 1.—W. G. 8.] 

Vers. 8-31. See Historical and Ethical. The 
last kings of the northern kingdom, or the mon- 
archy in its decay. (a) The monarchy as the 
highest civil authority is ordained by God (Prov. 
Vili. 16); it is God’s ordinance. If it does not 
consider itself as such it cannot endure. The last 
kings of Israel were not chosen and instituted by 
God, nor even by the people; they raised them- 
selves by force through robbery and murder (Hos. 
viii. 4). They ruled, not by the grace of God, but 
by His wrath (Hos. xiii. 11), The monarchy in Is- 
rael had lost its foothold on the divine ordinance. 
All its kings persevered in the sin of Jeroboam, 
therefore it had no endurance. No dynasty en- 
dured beyond the third or fourth generation, some 
only to the second, the last ones not even to the 
first; while the house of David, in Judah, did not 
perish in spite of storms. Where one dynasty 
overthrows another, there the true. divinely insti- 
tuted monarchy comes to an end, and people and 
kingdom perish with it. (b) The monarchy is the 
“minister of God to them for good” (Rom. xiii. 4); 
it is its calling to work out the welfare of the peo- 
ple. The last kings of Israel did not care for this, 
they only cared for power and dominion. Hence 
the people and the kingdom sank continually lower 
and lower. When kings only rule for their own 
sakes and not for the sake of their people, then 
they cease to be shepherds of their people (Jerem, 
xxiii. 1-4), and the monarchy decays (Prov. xx. 28; 
xxy. 5). Rulers who seized power by force and 
violence, have never been the deliverers and pro- 
tectors of their people, but rather tyrants, who 
have led it down toits ruin. ‘In one demagogue,” 
says Luther, “ there are hidden ten tyrants.”—As 
is the master, so is the servant; as is the head, so 
are the members. A succession of rulers, who at- 
tained to the throne by conspiracy, revolt, perjury, 
and murder, is the surest sign, not only that there 
is something rotten in the State, but also that there 
is nothing sound in the nation, from the sole of the 
foot to the crown of the head (Isai. i. 6; Hos. iv. 
1 sq.). The corruption in Israel extended, in the 
first place, from the head downwards. Jeroboam 
made Israel to sin. Then, however, it came from 
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came to the throne came from the people. These 
kings were so hostile that the one killed the other 
but they were of one accord in abandoning Jelio- 
vah, and persevering in the sin of Jeroboam. This 
was the cause of their ruin. When there is no fear 
of God in the heart, then the door is open to every 
sin and vice. 

Vers. 8-12. The end of the house of Jehu is a 
clear testimony to the fulfilment of the threats of 
the divine law (Exod. xx. 5).—Before the people. It 
is a sign of general demoralization and corruption 
when sins aud crimes can be perpetrated in public 
without causing horror and incurring condemna- 
tion —Vers. 13-15. As a rule, one successful re- 
volt is only the prelude to another. A throne 
which is founded on sin, cannot sustain the attacks 
of storms.—WUrtT. SumMM.: We see in the case of 
Shallum, the murderer, who reigned but a month, 
how God, the just judge, exercises His retribution 
upon tyrants.—Vers. 14-22. In the eyes of a 
domineering man there is no greater crime than 
that any one should refuse obedience to his will. 
Love of command is the vice which makes a man 
inhuman, and more cruel than a wild animal.—It 
is the way of all tyrants, great and small, that they 
are cruel and fierce to those over whom they have 
authority, but tremble and cringe before any who 
are greater than themselves.—Menahem, instead 
of turning to God as his protector and helper (Ps. 
exi. 1 and 2), seeks help from the enemies of Is- 
rael. He buys this help with money forced from 
his subjects, but thereby prepares the ruin of his 
kingdom and people. Cf Jerem. xvii. 5 and Hos. 
xiii. 8 seg. <A friendship which is bought with 
money will not last—Vers. 23-26. A prince who 
is not faithful to his God cannot expect his ser- 
vants to be faithful to him, but a king who, like 
David, is a man after God’s own heart, can say: 
“Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the 
land,” &e. (Ps. ci. 6, 7).—OstanbER: Princes ought 
not to trust too implicitly to their servants—those 
whose duty it is to protect them may be the first 
to strike them.—Vers. 27-31. To the “son of Re- 
maliah” the words apply: ‘‘ He that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased” (Matt. xxiii. 12),—OsIANDER: 
Tyrants generally rise very high that they may fall 
only so much the farther (Isai. xxvi. 4-6). 

Vers. 32-38 (cf 2 Chron. xxvii.).—PFrAFF. BIBEL: 
How beautiful it is to see children walk in the foot- 
steps of their fathers when these were righteous. 
Jt is a glorious thing for a prince, instead of beau- 
tifying his palaces, and building ivory houses 
(Amos iii. 15), to restore the temple gates, and so 
says to his people: ‘Hnter into his gates with 
thanksgiving and into his courts with praise” (Ps. 
c. 4).—Vers. 37 and 38. Catw. Binet: We have 
here a distinct proof that neither the good conduct 
of a prince by itself, nor the good conduct of the 
people by itself, can make a nation happy. Prince 
and people must together serve the Lord, if the 
land is to prosper.—OSIANDER: When God wishes 
to punish the sins of a nation, he is wont to re- 
move pious princes by death before the judgment 
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B.—The Reign of Ahaz in Judah, 
Chap. xvi. 1-20. (2 Chron. xxviii.) 


In the seventeenth year of Pekah the son of Remaliah, Ahaz the son ot 
Jotham king of Judah began to reign [became king]. Twenty years old was 
Ahaz when he began to reign, and reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, and did 
not that which was right in “the sight of the Lord his God, like David his father. 
But he walked in the way of the kings of Israel, yea, and made his son to pass 
through the fire, according to the abominations? ‘of the heathen, whom the Lord 
cast out from before the children of Israel. And he sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high places, and on the hills, and under every green tree. 

Then Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah son of Remaliah king of Israel, came 
up to Jerusalem to war: and they besieged Ahaz, but could not overcome him 
[prevail].” At that time Rezin king of Syria recovered [won] Elath to [for] 
Syria, and drave the Jews from Elath: and the Syrians * came to Elath, and 
dwelt [dwell] there unto this day. So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser 
king of Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son: come up, and save me 
out of the hand of the “king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, 
which rise up against me. And Ahaz took the silver and gold that was found 
in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s house, and sent 7 for 


.a present to the king of Assyria. And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him: 


for [and] the king of Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried 
the people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin. 

And king Ahaz went to Damaseus to meet Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, 
and saw an altar that was at Damascus: and king Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest 
the fashion [pattern] of the altar, and the pattern [plan] of it, seLaees to all 
the » Oe eaaaaa thereot.* And Urijah the priest built an altar according to all 
that king Ahaz had sent from Damascus: so Urijah the priest made ¢¢ against 
king Ahaz came from Damascus, And when the king was come from Daves 
cus, the king saw the altar: and the king approached to the altar, and offered 
thereon [went up upon it]. And he burnt his burnt offering and his meat 
offering, and poured his drink offering, and sprinkled the bl ood of his peace 
offerings s, upon the altar. And he brought also the brazen altar, which was 
before tie Lord, from the forefront of the honse, from between the [new | altar and 
the house of the Lord, and put it on the north side of the altar, And king Ahaz 
commanded Urijah the priest, saying, Upon the great altar burn the morning 
burnt offering, and the evening meat offering, and the king’s burnt sacrifice, 
and his meat “offering, with the burnt offering of all the people of the land, and 
their meat offering, and their drink offerings; and sprinkle upon it all the blood 
of the burnt offering, and all the blood of the sacrifice: and [as for] the brazen 
altar shall be for me to inquire dy [I will consider further].°. Thus did Urijah 
the priest, according to all that king Ahaz commanded. 

And king Ahaz ‘cut off the borders of the bases, and removed the laver from 
off them; and took down the sea from off the brazen oxen that zere under it, 
and put it upon a pavement [structure] of stones. And.[he altered] the covert 
[covered way | * for the sabbath that they had built in the house, and the king’s 
entry without, turned he from [omz turned he from.—Zsnsert in] the house of the 

Lord [,]| for [fear of] the king of Assyria. 

Now the rest of the acts of Ahaz which he did, are they not written in the 
book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? And Ahaz slept with his 
fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of David: and Hezekiah his 
son reigned in his stead. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. = 


1 Ver. 8. —| Abominable rites or usages, 
2 Vers. 5.—[Cf. Isai. vii. 1, where we find mby after er pnbND , “ Was not able to make war against it,” ¢. 6. sue- 


eessfully. 
3 Ver. 6.—[The chetib is to be retained. 


follow the keri, also change pind , above, to DinND - 


Rezin does not conquer Elath for ‘himself, but restores it to Edom, in order to strengthen the hereditary eneiny of 
en and gain his alliance. Keil very justly objects that DIN is written defectively DVS only once in the 
. I. (Ezek. xxv. 14). His explanation of the form DDS is also simpler than the above change, He considers 


it a Syriac (Aramaic) form (u for a), and points to other pipiflis forms in the same chapter, Dwipn for Dp 


(ver. 7); nibs for nox (ver. 6); pyant for pwral (ver. 10). Béttcher gives the euphonic and other 
351, fal 


(f. Hueg. Ewald, Thenius, Bottcher (Lehrd. § 976), and others, who 


The entire conception of the incident is then changed. 


eronnds for these exceptional forms in §§ 1132, 9, 1; 


4 Ver, 10—[/ e with full details how it was made. . 
5 Ver, 15.—[" 1 will consider further what shall be done with that.” Thenius defends the rendering given in 
the KE. V. He denies that ym can have the sense which we give it, but he finds it necessary to change 


pad into vipad. 
8 Ver. 18—[The keri is supported by the Vulg. : 
j in the first syllable of a word before YW or D. 


xxx. 32. 


because it will not recognize a feminine in this adjective which agrees with N)2)) - 
Tr 


Gramm. note—W. G. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Ahaz became king, &. On the year 
of Ahaz’s accession see the chronological discus- 
sion after chap. xviii—Ver. 2. If Ahaz was 20 
years old at his accession and reigned 16 years, so 
that he was 36 years old when he died, then he 
must have begotten his son Hezekiah in the tenth 
year of his age, for Hezekiah, according to xviii. 
2, ascended the throne in his 25th year. This 
would not be an impossibility, for even yet mar- 
riages occur in the East between boys of 10 and 
girls of 8 years (see the instances quoted by Kail 
in his Comment. on the verse). It is, however, 
very improbable, and there is no similar instance 
in Scripture. It is very likely, therefore, that the 
reading ‘twenty-five ” instead of twenty, which is 
presented by some MSS., by the Vatican MS. of 
the Sept., as well as by the Syriac and Arabic 
translations on 2 Chron. xxviii. 1, is the original 
and correct one (Hwald, Thenius, and Keil). 

Ver. 3. But he walked in the way of the 
kings of Israel. This cannot mean that he trans- 
planted the Israelitish worship of the calves into 
Judah, for the relation between Judah and Israel 
had become hostile even in the last years of his 
father Jotham (chap. xv. 37). Moreover, there is 
not a hint of that form of worship in the history 
of Judah. The words only mean, generally, that 
Ahaz forsook the covenant of Israel as the Israel- 
itish kings had done The parallel passage 2 
Chron. xxviii. 2 and 3 adds directly the words: 
“And made also molten images for Baalim. More- 
over he burnt incense in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom.” This sentence ‘is evidently taken from 
Ahe original authority ” (Thenius). Probably it was 
omitted by the author of the Book of Kings be- 
cause it seemed to him to be implied in the “state- 

ment already made that he ‘‘ walked in the way 
of the kings of Israel,” for these had had images 
of Baal (1 Kings xvi. 32; 2 Kings iii. 2; x. 26 sq.). 





Musach. Yowever, we find other instances of 1 — instead of 
See DW) for Dwi), Gen. xxiv. 83; JD for FD, Ex 
See also Ezek. xli. 8. (Béttcher, § 460, b)—The massorah requires that (JVS°717 shall be accented milel, 


ff. nbvbon , chap. xy. 29, 


He desired to go on at once to the things which 
this king had done other than what had been done 
by the kings of Israel. We have not, therefore, 
to understand, by the images of Baalim, calf-ima- 
ges like those of Jeroboam (Keil), but idol-images, 
On the valley of Hinnom see notes on chap. xxiii. 
10.—Yea, and made his son to pass through the 


fire, viz., bib . This must be supplied, as we see, 


from chap. “xxiii. 10; Levit. xviii, 21; Jerem. xix. 
5. The meaning of the phrase wx 7)2y77 is dis- 


tinctly stated in Numb. xxxi. 23. It has accord- 
ingly been supposed by some that, where }2 or 


Da is the object, and not gold or silver, it re- 


fers to a literal passage through fire, and that it 
was an act of lustration or purification (Theodo- 
ret, Grotius, Spencer, and others). It is clear, 
however, from 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, where aya) 


stands for it, that it is not a simple passage 
through, but a burning up. The same is clear from 
chap. xvii. 31: Deut. xii. 31; Jerem. xix. 5; Ezek. 
xvi. 20 sg.; xxiii. 37. Josephus declares plainly 
of Ahaz: kal idwov doxabtwce Taida (cf. Gesen. 
Thesaurus, II., p. 985). Another question arises, 
however, viz., whether we must understand that 
the children were burned alive, or that they were 
killed and then burned. The rabbis assert the 
former (see the passages quoted from Jarchi in 
Winer’s 7.- W.-B. II., s. 101), but their authority is 
overturned by other and better testimony. In Ezek. 
xvi. 20 it is said: ‘Thou tookest thy sons and thy 
daughters, which thou hadst borne to me, and slew- 
est them (onan) [as a sacrifice] to them [2. e., to 


the false gods] Sipyd [i. e, to consume them]. 
Was thy whoredom too slight a thing that thou 
slewest (ron) my sons, and gavest them away 
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-Bnisx yavina”—[@. e., in that thou causedst them 


4) go through, or, to be burned up in, the fire]? 
Ps. cyi. 37 sg. speaks only of the slaughter of 
ehbildren iu sacrifice to idols, not of burning them: 
“ And they slew their sons and daughters in sac- 
rifice (Hat) to false gods, and shed innocent blood 


—blood of their sons and daughters whom they 
sacrificed (nat) to the idols of Canaan, and the 


land was desecrated by the shedding of blood 
(a%D73).” Diodorus Siculus (xx. 12) describes the 


brazen statue of Kronos (Moloch) with its out- 
stretched arms, glowing hot from an internal fire, 
but he does not say that the children were laid liv- 
ing upon them. Eusebius (Prep. Evang. iv. 16) 
states inregard to the human sacrifices which were 
offered at Salamis that they were first killed by the 
priest with a spear and then burned upon the pile. 
Slaying, and cutting in pieces, and shedding blood, 
are essentials in sacrifice, so that May, @ e., to 
slaughter, means, to sacrifice. We have certainly 
to understand, therefore, in the case of the child- 
sacrifices, that they were killed before they were 
burned (Hivernick, Comm. tiber Ezech. s. 237 sq.). 
Such seems to have been the case also in the inci- 
dent mentioned in chap. iii. 27. The only remain- 
ing question is this: if the procedure was the same 
in the case of the child-sacrifices as in the ordinary 
burnt offerings, why do we find the expression 


Nal ay used only of the former? The proba- 
ble explanation is that the expression only referred 
originally to a passage through the fire without 
consumption, a sort of fire-baptism, as purifications 
by fire were practised by various peoples, and that 
it was not connected with human sacrifice. Not 
until a later time did this become corrupted into 
a real sacrifice and burning, but the original ex- 
pression was retained and became general (see 
Keil on Levit, xviii. 21). It may be, too, as Wit- 
sius (Miscell. p. 616) suggests, that the practice was 
not always and everywhere the same, but both liv- 
ing and dead children were burned, and this ex- 
pression was used in both cases. 

[This is the point in the history of the Tsrael- 
ites at which they became acquainted with the 
Assyrio-Chaldean idolatry. The gods Baal and 
Ashtaroth became known to them from the Phoe- 
nicians by the marriage of Jezebel with Ahab. 
That that was the point of contact between the Je- 
hovah-worship and the Baal-worship is proved by 
the fact that this pair (Baal and Ashtaroth) are the 
ones whom the Israelites worshipped. and that 
that was the couplet which was worshipped at Si- 
don (see note on chap. xvii. 17). Now, however, 
Pekah and Ahaz came into close intimacy with the 
Assyrians, and learned from them the astral con- 
ception of the same heathen religion. Ashtaroth 
always had sidereal character, but her worship, so 
far as it was introduced into Israel, seems to have 
been confined rather to ils voluptuous rites. Ahaz 
introduced the astral worship into Judah. In or- 
der to understand the influence of these heathen 
religious conceptions on Judah, and the origin of 

the rite of passing through the fire, it is neces- 
sary to take a somewhat comprehensive view of 
these heathen religious conceptions.. Here follows 
a description of the cultus. Ou the astral ideas see 
note on xvii. 17. The religious conceptions of the 
nations of Western Asia were all closely related 
to each other. The deity was conceived of.as one, 





simple, formless, and universal, but in a pantheist c 
sense. It has often been observed that behind the 
polytheism of these nations (and of Egypt also) 
there was an idea of one sole and original deity, and 
it has been inferred that there wasa pure and true 
monotheistic idea at the root, and that the polytheism 
was only popular. In fact, however, the corruption 
of these heathen religions was rooted in the pan- 
theistic conception of this original divine essence. 
Then his attributes were deified (hence the plural 
Baalim), and not only his good attributes but also 
his destructive and profane and base attributes. 
Hence, by a legitimate deduction, all the cruel and 
licentious rites of pretended religion. In different 
countries the chief and original God took different 
names according to the especial point of view from 
which he was regarded. The Assyrians called 
him Assiur, or, in a still more pantheistic concep- 
tion, /éw; and among the Canaanites he was called 
Hl as the ‘‘ Mighty One,” the first and simplest 
conception of God as strength. He was also very 
widely named Baal (Babylonian Bel [Merodach]), 
as the “Lord;” also Yaoh (Hebr. Yahvah [Jeho- 
vah]), as the ‘* Eternal,” the pure conception of be- 
ing or existence. The Arameans named him Ha- 
dad or Hadar, ‘The Ouly One;’’ the Ammonites, 
Moloch, the ‘‘ King ;” the Moabites, Chemosh, the 
“Governor.” Then he received different names ac- 
cording to his attributes, and was worshipped by 
each nation under the name of the attribute which 
they kept most in mind. As the deity which pre- 
sided over generation he was Thammuz or Adon 
(Hebr. Adonay ; Greek, Adonis) ; as protector and 
preserver he was Chon; as destroyer he was Jo- 
loch; as “presiding over the decomposition of 
those destroyed beings whence new life was again 
to spring,” he was Zebub (Beelzebub). Hence, 
probably, Baal-zebub was the god of restoration to 
health from dangerous sickness. See 2 Kings i. 2. 
Tn this last sense probably the main idea was that 
of resurrection or life from death. The flies on 
carrion seemed to spring to life out of it. The 
Keyptian beetle probably embodies the same idea. 
Moloch was therefore the supreme deity in his at- 
tribute of destroyer. Tire, lightning, war, pesti- 
lence, and so on, represented him. He was wor- 
shipped under this form when his appetite for 
devouring and destroying was being satiated. 
Hence his rites consisted in sacrifices of things 
cast into the fire. Those who robbed themselves 
of something which they cast into the fire appeased 
the god and averted the assaults which were to be 
apprehended from him if his appetite for destruc- 
tion was not satisfied. The parents who thus 
sacrificed their children might hope that this fright- 
ful sacrifice would save them from further or other 
losses. When the king of Moab found the fight 
going against him he offered his son to Chemosh, 
that the god, appeased by this, might not push on 
the destruction of war. No doubt he considered 
that this sacrifice was successful when the horrified 
Israelites desisted from the war (2 Kings iii.). So 
far as we can judge, the children were cast alive 
into the flames. —The religion of Israel differed 
from these heathen religions in that its supreme 
deity was personal, spiritual, and hely, and that 
the Israelites refrained from deifying his attributes 
as emanations or hypostases of himself.—W. G. 8.] 

Instead of {yy in ver. 3 and chap. xxi. 6, the 





Chronicler (II. xxviii. 3 and xxxiii. 6) has the plural 
yon. Thenius regards this as a contradiction, or, 
bh : 


‘270 


at least, as an exaggeration of the passage before 
us, but the plural stands here, as it often does 
(Matt. ix. 8; ii. 20; Gesen. Lehrgeb. s. 664 sq.), 
rhetorically, in order to say, in general, that Ahaz 
and Manasseh had incurred the guilt of child- 
sacrifice. ‘‘The pure, abstract idea of child-sacri- 
fice, apart from any idea of number, is expressed 
by the plural” (Bertheau, Keil). In like manner, 
Cicero (De Prov. Cons. xiv. 35): jucundissimi liberi, 
although Cvesar had only asingle daughter (¢/. also 
Pro Lege Manil. 12). On ver. 4 ef. 1 Kings xiv. 23. 
The sense is: The centralization of the worship of 
God, such as the law prescribed, came to an end; 
the very contrary came to pass. Thenius seizes 
upon the fact that-we have 9 before nina, in- 


stead of by which we find before niyaaq, as a 


support for his interpretation of the former word 

as “grove” or ‘sacred enclosure” (see xeg. on 1 

Kings ii. 2 and 3). - It stands here, as it often does, 

for 2M Na, Ahaz offered incense in the sacred 
A FIP hx cb 


places on the tops of the mountains and on the 
hills, ¢. ¢., on heights where there was no 7)Q but 
only an altar. 

Ver. 5. Then Rezin, king of Syria. See on 
this and the following verse: Caspari, Ceber den 
Syrisch-ephraimitischen Krieg unter Jotham und 
Ahaz. Christiania, 1849. After the author has 
.described the reign of Ahaz in its broad and gen- 
eral features (vers. 1-4), the detailed account of the 
particular incidents begins in ver, 5.  {S only 
means, therefore, after Ahaz had succeeded to the 
throne. The attacks began under Jotham (chap. 
xv. 37), but there had not yet been any formal and 
united expedition. [The first attempt was frus- 
trated by the atisck of Tiglath Pileser on Damas- 
cus and Samaria See Supp. Note, p. 161.] No 
real attack was made until Ahaz was on the 
throne. The object was, according to Isai. vil. 6, 
to conquer Judah and to set upon the throne a 
person called “the son of Tabeel,” of whom we 
know nothing further. [Mention of this confede- 
ration occurs in the Assyrian inscriptions. We 
learn there that the name of this ‘‘son of Tabeel” 
was Ashariah.| Whether ‘they hoped thereby to 
be able to oppose larger means and stronger force 
to the aggressions of the Assyrian empire” (The- 
nius), is a matter for mere supposition. [This sup- 
position is now very strongly confirmed.] They 
came as far as Jerusalem, which they besieged 
(77'¥") means besiege, as it does in 2 Sam. xx. 15; 

ae 


Jerem. xxi. 4; xxxix. 1; Hzek. iv. 3, and not 
merely: ‘they pressed forward towards it”), but 
were not able to take it, for the city had been 
strongly fortified on all sides by Uzziah and 
Jotham (2 Chron, xxvi. 9; xxvii 3), and, in the 
providence of God, it was otherwise decreed (Isai 
vii. 7). 

ee 6. At that time Rezin won HElath for 
Syria, &e. or nya does not mean “ there- 


upon” or ‘afterwards,” but designates in gen- 
eral the time of the Syriac-ephraimitic war against 
Judah. Ver. 6 is a sort of parenthesis, so that 
ver. 7 igs the real continuation of ver. 5. The 
author desires to record the danger which threat- 
ened Jerusalem, for this was the chief event in 
this war, and, besides this, to record the fact that 


Judah, during this reign, lost the city which was” 


its most important seat of commerce, and one of 
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the chief sources of the prosperity of the country 
(ef. on Elath, notes on 1 Kings ix. 26 and 2 Kings 
xiv. 22). Ver. 7 then joins on to ver. 5, for Ahaz 
sent to Tiglath Pileser, not on account of the loss 
of Elath, but on account of his endangered capital, 
with which the whole kingdom must stand or fall,, 
Many expositors, both ancient and recent, have de- 


sired to change ond to pins, because Elath 


never belonged to Syria, and therefore could not 
be ‘‘restored” to it. But this conjecture is not 
supported by a single manuscript or ancient ver- 
sion, and, as Winer and Keil observe, S'v7 does 


not necessarily imply the idea of ‘‘back again.” 
It means, in general, to turn away from something 
to something else (Isai. i. 25, and Knobel’s note 
thereon; Ps. Ixxxi. 14; Amos i. 8; Dan. xi, 18). 
It means, therefore, that Rezin took away Elath 
from Judah, to which it had previously belonged, 
and joined it to Syria. The case’is similar with 


the word DN, for which the keri offers 


DwIN), the Sept., “Idovmaior, and the Vulg., 
Idumet, but evidently incorrectly. The Edomites 
did not need to come to Elath and to settle there; 
they had always lived in this city, which lay in 
their own country, and had remained there even 
when it was in the hands of the Jews. What is 
asserted, however, is, that Rezin expelled the Jews 
and brought thither Syrians, who settled there for 
purposes of trade, and remained there ‘until this 
day,” 7. e., at the time that these books were written 
the Syrian commercial colony was yet in Elath. 
Yet one question further suggests itself here, viz., 
whether Rezin took Elath before or after the at- 
tack which he and Pekah made upon Jerusalem. 
The answer to this question depends upon another 
one: What is the relation bétween the record be- 
fore us and that in the parallel passage in Chroni- 
cles? In the latter there is no mention of the 
expedition against Hlath, nor of the siege of Jeru- 
salem. On the other hand, it is recorded that Je- 
hovah gave Ahaz into the hand of the king of 
Syria, who defeated him, and took away many cap- 
tives to Damascus; likewise into the hand of the 
king of Israel, who, in a great battle, won a great 
victory over him (vers. 5 and 6). This narrative 
the rationalistic school formerly regarded as an in- 
vention and unworthy of belief (Gesenius, De 
Wette, Gramberg), but that view has been aban- 
doned even by this school. Thenius, amongst 
others, regards the narrative as unquestionably 
historical, and as a supplement to the record before 
us. Nevertheless there is some disagreement as to 
whether the campaign described in Chronicles is the 
same one which is described here. Caspari has 
examined this question very carefully in the work 
mentioned above; we, therefore, refer in general 
to that work and here add only what follows. 
Those, like Vitringa, Movers, Havernick, and 
others, who adopt the hypothesis of two suces- 
sive expeditions, appeal for their proof especially 
to Isai. vii. 1-9. At the commencement of the 
war against Judah, when it is made known to the 
house of David that the Syrians are already in 
Ephraim, the prophet announces to Ahaz the com- 
plete failure of the enterprise of the two kings. 
As, however, according to the account in Chroni- 
cles, Ahaz was defeated by each of these kings, it 
is inferred that that must have taker place in a 
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different expedition from the one here referred to, 
and that it took place before the latter; further- 
more, that the capture of Klath took place during 
the second expedition and after the siege of Jeru- 
salem, since it is narrated in the history after that 
event (ver. 6). It is certain that the two battles 
mentioned in 2 Chron. xxviii. 5 and 6, must have 
taken place before the siege of Jerusalem, but it 
does not follow that they occurred in an earlier 
expedition. As it was the intention of Rezin and 
Pekah to put an end to the-kingdom of Judah and 
to put “the son of Tabeel” (probably a Syrian 
general) upon the throne, it is not by any means 
to be supposed that they would have abandoned 
the attempt after gaining two victories over Ahaz, 
and then would have undertaken a new expedition 
in order to besiege Jerusalem. On the contrary, 
it is plain that they would try, after winning two 
victories, to complete their enterprise by taking 
Jerusalem. The words in Isai. vii. 2, DON AM) 


pypx-by do not mean, as they are often trans- 


lated: ‘The Arameeans are encamped in Ephraim” 
(Bunsen), nor: ‘The Syrians stand [are under 
arms] in Ephraim” (De Wette), so that it would 
follow, that Rezin first advanced into Ephraim at 
the outbreak of the war, in order to advance, in 
conjunction with Pekah, against Jerusalem. The 
phrase must be explained as it ig in the Chaldce 
paraphrase: “The king of Syria has joined himself 
(A2ANS, socieialem iniit) with (py) the king of 
Israel.” So the Sept. translate: ovveddvycev ’Apau 


Tpoc Tov ’Hppaiu., ‘The verb my with by is neyer 
used of an army encamping, and it does not seem 
fitting to take ODN as referring to the country, 
and DN as referring to the people” (Hengsten- 
berg). mM) means, to We down to rest, and it ex- 
presses, when it is used as it is here of a person 


who rests upon or over (by) another, a@ being with 
or by, a being in connection with him (cf. Numb. xi. 
-25, 26; Isai. xi. 2; Ps.cxxy. 3). [An examination 
of these passages will show that they do not 


justify any such rendering of by mM) as, to be in 
alliance w.th. They contain ‘the spirit rests upon” 


‘or some similar sense of by nm)), which is a differ- 
ent sense of “rest” and a different sense of “ upon” 
from the one here to be proved. Hengstenberg’s 
objection, that Aram is used of the people and 
Ephraim of the territory, has force, but the most 
fair rendering of the words is: ‘‘ Aram is encamped 
in Ephraim” (Bunsen, Ewald). m)) is not indeed 
the teclinical word for the encamping of an army, 
but it is used for special force. They have settled 
down, are stationed, are resting and recruiting, but 
when an army does this it encamps.—W. G, S.] 
What made Ahaz and his people tremble, as the 
trees of the forest tremble before the wind, was, 
not the fact that Syria was-in camp in Ephraim, 
but the fact that the kings of Syria and Israel had 
joined forces against Judah. The prophet prom- 
ised that this enterprise should not succeed, and 
_ his promise was fulfilled. The supposition that 
Rezin began the war by taking upa position in the 
land of phraim is, therefore, totally unfounded. 
Moreover, it was not necessary for him, in order 
o make war upon Jerusalem, to go through 
Ephraim. He could just as well advance on the 
other side of the Jordan, and this he no doubt 
did. As for the capture of Elath, ver. 6 of the 





chapter before us does not force us to the assump- 
tion that it took place before the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, for, as we have said above, ver. 6 is a paren- 
thesis and ver. 7 follows ver. 5. It is also difficult 
to believe that Rezin gave up the siege, because 
Jerusalem could not be taken (ver. 5), and then, 
because he “was unwilling that the expeditio: 
should have been made entirely in vain” (The- 
nius), that he made a long march around the south- 
ern end of the Dead Sea in order to return home. 
After Ahaz had called upon Tiglath Pileser for aid, 
and the latter was actually advancing against 
Syria, it is impossible that Rezin can have under- 
taken this long march; he must have hastened 
home by the most direct route. In view of all this 
we come to the following conception of the course 
of the events. Rezin made an alliance with Pe- 
kah and advanced on the east side of the Jordan 
and won a great victory over Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 
5). At the same time, on this side the Jordan, 
Pekah invaded Judah, and also inflicted a severe 
defeat on Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 6). As a conse- 
quence of his victory Rezin marched on southward 
to dom, where he put an end to the hated supre- 
macy of Judah over Kdom, and captured Klath, 
an important source of commercial prosperity ta 
Judah (2 Kings xvi. 6). From thence he moved 
northwards on this side of the Dead Sea and made 
a junction with Pekah, who had in the mean time 
been devastating the country, in order, with him, 
to make a united attack upon Jerusalem, and so to 
come to the end of his entire undertaking, namely, 
to the overthrow of the kingdom of Judah and of 
the dynasty of David. [It may hardly be worth 
while to balance conjectures where the basis of 
testimony on which to build them is so slight. The 
above construction is open to considerable objec- 
tion. If a king set out, in alliance with another, 
against Judah, would it not be strange that he 
should march through Edom to lath and then up 
to Jerusalem before joining his ally? What is 
more, it is very remarkable that Isaiah, when he 
prophesies deliverance to Ahaz, makes no refer- 
ence to two defeats which the kiug is supposed to 
have suffered already. We expect a sentence in 
this form: although thou hast been defeated, yet, 
&e. The king looks for aid to Assyria. The pro- 
phet rebukes this, Ile evidently expects that the 
physical form of the deliverance will be something 
else than Tiglath Pileser’s advance. It is more 
consistent to suppose that the city was found too 
strong, that the two kings commenced to devastate 
the country, that Ahaz was twice defeated when 
he sallited out to try to restrain them, or before he 
was shut up in the city,-and that Rezin pushed 
forward as far as Elath. Probably it was not 
until they had made some progress in plundering 
the country that they heard that Tiglath Pileser 
was advancing. The information derived from the 
Assyrian inscriptions strongly sustains this view. 
Rezin and Pekah revolted in 734-3. Haste was 
necessary above all things. It was deemed neces- 
sary to conquer Judah and force it into the confed- 
erated revolt. Hence the news comes suddenly to 
Ahaz in this startling form: The Syrians are in 
Ephraim. Before the end of 731 the war was all 
over and Tiglath Pileser held his court in:-Damas- 
cus. (See Supp. Note at the end of this section.) 
The whole campaign in Judah was therefore very 
brief. There was no time for a siege. The twe 
“battles” were fought in the open country, and 
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the “captives” were taken thence, and the long 
expedition to Mlath was undertaken in order to 
bring the strongest possible pressure to bear on 
Ahaz to force him to join the revolt, next to the 
capture of his capital —W. G.8.] As the Hdom- 
ites and Philistines had also invaded Judah (2 
Chron, xxviii. 17 sg.), Ahaz, pressed on every side, 
turned to Assyria for help in spite of the warn- 
ings and promises of Isaiah (vil. 1 sq.). This in- 
duced Rezin to desist from his advance and to 
hurry home, ‘There he was defeated and slain by 
Tiglath Pileser.—It is scarcely possible to combine 
the two narratives in any other than this simple 
and direct way. Keil also places the capture of 
lath before the siege of Jerusalem, but leaves it 
undecided whether Rezin advaneed northwards 
from Kath, against Jerusalem, or whether, after 
his victory over Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 5), “he 
sent a portion of his army into Idumea to detach 
that country from Judah, while he, in conjunction 
with Pekah, led the rest of the army against Jeru- 
salem.” Against. this view arises the objection 
that ver. 6 makes no mention of a detachment 
sent into Idumea, but says that Rezin himself 
marched thither and drove the Jews out of lath. 

Ver. 7. Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath 
Pileser. Je did not take this step as soon as 
hostilities commenced, but, as has already been 
said, when he saw himself hard pressed. Ie did 
not heed the prophet’s warning and counsel (Isai. 
vii, 4); on the contrary, by the words: thy ser- 
vant and thy son, lie placed himself in servitude 
to the king of Assyria as well as under his protec- 
tion, He sent the presents of gold and silver (ver. 
8) after the allied armies had withdrawn from 
Jerusulem, and Damascus had been taken (ver. 9). 
Tiglath Pileser took the captured inhabitants of 
Damasens to Kir. By this we have not to under- 
stand, as the ancient Mxpositors did, the Median 
city Kavpqva or Kapivn, but the country around the 
river Kur (Kipoc, Kippoc), which flows through the 
northern part of Iberia, the modern Georgia, into 
the Caspian sea (Isai. xxii, 6 [¢f also Amos i. 
8-5|). “ Tiglath Pileser transferred the inhabitants 
of Damascus to the most remote portion—in the 
extreme north—of his dominions, and yet to the 
place from which their ancestors had originally 
migrated (Amos ix. 7).” (Thenius), After the sub- 
jugation of Syria, Tiglath Pileser advanced against 
Israel, and accomplished what is recorded in chap. 
xv, 29. Jt may be that Pekah submitted at once to 
the approaching enemy and thereby averted from 
himself the fate of Rezin. [See Supp, Note, p. 161.] 
—The statement 2 Chron, xxviii, 20 sq., according 
to which Tiglath Pileser marched against Ahaz, and 
besieged hiira but did not overcome him, is discussed 
in detail by Caspari (work above cited, 44. 56-60), 
He strives to reconcile it to the statements of the 
passage before us, but does not in all respects suc- 
ceed, So much is certain; Ahaz, in spite of all his 
gifts to Tiglath Vileser, did not find in him a true 
helper and friend; on the contrary, he was harsh. 
ly treated by him: “It did him no good” [The 
meaning of 2 Chron. xxviii. 20 seems to be more 
correctly given in the Mnglish translation: “ He 
came unto him (not against him), and distressed 
him (not necessarily besieged him), and strength- 
ened him not.”] é 

Ver. 10. And king Ahaz went to Damascus 
to mect Tig'ath Pileser, 7, ¢.,in order to testify 
to liis gratitude towards him for his deliverance, 
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and at the same time to secure the continued favor 
of the king of Assyria. The latter must, there- 
fore, have remained at Damascus for some time. 
Perhaps Ahaz himself brought the preserts which 
are mentioned in ver. 8. While he was at Damas- 
cus he saw an altar which pleased him so much 
that he sent orders to Urijah the priest to make 
one like it, This Urijah can hardly be the same 
one who is mentioned in Isai, viii. 2, [We should 
unhesitatingly infer that these two were the same 
individual, if it were not for the improbability that 
a man, who would build and introduce into the 
temple a new altar built on a heathen model, 
should be called by a prophet a “ faithful ” wit- 
ness. The solution may be that the prophet took 
the priest as a faithful witness on account of 
his official position solely, The priest seemed the 
most fit and proper witness, however much the 
prophet may have had to find fault with (as to 
which he tells us nothing one way or the other) 
in his administration of his offic.—W.G.S.] It 
was undoubtedly an altar consecrated to an Assy- 
rian deity which Ahaz saw, but he desired to have 
one like it for the service of Jehovah (ver. 
15). mp7 has a general signification: shape, 


image ; nan designated more particularly the 
model; and Hwy the sort of workmanship, de- 
coration, &e.—In ver. 12, poy Sys is not to be 


translated : ‘‘and he sacrificed wpon it ’(Luther, De 
Wette, and others), but: ‘and he ascended upon 
it.” See 1 Kings xii, 32, 33. It does not follow 
from this, however, that ‘Ahaz was not willing 
to give up the royal prerogative of exercising the 
high-priestly office pon occasion” (Lhenius). The 
words mean simply that this was Mis sacrifice, 
namely, the one which he offered for his fortunate 
return from Damascus, He led the way by his 
own example. We have not to understand that 
he usurped any priestly functions. Jt is no more 
intended to assert in ver. 13 tliat he himself sprin- 
kled the sacrificial blood, than it is in ver, 14, that 
he, with his own hand, removed the altar. [The 
translation: ‘He went up upon it,” is justly pre- 
ferred by Bahr, but it does not remove the diffieulty 
about the king’s share in the sacrifice. Why did 
he go up upon the altar, if not to perform the rites 
himself? ‘There is no other evidence at all that 
any one but the person officiating at the sacrifice 
went up upun the altar, Furthermore, ver. 13 is 
not a case of the ultimate agent being said to do 
what others do by his command. The fact that the 
king could sacrifice unrebuked by the priest is not 
any more astonishing than that the priest should 
make an altar on a heathen pattern, and put it in 
the place of the one built by Solomon. Hoth inei- 
dents belong to the picture of this reign.—W. G. 8.] 
The thank-offering was the chief thing (ver. 13), 
but it was preceded by a burnt-offering as usual 
(Symbol. d. Mos. Kult, 11. 8, 362, 423, 435), 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 23 does not contradict the passage before 
us. It does not refer to the new altar and the 
sacrifice which was offered upon it, but to the 
gacrifices which Ahaz offered elsewhere (¢/. ver, 4). 

Vers. 14 and 15. And he brought aiso the 


moved,” “ Mr that weg y arama nor: he moyod 
away ; “ Ir risckte hinweg,” but: he brought nearer, 
he moved closer up to, ‘The sense of ‘away 
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from” is, of course, in MND. The first meaning | 


of 39) is certainly: “he brought nearer,” but 


as it is not clear what it was brought nearer ¢o, the 
word seems to have lost this foree and to mean 
simply, he moved. Bahr translates: ‘“ But the bra- 
zen altar (7. e, the altar of burnt-offering), which 
was before Jehovah (7. ¢., which was immediately 
before the house of Jehovah), he moved nearer, 
away from (the place) before the house (7. e., away 
from the point) between the (new) altar and the 
house of Jehovah, und he put it by the side of the 
new altar towards the north.” It is not clear what 
it was nearer to.—W. G.8.] The altar of burnt- 
offering was called the “brazen” altar, in contra- 
distinction from the golden altar of incense in tlie 
interior of the temple. 
the court of the priests in front of the temple- 
building. Urijah had placed the new altar in front 
of this, but Ahaz ordered the brazen altar to be 
moved away from its former position to the north 
side of the new one. This he did evidently be- 
cause the position which was nearer to the dwell- 
ing-place of the divinity seemed to be more holy, 
and he did not wish that the old altar should be 
regarded as superior in honor or sacredness to the 
new one. As they were now upon the same line, 
they were, mm so far, equal; while the new one, 
being in the middle, was, if anything, superior. 


In ver. 15 the new altar is called Sinan; hardly 


because “it was somewhat larger than Solomon's 
altar” (Keil), for the latter was very large, twenty 
cubits long and wide and ten cubits high (2 Chron. 
iv. 1). It seems better, with Thenius, ‘to under- 


stand it as in Sin i> and to translate: ‘the 


chief altar.’” According to Ahaz's orders, all the 
offerings were now to be made upon the new altar; 
the regular morning and evening sacrifices, and 
the special ones of particular individuals, whether 
the king or others. He did not, therefore, forbid 
the worship of Jehovah—he did not dare to do that 
—but nevertheless this worship was to be celebrat- 
ed only upon an altar imitated from one which be- 
longed to the heathen.—The morning burnt- 
offering, and the evening meat-offering. ‘It 
might seem from this that there was no meat- 
offering in the morning and no burnt-offering in 
the evening, which would be contradictory to Hx. 
xxix. 38-42 and Num. xxviii. 3-8. But, as no 
burnt-offering was brought without a meat-offering 
(Numb. vii. 87; xv. 2-12), the latter is assumed as 
a matter of course in the morning offering; and, 
as the burnt-offering was to burn throughout the 
whole night (Levit. vi. 9), the meat-offering was 
the only part of the evening sacrifice at which the 
people could assist” (Thenius). The final words: 


And as for the brazen altar apr nn, are 


translated by the Vulg.: erté paratum ad volunta- 
fem meam; similarly Philippson: ‘But to inquire 
at the brazen altar is my prerogative.” This ren- 
dering is evidently incorrect, for 4a means to 


investigate but not to seek out or inquire, much less 
to be at one’s disposition (Levit. xxvii. 33). It has 
here the same meaning as in Proy. xx. 25, to con- 
sider, so that the phrase is to be translated: “T 
will consider [farther]” (First). Thenius, very un- 


necessarily, desires to read wpab for npr, be- 


It stood in the middle of, 





cause 5 nN, as he maintains, always means to 


serve a certain purpose. The meaning would then 
be “shall be mine for prayer;” ¢@ e., that the old 
altar should be retained as a ‘“prayer-altar," 


) mon is used here, however, as.it is in Gen. xv, 
. 1 a 


12; 1 Sam. iv. 9; Josh. ii, 5. No distinction be- 
tween prayer-altars and altars of sacrifice was 
recognized in ancient times. Ahaz did not desire 
that the altar of Solomon, which had hitherto been 
held very sacred, should be removed at once, but 
he desired to wait and see how the people would 
regard the innovation. He therefore reserved his 
further commands for a time. 

Ver. 17. And king Ahaz cut off, &e. Thenius 
maintains that this and the following verse are a 
continuation of the first half of verse 10, and that 
a more precise statement is here added to the re- 
report of Ahaz’ journey to Damaseus which is 
there spoken of, viz., that it was impossible for 
him, after he had obtained the needed assistance, 
to appear before Tiglath Pileser with ompty hands ; 
that the treasury was empty (yer. 8); that he was, 
therefore, compelled to take for this gift any- 
thing which could be made available ;. and that this 
is what is meant by the closing words of ver, 18: 
“for the king of Assyria.” But vers. 17 and 18 
clearly carry on the narrative of what occurred 
after the return of the king from Damascus (ver. 
12). They are therefore a direct continuation of 
vers. 10-16. Besides the removal of the brazen 
altar, Ahaz undertook still further changes in the 
sanctuary, namely those which are mentioned in 
vers. 17-18. As the brazen oxen are among the 
things which he removed, and as’ they were not 
carried away from Jerusalem until the Babylon- 
ians carried them off (Jerem. li, 20), it is not to be 
understood that they wero carried as a gift to Da- 
mascus by haz. As it was with the oxen, soit must 
haye been also with tho other decorations men- » 
tioned in ver. 17. Finally the words: ‘for (1)5!9) 


the king of Assyria,” cannot be understood in the 
sense of : “In the service of the king of Assyria” 
(Luther), or, “In order to obtain (by abstracting 
the decorations mentioned) the necessary gifts for 
the king” (Thenius); for 15%) means for in the 





sense of from fear of anybody (ef Judgos ix, 21; 
Gen. vii. 7; Isai. xx. 6; 2 Kings xxii, 19; Hos. xi. 
2, &e.), but nevor jor the sake of any one, or out af 
love to him. Ahaz removed all these valuable 
objects “ before the king of Assyria” not in order 
to make him a present of them, but either because 
he thought that they would give him offence or 
because he feared that he might want them and 
demand them of him. [This last is the true expla- 
nation, He wanted to escapo the cupidity of the 
Assyrians by hiding evidences of wealth.—W, G, 


S.]—On the nj ran of the bases and on “9D and the 


brazen sea, see notes on 1 Kings vii. 27 sy. Ahoz 
did not set the last “upon the stone pavement” 
(Luther), but upon a foundation built of stone,— 
The JO", was ‘unquestionably a covered place, 


a platform or hall, in the forecourt of the temple, 
set apart for the king when ho visited the tomple 
with his retinue on the Sabbaths or feast-days " 
(Keil). This addition was, built later than the 
rest of the temple. Its form cannot be detinitely 
discovered, for it is only mentioned here, The 
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Sept. have for it: tov Yeuéavov ric kadédpac tov 
oaBBatwv, which does not throw any light upon it, 
as they evidently read “Dy, fowndation, for 3049. 


The king’s entry without is perhaps the 
“ascent? mentionedin 1 Kings x. 5. According to 
Thenius it was ‘the entrance at the eastern gate 
of the inner court, which lay towards the outer 
fore-court through which the king alone entered 
(Nzek. xlvi. 1,2), and it is mentioned in contrast to 
the platform of the king in the inner forecourt, 
which has just been mentioned.” Keil translates 
5D, which applies to both the localities, ‘ he 


transferred into the house of Jehovah,” but the 
platform (3115), which was in the inner court, 


cannot possibly have been transferred into the 
temple itself. still less the outer entrance. More- 
over, why should this transfer have taken place | 
“before” or “for fear of” the king of Assyria? 
307 means strictly: to make something turn 


about, to change a thing so that it is not what it 
was. Hence it often means to change one’s name 
(2 Kings xxiii, 34; xxiv. 17), and it can only be 
understood here in the same sense. Thenius: 
“He ‘changed’ in the same way as he had 
changed or altered the bases, &c.” This no 
doubt took place in this way, that he took off 
from them what was valuable. fin) mya is the 
EP Ste Bite 


ordinary accusative of place, ‘‘in the sanctuary.”— 
We see from 2 Kings xxiii. 12 that Ahaz was not 
contented with the arrangements for worship here 
made, but also erected altars on the roof of his 
“upper chamber.”—In regard to the sepulture of 
king Ahaz (ver. 20), 2 Chron. xxviii. 27, says: 
“They buried him in the city, in Jerusalem, but 
they brought him not into the sepulchres of the 
kings of Israel.” It isnot evident why this is an 
“error,” as ‘Thenius asserts. It does not contra- 
‘dict the record before us, and the same thing 
occurred in regard to Uzziah, although not for the 
Same reason (cf. chap. xv. 7 and 2 Chron. xxvi. 3). 


[SuppLemEntARY Nore on the references to con- 
temporancous history in chap. xvi., incorporating the 
results of Assyrian investigations —As we saw 
above (p. 161), chap. xv. gives an account of the 
intervention of Assyria in the history of Israel. 
Chap. xvi. gives the history of the intervention of 
Assyria in Judah. The first revolt of Pekah and 
Rezin against Assyria, and their conspiracy to at- 
tack Judah and force it to join in the attempt, in 
the last year of Jotham (742), was crushed before 
it gained any strength. In 734 they once more, 
united in revolt, and renewed their policy of at- 
tacking Judah. Ahaz, hard pressed by them (see 
Hexeg. on ver. 7), called to Tiglath Pileser for aid, 
and paid him tribute. The aid was promptly 
given, as Tiglath Pileser regarded Rezin and 
Pekah as rebels. Ahaz was thus relieved from 
this danger (732). Tiglath Pileser, after dealing 
with the rebels as described on p. 162, marched 
into Philistia and took Gaza and Ashdod, and 
also Dumah in Arabia, and came back to Damas- 
cus. It was probably on this march that he 
“came to” Ahaz, and distressed him; and it was 
probably at this time that Ahaz removed the fur- 
niture of the temple and took away its decorations, 
lest they might present an appearance of wealth 
to Tiglath Pileser, and excite his cupidity (see 
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Exeg. on ver. 18). In 731, before leaving Damas- 
cus to return to Assyria, Tiglath Pileser “held 
a court” of his vassals at that city. ‘Twenty-three 
such vassals came. Among them are mentioned 
Pekah of Israel and Ahaz of Judah (Lenormant 
I. 389 and 390). Continued in the Supp. Note after 
the Hxeg. section on chap. xvii—W. G. 8.] 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The reign of king Ahaz was the most disastrous 
through which Judah had yet passed. The king- 
dom sank so low, both internally and externally, 
religiously and politically, that it was on the verge 
of ruin. Such an incapable ruler had never before 
ascended the throne. The predominant feature in 
his character was weakness, weakness of spirit 
and weakness of intellect. History records no- 
thing about him which is worthy of respect. <AJ- 
though Judah and Israel had had many perverse, 
wicked, and godless rulers, yet these had been at 
least brave and energetic soldiers; but of Ahaz 
even this much cannot be said. When the enemy 
approached ‘‘ his heart was moved as the trees of 
the wood are moved with the wind” (Isai. vii. 2). 
No word of prophetic promise or encouragement 
could deliver him from his despair. He was de- 
feated; he did not win a single victory; all the 
conquests of his two predecessors were lost; the 
land was deyastated and robbed of all its sources 
of revenue. Finally he turns in his distress, in 
spite of every warning, to the threatening Assyrian 
power and purchases its help, not only by the 
treasures of the temple and the palace, but also 
with the independence and honor of his kingdom, 
As is usually the case with weak rulers, he cringes 
before the mighty, but is arrogant and domineering 
towards his sibjects (cf vers. 7-16). As for the 
main point, the attitude towards Jehovah, his 
apostasy was deeper than that of any other king 
of Judah or even of Israel. He not only tolerated 
idolatry, but practised it zealously himself, and 
even went so far in his error as the abomination 
of sacrificing his own son. The historical books, 
which only state the facts, do not tell how it came 
about that a king of Judah, a descendant and suc- 
cessor of David, fell so low, but the prophetical 
books give us an insight into the religious and 
moral status of the kingdom. The kingdom of | 
Judah had attained to power and glory under Uz- 
ziah and Jotham, as Israel did under Jeroboam IT, 
Flourishing trade and lively intercourse with for- 
eign countries produced wealth, and with it also 
foreign manners and customs. Finally foreign 
divinities were introduced. The result was great 
luxury, effeminacy, debauchery, and excess which 
soon, especially in the upper classes, led to immo- 
rality and vice of every kind. The foreign forms 
of worship, which were, for the most part, bril- 
liant and attractive, and connected with vice, 
pleased this degenerate generation better than the 
simple, severe, and earnest Jehovah worship. 
which indeed continued, but had degenerated into 
a mere external ceremonial. Uzziah and Jotham 
had indeed, as we have said above, done their ut- 
most for the external prosperity of the kingdom. 
They also remained true to the worship of Jeho- 
vah, but they were not filled with warm zeal for 
it, and they did not oppose effective resistance to 
the invading corruption. Isaiah, who commenced 
his prophetical labor in the year in which Uzziah 
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died (Isai. vi. 1), says, in the passage in which, 
according to the generally received opinion, he is 
speaking of the time of Jotham: ‘Therefore thou 
hast forsaken thy people, the house of Jacob, be- 
cause they be replenished from the East [filled 
with Kastern rites and acts] and are soothsayers 
like the Philistines, and they please themselves in 
the children of strangers. Their land also is full of 
silver and gold, neither is there any end of their 
treasures; their land is also full of horses, neither 
is there any end of their chariots; their land is also 
full of idols, they worship the work of their own 
hands, that which their own fingers have made” 

: (Isai. ii: 6-8). In another passage, which, though 
it does not belong to the time of Jotham, yet falls 
in the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, the prophet 
describes the degeneracy of morals, the debauch- 
ery, licentiousness, pride, deceit, alienation from 
God, injustice, oppression, &c., of the time (Isai. v. 
8-25). In such circumstances the youthful Ahaz 
had grownup. Such was the atmosphere which 
he had breathed from his childhood up. He was 
emphatically a child of his time, a faithful repre- 
sentative of the majority of the nation, corrupted 
by foreign modes of thought and morals. By 
nature he was weak and vacillating. He allowed 
himself to be swept away by the stream, and sank 
deeper into a depraved character and career, so 
that even the heavy judgments which befell him 
did not avail to bring him into other courses. 

2. The idolatry which was practised in Judah, 
in the time of Ahaz, by the side of the worship of 
Jehovah, was not of the form peculiar to any par- 
ticular people, but was like that which Solomon 
allowed his wives to practise (see Hxeg. on 1 Kings 
xi. 5 and Hist. S$ 3 and 4 on 1 Kings*xi. 1-13), a 
mixture of the different kinds of worship which 
predominated in western Asia. Since, as we saw 
from Isai. ii. 6-8, such a cultus had been estab- 
lished in Judah even in the time of Jotham, and 
Ahaz found it in existence when he ascended the 
throne, it follows that it cannot have been Assyrian 
in origin, for, in Jotham’s time, Judah had not come 
in contact with Assyria at all. In the book of 
Chronicles, as well as in the book of Kings, the 
sacrifice of children is presented as the extreme of 
apostasy. In its nature this form of sacrifice is 
the most utter contrast to the worship of Jehovah 
(see Pt. II, p. 36). As it is not mentioned as 
having been committed at all before the time of 
Ahaz, but, on the contrary, he was the first who 
went so far astray, it has been supposed that he 
was led to it by becoming acquainted with the ,As- 
syrian fire-gods, Adrammelech and Anammelech 
(2 Kings xvii. 31) (ef. Movers, Phoniz. I. s. 65; 
Winer, &.- W.-B. IT. s. 101). The record, however, 
distinetly contradicts this notion by the words: 
“ According to the abominations of the heathen 
whom the Lord cast out from before the children 
of Israel.” The Assyrians did not belong to this 
category and the words apply here, as they do 
wherever they occur’ (chap. xvii. 8, 11; ¢f Numb. 
xxxiii. 51-55; Deut. iv. 38), to the Canaanitish 
nations, that is, the nations of western, not of 
upper, Asia. It is an unquestioned fact that 
among the former, especially among the Phoeni- 
cians, child-sacrifices were common, and _ that 
Moloch, to whom they were offered, was worship- 
ped in western Asia (cf. Levit. xviii. 21, 27 sq. ; 
xx. 1-5). Moreover, it cannot be proved that Ahaz 
did not perform such sacrifices until after he be- 








came acquainted with the Assyrian cultus. Ivig 
mentioned in the most general terms as a sign of 
his apostasy. His sacrificing and offering incense 
“under every green tree” does not point to As- 
syrian star-worship, but to the Astarte. and 
Aschere-worship of western Asia. Duncker’s 
notion that Ahaz first offered child-sacrifice when 
Rezin and Pekah were before Jerusalem, and he 
was most hardly pressed on all sides (‘In vain 
the king offered sacrifices to the gods of Damascus 
in order to turn the fortunes of war; in vain he 
sacrificed his own son as a burnt-offering ”), is 
nothing but a pure construction on the basis of 2 
Kings iii. 27. The biblical text does uot offer the 
slightest hint of it. It isin fact very questionable 
whether child-sacrifices were common among the 
nations of Upper Asia, and especially among the 
Assyrians. It cannot, at any rate, be proved from 
2 Kings xvii. 31. It cannot, indeed, be denied that 
Ahaz, after he had met Tiglath Pileser in Damas- 
cus, became acquainted with the Assyrian cultus 
and transplanted at least some parts of it to Jeru- 
salem. This is proved, not so much by the fact 
that he caused an altar to be built after the pat- 
tern of the one which he had seen in Damascus, 
as rather from 2 Kings xxiii. 12, where ‘altars 
upon the upper-chamber of Ahaz” are mentioned, 
evidently referring to Assyrio-Chaldean star-wor- 
ship (see note below on the place mentioned). 
The chariots and horses of the sun which are 
there mentioned most probably “belonged to the 
time of Manasseh. For the rest, Ahaz tolerated 
the Jehovah-worship after his return from Damas- 
cus; for the sacrifices which he commanded the 
high-priest Urijah to make (ver. 15) upon the new 
altar were not offerings to idols but to Jehovah. 
The weak man had not the courage formally to 
abolish the Jehovah-worship, for a party which 
could not be despised still clung to it. He wor- 
shipped all possible gods according to his own 
tastes and notions. Tn his time there was in 
Judah complete religious anarchy and license. [See 
the bracketed note on ver. 3 under Evxegetical. 
That note presents the facts in regard to the point 
discussed in this section according to the latest 
and best knowledge. It will be seen that it modifies 
and corrects some of the above statements. | 

3. The war which the confederated kings of Israel 
and Syria undertook against Judah is “one of the 
most notable and most important events in the 
Israelitish history ” (Gaspari). “It was the first 
time that one of the two sister-kingdoms formed 
an alliance, with the hereditary enemy against the 
other, in order to destroy it. This was a most 
unnatural alliance and was a sign of the process 
of dissolution which was commencing ; for it show- 
ed that the consciousness of forming with Judah a 
common nationality based upon common blood 
and faith had been lost by Israel. The importance 
and the external prosperity, which had been won 
by Judah under Uzziah and Jotham (see above, 
g 1), had perhaps reawakened Ephraim’s ancient, 
deep-rooted hate and envy of Judah (see 1 Kings 
xii.; Hist. § 1), and incited the faithless and 
ambitious Pekah to the alliance with Rezin. In 
addition to this was the fact that Israel had, under 
Menahem, fallen into a certain position of depend- 
ence upon, and subjection to, the growing and 
threatening Assyrian power, and that Syria had 
also, in this power, a dangerous neighbor. In . 
order to recuperate Israelat the expense of Judah, 
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and to find a protection on the side of Assyria.in 
the intervening nation of Syria, Pekah formed an 
alliance with Rezin, who was also eager for con- 
quest, and these two ‘ fire-brands” (Isai. vii. 4) 
formed the plan of putting an end to the nation of 
Judah and the house of David. They made their 
first efforts in this direction in the last years of 
Jotham, but without suecess (chap. xv. 37). When, 
however, the weak and incapable Ahaz came to 
the throne, the right time for carrying out their 
plan seemed to them to have come. But the Lord 
said: “Take counsel together and it shall come 
to naught; speak the word and it shall not stand” 
(Isai. viii. 10). At the moment when they were 
close to their object they were obliged to give up 
their plan, and they ran to their own destruction 
Rezin lost his kingdom and his life; Pekah was 
made subject to Tiglath Pileser, and a part of his 
people were led away into exile (chap. xv. 29). 
Ahaz also lost his kingdom and his people, and 
had to bow beneath the supremacy of Assyria. 
The whole war was a heavy judgment upon the 
three kingdoms. The kingdom of Syria-Damas- 
cus, which had, up to this time, been the instru- 
ment of the divine judgments against Israel, dis- 
appeared forever from the scene. Israel went on 
with hasty steps to its destruction, for Pekah was 
murdered by Hoshea in consequence of his sub- 
jection to the Assyrians, and Hoshea, as he re- 
fused to pay the tribute to Assyria, was taken 
captive by Shalmaneser. Thus the kingdom of 
Israel came to an end (chap. xvii. 3 sq.). [See 
Supp. Note, p. 161.) ‘ As the hostility to Judah 
had given it its origin, so the same _ hostility 
brought about its destruction: born from this, it 
also perished by it” (Caspari). Judah itself, 
finally, as a punishment for its apostasy from 
Jehovah, came into that contact with Assyria, from 
this time on, which had such a deep influence 
upon its history. From this time the conflicts 
with the small nationalities ceased and those with 
the great world-monarchies began. In so far this 
war was, for Judah also, the beginning of the end. 
It was a turning-point for both nations which had 
not heeded the chastisements nor the proofs of 
the goodness and long-suffering of God, but had 
hardened themselves more and more in their apos- 
tasy. ‘It was in the highest degree providential 
that the great world-monarchies began to interfere 
in Israel just at the time when this hardening took 
place” (Caspari). But this *‘war between Judah 
and the allied kingdoms of Ephraim and Syria is 
still further especially remarkable for this fact, 
that tle grandest prophecies were spoken in it, 
and that it forms the historical basis of a product 
of the Old-Testament prophecy which is of the 
very highest, or, in fact, of unique significance. 
This fact stands in connection with the position 
of this war at the turning-point of the Old-Testa- 
ment history; in the middle of the Israelitish his- 
tory, at the end of the first and beginning of the 
second period, in which latter the fortunes of the 
people of God under the world-monarchy, its 
period of suffering, falls. It stood, therefore, at 
the point where a prospect offered itself to the 
eye of the prophet which reached out over the 
whole future development of the kingdom of God” 
(Caspari). ; 

4, After his visit to Damascus, Ahaz caused 
certain changes to be made in the arrangements of 
the temple at Jerusalem which were of greater or 





less significance. The record mentions some of 
these very briefly, but speaks more at. length of: 
those which affected the altar of burnt-offering.. 
because these were by far the most important,- 
Since the entire cultus was concentrated in the sae-- 
rifice, and all sacrifices, those of the individual as 
well as those of the entire people, were to be 
offered on this one altar (Levit. xvii. 8, 9; Deut. 
xii. 13, 14), it formed the centre of the sanctuary, 
which, without it, would have lost its significance. 
Its form and shape, its position in the sacred edi- 
fice, its entire construction, were, therefore, by no. 
means indifferent matters, but they were strictly. 
prescribed in accordance with its character and 
purpose, so that any alteration of it seemed to be 
a sort of denial or contradiction of the religions: 
idea which it was constructed to serve. Merely 
to take away the four horns from its four corners 
was to desecrate and destroy it (Amos iii. 14; Ju- 
dith ix. 8. Symbol. d. Mosaisch. Cult. I. s. 473). Now 
wien Ahaz caused this altar to be removed and 
another made on a pattern obtained from Damas- 
cus, this was nothing less than an indirect setting 
aside of the lawful Jehovah-worship, and it bore 
witness not only to an entire want of comprehen- 
sion of that worship, but also to an unheard-of 
self-will. He ordained, indeed, that the priest- 
should offer all the sacrifices which had hitherto= 
been offered---that is to say, all the sacrifices to Je- 
hovah—upon the new altar. He did not diminish 
the amount of worship to be paid to Jehovah; the 
crime and folly were that an idol-altar was used 
for the worship of Jehovah. It appears that Ahaz- 
intended to gradually transform the Jehovah-wor- 
ship in this way. Certainly the ground for it was 
not merely that the form of the altar which he 
saw ‘in a city where, according to all the indica- . 
tions which we possess, the fine arts were highly’ 
developed, pleased him better than that of the 
large brazen altar in the forecourt of the temple 
at Jerusalem” (Nwald), so that ‘the had rather an 
westhetic than a religious reason for the change” 
(Thenius). For, aside from the fact that there is 
not an indication of any especial fondness for art. 
in Ahaz, as, for instance, there was in Solomon, 
and that he was a weak and incapable man, we- 
must notice that he removed even the works of 
art which were in the temple; he took away the» 
brazen oxen and he destroyed the artistic ‘‘ bases ” 
upon which the laver rested. He desired that the 
new altar should be made exactly like the one he 
had seen at Damascus, and to this end he sent a 
model of it to Jerusalem. This shows that his: 
object was not so much to have a beautiful work 
of art as it was to have an altar made on a pattern 
borrowed from Damascus; his interest in it was 
not artistic but political. ‘When he perceived 
the zeal of the Assyrian rulers for the propagation 
of their national cultus, he commanded his priests” 
to change the arrangements of the temple so as to 
conform to this desire” (Duncker). His ordinance - 
in this respect was simply a contemptible capt tio 
benevolenti for the Assyrian king. | The removal. 
of the twelve oxen of the brazen sea, which he’ 
then placed upon a mere foundation of stone, was, - 
if we consider the significance of this piece of the - 
temple furniture as it is stated above (1 Kings vii. 
Hist. § 6), a degradation of the Israelitish priest- 
hood and a contradiction of the destiny of Israel: 
as the chosen priest-people, as well as an assault 
upon the character of the Israelitish religion. The 
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same is true in regard to the removal of the Mis- 
geroth from the bases, for upon them were the 
characteristic emblems of the inner sanctuary, 
cherubim and palms (see above, 1 Kings vii., Hist. 
$7). Movers’ opinion (eliy. der Phén.), that Ahaz 
removed the oxen, &¢c., because the symbolism 
of animals was especially abominable to the Assy- 
rians, who were addicted to star-worslip, seems 
to us to be entirely erroneous. The changes, 
finally, which Ahaz made in the gallery and stand- 
ing-place of the king are not more definitely spe- 
cified. Possibly there were emblems upon them 
also which were peculiar to the Jehovah-worship. 
We hear nothing of any changes in the interior 
of the sanctuary. Those which were made affect- 
ed only the objects which stood in the fore-court, 
so that they were prominently before the eye and 
might offend the Assyrians. The additional state- 
ment in Chronicles (2 Chron. xxviii. 24), that Ahaz 
closed the doors of the temple, is often brought in 
question, and asserted to be an exaggeration 
(Thenius, Bertheau, and others). As it does not 
stand alone, however, but is supported by the as- 
sertion in chap. xxix. 3, that Hezekiah opened the 
de again, which again is assumed in vers. 7 and 
17, we have as little reason to reject this as any 
of the other additions to these books which are 
supplied hy the Chronicles. . The ‘upper cham- 
bers” with their altars, which, according to 2 
Kings xxiii. 12, Ahaz caused to be made, are not 
meutioned in this place, although they were in 
existence. We must not forget that Ahaz did not 
do all at once, but went ou from step to step in 
liis apostasy. As it is certain that he did not be- 
gin with the sacrifice of his son in the valley of 
Hinnom, so it is certain also that he did not com- 
mence by closing tlhe doors of the temple; on the 
eoutrary, these were the extremes to which he 
allowed himself to be driven under the influence 
of the heathen party. Fortunately, his reign was 
not a long one. 

5. The conduct of the high-priest, Urijah, under 
the commands of the king, stands in glaring con- 
trast with that of the high-priest Azariah and the 
eighty other priests when Uzziah attempted to 
usurp priestly functions (2 Chron. xxvi. 17 sq.). 
Instead of resisting the commands of the weak 
and eapricious Ahaz, he keeps silence, bows in 
acquiescence under his will, ‘‘and does all that 
king Ahaz commanded him” (ver. 16). Neither 
did the other priests stir; they allowed everything 
to go on without opposition. We cannot believe 
that this was the same Urijah whom Isaiah desig- 
nates as a faithful witness of Jehovah (Isai. viii. 
2, 16). [CA Ezcyet. note on ver. 10.] We should 
have to suppose that he fell so low after a long 
interval. Nothing similar had ever been done be- 
fore by any priest in Judah. It seems that he, 
like his companions in office, was only anxious for 
his revenues. At any rate, his conduct is a sign 
of the character and standing of the priests of that 
tine. They were dumb dogs who could not bark ; 
they all followed their own ways, every one his 
own gain (Isai. lvi. 10 sqg.). Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah stand over against them, grand and 
noble, speaking without fear, rebuking the sins 
both of high and low, and announcing the threat- 
ening judgments of God. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-9. King Ahaz. a) The way in which 
he walked, vers. 1-4. (An apostate from the God 
of Israel even to the point of offering sacrifices to 
Moloch.) 6) The distress into which he came, 
vers. 5 and 6. (2 Chron. xxviii. 5. The land was 
devastated; Hlath, the fountain of the national 
prosperity, was cut off; the throne was in danger. 
He trembled like the trees of the forest in the 
wind. Isai. vii. 2.) c) The help which he sought, 
vers. 7-9. (Instead of seeking help from the living 
God, to whom the prophet pointed him, he seeks it 
from the king of Assyria. Ps. exxiv. 8; Jerem. 
xvii. 5, 7. Instead of seeking it with prayer and 
supplication, he seeks it with silver and gold. Ps. 
1. 15.)—Vers. 1-3. Wtrr. Summ.: Not all pious 
parents are blessed with pious children. It is, in- 
deed, a great trial for parents when children do not 
turn out well, but when the parents have not 
failed in their discipline, then they can leave the 
rest to God, and have a good conscience that they 
have done their best.—Vers. 3 and 4. STARKE: Men 
are so blind that they think they serve God most tru- 
ly by those very actions by which they sin most 
grossly against him.—-The Moloch-sacritice, or child- 
sacrifice, isa proof of the extravagance of error into 
which men can fall when they have not the know- 
ledge of the living God and His revealed word, or 
when they have rejected the same (Rom. i. 21, 
22). This abomination, which still continues among 
heathen nations, is the strongest and most direct 
eall to all, who know the living God and who pos- 
sess his word, to take part in the work of missions, 
and to help to bring it about that light may come 
to those who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death, and that they may come to a knowledge of 
salvation (Luke i. 79; ii. 32)—God commands us 
to give our dearest and best to Him, but not to 
Moloch. There are no longer any sacrifices to Mo- 
loch in Christendom, but it happens often enough, 
even now, that parents sacrifice their childrer to 
the idols of the world, which consume them so 
that they are.lost eternally.—Prarr. Bis.: He 
who trains up his children to evil, sacrifices them 
to the Moloch of hell, that is, to the devil.— 
STARKE: As a corrupt atmosphere can taint a 
healthy body far more easily than a pure atmo- 
sphere can purify a tainted one, so also bad com- 
panions can lead good people astray more easily 
than good men can convert bad ones, Evil is 
more easily propagated than good.—For two hun- 
dred years the people in Judah had kept them- 
selves free from idolatry and heathen abominations, 
and yet Ahaz succeeded in a short time in filling 
the land with these (Isai. i. 5, 6). The higher a 
people stands, the lower it may fall. Judah sank 
even lower than Israel. There haye been, and 
there are eyen yet, Christian nations which have 
sunk lower than the heathen. The fall of one who 
has been most highly blessed is often the heaviest 
and deepest. Therefore, Be sober! &c., 1 Peter v. 
8.—Ver. 4. Happy is he who, under every green 
tree and on every height, has learned, not to serve 
the world and its gods, but to praise the one holy, 
living, and gracious God.—Wherever God has a 
Church, the devil builds a temple by the side of 
it—Vers. 5 and 6. The War of Rezin and Pekah 
against Judah (see Jistor, and Ethical, § 3). 
The object, the result, and the significance of it 
(Isai. viii. 10; vii. 6, 7).—The unnatural alliance 
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of the two enemies against Judah. Compare the 
alliance of Herod and Pilate. Ps, xxxiil. 10 ap- 
plies. —The allies could not sueceed in their enter- 
prise, not on account of a vigorous resistance, but 
because it was otherwise ordained in the counsels 
of God. He who says to the turbulent sea: 
“Hitherto shalt thou come and no further; and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed” (Job 
xxxviil. 11)—He fixes limits and restraints for all 
human powers, however great and mighty, however 
victorious and proud they may be.—Ver. 7. Cra- 
MER: He who will not be God's servant must be 
the servant of men, and must lose all his indepen- 
dence, his honor, and his: dignity.—“I am thy 
servant and thy son, come and help me!”—Ad- 
dress this promise and this prayer in all your need 
and distress, not, as Ahaz did, to an earthly, 
human king, however great and mighty he may 
be, but to the King of all kings, in whom alone is 
our help (fos. xiii, 9), for ‘‘1t is better,” &e. (Ps. 
exvili, 9; exlvi, 8, 5)—The friendship and help 
which is bought with silver and gold has no dura- 
tion and vo value. So it is said of Ahaz here: 
“He helped him not” (2 Chron. xxviii. 21). The 
great and mighty, when they listen to the prayer 
of the humble and the weak for aid, generally 
have no other object in view than their own ad- 
vantage, and the increase of their own power. 
Vers. 10-18. The Sacrilege upon the House of 
God. a) The king's self-willed assault wpon the 
estallished institutions; 6) the high-priest's con- 
cession. Berries. Bre.: See in this a clear picture 
of the lack of Christian spirit in the two highest 
ruuiks, The State desires to see everything ar- 
ranged according to its whims: the Chureh yields 
for the sake of the temporal advantage.—It is the 
fashion of depraved rulers that they think they 
ean command in religious as well as in secular 
matters, and can control everything according to 
their own good pleasure.x—Those who tremble 
themselves and cringe before the great are almost 





always imperious and haughty to tliose who ara 
below them.—Ahaz’ sinful and insane arrange- 
ment of sacrificing and offering incense to the 
Lord upon an idol-altar, is one which may still be 
observed where the heart is addicted to sin and 
to love of the world, and is alienated from the 
living and true God, while yet homage is paid to 
him.—“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
(1 Cor. iii. 16 sg. ; vi. 19 sq.) Whosoever destroyeth 
the temple of God, him will God destroy. In this 
temple also there may be only one altar; he 
who sets up another by the side of it destroys it. 
—Ver. 16. Nrevr Wtrt. Summ.: There would not 
be so much harm done by wicked rulers if they 
did not find so many people who allow themselves 
to be used as instruments of their evil designs, 
and who approve of their undertakings in order to 
win their favor, OstanpER: LKeclesiastics have 
always been found who esteemed the favor of 
great men more than the honor of Almighty God. 
Would that.such men were no longer to be found 
in the Christendom of to-day!—Wutrr. SUMM.: 
We have in this high-priest a specimen of those 
hypoerites and belly-servants who say: ‘“‘ Whose 
bread I eat, his song I sing;” who veer about 
with the wind and seek to be pleasant to all men; 
“dumb dogs who cannot bark;” who wish to 
hurt no one's feelings, but teach and say just 
what any one wants to hear. But God's word 
alone, and not the favor of men, nor the goods 
and honors of the world, ought to be the rule and 
norm, from whieh we ought not to turn aside out 
of favor to any man, although it may involve risk 
of life or limb to speak the truth. Forifany talk and 
teach according to the desires of their hearers, for 
the sake of their own comfort, their honor will 
come to shame and their end is condemnation 
(Phil. iii. 19; Acts iv. 19)—Ver. 18. “ For fear of 
the king of Assyria.” It is Shameful to introduce 
changes in religious matters for political reasons. 


O.—The Fall of the Kingdom of Israel, under Hoshea. 


Cuap. xvii. 1-41. 


1 In the twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah began [omit began] Hoshea 


the son of Elah [became king] to reign [omit to reign 
And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, but not 


2 nine years. 


3 as the kings of Israel that were before him, 
of Assyria; and Hoshea became his servant, and gave him presents 
And the king of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea; for he had 


king 


4 [tribute]. 


in Samaria over Israel 


Against him came up Shalmaneser 


sent messengers to So king of Egypt, and brought no present to the king of 
Assyria, as he had done year by year: therefore the king of Assyria shut him 


5 up, and bound him in prison, 


6 all the land, and went up to Samaria, and besieged it three years. 


Then the king of Assyria came up throughout 


In the ninth 


year! of Hoshea the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in [on the] Mabor [,] dy the river of 
[omé of ] Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes [Media]. 

7 For so it was, that [so it came to pass that when] the children of Israel had 
sinned against the Lord their Ged, which had brought them up out of the land 
of Egypt, from under the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and had feared other 
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gods, And walked in the statutes of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out from 
before the children of Israel, and [¢n those] of the kings of Israel, which [statutes] 
they [4 ¢, the kings] had made. [:—] And the children of Israel did secretly 
those things that were not right against the Lord their God, and they built them 
high places in all their cities, from the tower of the watchmen to the fenced 
city. And they set them up images and groves [statues] in [on] every high 
hill, and under every green tree: And there they burnt incense in [on] all the 
high places, as dd the heathen whom the Lord carried away [removed] before 
them; and wrought wicked things to provoke the Lord to anger: For they 
served idols, whereof the Lord had said unto them, Ye shall not do this thing. 
Yet the Lord testified’ against Israel, and against Judah, by all the prophets,’ 
and by {and by] all the seers, saying, Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep 
my commandments avd my statutes, according to all the law which I com- 
manded your fathers, and which I sent to you by my servants the prophets, 
Notwithstanding, they would not hear [And they heard not], but hardened 
their necks, like to the neck of their fathers, that did not believe in the Lord 
their God. And they rejected his statutes, and his covenant that he made with 
their fathers, and his testimonies which he testified against them; and they fol- 
lowed vanity, and became vain, and went after the heathen that were round 
about them, concerning whom the Lord had charged them, that they should not 
do like them. And they left all the commandments of the Lord their God, and 
made them molten images, even two calves, and made a grove [an Astarte- 
statue] and worshipped all the host of heaven, and served Baal. And they 
caused their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire, and used divina- 
tions and enchantments, and sold themselves to do evil in the sight of the Lord, 
to provoke him to anger. [:—] Therefore [Zt came to pass, I say (ver. 7), that 
then] the Lord was very angry with Israel, and removed them out of his sight: 
there was none left but the tribe of Judah only. [(] Also Judah kept not the 
commandments of the Lord their God, but walked in the statutes of Israel 
which they made, [)] | And [then] the Lord rejected all the seed of Isracl, and 
afflicted them, and delivered them into the hand of spoilers, until he had cast 
them out of his sight. For he rent Israel from the house of David; and they 
made Jeroboam the son of Nebat king: and Jeroboam drave [seduced] * Israel 
from following the Lord, and made them sin a great sin. For the children of 
Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam which he did; they departed not from 
them: Until the Lord removed Israel out of his sight, as he had said by all his 
servants the prophets. So was Isracl carried away out of their own land to 
Assyria unto this day. 

And the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and 
from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 
cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel: and they possessed Samaria, 
and dwelt in the cities thereof. And so it was [it came to pass] at the begin- 
ning of their dwelling there, that they feared not the Lord: therefore the Lord 
sent lions among them, which slew some of [slaughtered amongst] them, 
Wherefore they spake to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations which thou 
hast removed, and placed in the cities of Samaria, know not the manner of the 
God of the land; therefore he hath sent lions among them, and, behold, they 
slay them, because they know not the manner of the God of the land. Then 
the king of Assyria commanded, saying, Carry thither one of the priests whom 
ye brought from thence; and let es go and dwell there, and let him téach 
them the manner of the God of the land. Then one of the priests whom they 
had carried away from Samaria came and dwelt in Beth-cl, and taught them 
how they should fear® the Lord. Howbeit every nation made gods of their own, 
and put them in the houses of the high places which the Samaritans had made, 
every nation in their cities wherein they dwelt, And the men of Babylon made 
Succoth-benoth, and the men of Cuth made Nergal, and the men of Hamath made 
Ashima, And the Avites made Nibhaz and Tartak, and the Sepharvites burnt 
their children in fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim, 
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32 So they feared the Lord, and made unto themselves of the lowest of them [from 
the common people] priests of the high places, which sacrificed for them in the 
houses of the high places. They [#¢, these immigrants] feared the Lord, and 
served their own gods, after the manner of the nations whom [whence] they 
[were] carried away from thence [omit from thence]. 

Unto this day they [@ e., the remnant of the Israclites | do after the former man- 
ners: they fear not the Lord, neither do they after their statutes, or after 
their ordinances, or after the law and commandment which the Lord commanded 
the children of Jacob, whom he named Israel ; With whom the Lord had made a 
covenant, and charged them, saying, Ye shall not fear other gods, nor bow 
yourselves to them, nor serve them, nor sacrifice to them: But [only] the Lord, 
who brought you up out of the land of Egypt with great power and a stretched 
out arm, him shall ye fear, and him shall ye worship, and to him shall ye do 
sacrifice. And the statutes, and the ordinances, and the law, and the command- 
ment, which he wrote for you, ye shall observe to do for evermore; and ye shall 
not fear other gods. And the covenant that I have made with you ye shall not 
forget ; neither shall ye fear other gods. [;] But [only] the Lord your God ye 
shall fear; and he shall deliver you out of the hand of all your enemies. Howbeit 
[and] they did not hearken, but they did after their former manners. 

So these nations [é. e., all the mixed inhabitants of the northern kingdom |) feared the Lord, 
and served their graven images, both their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren: as did their fathers, so do they unto this day. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


2 Ver. 6. PNYyYwnn NIWA The stat. const. is used in such cases, where only the second word has the article, in 
order to form a closer connection between the words. Ew, § 287a. 1. 


2 Ver. 18.—[On the hifil form “TP of TD, Gen. viii. 18; Gesen, § 72. 7.—W. G. 8.] 


3 Ver. 13.—The keri N'D3 for the chetib }N'D3 is in so far correct that the } belongs to the following word, bs ’ 


asa copula, and there is no sufficient reason why 2) should have the possessive pronoun and MITA not. The keri 
is followed by the Vulg. and the Syr. and Arab. versions, and is presented by several codices. Maurer and Keil prefer 
the chetib. but do not offer satisfactory reasons for it.—Biihr. [Ew. § 106 e note 2, says that, if the chetib is to be kept, 


then nin is a noun=oracle, 
4 Ver, 21.—[The chetib, NT, is hifl from S73, or, by an interchange of consonants which is frequent in books 


later than the Pentateuch, 793. The form does not occur elsewhere from either of those stems. The keri proposes 
ma), hif.of M1). The signification is the same, repel, remove, or seduce (Deut. xiii. 14; Prov. vii. 21). 

5 Ver. 22,—[The fem. suff. in T)!DD refers to the plural MNOM. Abstracts are expressed by the plur. or by the 
fem., and sometimes, where the words are far separated, sich an interchange of the one for the other, in relative words, 
takes place. Of. Job xxxix. 15; xiv, 19; 2 Kings iii, 35 x,26. Ew. §3lT a. : 

6 Ver, 28.—[Imperf. in an indirect question referring to something which at a past time was regarded as not to come 
to pass.—W. G. 8.] 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PERIOD FROM THE 
REIGN OF JEHU UNTIL THE FALL OF THE 
KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


[Compare the Appendix on the Chronology.] 


This period, as well as that from Ahab to Jehu, 
presents chronological difficulties. Their solution 
ean be successfully accomplished only by starting 
from the surest possible data, and bringing to- 
gether and comparing all the separate chronologi- 
calstatements. For the starting-point we have the 
year 884 in which Jehu, in Israel, and Athaliah, 
in Judah, came to the throne; the date of the 
close of the period is also firmly established. The 
kingdom of Israel came to an end, according to 
the great majority of the chronologers, in the year 
421 B.c. However much they may differ about 
the limits of the several reigns, they generally 
agree in this. So Petavius, Usher, Scaliger, Seyf- 
farth, Winer, Tiele, Keil. See Herzog’s Mneye. 





XVIII. s. 459, where Rosch has collected into a 
table the results of the investigations of twelve 
chronologers. [Rawlinson may be added to the 
number of those who advocate the date 721. On 
the other hand are Des Vignoles, 718; Bengel, 
722; Mwald, 719; Thenius, 722; Bunsen, 709; 
Niebuhr, 719; and Lepsius still later, 693. It 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory scientific pro- 
cedure to thus borrow the results of a certain 
number of scholars. There is no such consensus 
of opinion as would enable us to simply proceed 
from these dates as results of science which are no 
longer questioned. In the absence of such a con- 
sensus it is mere building upon the sand to make 
them the foundation of a calculation which makes 
claim to reliability. It is to gain the appearance 
of certainty where there ig no certainty. In tho 
Appendia on the Chronology will be found a brief 
criticism of these chronological data and an esti- 
mate of their value—W. G. S.]  Bengel and 
Thenius adopt the date 722, but the difference is 
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not important. They agree with the others in 
placing Hezekiah’s accession in the year 727, and 
Samaria fell (chap. xviii. 10) during his sixth year, 
that is, in the year 721. Ewald adopte the year 
719 instead of 721. The cause of this difference is 
that he reckons the years of some of the reigns as 
complete years, which, as we shall see, is inad- 
missible. Bunsen differs very widely from the 
rest. He fixes this date as 709, but his entire cal- 
culation is founded upon data of the Assyrian 
chronology which are, as yet, in the highest degree 
uncertain, and which have not been yet regarded 
by anybody as correct. [See the Appendix on the 
Chronology, $$ 3 and a They cannot, therefore, 
avail to shake our confidence in the two dates 884 
and 721. ‘This period accordingly covers 163 
years, and, as the numbers given for the various 
reigus do not always apply to complete years, 
but sometimes to fragments of years (see Pt. IT., 
p. 86), inasmuch as the year in which one died and 
another succeeded may be counted twice over, 
these 163 years give us the only reliable basis for 
estimating the length of the separate reigns. If 
then we calculate, commencing from the year 884, 
we reach the following results:— 

a) For the kings of Judah. Athaliah reigned 
from $84 on for six years. In the seventh, that is 
mm 877, Joash became king (chap. xi. 3; xii. 2). 
Since, however, he became king im the seventh 
year of Jehu, the forty years of his reign were not 
complete years, so that the accession of his suc- 
cessor falls in 838.—Amaziah reigned 29 years 
(chap. xiv. 2), that is to 809, or, if the years were 
not all complete, until 810, or possibly 811.— 
Uzziah (Azariah) reigned 52 years (chap. xv. 2), 
that is, until 759 or 758, for all the years of his 
reign can hardly have been complete twelve- 
mouths.—Jotham reigned 16 years (chap. xv. 33), 
that is, until 743.—Ahaz reigned 16 years (chap. 
Xvi. 2), that is, until 727, in which year Hezekiah 
eame to the throne, In the latter’s sixth year 
(chap. xviii. 10) Samaria fell; that is, in 721. If 
we add together the numbers representing the 
durations of these reigns we get 165 years, where- 
as the time from 884 to 721 is only 163 years. 
This difference is only apparent. It proceeds from 
the fact that fragments of years at the beginning 
or end of reigns are counted as years. 

b) for the kings of Israel. Jehu reigned from 
884 on for 28 years (chap. x. 36), that is, until 
856.—Jehoahaz reigned 17 years (chap. xiii. 1), 
that is, till 840 or 839.—Jehoash ruled 16 years 
(chap. xiii. 10), that is, until 823.—Jeroboam IT. 
reigned, according to chap. xiv. 23 only 41 years. 
But, as he is said in the same verse to have be- 
come king in the fifteenth year of Amaziah of 
Judah, and as this statement is consistent with 
chap. xiv. 1 and 17, he must have been king, as is 
shown above (chap. xiv., Hweg. on ver. 23), for 
51 or 52 years, unless we are willing to assume 
that there was an interval of anarchy for 10 or 11 
years. At any rate, his son Zachariah did not 
-come to the throne before the year 773. He only 
ruled six months and his successor Shallum, in the 
following year, 772, only one month (chap. xv. 8, 
13). Menahem reigned from 772 on for 10 years 
(chap. xv. 17), that is until 762.—Pekahiah reigned 
two years (chap. xv. 23), that is, until 760.—Pekah 
ruled only 20 years according to chap. xv. 27; but 
according to ver. 32 he ascended the throne two 
years before Jotham of Judah, survived him (he 
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lived 16 years, ver. 33), and waged war with Ahaz, 
his successor. It was not until the twelfth year 
of the last-named king that Hoshea became king. 
Now 2+16+12=30; therefore, either Pekah 
reigned 30 years and not 20, or there was no king 
in Israel for a space of 10 years (see notes on 
chap. xv. 27). [See the Supp. Note after the Lxeg. 
section on the fifteenth chapter.] ‘This much is 
certain, that Iloshea became king 30 years after 
769, when Pekah ascended the throne, that is, in 
730. He reigned 9 years, that is, until 721.—The 
sum of all the reigns mentioned is 164 instead of 
163 years, and this slight difference is accounted 
for as before in the case of the kings of Judah. 

ec) The synchvonistic data between the reigns in 
the two kingdoms. Athaliah in Judah and Jehu in 
Israel began to reign in the same year 884, Joash, 
Athaliah's successor, became king in the seventh 
year of Jeliu (chap. xii. 2), or, since the latter 
became king in 884, in 877.—Amaziah became 
king in the second year of Jehoasl (chap. xiv. 1), 
or, since Jehoash ascended the throne in 840 or 
839, in the year 838.—Uzziah became king, ac- 
cording to chap. xv. 1, in the twenty-seventh 
year of Jeroboam II., but this statement rests, as 
was shown in the comment on that passage, and 
as is generally admitted, upon an error of the 
copyist. We must read, according to chap. xiv. 
17, in the fifteenth year, but this was not a full 
year, so that Josephus says: “In the fourteenth 
year of Jeroboam.” Since now the latter became 
king in 823, Uzziah ascended the throne in 809.— 
Jotham became king in the second year of Pekah, 
chap. xv. 32, or, as the latter became king in 760, 
in 759.—Ahaz became king in the seventeenth 
year of Pekah (chap. xvi. 1), or, as the latter 
began to reign in 760, in 743.—TIlezekiah finally 
became king in the third year of Iloshea (chap, 
xviii. 1), or, as he ascended the throne in 730, in 
727.—In Israel, the successor of Jehu, Jehoahaz, 
began to reign, according to the correct reading in 
chap. xiii. 1 (see Hweg. note thereon), in the twen- 
ty-first year of Joash, king of Judah, or, as he 
became king in $77, in 856.—Joash became king 
in the thirty-seventh year of Jehoash of Judah 
(chap. xiii. 10), or, as the latter ruled from 877, in 
840 or 839.—Jeroboam II. became king in the 
fifteenth year of Amaziah (chap. xiv. 23), or, as the 
latter began to reign in 838, in 823.—The acces- 
sion of the five following kings: Zachariah, Shal- 
lum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah is defined 
(chap. xv. 8, 13, 17, 23, 27) in terms of the years 
of Uzziah’s reign. Since, however, the year of 
the accession of this king is less certain than tha 
of almost any other (Bengel and Thenius put it in 
811, Usher and Keil in 810, Petavius and Winer in 
809, Ewald and Niebuhr in 808), it is uncertain 
what year was his thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, tif- 
tieth and fifty-second. But this does not render 
the chronology radically uncertain. The year of 
accession of these kings can be very satisfactorily 
ascertained from other data (see above, under b). 
Moreover, the statements in terms of the years of 
Uzziah’s reign are not perfectly accurate, as wa 
see from chap. xv. 13 and 23. For, if Menahem 
became king in the thirty-ninth of Uzziah and 
reigned 10 years, Pekahiah must have followed in 
the forty-ninth, and not, as ver. 23 states, in the 
fiftieth of Uzziah. On the other hand. it is certain 
that Menahem and Pekahiah together reigued for 
12 years, viz., from 722 to 760. The year in which 
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Zachariah began to reign (according to ver. 8 the 
thirty-eighth of Uzzial) may, therefore, have been 
the year 773; but it is also possible, inasmuch as 
he and Shallum did not both together reign for a 
year, that all these kings, Zachariah, Shallum, 
and Menahem, came to the throne in the same 
year, 772, and therefore, since the synchronistic 
data and the chronological data do not coincide, 
that the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth of Uzziah 
both fell in the year 172.—Hoshea, finally, became 
king in the twelfth year of Ahaz (chap. xvii. 1), or, 
since he became king in 743, and this was the 
very beginning of his twelfth year, in 730. 

d) From this review it follows that the chrono- 
logical data in no less than fifteen places, however 
much they may traverse and interlace one an- 
other, nevertheless agree, for the difference of a 
single year which appears here and there is fully 
accounted for by the peculiarity of the Jewish 
mode of reckoning, and it cannot be regarded 
here, any more than in the former period, as a con- 
tradiction. [In making this comment on the chro- 
nology, Bilr must take it for granted that the 
reader has fresh in his mind those changes in the 
text which have been found necessary, and those 
assumptions which have been made in order to 
complete the construction of the chronology. 
With this modification the above may be allowed 
to pass as a just comment on what has gone be- 
fore. Otherwise it would convey a very incorrect 
impression of the reliability of this chronology.— 
WeiGe Si] 

Now, on the other hand, there remains one 
datum which is utterly irreconcilable with these 
which have been considered. According to chap. 
xv. 30 Hoshea became king in the twentieth year 
of Jotham, son of Uzziah. This stands in con- 
tradiction to three other statements which are 
consistent with each other. According to chap. 
xv. 33 Jotham did not reign for 20 but only for 16 
years, as is also stated in 2 Chron. xxvii. 1. Ac- 
cording to chap. xvii. 1, Hoshea did not become 
king until the twelfth year of Alaz the successor 
of Jotham. According to chap. xvi. 1, Ahaz com- 
menced to reign in the seventeenth year of Pekah, 
and as Ahaz waged war with Pekah (chap. xvi. 
5), it is impossible that Pekah’s successor, Hoshea, 
should have begun to reign during the reign of 
the predecessor of Ahaz, Jotham. All sorts of 
attempts have been made to solve this flat con- 
tradiction (see Winer, £.-W.-B. 1, s. 614). We 
take notice here only of the two most common 
ones. The first is to this effect: Jotham was co- 
regent with his father Uzziah for four years, 
during his sickness (chap. xv. 5). If these four 
years are added to the sixteen of his reign, he 
was king for 20 years, and Hoshea became king in 
his twentieth. This attempt ata solution is dis- 
posed of, not to speak of other objections, by the 
statement in xvii. 1, that Hoshea did not become 
king until the twelfth year of Jotham’s successor, 
Alaz. The second attempt at a solution, the one 
which was adopted by Usher, and which has 
been lately designated by Keil as the only suc- 
cessful one, assumes that, in chap. xv. 30, 4 years 
of the reign of Ahaz are reckoned in the reign of 
Jotham, ‘because the history of Jotham’s reign is 
not narrated until we come to ver. 32 sq.” But 
the years of the reign of a king cannot possibly be 
reckoned on after his death, least of all when, as 
here, his suecessor followed immediately; more- 





over, aS above stated, Hoshea did not become 
king in the fourth of Ahaz (or, if so reckoned, the 
twentieth of Jotham) but in the twelfth of Ahaz, 
All attempts at a reconciliation are here vain. 
Hitzig and Thenius have attempted to escape the 
Gifficulty by text-conjectures, but these are so 
complicated that they do not fall, in point of im- 
probability, at all behind the artificial attempts at 
reconciliation. When we examine the final words 
of chap. xv. 30: ‘In the twentieth year of 
Jotham the son of Uzziah,” they strike us as 
strange and unusual. In other cases we do not 
tind the date of a king’s accession given in terms 
of the corresponding reign in the sister-kingdom 
until we come to the place where the history of 
the new reign begins (see the proof-passages 
quoted above, Pt. IL, p. 89). Such is the case 
here also with reference to Hoshea, chap. xvii. 1, 
The author, who, in the usual place, viz., where 
the history of Jotham’s reign begins, chap. xy. 33, 
states the duration of that reign at 16 years, in 
agreement with 2 Chron, xxvii. 1, cannot possibly 
have spoken, a few lines before, in ver. 30, of the 
twentieth year of Jotham. If he had, he must 
have been more forgetful than the most thought- 
less copyist. In fact, these words are, in this 
place, not only superfluous, because the statement 
of the year in which Hoshea became’ king is given 
farther on in its proper place (chap. xvii. 1), but 
they are even a cause of confusion. If they 
should be adopted as correct, it would be ne- 
cessary to change a whole series of data to corre- 
spond with them. All this renders it very prob- 
able that the words are a false and late addition, 
in regard to which the case stands as it does with 
2 Kings i. 17 (see Pt. IL, pp. 87-8), Another cir- 
eumstance which goes to prove this is that Jo- 
tham’s father is called, in vers. 1, 6, 7, 8, 13, 17, 
23, 27, Azariah; here all at once he is called 
Uzziah. Keil unjustly characterizes the erasure 
of this clause as ‘‘ violent,” for we are compelled 
to it, since fifteen other passages, all of which are 
consistent with one another, are in irreconcilable 
conflict with this one, so that it introduces contra- 
diction and confusion into the entire chronology 
of the period. The question is simply whether 
we will correct all the other data to bring them 
into consistency with this one, or whether we will 
sacrifice it. If it is not violent” to change the 
number 27,” in chap. xv. 1, into 15, as Keil 
dues, then it is not violent to regard the number 
20, in chap. xv. 30, as incorrect. 

e) In this period, as well as in the former one, 
some have thought it necessary to assume joint- 
reigns and interregna, that is, times of anarchy in 
which there was no king. So it is supposed that 
the two Israelitish kings Jehoahaz and Jehoash 
reigned together for 2 or 3 years, and the Jewish 
kings Jotham and Ahaz for 4 years. We have 
spoken above (Pt. II., p. 88) about the theory of 
joint-reigns in general, but besides this, the first 
of these cases is disposed of when we haye dis- 
covered the correct reading in chap. xiii. 1 and 10 
(see Hxeg. notes thereon); and the second, when 
we have removed the false addition chap. xv. 30, 
upon which alone it rests. The assumed inter- 
regna have much more probability in their favor 
Formerly it was often assumed that there was an 
interregnum of 11 years between Amaziah and 
Uzziah in Judah, but this is now almost entirely 
abandoned, and rightly. On the other hand, two 
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othets are still assumed in the history of Israel 
by almost all scholars, the first of 11 years, be- 
tween Jeroboam II. and Zachariah; the second of 
9 or 10 years, between Pekah and Hoshea, to 
which reference was made above under b). But 
the biblical text does not hint at any such inter- 
regna, though they must have been of great im- 
portance for the history of the kingdom. On,the 
contrary, it always assumes that each king was 
followed immediately upon his death by his suc- 
cessor. The author makes especial mention of the 
fact about dom that ‘there was no king in 
Kdom” (1 Kings xxii. 48), and he mentions a 
king who reigned but 7 days (1 Kings xvi. 15), 
and another who reigned but a month (2 Kings 
xv. 13). Certainly he would not have passed in 
silence over the fact that Israel, at two different 
times, for periods of 9 or 11 years, was without a 
king. It is true, as Keil says, that ‘‘ A period of 
anarchy in a time of the utmost confusion and 
distraction would not be anything astonishing,” 
but it certainly would be astonishing that the 
text should be silent about such an important 
historical event. There are no historical state- 
ments whatsoever in the text which have led to 
the hypothesis of interregna. This hypothesis is 
the result solely of the desire to reconcile certain 
chronological data. We cannot, however, be in- 
duced to manufacture history to account for cer- 
tain discrepancies in figures, discrepancies which 
can arise so easily from simple errors either\of a 
copyist or of others. Josephus is as silent about 
any periods in which there were no kings as the 
Bible is. Mwald calls the hypothesis that there 
were such periods “erroueous in every respect. 
It contradicts the tenor of the text directly, and 
produces an utterly incorrect conception of tlie 
history.” Bunsen also rejects the hypothesis de- 
cidedly. Wolff, inthe work quoted above (Pt. IL, 
p. 89) says: ‘We must, therefore, have done en- 
tirely with this notion of interregna as an escape 
from difficulties. It invents arbitrarily blank and 
empty periods and inserts them in the history.” 
When, however, Wolff changes most of the chro- 
nological data of the text,—when he gives Jeho- 
ahaz 14 instead of 17 years, and Jehoash 19 in- 
stead of 16, when he makes Amaziah succeed in 
the fourth imstead of the second year of Jehoash, 
Zachariah in the twenty-sixth instead of in the 
thirty-eighth year of Uzziah, Pekahiah in the 
thirty-eighth instead of in the fiftieth year of 
Uzziah, Pekah in the forty-first instead of in the 
fifty-seeond of Uzziah, and asserts that the two 
Israelitish kings Jehoash and Jeroboam II. ruled 
over Judah, the former for 4 years and the latter 
for 27 years, that is all as void of foundation and 
as arbitrary as is the “ interregnum-hypothesis ” 
which he rejects. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2. And he did that which was evil ** * 
but not as the kings of Israel, 7. ¢., not to the 
same degree as his predecessors. As the formula: 
“Tle did that which was evil, &c.,” always. refers 
to the attitude towards Jehovah and the Jehoyah- 
eultus, so the restriction: “ But not,” &e., must be 
understood as applying to the same, just as in 
vhap. ili. 2. We are not told wherein Hoshea 
differed from his predecessors in this respect. It 








is not at all probable that he desisted from the 
ealf-worship (Thenius). If he had done so he 
would have broken down the wall of separation 
between the two kingdoms, and the text would 
certainly have contaized some mention of it. The 
old commentators for the most part follow the 
statement of the rabbis in the book, Seder Olam, 
chap. xxii., according to which Hoshea did not re- 
place the golden calf-image at Bethel (fos. x. 6), 
whieh had been carried away by the Assyrians, 
and made no opposition. to his subjects’ accepting 
Hezekiah’s invitation to the passover-festival at 
Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxx. 6-11). But, according to 
the account in Chronicles, this invitation was 
laughed at and scorned; only ‘a few” accepted it, 
which shows that Jeroboam’s cultus was. still 
maintained under Hoshea. Moreover, Hezekiah’s 
passover certainly did not take place before the 
three-year siege of Samaria, but rather after it. 
Perhaps Hoshea’s better behavior was limited to 
this, that he was an opponent of the idolatry 
which had found entrance under his immediate 
predecessors. 

Ver. 3. Against him came up Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria. This king must have ruled 
between Tiglath Pileser (xv. 29) and Sennacherib 
(xvill. 13) in Assyria. It has hitherto been be- 
lieved that Sargon, who is mentioned in Isai. xx. 
1, ruled for a short time between these two, but, 
“through the deciphering of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions it is placed beyond a doubt that the 
king of Assyria who is called in the biblical annals 
Shalmaneser or Shalman [Hos, x. 14], really bore 
the name of Saryana, so that he is identical with 
Sargon, who was the father and immediate prede- 
cessor of Sennacherib” (Wolff, in the above 
quoted work, s. 672. Of. Brandis, Ueber den his- 
torischen Gewinn aus der Entalferung dev assyrischen 
Inschriften, ss. 48 and 53). [Later discoveries show 
that this statement is incorrect. Sargon and Shal- 
maneser are different persons, and not even of the 
same dynasty. See the Supp. Note at the end of 
this section, in which this whole subject is treated. ] 
Among the countries mentioned in the scriptions 
as having been conquered by Sargana is ‘ Samiri- 
na” (Samaria). (See notes on chap. xviii. 13 be- 
low.) Hoshea does not seem to have provoked 
Shalmaneser’s first expedition against him (ver. 3). 
It appears to have been an expedition of conquest 
on the part of the growing and spreading Assyrian 
power, yet it is also possible that Tiglath Pileser 
had imposed a tribute upon Pekah whieh Hoshea 
refused to continue to pay, and that the expedition 
was intended to compel him to do so. When he, 
however, at a later time, again refused the tributo 
(ver. 4), and had recourse to Ngypt for help to re- 
sist, the king of Assyria came a second time and 
took away from him his country and his people. 
As Shalmaneser waged war with Tyre, but islaud 
Tyre resisted him for five years (Josephus; <Antiq. 
9, 14, 2), Ewald supposes, and very many of the 
latest authorities follow him, that the people of 
Samaria joyfully recognized in this a proof that tho 
Assyrians were not invincible, and considered this 
a favorable opportunity to make an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Egypt; furthermore, that 
when Shalmaneser heard of this, he suddenly 
marched agaiust Hoshea. It is impossible, how-' 
ever, to determine certainly whether the war 
against Island-Tyre took place before or after the 
fall of Samaria. Knobel, in fact, in his comment 
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on Isai, xx. 1, assumes that it took place after that 
event. Thenius unnecessarily desires to change 
WP, conspiracy, to pw, falsehood, deceit. We 





have to understand by ‘conspiracy ” nothing more 
than a secret agreement. The name of the Egyp- 
tian king S\D is to be punctuated N}D , Seveh. In 


Manetho he is ealled Zeveyoc. He is doubtless 
“one of the two kings named Shebek of the 
twenty-fifth dynasty, belonging to the [Ethiopic 
race” \ Keil). Hoshea turned to him because Hgypt 
was at that time the only great power which 
seemed at all able to cope with Assyria. It seems, 
however, that Seveh did not enter into the alliance, 
or, if he did, that he did not carry it out when the 
Assyrian attack was made. On the words: 
The king of Assyria shut him up, &¢., Vatablus 
remarks: J/oc dicitur per anticipationem; postea 
nurvatur, guomodo factum. The final consequences 
which Hoshea’s attempted revolt had for his own 
person are stated forthwith, and then in vers. 5 
and 6 the particular description of the course of 
events in regard to the country and the people is 
given (Thenius). It is not, therefore, correct 
that “Shalmaneser ordered him to appear and 
give an account of his conduct” before the siege 
of Samaria, ‘and then,when he eame in obedience 
to this command, made him prisoner” (Kwald, 
Schiier), The text does not say this; on the con- 
trary, the words in ver. 6 and in chap. xviii. 10: 
“Tn the ninth year of Hoshea,” assume that 
Hoshea was king when the city was taken. 
Moreover, it is very improbable that Hoshea, who 
had sought for, and was expecting, aid from 
Kgypt, would have forthwith obeyed the summons 
of the king of Assyria, from which he could not 
anticipate any pleasant consequences, and that, 
after the king of Samaria had been made captive, 
that city should have resisted for three years. On 
the contrary, the captive king was taken in chains 
to Assyria after the city had been taken, and 
there le was put in prison, while his people were 
led into exile in distant regions. ‘‘Plate 100 in 
Botta’s Monum. de Ninev. represents a king stand- 
ing upon a war chariot, before whom a chained 
captive with apparently Hebrew features is being 
led. Plate 106 represents two figures with the 
same cast of countenance and appropriate costume, 
one of whom is presenting the model of a fortified 
city” (Thenius). ¥y is used here asin Jer. xxxiii. 
1; xxxvi. 5.—The three years of the siege were 
not thirty-six months, for, according to chap. xviii. 
9 sg. it began in the seventh of Hoshea, and thie 
city was taken in his ninth. Accordingly it can 
hardly have lasted for two years and a half. 
[The later discoveries have so changed the face 
of our knowledge of all this contemporaneous his- 
tory that the above must all be modified by what 
is stated in the Supp. Note below. ] 

Ver. 6. And carried Israel away into As- 
syria, 7. e., into the kingdom of Assyria, which 
then included Mesopotamia, Media, Klam, and 
Babylon (Winer, J2.- W.-B. I. s. 102). Tt is, there- 
fore, a general designation of place which is fol- 
lowed by the names of the particular localities in 
this kingdom. The two first names, in Halah and 
on the Hlabor, belong together, as well as the two 
latter, On the river Gozan and in the cities of 
Media, as is evident from 1 Chron. y. 26: ‘And 
brought them unto Halah, and [to the] Habor, 
and [to] Hara [7 e, Media] and to the river 
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Gozan.” This verse also shows that wa aap) ig 


not, as has often been supposed, in apposition to 
“jana: “To the Habor, the river of Gozan,” so 


that Habor would be the name of this river. There 
is nothing else with which the name //alah can be 
identified but the district in the north of Assyria 
bordering upon Armenia, which Strabo (xi. 8, 4 
and xvi. 1, 1) calls KaAayarvy, and Ptolemy (vi. 1) 
Kadaxiwy, [Lenormant takes it to mean Calah, the 
capital of Assyria at this time.] | Habor is not 
25 (Ezek. i. 1 and 3) in upper Mesopotamia, the 


large river which flows into the Euphrates, but; 
because the name Halah precedes, it must be ‘the 
smaller river of this name which flows westward 
and empties into the Tigris to the north of Nine- 
veh” (wald). Here, in northern Assyria, there 
is a river, “which is called Khabur Chasanice to 
distinguish it from the river Chaboras or Chebar 
in Mesopotamia. It still bears its ancient name” 
(Keil).' The Jewish tradition also favors this, 
This designates northern Assyria, and, in fact, the 
mountainous region, the district on the border be- 
tween Assyria and Media, on the side towards 
Armenia, as the place of exile of the ten tribes (of 
Wickelhaus; Das Ezil der zehn Stumine Israels, 
in the Deutsch-morgenlind. Zeitschrift; V. s, 474). 
The river Guzan is “ the Kisel-osen, which rises in 
the northern part of the Zagros range and flows 
into the Caspian Sea” (First, Dictionary s. v.). Tt 
refers, therefore, not to the district of Mesopotamia 
which Ptolemy calls (v. 18) Pavlavitic, but to the 
city of Media which he mentions (vi. 2) as Tavavia, 
This we see also from the passage in Chronicles 
quoted above, where ‘‘the river Gozan” is men- 
tioned after Harah, Media. ‘If this river, which 
bounds Media, is the one meant, we can under- 
stand why the ‘and’ is, in this connection, 
omitted before it. The two first names and the 
two latter uames then belong more closely in 
pairs” (Mwald). Thenius desires to change 47) 


into 7), and jy into 47, because the Sept. 


here read: év "BAaé wad év 'ABOp rotapoig Twtav 
Kai év dpiowg Mjdwv, so that Halah also would have 
to be taken as the name of a river, that is, of the 
one anciently called Mygdonius and afterwards 
Saokaras. But the Sept. have, in the similar 
verse, chap. xviii. 11, the singular worau@. The 
plural sorapoi¢ is, therefore, evidently a mistake. 
This disposes of the rash supposition that Halal is 
‘the Saokaras. The proposed reading val is, to 


say the least, unnecessary. 

Ver. 7. And it came to pass when the chil- 
dren of Israel, &c. The frequently recurring 
‘3. N° means always: ‘'And it came to pass 
when (Gen. vi. 1; xxvi. 8; xxvii. 1; Exod. i. 21; 
Judges vi. 7, &c.). It is not correct, therefore, to 
translate as Bunsen, De Wette, and others do: 
“ And it came to pass, because.” Ver. 7 does not 
carry on the narrative as it is taken from the ori- 
ginal authorities, but the writer himself here be- 
gins a review of the history and fate of Israel, 
which ends with ver. 23 and forms an independent 
section by itself. The conclusion to the opening 
sentence: ‘ And it eame to ‘pass, when,” &c, 
follows in ver. 18: ‘That then the Lord was very 
angry.” Vers. 8-15 contain merely a develop- 
ment of what is said in ver. 7, inasmuch as they 
go on to specify how, and by what means, the 
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children of Isracl “sinned,” viz., partly by apos- 
tatizing from Jehovah and falling into idolatry 
(lx. xx. 2, 3), and partly by making for themselves 
molten ealf-images te represent Jehovah (Mx. xx. 
4). It is shown in the verses from 18 to 23 that 
these transgressions brought down judgments upon 
them, and what was the character of these judg- 
ments.—The words in ver. 7: Which had 
brought them up out of the land of Egypt ** * 
king of Egypt must not be taken as a paren- 
thesis, as Luther takes them. They do not con- 
tain a mere incidental remark; rather the entire 
emphasis rests upon them, as is evident from Hos. 
xii. 10 and xiii. 4-6. The deliverance from Egypt 
was really the selection of Israel to be God’s pecu- 
liar and covenant people (ix, xix. 4-6). It was 
‘not only the beginning, but also the symbol, of all 
divine grace towards Israel, the pledge of its 
divine guidance. It therefore stands at the head 
of the covenant, or organic law (Hx. xx. 2; Deut. 
vy. 6), and it is always cited as the chief and funda- 
mental act of the divine favor (Levit. xi. 45; 
Joshua xxiv. 17; 1 Kings viii. 51; Ps. lxxxi. 10; 
Jer. ii. 6, &e.). Therefore this author also makes 
that the standpoint for his review and criticism of 
the history. He means to say, thereby: although 
no people on earth had experienced such favor 
from Almighty God as Israel had, nevertheless it 
abandoned this God and adored other gods. Vers. 
8-12 state the manner in which this latter fault 
was committed. The worship of idols was the 
worship practised by the very people whom God 
expelled before the Israelites, and whose utter de- 
struction he commanded, that is to say, of the 
nations of Western Asia (ver, 8, cf Deut. xi. 23; 1 
Kings xiv. 24; xxi. 26; 2 Kings xvi.3; xxi. 2), But 
the Israelites erected places of worship all over the 
country, after the fashion of the heathen, instead 
of worshipping the one true God in the one central 
sanctuary (vers. 9-11). They also followed the ex- 
ample of the heathen in setting up idol images 
which they worshipped (ver. 12).—njpn, ver. 8, 





means religious ordinances (see notes on I Kings ii. 
3; ii. 3). Instead of holding faithfully to the ordi- 
nances which Jehovah had given, the kings of 
Israel gave to the people ordinances made by 
themselves, whi.h were obeyed and observed by 
them. The result is given in ver. 9. The words 
on INSM) are translated by Keil, who fol- 


lows Hengstenberg: “They covered Jehovah, 
their God, over with words which were not right, 
i. e. they sought, by arbitrary distortions of God's 
word, to conceal the true character of Jehovah.” 

It is clear however, from bia in yer. 11, and, 


still more certainly, from 427%, ver. 12, where 


it cannot possibly be understood otherwise than 
as thing ; that that is its sense here, and not word. 
The fundamental signification of SHA or AHN is 
to cover, cloak over, envelop (2 Sam. xv. 30; sth. 
vi. 12; 2 Chiron. iii. 5, 7, 9). The literal rendering 
of these words would therefore be: ‘t They coy- 
ered Jehovah with things which were not right” 
(2 Kings vii. 9), 7. e. They concealed him by them, so 
that he could no longer be seen and recognized, 
which is as much as to say that they practically 
den-ai and ignored him. Compare the formula 


yby “D3, to reconcile any one with Jehovah; 
prixsarily, to cover up his sins before Jehovah. 


Jide egerunt res in Jchovam ; 
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The things by means of which, or with which, 
they denied Jehovah are mentioned forthwith, sa 
that Luther correctly represents the sense when 


he puts ndmlich before the following words. The 
translation of the Sept. is entirely incorrect: «at 


HudiecavtTo Adyovg adixove Kata Kupion Yeov avrar, 
Thenius follows this, and explains thus: ‘They 
dressed up, decorated, and adorned things which 
were not right, against Jehovah; 7. ¢. they made 
a parade of “things which were not right against 
Him,” and he calls attention, in this connection, to 
“the parade and pomp of the external forms of 
idolatry.” It is equally incorrect to render the 
words as the Vulg. does: et offenderunt verbis non 
rectis dominum suum; or, as Gesenius does: per- 
or, as De Wette does: 
“They wrought seeretly things which were, not 
right, against Jehovah.” With words of covering 


by is never against, but always .over, or upon 


(Ex. xxxvii. 9; xl. 3; Hzek. xxiv. 1).—[ The 
uncertainty attaching to the interpretation of 
these words is apparent from these diverse ren- 
derings of the various expositors. Biihr’s in- 
terpretation, which is closely akin to that of Keil 


and Hengstenberg, 1s fanciful and far-fetched. 
The idea of men covering God, that is, obscuring 


the sense of His presence, and of their responsi- 
bility to Him, by their sins, and thus practically 
denying Him, is, in a religious sense, most true 
and just; but it is very foreign to the simplicity 
of the conceptions which we find in the Old Tes- 
tament, especially in the historical books. The 


meaning of by N5Dn is, to cover a material over 
an object, or, in the English idiom, to cover an 
olject with a material. If the notion be not pushed 
farther than this, that they had put their evil lusts 
and deeds between themselves and God, and pre- 
ferred these to Ilim, it offers a meaning which is 
satisfactory, and which agrees well with the latter 
half of the verse. I have, however, allowed the 
K. V., which agrees substantially with the render- 
ing of Gesenius and De Wette, to remain unaltered. 
—W.G's. ] 

Ver. 9. From the tower of the watchmen, 
&e., ee vt from the lonely buildings erected as a 
protection for the flocks (2 Chron. xxvi. 10) to the 
largest and most strongly fortified cities —On ver. 
10 see chap. xvi.4. On Mj2¥9 see notes on chap. 


iii, 2. On 
the meaning of DyD see 1 Kings xiv. 1-20; Zlist. § 


On DYN see note on] Kings xiv. 15. 


3.—In ver 12, the emphasis is on ordban, whieh 


contains a subordinate contemptuous and abusive 
signification (see note on 1 Kings xv. 12). Israel 
sank so low that it worshipped lifeless idols, which 
it ought to have treated with contempt, and whos 
worship it ought to have disdained. 

Ver. 13: ‘The author now goes on in his re 
view to the consideration of that which Jehovah 
had done in his faithfulness and truth, in contrast 
to the apostasy of the people, which has just been 
described. These dealings of God with Lis people 
had remained fruitless, or had produced exactly 
contrary results from those which were desired 
(vers. 13-17). Not only in Israel, of which king- 
dom he has hitherto been speaking especially, hut 
also in Judah, which, according to ver. 19, Lad 
behaved in a similar manner, had Jehovah bo ne 
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witness to himself, not only by the law and testi- 
mony which had been given, but also by his pro- 
phets and seers. Quacunque ratione vel forma alis 
cernendam proponebat voluntaten. suam (Piscator). 
The form of speech in ver. 14, to harden one’s neck, 
4. 2. to be stiff-necked or obstinate, is borrowed from 
Deut. x. 16. Cf. Exod. xxxii. 9. To disobedience 
aud obstinacy (ver. 14) they added formal rejec- 
tion and contempt of the commands and of the tes- 
timonies of Jehovah (ver. 15), aud then followed 
complete decline into heathenism. This last is 
described by the words: They followed vanity 
and became vain. ‘The same form of speech is 
used in Jerem. ii. 5, and St. Paul makes use, in 
reference to the heathen, in Rom. i. 21, of the 
same expression which the Sept. here use to ren- 
der this: éuataO0yoav.: Heathenism deals with 
nothingness, vanity, that is, with what has no ex- 
istence, so that it is folly and falsehood (Deut. 
xxxii. 21). Asa proof that they have fallen into 


leathenism, that is, have become vain, a series of 


facts is detailed in vers. 16 and 17, from which this 
appears clearly. In the first place they made calf- 
images, then Ascherw, then they adored the host 
of lieaven (the stars or constellations), and finally 
they caused their children even to go through the 
fire (see note on chap. xvi. 3), and devoted them- 
selves to soothsaying and augury. Besides all 
this, they sold themselves, that is, ‘they sur- 
reudered themselves into complete slavery to idol- 
atrous practices” (Thenius), AIl the host of 
heaven is here mentioned between the worship 
of the Ascherw and that of Moloch; that is, by 
the side of the Moon-goddess and the Sun-god, ef 
Deut. xvii. 3; iv. 19. Perhaps the planets are to 
be especially understood by it. As the author has 
liere only that period in view which fell before the 
Assyrian influence commenced, we cannot under- 
stand him to refer to the Assyrio-Chaldean worship 
of the constellations, which is not met with among 
the Hebrews before the time of Manasseh (chap. 
xxi. 3; xxiii. 5, 11), but only to that which was 
commmon in Western Asia, such as we find espe- 
cially among the Arabs (Winer, /.- W.-B., IT. s. 528). 
Soothsaying and augury are mentioned with the 
same expressions in Numb. xxiit. 23 and in Deut. 
xviil. 10, by the side of the worship of Moloch. 
They seem to have been especially counected with 
this worship (Winer, /. ¢., s. 672). 

[As has been abundantly shown in the trans- 
lator’s notes on the two last chapters (see espe- 
cially note on xvi. 3), the Assyrian religion became 
known to the Israelites in the time of Ahaz and 
Pekah. The subdivisions of the deity (if they may 
be so called), which these heathen believed in, 
have been described in that note. But, by the side 
of each such subordinate or local god, we find a 
goddess, as the passive principle by the side of the 
active. These couplets had different names in 
different places (Bel and Belit at Babylon; Shed 
and Shedath among the Hittites ("jm , Gen. xvii. 


1: Joby. 17; Ruth i. 20, &e.); Hadad and Atargath 
at Damaseus). The couplet which the Israelites 
adopted, Laal and Ashtavoth, is that of Sidon, 
showing whence this religious idea eame to them. 
On the Baal-worship and the rites of Moloch see 
note on xvi. 3. The astral idea in this heathen 
religion does not seem to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Israelites before the time of Pekah and 
Ahaz, although Ashtaroth always had a. distinetly 








sidereal character among the Phoenicians. The 
whole religious conception which has been above 
described, and. which prevailed in Western Asia, 
was carried out by the Chaldeans and Assyrians 
into an astral system of deities. When the hierar- 
chy of divinities, or deified emanations and attri- 
butes, with their corresponding masculine and fem- 
inine forms, had been elaborated, they were iden- 
tified with the luminaries visible in the heavens. 
The sun, moon, planets, constellations, and stars 
formed a corresponding hierarchy whose members 
were identified. Might ecabirim or planets were 
reckoned; one was supposed to be invisible be- 
cause it was nearer to the ultimate and original 
souree, the ALL. It is not difficult to perceive 
the step by which they passed from this to astro- 
logy, divination, and sorcery. If the heavenly 
bodies are gods, or represent gods, and if they are 
seen to be in motion, then it is natural to suppose 
that those motions correspond with and cause the 
mutations of earthly events and fortune. . Since 
the time of Ahaz and Pekah these religious notions 
had been introduced into Israel and Judah and ac- 
cepted there, It is to them that the text refers.— 


W.G.8.] 
Ver. 18. That then the Lord was very 
angry, &c. Here begins the real conclusion to 


ver. 7 [see the amended translation]. . As we had, 
in vers. 8-17, the more complete development of 
ver. 7, so we have here, in vers. 19-23, that of ver, 
18. Out of his sight, 7. ¢. out of the Holy Land 
where Jehovah has His dwelling; out of the land 
of the covenant and the land of revelation. Cf 
Wzek. xi. 15 sg. On the tribe of Judah only, 
see 1 Kings xi, 13, 31, 36 (Zzey. notes).—In ver. 19 
the old expositors thought they saw the state- 
ment of a still farther reason for the rejection of 
Israel by God, which consisted in this, that it had, 
by its apostasy, tainted Judah also (Hos. iv. 15), 
but the context shows that this notion is false. 
The verse is rather a parenthesis, as the Berleberg, 
Bibel observes. It contains an incidental remark 
which is brought out by the “only” in ver. 18, 
It means to say that “in truth Judah was also 
ripe for punishment” (Thenius), Ver. 20 follows 
directly upon ver. 18 in the connection of thought. 


We must understand by all the seed of Israel, 


not the entire people, Israel and Judah (Keil), but 
ouly the ten tribes; for the rejection of Judah 


liad not yet occurred. The inhabitants of certain 


districts had been taken into exile, during the 
reign of Pekah (chap. xv. 29). The inhabitants 
of the entire country were now, under Hoshea, 
takenaway. Before that Jehovah had given them, 
for their chastisement and warning, into the hands 
of plunderers or “spoilers; ” first into the hands of 
the Syrians (chap. x. 32; xiii. 3), and then into 
those of the Assyrians (chap. xv. 19, 29).—93, in 


ver. 21, connects back, not only with ver. 18, but 
also with what has been said in vers. 18-20. Grotius 
says justly in regard to ver. 21: émdvodoc ad osten- 
dendam malorum originem. Jeroboam’s calf-wor- 
ship, which led to pure idolatry, was a conse- 
quence of the revolt from the house of David and 
the separation from Judah, so that these were the 
cause of all the misfortune. The Vule. therefore 
renders, according to the sense: x eo jam tempore 
quo scissus est Israel a domo David. It cannot be 
correct to take Jehovah as the subject of yap, as 
the old expositors did, and as Keil still does. 
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This is a deduction from 1 Kings xi. 11 and 31, but 
the final cause of the apostasy and rejection of 
Israel is here given, and that cannot lie in Jeho- 
vah himself. The separation from the House of 
David took place indeed according to God’s de- 
cree; but it was only intended to serve as a hu- 
miliation to the House of David, and was not to 
last “forever” (1 Kings xi. 39). It took for granted, 
moreover, that Jeroboam would remain faithful to 
the covenant and to the Law of Jehovah (1 Kings 
xi. 38). But Jeroboam broke with these in order to 
make the separation permanent. The separation 
thereby became the germ of all calamity for Israel. 


The natural subject of yp is Sy (see. 1 


Kings xii. 16), and it is not necessary to read, 
as Thenius does, apa, t. é “Israel had torn 


itself away;” nor to supply, as De Wette does, 
naboenne: -“Tsrael had torn away the royal au- 


thority from the House of David,” for it is not the 
monarchy as such which is here in question, but the 
separation between Israel and Judah, that is, the 
disruption of the theocratic relation. The words 
mean simply : secessionem fecerant (Clericus).—Ver. 
22 is not a mere repetition of ver, 21, but it means: 
Israel not only fell into this sin of Jeroboam, but 
it persevered in it in spite of all the divine warn- 
ings and chastisements.—Ver. 23. As he had said 
by all His servants the prophets. C/,, for in- 
Stance, Hos. i. 6; ix.16; Amos iii. 11, 12; v.27: 
Isai. xxviii. 3. Unto this day, 7. e. until the time 
at which the author was writing, which does not 
mean to affirm that the exile did not last any 
longer. 
Ver. 24. And the king of Assyria brought. 
' This king the old expositors supposed to be [sar- 
hhaddon (chap. xix. 37), beeause (Ezra iy. 2) the 
Samaritans who desired to take part in the erec- 
tion of the second temple, say to Zerubbabel : ‘‘ We 
do saerifice unto him [your God] since the days 
of Ksarhaddon, king of Assur, which brought us 
up hither.” Keil still maintains this, because he 
thinks that ver. 25 shows “that considerable time 
must haye elapsed between the leading of the 
Israelites into exile and the introduction of new 
colouists into the depopulated country.” But this 
does not by any means follow from the words: 
It came to pass at the beginning of their 
dwelling there. The context forbids us to think 
of any other king than the one above mentioned, 
Shalmaneser. Msarhaddon was hot even his 
immediate successor, for [Sargon and] Sennache- 
rib intervened. Ile did not come to the throne until 
695 [68)] B.c., that is, twenty-six years after the 
Israelites were led into exile by Shalmaneser in 
721. Nothing is more improbable than that the 
latter should have left the country destitute of 
population, and that this state of things should 
have lasted for twenty-six years. ‘The -colo- 
nists who speak in Kzra iv. 2 are [descendants 
of | later ones, whom Esarhaddon may have sent, 
for some reason unknown to us, to join those 
already there. Why does not the author mention 
by name the king who is spoken of in chap. xix. 
87, if that is the one he here meant? [This 
point.also is treated in the Nole below, at the 
end of Huey. section.] Babel is here not the city, 
but the province, as in Ps. exxxvii. 1. The posi- 
tion of Cuthah is entirely uncertain. Josephus 





says: TO Xovdaiov voc, ot mpdtepov éEvdorépo TIC 
Ilepaidoc kai rH¢ Mydiag yoav. According to Gese- 
nius and Rosenmiilley, Babylonian Irak must be 
thonght of as lying somewhere in the region of 
Nahar Malka. + Clericus considers the Cuthwans 
as identical with the IXosseans, in Susiana, in the 
northeast of what is now Khurdistan, and this 
opinion is the best founded (¢f Winer, 2... W.-B. I. 
s. 237). As the Samaritans are valled by the rab- 
bis simply pnyD, ib seems probable that the 
Cuthieans compused the main body of the colonists. 
[Cuthah was close to Babylon,—a suburb of it. 
See the Supp. Note pelow.] The location of the 
city:or district Ava is also uncertain, It las been 
sought in Persia, in Syria, and in Mesopotamia, 
Perhaps it is to be identified with the lvah which 
is mentioned in chap. xviii 34; xix. 13; Isai. 
xxxviil. 13. [Ivah, however, is unknown. In ver. 
31 it is said that ‘‘the Avites made Nibhaz,” 
a Chaldean god. Hence this place was unques- 
tionably in Chaldea, near the others except Ha- 
math. Whoever ecauged this migration lad just 
conquered Chaldea See the Supplementary Note 
below.] Jlamath (1 Kings vill. 65; 2 Kings xiv. 
25), in the north of Palestine, on the Orontes, had 
then already fallen under Assyrian dominion, 
Sepharvaim is generally believed to be the Lutpapa 
mentioned by Ptolemy (vy. 18, 7), the southernmost 
city of Mesopotamia, on the eastern bank of the 
Kuphrates. ‘ However, as it is mentioned in Isai 
xxxvi, 19, together with Hamath and Arpad, 
Syrian localities, we might be rather led, with 
Vitringa and Ewald, to the supposition that it was 
a Syrian city. [Itis undoubtedly Sippara, called by 
the Greeks Heliopolis. (Its divinity was Shamash, 
the sun, wow). The Chaldean legend of the flood 


says that Xisuthrus, warned by the gods of the 
approach of the flood, buried at Sippara tables on 
which were written an account of the origin of the 
world and of the ordinances of religion. His 
children dug them up after the flood, and they be- 
came authorities for the Chaldean religion (Lenor- 
mant). The primitive Chaldeans were Turanians; 
but if the word has a Semitic etymology it would 
seem to mean the Seripture-city (7aD).—W. G. S.] 
(On these different names, see Winer, /2.- W.-B.s. v., 
{and the Dictionaries of the Bible]. This is the 


first time that how is used of the entire king- 


dom, It is incorrect to infer, as Hengstenberg 
does, from the words: Instead of the children of 
Israel, that all the inhabitants, to the last man, 
were taken into exile, for, see 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9. 
{Samaria was now reduced from the tributary to 
the provincial position, as Damascus had been 
twelve years before. ] 

Ver. 25. And it came to pass at the begin- 
ning of their dwelling there, &c. The land be 
came desolate in consequence of the exile of its 
inhabitants, especially as some time, no doubt, 
elapsed before the new colonists arrived and 
brought the land onee more under cultivation. It 
is also probable that their number was not nearly 
as great as that of the exiles. _So it came to pass 
that the lions, which had been in the country in 
small numbers before the exile, multiplied to such 
a degree as to be dangerous to the new inhabi- 
tants. Under the circumstances this was not 
purely a natural incident, but a divine dispensa- 
tion. The author so considers it, having in mind 
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Levit. xxvi. 22 (Exod. xxiii. 29; Deut. xxxii. 24; 
cf. Ezek. xiv. 15). The colonists saw in this an 
interposition of the god of the country, because 
they had not worshipped him. In order to escape 
from the plague they sent a request (ver. 26) to 
the king who had located them in this country, 
that he would send some one to them who could 
teach them how to worship the local deity, so that 
he might release them from the calamity. [See, 
on the heathen conception of local deities, Pt. IL. 
p- 57,] With a genuine heathen judgment they 
considered the external worship a means of ap- 
peasing the god of whom they knew nothing. 
The priest who was sent to them was, as ver. 27 
expressly states, one of the exiles—that is to say, 
one of the priests of Jeroboam’s calf-worship. 
He took up his residence at Bethel, the chief seat 
of the ealf-worship (1 Kings xii. 29), althongh the 
Assyrians had carried away the golden calf (Ilos. 
x. 5). Perhaps they erected there new images, 
not molten images, but less artistic and less ex- 
pensive ones. The sending of this priest seems 
to be so particularly narrated, because it shows 
how it came that the country did not become en- 
tirely heathen. 

Ver, 29. Every nation made gods of their 
own. The new inhabitants, who had been brought 
from very different countries, set up, in the houses 
on the high places, which the Samaritans had pre- 
pared as places of worship (see Axeg. on 1 Kings 
lil., 2 and 8), the images of their gods. Selden 


(De Diis Syr. ii. 7) understands M) 2 niap in the 


literal meaning of the words: “ Daughter- huts,” 
and most of the expositors since his time have fole 
lowed him in this interpretation. It is then under- 
stood to refer to the huts or tents in which the 
young women prostituted themselves in honor of 
Mylitta, ze. Venus, a custom which Herodotus 
‘speaks of, 1.199. However, this is clearly against 
the context, for, whereas ver. 29 treats of the 
places of worship, ver. 30 gives the names of the 
gods whose images were set up in them. Succoth- 
Benoth is the first-mentioned amongst these. It is 
not, therefore, an appellative any more than the 
following names: Nergal, Asima, Nibhaz, and Tar- 

tak. Tlie old versions all give it as a proper name. 
The Sept. have tv Loyons Bava or Bevad. They 
therefore understood by it a female divinity. 
“map (Amos v. 26) was the name of a female di- 


vinity, and nya or N22 appears only to contain a 


modification of it. Neither word is to be referred 
to a Hebrew etymology” (First). We must not, 
therefore, understand it as referring to “little tem- 
ples or shrines which were worshipped, together 
with the image which they contained” (Gesenius), 
but to the image of a particular divinity of which 
we know nothing further. The rabbis assert that 
it was a hen with her chickens, representing the 
constellation of the ‘“Clucking Hen” [the Plei- 
ades]. This is possible, but no further proofs of 
it can be produced. Movers’ interpretation of it, 
as female genitals, is entirely without foundation. 
The passage 2 Kings xxiii. 7, which is often refer- 
red to for the above-mentioned ordinary interpre- 
tation, has no pertinency here. 

{For aw exhaustive summary of the different 
‘nterpretations of these words heretofore offered, 
see Herzog’s Hneye. XV. 8. 253. The Babylonian 
goddess Bilit or Mylitta (see note ou ver, 17) took 








two forms, just as Venus did in the classical my- 
thology. The one, Zaauth, was austere, the other, 
Nana or Zarpanit, was voluptuous. She had a 
temple at Babylon, where every woman was forced, 
once in her life-time, to surrender to a stranger as 
an act of worship to the goddess. At Cuthia she 
was worshipped as Succoth benoth, a name refer- 
ring to these prostitutions. In the astral system 
she is Jshtar. In her “austere” form she is sabe 
guinary and is the ‘‘ Goddess of Battles—the Queen 
of Victories;” in her voluptuous form she pre- 
sides over reproduction. Moreover two Jshtars 
are distinguished, each of which presides over 
two weeks of the month (hence ealled the  God- 
dess fifteen”). This accounts for the Phoenician 
plural form Ashtaroth. (Lenormant.) 

The names Nergal, Asima, Nibhaz, and Tartak 
have hitherto been explained very diversely upon 
etymological grounds, some of which are fictitious, 
and all of which are very uncertain, (See Gese- 
nius’ Uhesaurus; Winer's R.- W.-B, s. v.) We there- 
fore pass over these attempts at explanation. The 
rabbis aseribe to Nergal (probably Mars) the form 
of a cock, which certainly does occur frequently 
on the old Assyrian monuments; to Asima, the 
form of a goat; to Nivhaz, that of a dog; to Zar- 
lak, that of an asst} But these statements also 
rest upon very uncertain etymologies. The case 
is not much better with the names Adrammelech 
and Anammelech. We can only infer from the 
child-sacrifices whieh were offered to these idols 
so much as this, “that they were akin to Moloch” 
(Keil). The interpretations of Movers and Hitzig 
are very uncertain and doubtful. 

[In an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, now in 
the British Museum, is read: “I consecrated the 
portico of the god Nergal and of the god Nibhaz, 
the gods of f the temple Valpitlam at Cutha.” (See 
note on ver, 24.) “The special god of this town 
was Nergal, and we learn from some mythological 
details given in thf tablets of the library of As- 
shurbanipal, that he was worshipped there under 
the form of a hon.” (Lenormant, I., 485.) Mis 
image is rare. He stands on the legs of a cock 
and has aswordin his hand. His epithets are: 
“the Great Hero, the King of f Fight, the Master of 
Battles, Champion of the Gods.” Hence he ig 
identified with Mars.—Adrammelech= Adar- Malik, 
7. e. * Adar the king.” Adar (fire) was also called 
Samdan (the powerful). He was the Assyrian 
Hereules. Anammelech= Anu-Matik, te. ‘ Auu,” 
or “Oannes, the king.” ‘Oannes, the ‘Lord of 
the Lower World, the Lord of Darkness,’ was re- 
presented on the monuments under the strange 
figure of a man with an eagle’s tail, and for his 
head-dress an enormous fish, whose open mouth 
rises above his head, while the body covers hig 
shoulders.” (Lenormant.)] 

According to ver, 32, the worship of heathen 
gods and the worship of Jéhov yah, under the form 
of the calf, existed side by side. Jn regard to the 
priests ‘from the mass of the people” see note 
on 1 Kings xii. 31.—Ver. 33 repeats and brings 
together ‘the contents of vers. 28-32. 

Ver. 34. Unto this day they do after the 
former manners. Ilven at the time at which 
the author was writing they still followed the way 
of the first colonists, that is, those which are 
described in vers. 28-33. Some did not worship 
Jehovah, but served idols (vers. 25 and 29); these 
were the heathen who had immigrated, who had 
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brought their national divinities with them and 
still worshipped them; the others worshipped Je- 
hovah indeed (vers. 28-32), but not accurding to 
the ordinanees which had been given them by 
Ilim; these were those of the Israelites who re- 
mained, and those who adopted the worship taught 
by the priests of Jeroboam’s ealf-worship, who 
were sent back for the purpose (ver. 27). The 
words in ver. 34: After their statutes or after 
their ordinances, do not, therefore, stand ‘in 
contrast” with those which immediately follow, 
as Keil thinks, that is, with the words: After the 
law and commandment which the Lord com- 
manded the children of Jacob, so that the 
meaning would be: “ Until this day the Samavri- 
tans have retained their peculiar worship, which 
consists of idolatry and the worship of Jehovah 
through the ealf-image, and do not worship accord- 
ing to the manner of the ten tribes, nor according 


to the Mosaic law.” The } before A7\MD connot 


have any other meaning than that which it has 
before the preceding and the following words. It 
does not, therefore, mean “still,” but “and” in 
the sense of “namely,” in which sense it so often 
oceurs. The words * 43) AA\NDS form an epexe- 
gesis to 93} ONPNS,” as Thenius justly remarks 
c/. 1 Kings ii. 3)—The sentence: Whom he 
named Israel has the same sense here as in 1 
Kings xviii. 31.—In reference to those who at the 
time of the author still persisted in illegal worship, 
or even in idolatry, he points expressly, in order 
to show the heinousness of their offence, in vers. 
35-39, to what Jehovah had done amongst Lis 
people and for them, and how earnestly he had 
warned them against any breach of the covenant. 
—On ver. 36 see note above on ver. 7. The breach 
of the covenant was the more base inasmuch as 
the Lord had miraculously removed all the hin- 
drances, even the greatest ones, and had held faith- 
ful to His people. In ver. 37 particular stress is 
laid upon the fact that the Law was written, and 
not merely spoken. The existence of the written 
law is, therefore, assumed as undoubted.— And 
they did not hea-ken (ver. 40); @. e “Those de- 
scendants of the ones to whom this warning and 
exhortation had been addressed, who had remained 
in the land” (Thenius). Their former manner, 
i. e. the worship introduced by Jeroboam. Ver. 
41 brings the author's review of the history to a 
close with a reference to the posterity of the apos- 
tates who had not*desisted from the sins of their 
fathers. [There is great obscurity in the verses 
33-41, probably because the writer has in mind 
different classes of the Samaritan population whom 
he does not-distinguish or detine. Thus the sub- 
ject changes in vers. 33 and 34 without being 
specified in such a manner as the laws of gram- 
mar require. If we paragraph as is done in the 
amended translation, and identify the subjects as 
is there suggested, we reach a clear meaning.—The 
new population of the northern kingdom might be 
classified thus: (a) Sincere worshippers of Jeho- 
vah in the oll theocratic sense. These were very 
few, if indeed there were any. (b) Worshippers 
of Jehovah under the form of the calf, 7. e, ad- 
herents of the old worship of the northern tribes. 
‘c) Israelites who adhered to the calf-worship, but 
jad adopted also the idolatry of the heathen colo- 
nists. (d) Heathen colonists who had adopted the 
cealf-worship.—Thus there were very few, possibly 





none, whom this theocratic author could approve. 
The third and fourth were the largest classes, and 
are the ones referred to in the text. Those under 
(c) ‘feared not the Lord,” 7 e. in the religious 
sense. They knew him and should have been his 
servants, but were not, while they apostatized to 
idolatry. Those under (d) ‘feared the Lord,” not 
in the religious sense,—they never had been taugh* 
to fear God in that sense,—but they were afraid 
of Him, and paid Him deference, but served, 7. e, 
gave their faith and worship to their heathen di- 
vinities—W. G. 8.] 

[SupPLEMENTARY Nove on the references to con- 
temporaneous history in chap. xvii. (See similar 
notes after chaps. xv. and xvi.) The great kiug 
Tiglath Pileser died in 727. In the same year 
Ahaz died and was sueceeded by Ilezekiah on the 
throne of Judah. Shalmaneser (LV. Rawlinson; 
VI. Lenormant), the next king of Assyria, seeins 
to have been a less able ruler. We have no records 
of him save some bronze weights in the British 
Museum. ‘The dates, however, are furnished by 
the canon. Iloshea’s revolt against Pekah, as 
we saw at the end of the note on chap. xv., was a 
success for the policy of submission to Assyria. 
However, this entire history is nothing buta series 
of revolts against Assyria, and Tloshea, in his 
turn, soon renewed the attempt. In 725 the Hthi- 
opians, who had for some time held dominion over 
Upper Egypt, invaded Lower Kgypt under a king 
named S/ebek (Sabacon, Shabaka). This name is 
really Shaba or Shava, with the Cushite article ka 
appended. It is therefore written in Hebrew sS\D. 
The Massoretes punctuated this xjp. (See note 
on ver. 4 above.) This king sueceeded in overrun- 
ning all of Kgypt, and conquering it, although the 
native dynasty preserved its succession, being con- 
fined to the western half of the delta “in the 
marshes” (Herod. II. 137). The appearance of 
this great conqueror on the scene infused hope into 
the small nations of Western Asia that they might 
be able at least to change masters; that this new 
Kgyptian power might form a counterpoise to the 
Assyrian; and that his rule might be found milder. 
Hoshea was seduced by this hope. He plotted a 
revolt, but Shalmaneser hastened to crush the at- 
tempt before union with Shebek might make it 
formidable. Ife captured Hoshea, conquered tha 
province of Samaria, and in December, 724, laid 
siege to the capital by investment. In 722 he died. 
He left a son who was a minor. The Tartan or 
general-in-chief, Sargon, a member of the royal 
family, seized the throne in spite of some opposi- 
tion. An eclipse of March 19, 721, was influen- 
tialin some way at this crisis. For three years 
he was nominally regent for the young prince 
(Samdan-Malik = Samdan [Hercules] is King). 
From 718 on he reigned alone. He was a great 
conqueror, one of the most famous of the kings of 
Assyria. Ie regained all the territory which had 
been lost and extended the empire beyond any 
limits which it had ever attained, “The long in 
scriptions found by M. Botta in the palace of Khor 
sabad make us even better acquainted with the 
details of his reign than with those of more than 
one of the Roman emperors.” A long inscription, 
called commonly the “ Acts of Sargon,” details the 
events of fifteen campaigns. The following are 
the contents, so far as they are interesting to us in 
the present ‘connection: 
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“T besieged, took, and occupied the city of Sa- 
maria, and caried into captivity 27,280 of its inhab- 
itants. Ichanged the former government of the 
country, and placed over it lieutenants of my own.” 
Thus he counts the capture of Samaria among his 
own achievements. In place of the inhabitants 
whom he forced to emigrate, he introduced colo- 
nies from Elam which he had just conquered. 

“ . . . and Sebel), Sultan [so Lenormant 
translates arare title which is said to mean suzerain, 
referring probably to Shebek’s position as a recent 
conqueror and not regular king] of kgypt, came to 
Raphia to fight against. me; they met me and I 
routed them. Sebeli fled.” 

Pursuing the record in order to find traces of 
the recolonization of Samaria, we notice the fol- 
lowing: 

From 720 to 715 the Assyrians were occupied in 
an unsuceessful siege of Tyre. “ Yaubid of Ha- 
math persuaded Damascus and 
Samaria to revolt against me, and prepared for bat- 
tle. I killed the chiefs of the rebels in 
each city and destroyed the cities.” [This revolt 
of Samaria, after its reduction to a province, is not 
mentioned in the Bible. It may have been after 
this conquest of Hamath that some of the inhabi- 
tants of that country were colonized in Samaria. | 

The inhabitants of Papha in Pisidia were trans- 
ported to Damascus. 

In 710 he marched against Ashdod, which had 
revolted (Isai. xx. 1). 

In 709, according to the canon of Ptolemy, Sar- 
gon defeated Merodach Baladan at the battle of 
Dur Yakin. By this victory he resubjugated 
Chaldea, which had been independent since 747. 
The prisoners taken in Chaldea were colonized in 
Samaria. In August, 704, Sargon was assassinated. 

Ile was suceeeded by Sennacheril, whose glory 
rivalled that of his predecessor. In regard to him 
see the Nolte after the Hzxeg. section on the next 
chapter. In 681 he was assassinated by his two 
sons, 

Another son, Msarhaddon, succeeded him, and 
reigned from 681 to 667. On him also see below, 
We are only coneerned here with one statement in 
his annals.—At the close of his first campaign, 
which was in Phoenicia, he says: “I settled the 
inhabitants of Syria and the sea shore in strange 
Jands. I built in Syria a fortress. called Dur- 
asshur-akhiddin, and there established men whom 
my bow had subdued in the mountains, and _to- 
wards the sea of the rising stm (Caspian).” 
{Whether Syria here includes Samaria is indeed 
doubtful, but it is probable that, as the policy of 
transportation was practised more and more, it 
became more thorough and comprehensive. Proba- 
bly this was a large migration, since the name of 
a country is given for the new seat of the colonists 
instead of the names of cities. Hence the memory 
of this migration was perpetuated while the lesser 
migrations wmder Sargon were forgotten. It is not 
at all likely that the different migrations remained 
distinct from one another, and remembered each 
the time and oceasion of its own migration. The 
second temple was finished in 516 (Iwald), so that 
from the time of Msarhaddon to the time of the 
speakers in Hzra iv. 2 there must have been 160 
years. This is sufficient to account for the fact 
that they ascribe their origin to Ksarhaddon.] In 
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HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Only so much is narrated in regard to thé 
nine years’ reign of Hoshea as pertains to this fact, 
that he was the last king of the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. ‘‘Hoshea’s chief aim was to become 
independent of Assyria. He saw what a mistake 
Menahem had made when he called Pul into the 
country, and what had been the sad consequences 
to Pekah, who had subjected himself to Tiglath 
Pileser” (Schlier). [See the last paragraph of 
the Supplementary Note on chap. xv.] He there- 
fore refused the tribute which lad been imposed, 
turned to Egypt for help, and defended himself 
for three years bravely and perseveringly against 
the Assyrian power. From this it is evident that 
he was not a weak ruler, but that he had a strong 
will and was an able general. But the despairing 
resistance was useless, the measure was full, the 
days of the northern kingdom were numbered, 
and the long threatened ruin drew on unchecked. 
The criticism upon Hoshea’s reign, and his conduct 
in general, which is giyen in ver. 2, is often under- 
stood as if it asserted that he was the best of all 
the kings of the northern kingdom. Ewald says: 
“Tt seems like a harsh jest of fate that this Hoshea, 
who was to be the last king, was better than all 
his predecessors. The words of the noble prophets 
who, during the last fifty years, had spoken so 
many and such grand oracles in regard to this 
kingdom, had perhaps lad more influence upon 
him. But as these prophets had always foretold 
the destruction of the kingdom as certain, so the 
irresistible power which works in history was now 
to show that an individual, though a king, better 
than all his predecessors, is too weak to arrest the 
ruin of the commonwealth when the time for refor- 
mation is past.” The Calwer Bibel also says of 
Hoshea: ‘* When he was at length seated upon the 
throne he showed himself personally better than 
all his predecessors, and nevertheless it was in his 
reion that the destruction was consummated,” 
Schlier also supposes that Hoshea, in the conflict, 
through which it is assumed that he won the 
throne, ‘turned to the Lord more sincerely than 
lis predecessors.” There is not a word of all that, 
however, in the text. The words in ver. 2 do not 
say that he was better than all his predecessors, 
but only that he was not as bad as the kings be- 


fore him (rgd ). This can only be understood, 


however, as applying to his immediate predeces- 
sors (Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah), for the 
word ‘‘all” is not in the text. [It is arbitrary and 
untenable to restrict the application of the words 
to these kings, The “all” is not in the text, but 
it is a fact that the author introduces a modifica- 
tion here into the standing formula which goes 
farther towards lessening the sweeping condemna- 
tion than any which is introduced at the mention 
of any other king of the northern kingdom, Je- 
horam is said to have been bad, but not as bad as 
Ahab and Jezebel (2 Kings iii. 2). In the other 
cases the condemnation is utter and complete, The 
modification introduced in reference to Hoshea, 
slight as it is, is, therefore, by comparison, very 
weighty.—W. G.S.] The statement does not ap- 
ply to his personal and moral character, but to his 
attitude as king towards the national religion. He 


this account we have followed Lenormaut’s Munual| made his way to the throne by conspiracy and 
° 


very closely.—W. G. 8.] 


murder (chap. xy. 30), as several of his predeces- 
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sors had done. He did not, therefore, have any 
“better principles,” and was not a “better man” 
than they. lf he had listened to the warnings of 
the true prophets, he would not have turned to 
Egypt for help, for they warned him against this 
as much as against Assyria. The least probable 
supposition of all is that Hoshea gave up the cul- 
tus which Jeroboam had introduced, for, if he had 
done so, then his fate would have been undeserved. 
[This argument is presumptuous and unfounded. 
All such inferences from the dispensations of 
Providence to the desert of those who suffer 
ealamity are precarious and unbecoming. The 
special fact here at stake is insignificant, but the 
general principle involved in this method of argu- 
ment is of the first importanca—W.G.8.] The 
review of the history which the author appends to 
the story of this reign assumes that the king ad- 
hered to Jeroboam’s cultus. His case is similar to 
that of Jehoram, of whom it is said (chap. iii. 2): 
“He wrought evil in the sight of the Lord, but 
not like his father and like his mother, for he put 
away the image of Baal that his father had made. 
Nevertheless he cleaved unto the sins of Jero- 
boam.” Hoshea may have differed from his imme- 
diate predecessors in the same way. Probably he 
was led more by political than by religious conside- 
rations, at least we find no sign at all of the latter. 
We liave no reason at all to imagine that he was 
genuinely converted, For the rest, it has several 
times occurred in the history of the world, as Keil 
remarks, that the last rulers of a falling kingdom 
have been better than their predecessors. 

2. The somewhat lengthy review which the au- 
thor appends to the story of the downfall of the 
northern kingdom is, as Hess observes: ‘‘ Almost 
the only instance in the Old Testament where the 
author departs from his usual habit of simply nar- 
rating, without inserting any comments of his 
own.” We see from this that he was interested 
not only in the narrative, but also in something 
further. Here, where the kingdom of the ten 
tribes comes to an end, and disappears forever 
from history, was the place, if there was any, for 
casting a glance back upon its development and 
history, and for bringing together the characteris- 
tics of the storyin a summary. This he does from 
the Old Testament stand-point, according to which 
God chose the people of Israel to be Hisown pecu- 
liar people, made a covenant with it, and took it 
under Ilis especial guidance and direction for the 
welfare and salvation of all nations. The breach 
of the covenant by the northern kingdom is, 
therefore, in his view, the first, the peculiar, 
and the only cause of its final fall, and this fall 
is the judgment of the holy and just God. By 
showing this in careful detail he makes it clear 
to us that. this is the only light in which the his- 
tory can be or ought to be criticised, His mode 
of criticism, therefore, stands in marked contrast 
with that of modern critical science, which considers 
it its task to set aside this point of view,—to meas- 
ure the history of the people of God by the same 
standards as that of any other ancient people. 
There.is no other passage in the Bible where what 
we have called in the Introduction, § 3, the the- 
oeratic-pragmatic form of representation, is so 
clearly and distinetly evident as in this review. 
This is a proof that the author of these books was 
a prophet, or belonged to the prophet-class, and so 
that it is properly reckoned among the DN). 
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This review, however, is noticeabte also in another 
respect, viz., that the existence of the min, with 


all its nisi nipn, ny, and DALI , long be- 


fore the time of the monarchy, and ‘that too in a 
written form (ver. 37), is assumed in it as unques- 
tioned. If the author had not known that this 
Law, in the form in which he was familiar with it, 
had existed long before the division of the kingdom, 
he could not have declared so distinctly and de- 
eidedly that the fall of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes was a divine judgment upon it for its apos- 
tasy from that Law. 

3. The forced emigration of the ten tribes to 
Assyria was a result of the despotic principle 
which was accepted throughout the entire Orient, 
that it was right to make any revolt of subjugated 
nations impossible (see Hzeg. on 1 Kings viii. 50). 
In this case it was not merely a transportation into 
another country, but also the commencement of the 
dissolution of the ten tribes as a nationality. No one 


‘particular province'in Assyria was assigned to them 


as their dwelling-place, but several, which were 
far separated from one another, so that, although 
this or that tribe may have been kept more or less 
together, as seems probable from ob. i., yet the 
different tribes were scattered up and down in a 
foreign nation, without the least organic connection 
with one another. They never again came to- 
gether; on the contrary they were gradually lost 
among the surrounding nations, so that no one 
knows, until this day, what became of them, and 
every attempt to discover the remains of them 
has been vain. (See, on the attempts which have 
been made, Keil, Comm. zu den Biichern d. K. s. 
311, sy.) In this particular the exile of the ten 
tribes differs from that of Judah and Benjamin. 
The exile in Babylon was temporary. It lasted for 
a definite period which had been foretold by the 
prophets (2 Chron, xxxvi. 21; Jerem. xxix. 10). 
It was not like the Assyrian exile, a period of na- 
tional dissolution. Judah did not perish in exile; 
it rather gained strength, and finally came back 
into the Jand of promise, whereas, of the ten 
tribes only a few who had joined themselves to 
Judah, and become a part of it, ever found their 
way back. The ten tribes had, by their violent 
separation from the rest of the nation, broken the 
unity of the chosen people, and, in order to main 
tain this separation, they had ‘revolted from the 
national covenant with Jehovah. The breach of 
the covenant was the corner-stone of their exist- 
ence as a separate nationality. Thereby also they 
had given up the destiny of the people of God in 
the world’s history. They were the larger frag- 
ment of the entire nation, but they were only a 
separate member which was torn away from the 
common stock, a branch separated from the trunk, 
which could only wither away. After 250 years 
of separate existence, when all the proofs of the 
divine grace and faithfulness had proved vain, it 
was the natural fate of the ten tribes to perish and 
to cease to be an independent nation. ‘‘The Lord 
removed them out of his sight; there was none 
left but the tribe of Judah alone” (ver. 18). Tho 
case was different with Judah. Although it had 
sinned often and deeply against its God, yet it never 
revolted formally and in principle from the cove- 
nant, much less was its existence built upon a 
breach of the covenant. It remained the sup- 
porter and the, preserver of the Law, and therefore 
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also of the promise. Its deportation was indeed a 
heavy punishment and a well-deserved chastise- 

-ment, but it did not perish thereby, nor disappear 
as a nation from history, but it was preserved un- 
til Z/e came of whom it was. said: ‘“ The Lord God 
shall give unto Him the throne of Tis father David, 
and He shall reign over the house of Jacob for- 
ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end” 
(Luke i. 32, sq.). 

4, The population of the country of the ten tribes 
afler their migration consisted, in the first place, of 
the few of the ancient inhabitants who had re- 
mained. That such a remnant did remain is cer- 
tain, whether we assume that there were two im- 
migrations, one under Shalmaneser and the other 
under Hsarhaddon, or only one under the latter 
(see note on ver. 24 under Exegetical [See, also, 
the bracketed note under Exeyet. and Crit., on ver. 
41, for the classes among the population, and the 
Supplementary Note above, at the end of the Haeg. 
section, for the details of the re-population of the 
country by Sargon and Hsarhaddon.]). This is 
proved beyond question by 2 Chron. xxx. 6, 10; 
xxxiy. 9; Jerem. xli. 5. Furthermore this is sup- 
ported by “ the analogy of all similar deportations, 
in which only the mass of the population was car- 
ried off, especially the classes from whom revolts 
might be expected, and by the fact that, in a 
mountainous country, it would be impossible to 
seize every man of the population” (Keil). [For 
the number of persons carried away see-the In- 
scription quoted in the Supp. Note above.] The 
new inhabitants, however, formed the chief por- 
tion of the population. The king of Assyria had 
brought them from different parts of his kingdom, 
which was already far extended. They did not, 
therefore, belong to one, but to many diverse na- 
tionalities and races. They worshipped various na- 
tional divinities, and each nation amongst them had 
its own cuitus which it retained (vers. 29-31). 
Their common life in the same country produced 
unavoidably a mixture of the various nationalities 
with each other as well as with the remnant of the 
Israclites. A nation was thus formed which lack- 
ed all unity of worship, and which, socially and 
religiously, formed a complete chaos. As the ex- 
iles, scattered in different localities, lost their na- 
tional unity aud character, so did also the few 
Isralites who remained in the country and formed 
connections with the immigrants. In place of 
unity there arose a complete dissolution and disin- 
tegration of the nationality of the ten tribes. 
They never regained their unity. The author 
means to say in the passage from ver. 24 on that 
this was the judgment of God upon the covenant- 
breaking aud apostate people which had resisted 
every chastisement and every warning to reform. 

5. The cultus which prevailed tin the northern king- 
dom after the exile of the ten tribes, is commonly de- 
signated as an *‘amalgain of Jehovah: calf-worship, 
and heathen idolatry” (Keil and others). But the 
text speaks. not of an amalgamated cultus, but of 
an amalgamated population (see notes on ver. 34). 
Jeroboam’s Jehovah-worship, although it was ille- 
gal, was nevertheless monotheism. As such it 
simply and utterly excluded polytheism. So, for 
instance, Jehu, who maintained Jeroboam’s cultus, 
rooted out idolatry with violence (chap. x. 28 sq.). 
Now a cultus which had for its object the one 
true God, and at the same time many gods, a cul- 
tus in which monotheism and polytheism were 








combined, is inconceivable, because it involves a 
fundamental contradiction. [This is unquestion- 
ably true in logic, but such inconsistencies are 
very common in history. The population of Sa- 
maria (see bracketed note on ver. 41 under Hzeg.) 
had no such clear and well-defined devotion to the 
Jehovah-worship, even under its degraded form, 
and no such pure consciousness of the bearings of 
the various parts of their cultus upon one another, 
as to feel this contradiction and try to escape it. 
A truer conception of the state of things would be 
that the Jehovah calf-worship, when reéstablished, 
took its place among the other acknowledged 
forms of worship. The remains of the ancient 
Israelitish population cultivated this worship es- 
pecially, the other nationalties cultivated each its 
own cultus especially, and thus the various forms 
existed side by side, doubtless not without mutual 
influence on one another. This is substantially 
the view advocated by Bahr below, and it is far 
more consistent with all we know of the state of 
things than the amalgamation theory. The latter 
cannot be disposed of, however, by showing its 
logical inconsistency.—W. G. S.] It seems that 
the exiles maintained in their banishment the wor- 
ship of Jehovah through Jeroboam’s calf images 
(Tob. i. 5). It is still more probable that those 
who remained in Samaria did the same. The priest 
who was sent back to Samaria (ver. 2%) was to 
“teach them the manner of the God of the land.” 
Ie therefore took up his residence at the chief 
seat of Jeroboam’s worship, at Bethel, which thus 
became once more the centre of this worship. It 
was not, however, the source of a new worship 
which combined the ancient form with idolatry. 
That the Jehovah-worship was maintained in the 
country without mixture with heathenism is shown 
by the statement of those who, 200 years after- 
wards, came to Zerubbabel and said: “Let us 
build with you; for we seek your God as ye do; 
and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of 
Nsarhaddon, king of Assur, who brought us up 
hither” (zra iv. 2). In later times this Samari- 
tan people ‘was more strict in its adherence to 
the Mosaic law than even the Jews” (Von Ger- 
lach). How could this have been the case if their 
eultus had been mixed with idolatry from the time 
of the Assyrian exile onwards? The form of 
Jehovah-worship which Jeroboam had introduced, 
and heathen idolatry, existed, as a consequence of 
the mixed population, alongstde of one another, 
but not 7m one another. Although individuals 
may have tried to practise both worships at onee, 
or may have turned now to one and now to the 
other, the mass of the Israelites who remained 
held firmly to the illegitimate Jehovah-worship, so 
that this gradually gained the upper hand of 
heathenism. At the time of Christ we hear no 
more of the latter in Samaria. As the Samaritans 
recognized the authority of the whole Pentateuch, 
the Jews could not regard them as idolators. 
They were not willing, however, to have’ any in- 
tercourse with them, because, in blood, they were 
no longer pure Israelites, and so were not a por- 
tion of the people which was sharply separated, in 
blood, from all heathen nations.. They were con- 
sidered a/Aoyeveic, and as such they were held in 
about the same estimation as the heathen (Luke 
xvii. 16, 18; Matt. x. 5; John iv. 9; viii. 48). The 
bitter hostility between the Samaritans and the 
Jews is to be ascribed, in great part, to the ar 
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cient, deep-rooted, never extinguished hatred of 
the tribes of Judah and Ephraim for one another 
(see 1 Kings xii., Hist. § 1.). On the Samaritans 
see Winer, /2.- W.-B. IL. s. 369; Herzog, Meal-Encyc, 
XIII. s. 363; 

6. Finally, we may here briefly take notice of 
the manner in which modern historians represent and 
judge the fall of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. ‘‘ Sa- 
maria,” says Duncker (Gesch. d. Alt. s. 443, sq.), 
“defended itself with the energy of despair in the 
determination either to preserve its independent 
national existence or to perish. It was only after 
a siege of three years’ duration, and tle most 
obstinate resistance, that the capital fell, and 
with it the kingdom. Without proper preparation 
or energetic leadership, unsupported by the na- 
tural allies in Judah or by Egypt, Israel fell after 
brave resistance, and so not without honor.” 
Weber speaks in like manner of the ‘glorious ” 
fall of Israel. Menzel (Staats- und Reliyionsgesch. 
s. 229) passes his judgement as follows: ‘The en- 
ergetic prophet class, which had had so much to 
do with the foundation of the kingdom of Israel, 
had found its grave with Klisha. The prophets 
Amos and Hosea, who appeared during the reigns 
of the last kings of the house of Israel, saw their 
activity limited to rebukes and reproofs. The for- 
mer was banished from Bethel as an inciter of sedi- 
tion. The ancient prophets do not seem to have 
recorded anything which would cast upon the 
kings or the people of Israel the reproach of an 
idolatry which was stained by human blood, as the 
historical and prophetical books do for several of 
the kings of Judah, although they are severe 
enough iu their denunciations of the vices, and of 
the illegitimate. forms of worship, of the northern 
kingdom. It is true that the institution of the 
prophets had shown itself incapable of arresting 
the decline of the northern kingdom, ‘or of setting 
up a strong dynasty in the place of the regular 
succession which had been broken by the over- 
throw of the house of Omri. and that, in Judah, the 
duration of the kingdom of the house of David had 
been preserved, by the help of the priesthood, yet 
even there the final ruin had only been postponed 
for a century.” As for this last conception of the 
history, which in fact makes the prophets respon- 
sible for the fall of Israel, in the first place it runs 
directly counter to the entire history of the re- 
demptive scheme, and in so far needs no refuta- 
tion. It only shows how far astray we may go, if 
we give up and abandon the stand-point from 
which alone this history claims to be considered, 
and from which alone it can be understood. But 
the lirst representation quoted above is, to say the 
least, destitute of foundation, for the text, which 
says no more than that Shalmaneser, after 24 
years’ siege, took the city, does not by any means 
intend by this to chant a song of praise and glory 
over the fallen city. There is no syllable to imply 
that this siege was lengthened out by the brave 
and ‘heroic resistance” of the inhabitants. The 
great allied army of the Syrians and the Israelites 
besieged Jerusalem for a long time, and neverthe- 
less conld not take it (chap. xvi. 5), though the 
cowardly Ahaz did not offer heroic resistance. 
Shalmaneser was at the same time carrying on 
war with the surrounding people, by which the 
strength of his army was divided. Moreover, Sa- 
maria had 4 very strong site on a hill. Still other cir- 
cumstances which are not mentioned may have con- 
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spired to lengthen out the siege. Although the city 
may have been bravely defended, which certainly 
is very possible, yet it does not follow that the 
northern kingdom “ fell with honor.” It is impos- 
sible to speak of the “ glorious end” of a kingdom 
which was in a state of anarchy, and which was 
politically, morally, and religiously rotten and shat- 
tered, as the contemporary prophets testify in the 
plainest and strongest terms, The praise which is 
awarded, however, is most plainly shown to be 
undeserved by the revicw which the ancient his- 
torian himself gives of the decline and fall of 
Israel. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1-6. The last King of Israel. a) ‘‘ He did, 
&e., yet not, &e.,” ver. 2. (Though he did not go 
so far in wickedness as the 18 who preceded him, 
nevertheless he did not walk in the way of salva- 
tion. lHalf-way conversion is no conversion. In 
order to bring back the nation from its wicked 
ways, he should have been himself devoted to tho 
Lord with all his heart. When people are not 
fully in earnest in their conversion, then there is 
no cessation of corruption, whether it be the case 
of an individual or of a State.) b) He makes a coy- 
enant with the king of Egypt, ver. 4. (By this he 
showed that his heart was not perfect with God. 
Kgypt, the very power out of whose hand God had 
wonderfully rescued His people, was to help him 
against Assyria. But: ‘Cursed be the man,” &c., 
Jerem. xvii. 5, 7; Hos. vii. 11-13. ‘“ Woe to 
them,” &c., Isai. xxxi. 1. ‘It is better,” &e, Ps. 
exviil. 8, 9; xci. 1. sq.). c) He loses his land and 
his people and is cast into prison, vers. 4-6. (By 
conspiracy and murder he had attained to the 
throne and to the highest pitch of human great- 
ness, but his end was disgrace, misery, and life- 
long imprisonment, Ps. i. 1-6. Thus ended the 
kingdom of Israel, Isai. xxviii. 1-4.)—CRAMER: 
Godless men think that they will escape punish- 
ment though they do not repent. They therefore 
fall into discontent; as a result of such discontent 
they have recourse to forbidden means, such as per- 
jury, treachery, and secret plots. They hew them 
out cisterns that can hold no water, Jerem. ii. 13, 
for it is vain to make coyenants with the godless, 
and to neglect the true God (Hos, vii. 11).—STARKE: 
Upon him who will not be humbled by small evils 
God sends great and heavy ones (1 Peter v. 6). 

Vers. 7-23. The fall of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. a) It was the result of the sin and guilt of 
the people. (Separation from the other tribes and 
dissolution of the national unity—revolt from the 
national covenant and overthrow of the Law—de- 
generation into heathenism—persistence in sin— 
moral and religious corruption, Matt. xii. 25; Hos. 
xiii. 9.) It was a judgment of the just. and holy 
God. (‘T, the Lord, give to every man 
according to his ways;” Jerem. xvii. 10; Rom. ii, 
5, 6: “The Lord God, merciful and gracious,” ete., 
ix. xxxiv. 6; ‘'God is not mocked,” Gal. vi. 7. 
He guarded the kingdom of Israel for 250 years in 
patience and long-suffering. He warned, and 
threatened, and taught, and chastised, and sent 
messengers to summon them to return. When 
all proved vain He sent the Assyrians, the rod of 
His wrath and the staff of His indignation, Isai. x 
5, 6. He removed them from before His face. 
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The judgment never fails to. come. It does not 
come at once, it is often delayed for centuries, 
but it comes at last, upon States as well as upon 
‘individuals, 1-Cor, x.-11, 12.)—BerRLEB. BiBe.: 
Would that men,-when they read such. passages, 
would stop and think, and -would. enter upon a 
comparison between. the: people of God. of that 
time and of this, and would thus make application 
of the lesson of history. The people of Israel were 
hardly as wicked as the Christians of to-day. The 
responsibility to-day is far greater, for they were 
called to righteousness under the old Law, we un- 
der the Gospel of free grace. ‘The people of the 
ten tribes did not reject belief in the God who had 
brought them out of Egypt, when they founded the 
kingdom of Israel (1 Kings xii. 28), but they made 
to themselves, contrary to the law of this God, an 
image of Him. This was the beginning of their 
downfall, the germ of their ruin, which produced 
all the evil fruits’ which followed. This led from 
error to error. They commenced with an image of 
Jehovah; they finished with the frightful sacrifices 
of Moloch. He who has once abandoned the cen- 
tre of revealed truth, sinks inevitably deeper and 
deeper, either into unbelief or into superstition, so 
that he finally comes to consider darkness light, 
and folly wisdom. So it was in Israel,-so it is now 
in Christendom. He who abandons the central 
truth of Christianity, Christ, the Son of God, -is 
in the way of losing God, for ‘‘ Whosoever denieth 
the Son, the same hath not the Father” (1 John ii. 
23)—A nation which no longer respects the word 
of God, but makes a religion for itself according to 
its own good pleasure, will sooner or later come to 
ruin.— Vers. 9-12. External rites of worship were 
not wanting in the land of Israel. In all the cities, 
on all the mountains and hills, under all the green 
trees, there were places for prayer, altars, and 
images, but nevertheless the true God was not 
known (Acts xvii. 22, 23), and no worship of the 
true God in spirit and in truth existed. Their 
heart was darkened in spite of all their worship 
(Rom. i. 21, 23), because they did not revere the 
word of God, and placed their light under a bushel. 
So it was at the time when Luther appeared, and 
so it is yet’ everywhere where the light of :the 
Gospel is not set upon a candlestick that it may 
give light to ‘the whole house. What is the use 
of crucilixes if the Crucified One dwell not in the 
heart, and if the flesh with its lusts be not cruci- 
fied ?—Vers. 13, 14. Srarke: Before God sends 
forth His judgments and chastisements, He sends 
“out true and upright teachers who call the people 
‘to repentance (2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, 16).—The Lord 
still provides a testimony of Himself, and sends to 
the unbelieving and perverse world this message 
by His faithful servants: Turn ye from your evil 
ways! But, as it was with Israel, so it is still; 
those who preach repentance are laughed to scorn. 
-He, however, who does not listen to the exhorta- 
tion to repentance, does not remain as he was, he 
becomes continually worse and worse. If-such a 
heavy punishment. fell upon those who would not 
hear the prophets, what must those expect who do 
not listen to the words of the Son of God, but per- 
severe in their vubelief and in their sins? Heb. 
iv. 7; x. 29. Vors. 15-17. Contempt for the cove- 
nant and for the testimomes of God makes men 
“‘vain,” that is, insignificant and empty, like the 
heathen whose gods are nothingness. [A heathen 
god is nothing, a nullity, it is emptiness, a name 
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for something which does not exist, vanity. Peo. 
ple who worship them make themselves empty, 
insignificant, and vain.] The further a man re- 
moyes himself from God, the more vain and insig- 
nificant he becomes, however learned and culti- 
vated he may be, and however highly esteemed he 
may appear.—If an entire people falls into slavery 
and misery, or even loses its national existence, 
the reason for it must not be sought merely in ex- 
ternal, political circumstances, but, first of all, in 
its apostasy from the living God and His word. 
—Ber.. Bipe,: They rejected His ordinances, not 
indeed by.a declaration in words, but by their life 
and conduct. What can be regarded among us as 
more explicit rejection and contempt of God, than 
to assert and to try to convince one’s self that 
it is impossible to keep God’s ordinances? Only 
look at Christ’s ordinances in Matt. v., vi., and vii. 
and compare them with the maxims which we pro- 
fess, and then say whether more of us accept than 
reject.the former. How do we keep the covenant 
which we have made in baptism, to conduct our- 
selves as those who belong to God (Gal. v. 24)? 
But that covenant is the covenant of a good con- 
science towards God (1 Peter iii. 21). If we take 
up the point of “vanity,” we may use the words 
of Keel, i. 2. Our speeches, our works, our dress, 
our buildings, our food, and all our habits of mind 
bear testimony of its truth. They served Baal; we 
serve the belly, mammon, the world, nay, even ‘the 
devil himself, Rom. vi. 16. They caused their 
children to pass through the fire; through how 
many dangerous fires of worldly lust we cause our 
children to pass? Most of them are so corrupted 
by false education, and so much trained to evil by 
false example, that finally parents and children fall 
together into the eternal fire—Ver. 18. Kyburz: 
The kingdom of Israel had nineteen kings, and 
not one of them was truly pious. Wonder not at 
the wrath but at the patience ef God, in that He 
endured their evil ways for many hundred years, 
and at their ingratitude, that they did not allow 
themselves, by His long-suffering, to be led to re- 
pentance. Is it any better nowadays ?—Ver. 19, 
Ricurer: Judah was corrupted by Israel as Ger- 
many was by France. Observe: Israel was never 
improved by the gvod which still remained in 
Judah, but Judah was only too often corrupted by 
the evil in Israel. Evil conquers and spreads faster 
than. good.—Vers. 20-23. Prarr. BiseL: When 
the measure of sin is full, then at last the judg- 
ments of God begin to fall (Ps. vii. 11-12).—Witrr. 
Summ.: We should see ourselves in this mirror 
and not bring on and hasten the ruin of our father- 
land by our sins, for what here befell the kingdom 
of Israel, or even more, may befall us (Rom. xu.7) 
21). 

ke. 24-41. The Land of the Ten Tribes after 
their Exile. a) The substitution of foreign and 
heathen nations for the Israelitish population, vers. 
24-33. b) The religious state of things in ‘the 
country, which was produced by this. CRAMER; 
It is indeed a great calamity when the inhabitants 
of a country are: expelled, with their wives and 


‘children, by the invasion of foreign nations; but it 


isa still’ greater misfortune when the devil's tem- 
ple is set up in places where the worship of the 
true God has been celebrated (Ps. lxxiv. 3).—Wurr. 
Summ.: The land in which Christ and His Apostles 
preached has fared as did the land of israel; the 
Koran now prevails there. So also have many 
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other cities and States fared, which now hear the 
doctrines of Antichrist, instead of the doctrines of 
Christ. Therefore we ought to guard ourselves 
against contempt of the word of God, that God 
may not be led to chastise our land and church 
also (Rev. ii. 5).— Vers. 25-28. The heathen immi- 
grants imagined that, in order to get rid of the 
plague of the lions, it was necessary to observe 
particular religious ceremonies. This fancy pre- 
-vails yet to a considerable extent even in Christen- 
dom. People think that they can be delivered from 
all sorts of evil by practising certain rites, whereas 
no religious acts are pleasing to Almighty God, or 
have value, unless they are an involuntary, direct 
expression of living faith, and of surrender of the 
heart to God.—Ver. 27. The king of Assyria, a 
heathen, took care that the religious necessities of 
his subjects should be provided for. He even sent 
a priest of Jehovah to teach them. Would that all 
Christian rulers were like him in this! Vers. 29- 
33. A country cannot fall lower than it does when 
each man makes unto himself his own god. | We 
are indeed beyond the danger of making to our- 
selves idols of wood and stone, silver and gold, but 
we are none thie less disposed to form idols for our- 
selves out of our own imaginations, and not to fear 
and worship the one true God as He has revealed 
Himself to us. That is the cultivated heathenism 
of the present day. Some make to themselves a 
god who dwells above the stars and does rot care 
much for the omissions or commissions of men 
upon earth; others, one who can do everything 
but chastise and punish, or one in whose sight 
men forgive themselves their own sins; who does 
not recompense’ each according to his works, but 
forgives all without discrimination, and who opens 
heaven to all alike, no matter how they have lived 





upon earth (Jerem. x. 14, 15).—Ver. 29. Cramer: 
Sketch of the papacy, under which each country, 
city, and house has its own divinity, its saint and 
patron. (‘‘O Israel! in me is thine help: ” 
Hos. xiii. 9; see also ver. 39 of this chapter).—Ver. 
33. Beru. Bre. They feared the Lord and worship- 
ped their own idols! Is not that exactly the state 
of things amongst us? We want to serve more 
than one Lord. We have invented a kind of fear 
of God with which the worship of gold, fame, and 
worldly enjoyment, and, above all, of selfishness, 
is not inconsistent, nay, it is rather a component 
part of it.—Ver. 34, sq. Decay in religious matters, 
lack of unity of conviction in the highest and 
noblest affairs, prevents a nation from ever becom- 
ing great and strong. It is a sign of the most rad- 
ical corruption. Similarity of faith and community 
of worship form a strong uniting force, and are the 
condition of true national unity. The existence of 
different creeds and confessions by the side of one 
another is a source of national weakness. It is an 
error to try to produce this unity by force; it is a 
blessing only when it proceeds from a free convie- 
tion (Eph. iv. 3-6).—J. LANGE: The correct appli- 
cation of the lesson of this passage is to abstain 
from communion with whatever is inconsistent 
with the Christian religion, for, outside of Chris- 
tianity there are, besides the errors which under- 
mine the foundation of faith, also those ordinances 
of men, and service of the world and sin, which, 
alas! the majority, even in evangelical churches, 
while they have knowledge of the pure truth of 
the gospel, yet endeavor to unite with pure religion. 
Verily, to serve God and sin at the same time is 
as radical an apostasy from true religion as ever 
the errors of the Samaritans were. 


~ 
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THIRD PERIOD. 


(727-588 B.C.) 


THE MONARCHY IN JUDAH AFTER THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM 


10 
a 


12 


OF ISRAEL, 


(2 KINGS XVIL-XXyYV.) 


———___+ + e____. 


FIRST SECTION. 
THE MONARCHY UNDER HEZEKIAH. 


(Caars. XVII.—XX.) 


A.—The Reign of Hezekiah ; the Invasion by Sennacherib, and Deliverance from it. 
Cuaps. XVIII. anp XIX. (Isai XXXVI. anD XXXVIL.) 


Now it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea son of Elah king of Is1ael, 
thut Hezekiah the son of Ahaz king of Judah began to reign [became king]. 
Twenty and five years old was he when he began to reign [became king]; and 
he reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem. His mother’s name also was 
Abi, the daughter of Zachariah. And he did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord, according [like] to all that David his father did. He removed the high 
places, and brake the images, and cut down the groves [Astarte-statues], and 
brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made: for unto those days 
the children of Israel did burn incense to it: and he [they]* called it Nehush- 
tan.” He trusted in the Lord God of Israel; so that after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him, For he clave 
to the Lord, and departed not [did not swerve] from following him, but kept 
his commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses. And the Lord was with 
him; avd he prospered whithersoever he went forth [in all his goings-forth ;— 
é. ¢., in everything which he went out to do] : and [omit and —Znsert —] he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and served him not. [;] [ad] He smote the Philistines, even 
unto Gaza, and the borders thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the 
fenced city. 

And it came to pass in the fourth year of king Hezekiah, which was the 
seventh year of Hoshea son of Elah king of Israel, hat Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria came up against Samaria, and besieged it. And at the end of three 
years they took it: even in the sixth year of Hezekiah, that 7s the ninth year of 
Hoshea king of Israel, Samaria was taken, And the king of Assyria did carry 
away Israel unto Assyria, and put them in Halah and in [on the] H bor [,] by 
the river of [omit of ] Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes [Media,: Because 
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they obeyed not the voice of the Lord their God, but transgressed his covenant, 
and all that Moses the servant of the Lord commanded, and would not hear 
them, nor do them. 

Now in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah did Sennacherib king of As 
syria come up against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them.* And 
Hezekiah king of Judah sent to the king of Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have 
offended [erred]; return from me: that which thon puttest on me will I bear. 
And the king of Assyria appointed unto [put upon] Hezekiah king of Judah 
three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave 
him all the silver that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures 
of the king’s house. At that time did Hezekiah cut off [strip] the gold from 
jomit the gold from] the doors of the temple of the Lord, and from [omit from] 
the pillars* which Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, and gave it [them] to 
the king of Assyria. 

And the king of Assyria sent Tartan and Rabsaris and Rab-shakech from 
Lachish to king Hezekiah with a great host against Jerusalem: and they went 
up and came to Jerusalem. And when they were come up, they came and stood 
by the conduit of the upper pool, which zs in the highway of the fuller’s field. 
And when they had called to the king, there came out to them Eliakim the son 
of Hilkiah, which was over the household, and Shebna the scribe, aud Joah the 
son of Asaph the recorder. And Rab-shakeh said unto them, Speak ye now to 
Hezekiah, Thus saith the great king, the king of Assyria, What confidence 7s 
this wherein thou trustest ? Thou sayest, (but they are but [omit they are but] 
vain words, [it is a saying of the lips only]) [:] Z Aave [ There is] counsel and 
strength for the war. Now on whom dost thou trust, that thou rebellest against 
me? Now, behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised reed, even upon 
Egypt, on which if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it: so 7s 
Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that trust on him, But if ye say unto me, We 
trust in the Lord our God: és not that he, whose high places and whose altars 
Hezekiah hath taken away, and hath said to Judah and Jerusalem, Ye shall 
worship before this altar in Jerusalem? Now therefore, 1 pray thee, give 
pledges to [make a bargain with] my lord the king of Assyria, and [ will deliver 
thee two thousand horses, if thou be able on thy part to set riders upon them. 
How then wilt thou turn away the face of [ée, repulse, pnt to fight] one captain of 
[amongst] the least of my master’s servants, and put thy trust on Evypt for 
chariots and for horsemen? Am I now come up without the Lord. [uninsti- 
gated by Jehovah] against this place to destroy it? The Lord said to me, Go up 
against this land, and destroy it. Then said Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and 
Shebna, and Joah, unto Rab-shakeh, Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants in the 
Syrian language; for we understand 7: and talk not with us in the Jews’ lan- 
guage in the ears of the people that are on the wall. But Rab-shakeh said 
unto them, Hath my master sent me to thy master, and to thee, to speak these 
words? hath he not sent me to the men which sit on the wall, that. they may 
eat their own dung, and drink their own piss with you? Then Rab-shakeh 
stood and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ language, and spake, saying, Hear 
the word of the great king, the king of Assyria: Thus saith the king, Let not 
Hezekiah deceive yon: for he shall not be able to deliver you out of his [my] ° 
hand: Neither let Hezekiah make you trust in the Lord, saying, The Lord will 
surely deliver us, and this city’ shall not be delivered into the hand of the king 
of Assyria. Hearken not to Hezekiah: for thus saith the king of Assyria, 
Make an agreement [terms,] with me by a present [omit by a present], and come 
out to me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one of his fig- 
tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern: Until I come and take 
you away to a land like your own land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread 
and vineyards, a land of oil olive and of honey, that ye may live, and not die: 
and hearken not unto Hezekiah, when he persuadeth you, saying, The Lord will 
deliver us. Hath [Have] any of [omit any of | the gods of the nations delivered 
at all [omit at all] [each] his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria? 
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Where are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad? where are the gods of Sephar- 
vaim, Hena, and Ivah? have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand [that 
any delivered Samaria out of mine hand]? Who are they [there] among ail 
the gods of the countries, that have delivered their country out of mine hand, 
that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand? But the people 
held their peace, and answered him not a word: for the king’s commandment 
was, saying, Answer him not. Then came Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, which 
was over the household, and Shebna the scribe, and Joah the son of Asaph the 
recorder, to Hezekiah with their clothes rent, and told him the words of Rab- 


Cuap. xix. 1 shakeh. And it came to pass, when king Hezekiah heard 7t, that 
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he rent his clothes, and covered himself with sackcloth, and went into the house 
of the Lord. And he sent Eliakim, which was over the household, and Shebna 
the scribe, and the elders of the priests, covered with sackcloth, to Isaiah the 
prophet the son of Amoz, And they said unto him, Thus saith Hezekiah, This 
day is a day of trouble [distress], and of rebuke [chastisement], and blasphemy 
[rejection]; for the children are come to the birth [opening of the womb ],’ and 
there is not strength to bring forth. It may be the Lord thy God will hear all the 
words of Rab-shakeh, whom the king of Assyria his master hath sent to reproach 
[blaspheme] the living God; and will reprove the words which the Lord: thy 
God hath heard: wherefore lift up thy prayer for the remnant that are left. So 
the servants of king Hezekiah came to Isaiah. And Isaiah said unto them, 
Thus shall ye say to your master, Thus saith the Lord, Be not afraid of the 
words which thou hast heard, with which the servants [minions] of the king” 
of Assyria have blasphemed me. Behold I will send a blast upon him [I will 
inspire him with such a spirit that], and [when—omit and] he shall hear a 
rumour, and [he—on and] shall return to his own land; and I will cause him’ 
to fall by the sword in his own land. 

So Rab-shakeh returned, and found the king of Assyria warring against Lib- 
nah: for he had heard that he was departed from Lachish. And when he heard 
say of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, Behold, he is come out to fight against thee; 
he sent messengers again unto Hezekiah, saying, Thus shall ye speak to Heze- 
kiah king of Judah, saying, Let not thy Godin whom thon trustest deceive thee, 
saying, Jerusalem shall not be delivered into the hand of the king of Assyria. 
Behold, thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done to all lands, by 
[in] destroying them * utterly: and shalt thou be delivered? Have the gods 
of the nations delivered them which my fathers have destroyed ; as Gozan, and 
Haran, and Rezeph, and the children of Eden which were in Thelasar? Where 
is the king of Hamath, and the king of Arpad, and the king of the city of 
Sepharvaim, of Hena, and Ivah? 

And Hezekiah received the letter of the hand of the messengers, and read it: 
and Hezekiah went up into the house of the Lord, and spread it before the Lord. 
And Hezekiah prayed’before the Lord, and said, O Lord God of Israel, which 
dwellest dcéween the cherubim, thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the 


‘kingdoms of the earth; thou hast made heaven and earth. Lord, bow down 


thine ear, and hear: open, Lord, thine eyes, and see: and hear the words of 
Sennacherib, which [he] hath sent him [om him] to reproach the living God. 
Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Assyria have destroyed the nations and their 
lands, And have cast their gods into the fire: for they were no gods, but the 
work of men’s hands, wood and stone: therefore they have destroyed them. 
Now therefore, O Lord our God, I beseech thee, save thou us out of his hand, 
that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the Lord God, even 
thou only. 

Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent to Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith the’ 
Lord God of Israel, That which thou hast prayed to me against Sennache- 
rib king of Assyria Ihave heard, This 7s the word that the Lord hath spoken 
concerning him; ; 
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[ORACLE OF GOD IN REGARD TO THE IMPENDING DANGER. ] 
{I. Scornful Rebuke of Sennacherib’s Boast.| 


She despises thee, she scorns thee,—the virgin daughter, Zion ! 

She wags her head at. thee, the daughter, Jerusalem! | 

Whom hast thou insulted and blasphemed ? against whom hast thou lifted voice ? 

Thou hast even lifted thine eyes on high against the Holy One of Israel! 

Through thy messengers thou hast insulted the Lord, and hast said: 

“T come up with my chariots on chariots” to the top of the mountains, to Leb- 
anon’s summit ; 

And I hew down its loftiest cedars and its choicest cypresses ; 

And I come to its summit as a resting-place, 

To its forest-grove. 

I dig, and I drink the waters of foreign nations ; 

Yea! I parch up with the sole of my “foot all the rivers of Egypt!” 


[Il Refutation of his. Self-assumption.], 


Hast thon not heard ?—Of old time I,made it— 

From ancient days I ordained its course; 

Now [ have brought it to pass,— 

And thou art [my instrument] to reduce" fortified cities to heaps of ruins. 
THEREFORE their inhabitants were short-handed; 

They despaired and were terror-stricken ; 

They were grass of the field and green herb; 

Grass of the house- top, and corn blasted in the germ, 

So, thy resting in peace, and thy going out, aud thy coming in, I know; ” 
Also thy violent rage against me ; 

For thy violent rage and thine arrogance are come wp into mine ears, 
And I will put my “hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, 

And I will lead thee back by. the way by which thou camest. 


[III Encouragement to Judah and Hezekiah.| 


And this be the sign to thee :— 

Eating one year what springs of itself from the leavings of the previous crop, 

And the second year the wild growth, 

And the third year sow, and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat their fruit. 

And the surviving reimnait of the house of Judah shall take root again down: 
wards, 

And shall near fruit again upwards ; 

For from Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant, and from Mount Zion a rescued 
band :— 

The zeal of Jehovah (of Hosts) shall do this ! 


[IV. Gods Decree in regard to the Crisis.] 


Therefore, thus saith the Eternal in regard to the king of Assyria :— 
He shall not come against, this city, 

Nor shoot an arrow ‘there, 

Nor assault it with a shield, 

Nor throw up a siege wall against it. 

By. the way by which he came he shall return, 

And he shall not come against this city ;—is the decree of the Eternal; 
But I will protect this city to save it, 

Vor mine own sake and for the sake of David, my servant. 
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And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred fourscore and five thousand: and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead [,] corpses. So 
Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, and dwelt at Nine- 
veh. And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch his 
god, that Adrammetech and Sharezer his sons * smote him with the sword: and 
they escaped into the land of Armenia [Ararat]. And Esarhaddon his son 
reigned in his stead. 


35 
36 
37 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 4.—[ spy is singular, but with the indefinite subject, equivalent to an English indefinite plural, 

9 Ver.4.—[ inwny , the thing of brass. = 

3 Ver. 18.—| own) ;—The misculine suffix is used (though the feminine would be correct) as the more general. 
and universal. This is not rare. Cf. Gen. xxxi. 9; Amos iii. 2; Jerem. ix. 19; 2 Sam. xx. 8; Ew. § 184, c.—In the clas- 
sical passages (“ Prose of the priests”) such irregularities do not occur, but in the prose of less cultivated writers (laymen), 
in popular poetry, and in the later language, they are frequent, See ver. 16, and chap. xix. 11 (Bétteher, § $77, 3). 

4 Ver. 16.--[ W\JONA :—Elsewhere we find pyjpypyy for door-posts, Bahr says that the words are synonymous, but 
Thenius’ explanation is better. He thinks that monn refers, not only to the door-posts, but also the door-frame, sill, 
and lintel; ¢.¢. all which gives stability, strength, and shape, ( yy), to the door-opening.—On the suffix in Q5-%4 

8, above.—Thie patach in yys is due to the uttural’ which follows. Cf. chap. xxi. 8: 59 : 
see Gramm. note 8, 2 —The p V3? g \ ° p- » 3835 pin TaN 


(Bittcher, § 87S. 1.)—W. G. S.] 
§ Ver 29.—Instead of fq3y9 , which is wanting in the text of Isaiah, we must read, with all the old versions, 4374 _— 
Bien ae 


Bahr. 
6 Ver. 80.—[The yyy before 4974 is wanting in Isai. xxxvi. 15. It isimportant as bearing on the question whether 
* Ae 


nw ever stands with a proper nominative. Ewald admits that, if the ys in this place were properly in the text, we 
should have one instance. He adopts the reading in Isaiah, erases the ns , and says that this particle “never becomes 


unfaithful to its primary force so far as to designate a.simple nominative” (Lehr. § 277, d, note 2). Bottcher (§ 516. B) 
affirms that yyy occurs with the nominative. Cf. Gen. vii. 28; Deut. xx. 8; 2 Sam. xxi, 22; Jerem. xxxvi. 22. These 


are cases where it occurs with the passive. Itis used with the active, also, in the sense of “self,” or “even,” or “very” 


(this very one). Qf. chap. vi. 5, and viii. 28, Gramm. notes. ‘The instances are certainly sufficiently strong to support 
the reading with ny. which our text offers us:=‘ This very city,” or, ‘‘ This city here,” 


7 Chap. xix. ver. 8.—[DWID: oeriicium weri. 


8 Ver. 11—[On the suffix in pons , 8ee Gramm, note on chap. xviii. 13 (note 8, above). 
9 Ver, 15.—[In Isaiah we find nop instead of jnbvi. “The suffix refers to 454 a8 a singular object,— the 
eget Ts 


message” (Thenius), so also Ewald and Keil. 
10 Ver, 23.—[I prefer the chetib. Biihr adopts the keri (see Zxeg. on the verse). However, as he says, the yense is 


the same, The idiom in the chetib is similar to the one by which it is rendered in the translation.—W. G. S.] 

11 Ver. 25.—nivind is shortened from the keri ninvind i which is found in Isai, xxxvii. 26—Bahr, 

12 Ver, 27.--[It is impossible to reproduce in English the pregnant brevity of this line. Whether thou abidest at 
home (abstainest from any interference with other nations), or goest forth (with plans of attack and conquest), or re- 
turnest (victorious). all takes place under my cognizance (by my ordinance, and under my permission). It is folly, 
therefore, for thee to boast of thy deeds, as against me; it is false for thee to cite my approval; and I will punish thine 
arrogance which rages against my controlling hand, and only cluims my approval to serve its own purpose.—W. G. 8,] 

13 Ver, 31.—The words “of Hosts” are furnished by the keri, which inserts here the werd: ninay, as in Isai, 

mye 


xxxvii. 32, and ix, 6—Bahr. 
ter into a careful examination of them in detail. 


We limit ourselves to general and necessary con- 
siderations. Gesenius(Commen. zum Jesat. II. s, 392 


PRELIMINARY ReMARKS.—We have, besides the 
narrative before us in chaps. xvili., xix., and xx., 
two other accounts of Hezekial’s reign, one in 


Tsai. xxxvi,-xxxix., and the other in 2 Chron. xxix.— 
xxxii. To these authorities may be added some of 
the prophecies, especially of Isaiah, who had great 
influence at this time. The first question which 
arises, therefore, is this: what relation do these 
various accounts bear to one another ? 

a) The narrative in Isaiah, Xxxvi.-Xxxix., agrees 
with the one before us from chap. xviii. 13 on, with 
the exception of a few subordinate details, so lite- 
rally, that the two cannot possibly have been pro- 
duced by different authors independently of one 
another. The questionis: whether the one served 
as the original of the other? or, whether both were 
derived independently from the same source? 
Different opinions are maintained in answer to 
these questions, but it is not necessary here to en- 





sq.), folowing Kichhorn, sought to show in detail 
that the account before us is the original, and that 
tlie one in Isaiah is borrowed from it. De Wette, 
Maurer, Késter, Winer, and others take the same 
view. The chief ground for this opinion is that 
the text in Isaiah-is comparatively more condensed, 
that it presents common and simple words in the 
place of those in the text which are rare and ob- 
scure, and that forms which belong to the later 
usage of the language appear in it. On the con- 
trary, Grotius, Vitringa, Paulus, Hendewerk, and, 
most recently, Drechsler, have asserted the origi- 
nality and priority of the account in Isaiah. In 
proof of this they bring forward the following con- 
siderations; The account in Isaiah cannot be bore 
rowed from that in Kings because it contains Heze- 
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kiah’s long and highly important hymn of grati- 
tude (chap. xxxviii. 9-20), which is entirely want- 
ing in the latter; The language in Kings is the 
“more careless dialect of common life,” the style 
is “inferior,” while the version in Isaiah is more 
rich, ‘“‘more correct, and more elegant.” When 
the opinions in regard to the style and language 
of the two versions are so diverse, it is impossible 
to deduce any arguments from this cousideration 
‘for the priority of either. The truth is, as will 
appear from the detailed exegesis, that, as far as 
expression and language are concerned, sometimes 
one and sometimes tle other version is to be pre- 
ferred, The omisstons are more important. The 
account in Isaiah cannot be borrowed from that in 
Kings ou account of the hymn of Hezekiah; but 
it is just as certain that the account in Kings is not 
based upon that in Isaiah, for it contains additions 
which cannot be regarded as simple assump- 
tions of the redactor; such, for instance, as the 
passages chap. xviii. 14, 15, and especially chap, 
xx. 7-11, compared with Isai. xxxviii. 7, 8, 21, 22. 
In view of the omissions which occur sometimes 
iu one account and sometimes in the other, the 
majority of the modern expositors, Rosenmiiller, 
Hitzig, Umbreit, Knobel, Kwald, Thenius, Von 
Gerlach, Keil, suppose that both narratives are 
borrowed from a common source which we no 
longer possess. This seems to us also to be the 
correct view, though we cannot agree in the opin- 
ion that the “Annals of the Kingdom” were the 
common source, for both accounts bear the charac- 
ter of prophetical, and not of mere civil, historical 
records. ‘The source was more probably that collec- 
tion of histories of the separate reigns, composed 
by different prophets, of which we spoke in the 
Introduction § 3. According to 2 Chron. xxxii. 33, 
Isaiah was the author of the history of Hezekiah, 
which had a place in this collection. Neither this 
narrative, therefore, nor the one in Tsai, xxxvi- 
xxxix., is Isaial’s original composition, but both are 
borrowed from this, which, unfortunately, we no 
longer possess. Both come from Isaiah originally, 
but neither reproduces accurately and fully the 
original account. Sometimes one and sometimes 
the other approaches nearer to the original. This 
view is, on the whole, the one which the editors 
of Drechsler’s Commentar zu Jesaia (IL. s. 151 s9.), 
Delitsch and Halu, and the former also in his own 
Comm. zu Jes. (8. 24, 351 sq.), maintain, But they 
evidently contradict themselves when they adinit, 
on the one hand, ‘‘that the text in the book of 
Kings is, in many cases, and, perhaps, in the most, 
to be preferred to that in Isaiah,” and yet, on the 
other hand, assert that “the author of the book 
of Kings cannot have obtained the parallel account 
xviii. 13-20, xix. from any other source than the 
book of Isaiah.” It is true that Delitsch appeals 
again and again to the relation between Jer. chap. 
hii. and 2 Kings xxiv. 18, sy. and chap. xxv. as ‘‘an 
analogous proof that the text of a passage may be 
more faithfully preserved in the secondary recen- 
sion than in the original one, from which it was bor- 
rowed ;” but, although it is possible to render a pure 
fountain impure, it is impossible that a pure stream 
should flow from a more or less impure fountain. 
How, then. can a secondary text be better and purer 
than the primary one? [The author agrees with the 
authorities mentioned above that both the accounts 
are borrowed from a third document as their source. 
Neither one of the accounts, therefore, as we have 
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them, can be said to have superior claims to the 
other, as the primary recension. No one will deny 
that the ultimate human source of the words of 
the oracle was the brain and lips of Isaiah. Whether 
he himself collected and arranged his prophecies 
in the form in which we have them, is a question 
to be treated in its proper place. If we assume 
that he did, then it is indeed fair to suppose, 
wherever any doubt arises, that he cited his own 
words more accurately than another could do it. 
But now we have to take account of the history 
of the two texts since they left the hands of those 
who put the book of Kings and the book of Isaiah 
in the form in which they have come down to us— 
whoever they may have been. In the course of 
time the primary recension may have been copied 
more frequently, and by other means also have in- 
curred more corruptions than a recension which, 
in the first place, was uw secondary one. This is 
what Drechsler means when he says that.a second- 
ary recension may have retained the text until vur 
time ina purer form than the primary recension. 
An element is here introduced which interferes 
materially with any apriort claim to superior 
weight which either the one or the other of the 
texts before us may make, as having come more 
directly from the hand of the original author. 
We are thrown back upon the critical examination 
of each individual variant in each account to de- 
termine which reading is more probably the ‘ orig- 
inal” and correct one. ‘The question which text 
presents, in the most cases, the preferable reading, 
is one which can only be decided by reviewing the 
results of these separate critical investigations.— 
W.G.S.] Nevertheless, we believe that the version 
in Isaiah was written earlier than the one in Kings, 
for, whatever opinion one may hold in regard to 
the time of composition of the second part of 
Isaiah (chaps. xl.—Lxvi.), no one can assert that the 
first part (chaps. 1.-xxxix.) was not composed be- 
fore the end of the Babylonian Kxile, which is the 
time of composition of the book of Kings (/ntrod. 
§ 1). It does not by any means follow that this 
account was borrowed from Isaiah. The two ac- 
counts are independent recensions from the saine 
original. The reason why the same passage oc- 
curs in two different books of the Bible is simply 
this, that in the one it is given for the sake of the 
prophet, and in the other for the sake, of the king. 
The whole forms an important incident in Isaiah’s 
work, and an important incident. in Hezekiah’s 
reign, which was an important part of the history 
of the kings of Judah, on account of the deliver- 
ance from Assyria. 

b) The account in Chronicles condenses into very 
concise form the contents of the other accounts, 
but it contains also additions peculiar to itself. It 
gives (chap. xxix. 3-xxxi. 21) detailed descrip- 
tions of the rites and ceremonies which Hezekiah 
prescribed; especially of the Passover which he 
celebrated. All that has been brought forward 
against the credibility of this narrative las been 
refuted by Keil (Apolog. Versuch tiber die bibl. Chron. 
s. 399 sq.). Although it is still asserted that the 
Chronicler allows himself ‘‘to treat the historical 
facts with more freedom,” yet it is admitted that 
his account “has the foundation of an exact his- 
torical tradition” (Bertheau, Comm. zu Chron. s. 
396), and Winer says: ‘There is, generally speak- 
ing, nothing in it which represents the facts and 
incidents in a manner false to history.” The ac- 
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count before us especially emphasizes the fact, in 
regard to Hezekiah’s reform in worship, that he 
abolished idolatry, and even the -Jehovah-worship 
upon the high: places.. It is a matter of course, 
however, that the zealously pious king did not 
stop with the destruction and abolition of the false 
worship, but also positively put in its place the one 
which was prescribed in the Law. This the Chron- 
icler states distinctly, and he describes this re- 
formed cultus in detail, in complete consistency 
with the tendency and stand-point of his-work. 
For him, neither the prophetical institution nor the 
monarchy stands in. the foreground, but the leviti- 
cal priesthood. While the author of Kings fixes 
his attention upon the political and theocratic side 
of the history of Hezekiah’s reign, and. writes 
from the stand-point of the theocracy, the Chron- 
icler fixes his attention upon those incidents of it 
which were important for the levitical priesthood, 
and writes from the stand-point of a levite. His 
statements are, in this case; therefore, an essential 
aildition to the story in Kings and in Isaiah, as in- 
deed his peculiar contributions generally supple- 
ment the narratives elsewhere found... The souree 
from which he obtained this information was, as 


he himself tells us (2 Chron. xxxii. 32), “the }1n 


of the prophet Isaiah, the son of Arnoz, in the 
book of the kings of Judah and Israel,” that is to 
say, the same work to which the author of Kings 
refers (chap. xx. 20) forthe history of Hezekiah. 

c) The prophetical: oracles in Isaiah and. Micha 
contain, it is true, most important descriptions of 
the moral and religious state of things at the time 
when these prophets lived, but no history, in the 
proper sense of the word. Definite. facts, which 
might supplement the historical narrative, cannot 
be derived from them, and it is especially vain to 
attempt this, since, up to the present day, there is 
no consensus of opinion in regard to whether par- 
ticular oracles are to be assigned to the time of 
Hezekiah, or to that of some other king, during 
whose reien Isaiah also exerted influence. For in- 
stanee, the first chapter of Isaiah refers; according 
to some modern critics, to the time of Hezekiah; 
according to others, to that of Uzzial; according to 
still others, to that of Jotham;. and yet again, ae- 
cording to others, to that of Ahaz. We therefore 
adhere, in this plaee, since. we have to deal with 
the firm substance of history, as closely as pos- 
sible to the historical narratives, and leave it to 
the exposition of the prophetical books to show 
to what eveuts, recorded in the historical books, 
the separate oracles refer. 

[The author would probably be greatly misun- 
derstood, if any one should’ infer: from this that 
he estimated as unimportant the light which the 
prophetic oracles. of the Old Testament throw upon 
the Jewish history. It is one. of the unique and 
most remarkable features: of the. Old Testament 
thatit presents to us side by side a section of hu- 
man history, and a:criticism of the same from the 
stand-point of the highest, purest,.and: most. in- 
tense religious convietion. The historical. narra- 
tives of the Old Testament are simple, brief, and 
dry annals of events and facts. The seventeenth 
chap. of 2d Kings presents a solitary example in 
which the author comes forward to diseuss causes, 
to weigh principles, and to review the moral forces 
at work under the events he records: All that.we 
call nowadays: the ‘philosophy of history,” is 





wanting in the strictly historical books. It is sups 
plied by the books of the prophets. They give us 
an insight into the social and political status, into 
the vices, the moral forces, the ambitions, and the 
passions. which were at work under the events 
and produced them: To modern minds the history 
is not by any means complete until these are elu- 
cidated. ‘‘ History” is not bare events or facts. 
If it were, we might save ourselves the trouble of 
ever studying it. It would be a pure matter of 
curiosity. But history is the fruit: of certain 
moral forces: We study the forces in their fruits. 
We deduce lessons of warning and encouragement 
from the study. The forces are the same now as 
ever since mankind lived upon the earth, and they 
act, under changed outward circumstances, in the 
same way. They will produce the same results, 
and the whole practical value of history is that we 
may profit by the accumulated experience of man- 
kind, as the individual profits by the mistakes and 
sufferings of the years through which he has lived. 
To this end, however, insight into the moral causes 
of events is the valuable thing, and it is that which 
we must aim at in studying history. What is pecu- 
liar to the prophets of the Old Testament, as such, 
is that their criticisms of Jewish history were not 
bare literary or scholarly productions, but appeals, 
rebukes, and warnings, of the most personal and 
practical deseription. That is a characteristie of 
them which has ethical and. perhaps homiletical 
interest, but does not contribute to our historical 
knowledge, while their analysis of ‘the social con- 
dition under which these events took place, and 
their statement of the moral causes: which pro- 
duced them, ate of the highest importance for the 
history. These fill up the back-ground, and give 
the light‘and shade, and the perspective, to a pic- 
ture of which the historical books have only 
sketched the outline. We have a sort of parallel 
in the works of the ancient orators, which have 
contributed essentially: and undeniably to our 
knowledge of ancient history. Such being the 
case, it is evident that any one who undertakes to 
expound the historical books must give good heed 
to the light which the prophetical books throw 
upon them. It is indeed true that it is often very 
difficult to assign particular oracles to their time 
and circumstances, but we have only to observe 
the wonderful light which. the oracle before us 
(Chap. xix. 22-34), and its historical setting, throw 
upon one another, now that we have them in un 
doubted juxtaposition, to see what we may hope 
for, if we can sueceed in fixing the connection and 
relations of other and similar oracles. The light 
to be derived from the prophecies for the history 
is not by any means to be lightly set aside, but it 
is to be regarded as one of the fruits of critical. 
science most. highly to be valued, and most earn- 
estly to be labored for.—W. G. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Now it came to pass, &c. It must be 
carefully observed that vers. 1-8 contain a sum- 
mary account of the entire reign of Hezekiah, like: 
the one given of Ahaz’ reign in chap. xvi. 1-4. Tn 
the first place there is given, as usual, his age, the 
time of his aceession, and the duration of his reign 
(vers. 1 and 2); then, what he did in regard to the 
Jehovah-worship (vers. 3 and 4); then, what spirit 
animated. his life and. conduct. in general (vers. 6 
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and 6); finally, what successes were won, during his 
reign, against foreign nations (vers. 7 and 8). 
this general summary follows, from ver. 9 on, the 
narrative of the chief events during his reign, in 
chronological order, viz., the overthrow of the King- 
dom of the Ten Tribes, in his fourth year (vers. 9-12), 
and the oppression of the Assyriaus, which began 
in his fourteenth (ver. 13 sqy.).—In the third year 
of Hoshea. Since the fourth and sixth years of 
Hezekiah correspond to the seventh and ninth of 
Hoshea, according to vers. 9 and 10, it has often 
been thought that the “ third year” in this state- 
ment must be incorrect (see Maurer on the pas- 
sage), andit has been believed that it ought to read 
“in the fourth year.” Josephus, in fact, has érec 
dé rerap7@. But the explanation is that the years 
of the two kings do not run exactly parallel. The 
difficulty is removed, and the text is assured “as 
soon as we assume that Hoshea came to the 
throne in the second half of 730, and Hezekiah in 
the first half of 727, before Hoshea’s third year 
had expired” (Thenius); or, “If we assume that 
Hezekiah’s accession took place near the end of 
Hoshea’s third year, then his fourth and sixth 
years correspond, for the most part, with the sixth 
and ninth ef Hoshea” (Keil)— pin is the 


shortened form for 37:ptm, which is found 


in Chronicles, and in 2 Kings xx. 10; Isai. i. 1; TTos. 


i. J. In Isai. xxxvi.-xxxix. the name always has 
the form 34>p1n - This form is also found several 


times in Kings. In Micahi. 1. we find 7ptn>. 

Teen. S 
Gesenius gives, as the signification of the name, 
“Jehovah’s strength.” First’s explanation is bet- 


ter: “Jah is Might.” In like manner ‘aN is 


shortened from mIN which is found in Chron: 
icles. Which Zacher iah was her father, we cannot 
determine. 


On 
Here, as in 1 


Ver. 4. He removed the high-places. 
nia see notes on 1 Kings iii. 2. 


Kings iii. 2, and xv. 12, 14, we have not to under- 
stand by the word, places of idolatry, but eleva- 
tions on which Jehovah was worshipped, in con- 
trast with the temple as the central plice of wor- 
ship. This is clear from ver. 22, On the images 
(probably of stone), and the woodeu Astarte-col- 
umns, see note on 1 Kings xiy. 23. Instead of the 
singular MUS, all the old’ yersious have the 


plural, which is also found in 2 Chron. xxxi. 1. 
Therefore Thenius reads DWN; but this change 


is unnecessary. According to Keil ‘the singular is 
here ‘‘used collectively."—-And brake in pieces 
the brazen serpent, &c. (cf. Numb. xxi. 5 sq.). It 
is commonly assumed that this refers to the ser- 
pent-image which was made by Moses in the wil- 
derness. Von Gerlach says: ‘It was perhaps 
preserved in a side-chamber of the temple as a 
higlily revered treasure and memorial. . In 
the times of manifold idolatry it had been brought 
out, and an idolatrous worship had been practised 
with it.” It is not impossible, in itself, that the 
image was still in existence after 800 years, and 
was preserved in the temple asa relic. We have 
no hint, however, that such was the case, and it is 
hardly " supposable that Moses, who so carefully 
avoided everything which could nourish tlie incli- 
nation of the people towards idolatry. should have 
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taken this image with him during his entire jour 
ney through the wilderness. Moreover, the taber- 
nacle had no side-chamber in which it could have 
been kept. Hven if we suppose that it was still in 
existence when the temple was built (480 years 
after the exodus), yet there is no mention of it at 
all amongst the objects in the tabernacle which 
Solomon caused to be brought down into the tem- 
ple (see 1 Kings viii. 4); neither is there any men- 
tion of the fact that any later king caused it to be 
brought out and set up where it would be possible 
for the people to offer incense to it. It is reckoned 
as a merit in Hezekiah that he caused it to be 
broken in pieces, but it is hardly probable that he 
would have been the one to destroy a symbol which 
had been set up and preserved by the great Law- 
giver himself, and which had survived so long, ag 
a sacred memorial and treasure, all the storms of 
time. Winer (2.- W.-B. IL. s, 415) therefore infers 

“The brazen serpent mentioned in 2 Kings canno 

be the very one which was set up by Moses.” _ If 
the sensuous people wished to see their God and 
to have an image of [im, scarcely any image 
would suggest itself more immediately than the 
one which Moses had himself once made and com- 
manded them to look upon, and of which the peo- 
ple were so directly reminded by their history. 
In the time of idolatry, therefore, they made an 
image like the one which Moses had set up, and 
offered incense to it. The text seems to us not 
only to admit this supposition, but also, when taken 
with the context, even to require it. Tlic clause: 
that IMfoses had made, distinguishes this image 
expressly from the statues and images mentioned 
just before. Zhey lad been borrowed from the 
heathen, but that, though it had been made by 
Moses in the first place, had been abused for 
idolatry. Moreover, Moses lad not made it with 
his own hands, but had caused it to be made. 
This also does away with the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that the serpent-worship in Israel had its 
origin in Egypt, where this cultus was very wide- 
spread. The serpent was there the symbol of 
healing power (Winer, /. ¢.), whereas in the hook 
of Numbers it is represented as bringing death and 
destruction, wherefore Moses, who certainly was 
far enough from intending to thereby set up an 
image of idolatry, hung up a serpent-image as a 
sign that it could not bring death to those who, 
with faith in Jehovah's death-conquering power, 
should look up to it—Unto those days, 7. e., not 
from Moses’ time on uninterruptedly until the time 
of Hezekiah, but “from time to time, and the idol- 
atrous worship which was practised with this im- 
age continued until Hezckiah’s time” (Keil). The 
subject of NAP is not Hezekiah, as the Vulg. 
and Clericus understand, but Israel. Sept. indies 
cay, [It is better to take it asa singular with in- 
definite subject (one called) = they called, or’ it 
was called. See note 1 under Gr ammatical.} The 
name JAwn, 7. e, “a brazen thing,” shows that 


the “brass”? was not an accidental circumstance 
in the construction of this image, but was essen- 
tial, perhaps on account of its glowing-red color, 
in which it resembled the ‘ fiery” seen (Numb. 
xxi, 6; Deut. viii. 15; cf Rev. i. 15), whose bite 
burned and. consumed. wn; therefore, meant, 


The Glowing-red One, The Consuming One, The 
Burning One. There is nO contemptuous sense 
in it, such ag: “A little bit of brass,” as those 
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think who assume that Hezekiah is the subject 
(Dereser). Still less is it correct that the image 
had that name only in contrast with the other 
idols which were of wood or stone. Neither is the 
designation: ‘ The so-called Brass-God” (Ewald), 
an apt rendering of the word.—The sentence in 
ver. 5: After him was none like him, &c., has 
been incorrectly understood as a proverbial form of 
expression for something which is very rare, the 
parallel of which is not on record. It “is not in 
contradiction with chap. xxiii. 25, for its application 
must be restricted to the single characteristic of 
trust in God. In this particular Hezekiah showed 
himself the strongest, whereas, in xxiii. 25, strict 
fidelity to the (Mosaic) Law is applauded in Josiah” 
(Thenius).—He clave to the Lord (ver. 6). This 
appeared from the fact that he never gave himself 
up to idolatry, but kept the commandments of 
God. 

Ver. 7. And the Lord was with him, &c. 


Sear has exactly the same sense as in] Kings 
ii. 3. The words js} boa are not to be trans- 


lated as by Luther and De Wette [and the K. V.]: 
“ Whithersoever he went forth,” but, as by the 
Vulg.: i cunctis, ad que procedebut. His pros- 
perity appeared in two points; in his escape from 
the Assyrian supremacy, under which Judah had 
disgracefully fallen during Ahaz’ reign (chap. xvi. 
7); and in his war against the Philistines, who 
had. during Aliaz’ reign, made conquests in Judah 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 18). Luther’s translation, Dazu 
[d. 7. ausserdem] ward er” [Moreover he rebelled], 


destroys the connection of thought. The \ before 


7" is the simple copula, and is equivalent to 


the German niimlich [that is to say, or. for instance). 
As those two facts only are mentioned here as in- 
stances of lis prosperity, we must not infer from 
their position in the story that they took place at 
the outset of his reign. It is to be observed that 
his revolt from Assyria is not mentioned here as 
something blameworthy, but as something which 
redounded to his praise. The apostate Ahaz sub- 
jected the kingdom to Assyria; Hezekiah, who 
was faithful to Jeliovah, made himself independent 
of the Assyrian yoke. As to the time at which 
he resolved to do this, see note on ver. 13. 

Ver. 9. And it came to pass in the fourth 
year of King Hezekiah, &c. Vers. 9-12 repeat 
what has been already narrated in chap. xvii. 3-6. 
This is due, according to Thenius, to the fact that 
the author found these words not only in the 
annals of Israel, but also in those of Judah, and 
that he reproduces his authorities with ‘ complete 
fidelity.” But the repetition caunot be due to any 
such merely mechanical procedure ; it has a further 
aud deeper cause. In the first piace, the over- 
throw of Samaria was an event of the highest im- 
portance for Judah also, and it deserved especial 
meution here on account of the contrast with vers. 
]-8. Hezekiah carried out a reformation in his 
kingdom. Ie remained faithful to the Lord, and 
he succeeded in what lhe undertook. Israel, on 
the contrary, had come into conflict with the As- 
syrian power. The king of Assyria, encouraged 
aud stinulated by his success in this conflict, now 
turned his arms against Judah. But this kingdom, 
aithough it was weaker and smaller, did not fall, 
because Hezekiah trusted in the Lord. This is 








what the historian desired to show by the repeti- 
tion, so that it is exactly in its right place betweea 
vers. 8 and 13.—For the detailed exposition of vers 
9-12, see notes on chap. xvii. 3 sq. 

Ver. 13. Now in the fourteenth year. . . 
did Sennacherib . . come up, &c. Herodo. 
tus calls this king ZavaydpiBoc; Josephus, Leva- 
XApLBoe. Nothing but guesses, which we do not 
need to notice, have yet been brought forward in 
regard to the signification of this name. [The 
true form of the name is Sin-akhe-rib, and it means: 
“Sin (the Moon-god) has multiplied brothers.”— 
Lenormant.] Sennacherib was the immediate suc- 
cessor of Shalmaneser, for Sargon (Isai. xx. 1) is, 
as was remarked above on chap. xvii. 3, one and 
the same person with Shalmaneser. [For a cor- 
rection of this error see the Supplementary Note 
after the 2xeg. section on chap xvii., and also the 
similar note at the end of this present section.] 
Delitsch (on Isai. xx. 1) has lately once more de- 
nied this on the authority of the Assyrian inserip- 
tion published by Oppert and Rawlinson, and has 
ventured this assertion: “He [Sargon], and not 
Shalmaneser, took Samaria after a three years’ 
siege. . . . Shalmaneser died before Samaria, 
and Sargon not only assumed command of the 
army, but also seized the reins of power, and, 
after a conflict of several years’ duration with the 
legitimate heirs and their party, he succeeded in 
establishing himself upon the throne. He was, 
therefore, a usurper.” The biblical text is wholly 
silent in regard to all this; nay, it even contradicts 
it. For the “king of Assyria” mentioned in 
chap. xvii. 4, 5, and 6, is necessarily the same one 
who is mentioned in ver’ 3 just’ before, viz., Shal- 
maneser. It is impossible to insert another king, 
and he a usurper, between these four successive 
verses. If Sargon was a different person from 
Shalmaneser, the statements of the biblical text 
in chap. xvii. 3-6 are incorrect; if these are correct, 
then either the Assyrian inscriptions are incorrect, 
or they are incorrectly read and interpreted. 
Sennacherib would hardly have called his predeces- 
sors his “ fathers,” if the supposititious Sargon had 
been a usurper who had come to the throne by the 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty. 

[The reading and interpretation of the cuneiform 
inscriptions caunot yet, it is true, be regarded as 
beyond all question, yet there are certain results 
which are now placed beyond doubt. They con- 
stitute the highest authority for Assyrian history, 
and by them nothing is more satisfactorily estab- 
lished than the fact that Sargon succeeded Shal- 
maneser and was a usurper, and Sennacherib was 
his son. The above quotation from Delitsch cor- 
rectly states the facts of the case. If the inscrip- 
tions are not correctly interpreted it remains for 
those who are competent to do so to make the 
necessary corrections; but those who have not 
mastered the subject (and it is a very difficult one) 
are not justified in treating the authority of Assyr- 
ian scholars with neglect and contempt, even upon 
the supposed authority of the biblical text. The 
author of the book of Kings was an inhabitant of 
Judah. Before the time of Sennacherib this king- 
dom had had very little to do with Assyria. ven 
Israel knew ‘the king of Assyria” only as an 
enemy, the head and representative of the great 
and threatening world-monarchy. They did not 
fear Shalmaneser or Sargon as individuals: they 
feared the head of the hostile nation, ‘‘the king’ 
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of Assyria.” Shalmaneser was celebrated for his 
campaign against Tyre as an individual who bore 
this dreaded title. If, as is supposed, he began 
the siege of Samaria, but died during it, and if 
Sargon finished it, but then returned to Assyria to 
secure his usurped power—(Rawlinson seems to 
think that he was not at Samaria, but took advan- 
tage of the discontent of the people of Nineveh at 
Shalmaneser’s long absence to raise a rebellion 
against him, and then counted among the great 
deeds of his first year the conquest of Samaria, 
which Shalmaneser, or his generals, had nearly 
accomplished)—then it is not strange that his 
name is not mentioned here among those individ- 
uals who were known to the author of these books 
to have worn the crown of Assyria. Sennacherib 
was his son, and again so far from his mention of 
‘his fathers” being an argument that he was not 
the son of a usurper, it is rather in character for 
such a person to boast of his ancestors, to try to 
obliterate the recollection of his origin and title to 
the throne, and to endeavor to avail himself of the 
prestige of the old dynasty. The Bible is silent in 
regard to all this, it is true, but it is generally 
silent in regard to contemporaneous Assyrian. 


Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek history. Of 
China, India, and Arabia it tells us nothing. For 


our knowledge of these things we are thrown upon 
the proper authorities. The silence of the Bible 
is no disparagement of the Bible, and no argument 
against the conclusions to which we may be led by 
such separate national autlvorities as we possess. 
For the facts in regard to the question here before 
us, as they appear from the Assyrian inscriptions, 
see the Supplementary Note at the end of this Lxeg. 
section, and for a list of the Assyrian kings, with 
tlle dates of their reigns, see the right-hand col- 
umn of the C/ronological Table at the end of the 
volume.—W. G. S.] 

The fourteenth year of Hezekiah, who became 
king in 727, is the year 713. The fall of Samaria 
took place in 721 (see the Chron. Tuble). How 
Jong after that Shalmaneser reigned cannot be de- 
termined [by biblical data]. The ordinary opinion 
that he lived until 718, and that Sargon reigned 
from 718 to 715 or 714, falls to the ground when 
the identity of the twoisestablished. Sennacherib 
seems.to have reigned a year or two before he un- 
dertook the great expedition. Probably the change 
of occupant of the throne of Assyria had encour- 
aged Hezekiah to make himself independent of 
the oppressor (ver. 7). It is not likely, as Niebuhr 
_ supposes, that he attempted this soon after his ac- 

cession, for then Shalmaneser would not have 
retired from Samaria in 721 without chastising 
_him for this revolt. It is not especially stated 
what caused the expedition of Sennacherib, but it 
certainly was not the revolt of Ilezekiah alone. 
' It was an expedition of conquest, directed espe- 
cially against Egypt, which was then the great 
rival of Assyria, under whose protection the small 
kingdoms of Western Asia ranged themselves 
against Assyria. We do not know certainly 
' whether Hezekiah entered into an alliance with 
Kgypt after he revolted from Assyria, It is clear 
from Isai. iii. 1; xxxi. 1, compared with vers. 21 
and 24 of this chapter, that the authorities at Jeru- 
salem were much inclined to this course, and that 
they had taken preliminary steps towards it. We 
_ shall recur to the subject of Sennacherib’s expe- 
dition against Egypt below, at the end of the Ha- 





egetical notes. [See the Supplem. Note after thig 
Exeg. section. The facts as established by the 
inscriptions, are there brieny stated. All that is 
said above about the relations of Jewish and As- 
syrian history must be corrected by what is stated 
in the Note below. |—Against all the fenced cities 
of Judah, &c. The statement in Chronicles is 
more accurate: ‘‘ He encamped against the fenced 
cities and thought to win them for himself” (2 
Chron. xxxii. 1). Itis clear from xix. 8 that he did 
not take them all. When he approached with his 
great army, Hezekiah armed himself to resist, and, 
as he could not risk a battle in the open field, he 
set Jerusalem in the best possible condition for de- 
fence (2 Chron. xxxii. 2 sq. ; Isai. xxii. 9, 10). 

Ver. 14. And Hezekiah sent to the 
king of Assyria, &c. Vers. 14 to 16 are entirely 
wanting in Isaiah, and are an important addition 
to the narrative there given. They are evidently 
taken from the common source. They are not, 
therefore, ‘“‘a mere annalistic insertion” (Delitsch). 
The text of Isaiah is here condensed as it is in the 
following verse (17), where he only mentions Rab- 
shakeh, and’says nothing about Rabsaris and Tar- 
tan.—Lachish, whither Hezekiah sent lis messen- 
gers, was fifteen or eighteen hours’ journey south- 
west of Jerusalem on the road to Ngypt (see note 
on chap. xiv. 19). Sennacherib had, therefore, 
already passed Jerusalem on his way to Keypt. 
“The possession of this city was, on account of 
its position, a matter of great importance to an 
army which was invading HNgypt” (Thenius). 
Hezekiah, therefore, had grounds for extreme auxi- 
ety, more especially as there was no sign of move- 
ment on the part of any Hgyptian force to mect 
Sennacherib, and Judah seemed to have been aban- 
doned by Kgypt. He determined to try to make 
terms with the powerful enemy, and rather to sub- 
mit to a heavy tribute in money thau to risk the 
possession of his capital and the independence of 


his kingdom. snson does not mean: I have 


sinned against God by my revolt from thee (that 
would require that mind sheuld be added, as we 


find it Gen. xiii. 13; xxxix. 9; 1 Sam. vii. 6; 2 
Sam. xii. 13 and elsewhere); nor, as the ancient ex- 
positors supposed: I have, in thy opinion, sinned; 
nor, ¢mprudenter egi. We have simply to adhere 
to its original signification, to fail, to err (Job v. 24; . 
Proy, xix. 2), “It is an acknowledgment wrung 
from him by his distressed circumstances” (The- 
nius). Ifezekiah admits, in view of the great dan- 
ger to which he has exposed himself and his king- 
dom, that he has committed an error.—The sum 
which Sennacherib demanded was certainly a very 
large one. Thenius estimates it at one anda half 
million thalers ($1,080,000), and Keil at two and a 
half million thalers ($1,800,000). The reduction 
to terms of our modern money is very uncertain. 
The fact that Hezekiah stripped off the metal 
which he had himself put upon the door-casings 
shows how difficult it was for him to raise this 
sum. 
Ver. 17. And the king of Assyria sent Tar- 
tan, &c. Josephus thus states the connection be- 
tween vers. 16 and 17. Sennacherib had promised 
the ambassadors of Hezekiah that he would ab- 
stain from all hostilities against Jerusalem, if he 
received the sum which he had demanded. Heze- 
kiah, trusting in this, had paid it, and now believed 
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himself to.be free from all danger. Sennacherib, 
however, ‘did not trouble himself about his prom- 
ise. Ile marched:in person against the Kgyptians 
and Kthiopians, but he left the general (ozparyyér) 
Rab-shakeh, with two other high officers (stv dvow 
dAdo Tov év TéAe) and a large force to destroy 
Jerusalem.” This undoubtedly fills up. correctly 
the omission of the biblical text. The two last of 
these names are clearly oflicial. titles, but the first 
is not a proper name. See Jerem, xxxix. 3, 13, 
where these titles staud by the side of the proper 
names. AN is the title of the general or mili- 


tary commander, as we see from Tsai, xx. 1. Proba- 
bly it is equivalent to ona" (chap. xxv. 8; 


Jerem. xxxix. 9; Gen. xxxvii. 36), captain of the 
life-guard. We pass, without discussion, Hitzig’s 
sugeestion that the tide is of Persian origin and 
means, “Skull of the body,” thatis, ‘Person of 
high rank.” bp 0737 is the chief of the eunuchs, 


who, however, was not himself a eunuely (chap. 
xxv. 19:07) Gen. xxxvil) 36%" xxix: TT Dan. 1 
3, 7). This officer is now one of the highest at the 
Turkish court (Winer, 2.-W.-B. II. s, 654). All 
the officers and servants of the court were under 
his command. np is the chief cup-bearer, 


who is more distinetly designated in Gen, xl. 2, 21 
as Dp pwr. This was also a post of high honor 


at Oriental courts. Nehemiah once filled it (Ne- 
hem, i. 11; ii. 1), ‘These court dignitaries were at 
{he same time the highest civil aud military offi- 
cers (cf. Brissonins de reyno Pers. i. p. 66, 138. 
Gesenius on Isai, xxxvi. 2). Sennacherib sent 
thrve such officers in order to give importance to 
the matter.—The upper pool is tle one called 
Gihon (2 Chron. xxxii, 80; 1 Kings i. 33) outside 
of the city, on the west side. A canal ran from 
this to the field of the fullers or washers, which, 
partly on account of the impurity of the water 
collected in the pool, and partly on account of the 
uncleanliness of that oecupation, was outside of 
the city. The same desiguation of this locality is 
found in Isai. vii. 3, from which it is clear that this 
canal existed in the time of Ahaz and earlier, and 
is not the one mentioned in 2 Chron. xxxii. 30.— 
And when they had called to the king, &c., 
7. ¢, “They made known to those upon the wall 
their desire to speak with the king. 
did not yield to their demand to speak with him 
in person, not, as Josephus thinks, 76 dewAiac, but 
because it was beneath his dignity. The chief offi- 
eers of the king appeared” (‘Thenius). On the 
offices which they filled, see notes on 1 Kings iv. 
3 sq. From Isai. xxii, 15-22 it is commonly infer- 
red that Shebna, who there appears as the officer 


many , but is threatened with deposition from 
that office, had been degraded to a “5D, in which 


“rank he appears here, and that Hliakim had been 
put in his place. Other expositors, Vitringa’ for 


instance, will not admit that he.is the same person. | 


It is at best very uncertain. Nothing can be in- 
ferred from this in regard to the comparative rank 
of these officers, for in 1 Kings. iv. 3 sq.,the Sopher 
and the AMaskir stand before the Master of the Pal- 
ace. 
Ver. 19, And,Rab-shakeh said unto them, 
&e Probably he was more familiar with the He- 
brew language (ver. 26) than either of the others, 


He, however, | 
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and otherwise better fitted to be spokesman. The 
rabbis falsely consider him an apostate Israelite 
and even a son of Isaiah.—Rab-shakeh calls his 
king “the great king,” because he had kings for 
his vassals, Isai. x. 8; Hos. viii. 10, Cf. Ezek. xxvi. 
7; Dan, ii. 37, where Nebuchadnezzar is called a 
“king of kings.” In HMzra vii. 12, the name is ap- 
plied to the Persian king.—jinwea does not mean 


defiance (Bunsen: “ What is this defiant confidence 
with which thou defiest”?), but confidence, reli- 
ance: cf. MOD in ver 5. The question does not 
contain a rebuke (Gesen.: qualis est fiducia ista: 
i,e., quam insanis ea est); but rather astonishment, 
“What reliance hast thou that thou darest to re- 
volt from me? I look about in vain for any satis- 
factory answer to this question” (Drechisler).— 


FVON in ver. 20 is to be preferred to YAMIN in 


Isaiah. A saying of the lips only is not object: 
“Thou speakest but a word of the lips [when thou 
sayest]: counsel and. strength, &c.” (Knobel). 
Still less is the sense: “Thon thinkest that my 
words are only empty talk.” ©The sense is rather* 
“Thou sayest” (it is, however, no well-considered 
expression of a conviction, but a mere pronuncia- 
tion of the lips) “counsel and strength,” &e., of 
Proverbs xiv. 23; Job xi. 2. The Vulg. translates 
very arbitrarily: Morsitan inisti consilium, ut pre- 
pares te ad pretium. Ver. 21 is not a question 
(Vulg. Luther). Rab-shakeh himself gives the an- 
swer to his own question in ver. 20, and ‘affirms 
roundly that Judah is in alliance with Assyria’s 
arch-enemy, Kgypt” (Knobel), The image of the 
staff (Mywr, of Isai. iii. 1) gf a reed is a very 


striking one, As it is used also in Ezek. xxix. 6 in 
reference to Egypt, it evidently is suggested by 
tle fact that the Nile, the representative river of 
KMgypt, produced quantities of reeds. (Isai. xix. 
6). The reed, which at best has a feeble stem, 
bent hither and thither by the wind, is moreover 
“bruised,” so that, although it appears to be whole, 
yet it breaks all the more easily when one leans 
upon it, and moreover, its fragments penetrate the 
hand and wound it (¢f Isai, xlii, 3, where py> and 
Aw are accurately distinguished from one another). 
[Hor Y¥7, Germ. knicken, we have no precise 
equivalent. It is a kind of breaking which ap- 
plies peculiarly to green reeds. The stem may be 
broken in such a way as to destroy its rigidity, its 
power to sustain any weight upright, and yet the 
lenacity of the fibre is such that the parts hold to- 
gether, and the external form is maintained. A 
reed is not available as a staff under any cireum- 
stances. One which has been thus impaired will 
give way at once under any weight.—W. G.8.] 
Thenius: ‘Sennacherib compared Egypt to a reed 
thus snapped or bent, not because he had broken 
the Egyptian power, but because, in his arrogance, 
he regarded it already as good as broken.” De- 
litsch thinks that he calls it so ‘‘in consequence 
of the loss of the dominion over Ethiopia, which 
had been lost by the native dynasty of Egypt 
(Isai. xviii)” What is here said about Pharaoh 
agrees exactly with Isai. xxx, 1-7. 

Ver. 22. But if ye say unto me, &c. In Isai. 


xxxvi. 7 we find instead of PrN, ANN. thou 


sayest. Keil considers this the original reading, be- 
cause in ver, 23 sg, Hezekiah is once more directly 
addressed in his ambassadors, The majority, how- 
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ever, from Vitringa on, are in favor of VINA, be- 


cause Hezekiah is immediately afterwards referred 
toin the third person. In this case the words are not 
addressed simply to the ambassadors but to the 
‘entire people. Thenius takes the question, Is not 
that she, &c., as a continuation of the speech of 
those who trust in Jehovah, and who thus refer to 
Mezekiah’s zeal for the centralization of the na- 
tional cultus as a ground for hoping for God’s 
help. But 2 Chron, xxxii. 12 is opposed to this 
notion. According to that passage the words are 
an objection raised by Rab-shakeh in order to 
overthrow the confidence of the people, and thus 
they are’ understood by nearly all the commenta- 
tors, ancient and modern. The conclusion of the 
speech, ver. 25, requires the same interpretation. 
The argument is: God is not with the one who 
has removed THis altars and restricted Mis worship 
to one single place, but with the one who, at His 
command, has taken possession of the country, 
and has already won such great success, Rab- 
shakeh desires to inspire them with suspicion of 
Hezekiah, who, according to ver. 30 and 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 7, had encouraged them to trust in Jehovah. 
He knew how much the people were accustomed 
to the worship on the high-places, and how much 
more convenient it was for them, ; 

Ver. 23. Now, therefore, make a bargain 
with, &c., may i.e., Take account, moreover, of the 


lack of a proper military foree, of which cavalry 
forms an important part. JNA does not mean: 


“ Promise to my Lord” (Iiither), nor, ‘lay a wager 
with my Lord” (Bunsen, Von Meyer). Any means 
to change, exchange, barter (zek. xxvii. 9, 27). In 
the hithpael it means to enler into intercourse with 
(Ps. evi. 35; Prov. xxiv. 21). The reference here 
dis to a mutual giving and taking, not to entering 
into a contest (Knobel). The sense is: Kven if 
any one should give thee ever so many horses, 
thou hast not men who are fit to ride upon and 
use them. [It is a ‘strong expression of contempt 
for the military power of the Jews. You talk 
about opposing me by force, but even if I, your 
enemy, should furnish you with horses, you could 
not find men to form cavalry. If you should make 
terms with me so that I gave you these odds, it 
would not do you. any good.—W. G.8.]. >wn 


means literally: to cause to face about, 7%. e., to put to 
Jlight. The n\mB ,the governors of provinces, were 


likewise commanders in. the army in time of 
swar, 1 Kings: xx. 24 (ef xxii. 31); “the least” is 
the one who commands the smallest number of 
soldiers. _Drechsler’s interpretation seems to 
us to be entirely mistaken. According to him 
there is no reference here to war, and wn, ke. 


has the signification: tovreject a suppliant, so that 
the sense is, ‘He [Hezekiah] will have to concede 
every demand and yield to every wish which is 
brought. before him by such a person [as one of 
these governors].”--On the chariots see 1 Kings 
x. 28 sq.—Ini ver. 25 Rab-slakeh presents the 
matter in a light exactly contrary to that in which 
the Jews look at it: So far from thy being justi- 
fied in rélying upon Jehovah, He is, on the con- 
srary, on owr side, anditis by His command. that 
we are come hither to destroy Jerusalem. This 
‘was, as. Clericus says, purum putum mendacium. 
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As an Assyrian he did not believe at all in the 
God of Israel, but only made use of this form of 
statement, cf vers. 34 and 35. It ean hardly be that 
he meant to refer to the successes which the Assy- 
rians had had up to this time as proofs that they 
were under the guidance and approval of Jehovah 
(Calmet, ‘Thenius). Still less can we suppose that 
hoe “had heard of the declarations of the prophets, 
who had predicted this distress as a punishment 
sent by Jehovah” (Knobel, Von Gerlach, Keil, 
Vitringa and others.) [At the same time, if we 
impute to Rab-shakeli such a disbelief in the exist- 
ence of Jehovah as makes his reference to His pro- 
vidence here a pure fiction, merely assumed for 
the purpose of producing an effect upon the listen- 
ers who did believe in Jehovah, we shall introduce 
amodern or monotheistic idea into the speech of 
an ancient heathen and polytheist, to whom it was 
foreign. The characteristic of the Jewish mono- 
theistic religion was exclusiveness, intolerance. 
The polytheistie heathen religions did not deny 
tho existence of the national divinities of each 
separate nation. The fact that. Rab-shakeh be- 
lieved in the Assyrian divinities does not, there- 
fore, exclude all belief on his part in Jehovah. In 
ver. 12 he assumes the existence of gods of the 
countries mentioned. In xvii. 26 we have another 
instance of the usual heathen conception. That was, 
that every nation had its own divinities. These 
were conceived of as existing and being true gods, 
one as much as the other, in all the sense in. which 
heathen ever conceived of gods as truly existing. 
Kach nation held its own god or gods to be greater 
and. mightier than those of other nations, but 
thought it necessary, especially when in a foreign 
country, to pay proper respect to the local divinity. 
Rab-shakeh no doubt went thus far, at least, in 
his belief in” Jehovah, and his claim to enjoy 
the favor of Jehovah was either a pure assumption, 
good at least until the event contradicted it, or it 
was founded upon the suecesses hitherto won, or 
it took advantage of such prophecies of the Jew- 
ish prophets as he may have heard of. Cf. the 
bracketed note on p. 57 of Pt. II. in regard to 
Naaman’s idea of Jehovah.—W. G. 8.] 

Ver, 26. Then said Eliakim, ic. As the 
haughty words of Rab-shakeh, especially what he 
had Jast said (ver. 25), might have a depressing 
effect upon the soldiers posted on the wall, the 
king’s ambassadors interrupted him and begged 
him, in a friendly manner, to speak Syriac. ‘To 
this he gives a rude answer, nv ae, Syriac, — 


[more strictly and correctly, Aramaic. The name 
Syriac is commonly restricted to a later dialect of 
the Aramaic.—W. G. S.]|—‘‘ was spoken in ancient 
times in Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia” (Ge- 
senius). It was ‘the connecting link between the 
languages of Kastern [middle] Asia and the Sem- 
itic languages of Western Asia” (Drechsler). On 
account of the intercourse between the Hebrews 
and these nations, the high court-officials especi- 
ally were acquainted with Hebrew, The Hebrew 
and the Aramaic were closely related languages 
(iz. iv. 7). Rab-shakeh spoke Hebrew in. this 
case, not out of politeness, but in order that he 
might be understood by the listening people, who 
were not acquainted with any other language, His 


object. was. to influence the common people, by 
and bys in ver. 27 have no distinction of meaning, 
vw 
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In Isai. xxxvi. 12 we find Oy for by. Rab-shakeh 


pretends to be a friend of ‘the people.” So he says, 
in substance: Ye are abusing your common peo- 
ple. In exposing them to a wasting siege ye are 
bringing them, with yourselves, into the direst ex- 
tremity, so that they will at last be compelled to 
consume their own excrement. (Compare similar 
abominations, chap. vi. 28, sg.) ‘Instead of the 


vulgar word DANI , excrementa sua, and DIY, 
urtias suas, the keri substitutes the euphemisms 
onxiy their out-going, and pn DD; the water 


of ae fect. The text is punctuated for these 
readings ” (Knobel). TOY stands here as in 1 


39. 


Kings viii, I’wald: ‘* He now, for the first time, 
took up a position directly in front of the wall.” 
Tt can hardly mean what Keil understands: ‘ He 
took up a position calculated for effect. He does 
exactly the contrary of what they begged him to 
do. He approaches nearerin order to be still more 
distinctly heard by the people,” and ‘ follows still 
more directly his object of influencing the minds 
of the common soldiers” (Drechsler). 

Ver. 31. Make terms with me, &c.. Vulg.: 
Facite mecum quod vobis est utile. Luther: Accept 
my favor. But m3 means Ulessing, and implies 


the same as ibe, peace, prosperity (Josh. ix. 15), 


for peace was eonelidaed with mutual blessings, 
and expressed wishes for prosperity on either 
hand (1 Chron. xviii. 10). Come out to me, the 
usual expression for besieged who “go out” aud 
surrender to the besiegers (1 Sam. xi. 3; Jerem. 
xxi 9; xxxviii. 17). The threats are now follow- 
ed by wheedling and promises. Then eat ye, &c. ; 
t.e., ye shall lead a life which is in every way 
peaceful and happy. See 1 Kings iv. 25. Until 
I come, ver. 32. Not, “until I come back from 
Egypt” (Knobel), but, in general; I will come and 
take youaway. It appears, tlicrefore, that, ‘ Kven 
in case of a capitulation, the Assyrians proposed 
to transport the Jewish population, according to 
their usual custom. For the proofs that they were 
accustomed to adopt this measure with all subju- 
gated nations see Hengstenberg, De rebus Tyriis, 
p- 51, sq.” (Keil). [On these deportations see the 
Supplenientary Note after the Haeg. section on chap. 
xvii. The first one on record is there noticed, as 
well as a large number both out of, and into, Syria 
and Samaria.}_ We need not attempt to define the 
land referred to. The whole promise was a mere 
pretext. Ws" ny is the olive-tree which bears oil- 


producing fh uit, in distinction from the wild olive- 
tree, 

Ver. 33. Have the gods of the nations de- 
livered each his land, &c. Finally the speaker 
puts the Assyrian power (the ‘king of Assyria” is 
here used generally for the Assyrian imperial power, 
not for Sennacherib in particular) above the might 
of all the national divinities, and therefore above the 
supposititious god Jehovah, and proves the justice 
of the assumption by those successes of the Assy- 
rian power which no one could deny. It is very 
skillful of him to close his speech with this argu- 
ment which ‘he considers the strongest and mr st 
effective. He means to say: If all the gods of 
these numerous and mighty nations could no’ re- 
sist the might of Assyria, ‘much less will J ho- 








vah, the insignificant god of an insignificant nation, 
be able to do so” (Knobel). It is true that he 
thereby falls into a contradiction of what he had 
himself said in ver, 25, and this shows that his 
words there were empty pretence.—In ver. 34, 


Drechsler translates wby both times by the singu- 


ar, following the Vulgate. But as it must be 
taken as a plural in ver. 33, so also here, especi- 
ally as it is a fact that those nations had more 
than one god each. On ZZamath, Sepharvaim, and 
Joah see uotes on chap. xvii, 24. 30 sg. Many hy- 
potheses have been suggested in regard to Arpad. 
As it is mentioned her eand Isai. x. 9, xxxvii. 13, 
and Jerem. xlix. 23, in connection with Hamath, it 
must have belonged to Syria. We have “no trace 
of it either in writings or elsewhere” (Winer). It 
cannot be certainly affirmed that the district Arfad 
in northern Syria, seven hours’ journey north of 
Haleb (Keil), is the same place. Z/ena is also men- 
tioned with Joah in chap. xix. 13, and in Isai. 
xXxxvii. 13, but its location is as little ascertainable 
as that of the latter place. It is more probable 
that we must look for it in Mesopotamia (Winer) 
than on the Phoenician frontier (wald). [In 742, 
when Tiglath Pileser conquered Syria (see Supp. 
Note on chap. xy. p. 161), the city of Arpad alone 
resisted him with any success. It held out for 
three years. The same city joined Samaria and 
Damascus in the revolt mentioned in the Supp, 
Note on chap. xvii. p. 189. Sargon reconquered it. 
It is, therefore, certain that it was in Syria, though 
the identification with Arfad is doubtful. It was 
a large and important city, for it is mentioned in 
the acts of Sargon, together with Hamath, Damas- 
cus, Syria, and Samaria, as among the chief cities 
of that part of the world.—Some good maps offer 
Hena in the Muphrates valley and identify it with 
Anah, or Anatho. Sepharvaim was certainly in 
the Euphrates valley (see Exeg. note on xvii. 24) and 
it is very probable that Ilena and Ivah were also 
there.—-W. G. S.] The Vulg. which Luther, Cleri- 


cus, and Thenius follow, takes syn D as a ques- 
tion. Thenius even considers %37 the original read- 


ing. But it cannot well be taken differently from 


Geyr-r5 in the following verse, where there certainly 


is not a question, but an inference, as in ver. 20. The 
sentence is abbreviated. In full it would read: 
Where are the gods of Samaria that they should 
have saved it? Jehovah will be just as unable to 
save Jerusalem. The gods of Samaria are inelud- 
ed in those “of the nations.”—But the people 
held their peace, ver. 36. In Isaiah the word 
oyn is Poneine, so that wann only refers to the 


three officers. Of course Hezekiah had forbidden 
them to reply, or to enter into any negotiations, 
partly because he reserved this responsibility to 
himself, and partly in order not to provoke the 
enemy still more. Because they kept silence, the 
people, to whom Rab-shakeh had addressed his last 
words, also kept silence. Hezekiah could not have 
commanded the people to keep silence, because he 
did not know beforehand that Rab-shakeh would 
address himself to them instead of to the ambassa- 
dors. The latter returned with rent garments, in 
grief and sorrow, not only for the hard message 
which they had to bring, but also on account of 
the insults to the king, and still more on account 
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of the blasphemies against Jehovah, which they 
had been obliged to hear. See chap, vi. 30. 

Chap. xix. ver. 1. And it came to pass when 
king Hezekiah heard it, &c. ‘he sackcloth 
which Hezekiah put on was not only a garment of 
sorrow, but also a garment of penitence, as in 1 
Kings xx. 32; 2 Kings vi. 30. The king saw in 
this event a divine chastisement (ver. 3). The 
rabbis use the passage to prove that when blas- 
phemies are uttered, not only those who hear them, 
but also those to whom they are reported, ought 
to rend their garments (See Schéttgen, Lor, Llebr. 
on Matt. xxvi. 65). Hezekiah goes into the tem- 
ple, “in order to humble himself before God and 
to pray for help” (Thenius). At the same time 
he sends a solemn embassy of the highest officers 
and the most important men to the prophet Isaiah. 
The elders of the priests are the most notable 
amongst them. ‘ Kimbassies are often sent to the 
prophets by the kings in times of extraordinary 
distress” (Von Gerlach), cf Numb. xxii. 5; Jerem. 
xxi. 1). It is very significant of the comparative 
position of prophets and priests that the latter 
were chosen as ambassadors to the former. The 
priests were officers only by virtue of their birth. 
The prophets were chosen men of God, filled with 
His Spirit. “Isaiah was the only one to whom 
the nation could turn under the circumstances, the 
one to whom it must turn. From the point of 
time referred to. in Isai. vii. 3 sq. he presided over 
this work of divine discipline” (Drechsler). The- 
nius’ remark: “This official embassy was intended 
to encourage the people,” is anerror. It was not 
sent with any politic intention at all, but sprang 
froin the need of reliable counsel in a desperate 
situation. Hezekiah desired first of all to know 
God's will. He therefore sent to the approved and 
highly honored prophet—A day of distress, kc., 
ver. 3, Luther incorrectly, following the Vulg. 
(et tnerepationis et blausphemice): wad des Scheltens 
und Liisterns [h. V. of rebuke and blasphemy]. 


MAIN means chastisement, punishment (Ios. v. 9; 
ae 


Ps. exlix. 7). MYNX) means disdain, abhorrence, 
mia 


especially of the people by God (Deut. xxxii. 19; 
Lament. ii. 6). [The meaning here is that it isa 
day on which God has disdainfully rejected his 
people, and left them to their enemies.—W. G. 8.] 
—For the ch ldren are come to the opening 
of the womb, &e. The proverb is taken from 
the crisis in child-bearing, where the child is in the 
midst of the birth, but the strength of the mother 
fails on account of the continnous pains, so that 
she and the child are both in danger. Clericus, 
therefore, interprets it of the situation of those in 
great peril, who know what they must do in order 
to escape, but who feel that it is beyond their 
power to take the necessary measures, and who 
fear that, if they should make the attempt, all 


would be lost. yy, ver. 4, non est dubitantis 


particula, sed bene sperantis (Clericus). He hopes 
that God wili not allow the words which have 
been spoken to go unnoticed. The Lord thy 
God, inasmuch as the prophet is in an especial 
sense His servant. The remnant are those who, 
like Jerusalem, were not yet in the power of the 
Assyrians, who had already overrun the country 
and captured the strongholds. 

Vor. 6, And Isaiah said unto them, &c. The 





prophet does not call the officers of the king oy, 
but ony). He does not thereby simply desig- 


nate them as ‘‘servants,” or, in fact, ‘‘body-ser- 
vants,” as Thenius insists. There is rather a con- 
temptuous cignificance in the word, which is never 
used of old men, such as these officers were. 
Knobel: ‘*The youths, the youngsters.’ Kwald 
and Umbreit even render it: ‘The boys”; Drechs-’ 
ler: ‘The guards, the rank and file, who have no 
discretionary judgment.” [Herein lies the con- 
tumely of the epithet. These high officers are 
called by a name applicable only to those who 
have nothing to do but mechanically obey orders. 
It is like calling cabinet ministers, who are, in a 
good sense, ‘‘ servants” of the State, public lack- 
eys.—W. G. 8.]—I will inspire him with such 
a spirit, &c., ver. 7. Malvenda’s rendering: Vendet 
per acrem nuncius seu rumor, is entirely erroneous. 
“Others understand by ‘spirit’ here, a wind, es- 
pecially a noxious wind, the Simoom, or something 
of that kind, which can sweep away a whole army, 
and which the angel (ver. 35) may have used as an 
instrumentality ” (Richter). That, however, is not 
the meaning. M39 is often used for disposition, 


state of mind. (Knobel: I will awaken in him 
such a state of mind. Thenius: a despondent 
disposition or mood. Similarly Theodoret: mvevua, 
tiv dethiav oipat Jydovv). Were it evidently means 
more than that, and refers to the “ extraordinary 
impulsion of a divine inspiration which is to hurry 
him blindly on” (Drechsler). This spirit is to 
leave him no rest, so that, as soon as a certain 
rumor reaches his ears, he shall hurry away. The 
sense is, therefore: I will bring it about that he 
shall feel himself powerfully impelled to retreat. 
The “rumor” which he is to hear is not the news 
of the defeat of his army (Lightfoot, Thenius), for 
he was with his army in person, but the news 
of Tirhakal’s approach (ver. 9). This news was 
the first and immediate occasion of his retreat. 
The destruction of his army was then added, and 
this hastened his steps. The prophet does not, 
therefore, refer expressly to the latter. Drechsler 
finds in this a kind of ‘pedagogic: wisdom, for 
thus he forced Hezekiah and the people to put im- 
plictt faith in the word of God upon which they 
had to rely."—And I will cause h'm to fall by 
the sword in his own land. Theassertion that 
this declaration is put in the month of Isaiah by 
the historian, post eventwm, is both arbitrary and 
violent. It appears also in the other narrative, 
Tsaiah xxxvii. 7, in the same words. It therefore 
belongs to the common source of both, which 
Isaiah himself wrote. 

Ver. 8. So Rab-shakeh returned. He did 
not, therefore, forthwith commence the siege, al- 
though he had come to Jerusalem with a large 
foree (chap. xviii. 17), but first reported to his 
master that he had accomplished nothing by his 
speeches, and had found Jerusalem strongly forti- 


fied. He found Sennacherib making war before 
Libnah. In regard to this city, see note on chap. 
viii, 22. It lay some distance north [north-west] 


of Lachish, about as far from it as from Jerusalem, 
which lay to the northeast of both. [lhe position 
is uncertain. On the authority of Musebius, Ge- 
senius, Thenius, and Keil place it in the neighbor- 
hood of Eleutheropolis or Beit Jibrin. Lenormant 
puts Libnah on his map S. EK. of Lachish.] It fol- 
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lows that Sennacherib had not, in the mean time, 
advanced southwards, towards Egypt, but north- 
wards, that is, he had retreated. ‘his he had 
done, no doubt, on account of ‘Lirhakah’s advance. 
It can hardly be, as Keil and Thenius suppose, 
that he had taken Lachish, for, if he had done so, 
le would probably have remained in that place, 
and not have retreated. Lachish appears to haye 
been so strong by nature that he could not take it 
at once, and therefore desired to get possession of 
Libnah at least. Ile heard the news of Tirhakah’s 
advance, not at Libnah, but while he was besieg- 
ing Lachish. In the first place he passed by Jeru- 
salem, but it was now of the utmost importance 
to him to get possession of this strong position, 
so as not to have it in his rear. [On this point 
also see the Supplementary Note.|—Tuhakah, who is 
called by Manetho, Taparéc, by Strabo, Tedprav 6 
Awhor), on Kgyptian monuments Tahrka or Tahra- 
ka, “is represented on the Pylon of the great 
temple of Medinet-Abu in the guise of a king, 
who is slaughtering, before the god Ammon, ene- 
mies from the conquered countries, Kgypt, Syria, 
and Tepopa (a country which cannot be identi- 
fied)” (Keil). When, and how long, he ruled over 
Kegypt, are questions which do not here concern us 
further. (See Niebuhr, Gesch. Assyr., s. 72 and 
458). He is described, like Sesostris, as one of 
the great conquerors of the ancient world (Strabo 
i, 45). This was the ground for the effect which 
his approach produced. 

Ver.9. He sent messengers again unto 
Hezekiah. Instead of yw we find in Isai. 

Tr 


XXXVii. 9 yw - Drechsler thinks that this word 


is much more forcible, and that it is repeated from 
the beginning of the verse, in order to show that 
Sennacherib sent the messengers as soon as he 
heard the news. The text before us, however, 
seems to be the better one, as Delitsch also admits 
in this case. The point to be emphasized is, 
not that Sennacherib sent at once upon hearing 
this news, but that he sent again. made another 
attempt to get possession of Jerusalem by capitn- 
lation, without drawing the sword, for Jerusalem 
was far stronger than Samaria, and the latter cost 
Shalmaneser a three years’ siege.—On ver. 10 see 
chap. xviii, 30, and on ver. 11 cf. the similar piece 
of boasting, Isai. x. 8-11. This time Sennacherib 
addresses himself directly to Hezekiah by a letter, 
and hopes for better success than was won by his 
servants. The letter contains the same arguments 
as Rab-shakeh’s speech, with this difference, that 
still more countries which had been conquered by 
the Assyrian arms are here enumerated, in order 


to heighten the effect. pnd (ver, 11), not: an 


order to destroy them, but; so that they destroyed, or: 
by this, that they destroyed them; strictly: by devot- 
ing them to destruction. Cf. Deut. ii. 34; iii. 6; 
Josh. viii. 26; 1 Sam. xv. 3. 8; Numb. xxi. 3.— 
In ver. 12 the countries which Rab-shakeh had not 
mentioned are mentioned first, and then, in ver..13, 
those which he had mentioned. On Gozan see 
note on chap. xvii. 6. The mention of this place 
in connection with Haran in Mesopotamia (Gen. 
xi. 31) does not force us to conclude thatit refers 
to Gauzanitis in that country. ‘The enumeration 
is founded on historical, not on geographical facts” 
(Keil). Rezeph was a place in the district of Pal- 
myra, in eastern Syria, which Ptolemy calls (5,15) 





‘Pyodpa, It was a day’s journey west of the Ku- 
phrates (Winer, /.-W.-B.). Jalkuti mentions nine 
cities of this name in his geographical dictionary. 
The one here referred to was probably the most 
important amongst them. den is certainly not 
the Syrian Eden (Amos i, 5), for the reference here 
is to Assyrian conquests; but is the Eden men- 
tioned in connection with Canneh and Haran, m 
Iizek, xxvii. 23. It must, therefore, be sought in 
Mesopotamia. It is quite uncertain where Thelasar 
was, and whether it was a city or a district. Per- 
haps it was in Mesopotamia, like the other places 
here mentioned, or perhaps it was in Babylon, for 


Sm (hill) oceurs at the first part of many Baby- 


lonian geographical names. Hwald considers it 
identical with Theleda, near Palmyra. According 
to Delitsch, it is ‘“‘Thelser of the Zab. Peuting., 
on the east side of the Tigris.” The children of 
Eden ‘may have been a tribe which had just 
then acquired importance, had established itself in 
Thelasar, a place which did not originally belong 
to it, and had founded a kingdom there, as the 
Chaldeans did in Babylon” (Drechsler).—On ver, 
13 see notes on chap. xvii. 24 and xviii. 34. 

Ver. 14. And Hezekiah received the letter. 
The plural, pyApD, has here a singular significa- 


tion ; litere, epistola, as the suffix in .Y ob" 


shows. Hezekiah went into the temple to pray, 
after the receipt of Sennacherib’s letter, as he had 
done after Rab-shakeh’s speech (ver. 1). He 
spread it before the Lord, as it were before 
the throne of Jehovah. It is incomprehensible 
that Gesenius should have asserted that Hezekiah 
did this with the same motive with which the Thi- 
betans set up their prayer-machines before their 
gods, in order that the gods may read thie prayers 
for themselves, The substance of the prayer itself 
(ver. 15-19) contradicts any such notion most dis- 
tinetly, for the conception of the one sole God of 
heaven and earth, as opposed to all heathen con- 
ceptions of divinity, which here appears, excludes 
totally any such coarse anthropomorphic fantasy. 
It is impossible to impute any such gross supersti- 
tion to that king of Israel, who displayed zeal 
against idolatry such as no king since David had 
shown, and who stood in such relation as we have 
seen to Isaiah, the most gifted of the prophets, 
Nor can we explain to ourselves Hezekiah’s action 
in spreading the letter before God, with Keil 
and Von Gerlach, as ‘child-like faith and confi- 
dence,” for it would have been more than “ child- 
ish” if Hezekiah had helieved that this letter must 
be presented to God for Him to see and read it 
Himself. Still less can we suppose that his object 
was ut populum earum literarum conspectu ad deum 
orandum excitaret (Clericus). It was rather a signifi- 
cant, or symbolic, act. Hezekiah solemnly hands 
over the letter, the documentary blasphemy, to Je- 
hovah. He spreads it before Jehovah and leaves to 
Him the work of punishing it. Lisco: ‘The act of 
spreading out the letter before Jehovah is a sym- 
bolic presentation of the great distress into which 
he has been brought by Sennacherib, and to which 
his prayer refers.” Delitsch: “It is a prayer 
without words, a prayer in action, which then 
passes into a spoken prayer.” He calls upon Je- 
hovah as the God of Israel, 7. ¢., as the one who 
has chosen Israel out of all the nations of the 
earth to be His own people, and has made a cove- 
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nant with this nation, and who, therefore, sits be- 
tween the cherubim, and dwells amongst His cho- 
sen people (see the dissertation on the Significance 
of the Temple under 1 Kings vi., § 6, c and d), is not, 
however, a mere national divinity like the gods of 
the nations which the Assyrians had conquered, as 
Sennacherib supposed, but is the One, Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth. In Isai. xxxvii. 16 


we find with min the word MjiNa¥, TavroKpa- 


twp (2 Sam. v.10; vii. 8). This would hardly have 
been left out if the author had found it in the origi- 
nal document which served as his authority. “ san 
in NUTS is an emphatic repetition, and so a 


reinforcement, of the subject, as in Isai. xliii. 25; 
li. 12, &e.; tu alle (not, tu es alle), that is, tu, nullus 
alius” (Delitsch). 

Ver. 16. Lord, bow down thine ear. Drechs- 
ler: ‘‘ This express mention of the two chief senses, 
the development of each of the two chief ideas, ac- 
cording to their details, into a twofold prayer, the 
complete symmetry of the two clauses of the sen- 


tence, the repetition of mn in the second clause 


—all these conspire to give to the prayer the 
greatest urgency and emphasis.” The singular, 
“thine ear,” with the plural, ‘thine eyes,” is a 
standing formula (Ps. xvii. 6; xxxi. 2, &c.). “ When 
we wish to hear, we bend down one ear to the 
speaker; when we wish to see, we open both 
eyes.” (Gesenius) ‘That “open thine eyes” does 
not mean: ‘ Read the letter” (Knobel) is evident 
from Isai. i. 15, where the reference is not to a let- 
ter atall, but only toa prayer. The second “hear” 
is equivalent to “notice,” “ pay heed to.” [The 
anthropomorphism is plain. The explicit mention 
of the seuses in addressing God is intended to ex- 
press the most urgent prayer for attention—W. 
G. S.J—In ver. 17 Hezekiah admits the truth of 
what Sennacherib had boasted of, namely, the sub- 
jugation of all those peoples and countries. By the 
following words he means to say: This was possi- 
ble for him because they had no protection and no 
help in their gods of wood and stone; but thou, O 
Jehovah! our God, art the only God, the Almighty 
One, Who canst help. Help then thy people for 
thine own glory, that all nations may know Thee 
as the One True God (ver. 19). 3M does not 


mean: to put to death by the sword (Luther), but: to 
devastate, to destroy. 
Instead of the nations and their lands, Isaiah 
xxxvil. 18 reads: ‘‘all the lands and their (own) 
land.” [K. V. (as an escape from the difficulty) 
‘Call the nations and their lands.”] The reading 
of Isaiah is not to be preferred “on account of its 
greater difficulty” (Keil, Drechsler), On the con- 
trary, the text of Kings seems to be more correct, 
as the majority of the commentators admit. The- 
nius goes so far as to say that the text of Isaiah 
must be “totally rejected.” The explanation that 
the Assyrians had, in consequence of their numer- 
less wars, devastated their own country, is alto- 
gether too forced. It does not fit the context, for, 
if it were adopted, then “their gods” in ver. 18 
might refer to the gods of the Assyrians. Neither 


does nn 3), in Isaiah, deserve to be preferred, as the 
more difficult reading, to the }3n3) of the text be- 


fore us. Knobel gives an incorrect interpretation 
of the words: And have cast their gods into 


Kzek. xix. 7; Judges xvi. 24., 
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the fire. Hezekiah does not mean ‘to put their 
godliness in its proper light,” and to say: ‘“ They 
acted wickedly even from their own stand-point, 
since they held these idols to be gods, and never- 
theless destroyed them.” Drechsler’s remark is 
more correct: ‘Standing themselves in the midst 
of the heathen modes of thought, and moving with 
the mythologic tendency which was in the process 
of development, they recognized the deep connec- 
tion between the religion of a people, its national 
cultus, and its identity as a particular individual in 
the family of nations. It was a result of this fun- 
damental conception that the idols of conquered 
peoples were often carried into captivity.” [That 
is, the whole nationality was taken captive, reduced 
to submission, and carried away by the victor, 
root and branch.—Hezekiah’s mention of the de- 
struction of the heathen gods (idols), in his prayer, 
therefore, belongs to his description of the com- 
pleteness of the Assyrian victory, and the utter ex- 
tirpation of the nationalities which they had con- 
quered.—W.G.8.]  Thenius refers, in his com- 
ment on this passage, to Botta, Monwm. pl. 140, 
““where an idol is being hewn in pieces while the 
booty from a conquered city is being carried out 
and weighed.”—Therefore they have destroyed 
them. They were easily able to do so, he means 
to say, because these were gods made by men’s 
hands out of wood and stone. ‘It will, however, 
and it must, be eutirely different, if he now pro- 
ceeds to assail Jehovah” (Drechsler). [The con- 
nection of thought may be thus developed: His 
boast is true. He has indeed uprooted the nations, 
devastated their countries, and destroyed their idols, 
in whom they trusted for protection. The inference 
he desires us to draw is, that Jehovah, our God, in 
whom we trust, will not be able to save us, any 
more than these gods to save their worshippers. 
But what is the assumption on which this inference 
entirely depends? It is that Jehovah is only an- 
other god like those. But they are only pieces of 
wood and stone, while Jehovah is the sole and al- 
mighty God of hosts. Hence the assumption is 
false, the inference falls to the ground with it, and 
the boast, although it is true, is idle—W. G. 8.] 
Ver. 20. Then Isaiah . . . sent to Hezelziah, 
&e. He did not probably send the following an- 
swer by a ‘younger prophet,” or ‘ prophet-dis- 
ciple” (chap. ix. 1) (Knobel), but by the same em- 
bassy which Hezekiah, who in.the mean time had 
gone into the temple, had sent to him. The reply 
was not written (Starke), it was delivered orally, 
but it is certain that it was recorded by Isaiah._— 
She despises thee, &c., ver. 21. The entire pas- 
sage vers. 21-34 may be divided into three parts. 
In the first, vers. 21-28, the hanghty Assyrian 
himself is addressed. It consists of words especi- 
ally adapted to scorn his pretensions. In the sec- 
ond, vers. 29-31, the prophet addresses himselt 
directly to Hezekiah. In the third, vers. 32-34, 
the catastrophe of the Assyrian enterprise is sol- 
emnly foretold. The commencement of the oracle 
constitutes, in form and contents, the strongest 
and most confident contrast to the Assyrian haugh- 
tiness. [This division is correct for the sense ol 
the passage. According to its poetic construction, 
however, it is rather composed of four strophes,, 
two of four and two of three verses. The oracle 
is highly finished both in its poetic construction,’ 
and in the flow of thought. It commences with 


‘an indignant and scornful outburst of utter com 
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tempt for the Assyrian pretensions (first str.); it 
then proceeds to refute them by calmer reasoning 
(sec. str.); then it turns to Hezekiah and Judah, 
the other parties to the dispute, with encourage- 
ment (third str.); and finally it gives, with quiet 
confidence, a declaration as to the solution of the 
crisis (fourth str.).—W. G. S.]—The virgin daugh- 


ter, Zion: not of Zion. Even the staé. const., nina, 


only expresses the relation of apposition. “ Daugh- 
ter” is the ordinary figure under which lands and 
cities are designated (Isai. xxiii. 12; xlvii. 1; Jerem. 
klvi. 11; Lament. i. 15). “ Virgin” is used of a 
city which is as yet unconquered (see Gesenius on 
Isai, xxiii. 12). Here it is prefixed by way of em- 
phasis, and expresses ‘in contradiction to the 
confidence of the Assyrian, the consciousness of 
impregnability ” (Drechsler). At thee, lit. a/ler thee 
or behind thee. “ This isa picturesque feature in the 
description, and is, therefore, mentioned first (He- 
brew text), Behind thee, as thou departest in shame 
and disgrace” (Drechsler). She wags her head, 
not moving it from side to side as a sign of refusal or 
disapproval, but up and down, as a sign of ridicule, 
Ps. xxii. 7; cix. 25; Job xvi. 4; Jerem. xviii. 16. 
She shows “by this gesture that it must have 
turned out so and not otherwise ” (Delitsch). This 
scorn and ridicule is well deserved, because Sen- 
nacherib had blasphemed the Most High, therefore, 
ver. 22: Whom hast thou insulted and blas- 
phemed ? He that sitteth upon the heavens shall 
laugh.—Lifted voice, not.in the sense of shouting 
aloud (Drechsler, Keil) (for Rab-shakeh was the 
only one who had lifted up his voice insthis sense, 
not Sennacherib), but in the more general sense of 
uttering words against anybody [a poetic expres- 


sion for speaking]. p71) is not the “height of 


thine eyes” (Umbreit), but on high, upwards to- 
wards heaven; ef. Isai. lvii. 15, ‘I dwell in the 
high and holy place.” It does not, therefore, 
simply mean, as in Isai. xl. 26, to look up towards 
heaven, but, as is seen by the following words: 
“ Against the Holy One of Israel,” it has an acces- 
sory reference to that pride and arrogance, which 
places itself on a level with Mim who dwells in 
heaven. The Holy One of Israel is, it is true, 
the name which is peculiar to Isaiah, but here it is 
used because “ Jehovah is especially designated 
by the title which distinctly implies that His 
majesty cannot be outraged by anybody with im- 
punity, Isai. v. 16” (Drechsler). The Sept. and 
Vulg. [and EK, V.] translate, in’ violation of the 
masoretie accents: ‘ Against whom hast thou 
lifted up thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on 
high? Against the Holy One of Israel!” 


Ver. 23. By thy messengers thou hast 
insulted the Lord. ‘Ihe ‘ messengers” are 
those mentioned in ver. 9. In Isai. xxxvil. 24 
we find instead: ‘thy servants,” evidently re- 
ferring to those mentioned in chap. xviii. 17. The 
speech which the prophet here puts in the mouth 
of Sennacherib, and in which he gives the key to 
all the feelings and disposition of the latter, is di- 


vided into two parts by the emphasized »)x in 


vers. 23 and 24. Then each principal clause 
is subdivided. The Sept. Vulg, Luther, and 
others take all the verbs in both verses as perfect 


tenses, butit is incorrect because the perfect smdy , 
ie 





ver. 23, is followed by the two futures nye and 
nNiaN , and likewise the perfect ‘mp, ver. 24, 
by sn8. It is still less admissible to refer ver. 
23 to past time and ver. 24 to future time, and to 
translate the perfect smby as a perfect, but the 
perfect 77) as an imperfect, as is’ often done. 


The rule which here applies is the one given by 
Gesenius (L/ebr. Gramm. § 126, 4): “The perfect 
may even refer to the future, especially in strong 
affirmations and assurances, in which the speaker 
regards the matter, in his own will, as already 
done, or as good as accomplished. In German 
{and English] the present is used in such eases in- 
stead of the future” (cf Ewald, Leurb. § 135, ¢.). 
This use is common in prophecies, Isai. ix. 1; v. 
13. C7. Ps. xxxi..6% Gen. xv. 18 avi Oaeeees 
therefore translate, with De Wette, Hitzig, Knobel, 
Umbreit, Hwald, and others, both perfects by the 
present, especially as it could not, in any sense, be 
said of Sennacherib that he had already dried up 
all the rivers of Kgypt. Sennacherib boasts not 
so much of what he has done as of what he can 
do; he represents himself as almighty. Yet it is 
true that “in each of the two verses, the second 
clause gives the consequence of the first, that is 
to say, the second clause tells, in each case, what 
the Assyrian proposes to do after he has accom- 
plished what is mentioned in the first clause” 
(Keil). Drechsler’s objection that this makes the 
Assyrian appear as an ‘‘empty boaster,” who, “in 
ridiculous hyperboles piles up a catalogue of things 
which he boastfully intends to do,” has no weight, 
for it is not the prophet’s intention to mention all 
the great things which the Assyrian has already 
done, but to show what he imagines that he can 
do. He does not mean to make him enumerate tho 
great deeds which he has accomplished, but he 
means to describe his disposition, the thoughts of 
his heart.—This answers the question whether the 
words which are here put into the mouth of Sen- 
nacherib are to be taken literally (historically) or 
figuratively. Many of the old commentators 
thought that they were literal and historical. 
Drechsler adopts this view. He says: “The 
greater the deeds were which he boasted of, the 
more necessary it was, if he did not wish to pro- 
duce an entirely contrary effect from the one which 
the words seem to indicate, that there should be 
earnest facts behind his words, and that they should 
rest upon incidents which could not be denied, but 
were notorious.” Keil justly objects that there is 
not the slightest reason to believe that Sennache- 
rib, or any of his predecessors, ever crossed Mt. 
Lebanon, with all his chariots and military force, 
and conquered Kgvpt, or dried up its rivers. Um- 
breit also says: ‘* We do not see what the cutting 
down of the cedars and ecypresses signifies, under 
this interpretation.” ‘Nevertheless, the speech, 
although it is here given in a rhetorical and poet- 
ical form, is not mere poetry. The figures used 
rest upon actual circumstances, and the speech is 
not, exhausted if we simply interpret it to mean: 
There exists no effectual hindrance to my power, 
neither heights nor depths, neither mountains with 
impenetrable forests, nor plains which are barren 
and waterless, or cut up by rivers. On the con: 
trary, ver. 23 refers direcily to Palestine, and ver. 
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24 to Mgypt. Lebanon is the mountain which 
forms the northern boundary of Palestine. It 
sluts it in and forms the gateway to it (cf. Zach. 
xi. 1, Coeceins: Libanon munimentum terre Canaan 
versus seplentrionem est), When an enemy has 
passed over it and occupied it, the whole land lies 
open “before him; it isin his power. Just as the 
word “gate” is made to cover that to which the 
gute leads, so Lebanon here stands for the whole 
couutry to which it is the key (Isai. xxxiii. 9; xxxv. 
2). [There is no instance of this use of language. 
Lebanon is often spoken of as one of the glories 
of the country; never as standing for, covering, or 
representing the country. The two instances quoted 
belong to the former usage. In Isai. xxxiii. 9, Leb- 
anou is mentioned with Sharon and Bashan, the 
other especial sources of pride ‘to the country, as 
lying waste. In xxxy. 2, among the details of the 
future glory which was to be enjoyed, Lebanon 
is mentioned to say that it shall recover its former 
grandeur. In neither case does it, in any sense, 
stand for the land of Canaan.—W. G.S8.] As in 
the north Canaan was shut in by Lebanon, so it 
was enclosed and protected on the south by the 
waterless desert of Beersheba (Gen. xxi. 14), which 
is contiguous to the desert £l Tih (Herodotus iii. 
5, Robinson, Palestine I., 300). Beyond are the 
rivers, the arms of the Nile which protect Keypt. 
These two great hindrances, the mountain on the 
north, and the desert and then the rivers on the 
south. the haughty king declares to be insignificant. 
He can pass over Lebanon even with his chariots, 
aud can dry up the rivers of Egypt with the soles 
of lis feet. But all this even does not exhaust 
the meaning of this speech. If, namely, ver. 23 
only meant to say: The highest mountain in the 
country is no hindrance for me, then we could not 
see what was the significance of the following 
words: And I will hew down its loftiest 
cedars and its choicest cypresses. It cannot 
refer to any actual cuttiug down of these trees, 
since Sennacherib had no reason for devastating 
Lebanon, or for wanting cedar or cypress wood. 
Moreover the cedars and cypresses were no partic- 
ular hindrance to him. We have here another in- 
stance of the figure which oceurs in Jerem. xxii. 
6, 7, 23; Ezek. xvii. 3, only somewhat further 
elaborated. Lebanon is the kingdom of Judah, its 
summit.is Jerusalem, the city of David and Mount 
Zion. Its cedars and cypresses are its princes and 
mighty men, whom Sennacherib thinks that he can 
“hew down.” Its ‘‘resting-place” and “ forest- 
grove” are the king’s palace on Mount Zion; there 
he intends to make his encampment -(Isai. x. 29. 


See Delitsch on Isai. xxxvii. 24). bynr2 ay) ‘is not 


a desiguation for the ‘‘ places on Mount Lebanon 
which were thickly grown with herbs” (First). 
but for the forest on its summit, which consisted of 
beautiful trees forming an orchard-like grove, see 
Isai’ xxix. 17. ‘‘The predicate ‘garden’ is applied 
to this forest because it consists of choice trees” 
(Drechsler). [It rather resembles a carefully kept 
grove or orchard than an untrained forest.—W. G. 
§.] Both expressions are decisive in favor of the 
figurative acceptation of the passage, for we can- 
not suppose that there was a real “inn,” or ‘ rest- 
ing-place,” on the summit of Lebanon (Clericus, 
Vitringa, Rosenmiiller); in the first place, because 
there is no mention of any such thing, and again, 
hecause, if there had been, it would not have been 
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of any importance to Sennacherib. Moreover, 
“Resting-place” [literally “inn”] and * forest« 
grove” are in apposition, but a forest is not an inn, 
and ean only he calleda “resting-place” in so far ag 
it is a shady place fit to rest in, that is, in a figura- 
tive sense. ‘Lhere is, however, in both expressions 
a reference to the “Ilouse of the Forest of Leba- 
non” (lL Kings vii. 2; Isai. xxii. 8), which repre- 
sented the defensive military force (see 1 Kings 
vii., Maeg. on ver. 2, and Jfist. § 2), and which re- 
sembled a forest on account of its cedar columns, 
The full sense of ver, 23, therefore, which, because 
it affected Ilezekiah, is more detailed than ver. 24, 
which refers to Egypt, is this: I am putting an 
end to the kingdom of Judah with its capital, ita 
citadel, its kings, and its princes, and all its glory. 
[The figurative interpretation is adopted by all the 
commentators of note, but the above special appli- 
cation of the details of the verse to “Mount Zion,” 
the “King’s palace,” the ‘ House of the Forest of 
Lebanon,” the ‘Princes and Chief men,” &c., &e., 
suffers from the weakness which is inherent in 
every symbolical interpretation which is not directly 
suggested in the context. It is evident that the sym- 
| bolical explanations are forced and far-fetched, and, 
in the mouth of an Assyrian, inexplicable. - More- 
over, a careful examination of the other cases where 
Lebanon is used in a metaphor (Isai. xxxili. 9; xxxv. 
2; xxii. 6, 7, 23; Ezek. xvii. 3; Hab. ii. 17) shows 
that they differ essentially from this one. The 
simile is always formally introduced as such, and 
there is no evidence of any usage of language by 
which Lebanon was made to stand for the whole 
country as, for instance, ‘‘ Jerusalem” or ‘ Mount 
Zion” were used for the whole nation. The de- 
tails given in verse 23 form an exact description of 
the march of an army over Lebanon. Let us sup- 
pose fora moment that Sennacherib had actually 
entered Palestine from the north by passing over 
the mountain. He then boasts that by or with the 
whole host of his chariots, usually supposed to be 
fit only for travelling over a plain, he has even 
gone up to the top of the mountain; that le there 
cut down the largest and strongest trees (cypresses 
and cedars being the principal trees on Lebanon), in 
order to make a way for his army—these mighty 
trees, the pride of the mountain, making it difficult 
for an army to march through and preserve its 
order, had not availed to hinder him. He had 
hewn them down and cast them away. He had 
found a resting-place and encamped his army on 
the very summit of the mountain, in its choicest 
and most beautiful forest, which had proved for 
him a shelter and resting-place, not a hindrance, 
If we thus suppose that, as a fact, he had accom- 
plished this difficult military feat, it is seen that 
the details of this boast, which is put into hig 
mouth, fit well into the actual details of such an 
undertaking. We will not infer that he had accom- 
plished this feat, since no hint of it occurs any- 
where, but the accuracy of the details is very re- 
markable.. Ver, 24, on the other hand, is brief, 
and purely poetical. What are we to understand 
by pareching up rivers with the soles of one’s feet ? 
This rather corresponds to the nature of a bold en- 
terprise, as yet unaccomplished, than to the actual 
details of a feat already performed. The attempt 
to specify in detail the things referred to hy the 
separate objects in a bold poetic image or reference 
of this kind is always a failure. It only sketches 
in bold outline the thoughts, ambitions, aud inten 
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tions of Sennacherib, being based possibly on actu- 
al deeds which he had accomplished, and in this 
form it must be left. It is not a parable, but a 
poetic and boastful statement, in huge outline, of 
what was in his mind. Whether, as an actual fact, 
he had Jed his army over Lebanon or not, he makes 
use of such a feat as a general specimen of the 
kind of things he was capable of accomplishing. If 
he had not done something of that kind, Drechsler’s 
objection would have great force, that his boast 
would be ridiculous. That “ Lebanon” figures in 
this speech may be merely owing to the fact that 
a Jewish prophet puts it into the mouth of the 
Assyrian, and Sennacherib may somewhere else 
have passed with his army over a mountain which 
was supposed to be impassable. In short, then, it 
is a boast, founded probably on some feat which 
the Assyrians had accomplished, calling up in vivid 
figures their power to overcome hindrances sup- 
posed to be insurmountable, and setting forth the 
arrogance which these successes had inspired in 
them, which led them to think that no obstacles 
could stay them. Having passed mountains, they 
were ready to believe that they could parch up 
rivers. Then follows the rebuke that they had had 
all these successes only because they were fore- 
ordained instruments of God’s Providence, but 
that, when they had reached the limit of what he 
intended them to do, they could go no farther, and 
moreover that their arrogance in ascribing their 
suecess to their own power would call for punish- 
ment from Him.—W. G. 8.] 

In regard to the detailed exegesis we have yet 
to notice "2 puis aie literally: ‘* With chariot 


of my chariots,” 7. e, with my numberless chariots 
(cf. Nahum iii, 17, pat 3)3). According to Keil 


this is “more original;” according to Knobel 
it is ‘more choice, more difficult, and therefore 


preferable” to ‘235 pig oY “with the multitude 


of my chariots,” which we find in Isai. xxxvii. 24, 
and which the keri, many codices, and all the an- 
cient versions have in this place. We agree with 
Thenius in preferring the latter reading as the more 
natural one. The sense is the same in either case. 
Iwald translates: ‘By the simple march of my 
chariots,” but the point of importance here is not 
the uninterrupted onward march, but that chariots, 
which generally are only fit for level ground, are 
said to have passed over the highest mountains. 
Its summit, (.937., c Jer. vi. 22, where the 


Sept. has az’ éoyarov), literally, its outmost limit 
or boundary, Vulg. swmmiias. iby is decidedly 
to be preferred to pn, height (Isai. xxxvii. 24), for 


it is far more significant, and the idea of “height” 
is already expressed in 9957>).—I dig and drink, 
ver. 24. Ver. 23 refers to the subjugation of Pal- 
estine; ver. 24 to that of Mgypt. The digging 
does not refer to ‘the redigging of the wells and 
cisterns which had been filled up by the fleeing 
enemy” (Thenius), but to the work which is neces- 
sary to find water for a great army ina district where 
itis wanting. ‘Strange water” is ‘‘water which 
is not sprung from the soil of this nation” (Drechs- 
ler), not, water which belongs to others (Clericus : 
in alieno solo, quasi in meo, fodiam puteos). 7} is used 





as in Isai. xvii. 10. The word is wanting in the 





text of the parallel passage of Isaiah, but it ig 
very forcible. [This interpretation is not clear. 
It must mean either that Sennacherib’s army car- 
ried with it water from Assyria, which is not con- 
ceivable unless possibly for the king alone, or else, 
taking the verb as a distinct preterite, that r had 
drunk the waters of other nations than Judah, viz., 
of Assyria, and hence his strength. This latter hy- 
pothesis would not chime well with the next clause 
and is not acceptable. Clericus’ interpretation is 
better. The Assyrian boasts that he comes into 
foreign nations and digs for and drinks the water 
of their soil—makes use of their resources.—W. 
G.S.] On the other hand, where there is a super- 
abundance of water, as in Egypt, where the rivers 
assure the inhabitants an abundant supply, and, at 
the same time, form barriers to an invader (Nile 
and its arms, see Winer, &.-W.-B., I. s. 25), there 
he parches it up. With the sole of my foot, 
a strong hyperbole. 1t does not mean “under the 
footsteps of my countless army” (Knobel). [It 
seems to be a purely imaginative and poetic idea, 
with which no literal, corresponding, fact can be 
associated. It could only be applied to a deity, 
and then only by a poetic image, if the river should 
disappear by some extraordinary interposition. 
The king, in his self-assumption, asserts that he 
will, by some similar god-like power, which is not 
probably defined as to its mode of operation, even 
in his own mind, dispose of this hindrance when 


he meets it.—W. G. 8.] ND is the poetic name 
[7s , ‘the ‘land of distress’ (Angst- 


land), is a poetic metamorphosis of the Hebrew 
name of Egypt,” py, “ef. chap. xix. 6; Mi- 


for Heypt. 


cal vii. 12”? (Ewald).] 


canals of the Nile; Isai. xix. 6 compared with vii. 
V8 Ezek. xxix 33 ccex.) 12) Micah ‘iit 
like manner Claudian (De Bello Goth., V. 526) 
represents Alarich as boasting: Cwm cesserit om- 
nis Obsequiis natura meis? subsidere nostris. Sub 
pedibus montes, arescere vidimus amnes. Drechs- 
ler thinks that “the historical acceptation of ver. 
24 cannot be refuted,” but the notion of drying up 
the Nile with the soles of the feet is certainly fig- 
urative. [Ver. 24 certainly cannot be understood 
literally or historically, see above.] The Nile and 
its branches are to Keypt what the Lebanon and 
its cedars were to Palestine, viz., the fortification 
and protection of the country. Sennacherib exalts 
himself above both as if he were almighty: Where 
there is no water, there I know how to bring it 
out of the earth, and where a mass of water lies 
in my way, I can dry it up. 

Ver. 25. Hast thou not heard? Jehovah 
now answers Sennacherib’s insolent and arrogant 
boast (ver. 23 and 24) by a question, the form of 
which assumes that he must give an affirmative 
reply, as the most lively and sharpest form of re- 
buke (see the questions in Job xxxviil.): Thou 
speakest as if the greatness of thy might were thy . 
work, and all which thou hast done an achieve- 
ment of éky power. Know that J planned and 
ordained it thus of old, and that thou hast only 
executed my decrees, and been an instrument in 
my land, cf. Isai. vii. 20; x. 5; vi. 12 sq. The old 
commentators took ‘‘hear”’ in a literal sense as 
referring to the wonderful deeds of God in celiver- 
ing His people out of Egypt and bringing them te 
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Canaan, which, they think, were well known to 
Sennacherib; but the following ANN, ds, shows 


that that only is meant which had been accom- 
plished by the Assyrians. Hence others have 
imagined that there was a reference to proplietic 
oracles like Isai. vii. 20 sg. which had come to the 
ears of Sennacherib (¢f Jerem. xl. 1-15), but we 
may be sure that the prophet did not, in his oracle 
against the enemy, refer back to that declaration, 
which was pronounced against Israel. Still less 
ean we agree with Thenius that it refers to an 
inner hearing of the soul or conscience, or indeed 
to ‘‘ Assyrian oracles which were consulted before 
undertaking the expedition.” The question has 
rather this simple sense: If thou hast never heard 
it, them hear it now, and know that 1 planned and 
determined (literally, fashioned) it so (Isai. xxii. 
11). Vitrinea: Hventum hune in omni sua wepiord- 
ost preformasse in consilio mee providentio. piny 


is used here of time, as in Isai. xxii. 11; Dp 9" 


as in Isai. xxiii. 7; Micah vii. 20, ‘from ancient 
days.” MN) is generally translated: ‘‘ That thou 


mayest be for the destruction.” Keil and Drechs- 
ler: ‘That there may be fortified cities for’ de- 


struction,” as in the formula nym mn (Isai. v. 5; 


vi. 13; xliv. 15), 7. e, that strong cities may be to 
be destroyed. [Bahr, in his translation of the 
_text, follows the latter. The former is strictly 
grammatical and less constrained: Thou art to de- 
stroy, @. é., this is thy destiny, thou art an instru- 
ment for this work.—W. G. 8.]—Ver. 26 is close- 
ly connected with ver. 25. That the inhabitants 
fell down so powerless (literally: were short of 
hand, 7. ¢., powerless, Numb. xi. 23; Isai. 1]. 2), and 
made no resistance, was not the work of the As- 
syrians, but was foreordained by God. “The same 
images are used for sudden decay of power in Ps. 
xxxvil. 2; Isai. xl. 6. This series of metaphors 
forms a climax, The grass upon the roof is that 
which fades more quickly than that of the field, 
because it lacks soil (Ps. exxix. 6), The corn 
blasted in the germ is the corn which is blight- 
ed and withers away before the blade springs, so 
that at the very outset it has the germ of decay in 


itself. maw is much to be preferred to the less 
definite and more general mW, ground (Isai. 


xxxvii, 27).—Resting in peace, going out, and 
coming in (ver. 27) cover all the activity of a 
mam (Ps. exxi. 8; Deut. xxvili. 6; Ps. exxxix. 2). 
{See note 12 under Grammatical. ]|—Violent hate, 
Vitringa: Commotio furibunda, que ex tra nascitur 
superbiee mista (Isai. xxviii: 21). Arrogance, 
which comes from the feeling of security, Amos vi. 
1; Ps. exxiii. 4. The first figure in ver. 28 is taken 
from the taming of wild animals, the second from 
the controlling of restive horses (Kzek. xix. 4; 
xxix. 4; Isai. xxx. 28; Ps. xxxii. 9). There are 
two sculptures at Khorsabad which represent ‘a 
victorious king leading captives, who stand before 
him, by arops anda ring fastened in their lips” 
(Thenius). Dignum superbo supplicium, ut qui se 
supra hominem esse putat, ad morem bruti abjiciatur 
(Sanctius). By the way by which thou camest, 
7. €., with this purpose unaccomplished, without 
having reached thine object. 

Ver. 29. And this be the sign to thee. With 


‘that is, the first one. 





these words now, the prophet turns to Hezekiah. 


Tibi autem, Ezechia, hoc erit signum (Vulg.). ANN 
means in general, as Delitsch accurately observes 
(note on Isai. vil. 11), ‘‘a thing, an event, or an 
action, which is intended to serve as a pledge or 
proof of the devine certainty of another. Some- 
times it is a miracle, openly performed, striking th 
senses (Gen. iv. 8 sq.), sometimes it is a permanent 
symbol of what is to come (Isai. viii. 18; xx. 3), 
sometimes it consists in a prophecy of future 
events, which, whether they are natural or miracu- 
lous, are not to be foreseen by human wisdom, and 
therefore, when they occur, either reflect back- 
wards in proof of their own divine origin (Exod, ili. 
12), or furnish evidence of the divine certainty of 
others yet to come (Isai. xxxvii. 30; Jerem. xliv. 
29 sq.).” In the case before us the sign is no mira- 


cle (NAY; 1 Kings xiii. 3), but a natural event 


which serves to give assurance of the truth ofa 
prophecy (Keil). This sign is taken from agricul- 
ture, ‘‘since this was, at that time, the most im- 
portant interest of the people, and their attention 
might be expected for a sign which took this form” 


(Knobel). In the following declaration bisgs stands 


first with emphasis, an infinitive absolute, which 
‘ean stand concisely and emphatically for any 
tense or person of the verb which the context de- 
mands,” (Gesenius, Gramm. § 131, 4 b.). It is 
often understood here as an imperfect: One shall 
eat, %. €., people shall eat, or, ye shall eat (Drechs- 
ler, Keil, and others); or, as a present; One eats, 
z.e. Ye are eating (Umbreit, Delitsch, and others), 


and 737 is then translated, ‘ this current year.” 


But we have here three vears mentioned, of which 
the third is the first, which shall be a complete 
harvest-year, viz., on account of the withdrawal of 
the Assyrians, who shall leave the land which they 
have occupied onee more free. Ver. 35 shows 
distinetly that the Assyrian army perished before 
the third year after the prophet’s declaration, and 
Sennacherib’s retreat therefore followed before the 
third year. Observe especially, in ver. 35, the 
words: “that night.” (See notes below on these 
words.) Sennacherib, when he heard of Tirhaka’s 
advance, had withdrawn from Lachish to Libnah. 
From there he once more threateningly demanded 
the surrender of Jerusalem (vers. 8-10). How can 
we now understand that, from this point on, he re- 
mained in Palestine yet three years, without really 
laying siege to the city which he had so earnestly 
threatened? We are, therefore, compelled to take 
this inf. abs. in the sense of a perfect: edstis 
(Maurer, Gesenius, Thenius. @f Ewald, Lehrd. § 
240, a.; 302, ¢.). [Sixth Ed. In the seventh Ed. the 
subject is otherwise treated, and the inf. abs, is 
not represented as standing for any finite form, but 
as a pure and indefinite expression of the verbal 
notion, without giving it limitations of time or per- 
son. This is unquestionably correct. See § 328, 
b.—W. G.S.] AIwWR, in contrast with “the second” 
Ree 


and ‘the third” year, cannot, of course, refer to 
anything else than the year which precedes them, 
Tn this first year the Assy- 
rians had invaded the country, and had prevented 
the people from raising crops. In the second year 
they were still there, and the crops failed because 
they had devastated the country. In the third 
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year they retired, and therefore the land could 
be cultivated. In the first year they lived upon 
MDD , @.é., upon that which grew up from the leav- 


ings of the former crop, Levit. xxv. 5,11. Vitringa: 
Lx etymo valet accessorium, quod sponte nascitur post 
sementem ; a sort of after-growth from fruit of the 
previous crop which was accidentally dropped in 
gathering in the harvest. In the second year they 


lived upon WIND , a. @., “offshoots of the roots, 


which spring up in the second year after the plant- 
ing” (First); @itopvy (Aquila, Theodoret), In 
the fertile parts of Palestine, especially in the plain 
of Jezreel, on the highlands of Galilee, and else- 
where, the grains and cereals propagate themselves 
in abundance by the ripe ears whose super-abun- 
dance no one uses (cf. Schubert, Redse, ITT. s. 115, 
166. Ritter, Hrdkunde XVI. s. 283, 482, 693). 
Strabo (11. p. 502) makes a similar statement in re- 
gard to Albania, that the field which has been 
once sown bears, in many places, a double harvest, 
sometimes even three, the first one fiftyfold” 
(Keil on Levit. xxy. 6). And the third year sow, 
and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat their 
fruits. ‘The long series of imperatives makes a 
strong impression, especially in contrast with the 
indifference of the infin. absol. in the first hemi- 
stich’ (Drechsler). This interpretation of the 
oracle is the only one which gives just force to 


mix. The sign is not something which does not 
yet exist but is to come; it is something visible, 
physical, and present, which announces and gives 
a pledge of something invisible and future. The 
sense, therefore, is not: Ye shall from this time 
on, in the present year, eat the chance product of 
the uncultivated fields, and in the next, the fruit of 
the offshoots from the roots of the plants, and then, 
in the third, sow and reap—for that would not be 
a “sion” ;—but the sense is: So certainly as ye 
have lived one year on the chance produce, and oxe 
year on after-growth, just so certainly shall ye sow 
and reap in the third year; that is to say: the land 
will be delivered from the Assyrians, and free for 
you to cultivate (¢f Hos. vi. 2). [Clearly this, 
when it should come to pass, would not be any 
“sien ” that something, viz., the retreat of the As- 
syrians, should yeé come to pass. In the nature of 
things the Assyrians must depart before the Jews 
would venture into the fields. We might as well 
say: The clouds shall be dispelled, and the sign 
of it shall be that the sun shall-shine. The inter- 
pretation of the passage given above is correct, but 
the “sign” cannot be understood to mean that, 
when this thing should coine to pass according to 
the prophecy, it should be a pledge that another 
thing, which the prophet had also foretold, should 
yet come to pass. It can only mean that when 
the Jews should once more find themselves at 
work in the fields, where they had not been for 
two years, this should be a sign, proof, and re- 
minder to them that they had been delivered, by 
divine interposition, from a great national calamity. 
It is a sign which is of the nature of a symptom, or 
index—_W. G. 8.] The interpretation which is 
given by many of the old expositors admits, on ac- 
count of ver. 35, that the retreat of Sennacherib 
took place in the year in which the prophet de- 


livered this oracle, but it takes the intinitive Yon 





peratives, and then assumes that the “first” year, 
the one in which Sennacherib retreated, was a Sub- 
bath-year, in which, under any circumstances, ac: 
cording to the Mosaic law, the people neither sowed 
nor reaped, but lived on the second. spontanecua 
grovvth (Levit. xxv. 5), and that a Jubilee-year fol- 
lowed next after this, in which likewise there waa 
no sowing or reaping (Levit. xxv. 11), so that two 
harvests in succession were passed over. But the 


simple fact that 5}5»¢ is an infinitive forbids us to 


take it as an imperative, and, even if we assume 
that the Sabbath-years and Jubilee-years were, at 
that time, regularly observed, yet there is no hint 
in Levit. xxv. that the Jubilee-year followed imme- 
diately after .a fSabbath-year. But still farther, 
who can prove, since every hint of it is wanting in 
the text, that just at that time a Sabbath-year and 
a Jubilee-year followed successively ? Others have, 
therefore, given up the Jubilee-year and have sup- 
posed that only the spontaneous product of the 
fields was eaten in the first year, because the 
country had been devastated by the Assyrians, but 
that the second year was a Sabbath-year. Yet 
even this cannot be accepted, for the intent of the 
“sion” js not that they, trusting in Jehovah, 
should for still another year have food to eat, al- 
though they did not sow or reap, but that Sennach- 
erib should retreat, the land should be delivered 
from him, and that too at once, not after three 
years. We cannot, therefore, agree with Ewald 
(Proph. des Alt. Bundes, 1. s. 299 sq.) whom Um- 
breit follows, when he says: “ As, after the year 
in which, according to the Law, the ground lay fal- 
low, yet another year was to be spent without 
raising crops, in order to restore the land to its 
original condition, a figure which evidently (?) 
floated before the mind of the prophet here, so he 
apprehended (?) that, in this far more important 
case, still a second year must pass withont field- 
labor, in which they must eat the spontaneous 
product of the ground, until, after the extirpation 
of all that was unsound and corrupt in the State, a 
small company of purified men should commence, 
in the third year, a new and prosperous existence, 
and the messianic time should begin, taking its 
rise in Zion.” There is no reference to the Sab- 
bath, or Jubilee, year in the entire passage, and no 
such reference can ever be established from the 


mere fact that MDD occurs also in Levit. xxv. 5 


and 11. Neither can we agree that Drechsler’s 
explanation (s. 184) is * very simple.” According 
to him there was left in Judah at that time only a 
greatly diminished population, which could not at 
onee undertake the cultivation of the fields, so 
that it was not until after three years that the reg- 
ular cultivation of the soil was reéstablished. If 
there was only “asmall remnant” of the popu. 
lation remaining. then they did not reqnire much. 
They could cultivate enough soil to produce what 


they needed, and did not need to live on mdD, 
much less on tp. These interpretations are 


all more or less forced, and they all fall to the 
ground as soon as we no longer insist upon taking 


the infin. absol. Soy as an imperfect or an impera: 


tive. 
Ver. 30. And the remnant of the house of 


as an imperative on accouat of the following im-| Judah that is left. Starting now rrom the refer 
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ence to the growth of the crops, the prophet goes 
on to matters of higher importance, and takes up 
that which is the chief theme of his prophecies in 
all their diverse phases (Schmieder), viz., that God, 
although he inflicts fierce judgments upon His peo- 
ple for their apostasy, nevertheless will not allow 
them to perish utterly, but will preserve a remnant 
which has escaped or been delivered,‘ a holy seed,” 
and that from the midst of this the Messiah shall at 
ast arise (Isai. vii. 3; x. 20; iv, 2; vii 13; ef 1 


ity 
Kings xix. 18). The repeated expressions nova, 
MINwW), and nvaNw, in vers. 80 and 31, refer to this 


idea. The Assyrian invasion, like that of Ephraim 
and Syria (Isai. vii; 2 Kings xvi. 5), was a divine 
judgment upon Judah, but the prophet says that 
the nation shall not perish under it. A remnant 


(mw, ver. 31, refers back to MN Nin in Heze- 


kiah’s prayer, ver. 4) shall still remain, and a shail 
add roots (75D), that is, it shall go on to develop 


new roots, and shall win firmer hold (Thenius); ¢/. 
Isai, xi. 11; xxvii. 6—For, from Jerusalem, &c., 
ver. 31, 72. ¢., it is the determination of God, adopted 
of old, that from Jerusalem, which now is so much 
distressed and apparently lost, salvation and re- 
demption shall go forth (Isai. ii. 3). Jerusalem and 
Mt. Zion form the centre of the theocracy, or king- 
dom of God. “The Assyrian chastisement will, 
therefore, be a purification of the nation. It will 
not result in its destruction. That judgment was, 
therefore, a prototype of all the others which be- 
fell the kingdom of God in later times, out of 
which the election of grace is developed (Rom, xi. 
5) in more and more glorious form (Von Gerlach). 
The only ground for what is said in vers. 29 to 31 
is the zeal of Jehovah, 7. e¢, His zealous and 
faitlifullove to His people (Zach. i. 14). The same 
concluding words follow the oracle, Isai. ix. 1-6, 
and they show that the passage before us is also, 
at least indirectly, messianic.—Therefore, thus 


saith the Eternal. 195 gathers up the substance 


of all which precedes. The first of the four mem- 
bers of the verse, He shall not come, contains 
the principal idea. The three others “are nothing 
but a development of this one, intended to surround 
it here, at the close, with all possible emphasis” 
(Dtechsler). At the same time they forma climax: 
So far from coming into the city, he shall not even 
discharge his missiles against it, or form an assault 
against it, or even build tip a wall to besiege it. 
DIP in the piel means to advance. ‘‘ The reference 


is to an assault with shields held out in front” 
(Thenius).  Q/. Ps. xviii. 5, 18; lix. 10.  Iastead 


of FD ND", in ver. 33, we find in Tsai. xxxvii. 34: 
ov 2 
ma Na, which is unquestionably the correct read- 


ing. 


fect. 


the second 2). That which has been already said 


All the old translations here present the per- 
The other reading seems to have arisen from 


in vers. 28 and 32 is here repeated in order to em- 
phasize the promise—For mine own sake, ‘as 
Hezekiah had prayed, ver. 20, and for the sake of 
David, my servant, i. ¢., for the sake of the prom- 
ise given to David, 2 Sam. vii.” (Drechsler), ¢f 1 
Kings xi. 13; xv. 4. 

Ver. 35. And it came to pass that night. 





According to Thenius, vers. 35-37 are “ evidently 
borrowed from a different source from that of xviii, 
13—xix. 34, and xx. 1-19.” In the original docu- 
ment of vers. 35-37 he thinks that the words: ‘It 
came to pass in that night,” referred to something 
which had been narrated immediately before and 
which is not mentioned here. Delitsch also be- 
lieves that there is a gap between vers. 34 and 35, 
for, according to ver. 29, there was to be yet a full 
year of distress between the prophecy and the ful- 
filment, during which agriculture would be neg- 
lected.” This consideration loses its force under 
our interpretation of ver. 29. The narrator un- 
doubtedly means to say in vers. 35-37 that the 
prophecy which reaches its climax in vers. 32-34, 
was fulfilled at once, and not after the lapse of 
years. This point was of especial importance to 
him, and we have no reason to interpret ver. 35- 
37 according to ver. 29; rather, on the contrary, 
ver. 29 according to vers. 35-37. Further, when 
we consider that both narratives [the one here and 
that in Isaiah] were constructed independently of 
one another from the same source (see the Pre- 
lin. Remarks), aud that in both, vers. 35-37 fol- 
low immediately upon ver. 34, we must infer 
that the same was the case also in their common 
source. There is, therefore, no room to assume 
the existence of another source in which that was 
supplied which is here supposed to be left out.— 


The words: S70 m3 7 are generally under- 


stood in the sense of ea ipsa nocte, t. e., in the night 
following the day on which Isaiah foretold the re- 
treat of the Assyrians. On the contrary Delitsch 
thinks that ‘‘it can only mean (if, indeed, it is not 
amere careless interpolation), ¢lla nocte, referring 
to ver. 32 sq., (v7. e, the night in which the As- 
syrians sat down to besiege Jerusalem).” The Rab- 
bis (@uemara Sanhedr, iii. 26), and Josephus (cata 
THY TpoTyY THe TodtopKiacg voKTa) thus understood 
it. But the text does not anywhere say or imply 
that Sennacherib hud advanced with his whole 
army from Libnah to Jerusalem, and that he stood 
before it ready to besiege it. [This is trne, but 
does not meet Delitsch’s hypothesis, which is that 
a year is to elapse before the Assyrian would com- 
mence the formal siege of Jerusalem, and that 
“that night” refers to the first night of this siege. 
Such an hypothesis, removes the difficulty, but does 
not seem to be a natural interpretation of the 
words.—W. G.S.] The Vulg. translates: Factum 
est igitur, in nocte tlla venit angelus. Menochius 
takes this to be emphatic for: in celebri alla nocte, 
viz., in the one in which the destruction of the As- 
syrian army took place. It is very noticeable that 
the words in question ere wanting in the narrative 
in Isaiah, although that account is in other respects 
here identical with the one in Kings, and that ver. 
Also the Sept. ver- 


sion of the verse before us omits N37 and reads 


simply: Kat éyévero vuxtéc. Now, although the 
statement is no thoughtless interpolation, and still 
less, as Knobel thinks, “manufactured” out of 
Isai. xvii. 14, yet it would never have been passed 
over in Isaiah’s narrative, if it had been essential, 
or if the chief emphasis lay upon it. The inter- 
pretation ea ipsa nocte does not, therefore, seem to 
be absolutely necessary. The main point is, what 
is common to both narratives, that there was no 
delay in the fulfilment of the prophecy. It was 
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not years—for instance, three years—before it was 
fulfilled—The angel of the Lord ‘is the same 


one who, as mnwan, smote the first-born in 


Egypt (Ex. xii. 29 compared with vers. 12 and 13), 
and who inflicted the pestilence after the census 
under David (2 Sam. xxiv. 15 sg.). The latter pas- 
sage suggests that the slaughter of the Assyrians 
was accomplished by a pestilence” (Keil). Jose- 
phus (Antig. x. 1, 5,) declares outright: tod eod 
oyun évoxipbavtoc avrod TH oTpatw vécorv, The 
interpretations which assume that.there was a battle 
with Tirhaka, or an earthquake with lightning, or 
a poisonous simoom, are all untenable. The greatly 
abbreviated account in Chronicles states, instead 
of giving the definite number of the slain (185,000), 
that the angel ‘cut off all the mighty men of valor 
and the leaders and captains in the camp of the 
king of Assyria” (2 Chron. xxxii. 21). This does 
not mean that “only” those persons were killed 
(Thenius), but that even these, the real supporters 
and the flower of the Assyrian power, fell. In the 
camp. We are not told where this was at that 
time. It is most natural to suppose that it was 
where Rab-shakeh found it on his return, viz., be- 
fore Libnah (ver. 8), whither Sennacherib had re- 
treated from Lachish. 1t was not, therefore, as 
has been said, before Jerusalem ; neither was it in 
‘‘the pestilential country of Egypt” (Thenius), for 
Sennacherib sent the letter to Hezekiah, not from 
there, but from Libnah (vers. 8-10).—And when 
they arose early in the morning, &c. The word 


7p22, which occurs also in Isai. xxxvii. 36, pre- 


supposes the previous reference to “that night,” 
which is not there mentioned. Those who were 
spared, whose number cannot have been large, 
arose as usual early in the morning and found 


corpses everywhere. “If O°n% is regarded as an 


attribute it is very flat and superfluous, but as an 
apposition it gives emphasis” (Drechsler). It was 
a cause of great trouble to the old expositors that 
Sennacherib was not among the slain. It is not 
necessary to suppose that he chanced just then to 
be outside the camp. Death of a still harder kind 
was destined to befall him (see verse 7), but the 
arrogant man was first to suffer the humiliation 
that his entire force in which he trusted was to be 
destroyed, and he was to march home in shame and 
disgrace (ver. 21). “The heaping up of the verbs: 
he departed, and went, and returned, expresses 
the hastiness of his retreat” (Keil). ‘this retreat 
cannot, therefore, have becn delayed until the third 
year after Isaiah’s prophecy, any more than the 
pestilence which occasioned it. Sennacherib dwelt 
in Nineveh. “The object of these words is to 
emphasize the fact that he did not, from this time 
forward, undertake any assault upon Judah” 
(Drechsler). On Nineveh, the capital and resi- 
dence of the kings of Assyria, see Winer, /?.- W.-B. 
‘Il. s, 158 sy. Nisroch is probably the name of the 
chief Assyrian divinity, which is represented on 
the Assyrian monuments in human form with 
double wings and an eagle's head. See Keil on 
the place and Miller in Herzog’s Realencyc. X. s. 
353. [The rank of Nisroch in the pantheon is not 
yet determined, Ie was also called Shalman. He 
was ‘king of fluids.” He ‘ presided over the course 
of luman destiny.” Hence marriages were placed 
under his care (Lenormant).] Adrammelech is the 


|name of a divinity. 





_— 


[See the bracketed note on 
chap. xvii. 31.] It was a very wide-spread custom 
that princes bore the names of divinities (Gesenius 
on Isai. vii. 6). Sharezer is probably also the name 
of a divinity. It issaid to mean ‘ Prince of Fire.” 
[His full name was Asshur-sarossor = “ Asshur 
protects the king.”] The murder of Sennacherib 
by his sons is mentioned in Tobias i. 21, and also 
by Berosus, who, however, only mentions one son 
(Euseb. Chron. Armen. i. p. 43). The land of Ara- 
rat is, according to Jerome on Isai. xxxvii.: Regio 
in Armenia campestris per quam Araxes fluit. It 
forms, according to Moses of Chorene, the middle 
portion of the Armenian high land. sar-haddon, 
Kzra iv. 2, called by Josephus ’Accapaydddac, is 
mentioned by Berosus’also as the successor of 
Sennacherib. The questions whether he ruled 
during his father’s life-time as viceroy of Babylon, 
and whether Nergilus reigned before him, do not 
here demand our attention. See Niebuhr, Geschichte 
Assur. s. 361. It is not by any means free from 
doubt that Sennacherib lived nine years after his 
retreat, before his assassination, as the Assyrian 
inscriptions are asserted to show. ‘“ Accordingly, 
when Hitzig declares that the mention of Senna- 
cherib’s assassination bears witness against Isaiah’s 
authorship of this historical passage, he has at least 
no ground in the chronology for this assertion, for 
it is more than possible, it is very probable, that 
Isaiah lived into the reign of Manasseh” (De- 
litsch). [See the Supplem. Note at the end of this 
section. ] 

APPENDIX.—It remains still to consider the oft- 
debated question, whether and when the expedition of 
Sennacherib against Eyypt took place. It is certain 
according to ver. 24 that Sennacherib had the in- 
tention of marching against Egypt. It is not, 
however, asserted, in the biblical documents at 
least, that he ever carried out this intention. On 
the contrary, Herodotus gives (II. 141) the aceount 
which he received from the Egyptian priests, that 
Sennacherib advanced against Neypt as far as Pe- 
lusium, in the days of the Tanitic king Sethon, a 


priest of Vulcan. (Pelusium is the jp of Ezek. 


xxx. 15. “Tt lay at the mouth of the eastern branch 
of the Nile, twenty stadia from the Mediterranean, 
in the midst of marshes and morasses. Partly on 
account of this position and partly on account of 
its strong walls, it was the key to Keypt, of which 
every invading army whicli came from the Kast 
must seek to get possession. All the conquerors 
who invaded Neypt from this side stopped at Pe- 
lusium and besieged it.” Winer, /2.- W.-B. II. s. 469.) 
They added that, at the prayer of this priest to the 
God for deliverance out of danger, field-mice (uv¢ 
apovpaiovc) came by night and gnawed the quivers, 
the bows, and the straps of the shields, so that 
the army whose weapons had thus been made use- 
less, was obliged to flee, and many fell; and that, 
on this account, there was, in the temple of Vul- 
ean, a stone image of this priest-king, having in 
the hand a mouse, and bearing the inscription: & 
éué Tue dpedv evosBic Zorw. Josephus (Antiq. x. 1, 
1-5), referring expressly to Herodotus, narrates 
that Sennacherib undertook an expedition against 
Keypt and Mthiopia, but that dvawapror rie ext Toirg 
Alyurtioug éextBovagc, he returned leaving his ob- 
ject unaccomplished, because the siege of Pelusi- 
um had cost him a great deal of time, and because 
he had heard that the king of Ethiopia was ad: 


‘ 
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vancing with a very strong army to the relief of 
the Keyptians. Furthermore, Josephus adds that 
the Chaldean historian Berosus also states that 
Sennacherib waoy émeotpatevoaro Ti) ’Aoiu Kai 77) 
Aiyit7y. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that 
though the Assyrian army did not dry up the rivers 
of Keypt (ver. 24), yet it advanced to the frontier. 
But now we come to the far more difficult question, 
at what point of time did this take place? The 
least probable reply is that it fell between vers. 34 
and 35 (Sanctius, Knobel), and that the historian 
pives no account of it after ver. 34, because it did 
not affect Judah, but simply mentions the destruc- 
tion of the army in vers. 35 and 36 without men- 
tioning whether it took place in Judah or in Kgypt. 
But it is ineredible that Sennacherib, for whom it 
was of the utmost importance (chap. xviii. 17 sq. ; 
xix. 9, sq.) to get possession of Jerusalem, should 
have given up the effort to capture it without put- 
ting any of his threats into execution, and should 
have marched on against Egypt, leaving in his rear 
this city which was favorably disposed towards 
his enemies (chap. xviii. 21). His backward moye- 
ment from Lachish to Libnah (ver. 8) shows that 
le was no longer pursuing his advance against 
Egypt. Ewald (Gesch. Zsr. III. s. 630 sq.) proposes 
another hypothesis. He sets the expedition against 
Egypt before all which is narrated from xviii. 13 
on. He suggests that Sennacherib marched into 
Keypt, by the ordinary way, by Pelusium; that he 
was there arrested and turned back by some ex- 
traordinary calamity to which Herodotus’ story 
refers; that he then fell upon Judah with a greatly 
superior power, and that at this point in the course 
of events xviii. 13-xix. 37 comes in. But this 
hypothesis also is untenable, for, according to it, 


mby in chap. xviii. 13 must refer to a march of 


Sennacherib “from South to North,” from Egypt 
towards Judah; but it cannot have any different 
meaning in ver. 13 from what it has in ver. 9, and 
there it is used of a march from Assyria to Judah, 
that is, from North to South. It is used in the 
same way in chap. xvi. 7 in regard to Tiglath Pile- 
ser’s expedition, and in chap. xvii. 3 and 5 in re- 
gard to Shalmaneser’s. Moreover, it would be very 
astonishing, if the biblical narrative did not men- 
tion the march against Keypt with a single word, 
but only mentioned the retreat from there; for 
Sennacherib must have gone through Judah in 
order to reach Keypt, and Judah was hostile to 
him and friendly to Egypt. If, however, ver. 13 
is to be understood as referring to the advance of 
the army, then vers. 14-16 must refer to the same 
and not to the retreat. Finally, Josephus pro- 
poses a third hypothesis. According to him, Sen- 
nacherib devastated Judah, but on the receipt of 
gifts from Hezekiah, withdrew, and advanced with 
his whole army against Egypt. Contrary to lis 
agreement, under which the tribute was paid, he 
left Rab-shakeh and Tartan behind («a7éAce) that 
they might destroy Jerusalem. When, however, 
he found, after a long siege, that he could not take 
Pelusium, and when he heard of Tirhakah’s ad- 
vance, he suddenly decided to return to Assyria; 
brootpéwac 0 6 LevayhptBo¢ ard To Tov Alyurtiov 
moréuov elg Ta TepooddAua xarédaBev éxet THY b7d 
TO oTparnyy ‘Papacy dbvauvy Tov Oxsvd AocpuKyv 
évoktpavtoc avTov TO oTpAaTW V6dOr, KATA TY TPOTAY 
THe TodopKiag viKra, StadVeipovTar puprades OKTw- 
Kaidexa Kat mevrakioxinéo .... deloag rept TH 
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oTpaTy Twavti devyet pera THC AoA Ovvdpeuc¢ el¢ 
THY avtov Bacdeiay sic THY Nivov. There is but 
slight objection to this hypothesis. .On the whole 
it is the most probable of all, Hezekiah became 
king in the year 727 B.c. In his fourteenth year 
(chap. xviii. 13) Sennacherib made this expedition, 
and sought to get possession of all the fortitied 
towns in Judah. This was in the year 714. In 
713 he marched against Heypt, leaving Rab-shakeh 
in Judah. In 712 he was once more before Lachish 
and Libnah, and, after his overthrow by the pesti- 
lence, he retreated to Assyria. This accords with 
chap. xix. 29, according to our interpretation of it. 
On the contrary, according to chap. xix. 7-9, Sen- 
nacherib appears to have heard of Tirhakah’s ad- 
vance, not when he was before Pelusium, but 
when he was once more before Libnah. That he 
boasted as he does in vers. 23 and 24, even after 
his retreat from Egypt, is not astonishing in the 
case of such a haughty king. Possibly he had 
drained off or dried up a few swamps in the neigh- 
borhood of Pelusium. There can be no more 
truth in Herodotus’ story which he obtained from 
the priests than possibly this, that Sennacherib 
besieged Pelusium, but returned without having 
taken it. The rest, of course, is parely mythical. 
A mouse was the hieroglyph for devastation and 
destruction (Horapoll. J/erogl. i. 50); the inhabi- 
tants of Troas worshipped mice, 672 Tag vevpag Tov 
roAepiov dvétpayov TéEwv ; also, the symbol of Mars 
was a mouse (Balir, Merodot. Mus. i. p. 641). It 
may well be that Sennacherib was impelled by 
some natural occurrence to desist from the siege 
of Pelusinum and to turn back, and this may have 
occasioned the story about the mice. If there had 
not been some event of the kind, he certainly 
would have advanced further than the frontier. 
The army cannot, however, lave been rendered 
destitute of weapons (yvpvot OxAwy) at Pelusium, or 
it could not have carried on war in Judah on its 
return. According to all this it can hardly be 
doubted that it is one and the same expedition of 
Sennacherib which is mentioned by Herodotus and 
by the Scriptures, nevertheless the-further suppo- 
sition which is commonly adopted, that the event 
mentioned in ver. 35 is the same one which Hero- 
dotus narrates, though under a mythical form 
(Biihr, 7. c. p. 881), does not seem to us to be cor- 
rect. That event took place in Judah, this one be- 
fore Pelusium, and it is very improbable that the 
Egyptian priests should have made a myth out of 
an event which took place in another country, and 
did not immediately affect them, and should have 
commemorated it by a statue. We cannot deter- 
mine definitely what the event was which oecurred 
before Pelusium, but we must assume that it was 
a very striking and important one which influenced 
the haughty king to give up his plan and return 
to Assyria. In like manner, when he stood in Ju- 
dah once more with lis army of 185,000 men, and 
there assumed such a haughty; bearing, some 
weighty incident must have occurred which deter- 
mined him to hasten his flight. 

[There is no reasonable ground for finding two 
distinct events in these two accounts, and without 
reasonable ground we cannot assume that two dis- 
tinct calamities befell Sennacherib which were of 
sucha character that they were regarded as divine 
interpositions. Pelusium was on the frontier, and 
it is not at all remarkable that an event which hap- 
pened there, or even at Libnah, immediately after 
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Sennacherib had retreated from Pelusium, showd 
figure in the history of both Judah and Kgypt. 
Neither is it astonishing that the traditional ac- 
count of the event should wear a mythical color ; 
on the contrary, such events always take on myth- 
ical features. The biblical account is more origi- 
nal and direct, and is older than that of Herodotus, 
but it certainly refers to tle same event.—W. G.S. ] 

Ilowever the fact may be in regard to this 
point, the story of Herodotus, which, as Delitsch 
says, “depends upon a hearsay tradition of lower 
Keypt,” and which therefore appears as ‘a suspi- 
cious imitation of the biblical story,” cannot be 
put on the same footing with the scriptural ac- 
count, much less be used to correct it. 

[SurrLementARY Nore on the references to 
contemporaneous history in chaps. xviii. and xix. 
(See similar notes on the preceding chapters.) In 
the note on chap. xvii. we gave a summary of thie 
Assyrian history, so faras it bears upon the his- 
tory of the Northern Kingdom, especially upon the 
recolonization of Samaria by Sargon, Sennacherib, 
and Msarhaddon. ‘This led us to notice some of 
the conquests of those kings, and so to observe the 
nationalities of the new population. We have now 
to go over the same reigns so far as they bear upon 
the history of Judah. Here also the Assyrian in- 
scriptions offer us invaluable information for en- 
larging and correcting our knowledge of the bibli- 
eal history. 

It might at first seem strange that the histori- 
eal books of the Bible contain no mention of Sar- 
gon. We find that he was really king of Assyria 
when Samaria fell; that be subdued a revolt in 
Samaria a few years later; that he was the king 
who introduced a large part of the new population 
into Samaria; that he conducted two very impor- 
tant campaigns in Philistia, in both of which he 
came into conflict with Egypt, and in one of which 
he won the battle of Raphia, one of the great bat- 
tles of Assyrian history. It is impossible that this 
all should have come to pass without exciting the 
attention and interest of the inhabitants of Judah. 
The author of the Book of Kings seems, however, 
to have so construed his task, that he did not con- 
sider himself called upon to notice campaigns of 
the Assyrians which never actually touched, or 
directly threatened, Judah. Isaiah (chap. xx.) 
mentions Sargon and his attack upon Ashdod rather 
in the way of a chronological date; but his refer- 
enee shows that this expedition of the Assyrian 
king (or of his Tartan, commander-in-chief) formed 
an important event, and fixed a date for the Jews. 
Sargon was assassinated (it is not known by whom), 
in August, 704. 

Sennacherib, son of Sargon, sueceeded. We 
now possess very full accounts of his reign. These 
Assyrian statements and the biblical narrative of 
the conflict of Hezekiah and Sennacherib are in 
full accord so far as they go; but in the attempt 
to harmonize the details we meet with some diffi- 
culty, not from their inconsistency, but from their 
defectiveness. Lenormant and Rawlinson do not 
agree in their accounts of this section of the his- 
tory. Rawlinson thinks that Sargon made or sent 
two separate expeditions into Judah; Lenormant 
thinks that the whole story belongs to one cam- 
paign. The chief argument against the theory of two 
separate campaigns is that ouly one is mentioned in 
the inscription, although, according to the usage of 
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the inscriptions, the campaigns are always cila- 
logued in their consecutive order, so that, if there 
was one against Judah, then one against Babylon, 
and then another against Judah, we should expect 
them to be so catalogued... Rawlinson’s account 
makes a very clear and satisfactory narrative (see 
“Five Great Monarchies” II, 431-443 2d Kd, 
161-168), but the usage of the inscriptions is so 
constant that we seem compelled to follow the 
theory of one campaign. 

On the death of Sargon (704), Hezekiah re- 
volted (xviii. 7) together with the kings of Phoeni- 
cia, Philistia, Ammon, Moab, and Kdom. They 
had also sympathy and encouragement from Sha- 
batok (Sabacon II., the Sethos of Herodotus, son 
of Sabacon I., the So of the Bible), king of Kgypt. 
It was not until Sennacherib’s third year that he 
turned his attention to this revolt. An inseription 
on a cylinder in the British Museum reads thus: 

“In my third campaign I marched towards 
Syria.” He swept down through Phoenicia and 
Philistia, crushing all opposition. “The rulers . . 
of Kkron” (Lenormant reads Migron, ef. Isaia. x. 
28) ‘had betrayed the king, Padi, who was in- 
spired by friendship and zeal for Assyria, and had 
given him up bound in chains of iron to Hezekiah 
of Judah.” The Neyptians came against Senna- 
cherib and a battle ensued near Hltekon (Jos. xv. 
59), in which the Assyrians won a great victory 
which ranked with that of Raphia in their annals. 
Sennacherib then took Kkron. He executed ven- 
geance on the anti-Assyrian party. “I brought 
Padi, their king, out of Jerusalem, and restored 
him to the throne of his royalty.” (This is the 
point at which the biblical narrative begins. The 
statement ‘in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah” 
(xviii. 13) has thus far proved irreconcilable with 
the inscriptions. Itwas the year 700. Rawlinson 
proposes to read ‘twenty-seventh” for ‘ four- 
teenth.”) ‘But Hezekiah, king of Judah, did not, 
submit. There were forty-four walled towns and 
an infinite number of villages that I fought against, 
humbling their pride and braving their anger. By 
means of battles, fire, massacre, and siege opera- 
tions, I took them, I occupied them. 1 brought 
out 200,150 persons, great and small, men and 
women, Jiorses, asses, mules, camels, oxen, and 
sheep without number, and earried thei off ag 
booty. As for himself I shut him up in Jerusa- 
lem, the city of his power, like a bird in its cage. 
I invested and blockaded the fortresses round 
about it. Those who came out of the great gate 
of the city were seized and made prisoners. I 
separated the cities I had plundered from his coun- 
try, and gave them to Mitenti, king of Ashdod, to 
Padi, king of Kkron, to Ishmabaal, king of Gaza. 

“Then the fear of my majesty terrified this 
Hezekiah king of Judah, He sent away the 
watclimen and guards whom he had assembled for 
the defence of Jerusalem, He sent messengers 
to me at Nineveh, the seat of my sovereignty, 
with 30 talents of gold and 400 (300?) taleuts of 
silver, metals, rubies, pearls, great carbuncles, 
seats covered with skins, thrones ornamented with 
leather, amber, seal skins, sandal wood, and ebony, 
the contents of his treasury, as well as his daugh- 
ters, the women of his palace, his male and female 
slaves. He sent an ambassador to present this 
tribute and to make his submission” (Lenorn ant). 

Thus the inscription omits all mention of the 
disaster which befell the Assyrians in this came 
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paign, and which the Jewish and HKgyptian tradi- 
tions concur in affirming. There is no mention of 
the siege of Lachish, although that siege is repre- 
sented on a bas-relief in the British Museum (Le- 
normant). This want of candor is not very aston- 
ishing, but it serves to show us that the account 
in the inscription lays stress upon the flattering 
circumstances and slurs over the disasters of the 
campaign. 

Now let us interweave this with the biblical 
story. Chap. xviii. 13 is a parallel description of 
Sennacheril’s devastations in the open country. 
The idea of the character of the campaign which 
we get from this verse is exactly that which the 
inscription offers in detail. Hezekiah was shut up 
in Jerusalem, and the enemy ravaged the country 
and destroyed the small towns at will. Hezekiah 
sent to sue for peace. He met with certain de- 
mands and he sent certain offerings. Yet in ver. 
17 we find, when we expect to hear of peace, that 
an army was sent against him. The only explana- 
tion which suggests itself is that the offerings 
which he sent did not satisfy the Assyrian de- 
mand. Probably Sennacherib did not desire to 
make peace with Judah, but to get possession of 
Jerusalem, which he dared not leave behind him 
whien he advanced into Egypt. Hezekiah desired 
to create the impression, by tearing off the decora- 
tions of the temple, that his resources were ex- 
hausted, thoueh we find that he was able to make 
a boastful display of his treasures to the Babylo- 
nians, a year afterwards. Perhaps he did not 
send the full amount demanded by the Assyrian, 
pleading inability, and sending these decorations 
stripped from the temple as a proof that he had no 
further treasures. This gave Sennacherib an ex- 
cuse for persisting in hostility. Rawlinson is led 
by this difficulty to suppose that Hezekiah paid 
the full amount demanded, and secured a respite. 
Three years later (698) Sennacherib came again, 
besieged Lachish, and sent the three great officers. 
Then there would be a gap of three years between 
vers. 16 and 17. With our present information it 
is impossible to decide definitely between these 
theories. During the siege of Lachish, whether it 
was in the campaign referred to in vers. 13-16 or 
in a later one, Sennacherib sent a detachment of 
his army to besiege Jerusalem, or rather, if possible, 
to secure its surrender, for it was of the highest 
importance for him to finish the reduction of the 
few strongholds which still held out in Judah and 
Philistia, so that he might push on against Keypt, 
before tliat nation recovered from the blow which 
he had already inflicted. Hence the parley of the 
three chief-men on each side. Hncouraged by 
Tsaiah, Hezekiah sent a refusal. On the return of 
the three Assyrians they found that Sennacherib 
was besieging Libnah, having taken Lachish. 
(Bihr, in the text of the Comm. above, assumes 
that Sennacherib had suttered a cheek at Lachish. 
The only ground for this is the belief that Libnah 
was north of Lachish, so that going from the lat- 
ter to the former was a “retreat.” The situation 
of Libnah, however, is so very uncertain, that this 
assumption rests ona slender support. There is 
no hint of any disaster to Sennachierib in this cam- 
paign until the great one recorded in vers. 35 sq. 
This seems to have interrupted him in the full tide 
of success.) The success which he had won, and 
the news that Tirhakah was coming with a new 

_ foree of Egyptians, made Sennacheril more impa- 
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tient than ever to finish the conquest of Jerusalem 
and Libnah. ‘Tirhakah is called king of Kthiopia. 
The dynasty to which he belonged (the XXVth) 
was a dynasty of Ethiopians. He was the son of 
Sabacon II. mentioned above, and grandson of Sas 
bacon I., called in the Bible, So, He seems to 
have been, at this time, crown-prince (Lenormant), 
He raised a new army to try to retrieve the disas- 
ter of Eltekon. Under these cireumstaneces Sen- 
nacherib sent messengers once more to Ilezekiah 
to demand a surrender, warning him to make 
terms while he could, and not to incur the total de- 
struction which had befallen those who stubbornly 
resisted the Assyrian power. This was again re- 
fused, and soon after the great calamity fell upon 
the Assyrians which forced them to retreat with- 
out coming to blows with Tirhakah. Hence the 
story of this disaster was preserved both in Jewish 
and Keyptian annals, each nation ascribing it, ag 
a great national deliverance, to its own God. 

It will be seen that this gives a simple and 
clear explanation of many points which, in the 
above section of the Commentary, remain obscure. 
The question in regard to Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Egypt is entirely solved, and it is not necessary 
to show in detail how much of the author’s dis- 
eussion of this question in the above Appendix, 
which was founded upon less perfect information 
than we now possess, is wide of the mark. 

Sennacherib was assassinated in 680 by his 
sons Adrammelech and Asshursarossor. Another 
son, Hsarhaddon (Asshurakhidin [ Asshur has given 
brothers]), liad for a few years been viceroy in 
3abylon. He returned with hostile intentions 
against the assassins, who fled into Armenia. Hs- 
arhaddon was recognized throughout the Mmpire. 
—W.G.8.] 


TIISTORICAL AND ‘ETHICAL, 


King TTezekiah stands in the front rank of 
Tsraclitish kings. The general characterization 
which precedes the history of his reign gives him 
a testimonial such as no other king had received 
up to that time, especially in reference to that 
which was the main point for the history of re- 
demption, namely, his bearing towards Jehovah 
and Ilis Law. In the panegyric of the holy fathers, 
Sir. 44-49, he is placed in the same rank with 
David and Josiah (Sir, xlix. 5: “ All the kings ex- 
cept David, Hezekiah, and Josiah, were guilty”). 
Not one dow n to this time had reproduced the 
model theocratic king, David, as he did. Ile was, 
as Mwald justly says (Gesch. Isr. III. s. 621), ‘one 
of the noblest |e bag who ever adorned David's 
throne. Ilis reign of 29 years offers an almost un- 
marred picture of persevering warfare against the 
most intricate and most difficult circumstances, 
and of glorious victory. He was very noble, not 
unwi like or wanting in courage (2 Kings xx, 20), 
yet by choice more devoted to the arts of peace” 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 27-29; Prov. xxv.1). Von Ger- 
lach, on the contrary, characterizes him often and 
in general as a ‘weak and dependent man,” but 
this is in contradiction with his very significant 
name (see notes on xviii. 1), and still more with 
the testimony in xviii. 3-8, and cannot, moreover, 
as will be seen, be brought into accord with the 
story of the separate acts of his life. ‘* How won. 
derful it was that the most godless king of Judah 
had the most excellent son. An Hezekiah follow 
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ed au Ahaz” (Schlier), The Scriptures give no 
explanation of this. It isa mere guess when it is 
hinted that Hezekiah’s mother may have intluenced 
him, for we learn nothing more of her than just 
her name and that of her father. It is also a mere 
guess that she was “the granddaughter of Zacha- 
riah, who, under Uzziah, had such a good influ- 
ence” (2 Chron. xxvi. 5) (Schilier). It is equally 
unsatisfactory when Késter says (die Propheten des 
A. T. s. 106): ‘Hezekiah was the opposite of his 
unbelieving father Ahaz; the difference is explica- 
ble from the fact that they had lived through the 
destruction of Ephraim, and that that event had 
had a mighty influence on both the king and the 
people of Judah.” It is certain that Hezekiah did 
not wait until after the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel before he began his reformation of the 
worship, but that lie commenced it immediately 
after lis accession to the throne. The notion of 
the rabbis, that he lad Isaiah for his tutor and 
guide, as the high-priest Jehoiada was the tutor of 
Joash, seems more probable, but, not to mention 
the complete silence of the text in regard to this, 
it does not follow from Sir. xlviii. 25, and it is very 
improbable in itself, that Ahaz, who never himself 
listened to Isaiah. should nevertheless have entrust- 
ed lim with the education of his son and succes- 
sor. All these and similar grounds do not suffice to 
account for such a sudden and complete change of 
policy on the throne; rather we must recognize here, 
if anywhere, a dispensation of Divine Providence. 
Just now, when Ahaz had brought the kingdom to 
the verge of ruin, when the kingdom of Israel was 
near its fall, and little Judah alone still represent- 
ed the Hebrew nationality, this Judah was, accord- 
ing to the decree of God. to take a new start, and 
to receive a king on the model of David, who 
should be a true and genuine theocratic king, and 
bring the true character and destiny of the nation 
home to the consciences of the people. Hezekiah 
was for Judah a gift of the Lord. In a true sense 
he was king by the grace of God of whom the say- 
ing held good: “ The king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord, as the rivers of water; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will” (Proy. xxi. 1). Therefore 
his whole life is somewhat typical. It shows 
more than that of almost any other king that 
God’s ways are pure goodness and truth to those 
who keep his covenant and his testimony (Ps. 
xxv. 10). 

2. The first thing that Hezekiah did after his 
accession to the throne was to abolish the idolatry 
which Ahaz had introduced, and to restore the legal 
worship of Jehovah. The history expressly states 
how far he weit in this effort. He not only de- 
stroved the heathen idols, but also put an end to 
the Jehovah-worship on the high places, which 
even Solomon, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joash, Ama- 
ziah, and Uzziah had permitted to continue, 
and had not ventured to assail (1 Kings iii. 
2; xv. 12, 14; xxii. 44; 2 Kings xii. 4; xiv. 4; 
xv. 4, 35). He returned to the original ordinances 
of the Mosaic Law, which prescribed not only one 
centra) sanctuary, but also one central worship 
(Levit. xvii. 8, 9; Deut. xii, 13. sg.). Hezekiah 
was, therefore, the restorer of that central wor- 
ship which was so important and indispensable 
for the unity of the people and kingdom (see 1 
Kings xii. 1-24, Hist. $ 1). His reign, for this 
reason, forms an epoch in the history of Israel. It 
is moreover specifically stated that he destroyed 











eyen the brazen serpent, which was of purely Is- 
raelitish origin, and to which there clung such im- 
portant memories and associations for the people. 
This he did not do from puritanical zeal such as 
the later Judaism displayed (see 1 Kings vii. Hist. 
§ 3), but because this ciuo2ov cwrypiac, as it is 
called, Wisd. xvi. 6, had been perverted by the 
people into an eidwAov, whereas once every one 
who turned to it, ob dia 7d Vewpotpevov éddlero, 
aAAa Sta o8 Tov TavTWY cwTHpa. To offer incense to 
this image was not only contrary to the Law (Ex. 
xxv. 5; Deut, v. 8, 9), but also it was senseless, 
because thereby the very thing through which 
Jehovah, by His own might and power, intended 
to grant salvation, was regarded as holy, and 
adored as divine. If there was anything which 
was contrary and hostile to the worship of the 
Holy One in Israel, then it was the worship of this 
image; therefore Hezekiah destroyed it as ruth- 
lessly as he did all the other images. If we add 
to this all that is said in Chronicles about the re- 
storation of the levitical worship by WHezekiah, 
then it is clear that no king of Israel since David 
had been filled, as he was, with zeal for the divine- 
ly-given fundamental Law. Tf we consider fur- 
ther that he ascended the throne in a time of deep 
decay, at a time when the temple of Jehovah was 
closed (2 Chron. xxix. 3, 7), and Judah was filled 
with all the abominations of heathenism, when 
disgraceful apostasy was widely spread among the 
great and miglity of the kingdom, then this king 
cannot certainly be called ‘‘a weak and dependent 
man.” To carry out such a reformation under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, is not the work 
of a weak man; on the contrary, it presupposes 
courageous faith, and extraordinary energy. 

3. The oppression of Judah by the Assyrians, and 
its deliverance from the same, is one of the greatest 
and most important events of the Old Testament 
history of redemption, as we may infer from the 
fact that it is narrated with such careful detail, 
and that we have no less than three accounts of it. 
How deep an impression the event made upon 
the mind of the people, and what great significance 
was ascribed to it, is shown by its express mention 
in the late apocryphal books, ia Jesus Sirach xlviii. 
18-21, in the books of Maccabees I. vii. 41; IL 
vill. 19; III. vi. 5, and in the book of Tobias i. 21 
(of the Latin; i. 18, of the Greek, text). It is also 
generally admitted that the noble Psalm xlvi. re- 
fers to this event, if not also Ps. lxxy. and Ixxvi. 
(Sept. @d7 mpoc tov ’Acctpiov). Assyria stood at 
the summit of its power under Sennacherib; it had 
become a world-monarchy. Besides the nations 
of Eastern [Central] Asia, it had subjugated Phoe- 
nicia and Syria, and overthrown the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes. It was just ready to extend still 
farther and to subjugate Egypt. Having invaded 
Judah, which was already tributary, the conqueror 
had already devastated the country and captured 
the strongholds. Only Jerusalem yet remained. 
Now he threatened this last stronghold of the 
once prosperous kingdom. With arrogant and 
threatening words, scoffing at the God of Israel, 
he demanded a surrender of the city which was 
already hard pressed on every side, and spoke of 
earrying off its inhabitants into captivity. The 
greatest power on earth stood in hostility to the 
little kingdom of Judah, which was reduced to two 
small tribes, and rendered powerless by misgoy- 
ernment. Its destruction seemed to be inevitable. 
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But -ust at this point the power which had hither- 
to been resistless was broken, and it remained 
broken. This world-monarchy now commenced 
to decline. [This is a mistake. The next half 
century (700-650) includes the height of the As- 
syrian power.—W. G. §.] A change took place in 
the affairs of Judah which secured it yet a cen- 
tury and a half of existence. This change in its 
affairs it owed, not to its own strength or courage, 
not to a great army which came to its help, not to 
any human power, but only to its Lord and God, 
who said to the roaring sea: ‘‘So far and no far- 
ther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed!” 
The great and invincible army perished without a 
battle or a stroke of the sword, as the Lord had 
foretold by His prophet (Isai. xxxi. 8). In a sin- 
gle night Judah was delivered ont of the hand of 
its mighty enemy. With the downfall of the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes a new epoch had begun for 
Judali. It was, from this time on, to represent 
alone the ancient covenant people. The great act 
of divine deliverance which is here recorded 
stands at the commencement of this new era, as a 
new covenant-sign, and pledge of the election of 
Israel, but at the same time also as a loud call to 
faithfulness. This was the significance of an 
event which had had no parallel since the deliver- 
ance from Hgypt. It is, therefore. put parallel 
with that great event which was the type of all 
national deliverances (see notes on xvii. 7, and 
Exeq. on 1 Kings xii. 28). In subsequent times of 
peril it was mentioned together with the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, as a ground of prayer for divine 
aid (see the places quoted from tlie books of Macea- 
bees). As there was thiere, so there is here, an 
arrogant enemy, who obstinately resists the God 





of Isracl, who oppresses Jehovah’s people so that, 


they ery to him. ‘ As Moses there promised pro- 
tection and deliverance, and said: ‘These Keyp- 
tians whom ye see to-day shall ye see no more 
forever,’ so Isaiah here promises help: ‘Fear not! 
for the Lord will guard this city. He shall not 
come into it, but shall return by the way by which 
he came;’ as there, ‘Moses stretched out his 
haud over the sea and the sea returned at the 
dawning of the morning’ (Ex. xiv. 27), so here, 
‘When they arose early in the morning, behold 
they were all dead, corpses’: Tsai. xxxvii. 36” 
(Von Gerlach on Ps. xlvi. 6); as there the angel 
of the Lord smote at midnight all the first-born in 
Kgypt, and rose up against the oppressor, so that 
he sank in the sea with his chariots, his horses, 
and his horsemen (Hx. xii. 29; xiv. 19, 28), so he 
here ‘smote the Assyrian army by night so that 
Sennacherib “arose, departed, and went” (excessit, 
evasit, erupit. Cie. 2 Cat. at the beginning). Kwald 
justly says: “One of those rare days had come 
again when the truth which no hands could grasp, 
forced itself home to the conscience and convie- 
tion/of the people. ... Nay, indeed, in the pre- 
ceding long and weary distress and trial, as well 
as in the sudden deliverance, and in the conver- 
gence of all these things to enforce faith in the 
only true help, this time has a certain resemblance 
to the time of the foundation of the nation, just 
as, throughout all these centuries, few souls at- 
tained so nearly to the height of Moses as did 
Isaiah.” What a deep impression the event made 
upon the neighboring peoples is shown by the 
words of Chronicles, where the history of it closes 
with the words: ‘And many brought gifts unto 
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the Lord to Jerusalem, and presents to Hezekiah 
king of Judah, so that he was magnified in the 
sight of all nations from thenceforth” (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 23). So that came to pass which Hezekiah 
had prayed for in his prayer for God's help, chap, 
xis, LWW 

4, The prophet Isaiah stands first and foremost 
among those who appear either speaking or acting 
in the foregoing history. He is the central figure 
of the story, so that it appears also in the book of 
his prophecies. All that constitutes the peculiar- 
ity. of the Jewish institution of prophets, and its 
high significance in the history of redemption, by 
virtue of which it stands independent of, and even 
above, tle priestly office and the throne, presents 
itself to us here in one person as it does not in any 
other case either earlier or later. Not only asa 
“human counsellor in difficult political transac- 
tions ” (Késter, Die Propheten, s. 106), as the king’s 
privy-councillor, but as the servant and minister of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, Who, through him, 
makes known Ilis will and His decrees, and guides 
the fortunes of His people, and as the messenger 
and intermediary of the divine dispensations, Tsaiah 
stands before us. He fulfils his mission most 
completely. Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah 
were in peril such as had never before befallen 
them since they had existed. No one was pre- 
pared with advice or counsel. Anxiety, terror, 
and despair controlled all. In the midst of all this 
Isaiah stood firm and unshaken as a rock in the 
sea. With calmness and even joy, such as only a 
servant of Jehovah, who is conscious that he 
stands before his Lord, can feel (1 Kings xvii. 1; 
xviii. 15), he proclaims, in the name of his Master, 
deliverance to the covenant people, and destrue- 
tion to the blasphemous foe, and as he says so it 
comes to pass. Where in the history of the anci- 
ent world is there anything at all resembling this? 
The oracle, vers. 21-34, belongs to the grandest 
which have been preserved, and is in the front 
rank even of those of Isaiah. All the things 
which we find to admire in the discourses of this 
prophet are here united. The language is clear 
and unambiguous, it is concise and rich, powerful 
and stirring, sharp in censure as well as consoling 
and encouraging. At the same time it is, in form 
and expression, poetical and rhetorical. The re- 
ligious feeling on which it rests is the distinctively 
Israelitish, in all its depth and purity. The God, 
in whose name the prophet speaks, is the Holy 
One of Israel (see Isai. vi. 3), a character in which 
He has revealed Himself to this people alone, and 
in which no other people knows Him. At the 
same time [He is a Being who is elevated abso 
Intely above all creature limitations, and He gov- 
erns all the nations of the earth according to His 
will. He has chosen Israel to be His own pecu- 
liar people, while it keeps His covenant. He is 
merciful and gracious, but He will not be scorned 
or blasphemed. The godless are an instrument in 
His hand, which He breaks and throws away 
when it has served His purpose. This discourse 
was indeed occasioned by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the time, and it refers in the first place to 
them, nevertheless it does not lack that which is 
the deepest and inmost soul of all prophecy, the 
forecast of the distant future, the Messianic NY 


aw [the idea that out of all calamities a purified 
remnant shall still survive to carry on the office of 
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the chosen people] (vers. 30, 31; ¢f. Isai. vii..3; 
vi. 13; x. 21). his deliverance is the type and 
pledge of the one which sl.all go forth from Zion 
(Isai, ii. 2, 3). 

5. The prophet’s prediction of the destruction of 
Sennacherib is a prophecy in the common.use of the 
word [something foretold]. and every attempt to 
rob it of this character is shown to be vain, first 
by the great definiteness of the prediction, and 
secondly, by its undeniable fulfilment. 
criticism, starting from tlie assumption that a 
specific prophecy is impossible, has declared ver. 
7, as well as the concluding verses of the oracle, 
vers, 32-34, on account of their ‘ suspicious de- 
finiteness,” to be additions by the late redactor. 
This is indeed the easiest way to set aside any 
apparent prophecy. It is to be noticed, however, 
that the whole passage, fiom ver. 21 on, comes 
naturally and necessarily to this termination, and 
the tone and language are exactly the same as in 
the previous verses. [The artificial construction 
of the strophe and antistrophe make it impossible 
to regard vers. 32-34 as anything but an integral 
part of the original composition. See the arrange- 
ment in the translation.—W.G.S.| To take these 
verses away from the oracle is to rob it of all its 
point. It is both arbitrary and violent. 

The so-called naturalistic explanation, which 
Knobel maintains, is not much better.. According 
to this, the pestilence had then already commenced, 
and it threatened to weaken the Assyrian army 
very materially. News had also come that Tirha- 
kah was advancing (ver. 9). These two things 
caused the prophet to “hope” that Sennacherib 
would not persevere, and, inspired by this hope, he 
““sustams his courage and exhorts the king and 
nation to confidence.” But the assumption that 
the pestilence had at this time already broken out 
in the Assyrian camp is unfounded, it is entirely 
arbitrary, and it even contradicts the statements 
of the text in vers. 35 and 36. With this assump- 
tion the factitious ‘‘hope”’ of the prophet falls to 
the ground. Moreover it is perfectly clear that 
the prophet is not giving expression to a mere 
hope. As Knobel himself admits, “the tone is 
that of the utmost confidence,” and ‘the passage 
(vers. 32-34) is perfectly definite.” 

Ewald’s conception of it is much finer and 
more delicate. (Gesch. Isr. IIT. s. 634 [Md. third s. 
682]). He thus states his conception of the cir- 
cumstances: In the first place, when Rab-shakeh 
uttered his threats, the prophet exhorted the king 
in general to courage and fearlessness (ver. 6). 
Afterwards, when Sennacherib’s letter arrived and 
Hezekiah was in great anxiety, “Isaiah forth- 
with announced to him, if possible (!) yet more 
distinctly than before, the heaven-sent consolation. 
The bolder and more insolent the language of Sen- 
nacherib was, the more firm was the divine confi- 
dence against all his human vanity which Isaiah 
expressed in his mighty oracles. Thereby he 
powerfully influenced both the king and the peo- 
ple. Ie was the most unwavering support in this 
calamity, and the unswerving strength of his soul 
grew with the raging of the storm.” However 
much this conception may contain which is grand 
and true, yet it does not rise above the idea that 
the prophet had a merely natural and human hope 
and foreboding. The prophet himself, however, 
means to have his words taken as something more 
than this. He could not possibly, with good con- 
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science, say of something which he merely hoped 
for and foreboded: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord!” 

[The question in dispute is: What did the pro- 
phets mean when they said: Thus saith the Lord! 
No one will assert that they meant that they 
had heard words with physical ears, or read words 
with physical eyes, which came to them from God, © 
Their apprehension of the things which they thus 
announced must have been subjective, in so far 
that it was spiritual and conscientious. Then we 
come to a psychological analysis of the degrees of 
hope, expectation, faith, and foresight. If the pro- 
cess by which prophets apprehended divine oracles 
is utterly beyond the analogy of our experience, 
then, of course, it deties our analysis. But. in that 
case, it is a pure dogma which we cannot explain 
or state in words, and therefore cannot teach or 
transmit. We can repeat a formula, but we can- 
not form an idea. If, however, we have an an- 
alogy in our experience of faith and trust in God, 
—in our knowledge and conception of His laws— 
and in our belief in His Providence, for the kind of 
activity which produced the prophecies, then we 
may indeed believe that the prophets acted upona 
much greater measure of the same convictions. 
Certainly the prophets did not utter guesses, and 
pronounce them with a “Thus saith ‘the Lord!” 
Any attentive reader of the prophecies will perceive 
that this formula has, in the mouths of the prophets, 
a truly awful meaning. They had intense convie- 
tions as to God’s will and Providence, and a pro- 
found faith in His truth and justice. When they 
spoke it was without faltering, and with complete 
faith that they were pronouncing the oracles of 
God. The ‘ definiteness” of this prophecy, which 
is made a ground for believing it post eventwm, 
may be questioned. It is grand, broad, and poetic. 
It is not specijic in announcing the form of the de- 
liverance, but has the features of O. T. predictions, 
The more detailed treatment of prophecy belongs 
to the exposition of the prophetical books.—W. G,. 
8. 

the was nothing in the circumstances to 
justify the expectation that the hitherto invincible 
conqueror, Who was already in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem with 185,000 men, would withdraw 
immediately. On the contrary nothing seemed 
more certain than that he would carry out his 
threats. Nevertheless Isaiah declared to the 
king and the people in regard to him, ‘in the tone 
of an ambassador of God” (Késter), with the 
greatest detiniteness and confidence: ‘Ife shall 
not come into this city, &c.” If this was mere 
surmise and supposition, then it was, under these 
circumstances, pure insanity to exhort Jerusalem 
to scorn and defy the conqueror at the very mo- 
ment when it was in the greatest jeopardy; nay, 
even the comparison of Sennacherib with a wild 
beast with a ring through its nose and a bridle in 
its mouth, would be a piece of bombast no way in- 
ferior to that of Rab-shakeh. What would have 
become of Isaiah? What would have become of 
the prophetic institution, if he had then been 
mistaken in his mere individual and subjective 
supposition and hope? It is useless to turn and 
twist the matter. We must either strike out the 
entire oracle, or we must recognize in it a genuine 
prediction and admit that ‘the prophecy came not 
in old times by the will of man, but holy men of 
God spake as they were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Peter i. 21). The fact that this event, 
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which was beyond the range of all human fore- 
sight and calculation, was definitely foretold by 
the prophet, gives it the character of an event de- 
termined beforeliand-of God for the deliverance 
of His people, that is, of an incident in the history 
of redemption, and takes away from it all appear- 
ance of an accidental, natural, occurrence. 

[The question is: Were the prophets infallible ? 
The author's argument seems to assume that they 
were. The assumption ought to be fairly stated 
and understood, and the issue involved ought to 
be fairly met. If the prophets, who were ‘! men,” 
“subject to like passions as we are” (Jas. v. 17), 
were infallible, why may not the Pope be so? If 
a distinction can be made, and if it be said that 
the prophets were infallible i their oracles, why 
may not tlie Pope be infallible when he speaks ex 
cathedra, though not otherwise? <A fair criticism 
of this oracle will show it to be a prediction. The 
event which followed was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence and an incident in the history of redemption 
(sce bracketed addition to § 9, below). It rested 
on very much more than a hope or suspicion. It 
was a confident expectation which was based on 
trust in God and faith in His Providence. This 
amounted to a certain conviction in the prophet’s 
mind, so that he did not hesitate to pronounce it in 
solemn form as God's will that Sennacherib’s plan 
agninst Judah should be frustrated. He was 
obliged to stake his prophetical authority on this 
prediction. TIlis religious faith rose above all the 
appearances of improbability (iumanly speaking), 
that Sennacherib’s course could be arrested. He 
did not fear, relying on his faith in God, to threaten 
Sennacherib with the most shameful overthrow. 
Sennacherib lived and prospered for twenty 
years afterwards (see Supplem. Note after the 
Ereq. section). If we insist on the literal accuracy, 
or even specifie reference, of ver. 28 we shall make 
a grievous error, but, as a poetic expression for a 
prediction of shame and disaster to Sennacherib, 
it was completely fulfilled. Thus the event justi- 
fied Isaiah’s faith, and ratified his authority as a 
man of God; 7. e, aman endowed with power to 
see and understand tle ways of God. The notion 
that the prophets had communications from heaven, 
which gave them infallible information as to what 
was to be, is a superstition. The idea that they 
were men whose faith and love towards God gave 
them communion with Him, knowledge of His 
ways, insight into His Providence, and, therefore, 
foresight of [fis dealings with men, is a sublime 
religious truth,—one which deserves the study, as 
it will cultivate the religious powers,.of every 
Christian man.—W. G. 8.] 

6. Hezckial’s behavior during the peril from the 
Assyrians appears to be inconsistent with the gen- 
eral characterization which stands at the head of 
the narrative (xviii. 5-7), inasmuch as he, who had 
the courage to declare his independence of the As- 
syrian’ supremacy, and who, according to 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 5-8, at Sennacherib’s approach, not ouly 
took all possible measures for a determined resist- 
ance, but also encouraged the people to trust in 
Jehovah, its God, and not to fear, nevertheless in- 
structed his ambassadors to ask for mercy, and de- 
elared himself ready to submit to any sacrifice which 
might be demanded of him (ver. 14). This one 
fact, however, does not justify us in regarding him 
as a “weak and dependent man” (see above § 1). 
We do not even know whether he took the step 
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on his own motion, or, as is very possible, was 
forced to it by those who were about him. It was 
not until the Assyrian army had advanced even 
beyond Jerusalem, had taken one city after an- 
other and devastated the country, so that it seemed 
to him that Jerusalem could not much longer be 
defended, that he determined to make this humili- 
ating offer. He hada good intention, which was 
to save Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah from 
a fate like that of Samaria. Yet he did not send 
to the Assyrian such a message as his wretched 
father, Ahaz, had once sent: “I am thy servant 
and thy son” (chap. xvi. 7), but only went so far 
as necessity compelled him. Certainly he was not 
a hero in faith like Isaiah. ‘ When he had taken 
the first step (the revolt), trusting in his God, then 
he ought to have taken the second, also trusting 
in Him” (Schlier), but that he did not do so does 
not prove that he had no faith. There are times 
in the life of every truly pious and believing man 
when the ground trembles under his feet, and he’ 
is wanting in firm and invincible faith. It was 
in such a moment that John the Baptist sent to 
ask the Saviour: “Art thou He that should 
come?” and yet the Saviour said of him that he 
was no reed shaken by the wind. Peter denied 
his master, and yet the master called him the rock 
on which the Church should be built. The time 
of peril from the Assyrians was, for Hezekiah, a 
time of trial and discipline. Soon after he had 
acted in faint-heartedness and despair he learned 
that help is not to be bought in distress by gold 
or silver. The treacherous foe only pressed him 
the harder, and then at last Hezekiah showed him- 
self a true theocratic king. Recognizing a divine 
chastisement and discipline in this danger, he turns 
first to the prophet as the servant of Jehovah and 
the organ of the divine spirit, and sends an embas- 
sy of the chief royal officers and of the chief priests 
to him to beg his intercession. The solemn em- 
bassy was a physical recognition by the king of 
the prerogative of the prophet. It shows that 
where both were such as they ought to be there 
could be no question of ‘independent powers” 
over against each other (see 1 Kings xxi. Hist, 
§ 4, and Pt. IT. p. 104), but that both worked to- 
gether, and had co-ordinate and complementary 
functions in carrying on the plan of redemption. 
The position which Hezekiah took up in his deal- 
ings wilh the prophetical institution, even when it 
was exercising its functions of warning and re- 
buke, may be seen from the incidental allusion in 
Jerem. xxvi. 18 sg. (See Caspari wiber IMficha, den 
Morasthiten, s. 56.) In the ease before us he did 
not rest content with the solemn embassy to the 
prophet, but went before the Lord, and poured out 
his heart to Him in prayer. Von Gerlach justly 
says: ‘It is most clearly apparent that, in this 
prayer, the inmost faith of a genuine Israelite is 
expressed.” In true humility and fervor he calls 
upon the only living God, who has made heaven 
and earth, and who is the king of alt kings of 
earth; who had chosen Israel to be His people, 
and dwells and reigns amongst them asa sign and 
To Him, the Almighty 
One, who alone can help and save, he cries for help 
and salvation... He is not so much alarmed for hig 
throne and his own glory as he is that the name 
of this God shall not be blasphemed, but rather be 
revered by all the world. We have no such prayer 
from any other king sizce Solomon. Because the 
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Lord is near to all who call upon Him, and does 
what the god-fcaring ask of Him, and hears their 
ery (Ps. exly. 18 sq.), therefore this prayer was 
heard, 'The Lord helped wondrously and beyond 
all Hezekiah’s prayer or hope. 





7. The Assyrian king, Sennacherib, and his chief 


cup-bearcr form the sharpest contrast to Hezelciah 
and the prophet. The pride and arrogance which, 
as arule, animate all great conquerors, is expressed 
by them. Such men, insolently relying on their 
own human power and might, recognize nothing 
superior to themselves, 
gratifying their ambition for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and insult and scoff at Almighty God, until 
He finally sends His judgments upon them and 
brings them to shame, The language which this 
ancient conqueror used is that of a heathen, but 
the spirit which animated it has not perished from 
the earth; it appeared again in the words of the 
greatest conqueror of modern times. When Na- 
poleon, during his expedition to Meypt, said to a 
Mufti: “T can cause a fiery chariot to deseend 
from heaven and to turn its course to earth; ’ 
when, in his proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Cairo, he declared, denying the true God and put- 
ting fate in His place: ‘Can there be any one who 
is blind enough not to see that fate itself guides 
all my undertakings ? Inform the people that 
it is written from the foundation of the world that, 
after the destruction of all the enemies of Islam 
and the overthrow of the cross, | should come 
from the far west to fulfil the task which is set 
for me. . Those who raise prayers against us 
to heaven ‘pray for their own damnation. I could 
demand from each one of you an account of the 
secret thoughts of his heart, for I know all, even 
that which ye have told to no one, , A day will 
come when all will see that I have been guided by 
commands from above, and that all the efforts of 
men can accomplish nothing against me” (Leo, 
Uniwersalgesch. V. 8. 311, Baur, Geschichts- und Le- 
bensbilder, J, 8, 885, sq.)—is that not the same thing 
as Sennacherib boasts chap, xviii, 25, 35 and xix. 
] sq. in regard to himself, though with different 
words? It is an entire misconception, on the part 
of Hwald, when he thus states Sennacherib's poli- 
ey and intentions (0. c. 8.596): The wars between 
the numerous small kingdoms this side the Ku- 
phrates had, during the last centuries, assumed 
continually more and more the character of mere 
plundering expeditions, It was enough to merely 
rob and a a weaker neighbor. There 
was no conception of a fatherland, a great kingdom 
which was a power to restrain wrong by justice 
and unity. But the ‘warlike’ [Mwald’s interpre- 
tation of a) king, as the Assyrian king was now 


6) desired 


a great, united, and powerful kingdom, in which 
petty national jealousies should disappear.” ‘The 
Scriptures do not contain any hint of any such 
noble and beneficent intentions on the part of the 
Assyrian king. On the contrary, Sennacherib 
himself boasts that he has devoted all the con- 
quered lands to destruction, and has caused the na- 
tions to perish (chap. xix. 11, 12). The Scriptures 
call Sennacherib especially a destroyer, plunderer, 
or robber (Tsai. xxxili. 1), whose heart is set to de- 
stroy and uproot nations, and who does not know 
that he is only a hired razor, the rod of God's wrath, 
and the staff of His anger (Isai. x. 5-7) That 
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this man, the greatest and mightiest of the kings 
of Assyria, before whom all nations trembled, 
should come to shame in his contest with the small 
and weak kingdom of Judah, this proclaimed to 
all the world the great and eternal truth: He can 
humiliate even the proud! 

8, The speech of the ambassador, Rab-shakeh, 
is a remarkable specimen of ancient oriental rheto- 
ric. It has, in form and expression, none of the 
smoothness and fineness of modern diplomacy, but 
it is, in the method which it pursues, by no means 
out of date, but as fresh as if it had been spoken 
but yesterday. In the first part, which is ad- 
dressed to king Hezekiah and his high officers, the 
speaker utters undeniable truths. It was true 
that Keypt was like a broken reed on which a 
man could not rest or rely. It was true that Heze- 
kiah had abolished the worship on the high places 
and centralized the cultus in Jerusalem, It was 
true that if he had ever so many horses*he lacked 
riders for them, while the Assyrian army was 
richly provided with both. It was true, finally, 
that this army had not advanced to Jernsalem and 
beyond without the permission of God; but all 
these truths stand here in the service of arrogance, 
liypoerisy, and falsehood, The ancient diplomat 
understood the falsely celebrated art of convin- 
cing by sophistical arguments, and yet of cheating 
and deceiving. When the royal councillors did not 
at once yield | to him, he became rude and insolent 
towards them, and began to harangue the common 
people. In the first place, he puts before them the 
distress and misery which await them if the city 
is not given up at once; then he makes promises, 
tempts them and sets prosperity, and good fortune, 
and wealth before them; then he makes them sus- 
picious of their king, and calls them to disobedi- 
ence to him; finally, he undermines their religious 
faith, represents to them their trust in God as 
foolish and vain, and appeals to the fall of Samaria 
which (he declares) this God was as little able to 
prevent as the gods of the other nations were to 
prevent their overthrow. Here again we must 
exclaim with Menken, as above in the case of 
Naaman: “How true and faithful is the ancient 
picture! Tlow fresh and new it is, as if men of 
to-day lad sat for it!” 

9, The destruction of the Assyrian army, which 
impelled Sennacherib to retreat, is unquestioned 
as an historical fact; if has not been assailed even 
by modern critical science. Its character as an 
incident in the history of the redemptive plan (see 
§ 3) has, however, been taken from it by the 
assertion ‘that it was due to one of' the pestilences 
which were common in the Orient, and especially 
in Neypt; that the number of those who died is 
“exaggerated,” and that the destruction in a sin- 
gle night is a mythical detail, Appeal is made in 
proof to the “frightful devastation which the pes- 
tilence accomplishes in a short time.” Instances 
are cited such as that ‘at Constantinople, in 1714, 
nearly 300,000 human beings perished, and at the 
same place, in 1778, 2,000 died daily” (Winer, 2. 
W.-B., IT. 8.232), and that “the pestilence in Milan, 
in 1629, according to Tadino, carried off 160,000 per- 
SONS ; at Vienna, in] 679, 122,849; and in Moscow, at 
the end of the last century, according to Martens, 
670,000” (Delitsch on Isai, xxxvii. 36). As for 
the number 185,000, the fact that it is not “an 
exactly round number bears witness to its histori- 
eal accuracy ” (Thenius), Both accounts have it 
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Moreover it occurs 1 Mace. vii. 41, and 2 Mace, xv. 
22, and Jos. Antig.x.1,5. It is arbitrary to throw 
aside a number which is supported by sneh testi- 
mony and has nothing against it. 1t would not 
be allowed in the case of a number supported by 
80 many profane authors, As for the assumed 
mythical detail that they all perished in one night, 
that is not the statement of the text; but that 
“the angel went out on that night and he smote,” 
&e., that is, on that night the pestilence broke out 
in the Assyrian camp, so that in the morning very 
many already lay dead, and it raged until the 
whole army, 185,000 strong, was carried off. With 
that night the destruction of the entire army be- 
gan. [That is hardly a fair reading of ver. 
35. The angel went out that night and smote 
185,000 men, and in the morning they were corpses. 
The naiveté of the remark, that they rose up and 
lo! they were all dead, belongs to the simplicity 
of the style of composition. Its meaning is clear 
that the 185,000 men did not comprise tle whole 
Assyrian army. The intention of the history to de- 
clare that 185,000 men were smitten and perished 
in one night is undeniable.—W. G.S.] ‘In view 
of the conciseness of the record we may assume, 
with Hensler and others, that the pestilence raged 
in the Assyrian camp for some time, and that it 
carried off thousands by night (Ps. xci. 6) up to 
the number of 185,000” (Delitsch). If the words 


si mba were what made of the incident a 


miraculous interposition of God, they could not be 
wanting from the narrative in Isaiah; also the 
Chronicler, who does not in other cases show any 
distrust of what is miraculous, and the three places 
in the book of Maccabees, and that in Sirach, all 
of which mention the event, would not be silent as 
to that which would form the distinctive feature of 
it. When Knobel remarks that ‘the historian as- 
eribes the event which brought about the deliver- 
ance of Judah to the God of Judah,” we must 
ask, to whom else should he ascribe it? to Nature? 
to the climate? to accident? The God of Judah 
is the living God, who, as Hezekiah says (xix. 15, 
19), made heaven and earth. He alone is God. 
If not a sparrow falls to the ground without Him 
(Matt. x. 29), then 185,000 men were not carried 
off without His will. As in the ease of Isaiah's 
prophecy (§ 5), so here, all turning and twisting 
is useless. The incident was ‘‘a dispensation of 
God which evades until this day all attempts to 
solve its causes.” We may admit that it was pro- 
duced by the pestilence; ‘but, in the way of an 
attempt at a natural explanation, this amounts to 
nothing. No disease has ever, in its natural 
course, accomplished anything of the kind. All 
the extraordinary cases which are cited from his- 
tory are only caleulated to render the more promi- 
nent the fact that the incident here recorded is 
totally dissimilar from them all” (Drechsler). 

[The miraculousness of the incident consists nei- 
ther in the number of the slain, nor in the short space 
of time in which they perished. It consists in the 
fact that this extraordinary calamity befell the As- 
syrian army, by a dispensation of Providence, at 
a great crisis in the history of Judah. The rava- 
ges of pestilence in various historical instances 
are, therefore, no parallels. They are entirely 
aside from the point. The destruction of the 
Spanish armada by a storm is a far closer parallel 
than any one of these. We may hesitate to inter- 





pret these dispensations of Providence in modern 
times. The prophetic author of the Jewish his- 
tory had no such seruples. He saw and plainly 
declared the hand of God in this event. ‘It is 
not without reason that in the churches of Moscow 
the exultation over the fall of Sennacherib is stil) 
read on the anniversary of the retreat of the 
French from Russia; or that Arnold, in his Lee- 
tures on Modern History, in the impressive passage 
(p- 177) in which he dwells on that great catastro- 
phe, declared that for ‘the memorable night of 
frost in which 20,000 horses perished, and the 
strength of the French army was utterly broken,’ 
he ‘knew of no language so well fitted to describe 
it as the words in which Isaiah described the ad- 
vance and destruction of tle hosts of Sennache- 
rib.’” (Stanley, II. 534.) Our best means of 
arriving at a strictly historical conception of such 
providential interpositions as the one here recorded, 
is that of comparing them with other similar events 
nearer and more familiar to ourselves.—W. G. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-8. The noble Testimony which the 
Holy Scriptures bear to King Hezekiah. (a) He 
abolished the false worship in his kingdom and 
reestablished that which was in accordance with 
the word of God (vers. 3 and 4). ()) He trusted 
the Lord, clung to him, and departed not from Him 
(vers. 5 and 6). (ce) What he did prospered, for the 
Lord was with him (vers. 7 and 8).—Vers. 3-6. 
LANGE: It is sad when godly parents have godless 
children and must see that all their pains are spent 
upon them in vain, On the contrary, where godless 
parents, especially a godless father, have pious chil- 
dren, we must look upon it as a direct fruit of the 
grace of God. The testimony to Hezekiah is, there- 
fore, the more excellent the more depraved his 
father was. Cramer: Virtue and godliness are not 


inherited from one’s parents.—Ver. 4. Hezekiah 


succeeded in uprooting ancient abuses, because he 
was moved not merely by political or other liiman 
considerations, but only by love to the Lord, and 
zeal for His honor. He was anxious not only to 
root up, destroy, and deny, but also to set up in 
the place of what was evil that which was right 
and good.—The brazen serpent. The purpose for 
which Moses made it (John iii. 14 sq.); why Hez- 
ekiah destroyed it (worship of images and destrue- 
tion of images. 
Mer: If the cross on which Christ hung were pre- 
served by the papists it would certainly be a relie 
of remarkable antiquarian interest, but to keep a 
feast in its honor, make pilgrimages to it, and grant 
indulgences by virtue of it, would be pure idolatry. 
—Vers. 5 and @. True piety consists of (a) a faith 
which is at once trust and confidence, Heb. xi. 1; (2) 
clinging to the Lord in adversity and in prosperity, 
without departing from Him, Ps. Ixxiii. 25 sq. ; (ec) 
keeping the commandments of God, James ii. 17; 
1 John vy, 3.—Vers. 7 and 8. OsIANDER: God re- 
wards godliness even in this life, Matt. vi. 33; 1 
Tim, iv. 8—StarKE: Only the faithful and pious 
can console themselves with God’s favor, and boast 
that God is with them, Ps. exviii. 6, 7; Ps.i. 3.— 
To throw off a disgraceful foreign yoke, and to 
take back what one has been robbed of, is not a 
breach of fidelity, but it is the right and duty of 
every ruler who wears a crown lawfully.—Vers, 


~~ 


Use and abuse of images).—Cra- ° 


9-12, See notes on chap. xvii. Hoshea and Heze + 
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kiah. The former came to the throne by conspir- 
acy and murder, and he did not do what was pleas- 
ing to the Lord, therefore he perished with his 
people. The latter trusted in the Lord and clung 
to Him, and therefore he came out witli his people 
victoriously from the peril. 

Vers. 18-16. Hezekiah enjoyed, peace and rest 
for fourteen years. His reign was a prosperous 
one; then, however, came the time of trial and 
danger, which does not fail to come even to those 
who have faith and trust—BERLEB. Binet: No 
one can belong to God unless he passes through 
trial and discipline. The harder the trial is, the 
more must we increase our faith and dependence, 
for God chastises us only that He may make more 
clear His mercy and care for those who trust in 
Him.—The gold of faith can only be made to ap- 
pear through the fires of adversity, Sir. ii, 5. If 
thy faith is not a mere notion, or opinion, or feel- 
ing, or sensation, then it will not diminish in the 
time of trial, but grow and become stronger and 
purer. ‘“ Whence should we have had David's 
psalins, if he had not been tried?” Therefore 
St. Paul says, Rom. v. 3 sg.—Ver. 14. There is no- 
thing harder for any one who holds a high posi- 
tion than to humble himself, yet. there is nothing 
niore beneticial. The king finds himself compelled, 
iu order to save his kingdom, to beg forgiveness 
of the monarch from whom he had revolted. That 
‘was thie first consequence of his chastisement — 
Cramer: An oppressive peace is better than the 
most just war, and it is better to purchase peace 
than to risk kingdom and people, life and liberty. 
—When we see that we have done wrong we 
ought to confess it nut only before God but also 
before men.—Do thou say to God what Hezekiah 
sent his ambassadors to say toSennacherib. Thou 
wilt find Him not. faithless, but, always good and 
faithful, and He will lay upon thee no burden 
which thon canst not carry.—Ver, 17, We can 
never rely upon the fidelity of a man who is sim- 
ply bought with money.—Want of courage in 
one’s self invites an enemy to arrogance, The 
more humbly one approaches an enemy the more 
insolent he becomes.—Peace and quict which are 
bought with money have no duration, — [This 
ought to be taken to modify the doctrine quoted 
above (on ver. 14) from Cramer, that it is better 
to buy peace than to risk war.] 

Vers. 17-35. Rab-shakeh’s speech (a) to Hez- 
ekiah’s messengers, vers. 19-27; (b) to the people, 
vers, 28-35. See /Mistor. § 8, That is always the 
way of the devil; he mixes up truthand falsehood, 
that le may inoculate us with the falsehood.—Rab- 
shakeh., the wolf in sheep’s clothing. (a) He appears 
to warn against Ngypt as a power which neither can 
nor will help, just as Jsaiah himself does, while he 
himself comes to destroy and deyour (Matt. vii. 15; 
1 John iy. 1). (0) He represents what had been or- 
dained by Hezekiah according to the Law of the 
Lord and for His honor as a sin and a breach of 
religion, while he himself cared nothing whatever 
for the Law of the Lord or the true and right wor- 
ship. Beware of those who represent as weak- 
ness and folly that which is divine wisdom and 
strength (1 Cor. i. 18 sq.). (c) He claims that the 
Lord is with him and has commanded him to do 
what he is doing (ver. 25), whereas, in fact, he is 
only the rod of God's wrath, the staff of Ilis anger, 
a@ “hired razor,” and ambition, lust for gold and 
land, desire for glory and plunder are his only 





motives (Matt. vii. 22 sq.). Be not deceived by the 
prosperity and the victory of the godless, They 
are like chaff which the wind scatters and their 
way disappears (Ps. i. 3, 6).—Ver. 20. In what. 
dost thou trust? Ask thyself this every, day 

Dost thou trust in other men who have rank, 

wealth, and influence (Ps. lx. 12; exlvi, 3, 4; 
Jerem, xvii. 5); upon thyself, thine own power, wis- 
dom, and judginent (Prov. iii. 6, 7;.1 Cor. i. 19, 
20); or on the Lord alone (Ps. exvili. 8, 9; exlyvi, 
5; Jerem. xvii. 7, 8)?—Ver. 21. J. Lance: How 
often it happens that when a man abandons God, 
and seeks auother reliance, he finds but a broken 
reed !—UmpsrEIT: So weak and faithless men often 
prepare for those who are not satisfied with God’s 
grace, but seek help from them, the deepest mis- 
fortunes. He who trusts only in God stands high 
and free eyen above the ruins of his earthly hap- 
piness; he who takes refuge in men becomes the 
slave of men.—Ver. 22, Kyburz: It is the most 
deadly temptation of the adversary that he throws 
suspicion upon all which one has done for God, or 
upon all the spiritual good which one has wrought. 
This is the way of the devil and of the blinded 
world. They praise that for which one deserves 
punishment and make a threat of that by virtue 
of which one might hope for the favor of God, 
He who does not mean to fall under this trial must 
strive for the testing spirit that it may teach him 
to distinguish false and true, light and darkness, 
according to the divine standards (John xii. 4 sq.). 

—STarKE; When the world wishes to give pain 
to the pious it calls their trust in God obstinacy, 
and their constancy, arrogance.—WUrt?T. SuMM: 
Perverse and depraved men often consider true, 
religion the origin of all misfortune.—Vers. 23 and 
24. The boastful cannot stand before the eyes of 
the Lord (Ps. v. 6, 7). He says to them: ‘Speak 
not with astiff neck,” &e. (Ps. Ixxv. 5-8. cf, Jerem. 
ix. 23, 24). “There is no king saved by the multi- 
tude of an host,” &¢e.. (Ps. xxxiii. 16, 17).—Ver. 24, 
Starke: The godless do not want to have the ap- 
pearance of making their undertakings under and 
with God; they boast that they do not do so, yet 
wrongly.—MENKEN: God uses the bad for pur- 
poses for which he cannot use the good. The 
prosperity of the wicked destroys them (Prov. i. 
32).—How often a man puts his own wishes or 
thoughts in the place of the will of God and says 
or thinks: The Lord commanded me! It is crime, 

however, for a man to ascribe to the will of God 
that which sprang from his own evil lusts (James 
i. 13 sq). . 

Vers. 26 to 28. The just Request of the King’s 
Councillors to Rab-shakeh and his insolent Repiy.— 
—CRAMER: A Christian ought to be careful in all 
things and to try to avert harm wherever he can 
(Eph. v. 15).—Simple and uneducated people lend 
an ear far too easily to boasters, to those who dis- 
tort truth, and allow themselves to be eajoled, be- 
cause they lack insight to distinguish between ap- 
pearance and reality, error and truth. Therefore 
not all subjects should be discussed before the 
multitude, in whose minds one distorted expression 
will often do more harm than the most rearonable 
discourse can cure. <A faithful government onght 
to protect its subjects from hypocritical and lying 
teachers as much as from thieves and robbers, 
Ver, 27. He who cannot endure any contradiction, 
however moderate and just it may be, without be- 
coming violent aud angry, shows thereby that he - 
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is not aiming at truth and right, but that he has a 
‘su.tish and insincere purpose.—Rab-shakeh was an 
Olticial of the court and a manin high station, who 
@id not lack wisdom and information; neverthe- 
less his words show rudeness and vulgarity. Ligh 
rank and position, even when united with wisdom 
aud information, do not insure against rudeness 
and vulgarity. These only disappear where the 
life has its springs in God, and there is a purified 
heart and a sanctified disposition (Luke vi. 45).— 
Ver. 28-35. The ways and meaus of demagogues 
and those who stir up sedition, (a) Vers. 29 and 
30. They east suspicion upon the lawful authority, 
however righteous its intentions may be. ‘They 
scatter abroad distrust of its power and of its 
food disposition, and strive to make the people 
discontented with all its ordinances. (0) Vers. 31 
and32. They promise to the people peace and 
prosperity and good fortune, deliverance from tyr- 
nnny and slavery, in order that they may then lay 
upon it their yoke, which is far heavier and more 
disgraceful (Ps. ex]. 5). (c) Ver. 33 sg. They un- 
dermine the faith of the people under the pretence 
of enlightening it, while they themselves walk in 
darkness and are enemies of the cross of Christ. 
Therefore: ‘Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong” (1 Cor. xvi. 13).— 
Ver. 28. Starke: When Satan wants attentive 
listeners he talks God’s language; therefore be- 
lieve not every spirit (1 John iv. 1)—Ver. 30. The 
Lord will save us! (#) A noble saying in the 
mouth of a king speaking to his people. He 
thereby admits that his own power is insufficient 
and vain. He leads his people in that faith which 
is a confidence in what is hoped for, and which 
admits no doubt of what is not seen. ILow well 
it woull be for all princes and peoples if they had 
such faith. (6) In this saying all the hope of the 
Christian life is expressed: With God we over- 
¢ome the world, for the Lord will at length 
save and deliver us from all evil, and bring us to 
his heavenly kingdom. The blasphemer and 
boaster wanted to remove these words of the king 
from the heart of the people, because he knew 
that he should then have won. Nowadays also 
‘these words are laughed at and scorned. Let 
them not be torn from your heart! Happy is he 
whose trust is in the Lord his God (Ps. exlvi. 5). 
—Ver. 31 sq. Cramer: When Satan cannot ae- 
complish anything by resistance and force, he 
strikes the softer strings and promises luxury, 
riches, splendor (Matt. iv. 9).—Ver. 33 sq. Pride 
and arrogance go so far that man, who is but dust 
and ashes, exalts himself in his folly above Al- 
mighty God.—Prarr. Brpet: The Lord punishes 
with especial severity the crime of scoffing at the 
Living God and doubting of his might and majes- 
ty (2 Mace. ix. 28; Isai, xiv. 13-15). 

Ver. 36 sq. The Impression which Rab-shakeh’s 
Speech made. («) The people kept silence and did 
not answer. (Silence is an answer—often a more 
emphatic one than speech. Happy is the people 
which is deaf to the words of seducers and those 
who stir up insurrection.) (0) The ambassadors 
of the king tear their clothes as a sign of grief and 
of horror at the blasphemous words which they 
had been forced to hear. Rab-shakch was obliged 
to depart ‘vith hig mission unaccomplished (1 Peter 
v. 8, 9).—Ver. 36. We ought not to enter into any 
dispute with those who do not care to arrive at 
the truth, but only to accomplish their own selfish 








ends, and who are versed in the art of mixing 
truth and falsehood, but we should punish there 
by silence. —Ver. 37. Starke: We ouglit not to 
laugh at blasphemous speeches, but to be heartily 
saddened by them.—Wwrt. SumM.: We ought not 
to get angry at a blasphemer, lest we also do 
some wrong, but we ouglit to wait patiently for the 
Lord (Isai. xxx. 15).—CrAMeR: Cast not your 
pearls before swine, nor give what is holy unto the 
dogs (Matt. vil. 6), Jt is not always wise to an- 
swer a fool. ‘There is a time for silence (Kcecl. iil. 
7). 

Chap. xix. vers. 1-7. Tlezekiah in great Tis- 
tress. (a) He rends his clothes (as a sign of horror 
at Rab-shakeh’s blasphemons speech). He puts on 
sack-Cloth (as a sign of repentance), and goes to 
the house of the Lord (to humble himself before 
God, for he recognizes in his need and distress a 
consequence of sin and apostasy, and a call to re- 
pentanee). (b) He sends the chiefs and representa- 
tives of the people to the prophet, from whom lhe 
hopes to hear the best couusel. He orders them 
to make known his request, and he is encouraged 
by him to stand fast in faith—Ver, 1. The words 
in Ps. i. 1 apply to Hezekiah. A man who truly 
fears God cannot endure that unbelief should open 
its insolent mouth; his heart is torn when he hears 
the living God seoffed at. Woe to the people and 
country in which the speeches of the godless are 
listened to in silence and with indifference, with- 
out pain or grief, and where jests at God and 
divine things are regarded as enlightenment and 
wisdom (Luke xix. 40)—Vers. 2 and 3. In anxi- 
ety and perplexity our only consolation is to call 
upon God (Ps. xxxiv. 19; xlvi. 1).—Hatrn: Tho 
more we hear the name of God desvised aud 
abused the more we ought to love and houor it.— 
STARKE: It is of great importance that, in time of 
need, one should have a faithful friend, to whom 
one ean contide all, and find counsel and help.— 
Ver. 4. CRAMER: We should not doubt in prayer, 
nor prescribe methods of action to God, but wait 
in patience and humility for the help of the Lord 
(James v. 10).—We should apply to others in our 
need that they may intercede for us. Whenaman 
like the Apostle Paul exhorts the believers to pray 
for him (Rom. xy. 30; Eph. vi. 18, 19), how much 
more does it become us to beg this service of love 
of others, and to console ourselves with the strength 
of the intercession of those who have intercourse 
of praver with the Lord. Te, however, who de- 
sires that others should pray for him ought not to 
have given up the habit of prayer himself. Ifeze-, 
kiah went first himself into the house of the Lord 
to pray, and then he sent to the prophet.—Ver. 5, 
What happiness and what a blessing it is in times 
of distress and perplexity to have a faithful ser- 
vant of God at hand, who stands firm in the storm, 
—Vers. 6, 7 Tsalah’s Auswer (a) as a word of 
encouragement (ver. 6), (b) as a word of promising 
and threatening (ver. 7). The prophet calls the 
emissaries of the Assyrian king: ‘‘servants” [see — 
FExey. on the verse], a contemptuous name, because, 
they had blasphemed the God of Israel. It is not 
manly to assume airs of superiority and to pretend 
to scorn the word of God. but it is boyish. Ifow- 
ever high in rank a man may be, if he speaks and 
acts as these men did he is a low fellow, (Ps. 
xxxvil. 12, 13).—-Ver. 7. God punishes those whi 
have no fear of Him by making them fear men, 
and flee at the mere rumor of a danger which iy 
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not yet at land. Pray God, therefore, that .He 
may give thee the right spirit, not a spirit of fear, 
but of power and love and self-control (2 Tim. i. 7). 
—We think that danger threatens the Kingdom of 
God and Christianity when people write and de- 
claim against it, but fear not: all these adversaries 
have perished like Herod who sought the young 
child's life (Matt. ii. 20), and only forfeited their 
own salvation, for ‘‘ Whosoever shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken” (Matt. xxi. 44).—OSIANDER: 
God has many means whereby he can bring the 
rage of Ilis adversaries to naught.—HaLL: Proud 
and self-confident men of the world think little of 
the future consequences, and even while they are 
spinning their plots they come to shame. 

Vers. 8-19. The two Contrasted Kings, Sen- 
nacherib and Hezekiah—the Godless and the Just. 
(a) Sennacherib, who sees himself in peril and 
obliged to retreat by the approach of Tirhakah, 
does not on that account become more modest or 
more humble, but only more obstinate and arro- 
gant. That is the way with godless and depraved 
meu, Jn distress and peril, instead of bending their 
will and yielding to the will of God, they only 
become more stubborn, insolent, and assuming. 
(OSIANDER: The less ground the impious have to 
hope for victory over the righteous, the more cruel 
do they attempt tobe.) Hezekiah, on the contrary, 
who was in unprecedented trouble and peril, was 
thereby drawn into more earnest prayer. He 
humbled himself under the hand of God, and 
sought refuge in the Lord alone. He went into the 
house of God and poured out his soul in prayer, 
Ps. vy. 5-7. (CALW. BipeL: Learn from this to pray 
earnestly and faithfully, when thou art in distress; 
also learn from this what is the best weapon in 
war, and when the fatherland is in the dangers of 
battle.) (Ul) Sennacherib rejects faith in the God of 
Israel as folly, and boasts that all the gods of the 
heathen were powerless before him. We -lives 
without God in the world and knows no God but 
himself. But it is the fool who hath said in his 
heart: “There is no God” (Ps. xiv. 1). He asks: 
“Where is?” &e., but where is now Sennacherib 
who talked so proudly? (Berl. Bib.) He is gone 
like chaff before the wind, for the way of the godless 
shall perish (Ps. i. 4, 6; xxxv. 5; Zepli. ii. 2). But 
Hezekiah will not let himself be drawn away from 
his God. His faith becomes only so much warmer 
and deeper. He prays and seeks not his own 
honor, but that of the Lord in whom he puts his 
confidence (Ps. i. 3). The greater the cross the 
greater the faith. The palm grows under weight. 
Sweetness flows from the grape when it is well 
trodden (Ps. i. 1, 2).—Vers. 14-19. Hezekiah’s 
Prayer. (a) The appeal for hearing (vers. 15, 16); 
bv) the Confession (vers. 17, 18); (c) the request 
ver. 19) (see Wistor. § 6).—Distress and misfor- 
tune are the school in which a man learns to pray 
aright. How many a.one repeats prayers every 
day and yet never prays aright. Kvery one knows 
from his own experience that he has never talked 
so directly with God as in the time of need.— 
Starke: Karthly kings ought not to be ashamed 
to pray, but rather go before others with a good 
example.—ArNpT: Who isa true man? He who 
can pray, and who trusts in God.—Ver. 15. Under 
the old covenant God dwelt above the cherubim 
of the ark; under the new one, He dwells in 
Christ amongst us, therefore He demands to be 
addressed by us as the Father of our Lord Jesus 





Christ.—Ver. 16. ‘He that planted the ear,” &. 
(Ps. xciv. 9). Though men do not hear or see, He 
hears and sees all, even that which is said and 
done in secret (Ps. exxxix. 1 sg.). It often seems 
as if He did not see or hear, but he will some time 
bring to light what was done in darkness, and 
will make known the secret counsel of the heart. 
We must give an account of every vain word 
which we have spoken.—Vers. 17, 18. Gods 
which are the work of man’s hands, or the inven- 
tion of man’s brain, can be thrown into the fire and 
destroyed. They are good for nothing more, but 
the Holy, Living God cannot be thus done away 
with or destroyed. He is limself a consuming 
fire which shall consume all the adversaries (Heb. 
x. 27; xii, 29).—Ver..19. When we pray to God 
for relief from distress, or for anything else which 
we earnestly desire, we must not have our own 
honor, or fortune, or prosperity altogether or 
principally at heart, but we must try to bring it 
about that, by the fulfilment of our prayer, God's 
name may be glorified and hallowed. Therefore 
this petition stands first in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vers. 21-34. Isaiah’s Prophecy (a) against Sen- 
nacherib, vers. 21-28; () on behalf of Jerusalem, 
vers. 29-34.—Ver. 21. There is no more fitting 
punishment for a proud and arrogant man, than to 
be laughed at and derided without being able to 
take revenge. The derision of the daughter, Zion, 
at the blasphemous boaster, Sennacherib, is not 
due to sinful malice; it is rather a joyful recogni- 
tion and a praise of the power and faithfulness of 
God, who reigns in heaven and laughs at those 
who scoff at lim (Ps. ii. 4; xxxvil. 12, 13)—Ver. 
22, When sinful man, who is dust and ashes, 
ascribes to himself that which he can only do by 
God’s help, or which God alone can do, that is a 
denial and an insult of God.—Ver. 23. Here we 
see the mode of thought and of speech of all the 
proud, All this have I done by my wisdom and 
courage and skill. The Apostle, who had labored 
more than any other, responds to them all: ‘‘ What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received it?” (1 Cor. iv. 7, of. xv. 
10).—CRAMER: When we remember that the affair 
is not ours but God’s, then we see that the ene- 
mies are not ours but God’s. When we see the 
pride and arrogance of our enemies, then we may 
look for their fall very soon (Prov. xvi. 18).—Ver. 
25. If no hair of our heads can fall without the 
will of God, how much less can a land or a city 
perish unless He has so ordained it? Therefore, 
humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God 
that He may exalt you in His good time (1 Peter 
vy. 6).—Ver. 26. “Let all the earth fear the Lord; 
let all the inhabitants of the world stand iu awe of 
Him” (Ps. xxxiii. 8), for they are like the grass of 
the field before tlim; He causes the wind to blow 
upon them and they are gone.—Vers. 27, 28. Be not 
deceived by the victory and good fortune of ‘the 
enemies of the kingdom of God, to think that God 
is with them. He knows their going out and their 
coming in, their rage and their arrogance. They 
are in His hand and He uses them without their 
knowledge for His own purposes. They cannot 
take a step beyond the limits which He has set 
for them. When they have done what He intend- 
ed them to do, He puts His bridle in their mouths 
and leads them back by the way by which they 
came. (As Sennacherib came to Jerusalem, so 
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came- Napoleon to Moscow. Then the Lord called 
to him: ‘So far and no farther!” and led him 
back by the way by which he came.) Isai. xiv. 
5, 6; x. 12-15.—Ver. 29. All sowing and reaping 
should be to us a sign of what God does for us 
and what we ought to do for Him (Gal. vi. 7-9; 2 
Cor. ix. 6; Jer. iv. 3; Hos. viii. 7; James iii. 18; 
Sir. vii. 3; Kccles. xi. 4, 6). God does not always 
give full harvests in order that we may learn to 
be satisfied with little, and may not forget that 
His blessing is not tied to our labor, but that He 
gives it where and when He will.—Vers. 30 and 
31. Srarke: In the midst of all calamities God 
preserves a faithful remnant for Himself which 
shall praise and spread abroad His name (Ps. xlvi. 
3 to 5; xxii. 30).—Tne Same: The Church of 
Christ is invincible. However much it may be 
oppressed at times, yet God preserves a secret 
seed for Himself (Matt. xvi. 18; 1 Kings xix. 18). 
—The deliverance goes forth from Zion (Isai. ii. 2, 
3); salvation comes from the Jews (John iv, 22). 
—The saved form the holy sced (Isai. vi. 13), 
which takes root below and bears fruit above. 
The ground in which they take root and stand 
firm is Christ (Eph. iii. 17; Col. ii. 7). The fruit 
which they bear is love, joy, peace, &c. (Gal. v. 22). 
They never perish. They continue from genera- 
tion to generation. However small their number, 
and however fiercely the world may rage against 
them, they nevertheless endure, for the Lord is 
their confidence, His truth is their shield (Ps. xci. 
4), Therefore, ‘Fear not, little flock,” &c. (Luke 











xii. 32).—Vers. 32-34. Jerusalem, the earthly City 
of God, a Type of the Eternal City, the Church of 
Christ. If God protected the former so that no 
arrow could come into it, how much more will He 
protect tle latter, break in pieces the bows of its 
enemies, and burn their chariots in fire. Cf Ps. 
xlvi., and Luther’s hymn: “ Zin feste Burg,” &e. 

Vers. 35 to 37, Sennacherib’s Fall. (a) A mira- 
cle of the saving power and faithfulness of God; 
(b) a terrible judgment of the ILoly and Jnst God 
(see LHistor. § 9).— Of. Pss. xlvi., lxxy., and Ixxvi. 
Von GeErLAcH: When such times recur, similar 
psalms and hymns are given to the Church, as in 
1530 the hymn: “ Hin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
which is founded on Ps, xlvi., was composed. 
(Compare the noble hymn of Joh, Heermann: 
“ Tlerr, unser Gott, lass nicht zw Schanden werden.”) 
—God’s judgments are often delayed for along time, 
but tlien they come all the more suddenly and 
mightily (Ps. lxxiii, 19). A single re roay 
change the whole face of the matter. Whers ig 
now the boaster? Where is the multitude of his 
chariots? Luke xii. 20—Sennacherib’s calamity 
and his retreat proclaim to all the world that God 
resisteth the proud, and they are a testimony to 
the truth of 1 Sam. ii. 6-10.—He who had smitten 
whole kingdoms and peoples fell under the bluws of 
his own sons. ‘ With what measure ye r.ete it 
shall be measured to ‘ie again” (Luke vi. 38).— 
OsIANDER: When God has sufficiently chistised 
His Church, He throws the rod of His wraih into 
the fire, Isai, xxxiil. 1, 





B.—LHezchiah’s Illness and Recovery ; his Reception of the Babylonian Embassy, and his End, 


Cuap. XX. 1-21. (Isat. XXXVIULI) 


1 In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death. And the prophet Isaiah the 
son of Amoz came to him, and said unto him, Thus saith the Lord, Set thine 


saying, 


Then he turned his face to 
I beseech thee, O Lord, remember 


now how I have walked before thee in truth [fidelity] and with a perfect heart, 


2 house in order; for thou shalt die, and not live. 
3 the wall, and prayed unto the Lord, 

and have done that which is good in thy sight. 
4 
5 word of the Lord came to him, 


captain [prince] of my people, 
father, 


6 on the third day thou shalt go unto the house of the Lord. 


And Hezekiah wept sore, 


And it came to pass, afore Isainh was gone out into the middle court, ' that the 

saying, Turn again, and tell Hezekiah the 
Thus saith the Lord, the God of David thy 
I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: "pehold, I will heal thee: 


And J will add 


unto thy days fifteen years; and I will deliver thee and this city out of the hand 
of the king of Assyria; and I will defend [protect] this city for my own sake, 


 ~r 


and for my servant David’s sake. And Isaiah said, Take [Bring] a lump of fis. 
And they took [brought] and laid 7 on the boil, and he recovered. 


And Heze- 


kiah said unto Isaiah, What shall be [is] the sion that the Lord will heal me, 
9 and that I shall go up into the house of the Lord the third day ? And Isaiah 
said, This sign shalt thou have of the Lord, that the Lord will do the thing that 
he hath spoken: shall the shadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten de- 
grees ? [the shadow is gone forward ten degrees,—if it go back ten degrees ?] 


And Isaiah the 


and he brought the shadow ten degrees back~ 


10 And Hezekiah answered, It is a light thing for the shadow to go down ten de- 
11 grees: nay, but let the shadow return backward ten degrees. 
prophet cried unto the Lord: 
- ward, by which it had gone down in [on] the dial [stairs] of Ahaz. 
12 At that time Berodach-baladan, the son of Baladan, king of Babylon, sent 
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and a present unto Hezekiah: for he had heard that Hezekiah had been 
And Hezekiah hearkened unto them [rejoiced because of them], ® 
and shewed them all the house of his precious things [treasury], the silver, and 
the gold, and the spices, and the precious ointment, and aif the house of his 
armour [armory], and all that was found in his treasures: there was nothing in 


Then came Isaiah the prophet unto king Hezekiah, and said unto him, What 


said these men ? and from whence came they unto thee ? And Hezekiah said, 


And he said, What 
Hezekiah answered, All the things that 


are in mine house have they seen: there is nothing among my treasures that I 


said unto Hezekis ah, Hear 


the word of the 


Behold, the days come, that all that és in thine house, and that which 


thy fathers bate laid up in stare unto this day, shall be carried unto Babylon: 


And [some] of thy sons that shall issue 


from thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they take away; and they shall be 


Then said Hezekiah unto 
And he said, Zs 


it not good, if be and trath be in my days? [And he said: Verily ; may 


And the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and all his might, and how he made a 


into the city, ave they not written in 


letters 
13 [was] sick. 
his house, nor in all his dominion, that Hezekiah shewed them not. 
14 
15 They are come from a far country, even from Babylon, 
have they seen in thine house? And 
16 have not shewed them. And Isaiah 
17 Lord. 
18 nothing shall be left, saith the Lord. 
19 eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon. 
Isainh, Good ¢s the word of the Lord which thou hast spoken, 
there only be peace and sec urity in my days. 
20 
pool, and a conduit, and brought water 
21 the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 


And Hezekiah slept with 


his fathers: and Mauasseh his son reigned i in his stead. 


TEXTUAL 


1 Ver.4.—[On the keri see Mreg. The KE. 
city.” 
2 Ver, 18. That yw) is not the original reading 


pmby which follows, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. In those days. By these words Te- 
zekiali’s illness is referred to the time of the last- 
mentioned events, but only as a general designa- 
tion of the time of its occurrence (Keil). It fell, 
like those events, in the middle of his reign. The 
expositors are not agreed, however, whether it 
took place before or after Sennacherib’s retreat. 
The majority of the modern scholars adopt the 
opinion that it was before that event, founding 
their opinion on ver. 6. There he is promised fif- 
teen years more of life, and Sennacherib’s retreat 
is spoken of as something which has not yet come 
to pass. Now, as Hezekiah, according to chap. 
xviii. 2, reigned twenty-nine years, and Senna- 
eherib invaded Judah in his fourteenth year (xviii. 
13), this illness must have befallen him, it is 
argued, in his fourteenth year, either ‘at the be- 
ginning of Sennacherib’s invasion” (Keil), or 
“while the Assyrians were still besieging Jeru- 
salem” (Thenius), It is further alleged in sup- 
port of this view that Hezekiah showed to the 
Babylonian embassy, which came to congratulate 
him, treasures of gold and silver (xx. 13), but that 
he had g given up everything of this kind which he 
had (xviii. 15) to Sennacherib, so that his illness 
and recoyery must have taken place before the re- 
treat of the Assyrians (Delitsch and Hahn). These 
may appear to be very forcible arguments, but 
there are opposing considerations of the highest 
importance. In the first place, both narratives 
put the story of Hezekiah’s illness after the 


V. follows it as do Thenius and Ewald. 
It is adopted by Keil, Bunsen, and Bahr.—W. G,. 8.] 


, but MQW, 


The latter reading is also supported by all the ancient versions.—Biahr. 





AND GRAMMATICAL, 


The chetib reads ‘* the middle 


which we find in Isai. xxxix, 2, is evident from 


account of the Assyrian invasion, and as Calmet 
observes : Neque ego libenter desero seriem et ordi- 
nem rerum in libris sacris deduclum, nisi valida td 
argumenia suadeant. It has: indeed been urged 
‘that the historian placed the story of Sennacherib’s 
retreat (xix. 35 sq.) first, because ‘he desired to 
finish up the story of the Assyrian invasion, 80 as 
not to be obliged to return to it” (Knobel), But 
the Chronicler makes:this hypothesis, which is in 
itself improbable, entirely inadmissible, for he says 
that Hezekiah was highly honored by all nations 
on account of this deliverance, and that many sent 
presents to him, aud then le proceeds to give the 
story of his illness (2 Chron. xxxii. 22-31). Jose- 
phus also asserts very positively that Hezekial 
and all the people offered thank-offerings to God, 
and showed great religious zeal, but that, then 
(ue? ob r02b) he was afflicted by a severe illness. 
Secondly, the Babylonian embassy cannot be as- 
signed to the period before the retreat of Senna- 
cherib, nor to any time during the Assyrian in- 
vasion, for the king of Babylon. who was a vassal 
of the king of Assyria, would not have dared to 
congratulate Hezekiah at that time when he was 
in revolt against the suzerain of both, and he would 
have had no grounds for seeking an alliance with 
Hezekiah when he was in distress and _ peril 
Thirdly, Hezekiah’s hymn of thanksgiving (Isai. 
xxxviii. 10) begins with the words: ‘1 said (that 
is, I thought) in the cutting off (interruption, period 
of tranquillity) of my days,” &.; @ ¢, “when a 
period of rest had come in my life, a pause in the 
midst of the ceaseless toil and care and danger of 
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life” (Drechsler); when I believed that I was re- 
lieved from a)! danger by Sennacherib’s retreat, and 
that I could live on in peace and security, then 
came a new trouble and danger, and it seemed 
that I must go down to the grave. Against all 
these important considerations, which are taken 
from history, it cannot be argued that “the former 
story [of the peril of Jerusalem] is placed first be- 
cause it is most important ” (Vou Gerlach), for what 
would become of the art of writing history, if histo- 
rians should narrate later events before they did ear- 
lier oves, because the foriner were more important? 
As for ver. 6, the number ‘ fifteen” cannot be 
arithmetically accurate, for if it were so, then not 
only Sennacherib’s invasion and Hezekiali’s illness, 
but also the journey of the army of at least 
185,900 men through the desert»el Tir to Egypt, 
the siege of Pelusium, the return to Judah, the 
siege and conquest of the ‘fenced cities,” the de- 
vastation of the country, and finally, the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s army and his retreat, and 
even the embassy from Babylon, must all have 
taken place in one year,—llezekiah’s fourteenth, 
and this appears impossible, considering that they 
had no railways. Isaiah’s words in vers. 5 and 6 
are not an historical allusion, but a prophetic 
oracle. In the prophetic style numbers have not 
always their strict, arithmetical value, but are 
clothed with a significance of another character. 
The number 15, in this ease, is not, indeed, as 
Knobel thinks, ‘contributed by the redactor, ex 
eventu, and put in the mouth of the prophet, who 
could not know how many years longer Hezekiah 
was to live,” but. still we ask why should he have 
just fifteen years longer, and not one more or one 
less? Tifteen is not what is commonly called a 
round number, It will not do to answer this by 
the anticipatory statement (xviii. 2) that Hezekiah 
reigned twenty-nine years. Not because he was 
to reign twenty-nine years in all were fifteen years 
more assigned to him, but because he was spared 
for fifteen years more his whole reign amounted to 
twenty-nine years. When he was taken ill he 
had finished his fourteenth year and begun his 
fifteenth. Ne was then thirty-nine years old, in 
the prime of life. Suddenly he stood on the brink 
of the grave, and it was all the more painful to 
him to quit life at this moment, because he had 
just been delivered from his most powerful enemy, 
and had hopes of being able to reign now in peace 
and quiet, It was regarded as a very great mis- 
fortune to be called away in the prime of life, 
hence his earnest prayer (ver. 3), which had no 
other sense than this: “O my God! take me not 
away in the midst of my days” (Ps. cii. 24, ef lv. 
23). The prophet promises him the fulfilment of. 
this prayer, and that he shall reign as much longer 
as hie had already reigned. The words which fol- 
low: I will deliver thee out of*the hand of the 
king of Assyria, then refer to the remainder of 
his reign. In the new lease of life which was to 
be given him, he should fear nothing from the 
great and mighty enemy; he should reign in peace. 
This promise was of the greatest importance, for, 
although Sennacherib had fled in disgrace, yet he 
was still very powerful and very dangerous, and 
his wrath against Judah was fiercer than ever 
(Tobias i. 18). We might collect his forces and 
make another expedition against Judah. Jn fact, 
he did immediately collect an army and march 
against Babylon which had revolted. Thus the 
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words are understood by Vitringa, Clericus, Gese- 
nins, Rosenmiiller, and Drechsler, and the latter 
adds the pertinent remark that, if ver. 6 had been 
spoken before the events narrated in chaps. xviit 
and xix. took place, then xix. 34 would be only a 
repetition of the promise in that verse. 

Ver. 1. Thus saith the Lord: Set thine 
house in order; literally: Give conmands in re- 
gard to thine house, 7. ¢., take the necessary meas- 
ures for the management of thine affairs (¢/. 2 Sam. 


xvii. 23, where Sy stands for “itt Jt does not 


mean “make known thy (last) will” (Knobel, 
Gesenius), nor, ‘give commands in regard to the sue- 
cession to the throne” (Hess).—To the wall (ver. 
2), not in dissatisfaction as Ahab did, 1 Kings xxi. 
4 (Hitzig), but away from those who were present, 
in order that he might pray more freely and col- 
lectedly.—O Lord! remember now (ver. 3). To 
fall a victim of disease in the midst of his days 
seemed to the king, in view of proverbs like Prov, 
x. 27: “The fear of the Lord prolongeth days, but 
the years of the wicked shall be shortened,” to be 
a proof of having displeased God, that is, to be a 
punishment. He therefore prays God to remem- 
ber also the good which he has striven to do, and 
“takes refuge in tle promises which God had 
given in the Old Testament that good works 
should be rewarded by length of days” (Starke). 
For the rest, his words are not to be taken as re- 
ferring in a general way to moral purity, but, as 
the expressions “ witha perfect heart,” and “ good 
in thy sight” show, as referring especially to his 
zeal for the pure worship of Jehovah, and his 
earnestness against every form of idolatry. (On 


ody see notes on 1 Kings xi. 4 and 6.)\—And 


Hezekiah wept sore. Joseplius declares that, in 
addition to the disease, there was now great 
asoupuia, because he was to die childless and leave 
the kingdom without an heir, and that, in this 
difficulty, he prayed to God with tears, that He 
would allow him to live a little longer until he had 
become a father. The Churel: fathers and many 
other ancient expositors adopt this conception of 
the circumstances, and point, in its support, to the 
fact that the son and sueeessor of IHezekiah, Ma- 
nasseh, was only twelve years old when his father 
died (chap. xxi. 1), that is, he was born three years 
after this illness. Ewald calls this a “ fiction” and 
appeals to Isai. xxxviii. 19 and xxxix. 7. It cer- 
tainly is hardly eredible that Hezekiah was child- 
less at the age of thirty-nine; it is not necessary 
to assume that Manasseh was the oldest son (see 
note on 1 Kings i. 5); and it is possible that the 
older sons had died before Ilezekiah did. The 
only reason for his tears is the one which he gives 
in his hymn of thanksgiving, Tsai. xxxviii. 10 sq. 
Ver. 4. Afore Isaiah had gone out into the 
middle city. The middle city is “the central part 
of the city, 7. e, of Mt. Zion where the royal castle 
was situated.” The keri “yn (‘the middle 


court” [E. V.], not of the temple but of the castle), 
is presented by all the ancient versions, but it is 
only an interpretation of 4%) as referring to the 


castle after the analogy of x. 25 (Keil). 33." 
does not mean the “inner” city, in contrast with 


the houses which lay outside of the wall of Mt. Zion 
(Knobel), but only, the middle one.—The words in 
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ver. 6 from “behold” to “house of the Lord” are 
wanting in Isaiah xxxvili. 5, but are brouglit in in 
xxxvili, 22, At this point it is quite evident that 
the account in Isaiah is very much abbreviated. 
The words on the third day (ver. 5) need not be 
taken literally, but they certainly do not mean 
“within a few weeks” (Hitzig) The phrase, 
prince of my people, which is added, indicates the 
ground for assisting him.—On ver. 6 see notes on 
ver.1, The closing words: Ftor mine own gale, 
&c,, are wanting in Isaiah because they already 
occur in xix, 84 (Isai, xxxvil. 85), They have here 
the same force as therg. ‘They are not, therefore, 
to be understood as containing any special refer- 
ence to the circumstance that Hezekiah had no son, 
but that, nevertheless, the house of David should 
not become extinct, as the old cxpositors under- 


stood. — DINN nba, ver. 7, means properly a 
pressed mass ‘of figs. nbaa without DINA means 


a cake of figs (1 Sam. xxv. 1B: XXX, 12), This 
was laid upon pown, strictly, the inflammation, 


hence, the fester, or boil (Job ii. 1; Vx. ix. 9). It is 
ordinarily understood to refer to a plague-sore, and 
itis inferred that Hezekiah was afflicted with “ the 
plugue which lad carried off the Assyrian army ” 
(Knobel), “the contagion of which had been trans- 
mitted to the king” (Winer and others); but this 
is utterly false, or, in the first place, }»my never 


occurs in reference to a plague, and then again, 


only one sore is here spoken of, whereas the plague 
produced several on different parts of the body, 
Moreover a plague or pestilence never occurs in 
ixoluted cases, but as an epidemic. There is not 
the slightest hint that any such disease raged in 
Jerusalem either before, or during, or after the 
Assyrian invasion, Still further, figs are not ap- 
plied as a specific remedy for plague-sores. In 
pestilence “no medicines are administered except 
at the commencement of the disease, something to 
produce perspiration” (Winer, J?.- W.-B. IT. 8, 233), 
Figs were the usual remedy for boils. Dioscorides 
says of them: drapopet oxaypiag; Pliny: Uleera 
aperit; and Jerome remarks on Isai, xxxvili.: 
Juuta arlem medicorum omnis sanies stecioribus ficis 
akjue contusis in cutis superficiem provocatur (cf. Cel- 
sius, //erobot, II. p, 873), We ennnot define more 
nearly what sort of a boil it was. Mwald thinks 
it was ‘'a fever-boil; ” according to Thenius ‘a sin 
gle carbuncle formed under the hack of the head,” 
but this is a pureguess, [The ground for Thenius’ 
idea, which goes as far as is possible towards de- 
fining more nearly the character of the disease, is, 
that there was a single sore, and that it was about 
to prove fatal, A carbuncle, particularly in such 
a plice, would answer this description—W, G. 8.] 

Ver, 8. And Hezekiah said unto Isaiah, 
What is the sign, &.? In his deep anxiety the 
sick man desires an external sign to strengthen 
his faith in the prophet’s words. Such signs usn- 
ally attended a prophet's promises (Isai. vii, 11, 
14; chap. xix. 29). This demand of the king is 
not at all astonishing in view of the words ad- 
dressed to Alinz in Tsai, vil. 11: “ Ask a sign,” &e. 
Tiere also the prophet allowed tho kine to choose 
whit the sien should be. Vers. 9, 10, and 11 are 
coudensed in Tsafal into one verse, In ver, 9 
Drechsler rejects the ordinary translation [that of 
the lM. V.] which makes of the last part an altor- 
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native question. Tle asserts that that translation 
is “simply impossible.” We translates: ‘The 
shadow shall advance ten degrees, or shall it recede 


ten degrees?” taking abn asacommand, ‘The 
prophet determines, in the first place, that it shall 
advance, then le interrupts himself, corrects him- 
self, and leaves the king to determine which it shal! 
do.” But it is only in disjunctive questions that 
DX means or, and the prophet does not “ correct 


himself” in such a solemn expression. Keil also, 
in his new commentary, translates: “The shadow 
has advanced ten degrees—if it should recede ten 
degrees?” He takes the second clause hypothet- 
ically: ‘Whether it may indeed,” &c., which is 
not only forced but also unclear. Hezelkiah’s an- 
swer presupposes a disjunctive question. As in 
Isai. vii. 11, the prophet asks the king whether he 
will ask a sign in the depth or in the height, so 
here he asks Hezekiah whether the sign of the 
shadow shall be that it shall go forward or back- 
ward. It cannot be objected that 7 is wanting 


with tn , for this is often the case, aud the ques- 


tion is designated only by the tone of the voice 
(Gen. xxvii, 24; 2 Sam. xviii. 29. Gesen. Gramm, 
§ 153. 1). [The argument for reading ver. 9 as a 
disjunctive question resolves itself into an inference 
from Hezekial’s answer. Regarding simply the 
grammar of ver. 9 there are two obstacles to this 
rendering; first, the omission of 9 , which is never 


omitted in a disjunctive question, and secondly, the 
perfect tense gon .  Keil’s translation is therefore 


better. ‘The shadow has advanced ten degrees— 
if it should recede ten degrees?” would that be a 
satisfactory sign? It is true that the answer of 
Hezekiah does not seem to fit well to this question, 
The only other and more satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty is that which involves an alteration 


of the text. Knobel and MHitzig read qn ot Tt 
seems necessary to supply also 7 as having fallen 
out before qon . The reading would then be: 


What sign shall there be? The shadow’s advane- 
ing? orshall the shadow recede?  Keil’s objection 
(Coma. 8, 344 note 2), that the inf. abs. would, in that 
case. be used for the future, would not apply. The 
inf. abs. must be understood in ifs most ordinary use 
to express directly and simply the verbal idea.— 


See Gramm. and also Mxeg. notes on bons , ehap. 
xix. 29.—W. G. 8.].—The words by and nib re- 


for to the instrument which we call a sundial, 
and which the ancients called a shadow-measnurer 
(Plin. xxxvi. 15), because the hour of the day was 
estimated by thé length of the shadow. It is evi- 
dent from this that these instruments were not ar- 
ranged by them as they are by us (see Martini, 
Von den Sonnenulren der Alten, Leipzig, 1777, 8. 35). 


The nibyn served ‘to indicate the time. It is 


generally supposed that they were the degrees or 
lines (Vulg. linew) of the scale on the indicator of 
the sun-dial, But nbwra means a going up, an as 


cent, or that which ascends, hence a step (1 Kings x. 
19; 2 Kings ix. 13), never a grade, a degree, or a | 
line (see Knobel on Isai, xxxviii. 8). The Sept. al- 
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ah wite 


ways reuder it by avafabuo/, The shadow-mea- 


surer must, therefore, have had steps like a pair: 


of stairs. As itiscalledin ver. 10: “the steps of 
Ahaz;” it has often been supposed that it consisted 
of the stairs to the royal palace. Stairs, however, 
ndiy 
(Ezek. xl. 26), and why should the stairs of the 
royal palace, which had long been in their place, 
be called the stairs of Ahaz? Itisevident that the 
shadow-measurer was an instrument by itself and 
not a partof the royal palace. 1t was ‘an arrange- 
ment contrived especially to measure the length of 
the shadow as a means of learning the hour” (The- 
nius). It is not possible now to say how it was con- 
trived. Among the numerous guesses which have 
been made as to the mode of its construction 
(Winer, 22.-W.-B. I. s. 498 sy.) the simplest and 
most natural seems to us to be that it was a col- 
uinn with circular steps surrounding it. “ This 
column cast the shadow of its top at noon upon 
its uppermost, and morning and evening upon the 
lowest step, and thus designated the hour of the 
day ” (Knobel). The prophet’s question gives rise 
to the supposition that there were twenty of these 
steps, so that the shadow could go forward or 
backward ten degrees. ‘If the sign was given 
an hour before sunset then the shadow. returning 
ten degrees ofa half-hour each, came back to the 
point at which it stood at noon” (Delitsch).  Ivis 
impossible to draw any inference from this as to 
the division of hours among the Jews, for it is 
probable that they did not have any such division 
before the captivity (Winer, lc. IL. s. 560). The 
fact that the sun-dial was named after Ahaz is 
doubtless due to its having been first set up by 
him in the courtof the palace. According to Ile- 
rodotus (ii. 109) it was a Babylonian invention, 
and as the Babylonians were then in continual in- 
tercourse with the Assyrians, Alaz may have be- 
come acquainted with it through the latter, just as 
he borrowed from them the plan of the new altar 
(xvi. 10). [To them (the Assyrians) also is to be 
attributed the institution of the week of seven 
days, dedicated to the seven planetary bodies wor- 
shipped by them as divine beings, and the order 
assigned by them to the days has not been 
changed from time immemorial. Having invented 
the gnomon, they were the first to divide the day 
into twenty-four hours, the hours into sixty mi- 
nites, and the minutes into sixty seconds” (Lenor- 
mant [. 449). They had a sexagesimal system of 
notation (Chevallier, @#d.). | 

Ver. 10. And Hezekiah answered: It is a 
light thing. Clericus thinks that Hezekiah an- 
swered the prophet’s question non sutis prudenter, 
for that it would be as difficult for the shadow to 
advance as to recede. But Starke observes. cor- 
rectly: “ As the shadow, in the ordinary course 
of things, always advances aud never recedes, the 
king chooses that which appears to be the more 
difficult in order that the proof may be the cleirer. 
Full of his ardent wish that the shadow of death 
(Matt. iv. 16) may not extend any further, but may 
become shorter, he naturally chooses the latter 
movement for the shadow on the dial. And 
Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord, ic., ver. 
11. Thenius arbitrarily asserts that “these words 
do not belong to history, but express the mode of 
conception prevalent at tho time the history was 
written” [in other words, that Isaiah did not, as 


as distinguished from steps, were called 
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an actual matter of history, at this point in his 
conversation with the king, ‘ery to the Lord,” but 
that the historian’s idea of what a prophet would 
do under such circumstances was, that he would 
at this point ery to God, and that he accordingly 
inserted here a mention of Isaiah's having done so]. 
The prophets were accustomed, before giving a 
sign to contirm their utterances, to call upon God, 
because they knew, and every one else was to be 
taught, that the sign did not come from them but 
from God (1 Kings xvii. 20; xviii. 36; 2 Kings iv. 
33; 7; ef. John xi. 41), As in ver. 9 so alsc 
here in ver. 11, a movement forwards and back- 
wards is ascribed, not to the sun but to the shadow. 
In this sign, all turned upon the shadow, not upon 


the sun. Thenius thinks that wv must be sup- 


plied as a subject to ma because it is a femi- 


nine form, while by is mase uline, but, in view of 


the variableness of the Ilebrew genders, we cannot 
draw an inference from this feminine form which 
shall contradict the clear sense of the words (see 
Drechsler on Isai. xxxviii, 8) The account in 
Isaiah las instead of this verse: ' Behold, | will 
bring again the shadow of the degrees, which is 
gone down in the sun-dial of Ahuz, ten degrees 
backward. So the sun returned ten degrees, by 
which degrees it was gone down;” but here also 


by must be understood as the subject of the first 


nm, and, in the case of the second my, we 
: if 

must understand that the reference is not to any 
movement of the sin, but to a movement of the 
shadow caused by the sun. Drechsler correctly 
observes on the words: “ And the sun tumed 
backward :” “that is to say, of course, that the 
sunshine moved backwards on the indicator [bet- 
ter, the steps] on which it fell.” (Cf also De- 
litsch on Isai, xxxviil. 8.) The account in Kings is 
more detailed and more accurate than that in 
Isaiah, for the latter omits vers. 10 and 1], and 
mentions briefly, in vers, 21 and 22, after the 
thanksgiving of Tezekiah (xxxviii, 9-20), that 
which is here given in vers, 7 and 8, as if the 
figs had not been applied until after the 3n3!2 


of Hezekiah. 

[The story of the incident is complete without 
vers, 7-11. Hezekiah’s recovery is mentioned in 
ver, 7, and it is a surprise to read in yer. 8 a re- 
quest from him to be assured by a sign that he 
shall be healed. This lack of unity in the story 
seems to point to the fact that two independent 
traditions in regard to Hezekiah’s illness are here 
combined. Unfortunately the account in Isaiah is 
also Somewhat disjointed. Isai. xxxviil, 2l and 22 
brings in the account of the king’s recovery as a 
sort of supplement, or after thought. Ile thero 
asks for a sign that he shall go to the temple on the 
third day, not, that he shall recover,—sSee further 
the bracketed addition to LZistor, § 4.—W. G. 8.] 

Ver. 12. At that time Berodach-baladan, Xo, 
This took place ‘certainly not very soon after 
what is narrated above, for, at that time, news 
travelled slowly, and journeys took time” (The- 
nius), but it certainly was not as late as 703 [See 
Supplem. Note after the Hxeg. section on chaps. 
xviii, and xix., and the similar Nole after the pro- 
sent Mxeg. section], as Knobel thinks, that is tea 
yoars after, for the ostensible object of the em. 
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bassy was to congratulate the king on his recovery. 
JIN] stands for JINW Isai. xxxix: de Iteis 


not an error, but simply an interchange of the la- 
bials, as in R™3 and nynD . Merodach is really 


the name of the Babylonian Mars (Jerem. 1. 2). 
[Sce Mxreg. notes on xvi. 3; xvii. 16; 30 and 31.— 
Merodach belonged to the third rank of gods in the 
Babylonian Pantheon. This rauk consisted of five 
gods representing thie five planets. Merodach was 
equivalent to Jupiter, aud was identified with the 
planet which we call by that name. He was one 
of the chief gods at Babylon and had two shrines 
(one mystic) in the great pyramid there. Neba- 
chadnezzar speaks of having adorned this pyramid 
and these shrines. Merodach was a secondary 
form or emanation of Bel (Baal). ‘‘ He was called 
‘the ancient one of the gods, the supreme judge, 
the master of the horoseope ;’ he was represented 
as a man erect and walking, and with a naked 
sword in his hand.” (Lenormant, I. 454 sq.)] It 
was the custom of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
to give their kings the names of divinities. Bala- 
dan is, according to the Aramaic, equivalent to 
jiny bya. 
was the Mapdoxéurado¢ in the Canon Ptol., who 
reigned twelve years, or the Merodach-baladan in 
the Chron. Armen, of Kusebins (Berosus), wlio only 
reigned six months, see Niebuhr, Gesch. Assy”. s. 40 
and 75 sg., aud Delitsch on Tsai. xxxviii. 1. [See 
Supplem. Note at the end of this section..}—Accord- 
ing to 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, the object of the embassy 
was, not only to congratulate Hezekiah on his re- 
covery, but also to get information about the mir- 
acle, that is about the ‘sign” of the prophet. 
Iividently this was only the ostensible object; con- 
sequently Josephus does not mention it at all 
(Ant. x. 2,2), but only gives the true one: ciyupa- 
Kov Te avrov Fivat TapeKarer Kai didov. The kings of 
Babylon, who at that time were under the Assy rian 
supremacy, sought to free themselves from it. The 
present time, when Sennacherib had suffered a se- 
vere calamity, seemed to them to be the best op- 
portunity. ‘The object of the embassy was to 
form an alliance with a king who had successfully 
resisted the Assyrian power” (Vom Gerlach). | € 
Tlence it follows that Hezekiah’s illness fell in the 
tine after and not before the Assyrian invasion. His 
recovery gave the king of Baby lon the pretext he 
desired for sending an embassy. Ife did not care 
much to offer an empty congratulution. Tis ob- 
ject was, to “find out the strength of the kingdom 
of Judah” (Mwald). The ambassadors suceceded 
im inducing Tezekiah himself to give them full iv- 
formation in regard to this. Quv ar: 13. And Hez- 
ekiah rejoiced on account of them, certainly not 
merely on account of their civility in coming to see 
him, and congratulate him, but also on account of 
the real object of their visit, which he easily per- 
ceived, even if they did not expressly make it 
known to him, An alliance with the Babylomians, 
whose power was then on the increase, seemed to 
him to be very advantageous to his kingdom, and 
to assure him against further danger from the As- 
syrians. He therefore showed them his treasury, 
his armory, &¢, in order to show them that his 
means were not so entirely exhausted as might be 
expected acter the Assyrian invasion. Dreclisler 
justly remarks upon the enumeration of the differ- 
ent objects which follows, that “it lay in the in- 


On the question whether this kmg 





terest of the narrator to enumerate as many as 
possible of tlrese objects, in order to show that 
Hezekiah exerted himself to bring out and show 
everything which could set off his military 
strength and resources.” First the treasury is 
mentioued, iu which silver and gold were’ stored. 


n2) is not to be connected with MN) (Gen. 


xxXxvil. 25; xliii. 11) te, spice, especially the gum 
of the tragacanth which grows in Syria (why 
should the ‘spice-house” be mentioned first of 
all, before the silver and gold?). The word comes 
rather from the unused root yD, equivalent to 
DID: conceal, cover, preserve (see Fiirst, s. v.), so 
that it means “ treasure-louse,” or ‘store-house.” 
The assumption that it was first used for storing 
spices, but then for storing gold and silver (Gese- 
nius), is at least unnecessary. [The etymology 
suggested by First and adopted by Bahr is yery 
uncertain and improbable. It does not appear 
that O35 has the sense attributed to it. Gesenius’ 
explanation is the best, aud is the one almost 


N53) =NN3) The 
spice-house is the one used for storing spices— 
which were always reekoned as precions articles. 
The name then passed over to a store-houge, or trea- 


sury, for precious articles of all sorts —W. G. S.]. 
Dvva , perfume, the general expression for all ob- 


universally adopted. spice. 


jects which have a pleasant smell, which were 
used either for incense or for ointment, and which 
were highly esteemed. “ At courts it was consid- 
ered highly important to have a good stock of 
these” (Winer IL. s. 495 sq.) The rabbis, whom 
Movers and Keil follow, say that aj27 yow is not 


fine olive-oil, but balsam-oil manufactured from 
the products of the royal gardens. The armory 
which here stands in contrast with the treasury is 
without doubt the house of the forest of Lebanon 
(see notes on 1 Kings vii. 2). In all his domin- 
ion, ¢. ¢., “throughout the extent of his authority; 
not only in the royal castle, but throughout his 
kingdom ” (Drechsler). Tt has been asked whence 
all these treasures came, since Hezekiah had to 
give up all his gold and silver to Sennacherib, and 
even to take off the gold coverings to the door- 
posts of the paid which he had himself given 
in order to satisfy Sennaciierih (chap. xviii. 14-16). 
The answer is not difficult. Sennacherib had only 
demanded gold and silver, not perfume, nor oil, 
hor even arms, and witli these last Hezekiah liad 
abundantly supplied 1 himsef¥ at the approach of a 
Assyrians (2 Chron. xxxii. 5). The armory w 
therefore full, and the spices allremained. As for 
the silver and gold, it is evident from ver. 17 (‘Sand 
that which thy fathers have laid up in store”) that 
Hezekiah had not given up all, but still retained 
some of the ancient articles which had been handed 
down. Ile preferred to take the temple adorn- 
ments which he himse!f had given, rather than to 
give up these articles which perhaps were hidden 
away in subterranean places of security. “The 
Chronicler also relates (II. xxxii, 23), in a credible 
manner, that, after the retreat of the Assyrians, 
many kings sent presents to Hezekiah” (Thenius). 
Finally, a “great deal of booty may have been ob- 
tained from the camp of the Assyrians after their 
sudden flight, as Vitringa. Ewald, and Drechsler 
suggest. {See Supplem. “Note after Fxreg. on chaps. 
xvii. and xix. The tribute given by Hezekiah 
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is there mentioned in detail, from the inscrip- 
tions. | 

Ver. 14. Then came Isaiah the prophet unto 
king Hezekiah. Isaiah perceived the real object 
of the Babylonian embassy. He saw that the ob- 
ject was not merely to congratulate the king on 
his reeovery and to satisfy their curiosity, but that 
they also desired to draw Hezekial: into an alliance, 
and he saw that the king was disposed to enter 
into one. He therefore felt himself impelled to go 
to the king and to call him to account. This he 
does by a question which, however, involves a 
strong affirmation: I know what has been done, 
but why hast thou done it? He desired a confes- 
sion from the mouth of the king himself. As he 
had zealously protested before against any alliance 
with KMeypt and Assyria, so he now warned the 
king against Babylon, and showed him what was 
to be apprehended from that quarter. Hezekiah’s 
unembarrassed reply (ver. 15) shows that he suppos- 
ed that he was doing right. ‘ Hear,” the prophet 
rejoins, “Jehovah’s word” (ver. 16); thou hopest 
for help and deliverance from Babylon, but this 
very Babylon shall bring, to thy kingdom and 
people ruin and destruction. These, to whom thou 
last shown all that thou hast, will take away all 
this and more besides; they will take away even 
thy children and make them servants at their court, 
Ver. 18. That shall issue out of thee, that 
thou shalt beget—not his own sons, strictly 
speaking, but his descendants, a sense in which }Q 


is so often used. Although D‘D™D really means 


cunuchs, and although “the proper sting of the as- 
sertion in this verse is not to be unnecessarily blunt- 
ed” (Drechsler), nevertheless we must not insist 
upon the literal force of the word, as Gesenius 
does, but understand by it footmen, or court atiend- 
ants (1 Sam, viii. 15), as we see from the example of 
Daniel (Dan. i. 8), who was nota eunuch. ‘There 
was humiliation enough in ¢his prospect. 

Ver. 19, Then said Hezelziah unto Isaiah. 
He subjects himself in humility, aud in submission 
to the will of God, and to the prophet’s words, as 
Eli did, 1 Sam. iii. 18, ef the same expression 1 
Kings ii. 38,42. ji cannot here mean Aiad (Um- 
breit), for the words in vers. 17 and 18 were not 
“kind; nevertheless they were good in the fullest 
sense of the word, inasmuch as they were the 

words of God.—‘‘ They were such that there was 
no fault to be found with them” (Lange). Clericus 
remarks on the word; Bonum vocatur id, in quo ac- 
qutescere par est, quippeab¢o profectum, qui nihil facct, 
quod non tuntum justissimum, sed quod summa bonie= 
tute non sit temperulwm, etiam cum penas sumit. 


The second 4'9s%) shows that after the first part 





of the answer there was a pause, and that the fol- 
lowing words were not addressed directly to Isaiah, 
although they were spoken before he went away ; 


not, as Knobel thinks, after he was gone. bn is 


strictly nonne? “The interrogative force is often 
lost, and it dees not differ from }] or 77. See 
Heisame xx. 373172 Sam xy. 353 Job; xxiile 12” 
(Gesenius). DN is a particle of wishing (Ps. Ixxxi. 
§; exxxix. 18), Calmet renders the sense thus: 
Justa sunt omnia, quecunque Deus sangivit, sed 


ulinam coercvat ultionis swe cursum, quamdiu vivo. 
This seems simpler and more natural than Keil’s 





translation: ‘Is it not so, Ze., is it not pure goods 
ness if peace and security are to last through my 


days (as long as I live)?” Instead of px tn 
‘ + 
we find in Isai. xxxix. 8, "3, which is by no means 


to be preferred, for the translation: ‘For there 
will be peace ” does not join on well to what pre- 
cedes. According to Knobel ‘3 simply introduces 


the direct discourse. It is an error to translate, 
as is often done: ‘Very well! so long as there, 
may only be peace and security in my time,” and 
to take the words as an expression of “naive” 
(Gesenius), or ‘‘easy” (Knobel), or ‘‘ genuine ori- 
ental” (THitzig) egotism, as if, as some of the 
rabbis indeed understand it (see Jerome on Isai, 
xxxix.), he did not trouble himself about his peo- 
ple. On the contrary, it is out of love for them 
that he does not wish to survive or see their de- 
struction. His words are an expression of pain 
(Josephus: Aurpve'c), and not of easy sellishness, 
Drechsler and Keil understand fx to refer to 


the “faithfulness of God, who keeps the covenant 
of grace which He has made with the humble,” and 
Hitzig understands it of the faithfulness of men, 
““who keep the peace and observe treaties.” But, 
as there is no reference here to peace with God 
(see vers, 17 and 18), so it cannot refer to His 
faithfulness, much less to that of the Babylonians, 
who, as yet, had made no treaty. ds is rather 


a synonym of pide, and signifies. permanence, 


security. It cannot be understood otherwise in 
Jer. xxxili. 6, where it stands in the same connee- 
tion (cf Jerem. xive 13). Vitringa: status rerum 
slabilts. 

Ver. 20. And the rest of the acts, kc. In 
the notice of the close of Hezekiah’s reign, vers. 
20 and 21, we tind inserted in the ordinary formula 


especial mention of his MAIDA (see Exeg. on 1 


Kings xv. 23), and also of the aqueduct which he 
built, and which was of permanent utility to the 
eity. The panegyrie of Hezekiah in Sir, xlviii. 17, 
makes especial mention of the same.. The refer- 
ence is, of course, to the aqueduct which Iezekialy 
eaused to be built at the approach of the As- 
syrians, and not to the one which is mentione:t 
chap. xviii. 17 and Isai. vii. 3. According to 2 
Chron. xxxii. 3 sq. all the fountains outside of the 
city walls, also Gilhon and its pools, were coyere:t 
over, in order, in case of siege, to deprive the be- 
siegers of the use of the water. Then the water 
was all collected and led under-ground into the 
city, where it flowed into the pool ealled after 
Hezekiah, now more generally known as. the Lir- 
ket el Hamman. (See Thenius, in the appendix to 
his Commentar, s. 18. Winer, 7?.- W.-B. Il. s. 563, 
Keil on 2 Kings xvii. 17.)—According to 2 Chron. 
xxxii, 33, Hezekiah was buried ‘‘on the hill-slope 
[Is. V. is incorreet] of the graves of the sons [«le- 
scendants] of David,” 7 e¢, he was not buried in 
the royal sepulchres, The additional remark: 
“ And all Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
did him honor at his death,” shows that he was 
not buried elsewhere than in the royal sepulchres 
through lack of respect, but probably through 
lack of room, or because he himself had chosus 
this place. 


[SuPPLEMENTARY Nove incorporating those t= 
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sults of Assyrian and Babylonian investigations which 
beur on the elucidation of chap. xx. As we saw in 
the Note at the end of the Fxeg. section on chaps. 
xviii. and xix., Rawlinson thinks that Sennache- 
rib made two expeditions into Judah (or, at least, 
sent a second), in the year 700 or 698. Lenormant 
supposes that all the events mentioned occurred 
in one campaign, in 701-699. Liezekiah’s sickness 
was of such a character (ver. 7) as to suggest a 
plague, the result of the Assyrian occupation. — It 
occurred in 699 or 698. He, however, recovered. 
There can be no question that Hezekiah was in 
imminent danger of this kind at one time in his 
life, soon after the Assyrian invasion. As we shall 
see, below, the statement that his life was pro- 
longed for fifteen years thereafter presents great 
difficulty. Rawlinson, although he puts Sennache- 
rib’s invasion in 700-698, puts Hezekiah’s illness, 
and the visit of the Babylonians, in 713, on account 
of the biblical data. We must, however, accept 
the results of the investigatious, and put the visit 
of the Babylonian ambassadors in 698-7, ‘The 
sickness of the king was not au event of sucha 
character as to be recorded in the history, if it 
were not for Isaiali’s connection with it. On this 
account it was included at a later time, and, if it 
contains chronological statements which conflict 
with those which we find elsewhere, it is rather 
they than the others which must be disregarded. 
It is noticeable that the sickness is said to have 
oecurred just in the middle of the king’s reign. and, 
if the date were not well-known, and an arbitrary 
date had to be fixed upon by tradition, this is the 
one of all others which would be most likely to be 
chosen. Let us therefore disregard this statement 
rather than others, and put the king’s illness in 
698-7. : 

The world is always ready to worship success, 
without stopping to analyze it, and see on what it 
rests. Little Judah alone of the nations of West- 
ern Asia had escaped the Assyrians. It had not 
done so by virtue of its own strength, but by vir- 
tue of what must have appeared to the neighbor- 
ing nations to be an accident. Nevertheless we 
find ‘that an embassy came immediately afterwards, 
from Babylon, to form an alliance. 

There was aking on the throne of Chaldea in 
709 who is called Merodach Baladan, (Marduk-balid- 
din) in the inscription called the ‘ Acts of Sargon.” 
Lenormant identifies him with the Kinzirus of 
Ptolemy’s canon; but that king reigned earlier, 
and the identification with Mardocempalus (721— 
709), which Rawlinson adopts, seems better. In 
709 Sargon totally defeated this king at Dur-Yakin, 
a town on the Nuphrates below Babylon. Baby- 
lon became subject to Assyria. (It lad been free 
since 760. Supp. Note. on chap. xv).. The defeated 
king either escaped in disguise or was taken pris- 
oner; the inscription says one thing in one place 
and another in another. When we next meet with 
the same name, it is, therefore, doubtful whether 
it is the same person or his son. Merodach Bala- 
dan at any rate proved himself a patriotic Babylo- 
nian, and a determined foe of the Assyrians. IJmn- 
mediately after Sargon’s assassination, in 704, Bab- 
ylon revolted under Agises, but Merodach Baladan 
killed him, and himself took command (Lenormant). 
Sennacherib mentions, in his inscription, that his 
first campaign was against Merodach Baladan, and 
the armies of Klam, which were allied with him. 
He deferted and plundered them, spoiled Chaldea, 





justice of the prophet’s warning. 
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and put a vassal king over it (703). While Senna- 
cherib was engaged in Syria, Philistia, and Judah 
(see Supp. Notes on chaps. xvi.. xvii., xviii. and 
xix.) Merodach Baladan escaped from prison, raised 
another revolt, and expelled the vassal king. Sen- 
nacherib, after nis disaster in Judah, turned once. 
more against Chaldea. It was now that Merodach 


‘Baladan sent to Mezekiah to try to form'an alli- 


ance. Hezekiah was flattered by this and made a 
show of his treasures. He probably did not want 
the Babylonians to think that, after all, he was 
not an ally worth having. The result proved the 
x, Merodach Bala- 
dan was again defeated. He died in exile soon 
after, and Chaldea was once more subjugated. 
Sennacherib set his son Asshur-nadin on the 
throne, 

Some years of peace followed, during which 
Sennacherib was rebuilding Nineveh, which he did 
with great magnificence. But in 693, on the death 
of Asshur-nadin, Babylon once more revolted. 
Vor the next ten years Sennacherib was oceupied 
in suppressing a series of fierce but unsuccessful 
revolts in Babylon, and in prosecuting wars in 
Klam and Susiana to punish the allies of the rebels. . 
In 682 he made his son Ksarhaddon viceroy of 
Babylon, having chastised the city with such 
severity as to leave it half-ruined. Ie was assas- 
sinated in 680 (Lenormant). 

To return to Ilezekiah. If he lived fifteen 
years after his illness, he died in 685, and reigned 
forty-two (not twenty-nine) years. Lenormant 
adopts this opinion, and adjusts other data to it 
thus: Manasseh was born in 797. He was recog- 
nized as king from his birth. The twenty-nine 
years of Tlezekiah are reckoned to this time, and 
the fifty-five of Manassch from it. Hezekiah died 
in 685, when Manasseh was twelve years old. 
Aside from the violence of this theory, it encoun- 
ters numerous specific objections, and cannot be 
adopted. It is more reasonable to hold fast the 
twenty-nine years for Hezekiah’s reign, and sacri- 
fice the fifteen years stated as his new lease of 
life. See the first paragraph above. Hezekiah 
died in 698-7, and Manasseh was twelve years old 
at that time.—See Note 30 on the Chronolog. Table 
at the end of the volume.—W. G. S.] 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The story of the illness of Hezekiah ‘ withdraws 
our attention from the external history of the king- 
dom, which is narrated in the foregoing chapters, 
and reveals to us the soul of the king. It leads us 
out of the city into the royal palace ” (Umbreit). 
The announcement of his approaching death 
shocked him deeply; he turned away from those 
who surrounded him, and ‘wept sore,” as if death 
were the end of all. What has become of his firm 
faith? Where is the fearless confidence with 
which a pious man faces death? Does this not 
scem like unmanly weakness, and like anything 
but submission to the will of God? But there are 
two things to be considered in explanation. Hez- 
ekiah had passed his whole life up to this point in 
anxiety and trouble; he had only just escaped a 
danger which threatened his kingdom and his life; 
he was now, for the first time, in a position to look 
forward yvith courage and hope to a period of peace, 
rest, and prosperity, and to the opportunity of 
doing more for his country than he had hitherto 
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heen elle to do. At this time, now, in the very 
prime of life, he was suddenly called to die and to 
give up all. Te had succeeded to the throne in a 
time cf deep decay, and had sought in every way 
to restore prosperity and strength, and now, when 
he was iu a position to labor for this end with some 
success, he must leave all. Nothing could be more 
natural than that he, a man of warm and earnest 
feelings, from whom no stoical apathy was to be 
expected, should be terrified and shocked when he 
heard the prophet’s words: Thou shalt die! He 
does not murmur or complain, still less does he, 
like Ahaziah (2 Kings i, 4-9), burst out in anger 
against tlhe messenger of death Neither does he 
simply resign himself; he bows humbly and pours 
out his grief in prayer to Him in whom he believed. 
Therefore his prayer finds an answer, which it 
never would have done if it lad been made in wo- 
manish weakness or in that love of life which is 
displeasing to God. The fulfilment of his prayer 
is a proof that it was offered in aright spirit. The 
prayer came from a faithful, noble, and pious heart, 
as we see from his hymn of thanksgiving, Isai. 
xxxvili. 9-20. He had in mind the words, Ps, 
exly. 18 and 19. In the second place it is to be 
remembered that Hezekiah belonged to the pious 
men of the Old Testament, who had not that hope 
and confidence which belongs to those who know 
Him who hasconquered death; that he had never 
heard the words: ‘Thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 
Cor. xv. 57), The promises in the Old Testament 
economy all refer to this life and to the bliss of 
communion with the living God. Death had not 
yet lost its sting. Hence the terror with which 
even the pious men of the Old Testament looked 
forward to it, while the pious men of. the New 
Covenant look up in full confidence to Him who 
has robbed death of its power, and in Whom all 
promises are yea and amen. 

2. LHezekiah’s prayer has been interpreted as 
“self praise,” on account of the appeal which it 
contains to his righteous life (Thenius), and the 
ridiculous assertion -has been made that ‘the 
Church, at least the Protestant Church, must, ac- 
cording to its standards, class him among the self- 
righteous” (Menzel). It is entirely left out of view, 
in this judgment, that Hezekiah stood in the econ- 
omy of the Old Testament, that is, in the economy 
of legal righteousness ; that the entire revelation of 
the Old Testament is concentrated in the Law of 
Moses, as that of the New Testament is concen- 
trated in the Gospel; and that to walk according to 
this Law is not to be virtuous, morally pure, and 
free from sin, but to serve Jehovah as the only 
God, to fear Him, to trust Him, and to love Him 
with all the heart (Deut. vi. 1-5). Hezekiah did 
not know any more about the modern doctrine that 
aman should practise virtue simply for the sake 
of virtue, than he did about the evangelical doctrine 
that faith alone, without works, ensures salvation. 
Ile considered that death, which was announced 
to him, was a penalty inflicted by God, and he did 
not know how he had incurred it, since he had al- 
ways endeavored to serve God to the hest of his 
knowledge and conscience, and never had departed 
from Him. He comes before the judge of life and 
death and begs Him not to remember his sins alone, 
but also to remember that he has feared and wor- 
shipped Him. He could say all this without phar- 
isaical “ self-praise ” (Luke xviii. 9-12), just as well 
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as St. Paul could say, without self-righteousness: 
“Thave fought a good tight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith” (2 Tim. iv. 7). Tne 
whole thanksgiving hymn, Isai. xxxviii., breathes 
humility before the Almighty and Holy One; there 
is not a hint of self-praise or of holiness by works 
init. ‘Thou hast in love to my soul delivered it 
from the pit of corruption; for thou hast cast all 
my sins behind thy back ” (Isai. xxxviii. 17). His 
greatest cause for grief was that he must go thither 
where he could no longer praise the Lord. Would 
that all who consider themselves virtuous and holy 
would show themselves as humble and penitent in 
the face of death as Hezekiah did. 

[It cannot be denied that there is a great deal 
of special pleading in this criticism of Hezckiah’s 
words. We have to be on our guard against set- 
ting out with a determination to see nothing but 
good in certain of these characters, and nothing but 
evil in certain others, and against warping facts to 
suit this foregone judgment, most of all, if “ good” 
or “evil” are to be measured by modern standards. 
When Hezekiah says that he has walked before 
God with a perfect heart, and in fidelity, he refers 
to the requirements of the Mosaic Law, but when 
he says: ‘Ihave done good in thy sight,” he 
means moral good—riglteousness. He claims, in 
perfect honesty and simplicity, that he has done 
what is right. The answer to those who accuse 
him of self-praise is not to be found in twisting the 
words. Tio things may be urged in answer, both 
of which are true as general principles, and are not 
suggested by the desire of establishing the saint- 
liness of Ilezekiah’s character. The first is that, 
if he had really done what was right as far as he 
knew, and if his theology taught him that this ca- 
lamity was a punishment which indicated that he 
had been doing wrong, then he had a full right to 
appeal to his conduct against this theological in- 
ference (cf. the argument of liphaz, Job iv. 5, par- 
ticularly chap. iv. 7, and Job’s answer, in which 
he justifies himself. See chap. xiii. 15, 23). Se- 
condly: the naive expression of Hezekiah, who 
thinks that he has done right and says so, is not to be 
judged by the modern mock-humility which often 
thinks that it hasdone right, and says that it has not; 
which assents to the doctrine that all have sinned, 
as a general theological proposition, while the in- 
dividual who repeats it does not see, in his heart, 
that he has sinned after all. The Jewish theology 
taught that temporal calamities were judgments of 
God inflicted in punishment forsin. Hence it was 
inferred that a man who suffered misfortune must 
have sinned (Isai. lili. 4). Hezekiah had attempted 
to do right to the best of his ability. His con 
science told him that he had been faithful to this 
effort, and in all truth and simplicity he expressed 
this conviction. It is evident that itis impertinent 
to judge any such naive and truthful expression 
by our conventional modern standards of how 
much a man may be allowed to express of the sin- 
cere convictions of his heart, when they bear upon 
his own merits or abilities —W. G. S.] 

3. The prophet Isaiah here ‘‘meets us once 
more inall the glory of the prophetical dignity ” 
(Umbreit). His conduct is based upon the premise 
of his prophetical character, withont which it 
would be obscure and enigmatical. What he does 
and says, he does and says not in his own power, 
but as one who “stands before Jehovah” (1 Kinga 
xvii. 1), and who is set ‘over nations and king 
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doms to root out and to pull down and to destroy, 
to throw down, to build and to plant ” (Jerem. i. 
10). Mighty in word and deed, without fear of 
men or anxiety to please them, he threatens, and 
warns, and exhorts, and helps. He undertakes 
without liesitation the duty, heavy for him no 
doubt, of going into the palace to announce to his 
sovereign the terrible command: “Set thine 
house in order.” ‘Then he retires, leaving the king 
to the effects of this command, but soon returns 
and declares to the crushed monarch, who is ab- 
sorbeil in anxious prayer, the fulfilment of that 
prayer, the promise of complete and speedy reeo- 
very, nay even of a reign prolonged for as many 
years more as it iad already lasted, and the pro- 
tection of God throughout this time. What would 
become of the prophet if he did all this in obedi- 
ence to his mere human judgment? According 
to the ordinary custom of the prophets (see 1 
Kings xvii. ZZist. § 6; Pt. II. pp. 17, 47, 58) he 
combines with tle promise of recovery the use of 
an external means of healing. The cluster of figs 
here had just the same fuuction as the means used 
by our Lord (John ix. 6, 14). It was not the clus- 
ter of figs which lielped the man at the point of 
death, but the Almighty Lord of life and death. 
The ordinary means of healing was here a sign 
and pledge of the promised cure. As the Berle- 
burger Libel says: ‘Since this means could not 
lave the power of curing in itself, it was used as 
a sign of the divine superhuman power.” Isaiah 
did not employ the ordinary, natural means until 
he was sure of the divine help. It was just be- 
cause this means of cure was the ordinary natural 
one, that Hezekiah wanted a “sign” that Je- 
hovah would heal him (ver. 8), and did not have 
complete confidence in this remedy. It is, there- 
fore, utterly erroneous to aseribe Hezekial’s cure 
to the cluster of figs, to talk about Isaiah’s knowl- 
edge of medicine, and to draw the inference that 
the prophets were accustomed to act as ‘ physi- 
cians” (Knobel, Der Prophet. der HHebr. 1. s.°55. 
Wiuer, /?.- W.-B IT. s. 280). If the prophet had, 
as a physician, been sure of the efficacy of this 
remedy, he would have behaved in the most. re- 
prehensible manner in not applying it at once, and 
in beginning by announcing certain death. 

4. The sign, which was granted to Hezekiah at 
his request, has intimate analogy with the pro- 
phetie declaration which it was intended to con- 
firm, There could hardly be a more signilicant 
sign than one presented on the shadow-measurer, 
that is, the time-measurer, which was “arranged 
in the court of the palace before the king’s win- 
dows” (Thenius). Mvery human life is like a day 
—it has its PONG, its noon, and-its evening, 
(Jicel. xi 6; xiis 1,2; Job xi. 173. Matt. 20. 3, q.). 
The advance of the shadow shows the approach 
of evening (Jer. vi. 4; Job. vii. 1, 2), which will 
be followed by darkness and night. Hezekiah’s 
life-day was on the decline; the night of death 
was approaching; then it was promised him this 
day sliould stand once more at its noon, that the 
shadow of death should recede, and that the even- 
ing should once more become mid-day. The sign 
is not therefore ‘‘a mere pledge of the fulfilment 
of the promise in vers. 5 and 6,” in which ‘‘ there 
is no analogy to be traced with the fact of the pro- 
longation of his life” (Thenius). On the contrary, 
its significance is so apparent. that it is difficult 
not to see it at once. This is not a mere trick of 
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art or power, in place of which any other one 
might just as well have been chosen, aly more: 
than any of the other prophetic signs.—As for 
the physical features of the sign, many, starting 
from the supposition that a ‘violation of the or- 
der of the solar system” (Menzel), a miracle which: 
involved the revolution of the earth on its axis in 
a direction contrary to its regular one, is here re- 
corded, have been shocked and repelled, and have 
either sought to explain it naturally, or have cha- 
racterized itasa myth. The old naturalistic ex- 
planations by a second-sun, a vapor cloud, or an’ 
earthquake (see Winer, Z.-W.-B. I. s. 499), may, 
all be passed over as antiquated. We need only 
take notice here of the two most recent attempts. 
According to Gumpach (Alttestam. Studien, I. s. 195 
sq.), Isaiah turned about the foot of the index, 
which before was towards the Kast, so that the 
shadow, instead of running down, as before, would 
deseend [ascend?]. In that case, however, the 
sign would be nothing but “a very simple tr ick” 
(Oeller), and the greatest prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment would be nothing but a common juggler. 
This trivial hypothesis falls to the ground with the 
erroneous, at least unproven assumption, that the 
shadow-measurer had a gnomon with a foot-piece. 
According to Thenius, we have to understand that- 
there was ‘‘a partial eclipse of the sun, unnoticed 
by most men.” Such an one occurred, according 
to Prof. Seyffartl’s communicaticn to Thenius, on 
the 26th of Sept., 713, B.c., ‘which date is in 
perfect consistency with all the other chronologi- 
eal statements of the Book of Kings.” He adds. 
that during such an eclipse “a slight advance and 
recession of the shadow. takes place.’ ” “Tsaiak 
made use of his astronomical knowledge to give 
the king, in his despair, a sign which should re- 
arouse his courage.” — This explanation, which no 
one else has yet adopted,—[Stanley (II. 587) says 
it is the only thing which could “illustrate” the 
cause of the phenomenon. He adds that he is 
informed that the variation would be almost im- 
perceptible except to a scientific observer. ]—rests 
upon the very doubtful assumption [?] that there 
was a partial eclipse of the sun in the year 713,. 
and upon the still more doubtful assumption that. 
Tsaiah had great astronomical knowledge, and 
knew how to inake shrewd use of it upon occa- 
sion. It is, therefore, a most unfortunate attempt. 
Let us have done with attempts to explain facts» 
and events, which the historian distinctly declares - 
to be miracles, by naturalistic hypotheses. Mod- 
ern criticism does not indeed any longer deny that 
a miracle is here recorded, but disposes of it as a 
myth, and asserts either that a natural event was > 
at.a later time exaggerated and embellished with. 
miraculous. details, or that this story grew up 
through tradition out of the simple promise of the 
prophet, that, as the sun, after going down, retuins: 
and repeats its course, so. Hezekial’s life should, . 
though it had reached its limit, take a new start, 
and go on for a time longer (Knobel, Hitzig). 
wald’s notion amounts to the same thing. He: 
says: “It must not be overlooked that this story 
was not written down, in its present form, until 
twenty years or more after the event, and after 
the death of Hezekiah and of Isaiah. Isaiah's. 
eood influence in this iacident, even on the domes-' 
tic life of the good prince, stands firm as an his- 
torieal fact, and his words of trust and consola- 
tion no doubt miraculously (!) encouraged the’ 
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king.” Jn this way, it is true, we glide most easily 
over all difficulties. But it is;a purely self-willed 
assumption, which has-no foundation save dislike 
for everything miraculous, that this story was not 
recorded in its present form until twenty years 
after the event, and that it is a product of tradi- 
tion, ‘the two records of it are, inthe main points, 
identical. Both are taken, as was shown above, 
from an older authority, with which we are not ac- 
quainted,. and of which we cannot assert that it 
was first written years after the death of Hezekiah 
_ and Tsaiah, ata time when tradition had already 
converted the history. of this incident into a myth. 
The Chronicler also, although his record is very 
brief, speaks of a Ni (2 Chron. xxxii. 24). Criti- 


cal science first exaggerates the miracle, and makes 


of it an event which would produce a cataclysm 
on earth, in order to have so much, more ground 
for declaring ita myth. But. there is. no hint of 
any such event in the text...The miracle ‘was 
not. visible everywhere, but only: in Jerusalem,” 
and ‘sinee it is a case of a sien which was to 
serve as.a pledge, and did’ not need. to be super- 
natural. it was accomplished by a phenomenon of 
refraction in the rays of light” (Keil), “for it is 
sufficient that the shadow. which in the afternoon 
was below, by a sudden refraction should be bent 
upwards” (Delitsch).° There are “certain weak 
analogies in the natural course of nature, as, for 
instance, the phenomenon cited by many exposi- 
tors, which occurred in the year 1703, at Metz, in 
Lothringia, and which was observed by the prior 
- of the Monastery there, P. Romuald, and many 
others, that the shadow.on a sun-dial receded an 
hour and a half” (Keil). 

[Bosanquet, inan Essay published in the Jour. 
of the Iroyal Asiatic Soc., Vol. XV., offers.a solution 
of this phenomenon from the features of an eclipse. 
This eclipse took place in the year 689, on the 11th 
of January. He founds upon this an argument 
that that must have been the year of Iezekialt’s 
sickness, but this.argument has not been consid- 
ered conclusive as against other data. We,men- 
tion it here only as a proffered explanation of the 
manner in which such a phenomenon might have 
been perceived, without involving a reversed mo- 
tion of the earth. .For a few days before and 
after the winter solstice, the sun's altitude at noon 
at Jerusalem is about 34°. Ifthe steps.of Aliaz” 
were a flight of steps in the palace court mounting 
from north to sonth, at an angle of about 34°, then 
the sun would throw a shadow down them at noon 
which would just tip the top step.. The upper 
limb of the sun would alone rise above the object 
(a roof, for instance) which threw the shadow. 
Tf the upper limb were eclipsed, the moon, in pass- 
ing over the sun’s. disk, would cut. off . the sun- 
light, and, the shadow would once more descend 
the stairs. As the moon. passed away the -sun- 
light would once’ more pass: below it and above 
the roof, and.once more light the whole. stair. 
The same explanation would apply to the dial if it, 
were a small stair-like instrument, used for mea- 
suring time. An eclipse, to. accomplish what is 
here supposed, must be nearly total, must be on 
the upper limb of the sun, must occur within 
twenty days of the winter solstice, and at noon of, 
the day... Any contribution, in the way of expla- 
nation, ought to be carefully considered, but there 
are grave objections to ‘his one. (a) The date of 
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the eclipse, which is found to satisfy the condi- 
tions tolerably well, is irreconcilable with other 
data. (¥) The phenomenon would be very slight, 
and only noticeable to careful observation, or uns 
der the most marvellous concatenation of cireum- 
stances. (c).It can hardly be believed, efter read- 
ing.the text, that the king had seen the shadow 
abnormally recede, and that the ‘‘ miracle” con- 
sisted in its returning to its regular and proper 
place and motion.—W, G. 8.] 

5. The narrative of the embassy of the king of Rah- 
ylon to Hezekiah hinges upon the prophecy of Isaiah, 
in which, for the first time, the downfall of the king- 
dom of Judah and the Babylonian captivity are fore- 
told. This incident. like the two previous ones, is 
recorded in the book of Isaiah on account of his 
prophecies, which form the kernel ofieach. Ieze- 
kiah’s behavior, itis true, occasioned the prophecy, 
but the prophecy is the main thing, and 7 throws 
the proper light upon. his. conduct. Drechsler: 
“Hvidently the arrival of these ambassadors flat- 
tered Hezekiah’s vanity so much that he forgot 
the’ rules. of ordinary prudence.” . Umbreit: 
“Tfardly has the king escaped. death and won a 
new lease of life, and found the treasure in-heaven, 
before his heart is once more set. upon the treasure 
of earth, where moth. and. rust doth corrupt. In- 
stead of making known, to the ambassadors the 
glory, of God, he shows them, boastfully, the per- 
ishable riches of his palace.” Hezekiah, accord- 
ing to the preyailing opinion of. the commentators, 
shows his treasures. out of boastfulness and love 
of display, and hence the “bold moral preacher” 
(Késter), the prophet, pronounced to him the fitting 
rebuke, and announced the coming punishment. 
3ut.this conception is certainly erroneous. There 
is no sign of love of display or of vanity in any- 
thing which is. recorded of Mezekiah. Drechsler 
himself exclaims:. ‘* What a contrast to the tono 
of Isai. xxxviii.!” This very contrast is an argu- 
ment against the above conception of the disposi- 
tion in which Hezekiah acted. <A proud and vain 
man. would have answered the prophet, when he 
called him to account, in a very different manner, 
and would not have expressed. himself so openly 
and unembarrassedly as Hezekiah does in ver, 
15. . Ilis further reply in ver. 18 bears witness to 
anything but.a haughty and vain character. But 
even supposing that he had been influenced by 
vanity on this occasion, this momentaneous weak- 
ness would be terribly punished by the threat of 
the loss of his kingdom... This threatened punish- 
ment would be out of all proportion to the fault, 
and would be tyrannical and oppressive. Thenius 
justly says: ‘‘Hezekiah’s. conduct towards the am- 
bassadors. did not proceed from:vanity or love of 
display (Knobel). ... He accepted with joy the 
offered alliance of the Babylonians in the hope of 


| avenging (?) himself, and he showed them the ex- 


tent of lus resources in order, to. convince them 
that he would. be no contemptible ally (Clericus),” 
In this, however, he had, on the one hand, departed 
from complete trust.in God.alone; and, on. tho 
other hand, he had.Jost sight of the ordinary div. 
tates. of prudence to an extent which must ulti 
mately be ruinous to Judah. and Jerusalem. .The . 
prophet’s rebuke was meant to make him see this, 
and, that must.also be the sense of the Chronicler's 
brief notice (IL, xxxii..25), that Hezekiah “ trusted 
too much to his own power.” The occasion of the 
prophet’s rebuke, and the thing which called for 
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punishment, was not the personal vanity of Heze- 
kiah, but the fact that he, who had experienced 
such signal instances of Jehovah's power and wil- 
lingness to save, and who had been so often warned 
against all complications with heathen nations, 
should enter with joy into an alliance with Baby- 
lon. This was asin which was not to be expected 
in him, a sin against the theocratic and soteriolo- 
gical destiny of Israel. 

6. The prophet Isaiah appears here also in all his 
prophetical majesty, although seen from a different 
side from before. There he appeared as a consoler, 
here as a messenger of the divine judgment. The 
latter, as well as the former, character belongs to 
the prophetical calling. The message announces 
the destruction, in the first place, of Hezekiah and 
his family, but then, by implication, that of the 
eutire nation. ‘Not that the exile was inflicted 
as a punishment for this fault of Hezekiah” (De- 
litsch), but because the whole nation had incurred, 
though in a far higher degree, the same guilt as 
Hezekiah against thie theocratic relationship to God, 
and was about to incur it still further, so that the 
measure would become full, and then the punish- 
ment threatened in the Law (Levit. xxvi. 33; Deut. 
ly. 27; xxviii. 36, 64) must fall. ‘The Babylonian 
Captivity,” observes Starke on Isai. xxxix. 6, 
“would have taken place, even if Hezekiah had 
never committed this sin, but it would not have 
been foretold at this time, if this incident of the 
ambassadors had not occurred. It was meant, at 
the same time, to be a humiliation of Hezekiah on 
account of his fault.” He received the proplhiet’s 
announcement as such a humiliation, and hence 
he was spared the trial of himself experiencing 
thie exile. 

On account of the definiteness of the prediction, 
modern critical scholars have asserted that it is 
an oraculum post eventum, which originated with 
the historian (Knobel), or, at least, that the actual 
fulfilment determined ‘the light in which the pre- 
diction is set before us” (Ewald). [What he 
means is, that this historian, who had lived 
through, and been an eye-witness of, the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, lends sharpness 
of outline and accuracy of detail to the picture, 
when he tells us how Isaiah had once foretold all 
this.] This, however, takes away the point from 
the whole story. It is true that “ political sagaci- 
ty might foresee the unfortunate consequences of 
Hezekiah’s thoughtless conduct, but without pro- 
phetical inspiration it was impossible to foresee 
that Babylon, which was just struggling for inde- 
pendence, would supplant Assyria as the great 
world-monarchy, and that Babylon, and not As- 
syria, which was then threatening rebellious Ju- 
dah, would really inflict the extremest woes upon 
her” (Delitsch). The definite reference to Babel, 
which is the thing that offends critical science, 
forms the point of prophecy. It was occasioned 
by the embassy from Babylon, and it is intended 
to signify to Hezekiah: This very Babylon, from 
which thou hopest to obtain help and support, will 
ruin thy nation and people. Isaiah does not ap- 
pear here as a sagacious statesman any more than 
he appeared in the former incident as a skilful phy- 
sician, or a learned astronomer. His words have 
not the form of wise advice, but of a divine ser- 
tence of condemnation. Their form, therefore, 
would be inexcusable, if the prophet was only ex- 
pressing his personal misgivings aud his human 





anticipations. Why shall he be made out to be 
everything possible, physician, astronomer, states- 
man, only not that which he claimed to be, and 
which he was, viz., a prophet, who spake as he 
was ‘inspired by the Holy Ghost” (2 Peter i. 
21)? 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-11. Hezekiah’s Illness “unto Death” 
and his Recovery from the same.—Wtrr. Sum: 
God sends illness upon the good, not iu punish- 
ment for sins past, but as a trial of their faith and 
patience (Rom. v. 3)... or for His own glory 
(John ix. 3; xi. 4). By observing this we may the 
better possess our souls in patience (Luke xxi. 19). 
—CraAMER: Bodily illnesses are the forerinners of 
death. and God’s means for fostering the health 
of the soul.—Srarke: God lays upon his children 
first one evil and then another. Hezekiah is first 
delivered from Sennacherib and the hands of man, 
and then he falls into the hands of God, who had 
before delivered him.—Ver. 1. Haun: Teachers 
and preachers must not conceal disagrecable truths 
from men, but make them known, whether they 
will be pleasant or not.—STarKkE: We see, from 
the example of Isaiah, what is the duty of phy- 
sicians and preachers towards the sick, viz., not 
to encourage them by false hopes of recovery, but 
at the right time to point out to them the duty of 
setting their house in order, and preparing them- 
selves for death—Tuk Samu: The rich and great 
should also be warned to prepare for death.—It is 
a great mercy of God to allow us to foresee our 
approaching end (Deut. xxxii. 48 sq.).—Hvery ill- 
ness, even though it does not seem likely to be 
fatal, is a warning to prepare for death, a memento 
mort, Which can harm no one, whereas it is very 
harmful if all thoughts of death and eternity are 
held far away. He who, in his days of health, 
thinks upon death, and faithfully believes in Him 
who has overcome death, is not terrified when he 
is commanded to set his house in order.—KyYBURZ: 
Set thy house in order, O man! If thou hast no 
house, thou hast at least a soul. Prepare it as 
best thou mayst for death, for thou knowest not 
whether to-day or to-morrow thou wilt be called 
upon to quit this tabernacle. It is vain, however, 
to attempt to fit a soul for death by a sacrament, 
if it has not during its time of health and labor 
sanctified itself by holy deeds and by communion 
with God. How peacefully one may die, in spite 
of shrinking nature, if one can only say to God, 
as Hezekiah did: Thou knowest that I have walk- 
ed faithfully before Thee.-—As it is wise, in time 
of health and strength, to set one’s house in order 
in a worldly sense, that is, to make one’s will and 
arrange one’s affairs, so is it still more wise to sek 
one’s house in order in a spiritual sense, and not 
to put off making one’s peace with God until one 
stands on the brink of the grave.—Vers. 2 and 3. 
Hezekiah’s Behavior at the Announcement of his 
Approaching Death. (a) He turned his face to the 
wall, that is, he turned away: from all things 
earthly and temporal, to collect his thoughts. (0) 
He prayed to the Lord, that is, he sought refuge 
in Him alone. That*is what we also should do in 
every illness.—Starke: It promotes devotion to 
make one’s prayers in secret and alone.—TuHB 
Same: Children of God should not murmur when 
they are scourged of God, but kiss the rod (Micah 
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vii. 9; 1 Sam. iii. 18).—Fear of Death, its Cause, 
and how it may be overcome:—The wish of a 
dying man to live longer is not wicked, if it comes 
from the sentiment: s¢ diutius vivam, Deo vivam, 
and has not its origin in the desire to enjoy the 
world and life a little longer. Paul desired to de- 
part and be with Christ, but he admits that longer 
life enables one to bear more fruit (Phil. i. 21 and 
22).. “Let me live that I may serve. thee; let 
me die’ that I may possess thee.” Hezekiah’s 
prayer in view of death did not come from a 
proud and self-righteous heart, but from a humble 
and penitent one. He based his prayer upon the 
promise which God had given to the faithful under 
the old covenant: Do this and thou shalt live 
(Luke x. 28; Levit. xviii. 5; Prov. x. 27). There- 
fore he was lieard by God, Who resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. So 
should we also, in the face of death, not console 
ourselves with our own righteousness and virtue, 
but build our hopes upon the promises which He 
has given us in the New Testament, and upon 
Him through whom our sins are forgiven, He 
that believeth in Him, though he were dead yet 
shall he live (Rom. x. 4; John xi. 25 sq.).—Vers. 
4—6. The prayer of the righteous is very effectual 
when it is earnest (James y. 16; Ps. cxlv. 18; Sir. 
xxxv: 21; Isai. Ixv. 24; xxx. 19).—The word of 
consolation to all who ery to the Lord with tears 
in sorrow and distress: ‘‘I have heard thy prayer, 
I have seen thy tears.”—How consoling to think 
that the length or the shortness of our days is in 
God’s hand (Sir. xi. 14). “ From sudden death, 
good Lord, deliver us.”—CrameEr: The Lord al- 
ways gives more than we pray for; the king prays 
for life, and He gives him long life (Ps. xxi. 5). 
Moreover, [le promises him protection against As- 
syria, for He can do far more (Eph. iii. 20).— 
“Thou shalt go up into the house of the Lord.” 
This was not a command, but a fulfilment of a 
wish and prayer, and it shows that Hezekiah 
loved the place where God’s honor dwelt (Ps. 
xxvi 8; xxvii. 4).—The first steps after recovery 
should be to the house of God, to thank Him for 
» restored health (Ps. Ixvi. 12-14).—Ver. 7. The 
fact that God connected the healing of the king 
with the use of a certain remedy shows that we 
should not despise the means of healing, which 
are [lis gift, but should join the use of them with 
our prayers to Him (Sir. xxxviii. 1-4).—The Lord 
is the true physician, for it is He who either gives 
or denies efficacy to human remedies. One is re- 
lieved by the slightest remedy; for another the 
best and strongest is of no avail.—Ver. 8. ORA- 
MER: God treats us like a good physician, not 
only as regards our bodies, but also as regards 
our souls. As the physician puts a staff in the 
hands of a yet feeble convalescent, so God grants 
to Hezekiah a sign” as a staff for his faith (Isai. 
xlii. 3). So nowadays God grants the sacraments 
ag means of strengthening our faith.—In the Old 
Covenant God gave many signs, in the New Cove- 
nant only one—Christ, the Sign of all signs. 
Therefore we should ask no other. When the 
Pharisees demanded a sign, Our Lord said: “O 
wicked and adulterous generation,” &c. (Matt. xii. 
88 sq.). The sign for all time is that He was 
dead and liveth again to all eternity, and holds the 
keys of death and hell. All signs, as well as all 





promises, are in Him yea and amen.—Vers. 9-11. 
God alone controls the index on the dial of life; to 
turn it forwards or backwards is the prerogative 
of His might and grace. Therefore, submit to Hig 
will, and say: ‘It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth Him good ” (1 Sam. iii. 18). 

Vers. 12-19. The Embassy of the King of Ba- 
bylon to Isaiah. (a) Hezekiah’s conduct towards 
it; (6) what Isaiah declared to him on account of 
his reception of it (see /Zistor. § 6).--STaRKE: Tho 
most grievous calamities are not as ruinous as the 
flatteries of the children of the world. —Kyburz: In 
the storm Hezekiah was preserved; in the sunshine 
he was lost.—J. LANGE: It may well come to pass 
that a man who has bravely withstood a great 
trial falls under a slight one. Let him that 
standeth take heed lest he fall. The world nowa- 
days often behaves as the king of Babylon did, for 
he did not care so mueh to make known by his 
embassy and gifts his sincere respect for Hezekiah, 
as he did to secure his alliance for his own advant- 
age, and so secure his own ends (ef. Sir. vi. 6-9). 
—Ver. 13. Prarr. Bizet: We should not be too 
friendly with the enemies of the Lord, especially 
when they may misuse our friendship to our dis- 
advantage. Friendship with the world is enmity 
to God; he who wishes to be a friend to the world 
becomes an enemy to God (James iv. 4).—The de- 
sire of making a display, and of infusing a high 
opinion of one’s self into others, is often founa 
even in those who are true Christians, and who 
have borne hard tests with success. Thus vanity 
clings to us and is the first thing and the last 
which we have to conquer in following Our Lord. 
Therefore watch and pray. The spirit indeed is 
willing but the flesh is weak. The Saviour said: 
“He that will follow me,” &. (Luke xiv. 33),— 
Kypurz: We still show our spiritual treasures to 
the friends from Babylon, especially when we 
admire our own gifts, and like to have others ad- 
mire them. As soon as strangers arrive we hasten 
to show our gifts, and powers, and accomplish- 
ments, in order to win respect. This is just the 
way to lose all those things. If one collects 
treasures let him store them up in heaven, where 
no spies will come to see them.—Ver. 14. Itisa 
proof that He who watches over our souls is a 
good shepherd that he sees when we are about to 
depart from Him, or to transgress, and sends ono 
of His faithful servants, or some faithful friend, to 
warn us, and to say: “ Hear the word of the Lord!” 
Is such a friend always welcome to thee ?—Ver. 
15. He who denies his fault will never succeed in 
concealing it; he who confesses it will find pity 
(Prov. xxvili, 13; cf 1 Chron. xxx. 17).—Vers. 17— 
19. Roos: Worldly people, with whom a child of 
God thoughtlessly mingles, do him great harm. 
Happy is he who is set right again after every 
transgression by a word from God, as Hezekiah 
was! It is the just sentence of God that the staff 
in which we trusted becomes a rod for our punish- 
ment.—Ver. 19. From the example of Hezekiah 
we learn, when the word of God rebukes our van-_ 
ity and love of display, our vacillation and onr 
want of faith, to bow in submission and to say: 
‘“‘Good is the word of the Lord which thon hast 
spoken;” when we have shown true penitence, 
then we may also pray: Da pacem, Domine, im 
diebus nostris | 
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SECOND SECTION. 
THE MONARCHY UNDER MANASSEH, AMON, AND JOSIAH. 


(Cuars.. XXI-XXIII. 30.) 





a 
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A.—The Reigns of Manasseh and Amon. 


Cuap., XXI. 1-26. (2 Curnon. XXXIIT.) 

Manassen was twelve years old when he began to reign, and reigned fifty - 
and five yearsin Jerusalem, And his mother’s name was Hephzi- -bah. And he 
did that which was evil in the sight ‘of the Lord, after the abominations of the 
heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the children of Israel. For he built up 
again the high places which Hezekiah his father had destroyed ; and he reared 
up altars for Baal, and made a grove fan Astarte-image], as did Ahab king of 
Israel; and w orshipped all the host of heaven, and served them. And he built 


altars in the house of the Lord, of which’ the Lord said, In Jerusalem will I 


put my name. And he built alcars for all the host of Heaven in the two courts 


of the house of the Lord. And [ome And] he [He also] made his son pass 


through the fire, and observed times [practised sooth-saying], and used enchant- 
ments, and dealt with familiar spirits and wizards [patronized necromancers 
and wizards]*; he wrought much wickedness in the sight of the Lord, to pro- 
voke him to anger.* And he seta graven image [copy] of the grove [ Astarte- 
image] that he had made in the house, of w hich the Lord said to David, and to 
Solomon his son, In this house, and in Jerusalem, which I have chosen out of 
all the tribes of Israel, will I put my name forever: Neither will I make the 
feet of Israel move [wander] any more out of the land which I gave their fa- 
thers; [,] only [om only] if they will [only] * observe [take care] to do accord- 
ing to all that I have commanded them, and according to all the law that my 
servant Moses commanded them.’ But they hearkened not: and Manasseh 
seduced them to do more evil than did the nations whom the Lord destroyed 
before the children of Israel. 

And the Lord spake by his servants the prophets, saying, Because Manas- 
seh king of Judah hath done these abominations, and hath done wickedly 
above all that. the Amorites did, which were before him, and hath made Judah 
also to sin with his idols: Therefore thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Behold, 
I am bringing such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah, that whosoever heareth of 
it,” both his ears. shall tingle. And I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 
Samaria, and the plummet ‘of the house of Ahab: and I will wipe [out] Jeru- 
salem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping 7, and turning 7 upside down [—he 
wipeth it and turneth it upside down].”7 And I will forsake [throw Hie the 
remnant of mine inheritance, and deliver them into the hand of their enemies 3 
and they shall become a prey and a spoil to all their enemies; Because they 


‘have done.that which was evil in my sight, and have provoked me to anger, 


16 


ig 


since the day their fathers came forth out of Egypt, even unto this day. 
Moreover Manasseh shed. innocent blood very much,,. till. he had filled 
Jerusalem from one end to another; besides his sin wherewith he made Judah 
to sin, in doing that which was evil in the sight of the Lord. 
Now the rest of the acts of Manasseh, and all that he did; and his sin © 
that he sinned, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings 
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18 of Judah? And Manasseh slept with his fathers, and was buried in the garden 
of his own house, in the garden of Uzza: and Amon his son reigned in his 
stead. 

19 Amon 2was twenty and two years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
two years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name eas Meshullemeth, the dangh- 

20 ter of Haruz of Jotbah, And he did that which was evil in the sight of the 

21 Lord, as his father Manasseh did. And he walked in all the way that his father 
walked in, and served the idols that his father served, and worshipped them: 

22. And he forsook the Lord God of his fathers, and walked not in the way of the 

23 Lord. And the servants of Amon pen aha against him, and slew the king’in 

24 his own house. And the people of the land slew all them that had conspired 
against king Amon; and the people of the land made Josiah his son king in 

25 his stead. Now ihe rest of the acts of Amon which he did, ae they not writ- 

26 ten in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? And he was buried 
[they buried him] in his sepulchre in the garden of Uzza: and Josiah his sou 
reigned in his stead. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver, 4. [AWS accus. after a verb of speaking, denoting that in respect to which. Cf ver.'7 and Gen. xxii. 14 (Ew. 
§ 282, a. 2). 

2 Ver, 6. [That is, he trained men by special education for this work and then gave them official position. 

3 Ver. 6 [Phe flow of the narrative is arrested in this verse in order to enumerate Manasseh’s faults, Ienee'the 
use of the perf. consee. Ew. § 342, 6, 1 

4 Ver. 8 {os PI» ¥ only, cf. Deut. xv. 5; 1 Kings viii. 25. 


6 Ver, 8. pa bate -—t That which I commanded” and “the law which Moses commanded” are not two different 
' things, mI serves to gather up and recapitulate, so that it is equivalent to “namely” or “I mean,” ¢f Gen.ix. 10; 
xxiii, 10; Hedicon: xiii. 1; xxviii. 1: 2 Chron, vii. 21 6 is wanting in] Kings ix.$); Ezra i.5; Jerem. xix. 13(Ew, 310; a), 


® Ver. 12. [The chetib presents an irregularity of gender, the masc. suff. referring to TY. The keri 
corrects this. F 
? Ver, 13. [** The perf. md is very noticeable, especially in view of the accents. We should expect TVD and 
Tr Tr 


' that it would be connected with what follows” (Ew, s. $83, nt. 2).—W. G. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. also, besides these two chief divinities, the Assyrio- 
Chaldean star-worship, the adoration of All the 

Ver. 1. Manasseh was twelve years old./| host of heaven (see clap. xxiii, 5, 11). [Sco 
It is uncertain whether he was the eldest son of} Brey. on xvii. 16. Also chap. xxiii. 12 shows that 
Hezekiah, and whether he had brothers; perhaps | the astral worship, although extended and culti- 
his elder brothers had died. ‘ Perhaps a Gebiralh | vated by Manasseh, was first introduced by Ahuz. ] 
(queen-mother) (1 Kings xv. 13) assumed author-| “This does not imply that the divinities of the 
ity until he attained to years of discretion” (The-| Canaanites had no relation to the heavenly bodies, 
nius). At any ee there is no hint of a regency. | but this relation was subordinate in them” (Mo- 
The name may san, My- delight-is-in-her, is ap-| vers), From the star- -worship arose sooth-saying 
and inagic. Men saw in the stars the originators 
of all growth and all decay, and adored in them 
the coutrollers and directors of all sublunary af- 
fairs.—Vers. 4-7 contain a climax. The idola- 
M 4 trous (vers. 2 aud 3) Manasseh built idol-altars 
3).—Luther translates }3") 2), in ver. 3, after] even in the house of the Lord (ver, 4), and altars 


the Vulg, (conversusyue est et cedificavit), and the also for all the host of eke as well in the inner 
Sept. (Kai eméorpeipe kat @codduyae): ‘und verkelrle as in the outer court (ver, 5, Ja" Teauimes ae in 
» sich und bauete” [went astray and built]. The | ver. 4), nay, he even went so far that he set up the 
. two words, however, form one notion by an idio-| image of Astarte (ver. 7) inside of the temple, 
matic use: he built again the high places which | perhaps in the holy place. On the formula: *T 
Hezekiah had removed. For the rest, see 1 Kings | will put my name” (ver. 7) see Fueg. on 1 Kings xiv. 
Xvi. 8289. Ahab was the one whu first introduced | 21. On. USB aia) see notes on chap. xvi. 3. 
the worship of Baal and Astarte into Israel [see 
bracketed notes under Hxeg. on xvi, 3 and xvii. 16.] 


plied sy ebolieally. to Mount Zion in: Isai. lxii. 4.— 
From ver, 2 we see that the idol-worship which 
Manasseh introduced was, in the first place, that 
of Canaan (1 Kings xiv. 24; 2 Kings xvii. 8; xvi. 


Sooth-saying ‘ihe magic are here united with this 
idolatrous ceremony as they are in chap. xvii. 17 
TIS here refers no doubt to the Astarte-statue | (ef. Levit. xix. 26). So alsoin Deut. xviii. 10, 
11, where the necromancers and augurs are also 
mentioned. Manasseh gave to these persons offi- 
plurat pva and nw . The canse of this may | cial position ("wy is used as in 1 Kings xii. 31). 


be that Ghek divinity, the male and the female, On DYD see 1 Kings xiv. 1-20, Hist. § 3. On ver. 
incorporated several attributes, each of which was | 7 see 1 Kings viii. 16; ix. 3. The house of Jeho 
-separately worshipped. Manasseh introduced val could not be so utterly desecrated in any otlier 


; Betioned in ver. 7. In Chronicles we find the 
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way as hy setting up an idol in the very sanctuary, 
the “ dwelling,” WR oon (Ps. -eree lexi 1): 


The selection of Israel to be God's peculiar people 
was aeten ys rejected, —The words in ver.8 are ex- 
plained by 2 Sam. vii. 10, and are added in order 
4 to make more apparent the greatness of the sin. 
Jehovah had, at first, only a dwelling in a tent in 
the midst of His people; afterwards He caused a 
house to be built for His dwelling, as a physical 
sign of His covenavit with Israel (see the Jntrod. § 
3, and 1 Kings 6, JZist. § 3, b.); and now in this 
house Manassch set up é o idol. —More evil than 
did the nations, kc. (ver. ix.). Not because the 
Canaanitish nations did not keep the law of Moses, 
but because they only worshipped their own na- 
tional deities, while the Israelites adopted, not 
only the gods of the Canaanites, but also those 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians, aud forsook 
their own God. 

Ver. 10. And the Lord spake by His ser- 
vants, &c. It is impossible to tell which prophets 
are meant, for no one of those whose writings we 
possess can be assigned with certainty to the reign 
of Manasseh. It is not certain that even Isaiah 
lived during any part of Manasseh’s reign; still 
less is it certain that Habakkuk did so (thongh 
Keil supposes that Habak. i. 5 refers to this 
rcign), for it is probable that he first appeared under 
Josiah (Winer, Delitsch), or under Jehoiakim 
(Knobel). The Amorites (ver. 11) stand for Ca- 
naanites in general; see notes on 1 Kings xxi. 26; 
ef. Kzek. xvi. 3; Amos ii. 9. The expression: 
both his ears shall tingle, ver, 12, also occurs in 
1 Sam. iii. 11 and Jerem. xix. 3. As a sharp, dis- 
cordant note pains one’s ears, so tlhe news of this 
harsh punishment shall give pain to all who hear 
of it—Ver. 13. And I will stretch over Jeru- 
salem the line of Samaria. According to Gro- 
tius this means: eadem mensura eam metiar, qua 
Samariam mensus sum. So also Thenius: “ Mea- 
suring line and plummet are here only symbols for 
testing by a standard,” for, he says, a building is 
built with measuring line and plummet, but not torn 
down with them. However in Isai. xxxiv. 11 we 
read; He shall stretch out upon it the line of con- 
fusion (devastation) and the stones of emptiness 
[‘‘ plummet of desolation,” Bihr], ¢f also Lament. 
ii. 8. Now in the text before us, also, the refer- 
ence is to devastation. The two implements or 
construction are employed where there is an empty 
space of ground, whether it be that no building 
has ever stood upon it, or that one which stood 
there has been torn down. We have to understand 
here a state of things symbolized by the latter of 
these cases. The metaphor therefore means: I 
will make Jerusalem even with the ground, like 
Samaria, so that a measuring line can be drawn 
over it, and its houses (families) shall perish like 
the family of Ahab. [Why is a measuring line or 
a plummet applied to a bare space of ground? 
Only as a preliminary to building, or re-building, 
upon it. There is no great applicability, therefore, 
in the metaphor as Bahr interprets it—Jt means 
that God will come and apply severe standards of 
judgment to Jerusalem as He had to Samaria; 
that He will insist that it shall satisfy these stand- 
ards; and that He will punish inexorably all short- 
comings. Samaria had been thus tested, found 
wanting, and swept from the face of the earth,— 
so also should it be with Jerusalem.—W. G. S.] 








The following figure of the dish is parallel and 
nnby means 


really something hollowed out, hence, a dish (2 Chron 
xxxy. 13; Prov. xix. 24), not a wax-tablet (Calmet). 
Thenius thinks that ‘the lower city, by its configu- 
ration, might well suggest the figure of a dish.” 
However the fact may be in regard to that, we have 
not to understand that it was what suggested this 
figure. Neitheris the metaphor that of “a hungry 
man who empties a dish and turns it wrong side 
up” (Ewald), but that of a person who, when he 
no longer wants to use a dish, wipes it out, and 
turns it over, that not a drop may remain in it. 
Kimchi expressly states that this was the usage 
of the Jews with dishes. The figure therefore 
“implies the complete overthrow and destruction 
of Jerusalem with allits inhabitants” (Keil). The 
comparison with a dish also involves some con- 
tempt. 7°28 is the ‘upper side, as it were the 


face, in distinction from the back” (Thenius).— 
Ver. 14. The remnant of my possession is the 
two tribes which composed the kingdom of Judah, 


similar, but stronger if anything. 


ten having been led into captivity. wy, ie, to 
abandon, but with the accessory notion of throwing 


away (1 Kings viii. 57; Judges vi.13; Ezek. xxix. 
5). The nation, when abandoned by Jehovah, ne- 
cessarily becomes a spoil for its enemies (Isai. 
xlii. 22). 

Ver. 16. Moreover Manasseh shed innocent 
blood. This verse is not a “continuation of the 
extract from the annals which was broken off at 
ver. 9” (Thenius). It is closely connected with 
what is read in vers. 10-15, and forms in a certain 
sense the crisis of what is ‘narrated of Manasseh. 
This king not only introduced all sorts of idolatrous 
worship (vers. 1-9), but also, when Jehovah re- 
buked and warned him by His prophets (10-15), 
he not only did not profit by it, but filled the city 
with their blood and that of all the innocent per- 
sons who sided with them, and opposed his god- 


lessness. mad MH as in chap. x. 21 ‘from one 


edge to the other.” Josephus (Antig. x. 3, 1) af- 
firms: mdvta¢g apudc Toi SiKaioue Tove Ev oe "EBpal- 
og aTéxrewer, a2 ove TOV TpogyTov Eoxe Hewo* 
Kal TobTav O& Tivac Ka iuépav anécpatev, The 
latter statement does not, of course, apply to the 
whole duration of his reign; but there may have 
been a time during which innocent blood was daily 
shed. According to the Jewish tradition (Gue 
mara Jebam. iv. 13; ef. Sanhedr. f. 103), which - 
was taken up by the church fathers (Tertul. De 
Patientia 14. August. De Civit. Det xviii. 24), 
Isaiah was put’ to death under Manasseh. It is 
said that he was sawed in two while fastened in a 
cedar tree in which he had taken refuge, cf Hebr. 
xi. 37. [For the details of the legend see Stanley, 
IL. p. 544.] But it is doubtful whether he lived 
under Manasseh. Isai. i, 1 does not say that he 
lived so long. He must, at any rate, have been 
very old. It is possible that he may have suffered 
a martyr’s death, though not in the form asserted 
(cf. Winer, 2.-W.-B. I. s. 554. Umbreit in Her- 
zog’s Encyc. 1V. s. 508 sq.). 

Ver. 17. sq. Now the rest of the acts of Ma- 
nasseh, &c. Some further and very important 
facts in regard to Manasseh are recorded in 2 
Chron, xxxiii. 11-20. The historical truth and 
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credibility of what is there recorded has indeed 
been denied (Gramberg, Winer, Hitzig, and others). 
On the other hand, Mwald, Thenius, Havernick, 
Keil, and Bertheau, have, with justice, maintained 
the historical truth of those statements. The 
Chronicler appeals to the ‘annals of the kings of 


Israel,” and to the wn 137 as his authorities, 


and the entire Jewish tradition is built upon the 
facts which herecords. ‘‘Itis not istonishing that 
we do not find any reference to those facts in the 
book of Kings, when we consider the brevity of 
the narrative there given, a brevity which is to be 
explained by the fact that the author passes as 
curtly as possible by all periods of misfortune” 
(Bertheau). The apparent contradiction between 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 15 and 2 Kings xxiii. 12 disappears, 
if we suppose (what is very possible) that Amon 
set up again the idols which Manasseh iad re- 
moved, and that Josiah was the first who entirely 
did away with them (cf E. Gerlach in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1861, I1[.).—Ver. 18. In the garden 


of his own house. “}n°3 cannot be the royal 


palace built by Solomon, because the garden be- 
longing to it is called that of Uzzah, evidently re- 


ferring to its former owner. ina must, there- 


fore, refer to a pleasure-house belonging to Ma- 
nasseh” (Keil). Thenius thinks that the “ garden 
of Uzzal.”’ (the name occurs several times: 2 Sam. 
vi. 8; 1 Chron. viii. 7; Ezra ii. 49; Nehem. vii. 51) 
was situated ‘in the Tyropoeon, at the foot of the 
spur of Ophel.” Robinson finds it ou Mt. Zion. 
See further the notes on chap. xx. 21. 

Ver. 19. Amon was twenty and two years 
old when he began to reign. The assertion that 
this kine reigned twelve instead of two years 
(Kbrard in Stud. und Kritik. 1847, TiL s. G44 sq.) 
rests upon very weak evidence, as Thenius has 
shown.—The city of Jotbah, from which his mo- 
ther, Meshullemeth (that is, /riend, sc. of God, = 
Pia) came, was situated, according to Jerome, in 
Judah.—Ver. 23. The servants of Amon were 
unquestionably his court attendants. We have to 
understand, therefore, that it was a conspiracy 
in the palace. We cannot determine what 
causes led to this conspiracy.—By the people 
of the land (ver. 24) Thenius understands, here 
as in chap. xi. 14, the military forces of the 
nation, and he infers that Amon had made 
himself popular with the troops, and that Josiah 
had inspired some such hopes as Uzziah once 
did (chap. xiv. 21). There is no more reason 
to think of the army here than in chap. xi. 14. 
The murder of the king, who had only ruled for 
such a short time, by the attendants in the palace, 
may have embittered the people of Jerusalem so 
that they took revenge upon the murderers. Re- 
ligious differences can scarcely have had anything 
to do with the matter, for the» immediate . attend- 
ants of the idolatrous king certainly did not be- 
long to the persecuted Jehovah-party, and, if the 
king’s idolatry had been displeasing to the people, 
they would not have put his murderers to death. 

[SuprLemENtTARY Nove on contemporaneous his- 
tory, with further information as to Manasseh from 
Assyrian sources. As we approach the catastrophe 
of the history of Judah it is necessary to pay at- 
tention to those movements among neighboring 





nations which (humanly speaking) caused it, and 
determined its form. 

We saw in the Supp. Note on chap. xx. that 
Sennacherib, having finally reduced Babylon te 
submission in 682; put his son Esarhaddon on the 
throne of that city as viceroy; also that Sennach- 
erib was assassinated by two other of his sons in 
681. The assassins were obliged to fly ; Esarhad- 
don hastened to Nineveh and ascended the throue. 
He reigned from 681 to 667. Hxtensive records 
of his reign exist in the British Museum, only part 
of which have, as yet, been published or read 
(Lenormant). His first campaign was in Syria 
and Phoenicia (see Supp. Note on chap. xvii.). He 
conquered and plundered Phoenicia, and deported 
the inhabitants of Syria. Ile repopulated the 
country with Chaldeans and Flamites. 

During this campaign he attacked Judah; took 
Manasseh captive, confined him in Babylon for a 
time, but then sect him at liberty and restored him 
to the throne as a vassal (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). 
Manasseh is mentioned on one of his inscriptions 
as tributary. Msarhaddon became attached to 
Babylon from his early residence there, and mado 
it his home. That is probably the reason why he 
took Manasselh there, and not to Nineveh. 

Nsarhaddon’s reign was spent in extensive and 
successful wars in Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypt 
(which he conquered), in suppressing stubborn re- 
volts in Chaldea, and in ptmishing the Mlamites 
and Susianians who assisted in them. We are 
not here interested in these wars further than 
this, that the Assyrian power was, during his 
reign, at its height, but that Babylon kept up a 
continual resistance. 

Very much the same state of things continued 
under his sueeessor. Msarhaddon abdicated in 
668 in favor of his son, Asshurbanipal, who reign- 
ed until 647. Ile was warlike and able. Babylon 
was ruled by his brother, Shamulshamugin, as 
viceroy, but he revolted and headed an insurree- 
tion which included nearly all the tributary proy- 
inces. Kgypt was permanently lost. Psammeti- 
clus becoming king. The remainder of tne revolt, 
however, was speedily suppressed, though it took 
years to follow up and punish all the parties to it. 

His successor was his son, Asshuredililani, 
who reigned from 647 to 625. Under him the As- 
syrian power declined (Lenormant). See Supp. 
Note on p. 285. 

The explanation of the incessant revolts of 
Babylon is, that that city had a sacred character 
as the “home of the gods.” It was so regarded 
by the Assyrians themselves, who kuew how an- 
cient it was, and revered it as their own place of 
origin. This veneration for Babylon served to 
keep the Babylonians continually restive under 
the supremacy of Assyria, and also to stay the 
hands of the conquerors ‘whenever they were 
ready to destroy the city as a punishment for re- 
bellion. 

At the point which we have now reached (640), 
the time of Amon’s death and Josiah’s accession, 
the Assyrian power had barely begun to decline. 
The Medianempire had been founded by Phraortes 
in 657. It had secured independence, and had 
made important conquests in Central Asia. Just 
about this time Phraortes thought himself strong 
enough to attack Assyria, but he was totally de. 
feated in 635 (Lenormant). In Neypt, Psammeti- 
chus became independent of Assyria, and put an 
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eud to the ‘Dodekarchy,” about 650. Babylon 
was, forthe time being, crushed, but it was only 
recovering strength for another revolt.—W. G. 8. ] 


HISTORICAL AND IETHICAL. 


1. King MManasseh’s reign lasted longer than 
that of any other king im either kingdom, but we 
‘have relatively the very briefest account of it. 
The author restricts himself toa statement of Ma- 
nasseli’s disposition towards Jehovah and the 
Jehovah-worship. The explanation of this may 
he that, in general, ‘‘the Old Testament ‘his- 
torians pass more hastily over periods which 
it is sad for them to reeall” (Kwald). This shows, 
however, at the same time, that the disposition 
towards Jeliovah is the main point of interest 
to the author in the history of each reign, and 
that everything else is subordinate to this, in- 
asmuch as nothing else touches the soteriological 
development in the history. Manasseh’s reign 
‘forms an epoch in that development, for, under 
him, the apostasy reached its height. If David 
was the model king, then Manasseh was his in- 
verted image. It is true that many of lis ances- 
tors had tolerated idolatry, and practised it them- 
selves. Ilis grandfather, Ahaz. had even removed 
the ancient altar of burnt-offering and set up in its 
place another one which he had himself caused to 
be made on a heathen pattern, and had also saeri- 
ficed his son to Moloch (chap. xvi.); but Manasseh 


went so far as even to establish a special place of 


sacrifice for this god in the valley of Hinnom (chap. 
xxiii. 10; Jerem. vii. 31; xix. 6). Moreover le 
set up an idol in the temple itself, and that, too, an 
image of that goddess whose worship was connected 
with licentious rites and practices. In fact he 
made Jerusalem, the city which Jehovah had 
chosen for Ilis own abode, the place for collecting 
and practising all forms of idolatry. He was a 
violent enemy of the Jehovah-worship, which he 
sought to abolish. He formally introduced all 
sorts of idolatrous abominations, and he compelled 
his people to practise them. This had never been 
done even in the kingdom of the ten tribes, ‘ but 
now, there arose in Judah, the only remaining 
support of the true religion, the most open and 
violent hostility to its most sacred principles, on 
the part of the king himself! 
the ancient religion’ had never before been so 
sharply and violently smitten’? (Iwald). The 
“sin of Manasseh,” in which apostasy reached its 
culmination, became typical (ver. 16; chap. xxiii. 
26; xxiv. 3; 2 Chron. xxxiil. 9; Jerem. xv. 4), just 
like the ‘‘sin of Jeroboam,” who made Israel to 
sin by introducing the worship of the calves (1 
Kings xii. 28 sq.; xiv. 16; xv. 26, 30, &.), and 
the ‘way of Ahab,” who first introduced the wor- 
ship of Baal (1 Kings xvi. 30 sq.; xxii. 53; 2 Kings 
viii. 27)... “ With his reign, therefore, began a new 
epoch in the history of the kingdom of Judah, 
during which it moved on steadily towards its 
fall” (Yon Gerlach). Under his rule the kingdom 
became the very contrary of flat which, according 
to its original plan, it was intended to be (Deut. 
Xvii. 20). 

2. A great change seems to have taken place 
under Manasseh in the circumstances of the people, 
when we compare the status under lim with that 
under Hezekiah. No king since David had labor- 
ed, as Hezekiah did during his reign of twenty-nine 


The heart of 





years, for the pure and legitimate Jei.ovah-wor- 
ship. The people had approved of and’ participated 
in his’ efforts, and had come together fron)’ all 
sides to the passover festival which he instituted 
(2 Chron. xxx. 12, 13). The reformation seetned 
to be thorough and complete ; idolatry was forever 
uprooted. Immediately after liis death there was 
a complete change. The new king made idolatry, 
with all its abominations, the established religion 
of the kingdom, and was violent against the na- 
tional worship and law, and against all who sup- 
ported them. The people made no opposition to 
this, but joined in it fora half century. Jt had‘in- 
deed come to pass before this time, that the people 
had fallen into idolatry which was favored bythe - 
rulers, as, for instance, under Athaliah and Aliaz, 
but such a general and complete change, especially 
after the saving power of Jehovah had just been 
so clearly and startlingly manifested, has no par- 
allel in history. Yet this remarkable fact is*ex- 
plained, although no explanation of it is  offer- 
ed in the historical books, when we take into con- 
sideration the descriptions of the state of things at 
that time which are offered by the prophets. ‘There 
had been for a lonz time, at least since the reign 
of Ahaz, a party in Judah which sought support 
for the little kingdom from one of the two great 
world-monarchies of the time—either from Mgypt 
or Assyria. The persons of rank, and office, and 
wealth, and infltteuce especially belonged to this 
party. ‘They had adopted heathen notions, and 
had fallen into immoral and licentious modes of 
life. Isaiah says of the people, even before Manias- 
sch’s accession: ‘The whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint,” &e. (Isai. i. 4-6). King Heze- 
kiah had held this party in restraint, and had 
therefore been supported by the proplret Isaiah. 
After the death of the pious king and the great 
prophet, the opposition made a strenuous effort to 
control the policy of the nation. It was not diffi- 
cult to insnare and seduce the king, a boy of 
twelve years, especially as le appears to have 
been inclined by nature to sensual enjoyments, 
When he was once caught lie became the seducer 
of his people, while he himself sank lower and 
lower. It appears, therefore, that Hezekiah’s re- 
formation was one accomplisued by external pres- 
sure. It did not spring naturally from a religious 
need which was deeply felt in the popular heart. 
It had, therefore, no firm ground, and the cultus 
continued to be only an external ceremony. On 
the other hand, the Juxurious and sensuous idol- 
worship was'far better adapted to please the peo- 
ple than the austere Jehovah-worship. We have 
still further to take into consideration the inconsis- 
tent character of the people (Deut. ix. 12, 13; xxxi. 
20; xxxii. 6; Isai: i. 2, 3, &c.), at one moment ob- 
stinate, at the next fickle and capricious. If we 
take all this'into consideration, the sudden change 
under Managseh is not so astonishing, but is satis- 
factorily explained by the circumstances. —Dunck- 
ers conception of the course of the development 
of the national religion (Gesch. des Altertlhums, I. s, 
502) is entirely false. He-asserts that for the first 
two centuries after the settlement of the Hebrews 
in Palestine the worship of Jehovah and. that’ of 
Syrian divinities existed side by side; that the first 
Ifebrew prophets opposed with the most violent 
zeal and fanaticism the introduction of the Baal- 
worship; that then the later prophets opposed the 
deepened and sharpened conception of the national 
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~ God to the renewed attempt of idolatry to find a 


“foothold and succeeded in keeping it out; and that 


' “now, under Manasseh, these two hostile tendencies 


“once more appeared in open conflict. This con- 


~eeption, which overturns the entire soteriological 


“development, rests upon the assumption that, in 
Tsrael, movotheism and polytheism stood originally 
side by side in equal honor. It cannot be estab- 


lished unless we strike Moses out of history, throw 


aside the Israclitish law—the constitution of the 
nation, deny the calling of the nation in human 
history, and make of the prophets fanatical dis- 
Ewald has explained 
the changed circumstances tnder Manasseh some- 
What differently (Gesch. III. 666 [third Md. 716 
sy.]). Te says: ‘He [Manasseh] sought to be- 
come acquainted with all foreign heathen religi- 
ons, and to introduce them into Judah. He there- 
fore sent to the most distant lands wherever a cel- 
ebrated ‘worship was practised, and spared no 
pains to acquire it. Hvery new religion brought 
not only a new form of oracle, or of sensuous in- 
dulgence and lust, but also its own form of wis- 
dom, and the desire for ‘wisdom’ had grown so 
mucl: since the time of Solomon, that it is not 


“strange if the desire awoke to learn the secrets of 


all religions, and so to acquire a wealth of wisdom 


“which the simple Jehovah religion did not seem to 


offer. Then, too, Manasseh sought to make all 
these religions accessible and agreeable to the 
people.” It would appear then, on this showing, 
“that the abominable and unheard-of apostasy of 
Manassch and his people, the cultus of licentious- 
ness and child-sacrifice, the cultivation of augury 
and sooth-saying, the patronage of necromancers 
and augurs, and all the rest of his senseless super- 


'-stition, arose from a desire for wisdom, and a wish 


to penetrate iuto all secrets, and become acquaint- 
ed with all knowledge. No proof is needed to 
show that this conception contradicts the Scrip- 
tures flatly. There is no hint in them that Manas- 
seh sent into foreign lands to import heathen re- 
“Tsai. Ivii. 5-10;*Jer. ii, 10-13,” from 
which this is said to be evident, does not contain 
a word about it. Manassch did not, for instatice, 
Ile introduced 
especially the cultus of the ‘nations wliom the 
‘Lord destroyed before the children of Israel” (ver. 
9), that is of the Canaanites. Neither is there any 
“proof that he tried to make tlie heathen religions 
“acceptable to the people; on the contrary, he used 
‘violence and shed innocent blood, so that Jerusa- 
lem was filled with it from one end to. the other 
(ver. 16). 

[The Seriptures contain no explanation of the 
facility with which the people followed and acqui- 
esced in the different attitudes of different kings 
toward the Jehovah religion, whether they were 
enthusiastically faithful or fanatically hostile. It 
‘does mot seem worth while, therefore, to wage 
‘4 polemic against an hypothesis like this of 
Ewald, which certainly has as much, if not nore, 
in its favor than the one offered by the author. 
Vwald’s theory does not ‘fatly contradict” Serip- 
tire, because Scripture makes nq statement in 
c gard to the matter. The passages quoted from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah bear very strong testimony 
to such a disposition on the part of the people 

“to follow strange gods, to go to a distance to 
scek strange forms of worship, and to take up 
with any foreign novelty or device rather than to 





adhere to their own religion. The ‘t wisdom” of 
the ancients was almost always bound up in reili- 


gion. It was the mystery” at the heart of a cul- 
tus. It was esoteric and select, only imparted to 


the chosen few. It had the fascination, therefore, 
of an acquisition in knowledge and of the discov- 
ery of a secret closely kept by an elect few. It 
was at once a sign of the truth of the Jehovah-re- 
ligion and a reason why the Hebrews were so 
easily led to despise it in comparison with the re- 
ligions of the heathen, that it was simple and 


open, No doubt also it seemed to them hard and 
cold and austere. The heathen religions were 


warm, voluptuous, and esthetic. The latter, there- 
fore, had all the weaknesses of human nature on 
their side of the balance. Still further, it is very 
probable that Manasseh did introduce Weyptian nov- 
elties. The name of his son Amon is the strong- 
est testimony to a familiarity with and taste for 
Egyptian religion. Ver. 9 does not say that he 
introduced Canaanitish gods, but that he made the 
Jews sin worse than the Canaanites, probably by 
practising still more foreign and abominable rites. 
See Hzegetical notes on that verse. Moreover the 
idols which are enumerated in xxiii. 13 as having 
been destroyed by Josiah bear witness to the fact 
that Manasseh had sought out and introduced 
numerous foreign divinities of various kinds, Fi- 
nally, the shedding of innocent blood does not 
prove that he did not try to make heathenism ac- 
ceptable to his people. Persecution always has 
the aim to recommend the rival of the persecuted 
religion, strange and unwise as the attempt may 
be. There are, therefore, suggestions in this theory 
of Ewald which are well worth attention from any 
one who desires to understand the phenomenon in 
question, and the counter-considerations above ad- 
duced have little if any foree.—W. G. S.] 

3. The reign of Manasseh was, to say the least, 
the saddest period in Jewish history since the 
time of David. We hear of no important events, 
of no victory over enemies, of no extension of the 
frontier, of no new beneficent institutions, during 
his time. The only event recorded is that.an As- 
syrian army took Manasseh prisoner and carried 
him away in chains to. Babylon (2 Chron. xxxili. 
11). The nation had never before sunk so low, re- 
ligiously and morally, as at this time. ‘In the na- 
tional life the most terrible decay extended con- 
tinually farther and farther.” A ‘deep and dead- 
ly corruption” had affected the nation (Kisenlohr, 
Das Volk Isr. Il. s. 310)... The wildest superstition 
and the coarsest unbelief went hand in hand. The 
corruption had pervaded all ranks. ‘‘ Woe to her 
that is filthy and polluted, to the oppressing city.” 
cries the prophet Zephaniah. ‘She obeyed not 
the voice; she received not correction; she trusted 
not in the Lord; she drew not near to her God. 
Her princes within her are roaring lions; her 
judges are eyening wolves; they gnaw not. the 
bones until the morrow [they spare not for the 
morrow]. Her prophets are light and treacherous 
persons; her priests have polluted the sanctuary, 
they have done violence to the law” (Zeph. iii. 1- 
4; of. Mic. iti. 11). The origin of many important 
parts of the Old Testament canon has recently 
been ascribed to this time of corruption, decay, 
moral disease, and death. First of all, the book ot 
Deuteronomy is said to have been written at this 
time (Hwald, Riehm, Bleek), also the book of Job, 
an entire series of the most noble Psalms, part of 
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the Proverbs, and detached fragments of the book 
of Isaiah, especially lii. 13 to liii. 12 (Kwald and 
Kisenlohr). It is said: ‘‘The deeper the corrup- 
tion became and the farther it spread the more 
decidedly did the genuine spirit of prophecy rise 
up, with all the divine force with which it was 
endowed, in opposition to it.” This is not the place 
to enter into a critical investigation of the time 
when these hooks were written. We have to do 
here only with the time of Manasseh, but in regard 
to it the test applies: ‘‘Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles?” It is true that faith- 
ful servants and prophets of Jehovah were not 
wanting at this time (ver. 10), but not a single 
great prophet, not one of those whose writings we 
still possess, was active during Manassehi’s reign. 
Tsaiah’s life closed soon after his accession, if not 
indeed still earlier. Zephanial’s first appearance 
was in Josial’s reign, and Jeremial’s still later. 
How coulda time of ‘deep corruption,” which ran 
through all ranks of society, be a time of great 
literary activity and produce works of the intel- 
lect which are only possible in the midst of the 
richest and most active intellectual life? It has 
been justly said that this was a time in which 
“bloody persecution raged.” Blood flowed in 
streams. Of course this persecution fell first of 
all upon the prophets, and especially upon the 
most prominent amongst them. The number of 
the faithful must, therefore, have been small, and 
we know of not a single prominent person amongst 
theni. It may be that in this small circle hymns 
of affliction and persecution arose, but it is incon- 
ceivable that such persons should have produced 
the book of Job, that ‘model of religious reflec- 
tion, and of the literary art which proceeds in its 
creations according to the most definite plan,” and 
which marks the ‘“Chokmah-literature” of the 
Hebrews (Delitsch). Still less can the book of 
Deuteronomy have been written at this tinie of op- 
pression and misery, a book which is described as 
marked by ‘fa tranquil fulness of detail,” “ an ex- 
traordinarily light and flowing style,” as wellas by 
“breadth and fluency” (Vaihinger). In its long 
tepetition and development of the Mosaic Law 
there is not a sign of lamentation, nor a sound of 
affliction. It might be asserted with far more 
justice that there was no period in Hebrew history 
less capable of producing the book of Deuteronomy 
than the degenerate times of Manasseh. 

4. The brief reign of king Amon was in every 
respect a continuation of the wicked and untheo- 
eratie reign of his father, Manasselh. It was dis 
tinguished by no fnet or event. From the words, 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 23 [see Supp. Nole after the Exey. 
section above]: “Aud humbled not himself before 
the Lord, as Manasseh his father had humbled 
himself, but Amon trespassed more and more,” we 
infer that he was even worse than Manasseh. The 
description of the moral and religious status which 
is given by the prophet Zephaniah, who made his 
appearance under the next following king, Josiah 
(Zeph. i. 1, 4 sy.; 12; iii. 1 to v.11), shows that no 

‘improvement had taken place. This also appears 
from the description im chap. xxiii. 4 sg. of all the 
‘steps which Josiah lad to take in order to restore 
the state of things prescribed by the Law. The 
statement of the Chronicler (2 ¢.) in regard to Ma- 
nasseh’s reformation must, therefore, be under- 
stood as referring to his own person, for it had no 
effect upon the mass of the people, else it would 





have been impossible to say that Amon had sur- 
passed his father’s guilt. [The meaning of that 
passage is that Manasseh, in spite of all his wicked- 
ness, humbled himself and repented, but Amon 
never did so. He persisted in his wickedness. He 
went on from trespass to trespass without inter- 
ruption, Hence he was worse than his father.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-16. The Kingdom of Judah under Ma- 
nasseh. (a) King and People (return to heathen- 
ism and the cause thereof, vers. 1-9). (6) The 
Prophets (their courageous opposition and their 
testimony against the general corruption in spite 
of persecution, vers. 10-16). Vers. 1-9. Manassek 
the seduced-and the seducer.—Kyven God-fearing 
parents often have perverse children without any 
fault of their own. So much the greater is the 
guilt of those who lead infant children astray, af- 
ter the death of their parents, instead of giving 
them care and good training. It is especially im- 
portant that princes should be guided in their 
youth by good counsellors and governors. God is 
not confined with His word to any land or people. 
If His word is not received with love and grati- 
tude, and if it is not feared, then He will come 
soon and remove the candlestick from its place 
(Rev. ii. 5), so that men may go astray and be- 
come a prey to terrible errors. As Judah, which 
the Lord had chosen to be His people and to 
bear His name before the heathen, and before 
kings, and before the children of Israel, committed 
more terrible abominations than any of the heathen 
whom the Lord had cast out, so now also, a peo- 
ple, although it has the word of God and the 
means of grace, may fall lower than another 
which has never heard of His word (e. g., the hor- 
rors of the French revolution).—To fall is easier 
than to rise. If the infection comes from above it 
spreads with greater celerity. Where God pun- 
ishes a people he gives them bad rulers (Isai. iii. 
4; Keel. x. 16).—When the evil spirit’is cast out 
and then returns, he brings with him seven others 
worse than himself. It is so with individuals, and 
it is so with families; they become worse and 
worse from generation to generation (Ahaz, Heze 
kiah, Manasseh), Matt. xii. 43 sq¢.—WUrr. SumM.: 
There are nowadays Evangelical Christians who 
are in many respects worse than Papists, or even 
than Jews and Turks, for they curse and blas- 
pheme, they drink and commit adultery, and do 
other things which Turks and Jews avoid. Tow 
will such Christians stand before God's judgment- 
seat when Jews and Turks are placed by their 
side ?—CrAMER: Those who are ungrateful to 
wards God, and blind to the clear light of truth, 
are given over to the dominion of error, so that 
they give their faith to falsehoods (2 Thess. ii. 11). 
—Ver. 6 The Scriptures place sooth-saying and 
augury by the side of sacrifices to Moloch. They 
belong properly to the darkest times of heathen- 
ism. Nevertheless they are found in the midst of 
modern Christendom, Those who believe in them 
and practise them have become heathen.—Ver. 7 
Catw. Biben: Alaz had once elosed the temple 
and built altars in the city. Manasseh set up idols 
in the temple itself. Thus Antichrist shall advance 
(2 Thess. ii, 3, 4).—Manasseh set up an image ot 
the goddess of licentiousness in the temple of the 
living God. ‘If any man detile the temple of 
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God, him shall God destroy” (1 Cor. iii. 17). 
Those houses of God are desecrated in which, in- 
stead of the living God who revealed Himself to 
us in Christ, a God of man’s invention is preached. 
—Ver. 8. SraRKE: Men are such that they hold 
fast the covenant of God’s rich promises, but will 
not remember the other covenant of the obedience 
which He requires—Ver. 10, Kven in the worst 
times God takes care (since He does not desire 
that any one should perish, but rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live, Kzek. 
xviii. 23) that faithful persons shall not be want- 
ing to warn the wicked, to exhort them to repent- 
ance, and to make known to them the coming 
judgment of God.—Vers. 12 and 13. WUrt. SumM.: 
The just God threatens the idolatrous city, Jerusa- 
lem, with the line and plummet of Samaria ;—like 
sins deserve like punishment (Luke xxiii. 41),— 
The Lord is “good” and “ready to forgive” (Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 5), but He does not cease to be a just God, 
who causes every individual as well as whole cities 
and peoples to reap that which they have sown, 
for “righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
‘tion [foundation] of his throne” (Ps. xevii. 2). 
This generation wants to hear only of a God who 
is nothing but love, but it will not hear, in spite of 
its apostasy, of a God who is also a consuming 
fire (Heb. xii. 29). Whose ears tingle nowadays 
when he hears of the judgments of God? (feb. x. 
26 and 27).—BERLEB. Bipet: A dish is turned over 
when there is nothing more in it. That is the 
hardest punishment which God can inflict on a 
soul which turns away from Him. There is then 
no longer a drop to be found in it of that which 
was in it before.—Ver. 16. Starke: Idolatry and 
tyranny are closely allied.—Ostanper: Those 
whoin Satan has in his toils he leads from one sin 
to another. Knmity to the word of God is not 
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merely a different opinion or contradiction in re 
gard to religious matters, but a devilish power 
which impels even to the shedding of innocen‘ 
blood. It is possible to kill the preachers of truth, 
but not the truth itself. He who was the truth wag 
nailed to the cross, but His words remain, though 
heaven and earth pass away. The blood of the 
martyrs only fertilized the soil of the Church, se 
that it has borne richer and more abundant fruit.— 
All innocent blood cries to heaven as that of Abei 
did. He who dwells in heaven answers: ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay.” 

Vers. 19-26. How wretchedly a king appears 
of whom history has nothing more to record than 
his godlessness.—WUrr. SuwM.: When men will 
not heed cither good words or bad, and will not be 
induced to repent by warning or example, then 
God comes with His punishment and recompenses 
wickedness as it deserves. Let men take heed 
and repent, let them become wise by the sight of 
others’ calamities, that they be not overtaken in 
their sins by death before they have repented. As 
is the king so are his officers; as is the governor 
so are the citizens; a depraved king ruins his 
country (Sir. x. 2, 3).—WUrr. Summ.: Unfaithful- 
ness is punished by unfaithfulness. Amon was 
not faithful to God; unfaithfulness was his punish- 
ment. He was murdered by his own. servants, 
and these in their turn were punished by their 
own sin—they also were murdered. (See Matt. 
xxvi. 52; Luke vi. 28.) Therefore be faithful 
both to God and man and do good, then thou 
shalt be rewarded with good both in time and 
eternity. Tumult and murder, perpetrated now 
by the authorities, now by the people, those are 
the natural fruits which are produced in a land 
which has abandoned God, and in which Llis word 
is no longer respected. 





B.—The Reign of Josiah ; the Discovery of the Book of the Law, and Restoration of the Mosaic 
Ritual. 


CuHap. XXII-XXIIT. 30 (2 Cimon. XXATV., XXXY.). 


1 Jostan was eight years old when he began to reign [became king], and he 


reigned thirty and one years in Jerusalem, 


And his mother’s name was J edi- 


2 dah, the daughter of Adaiah of Boscath. And he did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord, and.walked in all the way of David his father, and turned 
not aside to the right hand or to the left. 

3 And it came to pass in the eighteenth year of king Josiah, that the king sent 
Shaphan the son of Azaliah, the son of Meshullam, the scribe, to the house of the 


4 Lord, saying, 


Go up to Hilkiah the high priest, that he may sum the silver 


which is [has been] brought into the house of the Lord, which the keepers of 


5 the door have gathered of, the people: 


And let them deliver it [and may deli- 


ver it]’ into the hand of the doers of the work [commissioners], that have the 


oversight of the house* of the Lord: 


and let them give it to the doers of the 


_ work, which 7s [who are] in the house of the Lord, to repair the breaches of the 


6 house, 
7 stone to repair the house. 


Unto carpenters, and builders, and masons, and to buy timber and hewn 
Mowbeit, there was [But let] no reckoning [be] made 


with them of the money that was [is] delivered into their hand, because [for] 


they dealt [deal] faithfully. 


8 And Wilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the scribe, I have found the 


book of the law in the house of the Lord. 


And Hilkiah gave the book to Sha 
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‘found in the house of the Lord. And the king stood by a pillar [or on a ke 





phan, and he read it. And Shaphan the scribe came to the king, and brought 
the king word again, and said, Thy servants have gathered [emptied out] the 
money that. was found [stored]* in the house, and have delivered it into the 
hand of them that do the work [the commissioners], that have the oversight of 
the house of the Lord. And Shaphan the scribe shewed the king, saying, Hil- 
kiah the priest hath delivered me a book, And Shaphan read it before the king. 
And it came to pass, when the king had heard the words of the book of the law, 
that he rent his clothes. And the king commanded Hilkiah the priest, and 
Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Achbor the son of Michaiah, and Shaphan the 
scribe, and Asahiah a servant of the king’s, saying, Go ye, inquire of the Lord 
for me [on my behalf] and for [on behalf of] the people, and for [on behalf of ] 
all Judalt, concerning [on account of | the words of this book that is found: for 
great is the wrath of the Lord that is kindled against us, because our fathers 
have not hearkened unto the words of this book, to do according unto all that 
which is written concerning us [prescribed for us].* 

So Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam, and Achbor, and Shaphan, and Asahiah, 
went unto Huldah the prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son of Tikvah, the son 
of Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe; (now she dwelt in Jerusalem in the college 
[lower city] ;) and they communed with her. And she said unto them, Thus 

saith the Lord God of Isr ael, Tell the man that sent you tome, Thus saith the 
Lord, Behold, I will [am about to] bring evil upon: this place, and upon the 
inhabitants thereof, even all the words of the book which the king of Judah hath 
read: Because they have forsaken me, and have burned incense unto other 
gods, that they might provoke me to anger with all the works of their hands ; 
therefore my wrath shall be [is] kindled against this place, and shall not be 
quenched. ‘But to the king of Judah which sent you to inquire of the Lord, 
thus shall ye say to him, Thus saith the Lord God’ of Israel, As touching the 
words which thou hast heard ; Because thine heart was tender , and thou hast 
humbled [humbledst] thyself before the Lord, when thou heardest what I spake 
[had spoken] against this place, and against the inhabitants thereof, that they 
should become a desolation and a curse, and hast rent thy clothes, and wept 
before me; [also have heard thee [omit thee] saith the Lord. Behold therefore, 
I will eather thee unto thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered into thy grave 
in peace; and thine eyes shall not see all the evil w hich I will bring upon this 
place. And they brought the king word again. 
ap. xxiii, 1 Anp the king sent, and they ; gathered unto him all the elders of 
Judah and of Jerusalem, And the king went up into the house of the Lord, and 
all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with him, and the 
priests, and the prophets, and all the people, both small and great: and he read 
in their ears all the words of the book of the covenant which w a [bad been] 


form], and made a covenant before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to keep 
his commandments and his testimonies [ordinances] and his statutes with all 
their heart and all their soul, to perform [maintain] the words [terms] of this 
covenant that were written in this book, And all the people stood to [ joined 
in}* the covenant. 

And the king commanded Hilkiah the high priest, and the priests of the 
second order, and the keepers of the door, to bring forth out of the temple of the 
Lord all the vessels. that were made for Baal, and for the grove [Astarte], and 
for all the host of heaven: and he burned them without Jerusalem in the ficlds 
of IXidron, and carried® the ashes of them unto Beth-el. And he put down 
[caused to desist] the idolatrous priests, whom the kings of Judah had ordained 
to burn incense’? in the high places in [of ] the cities of Judah, and in the places 
[om in the places] round about Jerusalem ; them also that burned incense unto 
Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and ‘to the planets [constellations of the 


Lodiac], and to all the host of heaven. And he brought out the grove [ Astarte- 


image] from the house of the Lord, withont Jerusalem, unto the brook Iidron, 
aud burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped dé small to powder, and cast 
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the powder thereof upon the graves of the children of the people [common 
people]. And he brake down the houses of the sodomites [male prostitutes], 
that were by the house of the Lord, where the women wove hangings for the 
grove | tent-like shrines for Astarte]. And he brought all the priests out of the 
cities of Judah, and defiled the high places where the priests had burned incense, 
from Geba to Beersheba, and brake down the high places of the gates [both] 
that were [which was] in the entering in of the gate of Joshua the governor of 
the city, [and that] which were [was] on a man’s left hand at the gate of the 
city. Nevertheless the priests of the high places came not up to [were not 
allowed to sacrifice upon]* the altar of the Lord in Jerusalem, but they did eat 
of the [om# of the] unleavened bread among their brethren. And he defiled 
Topheth, which zs the valley of the children of Hinnom, that no man might make 
his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Molech. “And he took away * 
the horses that the kings of Judah had given to the sun, at the entering in of 
the house of the Lord, by the chamber of Nathan-melech the chamberlain, which 
was in the suburbs [colonnade of the temple], and burned the chariots of the sun 
with fire. And the altars that were on the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz, 
which the kings of Judah had made, and the altars which Manasseh had made 
in the two courts of the house of the Lord, did the king beat down [demolish], 
and brake [tear] them [om them] down from thence, and [he] cast the dust of 


them into the brook Kidron.. And the high places that were before Jerusalem, 


which were on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon the 
king of Israel had builded for Ashtoreth [or Astarte] the abomination of the 
Zidonians, and for Chemosh the abomination of the Moabites, and for Milcom 
the abomination of the children of Ammon, did the king defile. And he brake 
in pieces the images, and cut down the groves [ Astarte-statues], and filled their 
places with the bones of men. 

Moreover the altar that was at Beth-el, ad [om and] the high place which 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, had made, both that altar 
and the high place he brake down, and burned the high place, and stamped ié 
small to powder, and burned the grove [statue of Astarte]. And as Josiah 
tured himself, he spied the sepulchres that were there in the mount, and seut, 
and took the bones out of the sepulchres, and burned them upon the altar, and 
polluted it, according to the word of the Lord which the man otf God proclaimed, 
who proclaimed these words. Then he said, ‘What title [grave-stone] zs that 
that I see? And the men of the city told him, Jé¢ 7s the sepulchre of the man 
of God, which came from Judah, and proclaimed [foretold] these things that 
thou hast done against the altar of Beth-el. And he said, Let him alone; let 
no man move his bones. So they let his bones alone, with the bones of the 
prophet that came out of Samaria. And all the houses also of the high places 
that were in the cities of Samaria, which the kings of Israel had made to pro- 
voke the Lord to anger, Josiah took away, and did to them according to all the 


acts that he had done in Beth-el. And he slew all the priests of the high places 


that were there [,] upon the altars, and burned men’s bones upon them, and 
returned to Jerusalem. 

And the king commanded all the people, saying, Keep the passover unto 
the Lord your God, as it is written in the [this] book of this [the] covenant. 
Surely there was not holden such a passover from the days of the judges that 
judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor of the kings of 
Judah; But in the eighteenth year of king Josiah, wherein [omit , ana wherein] 
this passover was holden to the Lord in Jerusalem. 

Moreover the workers with familiar spirits [necromancers], and the wizards, 
and the [household] images, and the idols, and all the abominations that were 
spied in the land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did Josiah put away, that he might 
perform [establish] the words of the law, which were written in the book that 
Hilkiah the priest found in the house of the Lord. And like unto him was there 
no king before him, that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his might, according to all the law of Moses; neither after 
him arose there any like him, 
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26 Notwithstanding, the Lord turned not from the fierceness of his great wrath, 
wherewith his anger was kindled against Judah, because of all the prov ocations 
that Manassch had provoked him withal. And the Lord said, I will remove 
Judah also ont of my sight, as I have removed Isracl, and will cast off this city 
Jerusalem which I have chosen, and the house of which I said, My name shail 
be there. Now the rest of the acts of Josiah, and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 

In his days Pharaoh-nechoh king of Egypt went up against the king of 
Assyria to the river Euphrates : and king Josiah went against him; and he 
slew him at Megiddo, when he had seen him. And his servants carried him in 
a chariot dead from Megiddo, and brought him to Jerusalem, and buried him in 
his own sepulchre. And the "people of the land took Jehoahaz the son of Josiah, 
and anointed him, and made him king in his father’s stead. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


wan — 
Ye retains the chetib and punctuates mn, 


an irregularity in gender. Cf. Gramm., note on 2 Kings xvi. 17, and Bittcher § S77, e—W. G. 8 
* Ver. 5.—[IIere also the chetib, 2 , is to be preferred to the keri MD. Ch Jerem. x1. 5 


e: Mano prove the contrary.—Bihr. 

3 Ver. 9.—[They hr ud emptied ont the money from receptacles into which it had heen pnt by the priests as it was 
offered from time to time by the people, and in which it was stored, so that it was “found” there, as the text says, 
literally. 

4'Ver, 13,—[Literally, “ written upon,” or “against us.” 

® Chap. xxiii, 3.—[Literally: stood in, Probably they signified their acquiescence and participation by standing in 
a certain place, Hence it means ‘joined in.” So Keil, Thenius, Luther, De Wette, Bahr, Bunsen. Manrer and Ge- 
senius take it to mean persist or persevere, which would be the modern colloquial significance of the “stood to” of the 
E. Y., but isnot the proper sense here. 


8 Ver, 4.—[N°YJ) ; the strict ruie of the language would here require the imperf. consee. Other instances of laxity in 
the use of this form oceur in Inte books, Jerem. xxxvii. 15; Lzek. ix. 7; xxxvii. 7,10; Dan. xii, 5, and in the book of 


Bahr. [The E. V. follows the 


explaining the suflix as 


1 Ver. 5.—The chetib, 7M, is altogether to be preferred to the keri, 


keri. Bétteher's explanation is to be preferred. 


jp xi. 18. m3, in ver, 9, 


Ecclesiastes. (Bitteher § 982, I1.) 
7Ver 5.—MYp; that one might offer: 


however, is very remarkable, and the text may be incorrect, 


the subject 


VAP is probably an error of the pen” (Keil). 


another plup., and compares Gen, xxxi. 84, and 1 Sam. xix. 18.— 


@. é. any one amongst them] had offered incense.” 


is the indef. sing. French, on, Germ. man. The singular, 


The versions all translate as if it were 9p , for which 


Bottcher takes the imperf. consec. as a pluperfect, because it follows 


“Whom the kings of Judah had appointed and [who, 


This makes good sense, but the change from passive to active, and 


from plur, to sing, is awkwiurd, and the grammatical principles are not clear, 


® Ver, 9.—[Such is the force of the impert. 
® Ver. 11.—[Literaliy: he caused to cease; ti. e., 
sun. 


10 Ver. 24.—[p pn » 


and establish them in successful operation —W. G. 8.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


The parallel account in the book of Chronicles 
coincides perfectly with the above in all its details. 7 
In some passages, indeed, it is identically the same 
(chap. xxii. 8-20 and xxiii. 1-3 compared with 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 19-32); but the Chronicler cannot 
have made use of the book of Kings as his author- 
ity, for he gives a number of chronological data, 
and also certain proper names (xxxiv. 3, 8, 12; 
xxxv. 8, 9), which are wanting in the book of 
Kings, and which cannot possibly have been in- 
vented at a later time. The case is the same with 
this passage as with chap. xi. 1-20. Both ac- 
counts are taken from one and the same original 
source, viz., the work which both refer to at the 
close of the passage (chap. xxiii. 28; 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 27). Their principal points of difference are 
two: viz., that each one describes in great detail 
certain ones of the facts noticed, which in their 
turn are passed over more summarily by the other, 
and that the facts are not narrated by both in the 
same chronological-order. 

In the book of Kings the extirpation of idolatry 
and of illegitimate Jehovah-worship is described | 





“They might not,” Zz. e, they were not allowed to. 

these horses of the sun bad been kept as an act of worship to the 
He took them away und put an end to the arrangement. 

set upright, i. é., that he might introduce the institutions and customs prescribed in the law 


with care and detail, so that the passage here 
which deals with this point (xxiii. 4-20) is, as re- 
gards its external form, longer than the correspond- 
iug one in Chronicles; moreover, as regards its 
contents, it is by far the most important passage 
in the entire narrative, all that goes before it (xxii. 
3-20 and xxiii. 1-3) serving only as an historical 
introduction, and all which follows (xxiii. 21-24) 
only as the conclusion and sequel to it. In 
Chronicles, on the other hand, the description of 
the passover festival is the object of greatest in- 
terest, as is evident, in the first place, from the 
fulness with which it is given (2 Chron, xxxv. 
1-19), while the extirpation of the false worship 
is very briefly recorded. [This is in aceord with 
what we observe in general in regard to the char- 
acteristics of the two books. The book of Kings 
attaches the interest to the religious and theocratic 
features of the history, while the book of Chronicles 
is especially interested in its ecclesiastical details. 
In Kings we have the history studied from the 
standpoint of the prophets; in Chronicles, from 
that of the levitical priesthood. In Kings we find 
those details especially prominent which refer to 
ethical, religious, and monotheistic truth; in Chro- 
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nicles the fortunes of the priesthood, and the 
ritualistic and hierarchical developments, are all 
fastened upon and described in detail._—W. G. 8.] 
vidently these fundamental charactisterics of the 
two authors present themselves in their accounts 
of this reign. The older author gives us an ac- 
count from his theocratic and pragmatic stand- 
point. He desires to show that king Josiah stands 
alone in the history of the Jewish kings, in that he 
carried out in practice and execution the funda- 
mental law of the theocracy with a zeal and 
severity equalled by none of his predecessors or 
successors (xxiii. 24 and 25. The statement is 
wanting in Chronicles.) The latter author, on the 
contrary, adopts the levitical and priestly stand- 
point. Te desires to show that the passover had 
not been so solemnly or correctly celebrated since 
the time of Samuel as’it was under Josiah. For 
this reason we must regard the account in Kings 
as more important, and use that in Chronicles 
merely as a valuable complement to it.—As for the 
chronological snecession of the events, the author 
of the book of Kings puts the eighteenth year of 
Josiah’s reign at the head of the narrative. THe 
says that the repair of the temple, during which the 
Book of the Law was found, took place in this 
year; that the reading of this book agitated the 
king so much that he sought higher guidance in 
regard to it; that he, after this guidance had been 
given him through the prophetess Huldah, collect- 
ed tlie people and bound them to observe the cove- 
nant prescribed in this book; that he then pro- 
ceeded to extirpate all false worship, and abolish 
idolatry, first in Jerusalem and Judah, and then in 
Samaria, and when he had accomplished this, that 
he ordained an observance of the passover accord- 
ing to the strict prescriptions of the book. It must 
be admitted that this is a sequence of events 
in which each one follows naturally and necessarily 
from the preceding, The Chronicler, on the other 
hand, begins his account with these words: “ In 
the eighth year of his [Josiah’s] reign, while he 


was a boy [49], he commenced to seek the God 


of his father David, and in his twelfth year he 
commenced to purify Judah and Jerusalem from 
the high-places, aud the Astarte-images, and the 
idols of stone and the molten images, and they tore 
down before him the altars of the Baalim,” &e. 
After the same had been done in ‘the land of Is- 
rael” he “returned to Jerusalem” (chap. xxxiv. 
3-7). After this followed, still in the eighteenth 
year, the repair of the temple, during which the 
Book of the Law was found. This occasioned the 
oracle of the prophetess and the oath of fidelity to 
the covenant from the assembled people. Imme- 
diately after the description of the last event fol- 
lows the remark: “ And Josiah took away all the 
abominations out of all the countries that pertain- 
ed to the children of Israel, and made all who 
were present in Israel to serve, even to serve the 
Lord their God” (chap. xxxiv. 33). Then, in chap, 
xxxv., follows the description of the passover. 
The chronicler, therefore, puts the extirpation of 
idolatry before the repair of the temple and the 
discovery of the Book of the Law, and before the 
oath of fidelity to the covenant. This cannot, 
however, be the correct chronological sequence of 
the events, for the incentive which moved Josiah 
to collect the people and exact an oath of fidelity to 
the covenant from them was the threats of tho 





newly discovered Law-book. Such an oath would 
have been useless and destitute of significance if 
every illegitimate cultus had already been abolish- 
ed. The chronicler seems to have perceived this 
himself, for he repeats, in brief and condensed 
form, after the narrative of the discovery of the 
book, and after the public oath of fidelity, the state- 
ment of the reformation in the cultus which he had 
already given in vers. 4-7. On the other hand, 
his definite chronological statements in ver. 3: In 
the eighth and in the twelfth years of Josiah, 
statements which are wanting in the book of 
Kings, cannot be pure inventions of his own, espe- 
cially if it is true that the sixteenth year of life, 
that is, in this ease, the eighth year of the reign, 
was “the year in which, according to numerous 
indications, the king’s sons became of age’ 
(Ewald). It is also unlikely that the king, whe 
had been remarkable for his piety from his youth 
up, Should have suddenly undertaken such a star 
tling reformation in the eighteenth year of his reign 
The repair of the temple previous to the discovery 
of the book shows that he was disposed to foster 
the Jeliovah-worship. What he did in his eighth 
and twelfth years may have been a commencement 
and preparation for what he carried out in his 
eighteenth year with thoroughness and severity, 
being impelled by the threats contained in the 
book which had been discovered, 'Lhis eighteentk 
year was, therefore, the real year of the reforma 
tion, the year in which there was a complete 
change in the religious worship of the nation, and 
in which Josiah accomplished the work by virtue 
of which he stands alone in the history of the 
kingdom. This is the reason why the author of 
the book of Kings puts this date at the head of 
his narrative, omitting any mention of the eighth 
and twelfth years, and also repeats it at the close 
(chap. xxiii. 23). The chronicler, on the contrary, 
who only mentions the abolition of the illegal and 
illegitimate worship in the briefest manner, de- 
sired to add to his statement that Josiah “began” 
in his twelfth year ‘to purify Judah and Jerusa- 
lem” the further information how he carrie this 
out, although somewhat later, in the land of Israel 
also. ‘This uncertainty in the arrangement of the 
historical material is due to the imperfectness of 
the art of the historian, and it is not right to 
ascribe to the account in general, as De Wette 
does, “distortion of the sense, confusedness, and 
obscurity.” Neither is it by any means correct to 
assert, as Keil and Movers do, that * the account 
of the chronicler is, on the whole, more correct, 
chronologically,” for it is not possible that the abo- 
lition of idolatry, even in Judah, should have taken 
place before the discovery of the Law-book, as 
chap. xxxiv. 6, 7 seems to assert. The assertion 
that ‘not all the events mentioned in this account 
(chap. xxii. 3-xxiii. 23) could havé taken place in 
the one eighteenth year,” especially seeing that 
the passover feast belonged in the commencement 
and not at the end of the year (Keil), is not found- 
ed on conchisive arguments, for the eighteenth year 
isa year of the reign, not a calendar year, and its 
end may very well have fallen at the commence- 
ment of the calendar year; moreover, we do not 
see why the work of destruction might not have 
been accomplished in one year, secing that it met 
with no opposition. Thenius even thinks that it 
was accomplished “in a period of four months.” 
[Nevertheless, as Keil says (Comm. s. 352): “If 
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we take in review the separate events and incidents 
which are narrated in this passage, the repair of 
the temple, the discovery of the Law-book, the 
reading of it to the king, the inquiry of the pro- 
phetess and her oracle, the reading of the book to 
the people in the temple with the renewal of the 
covenant, the abolition of idolatry not only in 
Judah, but also in Bethel and the other cities of 
Samaria, and, finally, the passover festival, it is 
hardly necessary to remark that all this cannot 
have taken place in the one eighteenth year of his 
reign.”] It is not necessary to suppose, as. Ber- 
theau does, that both narratives are chronologi- 
eally inaccurate, inasmuch as ‘“ events are included 
in the narrative [xxili. 4-20] which belong to the 
time before the eighteenth year.” It is certain 
that Josiah “began” to reform before his eigh- 
teenth year, but the events mentioned in 2 Chron. 
xxxiy. 4-7 belong not to this time, but to the eigh- 
teenth year, and there is no reason to transfer to 
the time before this year events which belong to 
this year itself. [The author's opinion is, there- 
fore, that Josiah’s undertaking to repair the temple 
bears witness to his disposition to reform the cul- 
tus, and that this, in connection with the assertion 
of the chronicler that he made certain efforts to 
this eud in his twelfth year, forces us to the con- 
viction that the reformation commenced before thie 
eighteenth year of the reign, but that those efforts 
in this direction which he is said by the chronicler 
to huve made Wefore his eighteenth year really be- 
long to that year, including all the reformatory 
measures of which the Scripture has preserved a 
record.—W. G. §.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Josiah was eight years old, kc. 
Amon was twenty-four years old when he died 
(chap. xxi. 19). He must have begotten Josiah when 
he was only sixteen years old. This is not aston- 
ishing in view of the early marriages which are 
common ,in the Orient (see notes on chap. xvi. 2). 
Whether the young king was under a regency, or 
had an elderly man as tutor and governor, as 
Joash did (chap. xii, 3), is not stated. We know 
nothing of Boscath, the birth-place of his mother, 
except that it wasin the plain of Judah (Josh. xv. 
39). Ver. 2 characterizes in general the reign of 
Josiah, and forms, as it were, the title of the entire 
following passage. The expression: “ Turned not 
aside to tle right hand or to the left” (see Deut. 
v. 32; xvii. 11, 20; xxviii, 14) is only used of this 
king iu this book.—On the chronological date: 
“in the eighteenth year,” see Preliminary Iemaris. 
The addition in the Sept.: év Té pai TO dyddy, 
is not found anywhere else, and does not deserve 
any attention. In Chronicles (xxxiy. 8) two other 
persons are mentioned whom the king sent with 
Shaphan, Maaseiah, the governor, and Joah, the 
recorder, Shaphan alone is mentioned here, as he 
was the one who had charge of the money. The 


others were merely companions. On 45D, sce 


notes.on 1 Kings iv, 3. 

Ver. 4. Go. up to Hilkiah, the high-priest, 
&e. Since the time of Joash (chap. xii. 5), a period 
of 250 years, the temple had not been repaired. 
It had, therefore, become very much dilapidated. 
Josiah went to work according to the precedent 
established by Joash. The ae that’ we find 








here almost the same account as in chap. xii. 11 +m, 
sg. is due to the similarity of the two incidents, . 


and is perfectly natural, so that it cannot be re- 
garded as a proof that the account 
(Stahelin, Krit. Unlersuch. s. 156)” (Thenius). 
account is here somewhat abbreviated and pre- 


i“ 


is untrue ., 
The . 


supposes some things which are there distincuy 


stated, The author. only mentions the temple- 
repairs because they brought the Law-boox to 
light. The high-priest Hilkiah is mentioned in the 
list of the high-priests, and is designated as the son 
of Shallum (1 Chron. vi. 13). 
known in regard to him, Many have supposed 
that he was the father of the prophet Jeremiah 


Nothing further is 


(Jer. i. 1), (Hichhorn, Von Bohlen, and Menzel), but. 


this is certainly an error, as Hitzig in the prole- 
gomena to his Comm. on Jeremiah has shown, 
Dm’ is hifil from 
perfect (see Furst s. v.) not, to pay (Gesen.). [This 
money was the result of offerings which came in 
slowly and steadily.” The force of Dm is to take 


pom, and means, to make — 


up the money which had been paid in up to this - 


time, make 
finish up, make coiplete, the sum on hand. The 
Kk. V. “sum” is, therefore, quite accurate.—W. G. 
S.J. llilkiah’s duty in the circumstances was that 
which is described more fully in chap. xii. 10 


sg. The conjecture DAN, 


(Thenius) is entirely unnecessary, The translation 
of the Sept., gywvetoare, is incorrect. So is also 
that of the Vulg.: conflelur pecunia. According to 
2 Chron. xxxiy. 9 the money was paid in “by 


an account and settlement, and so 


i. €, and seal up 


Manasseh and Ephraim, and all the remnant of Is- 


rael, as well as by all Judah and Benjamin, and the. 


inhabitants of Jerusalem.” The names of the 
commissioners or inspectors are also given there 
(ver. 12), but they have no further interest or im- 
portance. 

Ver. 8, I have found the book of the Law in 
the house of the Lord. The empliasis lies here, 
as the position of the words [Ilebr. text] shows, 
on Mina 72D , words which can only be trans- 


lated “the book of the Law,” according to the 
familiar rule: “If a compound notion, expressed 
by a governing noun and a dependent genitive, has 
to have the article, this is regularly placed before 
the genitive, but it then affects the entire com- 
pound ” Soba Gramm. § 109, 1 [19th Hd. § 
L111, 1]; Ewald, Lewrb. § 290, a, 1). NID is here 


emphatic, and does not mean, to fall im wilh 


suimelhing which ts known to be somewhere at hand, 
but to discover something which is concealed (cf. 
Levit. y. 22 and 23 [Mnglish text vi. 3 and 4], 
where we find with it NAN , 4. e., something lost), 


[N31 means to find in three different senses: (a) 


to find a thing of whose existence one has know- 
ledge, and which one therefore secks for; (0) to 
find, by accident, a thing whose existence was 
known, but which had or some time been lost 
sight of; (c) to find a new thing which one never 
had seen or heard of before. 
that ie second meaning is, the one which it hiv; 
here, 
in the third sense-—W.G. 8.] We sce in the 
course of the narrative that this book is always 


The author thinks — 


Ewald, quoted immediately below, takes it. Ne 


cS 


ial 


referred to as that which had been ‘ found” [7 aa 


reseued from concealment] (chap. xxii. 13; xxiii, 
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2, 24; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14; xxi. 30). It is, there- 
fore, arbitrary and violent of Hwald, who estab- 
lished the above rule, to give to these words. on 
account of other considerations, the ‘indefinite 
sense: ” “TLilkiah also (!) spoke with Shaphan 
about a (!) book of the law which he said he had 
found in the temple,” and to assert in the note: 
“There is no possible reference here to an old al- 
ready known, and now only rediscovered, book of 
the Law.” The appeal to 955 (ver. 10) has no force, 


for there 77}M is to be supplied from ver. 8, for 


HWilkiah had already definitely described it as the 
book of the Law, and Shaphan brought it to the 
king as such [We have no right to interpolate the 
mA in ver. 10. The fact is\rather as follows: 


In ver. 8 Hilkiah calls it ‘the book of the Law,” 
because he is convinced that it is so; in ver. 10 
Shaphan preseuts it to the king as a book, in re- 
gard to whose character he does not himself ex- 
press any opinion, nor desire to raise any preju- 
dice. It is simply au interesting book deserving 
the king’s atteution and.examination. Such is the 
true meaning of the text as it stands with > IAN 

nel 


in Hilkiah’s deseription, but omitted in Shaphan’s, 
We obliterate this feature of the narrative if we 
supply MN7 in ver. 10.—W. G. S.J] Thenius 
justly says, in contradiction of Kwald: “The ex- 
pression slows distinctly that it refers to a book 
which was known in earlier times, not to one 
which had now for the first time come to light,” 
and Bunsen says: ‘It certainly refers to a work 
which had been previously known.” Nothing but 
the critic’s preconceived notion could lead him to 
coutradict this. Now there can be no doubt as to 


what is meant by the expression AIIAA ADD, 


for it is the well-known teclinical expression for 
the books of Moses as a whole. In the parallel 
passage in Chronicles we read (xxxiv. 14): © TLil- 
kiah, the priest, found — mavnan DNS 
mega) ,” and according to Deut, xxxi. 24-26, Moses, 
after he had finished writing out the whole law 
(DAW), said to the levites: ‘' Take 7D ns 
mo mina. and lay it by the side of the ark of 


the covenant.” 
xxiv 30) 31, 


In chap. xxiii. 2, 3, 21; 2 Chron. 
we find instead men 730, but 


this expression also designates the books of Moses 


It is the same as n: “s) min b3 ’ 


chap. xxiii, 25. This expression is never used a 
a portion, or of a single one, of the books of 
Moses, so that it proves that the ‘ book” which 
was found could not be, as has often been sup- 
posed, the book of Deuteronomy. That book was 
certainly contained in it, for it was the “threats” 
contained in that book (Deut. xxviii.) which made 
such a deep impression on the king (ver. 11), and 
which were affirmed by the prophetess (ver. 16). 
It, however, presupposes the other books, and 
never formed a separate book by itself. 

Josiah certainly could not renew the covenant on 
the basis of one book only, but only on the basis of 
the whole book of the law (chap. xxiii. 1-3). The 
opinion’ that this book was Deuteronomy alone 
has, therefore, been alinost universally abandoned, 
and Berthean justly observes of this opinion (Zur 

Wi 


as a whole. 





Gesch. Isr. s. 375): It “Jacks all foundation, and 
only rests upon favorite assumptions, which can- 
not stand before a critical science which examines 
more carefully.” It is now commonly assumed 
that ‘‘the law-book was a document which formed 
the basis of Deuteronomy at the final redaction” 
(Hitzig on Jerem. xi. s, 90), or that it was a * col- 
lection of the commands and ordinances of Moses 
which has been since incorporated in the Penta- 
teuch, especially in Deuteronomy” (Thenitis on the 
place), or that it was “a collection of the laws of 
Moses.; in fact, that formally arranged collection 
of them which is contained in the three middle 
books of the Pentateuch ” (Bertheau on 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 14), But there is not the slightest hint of 
any such “collection” as existing before, or by the 
side of, the Pentateuch; much less is there any 
hint that any such collection was designated as 
“the book of the Law,” or “the book of the Cov- 
enant.” It is a pure hy pothesis in which refuge 
has been sought, because, on the one land, it was 
impossible to understand by the newly discovered 
“book” any one of the books of the Pentateuch; 
while, on the other hand, it was believed that tho 
composition of the Pentateuch must be asertbed to 
a later date. Thisis not the place for an investiga- 
tion into the origin of the Pentateuch. We simply 
hold tirmly to this, on the authority of the text be- 
fore us, that the newly discovered book was tho . 
entire Pentateuch. De Wette, even, declares 
(Hinleit. § 162. a): “The discovery of he book of 
the law in the temple in the reign of Josiah is 
the first (?) certain hint which we find of the exist- 
ence of the Pentatench as we have it to-day.” 

[In thie above discussion there are two points 
involved: (a) the general question of the date of 
the origin of Deuteronomy, and (2) the especial evi- 
dence of the text before us on that question, I 
dismiss the former point with the following re- 
marks. (qa) It isa question of great scope, involving 
the examination of many texts (very few of which 
are mentioned above), and calling for a comprehen- 
sive treatment. Such an undertaking is out of 
place and impossible here. (b) This question re- 
quires freedom, and scholarly independence from 
doymatie prepossessions, for its discussion. It 
requires also thorough and wide knowledge of a 
variety of subjects. It cannot be settled by any ar- 
bitary and dogmatic assertions. (c) The reasons 
which are adduced for believing in the compara- 
tively late origin of the book of Deuteronomy, if 
not convincing, are at least such as to demand the 
candid consideration of honest scholars. (For the 
summary of the arguments on either side see the 
Introductory Kssays in the ComMENTARY on GENE- 
SIS, and the articles ‘* Pentatench ” and ‘* Deutero- 
nomy,” in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible.) 

The other question, as to the bearing of this 
yerse on the question of the date of the origin of 
Deuteronomy, is in place here, but, in fact, the 
text bears little or no evidence on that point. The 
reasons for thinking that Deuteronomy was not 
written by Moses, but at some time long after his 
death, are critical and independent of the verse be- 
fore us. When this opinion had gained ground 
the question arose, when was tt written? then at- 
tention was turned to this passage, and it was 
suspected that this was the time of its pullication, 
if not of its composition, Then the text was tor- 
tured to try to make it bear evidence either to con- 
firm or overthrow this suspicion. There is evi- 
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dence to this poirt drawn from other sources, but 
the text before us yields none to either side. 

(«) In the first place, ‘ the Book of the Law” is 
a name which may have referred at one time to 
the Decalogue, at another time to a collection of 
laws, at another time to a still later revision, and 
so on until it was applied finally to the Penta- 
teuch in its present form, and so came down to us 
with that meaning. This is what the ‘critical 
school” affirm to have been the fact, and so far as 
the name, ‘‘ The Book of the Law” goes, it is not 
inconsistent with that assertion. The ‘“ Revised 
Statutes ” of a State, at any given time, means the 
volume of law as fixed, up to that time. Ten 
years later, the same title refers, perhaps, to a 
very different set of laws. The illustration an- 
swers rudely for the development which is sup- 
posed to have taken place from the original writ- 
ings of Moses to the historical, political, religions, 
and ritual work which now bears his name. We 
have some indications of the extent of what is 
called ‘the Law of Moses,” in the time which 
seems to have been required for reading it, but 
they are vague and uncertain. In Josh. viii. 32, 
however, we read that Joshua ‘‘ wrote there upon 
the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he 
wrote in the presence of the children of Israel.” 
Probably no one will think that, in this case, it re- 
fers to the Pentateuch. Therefore, in the verse 
before us, ‘‘ the Book of the Law” refers to what- 
ever was so considered, or passed as such at this 
period, but what that was is exactly the point in 
dispute. 

(v) The word SYD, as was said above, is used 
for different kinds of finding. It does not, there- 
fore, give us any clue as to whether the thing 
found was an old thing, whose location had not, 
for some time, been known, or a thing which 
had not previously been known to be in exis- 
tence at all. However, no one believes that 
nothing had previously existed, or been known to 
exist, which passed under the name of the “ Law 
of the Lord.” The question in dispute is, whether 
the thing now so designated was identical with 
what had previously been so called, or was a revi- 
sion and extension of the same, containing espe- 
cially, as a recent addition, the book of Deutero- 
nomy. On that question the word yp casts no 
light. 

(c) Hilkiah uses the definite article. Let us 
endeavor to realize the state of things, and see 
what inference flows from this fact. We know 
that, at this time, certain religious doctrines were 
known and believed, and certain rites of worship 
were practised in Judah by those who maintain- 
ed the worship of Jehovah. We also know (so 
much, at least, no one disputes) that Moses had 
given certain revelations of religious truth, and 
certain religious ordinances to the Israelites, in 
the name of Jehovah, and had written them down. 
The only dispute on these points can be as to the 
degree of knowledge, faith, and worship which 
existed in Judah, and as to the amount of revela- 
tion and law which Moses gave and wrote. It 
follows that the writings’ of Moses, either in their 
original, or in a modified and extended form, 
served as the authority for the doctrine and wor- 
ship which still remained in Judah, or else, that 
this written law had passed from human know- 
ledge, lost in the flood of heathenism which had 
poured over the nation during the last century, in 





which case the doctrine and worship which re. 
mained would be based on a tradition of the an- 
cient writings as such; and the name “The Law” 
would refer only to the substance of them, so far 
as it was remembered. Hilkiah’s announcement 
throws light on this alternative. If he had said: 
I have found a book of the Law,—it would have 
implied that he had found a copy of a generally 
well known volume. But he says: I have found 
“the Book of the Law.” He refers to it as some- 
thing known or heard of before, yet the tone of 
the announcement and the effect of the discovery 
show that no other copies of this book could have 
been known to be in existence, or else that this copy 
was different from all others. If the latter were the 
ease, the suspicion would be forced upon us, by 
the reference to ‘‘ threats” in the book, that what 
marked this copy, as distinguished from all others, 
was just the book of Deuteronomy. Many scholars 
so regard the incident. However, it is strange 
that, if other copies existed, while this copy con- 
tained matter which was missing from them, no 
hint of this should be found in the context. How 
was it that no one produced a copy of the “ Law,” 
or challenged the new copy asa forgery? Or, if 
it passed at once as genuine, because it was not in 
the ‘spirit of the age” to be critical about literary 
authorship, and if it was well known, from easy 
comparison with existing copies, that this copy 
gave new and valuable knowledge of the Law, 
why do we find no hint of this gain? The argu- 
ment from silence is never conclusive, but in this 
case it is very strong. It seems rather that Hil- 
kiah refers, by his words, to a book which was 
unique, so far as his, or the general public know- 
ledge went, and that he meant to announce the 
discovery of the Book which contained that Law 
which was known to them by tradition, which 
formed the basis of their faith and worship, of 
whose existence, at a former time, in a written 
eodex, they had also heard, but of which they 
possessed no written copy. 

The only true inference from this text is, 
therefore, this, that during the time of apostasy 
the Scriptures had been lost to public knowledge, 
and ‘‘the Law” existed only as a tradition and 
memory. This leaves us face to face with the 
question: Of what did “this book of the Law” 
consist,—of our Pentateuch, or of some imperfect 
form of what we now call the Pentateuch? We 
must look for the answer to that question else- 
where. We shall not find it in this verse.—W. 
G.8.] 

As for the particular copy of the book which 
was found, the Rabbis and many of the old ex- 
positors, Grotius, Piseator, Hess, and others in- 
ferred from the words 2 Chron. xxxiy. 14: ‘The 
book of the law of Jehovah Ay 42,” that it 


was ‘the original manuscript from the hand of 
Moses,” and Calmet was of the opinion that this 
supposition could alone account for the great effect 
which the discovery produced. In Numb. xy. 23 
we find the same expression, but there it cannot 
possibly be understood literally of the ‘‘ hand” of 
Moses. It is used in the sense in which we often 
find 4° elsewhere (1 Kings xii. 15; Jer. xxxvii. 


2), simply to denote the medium through which 
Clericus’ statement is correct: Satis est, exemplar 
quoddam Legis antiquum fuisse, idque authenucum. 
As it was found “in the house of Jehovah,” it 
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‘was most probably the temple-copy, 7. e., the offi- 
cial one which, as the documentary testimony to 
the covenant, was deposited in the temple, accord- 
ing to Deut, xxxi. 12, 26, and was used for public 
reading from time to time before the people. Per- 
haps this copy was distinguished by its external 
appearance, size, material, beauty of the writing, 
&e., from the ordinary private copies. [The pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy must then be interpreted as 
a general injunction always to keep a copy in the 
tabernacle or temple, an interpretation which a 
glance will show to be incorrect, and it is assumed 
that there were private copies in existence. If 
private copies of “the Book of the Law” were 
common, or if a single one was known to be in 
existence, then we cannot understand why the 
discovery produced such a sensation, unless in- 
deed we suppose that the newly discovered copy 
contained something which the other copies did 
not. In that case the reference to the “ threats.” 
contained in the book, as one of its prominent 
characteristics, would awaken the gravest suspi- 
cion that what it contained over and above the 
other copies was just the book of Deuteronomy. 
There is no reason to believe that private copies 


existed, and the definite article 77}M5 DD bears 


witness to the contrary, as above stated.—W. G. 
S.] It is nowhere stated when and how this offi- 
cial copy was thrown aside and lost sight of. 
According to the tradition of the rabbis, this took 
place under Ahaz, who, they say, caused all the 
copies to be burned, but Kimehi justly objected 
that the reformation under Hezekiah presupposed 
the existence of the Law-book, and acquaintance 
with it. The supposition is therefore naturally 
suggested that under the fanatical idolater Manas- 
seh, who souglit to destroy all Jehovah-worship, 
and who reigned for fifty-five years, some faithful 
servant of Jehovah, perhaps the high-priest him- 
self, took care to conceal and preserve the sacred 
Scriptures, and that the book only came to light 
again at the repairing of the temple under Josiah, 
after sixty or seventy years of concealment. 
During this period the priests “ followed an imper- 
fect tradition in their execution of the public wor- 
ship of Jehovah, instead of being guided by the 
legal prescriptions” (Von Gerlach), and ‘it may 
be that the active practice of religious observances 
(which we must take for granted as existing in a 
well-ordered State) saved them from feeling the 
necessity for written rules ” (Winer, &.-W.-B. I. s. 
610). The discovery of the authentic Law-book 
was all the more important on this account, for by 
means of it the pure and correct worship of Jeho- 
vah could now be re-established. The idle ques- 
tion, where the book was found? whether under 
the roof, or under a heap of stones, or in one of 
the treasure chambers, maybe left to the rabbis 
to contend over. 

Ver. 11. When the king had heard the 
words of the book of the law, &c. Shaphan did 
not read to the king the whole book, but he read 
therein (2 Chron. xxxiv. 18: ja). Judging from 
the impression which the words made upon the 
king (rending one’s clothes is a sign of the deepest 
anxiety and terror; see chap. vi. 30; xix. 1), those 
passages seem to have been read in which the 
transgressors of the law are threatened with the 
hardest punishments; such, for instance, as Deut. 
xxviii. ‘Perhaps the last part of the book-roll 





was unrolled first ” (Richter).—The king now sends 
a deputation of his highest officers, as Hezekiat 
had done in similar uncertainty, to inquire of the 
Lord; not, as Duncker (Gesch. des Alt. I. s. 504) 
states, “in order to find out whether this really 
was the law of Moses,” but rather, because the 
genuineness of the book appears to him to be be- 
yond question, he sends to inquire whether and 
how the punishments which are threatened may 
be averted. ‘‘He desires to learn whether the 
measure of sin is already full or whether there is 
yet hope of grace” (Von Gerlach), Only a pro- 
phetical declaration—the word of the Lord— 
could give him an answer to this question. <Ahé- 
kam appears afterwards as the friend and pro- 
tector of Jeremiah (Jer. xxvi. 24), and as father of 
Gedaliah, the governor of the cities of Judah (Jer. 
xl. 5). Achbor is called, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20, Ab- 
don, perhaps only by a mistake of the letter char- 
acters. According to Jerem. xxvi. 22; xxxvi. 12, 
he was the father of Elnathan, who belonged to 
the most intimate associates of king Zedekiah. 
Asahiah, who is only mentioned here, is spoken of 
as ‘the servant of the king,” that is, as an officer 
in his immediate service—Unto Huldah, the 
prophetess (ver, 14). The king had commanded 
the deputation to inquire of the Lord without di- 
recting them to go to any particular person. The 
reason why they sought her is probably hinted at 
in the remark which is added, and which in itselt 
appears unimportant, that “she lived in Jerusa- 
lem.” The two prophets who made their appear- 
ance during Josiah’s reign were Jeremiah and 
Zephaniah. The former came from Anathoth in 
Benjamin (Jer. i. 1). He was probably at this time 
still in that city. The latter, according to Pseudo- 
epiphanius (De prophet. 19), belonged to the tribe 
of Simeon and came ad dpove LapaBada. The de- 
putation went to Iluldah because she was the only 
one at Jerusalem who had the gift of prophecy. 
In order to show that she was a person of good 
position, not only the name and office of her hus- 
band are given, but also the name of two of his 
ancestors. THe was keeper of the wardrobe, ‘ ei- 
ther of the royal wardrobe, or of that of the sanc- 
tuary; the latter is more probable on comparing 
2 Kings x. 22” (Bertheau). ‘In the second part,” 
7. e., in the lower city. See Nehem. xi. 9; Zeph. 
i. 10. Josephus: GAAn rédcc. ‘Thenius: “In the 
second district of the (lower) city, which was after- 
wards included within the walls.” [He thus iden- 
tifies it with a small hill which formed the extreme 
north-western suburb of the city ] 

Ver. 15. And she said unto them, &c. She 
addressed her reply in the first place to the man 
that sent you (vers. 15-17), afterwards to the 
kking of Judah which sent you (vers. 18-20). 
The first part was addressed not only to the king 
but to ‘every one who would hear;” the second 
part was addressed to the king especially (Keil). 
This is more simple and natural than Thenius’ no- 
tion: “In the first part, Huldah has only the sub- 
ject matter in mind, while in ver. 18, in the 
quieter (?) flow of her words, she takes notice of 
the state of mind of the particular person who sent 
to make the inquiry.”—All the words of the 


book (ver. 16), stands in apposition with AYN 


which precedes. In Chronicles we find instead; 
“All the curses that are written in the book which 
they have read before the king of Judah” (xxxiv, 
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24), Oman in vor, 18 la nob to be conneeted 
Iv} 








with what followa; “Thy heart waa tender on 
acount of these words” (Luther) but it ta to be 
taken aaa nominative absolutes aa for the words 
which, &e, he sense of yvors, Wand is; De 
onusde thon hawt heard awe aud taken heed to my 
threats, | will also hear (hee and not fullil thowe 
threat pon thea,  p» Is to be taken hare inthe 


sonke of timid, Dout, xx, 8; Jor, I 46, The 
threats had awakened tenor and dismay i line 
A desolation and a ourve, aco Jerom, xlly, 22, 
The fact that Josiah was slain in battle (chap, 
xxlil, 20) doos not eontradiat pi>wia In ver, 20, 


That only means to say Chat he should die “with 
out surviving the desolation of Jerusalem, as we 
feo from the added promivo; thine eyes shall 
not dee, Xo,” (Koll), According to 2 Ohron, xxxy, 
24, 25, Jowlah was laid In the aepulehre with liieh 
honors, followed by the lamentations of the whole 
people, 

Chap, xxill, ver, 1, And the king sent and 
they gathered unto him, de, Although the lip 
had received an answer whieh was favorable only 
in its bearings on himself) lila fret eave was to 
bring towether the entire people, to make then 
aequalnted with the lawebool, to lend them to re 
pent, and do to avert ag for ae posalble the threat 
ened punishment, Inver, 2 all the classes of the 
population are mentioned In order to Blow how 
mueh Jowlah had tat heart (hat the entire people, 
without diativetion of rank ov claas, should become 
acquainted with the Law, Among these elanies 
the pricsta and propheta are mentioned,  Ikell 
supposes that Jeremiah and Zephaniah were among 
these “inorder that they might, by thelr partes 
pation, aecomplish the renewal of the covenant, 
and that the prophets might then mndertake the 
task of bringing home to the hearts of the people, 
by earnest preaching In Jerusalem and the cities 
of Judah, the obligutions of the eoyennnt” Tf 
that had been ao, however, he propheta eould not 
Niave been merely Incidentally mentioned, but thay 
would linve been eapeclally pointed oul wa prone: 


nont agenta in the work, The Orwsd, who here 
Ne eet | 


Aaland with the priesta and form one class with 
them, are evidently nob the propheth in the nite 
rower and more eapeclal wense [ft é, tH pene 
who foretold future eventa and pronounced (he Ove 
aclos of God), but the word lan wenoral denignive 
tlon of the persons whose duty it was to praneh 
and to explain the Law, ‘The Chrouleler lagen 


80) dios Instead pnb ) Which Ja no contradietion 
ty 


or arbitrary alverition, for it waa the duty and 
ailling of the house of Levi to preach mid to ine 
torprot the Taw (Deut, xvil, 18; xxxL — ui 
xxxili, 10; 2 Ohron, xvil, 8, 0; xxxV, 8); the 
Ohaldee paraphmse therefore interpreta Qowsas 
here by xDD)  Ypauyuarels, 

[What we underatand by “interpretation of 
(the law" did not oxist until after vhe enptivity, 
The levites ave veprosented In Devteronomy is 
the guardiana and renders of the Law, and in 
Ohronicles we find them charged with tte publlen: 
tion, but nowhere are they reprasented as doling 
what the “seribea” did at a dater time, hit ta 
an iiteypretation of the vabbla whieh ta borrowed 
from thelr own tine, wad Ie unhistorieal as applied 
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to thin text, Neither were the propheta divided 
Into lwo classes, one of whieh was eharged with 
the office of Interpretation. There tino evidenag 
of mich w@ division, or of much a duty of the pre 
photw, Certainly i the duty of Interpreting the 
Law had been given by Moses to the loyibos, the 
Whole apirit of the Tarielitish constitution forbid 
UA LO believe Chit Oar pornOnte=propheti=pare 
sonn of every tibe, could have interfered with 
What duty or shared tii, We Cannot thi recone 
cile our toxt with thatol ChroniclotWe may pot 
wv correct Idea of the Ineldent referred to by obs 
servings (that the elaaw of prophets waa, at this 
tine, very large, Mie name xa) apples to tiem 
wll, No distinetion te made, and the name even 
applod to file prophoty, whethar with an eple 
thot, marking thom as false (a xt @ and By 
Twit, 1x, 14; Jorom, vi 14, ho) ov without any 
anol aplihot (Moa, ty, 6; Ix, 1, 8) The anne 
wind la piven to the “propheta” of Dank The 
Orvinal moaning of tho word ta pecker ov erator, 
Dit th ih oxwential to the iden of wo ehgg in the O, 
that lie speaks tinder the inffience of diving 
Wimlnation or tueplition. To may be fidlee, ind 
pretend ton Thimiation which le lint not, or he 
may apeuk tn the name of v false god, but, aa one 
Who clitina aod pretends to Wimdiationy, He tat 
eo. (+) There were schools tn whieh persona 
wore trained to this offiee nnd work, Orlelnial 

such persons were few In ninber, but the book 
Of Jorendih shows conclusively that, in the thine 
of hint prophet, they were numerous, and that 
many Had the name without the spit Many 
wore Called, bub few chosen, (¢) The abn of the 
schools of the prophets was to nouelah filth tn 
Jehovah and worship of Tiny to eultivate men 
Who proserved the traditions of the Jehovah tell. 
gion, porpetunted the great doeteines whieh the 
prophets continually reiterate, and euitlyated: tite 
slant into diving truth, (@) ‘The sehools eould de 
Ho more than apend thelr tibor on those who ofs 
foved thomeelves for the work, he truth ol (hehe 
CVT COUT ONT Appoint TH THOT MOD eeg ent Worn, 
Hondo the auddondy of (he propheta wie nothin 

more or dons han thelr diving enlliag, Wwhlel Witte 
fowtod dined da thelr dater dabors, Ta (het, Tb wa 
Hob wnt) Tanah and Joremiah hind been long dead 
(hab thelr bors were ratified mid Gould be ath 
mated, (é¢) The words ov writhhpa ef the ffleon 
or sixboen whose works rennin to us conpelia, Tf 
We may 8 eponk, only the erenm of the prophetie 
ullenances of centuriog, (/) ‘The propheta heyer 
bine thal tonchingw on Moraes, bit tonal orleiie 
ally, They do not aay) Thos salth Moses, hey 
do nol quote the Pontateveh as an authority, 
They never lnpreda they eonmanda by quothige 
the Liaw of Moses as the supreme authority of 
filth and duty, Tf they de, thelr works would 
Hol be Toly Beripture, Wit Commentaries, on at 
most, sermons, On the contvary, they says hae 
anith the Lord, Thelr work de orledial and vote 
Wve; hia not merely ti the way of ippliontion or 
reflexion, When they quote the ' Giw ofthe Lord" 
thay quote prinedplea nid doctrine whieh were fin 
damental in the favaolttinl constiiition, Thay ce 
nol vefor to specifia ordinnnces anid: eAnclnentay 
hit to the spilt and prinelples of the Jelovalys 
religion, We have an anilogy i the frequent vets 
erence In modern sermons to! the wii af God" 
This vefora only generally to the Tible, end: fiw 
olidesd (hose Wiliga alse Whleh we Hob Bpeuiliantly 
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anliined in the Bible, but which a Christian con- 
acicnco recognizes as God's will, (g) It is, therefore, 
fn error to atfompt to ouhance the character and 
nuithorvity of the great prophets by supposing that, 
during their life-time, they were separated from 
others of their class. (4) It is also an error to 
suppose that they held any insubordinate or indo- 
pendent place in the body politic. We admire 
these men who rebuked kings, and digtated public 
policy in great erises, but wo do them injustice 
if wo believe that, ou ordinary oceasions, and in 
ordinary duties, they emancipated themselves from 
the obligations of subjects of the kingdom.—In the 
present caso the text shows us the placo of the 
prophets, They ranked with the priests as reli: 
gious persons, If Jeremiah was in Jerusalem we 
may bo sure that he took his \place, simply and 
without ostentation, among his comrades in station 
and culling. We do not need to invent any special 
roason for the presence of the prophets, hoy 
Were there simply as a class amongst tho multi 
tude assembled. (¢) Tt is also an error to reconcile 
the toxt of Kings with that of Chronicles by iden- 
tiling the levites, in fumetion, with the prophets, 
or any class of the prophets, In the time of the 
chronicler the prophets had coased to exist, cer- 
tainly as aclass, [lo was accustomed to see levites 
in this place by the side of the priests on such oc- 
eusions, and thatis the simplo reason why he men- 
tions them as oceupying that place in the present 
instance —W, G8, 

Both small and great. This doos not mean 
both the children and the grown-up persons, but, 
both tho lower classes and the people of distine- 
tion, No doubt the king left to the priests or pro- 
phots the duty of reading the book, but himself 
took the oath of fidelity to the covenant from the 
people, He therefore took his plice upon the 
platform (seo noles on xi, 14). 

Ver, 4, And the king commanded Hilkdah 
the high priest, Wc. As in chap, xi, 17, 18, the 
conclusion of the covenant was followed by the 
oxtirpation of idolatry, first by the removal of the 
utensils of this cultus (ver 4), then by the execu: 
tion of the priests of it (ver 6), then by the dostrue: 
tion and desecration of the places in which it was 


sq.) Ie On ‘nd are not, 


rabbis say, tho deputios of the high- priest, but, in 
contrast with him, the younger ‘anid subordinate 
priests,’ See 1 Chron, xy, 18; 2 Chron, xxxt. 12; 
1 Sam, viii, 2, The keepers of the door are the 
lovites: whoso duty it was to guard the temple 
(chap. xxii, 4; 1 Chron. xxiii 5), On Baal and 
wlsehena and upon the host af heaven, seo notes on 
chap, xxi. 8 [also notes on chap, xvii 8 and xvi, 
17]. This burning took place in obedience to 
Dout, vil 26; xii, 8, Tt was accomplishod outside 
of Jerusalem, because the things were unclean, on 
the fields of the Kidron, north-east of the city, 
Where the Kidron valley is broader than betweon 
Jorusilom and the Mount of Olives. Asa had 
eased an idol to bo burned there (1 Kings xy. 13), 
and THozekinh caused all the impure things which 
wero found in the temple to be carried thither (2 
Chron, xxix, 16) Not even the ashes, however, 
might remain there, Thoy wore earried to Bethel, 
certainly for no other reason than boeause that had 
been the chief place of origin for alt idolatrous 
and ilogitimate worship over since the time of Jo- 
roboam (1 Kings xii, 83). That which had pro- 


practisod (ver, 6 as tho 





ceodod from thence Josiah sont back thithor—tIn 


ashos, Thenius’ conjecture: iGyenna he carried 


tho ashes into (he hause of nothingness, t. @, ho sents 
terod thom on all the winds,” is, to say the least, 
unnecessary, 

Vor, 5, And he caused to desist the idola- 
trous priests, &e.: Not, he caused to perish, put 
to death (Sept, xaréxavoe; Vuly, cdelevit), but, he 
caused to cease, or set aside, The word o23 


occurs besides only in Tos, x, 5 and Zoeph, i. 4, 
Tho etymology of the word is uncertain, The 
rabbis derive it from yop, nigrade, because they 
wore black eurments, but we have no instance of 
priests who wore black garments, and this etymo- 
logy is certainly false, According to Gesenins it 
comes from 39, le eaceule or accomplish, and 
mouns the celebrant (of the sacred offices), sodwn, 
sacrifleor, [This is Keil’s opinion, not Gesenius’. 
The latter, in the 7esawus s, v follows the ety. 
mology pzbove aseribed to the rabbis, Ho says 
that it means “ blackness, sadness, and so, con- 
cretely, one who walks in black garments, & 4, a 
avieving, sad, ascetic, priest.” As it is only used 
of the priests of false worship, it would be vory 
romurkable that the name applied to them should 
mean, strictly, ascetics.——W. G. S.J Furst connects 
it with the Arabic chaman=scoluit deum, hence, 
one who serves, a sorvant. It certainly refers to a 
kind of priests, not necessarily of idols, for in Hos, 
x. 5 the priests of Jeroboam's Jehoyvah-ealf worship 
are so called, and here they ave distinguished from 
those who offered incenso to Bank Probably it 
refers Lo those who, without actually being priests, 
exorcised sacerdotal fiimetions either in the service 
of the calves or of false divinities, Baal ‘serves 
as a designation of the entire enltus which was 
covered by his name, as if it were said; Baal, @ @, 


Tho 


lodging, dwelling, station, ave the twelve divisions 
of the Zodiae marked by the tigures and names of 
animals; the twelve constellations of the Zodiac, 
Which are called in Job xxxvili, 22 nin (sco 


CGesen. Thes, IT, 869), AINA (ver. 6), m 


one but many Astarte-statues which Manasseh 
had set np in the temple (chap, xxi 7). If he re- 
moved them alter his returm from Babylon (2 
Chron, xxxiti, 15), thoy were roinstated by Amon, 
—On the graves of the common people. ‘l'ho 
chronicler says: On the graves of those who 
had saerificed to them” (the false gods) Wvi- 
dently this is a gloss added by the chronicler him- 
self, Persons of the common folk [as the toxt 
reads literally] are nob worshippers of false gods, 
but common poople. These did not have heredi- 
tary so ehh: hewn out of the rock (Winer, 
R-W.-.B. 1, 444), a8 the vich and noble had. They 
wore Said in the open felds where the corpses 
wore more likely to be dug wp by wild animals, 
The present burying-place of the Jows is in the 
Kidron valley, Tt is evident from Jorem, xxvii. 23 
that this burial was not diseraceful, although it 
wus loss honorable than that in a roek-hown 
sopulehre, Tf this had been the burying-place for 
idol-worshippors, it would have been the usual 
burying-place in the time of Manasseh, whereas at 
that tine it was rather the faithful sorvants of 
Johovah who wore dishonorably buried,  Josiah’s 


tho sun, &e.” (‘Thenius). nidsna , from Sys 


swans not 
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reason for throwing the ashes on these graves 
was, therefore, not ‘to desecrate them as the 
graves of idolaters” (Keil), but in order still 
further to dishonor the ashes of the destroyed 
idols—On DWIPA (ver. 7) see note on 1 Kings 


xiv. 24, Only male prostitutes, not female (The- 
Ynius) can be understood. They had their dwell- 
ings (tents or cabins) near the temple, perhaps in 
the outer court. In these also dwelt the women who 
wove ona for the Ashera. Whether these were 


“tents,” and, if so, of what kind they were (hard- 
ly, as Ewald thinks, ‘‘ garments” [he alters the 
text and reads O°932 Gesch. III. 718]) is not 


clear. Chap. xvii. 30 does not throw any light on 
it. Movers (Phen. I. s.686) says: ‘The castrated 


male prostitute (wap) imagines or pretends that he 


is a woman: negant se viros esse * * * mulieres se 
volunt credi. Firmic. He lives in association with 
women, and the latter, in their turn, have a pecu- 
liar inclination towards him.” 

Ver. 8. And he brought all the priests out 
of the cities of Judah. Vers. 8 and 9 belong 
together. The true levitical priests, who exercised 
their functions on the high places instead of in 
the temple, he caused to come to Jerusalem in 
order to make them desist from this. He caused 
the high-places to be made unfit for use by dese- 
crating them. However, these priests, since they 
had forfeited their priestly dignity, were not allow- 
ed to perform priestly offices in the temple. They 
were employed simply as leyites. They were 
allowed to eat unleavened, or sacrificial, bread, but 
not in company with the other priests (cf zek. 
xliv. 10-14). They were, therefore, placed in the 
same category with those sons of Aaron who were 
prevented by some physical defect from under- 
taking the hereditary functions of their family 
(Levit. xxi. 21). It is not stated in the text that 
they continued to be participes emolwmentorum 
sacerdotaliwm (Clericus)—From Geba to Beer- 
sheba, that is, throughout the entire kingdom. 
Geba is the Gibea in the territory of Benjamin, 
near Ramah, the home of Saul. See notes on 1 
Kings xv. 22, and Knobel on Isaiah x. 29. It is 
meutioned as the northern limit. Beersheba is 
mentioned as the southernmost and last seat of ille- 
gal worship (Amos v. 5; viii. 15)—-The high- 
places of the gates were places of worship (in 
this case simply altars), either close to the gates, 
or, since these were large open buildings for public 
meetings and intercourse (Nahum viii. 16; Ruth 
iii. 11; Prov. xxii. 22), even inside of them. Prob- 
ably these altars served for the foreigners as they 
came in or went out to offer sacrifices of prayer or 
of thanksgiving in reference to the transactions in 
which they were about to engage, or which they 
had just completed. The two following clauses, 


each of which begins with yx, define these 


high-places more nearly, and it is not admissible 
to supply presertim or imprimis (Clericus, Dathe, 
Maurer) before the first Ws , and then to regard 


the second relative as referring to this. How can 
we comprehend the description of a high-place 
which was at the entrance of the gate of Joshua, 
and at the same time on the left hand of the gate 
of the city? As reference is mude to two high- 
places in two different gates, the verse cannot be 





otherwise understood than as it is interpreted by 
Thenius: ‘‘He tore down the high-places of the 
gates, (the high-place) which was at the entrance 
of the gate of Joshua (as well as that) which was 
on the left hand in the gate of the city.” So also 
Keil and Ewald. Neither of these gates is men- 
tioned anywhere else, at least by the same name. 
Thenius locates the former in the inside of the 
city, because he assumes that the governor of the 
city must have lived in the citadel, Millo, and that 
this gate must have been one which connected . 
the lower city with the citadel, and was close to 
his dwelling. This gate was called, in later times, 
Gennath. This, however, is a pure guess. The 
“wate of the city ” may have been the valley-gate, 
or the Jaffa-gate, on the west side of the city to- 
wards the valley of Gihon, through which the traf- 
fic with the Mediterranean passed. i 

Ver. 10. And he defiled Topheth. n5n7 is 


a special designation of the spot in the valley of 
Hinnom, south of the city, where, during the time 
of apostasy, children were sacrificed to Moloch. 
In Isaiah xxx. 33 this place is called the “pyre.” 
First derives the word from the unused root ]3M, 
to burn up. The majority of the expositors, however, 
derive it from #47, to spit or vomit, that is, to detest, 


hold in abhorrence. nan would then mean abomi- 


nation (see Rédiger in Gesenius’ Thesaurus, p. 
1497). The place either had this name from the 
time of Josiah, who defiled it by burning there the 
bones of the dead (ver. 16), or else it was thus 
named still earlier, by the faithful servants of 
Jehovah, on account of the detestation they felt 
for the abominable child-sacrifices which were 


practised there. Hitzig and Bottcher take pin as 


an appellative from p3n , to groan, and translate: 
“Valley of the wailings of children.”.—And he 
took away the horses, ver. 1]. The same ex- 
pressions are used here in regard to the horses as 
in ver. 5 in regard to the p95. They were 


given (i), that is, established or instituted, and he 
took them away (na). Both expressions must 
therefore be understood here as they are there. 
He did away with the horses, but did with the 
chariots as he had done with the idol-images 
(ver. 6), he burned them (A yy). Ifthe horses had 
been of wood he would have burned them also. 
It follows that they were living horses. Horses 
are often mentioned as animals sacred to the sun 
among Oriental peoples (see the proofs quoted in 
Bochart, Zieroz. I. 2, 10). Horses were not only 
sacrificed to the sun, as the supreme divinity 
(Herod. i, 216), but they were also used to draw 
the sacred chariot (Curt. iii. 3, 11; see Herod. i. 
189). This latter was the purpose for which they 
were kept here. They served to draw the sacred 
chariot in solemn processions, representing the 
course of the sun through the zodiac, not, as Keil 
asserts, following the rabbis, ‘to go forth to meet 
the rising sun.” [This custom of keeping horses 
sacred to the sun is connected with the idea of the 
sun as a flaming chariot drawn through the heayens. 
Hence horses and acar were kept on earth as sacred 
to, and symbolical of, the sun.] Sap is not to be 


translated, as it is by De Wette: ‘‘so that they 
came no more into the house of Jek wah,” nor iv 
it to be connected with naw) (he removed them 
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from the entrance of the temple), but it states 
where the place was where the horses were ordi- 
narily kept: from the coming into the house, that is, 
when any one came into the temple (through the 
western or rear door of the fore-court, the gate 


nadw , 1 Chron. xxvi. 16), the place of the horses 
was on the side of him to or towards x) the 


ehamber of Nathan-melech. This chamber was 
ona. The naw in the outer court (see 


notes on 1 Kings vi. 36) were side rooms which 
served for different purposes; not only es dwell- 
ings for the priests who were on duty (Nzek. xl. 
45 sq.), but also as store-rooms for different mate- 
rials (1 Chron. ix. 26; 2 Chron. xxxi. 12). This 
chamberlain (chap. xx. 18), Nathan+Melech, of 
whom nothing further is known, was, no doubt, 
charged with the care of the sacred horses. It is 
impossible to decide whether the nav was his 


dwelling, and the stable of the rats: was near by 
(Thenius), or whether this chamber itself was 
arranged as a stable for them (Keil). No one dis- 


putes that wa is the same as V1, 1 Chron. 


xxvi. 18. tx the latter place the pone of the 
gate-keepers of the temple are stated in vers. 12-19. 
As these had their posts only in and near the tem- 
ple, and two of them were especially appointed 
for the 7213 , the word cannot mean suburb (the 


rabbis and De Wette), nor any other locality out- 
side of the fore-court of the temple. The ordinary 
interpretation of the word as the colonnade (Gese- 
nius. Bunsen) is also excluded, for the Parbar is 
distinctly designated in the place quoted as lying 
on the west or rear side of the temple, where cer- 
tainlyit is least likely that a colonnade was built 
whicli formed the feature distinguishing that side 
from the others. [Bahr, in his translation, renders 
a1a8a by in den Sciulenhallen, in the colonnades. ] 


We have rather to think of some specially marked 
space on tle west side, inside of the fore-court. Of 
the six watchmen who were posted at the west 
side, four had posts assigned them on the street, 
that is, at the gate which led to the street, and 
only two in the Parbar. The latter must therefore 
have been inside the court, otherwise it could not 
have been left to the weaker guard. It is not 
stated what particular use this space, ealled the 
Parbar, was put to. We can only suppose that it 
was used for purposes for which the other sides of 
the court were not well adapted. The more speci- 
fic details as to the size of the space. the wall by 
which it was surrounded, &e., which Thenius gives 
in his notes on the passage, are the result of mere 
combinations. 

Ver. 12. And the altars that were on the 


top of the upper chamber of Ahaz. The my 


of Ahaz was certainly not the upper chamber which 
was above the sanctuary of the temple (see notes 
on 1 Kings vi, 20), but only a chamber which was 
first erected by this idolatrous king, and which was 
probably over one of the outbuildings in the fore- 
court, which, according to Jerem. xxxv. 4, at least 
some of them, had different stories one above an- 
other. Perhaps it was over a gate. It probably 
served for observations on the stars, and the altars 
were for the worship of the constellations (Zeph. i. 
5; Jerem. xix. 13). [It therefore proves that the 





Assyrio-Chaldean star-worship was introduced in 
the time of Ahaz and Pekah. See notes on chap 
xvi. 3 and xvii. 17, above, pp. 169 and 186.] He 
tore down the altars which Manasseh had 
made (chap. xxi. 5). 7 


M3 is used as in verse 7. 
Keil translates the following yo%: “ He crushed 


‘them from thence,” taking it from py , to crush, 


pulverize, and making it equivalent to ps) in ver. 
6. But Dw doos not coincide well with the notion 


of crushing, which, moreover, is fully expressed in 
yn - It must be taken from yr, to run, in the 
sense of to hasten (Isai. lix. 7); he hastened thence 
since he had yet all the high-places outside of 
Jerusalem to destroy (ver. via). The Chaldee 
paraphrase explains it by JOA PAS), that is, 
he removed from thence (Ps. \xxxviii. 19); the Sept.: 
kal kadetAev avra éxsidev, Thenius therefore agrees 


with Kimchi in reading yr “He caused to 
aL 


run—and cast, &c., that is, He gave orders to re- 
move and cast with all haste, &c. (Jerem. xlix. 19). 
In this case le probably cast the débris directly 
over the wall of the temple enclosure down into 
the valley.” And the high-places that were 
before Jerusalem, &c. Vers. 13 and 14 area 
direct continuation of ver. 12, and they state what 
Josiah did in regard to the high-places before the 
city, which had existed long before Ahaz and 
Manasseh. On these high-places, see notes on 1 
Kings xi. 7. The Mount of Corruption is the 
southernmost peak of the Mount of Olives which 


lay to the East oyp-Sy) of Jerusalem. It received 


this name on account of the idolatry which was 
practised there. Among Christians it is now call- 
ed, Mount of Offence, mons oeffensionis, which the 
Vulg. has in the place before us. On the images 
and Astarte-statues (ver. 14) see notes on 1 Kings 


nip does not mean ‘their elevated 
(Thenius), for xd would not fit 


xiv. 23: 
pedestals ” 


into this meaning, but, in general, their places, 
It is to be observed that it is not said in reference 
to Solomon’s high-places (in ver. 13) that he tore 
them down, as it is said of those which were of 
later origin (vers. 6, 7, 8, 12), but only that he de- 
filed them. No doubt this is because they had 
been already torn down by Hezekiah, or perhaps 
even before his time (2 Chron. xxxi. 1). He only 
defiled the places where they had been (perhaps 
some parts were still remaining) in order to oblit- 
erate thoroughly all the false worship. Thenius 
is certainly mistaken when he asserts: ‘ The idol- 
temples which Solomon had erected remained until 
the time of Josiah, though they were several times, 
é.g., vnder Hezekiah, placed under interdict.” How 
could Hezekiah, who even removed the heights 
where Jehovah was worshipped (chap. xviii. 4), 
have allowed idol-temples to stand untouched, with 
their images, over against Jerusalem? [As far as 
the text gives any information in regard to tho 
matter, either here or elsewhere, Solomon’s heights, 
&e., remained until this time. The inference as to 
what other reformers must have done, is only au 
inference. If we allow ourselves to infer that such 
and such things had been done before this time, 
we obliterate those peculiarities of Josiah’s re- 
formation which make it especially interesting. 
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W.G.8.] We do not need to assume, as Meno- 
chius does: Ab impiis regibus excitata sunt fana et 
tdola tis similia, que excitaverat Salomon tisdem 


locis, ideoque Salomoni tribuuntur primo illorum 
auctori, 
Ver. 15. Moreover the altar that was at 


Beth-el.—After Josiah liad put an end to all iWe- 
gal worship in Judah, he extended the reformation 
to the former kingdom of Israel, whence that wor- 
ship had originally sprung, and where it had been 
made the basis of the political constitution (1 Kings 
xii. 26.sg.). Itis told in vers. 15-20 what he did there, 
From the time of Jeroboam Bethel had been the 
chief seat of the calf-worship (1 Kings xii, 28; xiii, 
1; Amos iii. 14; vii. 10,13; Jerem. xlviii. 13; see 
Hos. Sob), This altar was the one Apeer kad. in 1 
Kings xii. 33 and xiii. 1. The first Ap5N in ver. 15 


cannot be taken as an accusative of place, “on the 
high-place,” as Thenius takes it, but only as appo- 
sition to ‘altar.’ The Bamalh was a house on an 
elevation, for he tore it down and burned it. The 
altar did not stand in the house, but before it. In 
what follows the statement isclearer: “ that altar 
and the high-plaee.” After the immigration of the 
heathen colonists an Astarte-statue seems to have 
taken the place of the calf-image there.——On ver. 
16 sq. see the Prelim. Rem. on 1 Kings xiii. Vers, 
16 to 18 belong, according to Stahelin (Av7t. Unter- 
such. s. 156), to the author and not to the document 
which served him as authority. According to The- 
nius they are taken from the sequel to 1 Kings xiii. 
1-32. This, he says, is evident “from 3) in 


ver. 19, which corresponds to that in ver. 15, and, 
still more distinctly, from the consideration that 
Josiah could not detile the altar by burning men’s 
bones upon it (ver. 16) after he had broken it in 
pieces (ver. 15).” But, if the remarkable incident 
in vers. 16 to 18 was to be narrated, it could not 
be mentioned anywhere but here, because it took 
place at the destruction of the high- -place at Bethel. 
Ver. 19 then carries on the history of the destruc- 
tion and extirpation of the illegal cultus throughout 
Samaria, and goes on to tell what was done else- 
where than at Bethel. As for the difficulty about 
the altar, the author must have been very careless 
to make a statement in ver. 16 which was incon- 
sistent with what he had said in ver. 15. He says 
nothing in ver. 15 about burning the altar, but only 
about burning the house and the Astarte-statue. 
He caused bones to be burned on the spot where 
the altar had stood in order that that also might 
become unclean and never more be fit for an altar, 
t. e., fora place of worship. The author. no doubt, 
in many ways made use of old authorities and in- 
corporated them into his work. but he certainly 
never thoughtlessly patched separate pieces to- 
gether, or arbitrarily inserted a bit here and there. 
—He turned himself, 7. e., to look about; cf. 
Exod. ii. 12; xvi. 10. The ‘ mount,” where the 
sepulchres were, cannot be the one on which the 
altar and the Bamah stood, but one in the neigh- 
borhood, which was to be seen from the one where 


the Bamah stood. After pon wR the Sept. 


have the words: ‘‘ When Jeroboam, at the festival, 
stood at the altar, and he turned his eyes upon the 
sepulchre of the man of God who had spoken these 
words.” Thenius regards this addition as origin- 
ally having belonged to the perfect text, but it may 
easily be recognized as a gloss.—Ver. 17. What 





grave-stone is that? The sepulchres of promi- 
nent persons were marked by monuments placed 
before them (Ezek. xxxix. 15; Gen. xxxy. 20; 
Jerem, xxxi. 21). This monument attracted the 
king’s attention and he asked whom it commem- 
orated.—Ver. 18. Out of Samyaia. The name 
here refers not to the city but to the country, and 
stands in contrast with the words ‘from Judah” 
in ver. 17. It therefore marks the origin of this 
prophet: “he was an Israelitish, not a Jewish pro- 
phet” (Thenius). The priests whom Josiah caused 
to be put to death (ver. 20) were not levitical or 
Israclitish priests at all, but, unquestionably, idol- 
priests who had established themselves in the 
country. mats) cannot be understood as if Jo- 


siah offered these priests as a sacrifice toGod. If 
that were so he would have helped to establish the 
human sacrifices which it was the object of his re- 
formation to root out. mgy here has the sense 
of to slaughter, as often elsewhere (see Haeg. on 1 
Kings xix. 21). They suffered upon their own al- 
tars the death-penalty imposed by the Law (Deut, 
xvii, 2-5). At the same time these altars were 
thereby defiled and made unfit for use. According 
to Tertullian public child-sacrifices lasted in Africa 
usque ad proconsulatum Tiberii, qui eosdem sacer- 
dotes in tisdem arboribus templi votivis crucibus 
exposuit. 

Ver. 21. And the king commanded all the 
people. Josiah had abolished with relentless se- 
verity all which was forbidden in the book of the 
covenant and the Law to which he had bound the 
people by an oath of allegiance (ver, 3); now, how- 
ever, he proceeded to perform all which was there 
commanded, and he began, as Hezekiah had done 
(2 Chron. xxx. 1), by ordaining a passover, for this 
feast had been instituted to commemorate the ex- 
odus and the selection of Israel to be the peeuliar 
people, which was the foundation of its national 
destiny, and of its calling in human history. No 
other feast could have served so well to inaugurate 
the restored order as this one, which had been cel- 


ebrated even in Egypt. The statement: 33NDD 


in the book of this covenant does not mean: 
which is mentioned in this book. That would be a 
superfluous remark, and the translation would not 
be a correct rendering of the original. It means 
that the Passover was to be observed according to 
the regulations prescribed in the book which had 
been found. The translation of Luther [K. V. also] 
following the Sept. and Vulg. is not correct: ‘ Jm 
Buch dieses Bundes” {in the book of this covenant], 


for that would require nn . The emphasis falls 


on ‘book.” Josiah does not wish thrt the pass- 
over shall be celebrated according to precedent and 
tradition, but according to the regulations of the 
book which had been read before the people. This 
is the only conception of its meaning according to 
which we get a good sense, for the remark in ver. 
22: surely there was not holden such a pass- 


over, &c. 5 refers to what immediately pre- 


cedes: “In this book of the covenant,” so that the 
sense is: No passover had been so strictly ob- 
served according to the regulations of the Law 
since the times of the judges. Even the Passover 
of King Hezekiah had not been perfectly conformed 
to the law, for he was compelled by circumstances 
to deviate in some respects (2 Chron. xxx, 2, 17 
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sq.). Cleriecus: Orediderim hoc velle scriptorem sa- 
crum: per tempora regum nunquam ab oninibus se- 
cundum omnes leges Mosaicas tam accurate Pascha 
celebralum fuisse. Consuetudinem antea, etiam sub 
pis regibus, videntur secuti potius quam ipsa verba 
legis ; quod cum fit, multa uccessario mutantur ac 
neglguutur. Sed inventi nuper libri verba attendi 
diligentissime voluit Josias. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any one could understand from this pas- 
sage, as De Wette does, that no Passover had ever 
been celebrated before this one. Thenius also as- 
serts that ‘it can hardly be doubted that the cele- 
- bration of the Passover was neglected from the 
time of the Judges on, and that it did not begin 
again until after the ordinances of the Law in re- 
gard to it had once more become known under Jo- 
siah,” because’ ‘there is no reference whatever to 
the Passover either under Samuel, or David, or 
Solomon.” He therefore infers that “in order to 
bring about an accord with the story in Chronicles 


of the Passover feast instituted by Hezekiah” 30 
was substituted for nia in ver. 21, and DBD 
for MDHN in ver.22. In this way, of course, any- 


thing may be found in the text which any one wants 
to read there. Neither the day of Atonement nor 
the Feast of Pentecost is expressly mentioned in 
the historical books, and the Feast of Tabernacles 
is only mentioned in connection with the conse- 
eration of the temple (1 Kings viii. 2). It would 
therefore follow that the Israelites alone of all an- 
cient peopies had no religious festivals from the 
time of the Judges. If, however, one festival was 
celebrated it was certainly the feast of the Pass- 
over, which was moreover a natural festival (Levit. 
xxiii. 10 sg.; Deut. xvi. 9). The same chronicler 
who recorded the Passover under Hezekiah also 
gives a detailed account of the one under Josiah, 
and adds at the close of his account (xxxv. 18) the 
same comment which we here find in ver. 22. We 
cannot, therefore, assume that ver. 22 has suffered 
any alterations “in order to bring it into accord 
with the record of the Passover under Hezekiah.” 
On ver. 23 see the Prelim. Rem. 

Ver. 24. Moreover the necromancers.— 
“ After Josiah had completed the reformation of 
the public worship, he went on to put an end to 
all the superstitious practices and idol-worship 
which were carried on in private houses” (The- 
nius). The necromancers and wizards had arisen 
under Manasseh (chap. xxi. 6). The Zeraphim, or 
household-images, were the penates, the gods of 
the fireside, to which a magical power was as- 
eribed. They served as a kind of talisman for the 
family, and as a kind of private oracle. Of Gen, 
xxxi. 19; Judges xviil, 14; Kzek. xxi. 26; Zach. 


x2. On ody see 1 Kings xv. 12 and 2 Kings 


xvii 12. They were doubtless private household 
gods. And all the abominations that were 
spied, 7. ¢., everything which was to be abhorred 
and which was found anywhere, ‘ for it might well 
be that many things of this character were con- 
cealed” (Thenius). That he might establish, 
4. é. put in operation, ven private and family 
religious observances were to be regulated accord- 
ing to the newly discovered book, in order that it 
might serve as the norm and rule for the entire 
life of the people. The author therefore proceeds 
(ver. 25): And like unto him, &., by which he 





means, according to the context, that the entire 
law of Moses was not so strictly and severely car- 
ried out by any king before Josiah, not even by 
Hezekiah, although the latter was not at all infe 
rior in genuine piety and in trust in the Lord (see 
notes on chap. xviil. 5). With all his heart, &c., 
has distinct reference to Deut. vi. 5.—In vers. 26 
and 27 “ the author passes on to the story not only 
of the end of Josiah, but also of the full of the 
kingdom ” (Keil). 1 in ver. 26 stands in contrast 


with 3W in ver. 25. Josiah turned to Jehovah, 


but Jehovah turned not from his wrath. Quamvis 
enim ree religivsissimus esset populusque metu ea 
pareret, proplerea tamen animus populi non erat mu- 
tatus, ut satis liquet a castigationibus Jeremie, So- 
phonie, et aliorum prophetarum, qui circa hec tem- 
pora et paulo post vaticinati sunt (Clericus). Cf. 
Jerem. i. 10; Zeph. i. 2-6; iii. 1-4. The corrup- 
tion had struck such deep root during the reign of 
Manasseh that it could not be eradicated even by 
Josiah’s severe measures. The Law was observed 
externally, but the conversion of the entire people 
was out of the question. This became distinctly 
apparent after Josiah’s death. Hence the long- 
threatened judgments of Jehovah must now fall. 
On ver. 27 see Jer. xxv. 26, and notes on chap. 
xxi. 4-7. 

Ver. 28. Now the rest of the acts of Josiah, 
&e. The author now hastens to the close of the 
history of Josiah. It is necessary to tell how he 
met his end, but he does this very briefly (ver. 29). 
The more specific details are given by the chron- 
icler (II. xxxv. 20-27). Necho (in Chronicles and 


in Jerem. xlvi. 2: §3); in the Sept. and Jose- 


phus,Neyao) was, according to Herodotus (ii. 158), 
who calls him Nexdc, the son of Psammetich L 
According to Manetho he was the sixth king of 
the twenty-sixth, Saite, dynasty, and was an ener- 
getic prince who built fleets both on the Mediter- 
ranean and on the Red sea. The King of Assy- 
ria, against whom Necho was marching, can hardly 
have been Sardanapalus, under whom Nineveh was 
destroyed by the Babylonians and Medes, but the 
Babylonian Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, as ruler of Assyria also, might now be 
called king of that country. For Necho lost the 
battle of Carchemish (2 Chron, xxxv. 20) to Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jerem. xlvi. 2), and Josephus says 
(Antiy. x. 5, 1) that Necho undertook this expedi- 
tion against M4dove kai Babvawviove, of tiv ’Acovpiwn 
katédvoay apyyv, the yap ’Aciac Bacthetoa ré3ov 
elyev, vidently Necho desired, now that the As- 
syrian empire had come to an end, to hinder the 
Medes and Babylonians from forming a world-mon- 
archy, and to become himself ruler of Assyria (see 
Winer, 7.-W.-B. 1. s. 105 sg. II. s. 143. Dunceker, 
Gesch, des Alterthums I. s. 499 sq.). He did not 
take the long and tedious way through the desert 
et Tih and southern Palestine, but made use of his 
fleet, and landed probably in the neighborhood of 
the Phoenician city of Akko, in a bay of the Medi- 
terranean. This is evident from the fact that Jo- 
siah did not march southwards to meet him, but 
northwards, and that they met at Megiddo, in the 
plain of Jezreel, at the foot of Mount Carmel. On 
the situation of this city see Hxeg. ou 1 Kings iv. 12 
and ix. 15. Herodotus calls it Mdydadov, and 
Ewald understands him to refer to Meedel, south- 
east of Akko; but, as Keil shows in his comment 
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on the verse, this can hardly be correct, He slew 
him. his curt statement finds its explanation in 
2 Chiron, xxxv, 2224, according to which it was 
not Necho himself that slew Josiah, but the latter 
was mortally wounded by an arrow from the Nyy p- 
tian bowmen, and then died at THadad-Riminon 
(Zich, xii, 11), not far from Megiddo.—The people 
of the land (see chap, xxi, 24) made the younger 
Hon Of Josiah king, as we see by comparing ver, 31 
with ver, 86, perhaps becauge they had greater 
hopes of him, though in this they were mistaken 
(Jerom, xxii, 106q.). Jt la stated that they anointed 
him (a ceremony which is not elsewhere expressly 
mentioned in speaking of a change upon the 
throne), perhaps because he was not the sou whom 
Josiah had chosen to succeed him (see notes on 
1 Kings 1. 6 and #4), but nevertheless they desired 
to give him the consecration of a legitimate king, 

{On the contemporaneous history seo the Sup 
plementary Liislurical Note alter the next Muegetical 
seclion, | 


WISTORICAL AND WTITILOAL, 


1. King Josiah was the last true theocratic king of 
Juduh, Wiglher praise is given to him than to any 
other king, even to Tezekiah, namely, that he 
“tuned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his might, according to all the 
Law of Moses.” Sirach, in his panegyrie on the 
fathers, groups him, as we have said above, with 
David and Hezekiah, besides whom there was no 
king who did not more or less abandon the Law of 
the Lord, Ile also further says of him what he 
says of no other king: Mvyudovvov Lwotov vig 
oivvow Yuudparoc, Loxevaophvov ipyp jevperpow, bv 
navel ordpart wy pla. yauKavidhavra, Kal wg ovata 
év ovpeoatyp olvov (Sir, xlix. 1), Josephus also (Antig. 
x. 4, 1) is loud in his praise, If we take into con. 
sideration, on the one hand, that under lis two ime. 
mediate predecessors, Manadseh and Amon, who 
together reigned for sixty years, apostasy aud cor. 
ruption had spread far more widely, and penetrated 
far more deeply, than under Alias, who only reigned 
sixteen yoars, and, on the other hand, that Josiah, 
at the time of his acecasion, was ouly a boy of 
cight yours, who might be easily influenced and 
led astray, then it appears to be almout a miracle 
that he beeame what he was. This mirncle ta not 
by any means explained by supposing that, after 
the death of Amon, “the priests of Jehovah once 
more gained jiflience at court” (Dincker), or that 
“the priests of Jehovah stiiceceded in getting the 
young prince, whom the opposite party hind ale» 
vated to the throne, under their control” (Menzel), 
We have not the lightest hint that Jowlah was 
educated or controlled by any priest of Jehovah, 
as was the case with Joash under entirely different 
circumstances (clap, xii, 2) Neither did the pro« 
phet Jeremiah have iofluenee upon his education, 
for that prophet made lis fret appearance, while 
he was yeta young man, inJosiali's thirteenth year, 
at Anathoth, from whence he waa diven way } 
moreover he was not the don of the hiph-epriewt, 
but of another HWilktah Werem, 11,6) Mwald’s 
comment is far better (CGeveh IL. 4 G96); “ We 
cannot reach an acenrate notion of the educational 
developinent through which he passed during his 
minority, but the decision and siiebness with which 
he defended and maintained the more wuslere roll: 
gion, in tho cighteonth your of hiv reign und the 
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twenty-sixth of his life, show plainly enough that 
he had early attained to a firm determination in 
favor of true nobility and manliness of life. It 
may woll be that the grand old history of Israel, 
with ifs fundamental truths, as well as the memory 
of David's greatness, of the marvelous deliverance 
of Jerusulom from Sennacherib, aud of all else 
which was glorious in the history of his ancestors, 
had carly made a deep impression upon him,” 
True as this is, however, it is not sufficient to ae 
count for such a phenomenon as Josiah was, since 
he stands before ws almost like a Deus ea machina, 
His character is, as Hengstenberg says (Christol, 
IIT, 6, 496), ‘'a8 little to be comprehended on the 
basis of mere natural causes as is the existence of 
Melehisedek . , in the midst of the Ounaanites, 
who were hastening on with steady tread and 
ceaseless maych towards the consummation of 
their sing, The causes which produced Josiah, 
such as he was, are the same which produced Jer. 
omiah.” If it was marvelous that a man like 
Hezekiah followed a man like Alaz, it was still 
more marvelous that an olwht-year old boy like Jo- 
Mal followed men like Manasseh and Anion, and 
that he, during all his reign, should have tumed 
“neither to the right hand nor to the left,” and 
should have been tnexmmnpled in the entire history 
of the kings, It was no aecident that a king like 
Josiah arose onee more, and attained to the height 
of David as the model of a genuine theocratic king. 
It wasa gracious wilt from the God who had ehosen 
Isracl as His own peculiar people, for the accom 
plishment of His redemptive plan, and Who con 
tinued to raise up men who were endowed with 
gifts and strength to work in and for THis plans, aud 
to manifest themselves to Lis people as Lis instru 
ments. Ifa king like Jo#lah could not restore the 
people to its calling, then the monarchy, as an ie 
Htitution, had fullod of ita object and was near ite 
end, ‘The kingdom must hasten to its downfall 
and the threatened judgments must come, 

2 We wre made acquainted, in this passage, 
only with those events in the vein of Joalah (itty 
one years) Which appertained bo the abolition of idol. 
alry, and the restoration of the legitimate Jehovah« 
worship, IWwas hy virtue of these events that lis 
reign formed an epoch in the history of the king 
dom. In comparison with these ovents, all else, 
in the judgment of this historian, sank into insipat. 
cance, We see, however, from a passage in the 
book of Jeremiah, that he was remarkable also in 
other respects, for the prophet presents lin to lite 
son, Jeholakim, as a model: “Shalt thou reign be 
cide thou closest thyself in cedar? Did uot thy 
fathor eat and drink, and do judgment and justice, 
and thon it was woll with him?” &e, (orem, xxit, 
We17), Josephus says of him (2 6): My de pbow 
abrog dipiorog breapye, Kal mpog dperyy eb yeyovdg 
ve Cg ty epeaBbrarog Kal voyoa Tb dlov Ikaviras 
TH, + « & Oopia Kal imimold rie phovwg Ypapevog 
ras TOG yap vopowg KaTaKoAoDD OY, Obra mREpl 
rdkw rig moarrelag Kal the wep vd Yeiov cboeBelag 
chodtiy re ovvi awe. . , delduke b% rivdg Kpirdg 
Kal bmiondmoug, dg tv dioikoley ra wap) Mxdarou mpdy= 
poara, Tepl mavrog TO dikatov moLobpevol, KT A The 
fact that he @xtended his reformiug: work into 
Simaria shows that he had attained to power and 
aithority theres when and how he obtained this ts 
nowhere slated, but the faet that he had ib stand 
fin, and might bo inferred oven from other lim 
torical hints, Atior Maarhaddon, the succossor of 
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Senuacherib, tho Assyrian power began to sink. 
The Sey thians invaded the country from the 
North; on the East and South it was threatened 
by the Medes and Babylonians, who sought to 
make themselves independent of its power. These 
events belong to the timo of the reign of Josiah, 
Josiah must have made vigorous opposition to the 
Scythians who were pressing forward in Palestine 
towards Kgypt, devastating everything, for he re- 
mained undisturbed by them, It is very probable 
that it was easy for him, after their departure, to 
extend his authority over the territory of the 
former kingdom of the ten tribes, since the Assy- 
rians were not, at that time, in a position to pay 
much attention to Israel, or to maintain intact 
their supremacy over it. In the year 625 the Assy- 
rian power was being hard pushed by Nabopolassar, 
tho father of Nebuchadnezzar, and Josiah’s refor- 
mation falls in the year 623, that is, in the time 
when the Assyrian empire was tottering and fall- 
ing. Whether Josiah, as “a king who desired in 
all things to be a genuino successor of David,” 
had the intention of ‘restoring the authority of 
the house of David over all the surrounding peo- 
ples” (Mwald), or whether he “regarded himself, 
alter the fall of the northern kingdom, as king of 
the entire covenant people, and took advantage of 
the impending or already accomplished dissolution 
of the Assyrian empire, in order to conciliate to 
himself the Israelites who-remained in Samaria, to 
mako them well disposed towards his authority, 
and to win them to his reforms ” (Keil), we cannot 
decide, but this is certainly fur more probable than 
that he ‘as a yassal of the Assyrian king had a 
certain limited authority over this territory,” and 
that “his enterprise was permitted by the Assy- 
rian authorities ’’ (Hess), or that he petitioned the 
new ruler of Assyria (Nabopolassar) for permis- 
sion to exercise authority there in matters of reli- 
gion (Thenius). However this may be, Josiah 
certainly stands before us as’ a king who was en- 
dowed with the above-mentioned virtues of a 
ruler, and with an enterprising spirit and warlike 
courage. These last traits are proved by his at- 
tempt to resist Necho, in regard to which see be- 
low. It is utterly erroneous, therefore, to see in 
this king, as modern historians are disposed to do, |. 
merely a passive instrument in the hands of the 
priesthood, [See the Supplementary Notes after the 
Hxeg. sections on chaps. xx. and xxi., and on the 
next following section of the text. 

3. The discovery of the book of the Law was, in 
spite of its apparent insignificance, an event of the 
first importance for all the subsequent history of 
Israel. Althongh Josiah had, before that event, 
turned to the Lord and sought to inangurate a 
reform (sea the Prelim, Rem.), yet it was this dis- 
covery which determined him to take measures of 
the utmost severity against all idolatry, and to re- 
store the worship of Jehovah in Judah and in 
Israel. From this discovery dates the complete 
revolution in the circumstances of the kingdom, 
and from this time on this book had such authority 
that, in spite of all vicissitudes, and in spite of re- 
newed apostasy, yet it held its place in the respect 
of the nation, it has been recognized until to-day 
by the Jews as thoir most sacred religious docu- 
ment, and their religion, in Bi its distinctive peeu- 
liarities, is built upon it. Suppose that this book 
had never been discovered, but had been lost for 
ever, so that only incomplete and juauthentic 
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private copies had been preserved, scattered hera 
aud there, what would then have been the state of 
Judaism, and how different must have been the 
shape which its religious and moral development 
would have taken. The whole history of Israel 
bears witness to the guiding and controlling hand 
of God, but if there is any one event in which 
more than in any other, the Providence of God is 
visible, then it is this important discovery. It was 
a physical proof that God watches over this docu- 
ment, which is the testimonial to Israel of its elec- 
tion, and the highest divine revelation; that he 
preserves it from the rage of idolaters; and that, 
even if it lies long unnoticed and unknown in the 
night of apostasy, he will bring it again to light, 
and make it to show its force once more, so that it 
is like a fire which consumes all which is false and 
corrupt, and like a hammer which breaks the rocks 
(Jerem, xxiii, 29). The discovery of the book was 
a pledge to the king and people of the indestrueti- 
bility of the divine written word.—Modern_his- 
torical science has taken an eutirely different view 
of this event. The impression lelt by the devas- 
tations of the Seythians,” says Duncker (Gesch. d. 
Alt. I. s. 503 sq.), “ who had left the land a desert, 
was deep and fresh in the minds of the people. 
The king was young, and, as it seems, open to in- 
fluence. The priests were bound to take advantage 
of these circumstances to set up a stronger barrier 
against the Svrian forms of worship. Manasseh's 
persecutions had led the Jehovah-priests to look 
about for means to prevent the reeurrence of 
similar oppression. They naturally found them- 
selves forced to an attempt to secure their creed 
and their official position against the changing 
will of the kings, to emancipate it from the tickle 
disposition of the people, and to put an end, at 
last, to the vacillation between Jehovah-cultus 
and foreign and heathen forms of worship.” There 
was room to hope that “by means of a law-book, 
which made the worship of Jehovah the basis of 
all national life, and embraced all social interests 
in its scope, all future perils to the priesthood 
might be prevented, their position might be per- 
manently assured, and the Jehovah-worship might 
be securely established and strictly carried out. 

. . A codification of the rules which had 
been gradually formed by the priests as the scheme 
of life which would be pleasing to Jehovah, a 
compendium which should sharply emphasize the 
chief demands which religion made upon the laity, 
was, therefore, needed, Kor such a law-boolk alone 
was there hope that it would find acceptance, that 
it would be recognized by the king and by tho 
people as an unquestionable authority, and as the 
organie law of the country, and that it might be 
completely and successfully put in operation, This 
was the purpose, and these were the fundamental 
principles on whieh this book (Deuteronomy), 
which Uilkiah, the high-priest, sent to the king, 
was compiled. Josiah was deeply 
moved by the contents of it, and by the threats 
which it pronounced against those who trans- 
eressed the Law of Jehovah. In order to con- 
vince himself of the genuineness of this book as 
tho real law of Moses, he appealed from the au- 
thority of the temple and the high-priest to a 
female soothsayer. The wife of one of the king's 
officers, Huldah, was asked ins regard to the 
genuineness of the book, and she declared that the 
words of the book were the words of Jehovah.” 
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We have an example, in this entire presentation 
of the incident, of the inexcusable manner in which 
modern historical science treats the biblical his- 
tory. The book which was found was, according 
to this view, simply the book of Deuteronomy, an 
assumption which, as we have seen, is so contrary 
to the text that even the most daring and advanced 
critical science has recognized its falsehood. This 
book, too, is represented ag having been secretly 
compiled after the Scythian invasion of Palestine, 
that is, as we have seen above, after 627 B. ¢.. by 
the priests, without the knowledge of the king, 
and then as having been sent to the latter by Hil- 
kiah, as the book written by Moses, and now re- 
discovered, so that it would be in facet forged. 
The king permits himself to be deceived, and is 
deeply moved by the threats invented by the 
priests, yet he turns, superstitiously, to a “ female 
soothsayer,” inquires of her in regard to the 
genuineness of the book, and she, being of course 
initiated into the secret of the priests, auswers 
that the words of the priests are the words of 
Jehovah, The whole affair is thus reduced to 
cumning, deceit, and falsehood, on the part of the 
priests, in their own selfish interests. The priests, 
with the high-priest at the head, are vulgar 
cheats, and the king and people are cheated. The 
entire grand reformation, and the complete revo- 
lution in the state of the kingdom, with all the 
religious development which followed, rest upon a 
forgery. Such an arbitrary and utterly perverse 
conception refutes itself, and Kwald (1. ¢. s. 700) 
justly says: ‘* We must beware of obscuring the 
view of the incident by any such incorrect hypothe- 
sis as that the high-priest composed this book him- 
self, but denied its origin. Want of conscientious- 
ness in the conception of history cannot be more 
plainly evinced than by such unfonnded and unjust 
suppositions,” Kwald himself, on the other hand, 
ascribes the composition of Deuteronomy to a 
prophet who, during the persecution by Manas- 
seh, took refuge in Egypt, and says: “If the 
book was written thirty or forty years before, by a 
prophet who, at this time, was dead, and if it 
found cireulation only gradually, so that it finally 
reached Palestine as it were by accident, a copy 
might accidentally lave found its way into the 
temple, and there have been found by the high- 
priest.” But the notion that the book of Deutero- 
nomy was composed in Hgypt “stands in the air,” 
and has thus far been adopted by none but Kisen- 
lohr. Moreover, that it came to Palestine by ac- 
cident, came into the temple by accident, by the 
hand of an unknown priest, and without the 
knowledge of the high-priest, so that it was found 
by him, again—“ by accident,” not only does not 
explain the incident, but it even makes it still 
more marvelous and inexplicable than it is accord- 
ing to the biblical account. If we assume that the 
took of Deuteronomy was first written in the time 
of Manassceh, or in the time of Josiah, and that the 
book of the Law thereby first reached its com- 
pletion, then we are compelled to have recourse 
to all sorts of arbitrary hypotheses to account for 
the alleged “discovery” of the book at this time, 

[lt seems hardly probable that the question of 
the date and authorship of the book of Deuteronomy 
will ever he detinitely settled. On the one hand, 
the traditional view is firmly fixed in the belief of 
the Church, On it are supposed to hang doctrinal 
inferences which would fall if the Mosaic author- 








ship were surrendered, and these doctrines arc re- 
garded as too essential to the structure of the 
Christian faith to admit of any weakening. fueh 
a position is false philosophically, as it involves a 
reasoning from dogma to fact, instead of the con- 
trary and only legitimate process. Nevertheless, 
there seems little reason to expect that this posi- 
tion will be overthrown, at least as far as we can 
yet foresee, Moreover, the admission that Moses 
was not the author involves, or seems to inyolye, 
the admission of a literary forgery, although no one 
can believe that Moses wrote the account of his 
own death in the 34th chapter. On the other hand, 
the grounds for believing in the comparatively late 
origin of this book are such as only scholars of 
great attainments can appreciate or understand. 
Therefore the position of the question now is, and 
probably for a long time to come will be, that the 
opinion which enjoys ecclesiastical sanction is the 
traditional opinion of the Mosaic authorship, while 
the scholars (with very few exceptions, and those 
of inferior authority) are firmly convinced that 
Detiteronomy was written at a time long after that 
of Moses, and by an unknown hand. The grounds 
on which the latter opinion is based are critical and 
historical. The former are, in the briefest state- 
ment, these: (a) The langnage of the book. It is 
marked by archaisms such as are peculiar to the 
other books of the Pentateuch, but these are found 
side by side with peculiarities of the late language, 
especially those which mark the book of Jeremiah, 
It is said that this is a clear proof that the author 
lived in the later days of the Jewish monarchy, 
and either unconsciously adopted ancient forms 
from familiar acquaintance with the old Seriptures, 
or purposely affected archaic forms. (0) Its lite- 
rary style. It bears the character of a coditication 
or digest of the previous books, It is also marked 
by a handling of the ordinances of Moses, in the 
spirit. of their principles, but with the freedom of 
one who had thoroughly studied them, and digested 
them, and now purposed to codify and arrange 
them in a more practical and available form,  (¢) 
It presents, however, certain variations from the 
other books of the Pentateuch, always in the sense 
of making the ordinances more flexible and of freer 
application, as it were to a higher civilization and 
a more complicated society. (d) It contemplates a 
state of things in which the nation is living a set- 
tled and ordered hfe, under a king, face to face 
with neighbors, not like the Canaanites, but pow- 
erful and large enough, if victorious, to swallow up 
Israel in captivity. (e) It is too long to be delivered 
as a speech, as it is represented.—The historical 
arguments are these: (a) Deuteronomy ordains 
worship at one central sanctuary, a thing which 
was not regarded as important until after the time: 
of Solomon, but which, from the time of Josiah on, 
became a fixed and fimdamental doctrine of the 
Hebrew religion. () The spirit of the book of Deu- 
teronomy is that which marked Josiah’s reforma- 
tion and the preaching of the later prophets. I 
controlled the ultimate development of the Jewish 
religion after the captivity. —All these arguments 
meet with answers from the opposite school, the 
weight of which depends on the philosophical or 
dogmatic prepossessious of the persons who aro 
called upon to weigh them. They are only men: 
tioned here to show in general and in brief what is 
the character of the grounds on which ‘ eritical 
science” has based the belief that Deuteronomy 
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was not written byor in the time of Moses. They 
are independent nd critical throughout. To esti- 
mate them requires close knowledge of the Ilebrew 
language and history, a knowledge which goes be- 
yond grammar and dictionary, and involves phi- 
losophical insiglit, and critical sagacity and skill. 
Certainly it develves upon all who are charged with 
the study of the Scriptures to give to the subject 
a candid and unprejudiced consideration, in order 
that the truth, on whiclever side it may lie, may 
be established. There is not a subject on which 
the tyro in biblical learning may more easily fall 
into rash error, nor one upon which those who 
cannot, or will not, enter upon the tedious investi- 
gation which is involved ought more carefully to 
refrain from passing a dogmatical judgment. 

Strictly speaking, this question lies aside from 
our present occupation. In commenting on the 
23d chapter of the 2d book of Kings, and noticing 
the bearing of the facts which it records upon the 
“development of the plan of redemption ” (see 
Preface), we have only to notice the effect produced 
by the discovery of the “book of the Law.” But 
it is asserted by some that this book was not the 
same, nor a mere copy of any, which had existed 
before, but a revision of the former records, with 
an addition consisting of a repetition and codi- 
fication of the ancient ordinances. They assert 
that this new work was an extension and re-appli- 
cation of the legislation of Moses, which was espe- 
cially adapted to the time of Josiah, and that herein 
lie the grounds of its great and peculiar influence. 
If such an assertion be true, and if the peculiar 
character of this new revision, as compared with 
the ancient records, was a new and broader appre- 
hension of the spirit of the Mosaic legislation, and if 
this new spirit gave to that legislation a new im- 
petus which made it the controlling principle in the 
subsequent development of the Jewish religion, 
then certainly it was a most important event in the 
development of the history of redemption. In fact, 
if this assertion be true, the composition of the 
book of Deuteronomy was the most important in- 
cident in the history of the Israelites after the time 
of Moses. Hence the importance of studying the 
question involved in the most thorough manner, 
by its proper evidence, with all the Tight which 
history or criticism ean throw upon it. 

Our present chapter bears upon it in so far as 
we discern in the reformation of Josiah a peculiar 
character, as compared, for instance, with that of 
Joash, or that of Hezekiah, and in so far as these 
peculiar features of this reformation are traceable 
to Deuteronomy as distinguished from the other books 
of the Pentateuch. On this point we observe that 
this book of the Law produced a profound sensa- 
tion, It brought to the king’s notice things which 
he had never heard or known of, and which, there- 
fore, were not popularly known of, as parts of the 
“Taw of the Lord,” although somethiag was cer- 
tainly known under that name. It is also said that 
the. thing in the new book which especially at- 
tracted his attentian, and stirred him to the action 
which he took, was the ‘threats ” or denunciations 
which it contained (cf Deut. xxviii. especially vers. 
25 and 64). But these only occur in the book of 
Deuteronomy, When we read the description of 
future and possible degeneracy under the kingdom, 
and the threats of captivity, &e., which are con- 

tained in the book of Deuteronomy, and compare 
them with the state of things under Josiah, when 











the northern kingdom had already disappeared in 
Assyrian exile, we cannot wonder at the effect pro- 
duced on the king’s mind. He saw himself and his 
nation iu this description as in a mirror.—We alse 
notice particular aaa “ Turned neither to 
the right hand nor to the left,” as the description 
of a perfect king (cf. Deut. v. 32; xvii. 11, 20; 
xxviii. 14); the “burning” of idolatrous images 
and utensils (ver 4. ¢f. Deut vii. 25; xii.3); “ With 
all his heart” (xxiii. 25. ef: Deut. vi. 5); the death 
penalty for idolatry (xxili. 20. ef Deut. xvii. 2-5). 
The fact that, from this time on, the * Law ”’ played 
a far more important part in forming and guiding 
the faith and practice of the Jews than ever before 
is indisputable. The author describes its influence 
above. Whether we can discern in the further de- 
velopments the peculiar effect of the book of Deu- 
teronomy, so far as that book differs in character 
from the other books of the Old Testament. or not, is 
a question which must be left to the study of the 
passages and books from which it may appear.— 
We-Gs.] 

4, Theprophetess Iuldah, who is mentioned only 
here, offers a very remarkable proof that prophecy, 
“as a free giftof the divine spirit, was not contined 
to a particular sex,” and that “God imparts the 
gifts of his spirit, without respect to human divi- 
sions and classifications, to whomsoever [le will, 
according to the free determination of Ilis holy 
love. The people were to recognize the truth, al- 
though, it ight be, in imperfect measure, that the 
time would come when there would be a general 
pouring out of the spirit upon it, Joel iii, hesqae 
(Havernick on Ezek. xiii. 17.) Besides MHuldah 
there are two women mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment who are designated as prophetesses, Miriam 
(ix. xv. 20), and Deborah (Judges iv. 4). But she 
was a AN) in another and fuller sense than they. 





What they did and said was produced ina state of 
ecstasy; they did not prophesy in the narrower 
and stricter sense of the word, 7. e., they were not 
instruments by means of which God made known 
His will and purpose to those who asked it. She 
solemnly and expressly pronounces her oracle as 
the word of Jehovah (chap. xxii. 16, 18: ‘Thus 
saith the Lord”), and she uses the manner and form 
of speech of the true and great prophets. The same 
or similar fact is not true of any other woman. 
She stands alone in the history of the old covenant, 
and it is very significant that just at this point, 
where the entire future of the people and its grand- 
est and highest interests are at stake, the Lord 
makes use of a weak and humble instrument to 
bring about the execution of His purpose. Huldah 
cannot, therefore, be at all brought into comparison 
with the witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 7), or with 
the prophetesses of whom Kzek. speaks (chap, xiii, 
17). The wife of Isaiah, is also cailed ANAT 


(Isai. viii. 3), but in an altogether different sense, 
viz., as, wife of the prophet and mother of the pro- 
phet-sons, Finally Noadiah is designated (Nehem, 
vi. 14) as a false prophetess. The rabbis arbitra- 
rily fix the number of prophetesses in the Old Test- 
ament at seven (Seder Olam 21). Their statements 
in regard to Huldah, as, for instance, that an honor 
was shown her after her death which was not 
shown to anybody else not of the house of David, 
namely, to be buried inside of the walls of Jeru- 
salem, belong purely to tradition, it is true, but 
they show in what high esteem she stood (¢f 
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Witsius, De Prophetissis in the Miscell. Saer. I. 
p. 288). 

5. The-abolition of idolatry and of the illegitimate 
Jehovah-worship under Josiah is distinguished from 
every earlier attemnt of the kind, even from that 
under Hezekiah, by the fact that it was far more 
thorough. It extended not only to the lLingdom 
of Judah but also to the former kingdom of Israel, 
not only to the public but also to the private life 
of the people. The evil was everywhere to be 
torn out, roots and all. Nothing which could per- 
petuate the memory of heathen, or of illegitimate 
Jehovah-worship remained standing. All the places 
of worship, all the images, all the utensils, were 
not only destroyed but also defiled; even the ashes 
were thrown into the river at an unclean place 
that they might be borne away forever. The idol- 
priests themselves were slain, and the bones of 
those who were already dead were taken out of 
the graves and burned. The priests of Jehovah 
who had performed their functions upon the 
heights were deposed from their office and dignity, 
and were not allowed to sacrifice any more at the 
altar of Jehovah, his reformation has been 
charged with “violence,” and this has been 
offered as the explanation of the fact that it 
was so short-lived. So Ewald: ‘This attempt at 
reformation bears the character of violence in all 
its details of which we have any knowledge. . 
The evil results of such violent conduet in religi- 
ous and civil affairs soon showed themselves, and 
all falling together in an accumulated evil produced 
a discord and confusion which could not be smooth- 
ed over,” &c. To this Niemeyer (Charakt. d. Bib. 
V. s. 100) answers: ‘In the case of such corrup- 
tion which had already eaten into the vitals of the 
State, and, above all, in the face of such unnatural 
customs as were connected with it, let any one say 
what he will about the compulsion of conscience 
and the harshness of compelling a man to adopt a 
religion which he does not choose, I believe that 
it was a political right and duty to eradicate thie 
evil, if indeed it was any longer possible to eradi- 
eate it. I will not say that the mass of men gen- 
erally goes whither it is led, and that there is no 
instruction or improvement possible for them but 
that which is based upon authority and belief, so 
that better leaders and a more reasonable authori- 
ty are a gain at all times. I will only reply to 
those who charge Josiah with cruelty and tyr- 
anny, in putting the priests of Baal to death, that 
those who should preach murder as a religious 
duty, and as an exercise pleasing to God, would 
not be left unpunished in any enlightened State. 
Josiah, therefore, when he put an end to these 
abominable sacrifices of innocence, for vengeance 
for which mankind seemed to stretch forth its 
hands to him, did no more than the kindest ruler 
would have considered it his duty to do.” Hess 
also well remarks (Gesch. d. Koénige, Il. ss. 236 and 
238): To allow them [the priests of Baal] to live 
would be to nourish seducers for the people, and 
to transgress the law to which a new oath of alle- 
giance had just been taken, for this demanded that 
those who introduced idolatry should be extermi- 
nated. Josial’s fundamental principle was 
that a half-way eradication of idolatry would be 
no better than no attempt at all. If anything of 
this kind had been permitted to remain, the door 
would have been left open for the evil sooner or 
later to return. The idolatrous disposition and 
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tendency took advantage of the slightest cireum- 
stance, and seized upon the slightest trace of 
former idolatry, to once more gain a footing.” We 
should like to know how Josiah should have un- 
dertaken to get rid of the harlots and male prosti- 
tutes who had settled themselves in the very fore- ~ 
court of the sanctuary, and there carried on their 
shameful occupations, or to abolish the horrible 
and abominable rites of Moloch, with their child- 
sacrifices and licentiousness, That would never 
have been possible in the way of kindness, as we 
see from the attempts of the prophets. When was 
a reformation ever accomplished, when corruption 
had reached ‘such a depth, without ‘violence ”? 
Even Luther, who publicly burned the popish law- 
books, cannot be acquitted of it; and how would 
the reformation of the 16th century have come to 
pass if no violence had been used against the cor- 
ruptions which had affected not only religious, 
but also moral and social order, and if those cor- 
ruptions had been treated only by kind and mild 
means? Nothing is more mistaken than to eriti- 
cise and estimate antiquity from the standpoint of 
modern humanity and religious freedom. Wven 
the Lord Jesus Christ did not pronounce a dis- 
course to those who had made tlie house of God a 
den of thieves (Matt, xxi. 13); he made a whip and 
scourged them out of the temple (John ii. 15), 
That also was violence.” It is nowhere hinted 
that Josiah foreed the people to aceept the Jeho- 
vah-religion against their conviction. He only put 
an end by violence to the heathen usages and li- 
centious abuses, and this he did not do until after 
he had collected the people, made them acquainted 
with the Law-book, and received their assent to it. 
The Israelitish monarchy was not instituted to in- 
troduce religious liberty; on the contrary, it was 
its first and highest duty to sustain the funda- 
mental law of Israel (Deut. xvii. 18,19; 1 Kings 
ii. 3). To use the physical foree which it possess- 
ed in the service of this law was its right and its 
duty. 

[Let us endeavor to analyze the circumstances, 
and the principles which are here at stake, and to 
arrive at a sharper and firmer definition of our po- 
sition in regard to them. What deserves distinctly 
and permanently to be borne in mind is this: if 
mild measures would not have availed to accom- 
plish the desired object of rooting out idolatry and 
restoring the Mosaie constitution, neither did these 
violent measures have thal effect. Josiah’s reforma- 
tory efforts failed of any permanent effect, and his 
arrangements disappeared almost without a trace. 
It is very remarkable that the prophets, who 
might have been expected to rejoice in this under- 
taking, and to date from it as an epoch and a stand- 
ing example of what a king of Judah ought to do, 
searcely refer to it, if at all. A few pages back 
we had oceasion to use strong terms in condemna- 
tion of a violent and bloody attempt of Manasseh 
to crush out the Jehovah religion and establish 
the worship of other gods. Violence for violence, 
can we approve of.the means employed in the one 
case any more than in the other? Is the most 
highly cultured Christian conscience so uncertain 
of its own principles that it is incapable of any 
better verdict than this: violence when employed 
by the party with which we sympathize is right; 
when employed against that party it is wrong? We 
justify Josiah and we condemn the Christian perses 
cutorsand inquisitors. Are these views inconsistent, 
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and, if not, how can we reconcile them? We have to 
bear in mind that it is one thing to admit excuses for a 
line of conduct, and another to justify it. Judaism 
certainly had intolerance as one of its fundamental 
principles. Violence in the support of the Jeho- 
vah-religion was a duty of a Jewish king. In at- 
tempting to account for and understand the con- 
duct of Josiah, it would be as senseless to expect 
him to see and practise toleration as to expect him 
to use fire-arms against Necho. We can never 
carry back modern principles into ancient times 
and judge men by the standards of to-day. To do 
so argues an utter want of historical sense. On 
the other hand, however, when we have to judge 
actions which may be regarded as examples for our 
own conduct, we must judge them inflexibly by 
the highest standards of right and justice and wis- 
dom with which we are acquainted. How else can 
we deny that it is right to persecute heresy by vio- 
lent means when that is justified by the example 
of Josiah? Judged by the best standards, Josiah’s 
reformation was unwise in its method. The king 
was convinced, and he carried out the reformation 
by his royal authority. The nation was not con- 
verted and therefore did not heartily concur in the 
movement. It only submitted to what was im- 
posed. Hence this reformation passed without 
fruit, as it was without root in public conviction. 
We are sure of our modern principles of toleration, 
and of suffering persecution rather than inflicting 
it. We believe in these principles even as means 
of propagating our opinions. Let us be true to 
those principles, and not be led into disloyalty to 
them by our anxiety to apologize for a man who is 
here mentioned with praise and honor. Violence 
is th2 curse of all revolutions, political or religious. 
Has not our generation seen enough of them to be 
convinced of this at last? Do we not look on dur- 
ing political convulsions with anxiety to see 
whether the cause with which we sympathize will 
succeed in keeping clear of this curse? Is-it not 
the highest praise which we can impart to a revo- 
lution, and our strongest reason to trust in the 
permanence of its results, that it was ‘ peaceful” ? 
The Protestant Reformation was indeed violent, 
but it was weak just in so far as it was violent, 
and the bitter fruits of the violence which attend- 
ed it follow us yet in the bitter partisan hatred 
which marks the divisions of the Church of Christ. 
The most successful reformation the world has 
ever seen was the one our Lord brought about— 
how ?—by falling the victim of violence, and by 
putting the means of force and authority utterly 
away from himself. Josiah’s reformation is not an 
example for us. Its failure is a warning. We have 
not to justify the method of it. We cannot condemn 
the man, for his intentions and motives were the 
vest, but we cannot approve of or imitate the method 
of action. Its failure warns us that no reformation 
cat be genuine which is imposed by authority, or 
which rests on anything but a converted heart, and 
that all the plausible justitications of violence which 
may be invented are delusions. See further the 
bracketed notes in the next section.—W. G. S.] 

6. Josial’s measures aimed at a thorough reform- 
ation of the kingdom. This king, who sought the 
Lord in his early youth, turned neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, and had devoted himself to 
the Lord with all his heart and all his might (chap. 
xxii. 2; xxiii, 25; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 2 and 3), did 
not aim merely at the extirpation of idolatry and 





the external observance of all the prescriptions of 
the Mosaic Law, but at the conversion of his entire 
people to the Lord, and at the renewal of their re- 
ligious as well as of their moral and political life 
(see the passage from Josephus under § 2). In 
spite of all the energy and severity with which he— 
sought to accomplish this, he nevertheless failed. 
He succeeded in suppressing all public forms of 
idolatry, and in maintaining the Jehovah-worship 
in its integrity as long as he lived, but a real and 
sincere conversion was no longer to be hoped for. 
The nation had, since the time of Manasseh, ad- 
vanced so far in the path of corruption that a halt 
was no longer possible. Apostasy from the living 
God had gained too strong a hold in all classes, 
among the rich and great, and even among the 
priests. It had contaminated all and had corrupted 
all the relations of life. Judah was in a worse 
state than any which even Israel had ever been in. 
The Jehovah-worship which had been reintroduced 
became a mere external ceremonial worship, and 
finally degenerated into hypocrisy and pretended 
righteousness. This is clear from the writings of 
the contemporary prophets, Jeremiah and Zeph- 
aniah (Jerem. iii. 6 sq.; Zeph. iii. 1 sq.) “The 
State seemed to arise once more, but it was only 
like the last flicker of an expiring fire. The in- 
ternal corruption was so great that the new and 
good religious order seemed to he only produced 
by a kind of enchantment. All the props and sup- 
ports on which it rested broke in pieces when the 
king, whose early death seemed like an inexpli- 
cable dispensation of Providence, closed his eyes” 
(Vaihinger in Herzog’s Real-Encyc. VII. s. 36). 
Only the severest chastisements of Providence 
could avail here, and they were not long in falling. 
Kwald presents the matter somewhat differently 
(1. c., s. 700 sq), and, as usual, Kisenlohr follows 
him. Te finds the grounds of the failure of Josi- 
ah’s reformation not so much in the irreformability 
of the people as in the character of the reform 
itself. In the first place he says that it was “ the 
spirit of violence which had from the beginning 
characterized the Jewish nation and which was 
now reawakened, which necessarily impaired his 
(Josiah’s] work,” inasmuch as “it might do away 
for atime with the evils, but could not permanently 
stop up their sources. .... The true religion 
could only impair its own good effect and progress, 
if it clung, at this late and changed time, to the 
narrowness which marked its youth. Since such 
violence had been used in rooting ont all which 
was heathenish, the reconstruction of all which 
was peculiar in the Jehovah religion must be ecar- 
ried ont in the same spirit. The first new Passover 
served as a sign of the severity with which the 
regulations of the Jehovah-worship were hereafter 
to be observed.” Then again ‘a new series of 
evils ” was developed from the circumstance that 
“a book, especially such an imperfect Law-book 
and history as the Pentateuch, was made the fun- 
damental law of the nation; first of all, that evil 
which naturally arises where a sacred document is 
made the basis of all public and social life, viz., a 
puffed-up book-wisdom, and a hypocritical and false 
learning in the Scriptures.” Finally, instead of re- 
conciling the parties which had existed ever since 
the time of Solomon, he thinks that Josiah’s vio- 
lent reformation intensified the party divisions and 
sharpened the party lines. ‘The party which may 
be called the deuteronomical, or stricter, party de- 
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mavded \wnsparing severity in rooting out )ea- 
thenism; ... the heathen, or more liberal, party, 
on the other hand, .. . not only allowed the wor- 
ship of heathen gods, but also took pleasure in the 
low standard of morality which attended idolatry, 
While, therefore, the strich party demanded a po- 
liecy which, in fact, was no longer adapted to the 
circumstances of the country, and sought to carry 
it out by force, the liberal party fell short of the 
standard of morality which the times required, 
But though the latter no less than the former re- 
lied upon physical force, it nevertheless had the 
entire tendency of the time towards a wider 
and freer development in its favor, It therefore 
gained the upper hand immediately after Josial’s 
unfortunate death, .. . so that the whole king- 
dom fell into a complete confusion which nothing 
but greater force than either party jad at its dis- 
posal could put a stop to.” Kisenlolir also, spoak- 
ing from a similar point of view (Das Volk Lsraet 
IL. s. 854 sq.), says: “The entire reformation de- 
generates into a slavish restoration, a secking out 
again aud drageing forth of all the old institutions 
and ordinances of the kingdom .. . if possible, in 
a@ still more stiff and immobile form, so that. . 
they produced the strongest reaction inder the ex- 
isting imperfect organization of the religious life. 
The State-religion exerted its ulmost powers 
to effect a renewal of the national vigor, and a pre- 
servation of the national identity, by setting the 
theocratic law and constitution in operation in its 
fullest, and most rigid, and most peculiar, construe- 
tion,” but ‘hardly had the State-religion begin, 
under royal protection, to forcibly control anew 
the publie life, before a ery of sharp eomplaint 
begun to arise against the evils which are the in- 
separable concomitants of every privileged form of 
religion,—hypocrisy, and external or pretended pi- 
ety.” To this must be added that ‘a sacred codex 
became the standard of all publie life... . The 
effects of the entire method in which the reforma- 
tion exerted its influence on the national life, and 
sought to accomplish its ends, were, for the mo- 
ment, all the more disastrous (!) inasmuch as its 
internal principle was violence and its external 
policy was bigoted exclusiveness.” It needs no 
proof to show that this entire mauner of conceiv- 
ing of the circumstances stands in the most pro- 
nounced antagonism to the biblical representation, 
The Scriptures contain no hint of all these rea- 
sons why Josiah’s reformation failed, and even 
became finally disastrous, so that it brought about 
the downfall of the kingdom. Neither the histo- 
rical books nor the discourses of the contemporary 
prophets contain a word of disapproval of the re- 
formation; they offer only one reason for the 
failure of it, and that is the total corruption and 
perversity which had grown up since the time of 
Manasseh (chap. xxil, 16 to 20; xxiii, 26, 27; 
Jerem. xv, 1=4. 

[No reason at all is specifically assigned any- 
where why this reformation failed. Its failure is 
not spoken of, recognized, or aceounted for,  Ma- 
hassch’s sins are referred to as the explanation of 
the judgments which fell upon Judah. But when 
we speak of the national “ corruption” which had 
been spreading sinee the time of Manasseh as the 
ground of the failure of Josiah’s reformation, it is 
allawable to #o farther and ask: In what did this 
cor uption consist? What were the especial forms 
of vico which were prevalent in Judah? What 








were the tendencies which the reformation had to 
encounter? What were the faults of national 
character which were in play? What were the 
selfish interests which the reformation threatened ? 
These all make up what we call in a word national 
corruption and decay. It is only by such analysis 
that we are able to present to our minds the state 
of things in detail and to comprehend the situation. 
“Corruption” is only a general word which serves 
to cover the state of things, to conceal it from us, 
and to keep us from penetrating to a satisfactory 
conception of it. It is not difficult to gather from 
the documents, historical and prophetical, answers 
to the above questions. When weexamine the sub- 
ject we find that Mwald’s picture of the parties and 
their characteristics, of the tendencies in play, &c., 
is exceedingly faithful. It would certainly be 
wrong if any one should say that the “ violence” 
of Josiah’s reformation caused the subsequent decay 
and downfall of Judah. Also the effect of using a 
doctunent as ultimate authority is exaggerated by 
Kisenlulr, if not by Mwald. The pedantry of the 
rabbis, and the ritual righteousness of the Phari- 
sees, did not arise for centuries. But this much is 
certainly true; The corruption had advanced so 
fur that perhaps all hope of converting the nation 
by moral and religious appeals was vain, Mvyen, 
however, if such were the case, a violeut reforma- 
tion, iinposed on royal authority, could do no good, 
but only additional harm. It did not stem the tide 
of corruption, while it embittered parties and left 
deep-rooted hatred and thirst for revenge.—Stanley 
gives tables of the parties which existed in Jeru- 
salem, at this time, in his Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, 11. 565 and 566.—W. G.8.] 

In the view above quoted [Mwald’s and Misen- 
lol's} it is really Josiah who, on account of his 
inistaken zeal and unwise measures, was to blame 
for the ruin. of the kingdom, but the text says of 
him that there was no king like lim before him, 
who so completely clung to the Lord with all his 
heart (chap. xxiii. 25), and thereby presents him as 
the one who, among all the kings after David, was 
just what a king of Israel ought to be. But the 
charge is entirely incomprehensible that he did not 
allow to the “liberal party” “the worship of all 
vods” together with their ‘baser standard of mo- 
rality,’? and that ‘a sacred book became the stand- 
ard of all publie life.” Not to speak of anything 
else, it is exactly for this reason that he received 
the promise that he should not himself live to see 
the desolation, but should be gathered to his fa- 
thers in peace (chap. xxii. 19, 20) [Josiah is not 
charged with any fault in not having done this. 
It is said that the measures which he took did nut 
tend to correct or conyert these misguided men, 
but only to compel them to submit to force, aud 
that thus their opinions were not altered, while 
their feelings were embittered. As soon as they 
dared, they returned, with renewed zeal, to the 
practice of their opinions, and also sought revenge 
for the oppressive perseeution which they (as they 
thought) had suffered—W. G. 8.) The charge 
against Josiah of having made a sacred book the 
standard involves an insult to the fundamental 
Protestant doctrine of the authority of the Bible as 
the sole standard of religion and morality, and, 
therefore, also of civil life. We see here whither 
we are led when we allow ourselves to he guided, 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament, by the 
doctrines of modern liberalism. 
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[The idea here presented of the danger which 
attends the use of a written document as the stand- 
ard of religious truth and of morality is not a 
liberalistic doctrine. It is a truth which deserves 
solemn attention, most of all from Protestants. 
Those who believe in the authority of the Bible, 
and teach it and use it continually, are the very 
ones who need to have always distinctly in mind 
the dangers which inhere in the use of a literary 
standard, in order that they may guard against 
them. In the use of any such standard the inter- 
pretation of it becomes a matter of transcendent 
importance. Witness the rabbis, and the scribes 
and lawyers of Gospel times, that the danger of a 
class of men growing up who will hold know ledge 
of the Scriptures to be their privilege, who will de- 
velop an artificial and radically false and vicious 
system of interpretation, and who will overburden 
the Word with fancies and fables and arbitrary in- 
ventions, is no imaginary one. Witness the scho- 
lastics of the middle ages that the text of Scripture 
may be mide astem on which to hang [vivolities and 
casuistical toys without end. Witness the papacy 
that the interpretation may come to be regarded as 
a matter so all-important that the Scriptures, ex- 
cept as interpreted, may be reserved as au exclu- 
sive possession of a privileged class. ‘The danger 
of hypocritical book-wistlom and esoteric exeget- 
ical knowledge is one to be guarded against con- 
tinually. 

With regard to the general estimate of Josiah’s 
reformation we may stun up as follows: The at- 
tempt, on the part of the king, to arrest the disso- 
lutton and corruption of the nation by bringing it 
back to sincere devotion to the national religion is 
worthy of our most hearty admiration. The source 
of his early inclination towards the Jehovah-reli- 
gion we cannot trace. It is clear that a violent 
perseeution like that of Manasseh must have pro- 
duced terror, bitterness, stubborn though concealed 
opposition, and a relentless purpose, on the part 
of those who had all the law and traditions of their 
nation, tozether with patriotism, on their side, and 
who could compare with pride the moral purity of 
their religion with those abominations of heathen- 
‘ism which were shocking and abhorrent to the sim- 
plest instinets of human nature, to repay their per- 
secutors at the first opportunity. Where those 
abominations were the only religious observances 
taught, education might avail to make them pass 
without protest; but ‘where there was any, even a 
slight knowledge of a purer religion and a better 
morality, the protest could never entirely die out. 
The Jehovah-religion was, as compared with hea- 
then religions, austere. It warred against the base 
passions of men and the vices which they produce. 
Heathenism seized upon those passions as its 
means. It fostered them in the name of devel- 
oping what was “natural,” and therefore must be 

right. Modern civilized heathenism does just the 
same thing. Ifeathenism therefore seemed to re- 
present enjoyment of life, while the Jehovah- 
religion seemed to repress pleasure. It is re- 
markable that a boy-king should have chosen the 
latter. We are ignorant of the persons or consid- 
erations which may have influenced his choice. 
There is an undeniable resemblance in features 
between tho revolutions of Hezekiah, Manasseh, 
ard Josiah, which seems to point to a relationship 
between them. ‘A chain of reprisals seems to have 
been started, and each successive revolution or re- 
18 
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formation was more radical, more bloody, and more 
unsparing than the last. The newly discovered 
book, with its commands and threats, gave tho king 
a stimulus to undo all that Manasseh hud done, to 
put astop to the abominations which the latter had 
firmly established, to reintroduce the ancient na- 
tional cultus in its perfection, to requite the heathen 
party for its ernelty, to avenge the slaughtered 
servants of Jehovah, to foster those religious ob- 
servances and moral principles which might regen- 
erate the State, and to establish the new order of 
things securely. The thought of vengeance he 
may “not have had, but it would be most natural, 
and not by any means shocking to the mind of a 
man of his generation. His purpose then was per- 
fectly laudable and good. The means which he 
adopted for carrying it out were the only ones 
which could suggest themselves to him. They 
were the same in kind as Hezekiah had adopted, 
and as Manasseh had employed on behalf of the 
contrary interest, only he went still farther. No 

Jewish king w ould ever have thought ofemploying 
other means. It is idle to sit in judgment on him. 
His example in this, however, cannot form any rule 
for an age which enjoys a higher enlightenment, 
and a truer wisdom. As for the evil effects of the 
“violence” employed by Josiah, they may be lim- 
ited to the embittering of those party divisions 
which seem to have hastened this fall of Jeru- 
salem as thoy did the one under Titus. The great 
reason for his failure, however, was that the means 
which he employed encountered too strong oppo- 
sition in the popular feelings and tendencies of the 
nation at the time. Ile was working up hill, so to 
speak, in trying to bring back the nation to a more 
severe religion, a sterner morality, and a purer 
patriotism. hey preferred their luxury, and plea- 
sure, and vice. He had only a small party with 
him, and the reformation which was accomplished 
by royal authority controlling the physical force of 
the realm, which was conducted in the interest of 
a written code which could not have been tho- 
roughly understood and appreciated, and which did 
not have the hearty co-operation of the body of the 
people, failed when the king fell upon whose will 
it mainly depended. The death of Josiah was a 
disappointment and discouragement to the Jehovah 
party far beyond the mere loss of their protector 
and friend. They no doubt had no little supersti- 
tious ‘confidence in the favor of heaven for the 
pious prince. and this was struck to the ground 
when the life on which all the prosperity of the 
Jehovah-worship seemed to depend was taken 
away, as it were by a stroke of Providence.— 
W. G. 8] 

7. Jvsiah’s expedition against Necho, which 
brought about his early death, fell in the year 608 
B. ©., fifteen years after he accomplished his refor- 
mation in Judah and in the former territory of Is- 
racl. He must, therefore, have gained possession 
of the latter, or, at least, must have e regarded him- 
self as ruler of it. Necho, therefore, had no right 
to pass through this territory without paying any 
respect to Josiah’s authority, even though, as ho 
asserted (2 Chron. xxxv. 21), he had. no hostile in- 
tention towards the king of Judah. Josiah, there- 
fore, undertook to intercept him, as Josephus says 
(Antig. x. 5, 1): pera Juvayewc slpyev apron Oud TAC 
wWiac rrovetoOe xopac tiv éxt rode-Mfdove eaoww, 
and, in spite of Necho’s assurance that he meant him 
no harm, Josiah persisted in refusing to allow him 
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tiv oxelav OLépxecbat, The ground for this conduct 
of Josiah was not, as many have assumed, that he 
liad already formed an alliance with Nabopolassar, 
the Babylonian, the new ruler of Assyria, or that 
he desired to secure the favor of this conqueror in 
the hope that he wonld thus make sure of being 
left in undisturbed possession of his kingdom, but 
the grounds of his conduct were very simple and 
close at hand. “A very little reflection sufficed to 
see that it was all over with the independent ex- 
istence of the kingdom of Judah if the Egyptians 
secured a foothold in the country to the North” 
(Hwald). [Judah would thus be placed between 
Egypt and its outlying conquests, and of course 
its independence would not be long respected.] 
Niebuhr justly characterizes Josiah’s undertaking 
(Gesch. Assyr. s. 364) as a “ thoroughly correct po- 
licy . . . Josiah knew that, although Necho as- 
serted that he had no hostile intention towards 
him, yet, if the Egyptians conquered Ccelo-Syria, 
the independence of Judah was at an end.” Asa 
true theocratic king, and as a man of warlike cou- 
rage and disposition (the Sept. translate the words 
2 Chron. xxxv. 22 by rodeueiy aitov éxpataidy), 
he did not’allow himself to be deceived by Necho. 
By the dispensation of Providence he fell at the 
very beginning of the campaign (Josephus: r#¢ 
Terpopevyc, oipat, el¢ TovT a’Tov Tmapopunodone). 
His death was a great misfortune for the nation, 
but it was nevertheless honorable. It was uni- 
versally lamented, especially by Jeremiah (2 Chron. 
xxxy. 24 and 25). All felt what they had lost in 
him. The more detailed accountin Chronicles gave 
occasion to some of the older historians to blame 
Josiah severely. For instance, Hess (Gesch. der 
Koénige Jud. und Isr. II. s. 455 sg.): ‘He was so 
over-hasty as to dispute the passage through the 
country, with Necho, and collected an army at 
Megiddo. . . . This was not at all necessary for 
the security of his own kingdom, for Necho had 
advanced so far without doing him any harm, and 
had sent an embassy expressly to assure him that 
he intended him no harm, but was directing his 
attack against the mighty monarchy to the Hast, 
being stimulated thereto by a divine calling... . 
To thus attack the Egyptian without the counsel 
of a prophet, or any sign of divine direction, was 
not trust in God, but in his own power.... It 
was, in any case, unwise to offend aruler who was 
mighty enough to measure forces with the Baby- 
lonian power.” It is incorrectly assumed in this 
view that the ‘God,’ whose approval Necho 
claimed, was Jehovah, the God of Israel. It is 
nowhere asserted that Josiah made this expedition 
without having consulted ‘‘the true oracle of Je- 
hovah,” that is, without the ‘‘ counsel of a prophet.” 
To judge from what Jeremiah says about Egypt in 
his forty-sixth chapter, he would hardly have dis- 
suaded the king from this undertaking. We see how 
far it was from the intention of the chronicler, in his 
fuller account, to hint at anything unfavorable to 
Josiah, for he is the very one who makes especial 
mention of the universal grief for the death of Jo- 
siah, of the songs of lamentation which the singers 
sang for him #‘ until this day,” and of the lament 
which Jeremiah wrote. We cannot conceive that 
all this would have been soif he had entered rashly 
. into the war, contrary to the advice of the prophet, 
and had thus plunged the nation into misfortune. 
Von Gerlach very mistakenly infers from the ac- 
gount in Chronicles that ‘Josiah, in spite of his 





sincere piety, belonged to the number of weak and 
inefficient and imprudent rulers who closed the 
long series of kings of the house of David.” In 
that case how could Jesus Sirach, who certainly 
was not ignorant of what is there narrated, say of. 
him, centuries later (xlix. 1), that the memory ot 
him was like costly incense, and sweet as honey 
in the mouth of all. [On the historical connections 
of this event see the Supplem. Note at the end of 
the next Hxeget. section, below.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 1 and 2. The panegyric of Josiah, Sir, 
xlix. 1 and 2. His name is like costly incense and 
sweet as honey; for as he walked, &c. Although 
his father walked in evil ways, yet Josiah did not 
take him as an example, but that one of his ances- 
tors who was a man after God’s own heart. He 
sought the Lord while he was yet a boy, and in- 
creased in knowledge aud in favor as he grew in 
stature (2 Chron. xxxiv. 3; Luke ii. 40, 52). 
“Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way, 
&e.,” Ps. exix.9. Srarke: Beginners in the Chris- 
tian life must choose good examples and follow 
them faithfully (Phil. iii. 17; 1 John ii. 14). He 
turned not either to the right hand (like the later 
Pharisees), nor to the left (like the Sadducees); 
although he lived in a corrupt age, he fell neither 
into superstition nor unbelief. The way which leads 
to life is narrow, and it is well to have a firm heart 
so as not to totter on either side—WuUrtT. SuMM.: 
We are seduced on the right by hypocrisy, and on 
the left by epicureanism, but the word of God 
says: This is the way, walk therein, and turn 
neither to the right hand nor to the left (Isai. xxx. 
21).—Cramer: We have in Josiah the mirror of a 
true ruler, (1)Such an one is given by God, out 
of pure grace, as a blessing to the country. (2) 
Such an one is bound, not only to protect the life 
and property of his subjects, and to preserve peace 
and order, but also to care for the Church and 
Kingdom of God.—W Urt. SumM.: We ought not to 
despair of the children of the godless and to give 
them up; they may become, as in this case Josiah 
did, the most pious, through whom God accom- 
plishes wonders. Good instruction and discipline 
may, by the blessing of God, correct much evil 
which such children have inherited or learned from 
their parents. 

Vers. 3-10. The Discovery of the Law-Book, 
(a) The occasion of it, vers, 3-7. (b) The signifi- 
cance of it, vers. 8-10.—Vers. 3-7. The Restora- 
tion of the House of God. (a) The king under- 
takes it impelled by pure love to the Lord (Ps. 
xxyi, 8). (b) The people of all the provinces wil- 
lingly contribute to it (2 Chron. xxxiv. 9). (c) The 
laborers work without reckoning, with fidelity.— 
See the homiletical hints on chap. xii, 5-17.—Josi- 
ah was zealously interested in the repair of the 
temple before the law-book was found and he had 
become acquainted with it. We have not only the 
old law-book but also the entire word of God; 
each one may hear and read it, nevertheless the 
churches are often allowed to fall into decay, and it 
is only at the last moment that any one thinks o¢ 
spending money and time upon them.— BERL 
Binet: All are here earnestly interested in the 
work upon the house of God. Would that out 
zeal might be aroused for the same interests! that 
we might not rest where we should work, nor 
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work where we should rest; not to tear down | of grace. 


where we ouglit to build, nor to build where we 
ought to tear down, but to carry on the work of 
the Lord orderly and properly.—Cramer: The 
physical temples are useless, if the spiritual tem- 
ples are not properly cared for.—Vers. 8-10. What 
is the use of building and arranging and adorning 
churches, if the word of God is wanting in 
them, and instead of being a light to shine, and 
bread to feed, is hid under a bushel or locked up, 
and concealed by the ordinances of men and their 
own self-invented wisdom ?—Prarr. Brs.: Wretch- 
ed times when the law-book has to be concealed ; 
happy times when it is rediscovered. How happy 
are we who have the word of God in such abund- 
ance! WUtrt. Summ.: As in the times of Josiah 
the law-book had been pushed aside and become 
lost by the carelessness of the priests, so that 
searcely any one knew anything about the law of 
God, so, before the time of Luther, under the pa- 
pacy, the Holy Bible lay, as it were, in the dust, 
and, although it was not entirely lost, yet there 
were very many, not only among the common peo- 
ple, but also among the ecclesiastics and men of 
rank, who had never seen and read the Bible, un- 
til God called Luther and others, through whose 
faithful services the Bible, the holy and divine 
Scripture, was once more brought forth, brought 
into the light, and given to every man, in all lan- 
guages, to read for himself; which goodness of God 
we still recognize and praise, and read, on account 
of it, more diligently in the Bible, and exercise 
ourselves in the word of God day and night, that 
we may obey the words of the Apostle Paul (Col. 
iii, 16): “Let the words of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom.”—There is indeed nowadays 
scarcely a family, in countries where evangelical 
religion is professed, in which a Bible is not to be 
found. but it is often laid aside, and covered with 
dust, or it is regarded as an old book which is no 
longer adapted to our times. What higher praise, 
however, could be given to a family than to say: I 
found therein the Word of God, not hid under a 
bushel, but set on a candlestick, so that it gave 
light to the whole house (Matt. v. 15).—Vers. 9 
and 10. Nothing which is undertaken with zeal 
and faith to glorify the name of God ever remains 
unblessed. Shaphan brought to his master the 
greatest and best treasure possible out of the tem- 
ple which was falling to ruin.—The Book of books 
is there to be read by every one, king or beggar. 
The minister was not ashamed to read it before 
the king, and the king was not ashamed to listen 
with the utmost attention. 

Vers. 11-14. The Impression which the Divine 
Word made on the King when he had heard it. 
(a) He rent his garments (sorrow and grief on ac- 
count of the transgressions of the people, horror in 
view of the divine judgments. Prarr, Brs.: How 
profitable it is to have such respect for the word 
of God and to be terrified at His threats! If the 
word of God had such effect upon us, how much 
better it would be for us). (6) He asks how the 
threatened judgments may be averted. (Wher- 
ever the word penetrates to the heart, there the 
question always follows: What shall I do? Acts 
ii. 37. Felix trembled, but he said: ‘‘ When I have 
a more convenient season,” &c., Acts xxiv. 25.)— 
Wort. Summ.: When we hear of God's threats 
against sin, let us not allow them to pass as idle 
winds, but take them to heart and seek the means 
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We must only ask of the Apostles and 
Prophets who wrote as they were impelled by the 
Holy Ghost. God speaks with us through their 
words. His answer is: Repent, believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and forsake sin—vVer. 14. See 
Tistor. and Eth. § 4.—SvarKxe: True fear of God is 
humble and honors the gifts of God wherever it 
finds them, but in itself least of all.—Vers. 15-20. 
The Oracle of the Prophetess a Threat for the peo- 
ple (vers. 15-17), and a Promise for the King (vers, 
18-20).—The Lord will bring temporal misfortune 
upon the city which despises and scorns His law; 
what will He do to that which rejects His Gospel? 
2 Tim. i. 8, 9—Those who humble themselves at 
the word of the law will come to the grave in 
peace. The just are taken away before the calami- 
ty comes (Isai. lvii. 1). If the Lord takes thee 
early away from the earth, submit to His will and 
say: Lord, let now thy servant depart in peace, as 
Thou hast said (Luke ii. 29). 

Chap. xxiii. 1-25. Josiah’s Great Work of Re- 
formation. (a) He renews the covenant on the 
basis of the newly discovered law-book, vers. 1-3. 
(b) He puts an end pitilessly to all idolatrous wor- 
ship in the kingdom, vers. 4-20. (c) He restores 
the legitimate worship with the celebration of the 
Passover, vers. 21-25.—Kvery true reformation 
must proceed from the word of God, and have that 
as its basis; then it is strong, not only in destroy- 
ing and denying, but also in building up and re- 
storing (Luther and the reformers).—Vers. 1-3. 
The king collects the entire people and lays the 
law-book before them; not until after they have 
approved does he begin the work. The civil and 
spiritual authorities ought not to proceed violently 
and in self-will in matters of the highest import- 
ance for Church and State, nor to force the consci- 
ences of the people. They ought to secure the as- 
sent of the latter. The entire people, small and 
great, learned and unlearned, ought to be made ac- 
quainted with the word of God, so that.no one can 
plead ignorance as an excuse. To deny to the peo- 
ple the right to read the Word of God is not to re- 
form, but to destroy. Kyburz: Josiah caused 
the light which he had received to shine to all; so 
do ye also. We ought not to enjoy any treasure 
which we discover without sharing it with others. 
—The people joined in the covenant ontwardly but 
not heartily, therefore it had no permanence. How 
often now a whole congregation promises obedi- 
ence to God and does not keep it. Do not expect 
hearty conversion everywhere where you hear as- 
sent to the word of God (Matt. vii. 21; Isai. xxix. 
13). 

jae 4-20. WUrr. Summ.: Here we may see 
that when God’s word is laid aside people fall into 
all kinds of vice. So it was under the papacy. If 
we observe the word of God we shall be saved 
from sin and error.—Although the civil authorities 
ought to apply no force to conscience, yet they 
ought to punish murder and licentiousness, no 
matter what may be the pretence under which 
they are committed. The more severely and more 
pitilessly they do this, the more honor they deserve. 
—Weeds grow most rapidly; they ean only be de- 
stroyed by being pulled up by the roots.—The 
abominations which took root in Israel were a 
proof of what St. Paul says, Rom. i. 21-28. In 
times of corruption, and against inveterate evils, 
mild measures are of no avail, but only the utmost 
severity, which has no respect of persons. LEccle: 
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siastics who, instead of being pastors of the peo- 
‘ple, become their seducers, are doubly worthy of 
punishmeut, and ought to be removed without 
mercy.—Vers. 16, 17. STARKE: Divine prophecies 
will certainly be fulfilled at last, though the fulfil- 
nent may be delayed so long that it seems as if it 
would never follow (1 Kings xiii. 2, 31).—Ver. 18. 
TuE SAME: The bones of departed saints ought to 
be left in their graves and not to be carried about 
or displayed.—Vers. 21-24. The building up of a 
new life must follow upon the eradication of sin, 
The Passover cannot be celebrated until all the old 
leaven is removed. The Passover was the feast 
with which each new year began; we also have a 
passover or Master lamb (1 Cor. y. 7, 8).—The festi- 
vals and fasts are the frame-work of the common 
life of the congregation ; where they are neglected 
this life is decaying. If Israel had“kept up the 
celebration of its appointed feasts, it would never 
have fallen so low.—Vers, 25-27. Why did the 
Lord not return from His anger? Not because 
Josiah’s efforts were not pure and sincere (on the 

















contrary, they proceeded from pure zeal, and per- 
fect love, and the best intention), but because the 
people were not converted with their king. They 
only assented externally and in form; in then 
hearts they were obstinate and perverse (Jerem. 
xxv. 3-7)—Roos: Jeremiah seems to have fallen 
ona good time with his warnings and exhortations 
to repentance, but the contents of his books show 
that such was not the case. This should be a 
warning to those who look to the authorities for 
the chief power to convert men, and do not wish 
to act without them.—LutueEr: Before God inflicts 
a severe judgment he always grants a great illu- 
mination, Therefore a great judgment will fall 
upon those who now neglect the Gospel.—Vers. 
29 and 30. See 2 Chron. xxxv. The early death 
of the king was no punishment for him, for he 
was thus gathered in peace to his fathers, but it 
was a chastisement for his unrepentant people, 
who now lamented him and saw, when it was too 
late, what noble purposes he had had in their be- 
half, 
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A.—The Reigns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah. 


Cap. XXIII. 31-XXY. ". 


31 
reigned three months in Jerusalem. 
82 daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah, 


33 


of the Lord, according [like] to all that his fathers had done. 


Jehoahaz was twenty and three years old when he began to reign; and he 
And his mother’s name was Hamutal, the 
And he did that which was evil in the sight 


And Pharaoh- 


nechoh put him in bands [took him captive] at Riblah in the land of Hamath, 
that he might not reign’ in Jerusalem; and put the land to [laid upon the land] 
a tribute of a hundred talents of silver, and a talent of gold. And Pharaoh- 
nechoh made Eliakim the son of Josiah king in the room of Josiah his father, 
and turned his name to Jehoiakim, and took Jehoahaz away: and he came to 
Egypt, and died there. And Jehoiakim gave the silver and the gold to Pha. 
raoh; but he taxed the land to give the money according to the commandment 
of Pharaoh: he exacted the silver and the gold of the people of the land, of 
every [each] one according to his taxation [assessment], to give ¢¢ unto Pharaoh- 
nechoh. 

Jehoiakim was twenty and five years old when he began to reign; and he 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Zebudah, the 
°87 danghter of Pedaiah of Rumah. And he did that which was evil in the sight of 

Cuap. xxiv. 1. . the Lord, according to all that his fathers had done. In his days 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, and Jehoiakim became his servant 
2 three years: then he turned and rebelled against him, And the Lord sent 
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against him bands of the Chaldees, and bands of the Syrians, and bands of the 
Moabites, and bands of the children of Ammon, and sent them against Judah to 
destroy [devastate] it, according to the word of the Lord, which he spake by 
his servants the prophets. Surely [Only] at the commandment of the Lord 
came this upon Judah, to remove them out of his sight, for the sins of Manasseh, 
according to fin]’ all that he did; And also for the innocent blood that ha 
shed: for he filled Jerusalem with innocent blood; which the Lord would not 
pardon. Now the rest of the acts of Jchoiakim, and all that he did, ave they 
not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? So Jehoiakim 
slept with his fathers: and Jehoiachin his son reigned in his stead. And the 
king of Egypt came not again any more out of his land: for the king of Babylon 
had taken from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that pertained 
to the king of Egypt. 

Jehoiachin was eighteen years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 
in Jerusalem three months. And his mother’s name was Nehushta, the daughter 
of Elnathan of Jerusalem. And he did that which was evil in the sight of the 


‘Lord, according [like] to all that his father had done. At that time the ser- 


vants of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came® up against Jerusalem, and the 
city was besieged. And Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came against the 
city, and his servants did besiege it. And Jehoiachin the king of Judah went 
out to the king of Babylon, he, and his mother, and his ser vants, and his princes, 
and his officers: and the king of Babylon took him in the eighth year of his 
[ the king of Babylon's] reign. And he carried out thence all the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king’s house, and cut in pieces all the 
vessels of gold w hich Solomon king of Isracl had made in the temple of the 
Lord, as the Lord had said. And he earried aw ay [captive] all Jerusalem, and 
all the princes, and all the mighty men of valor, even ten thousand captiv es, 


_ and all the craftsmen and smiths: none remained, : save the poorest sort of the 
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people of the land. And he carried away Jehoiachin to Babylon, and the king’s 
mother, and the king’s wives, and his officers, and the mighty of the land, those 
carried he into captivity from Jerusalem to Babylon. And all the men of might, 
even seven thousand, and craftsmen and smiths a thousand, all that were strong 
and apt for war, even them the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon, 
And the king of Babylon made Mattaniah his father’s brother king in his stead, 
and changed his name to Zedekiah. 

Zedekiah was twenty and one years old when he “began to reign, and he 
reigned eleven years in Jerusalem. And his mother’s name was Hamutal, the 
daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah. And he did that which was evil in the sicht 
of the Lord, according [like] to all that Jehoiakim had done. For through the 
anger of the Lord it came to pass in Jerusalem and Judah, until he had cast 
them out from his presence [.] that [oméz that; isere And] Zedekiah rebelled 


OCuap. xxv. 1. against the king of Babylon. And it came to pass in the ninth year 


eo 
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of his reign, in the tenth month, in the tenth day of the month, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon came, he, and all his host, against Jerusalem, : and pitched 
against it; and they built forts [siege-works] ag ainst it round about, And the 
city was besieged unto the eleventh year of king Zedekiah. And on the ninth 
day of the fourth Lore ee th|* month the famine. prevailed in the city, and there 
was no bread for the people of the land. -And the city was broken up [a breach 
was made in the city], and all the men of war fled by night by the way of the 
gate between two walls, which és by the king’s garden (now the Chaldees were 
against the city round about [had invested “the city] :) and the king’ went the 
way toward the plain. And the army of the Chaldees pursued after the king, 
and overtook him in the plains of Jericho: and all his army were scattered from 
him. So they took the king, and brought him up to the king of Babylon to 
Riblah; and they gave judgment upon him, And they slew the sons of Zede- 
kiah before his eyes, and [he] put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and [they] bound 
him with fetters of brass, and carried him to Babylon. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 


1 Ver. 83. On the keri see remarks under Hxegetical. 


2 Chap. xxiv. ver. 3. (b>. 3 here has peculiar force. It means in or throughout all that he did, infecting all accord- 


ing to a certain measure. Whatever he did there was a certain measure of wickedness in it according to its character. 


The somewhat subtle force of the particle led to variants. ‘“ One codex has O53 » Sept. and Syr. om - The reading 


in the text is correct * (Thenius).—W.G. 5. 


8 Ver, 10, The keri is to be preferred.—Babr, [The chetib is sing. The keriisa grammatical correction. The sing, 


may have been written with the mind fixed on Nebuchadnezzar, 


accompanied the expedition from the outset. Cf. ver. 11. 


4 Chap. xxy. ver. 3. 


This point has importance for the question whether he 


(The statement that it was the fourth month is here imported into the text by the translators 


from Jeremiah, who gives it in both places; chap. lii. and chap. xxxix. 


5 Ver. 4. 
the indefinite subject ‘one ” (Fr. on; Germ. man). 


: byy is singular, and our version supplies “ the king” as the subject, 
The army went, or, as we are obliged to translate, they went. 


It is more likely that itisa case of 
The 


king’s presence in thetrain is implied and assumed. In Jerem. lii. Twe find 3054 and in Jerem. xxxix. 4, the sing, 
ssp I ey i) Ef 


NV), but there the king is mentioned in the context.—W. G.8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 31. Jehoahaz was twenty and three 
years old. This son of Josiah is called by Jere- 


miah (xxii. 11) Shallum ( ody ), which name, 


according to Hengstenberg, Keil, and Schlier, is 
significant, and means: ‘He who shall be recom- 
pensed,” referring to his fate (vers. 33 and 34). 
But why should this king be expressly so named 
when others, as, for instance, Jelhoiachin and Zede- 
kiah, met with a similar fate (chaps. xxiv. 15; xxv. 
7)? According to Junius, Hitzig, and Thenins, 
Jeremiah gave him the name Shallum, with refer- 
ence to his reign of three months (chap. xv. 13), in 
the same manner as Jezebel named Jehu * Zimri, 
murderer of his master” (chap. ix. 31). But this 
also is forced and invented. In 1 Chron. iii. 15, in 
the enumeration of the sons of Josiah, he is called 
Shallum instead of Jehoahaz, but we may be cer- 
tain that the chronicler did not put in a ‘‘symbol- 
ical” name, which the prophet only once used 
with particular significance and emphasis, by the 
side of three other actual names, and ina dry gene- 
alogical list. Shallum was the name which this 
king actually bore before his accession to the 
throne. When he became king he received ano- 
ther name, just as Eliakim and Mattaniah did (ver. 
34 and xxiv. 17). Shallum took the name Jeho- 
ahaz, t. e., He-whom-Jehovah-sustains. The people 
made him king in place of his elder brother, and 
Shallum seemed a name of evil omen, inasmuch as 
the former king Shallum [of Israel] only reigned 
for one month. According to Josephus, Jehoahaz 
reigned three months ‘‘and ten days.” 

Ver. 33. And Pharaoh-necho took him cap- 
tive at Riblah in the land of Hamath. 37D") 


is generally translated: he bound him, or put him 


in bands, but 7D has also ‘the primary 
meaning, to make captive, without the notion of fet- 


tering, Gen. xlii. 16” (Gesenius), and, taking into 
consideration chap. xvii. 4, this more’ general sig- 
nification is here to be preferred.—The city of 
Riblah (now the village Ribleh) belonged to the dis- 
trict of the Syrian city Hamath at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon (Antilebanon), on the river Orontes, that 
is, therefore, on the northernmost boundary of 
Palestine towards Damascus (1 Kings vill, 65; 2 
Kings xiv. 25; Amos vi. 14). Riblah lay in a large 





and fruitful plain on the high-way which led, by 
way of the Kuphrates, from Palestine to Babylon. 
Ata later time Nebuchadnezzar also established 
his headquarters there (chap. xxy. 6, 20, 21. See 
Winer, #.- W.-B. JI. s, 323). It can hardly be the 
same Riblah which is mentioned in Numb. xxxiv. 
11 (see Keil on that passage). If Necho had al- 
ready advanced, since the battle of Megiddo in 
which Josiah fell (ver. 29), on his way to the Hu- 
phrates, as far as Riblah, it cannot be that, during 
the three months that Jehoahaz reigned, he had 
also made a detour to Jerusalem and besieged and 
taken that city. Shalmaneser spent three years 
in besieging and taking Samaria, which was not so 
strongly fortified (chap. xvii. 5). Moreover, Necho 
did not probably ‘‘quit the main army without 
great necessity while it was advancing against a 
powerful enemy ” (Winer). The text says distinctly 
that he took Jehoahaz prisoner in Riblah and not 
in Jerusalem, and it gives no support to Keil’s 
statement, that, while the main army advanced 
slowly towards Riblah, “‘he sent a detachment to 
Jerusalem to take that city and dethrone the 
king.” In that case he must have captured the 
king in Jerusalem and not in Riblah. The attempt 
has been made to sustain this notion that Necho 
took Jerusalem by a statement of Herodotus (II. 
159): pera tiv paynv (at Megiddo) Kddurey réAcw 
THe Luping éovoav peyddnv eiAe. But it is now uni- 
versally admitted that Kdaduri¢ cannot mean Jeru- 
salem, but rather that it was some sea-port (cf 
Herod. III. 5), although this does not necessarily 
imply that it was Gaza, as Hitzig and Starke ~ 
affirm. [It ig Kadesh, a city of Syria, on the 
Orontes, near to Emessa, the ruins of which have 
lately been disecovered.—Lenormant.] We are not 
told how Jehoahaz came to Riblah, but it certainly 
was not, as the old expositors supposed, with a 
large army in the intention of repeating his father’s 
attempt to arrest Necho’s advance, for the army 
of Judah had perished in the battle of Megiddo. 
According to Josephus, who says nothing of any 
capture of Jerusalem by Necho, the latter sum- 
moned Jehoahaz to come to his camp (wetaréumerat 
™po¢ avrov), and took him captive when he came. 
This is more probable than that he came of hig 
own accord, ‘perhaps to seek from the victor the 
ratification of his election to the throne” (Thenius). 
However that may be, he was unexpectedly made a 
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captive at Riblah. We may infer, as Ewald does, 
froin Ezek. xix. 4, where he is likened to a young 
lion whom ‘the nations” had taken ‘in their pit ” 
(certainly not, therefore, at Jerusalem), that he 
was “treacherously ” bound and carried away cap- 
tive to Egypt. [See the Supplem. Note below, at 


the end of this section.]—The words yom. 
ndvana are translated by Keil: ‘‘ When he had 


become king in Jerusalem.” That, however, had 
been said just before in ver. 31, and is understood 
from the connection as a matter of course, so that 
it would be a mere idle remark. Neither can the 
translation: ‘‘ Because he had exalted himself to 
be king in Jerusalem” (Dereser), or, dum regnaret 
(Vatablus) be sustained. We must, therefore, 


adopt the keri pn, as is done by the Chaldee 


version, the Sept. (rov ju) BactAebery év "LepovoaAnu), 
and the Vulg. (ne regnaret in Jerusalem). This is 
further confirmed by the parallel passage (2 Chron. 
XxXvi. 3) in which the verse is abbreviated: ‘“ And 


the king of Egypt put him down (3m °D) 


[2 @., removed him, set him aside] at Jerusalem.” 
(The Sept. have in that place &édycev which repre- 
sents the Hebrew of Kings, and they have here 
peréorgoev which represents the Hebrew of Chron- 
icles.) In 3 Msra i. 3 also we find: kat axéornoev 
avrov Baotdsic Aiyirrov Tov pu BaoiAebew év Lepov- 
oadpu. It is not necessary to suppose, with 


Ewald, that Epi) was ‘dropped out” from 2 


Chron. xxxvi. 3; still less, with Thenius, to read in 
this place, 3779D instead of 3MDN".— 


And laid upon the landa tribute. The relative 
amount of the silver and the gold is remarkable, one 
hundred talents of silver to one of gold, but, as the 
same figures are given in 2 Chron, xxxvi. 3 and in 
3 Esra i. 36. we are not justified in changing them, 
as Thenius does, appealing to chap. xviii. 14, and 
adopting the statement of the Sept. that there were 
ten talents of gold instead of one. It may be that 
Necho wanted silver, which was rarer in the Ori- 
ent, or that he did not wish to alienate the country 
too much from himself by pitiless severity. The 
entire tribute amounted, according to Thenius, to 
230,000 thaler [$165,600]; according to Keil the 
gold amounted to 25,000 thaler [$18,000], and the 
silver to 250,000 thaler [$180,000]. 

Ver. 34.. And Pharaoh-necho made BEli- 
alzim, son of Josiah, king, &c. After the victory 
at Megiddo and the death of Josiah, Necho re- 
garded himself as master of the country, and there- 
fore he would not recognize as king Jehoahaz, who 
had been elevated to the throne by the people 
without his (Necho’s) consent. 
has often been assumed, either the elder brother 
Hliakim, who had been passed over, had appealed 
to Necho, or the Hgyptian party had, by its in- 
trigues, induced Necho, after setting aside Jeho- 
ahaz, to appoint the elder brother, and not a for- 
eigner, for instance one of his own generals. He 
changed his name, as was the customary sign of 
subjection and vassalage (chap. xxiv. 17; Dan. i. 
7). It appears that the choice of a name was left 


to Eliakim, who only changed—bx to—}q) in 


the composition of his former name so that its sig- 
nification: God (Jehovah) will-establish, remained 


Possibly also, as. 





the same. Whether he did this ‘in intentional 
contradiction to the humiliation of the royal dy- 
nasty of David, which Jeremiah and the other pro- 
phets had threatened” (Keil), is very doubtful. 
Menzel very mistakenly infers that the name Jeho- 
iakim pleased Necho better “on account of the 
connection with the Egyptian moon-God.”—And 
took Jehoahaz away, npd does not mean liere: 
‘“He had taken prisoner,” amy more than it does 
in ver. 30. This much has already been stated in 
ver. 33. It only means that he did not leave him 
in Riblah where he had taken him captive, but 
took him away from there (Gen. ii. 15). The Sept. 


and the Vulg. read, instead of NON, N23 | 
et duait, and in Chronicles we find 3978°3%, 
but NaN implies that Jehoahaz came to Egypt 


before Necho returned thither.—‘ In ver. 35 the 
details in regard to the payment of the tribute im- 
posed by Necho are given before the history of the 
reign of Jehoiakim is entered upon, because the 
payment of that tribute was one of the conditions 
on which he was elevated to the throne”? (Keil). 
JN nevertheless, but in order to obtain the sum; 


he did not pay it out of his own means. He de- 
manded contributions “from each one, even from 
the humblest inhabitant” (Mwald). This place 
shows that by ‘the people of the land” we have 
not to understand, as Thenius does, the ‘‘ national 
militia,” or the ‘male population fit for war.” 
Ver. 36. Jehoiakim was twenty and five 
years old. He was therefore two years older 
than Jehoahaz (ver. 31), and must have been 
begotten by Josiah in the fourteenth year of 
the latter’s age. His mother was not the same 
person as the mother of Jehoahaz. Rumah, her 
native place, is probably identical with Arwmah in 
the neighborhood of Shechem (Judges ix. 41).— 
Chap. xxiv. 1. In his days Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon came up. On the name 


4887722) (Jeremiah generally, and Hzekiel always, 
writes it ANTI ), its different forms, and 


its significance, see Gesenius, Thesaurus, IL. p. 840, 
and Niebuhr, Gesch. Assyr. s. 41. [The name is 
Nabu-kudurri-uzur, and means either Nebo-pro- 
tects-the-youth (Oppert), or, Nebo-is-the-protector- 
of-landmarks (Sir H. Rawlinson)—Rawlinson, Five 
Great Mon. III. 80.| He was the son of Nabo- 
polassar, and he appears here for the first time in 
this history. The question as to the time in Je- 
hoiakim’s reign at which he made this expedition 
can be answered from other data with tolerable 
certainty. According to Jerem. xxv. 1, the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim’s reign was the first of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and according to Jerem. xlvi. 2 this 
fourth year of Jehoiakim was the year in which 
Nebuchadnezzar inflicted a decisive defeat upon 
Necho near Carchemish, a large well-fortified city 
at the junction of the Chaboras and the Nuphrates 
(Winer, 7.-W.-B. I. s. 211 sq.). Moreover, accord- 
ing to Jerem. xxxvi. 1, Jeremiah commissioned 
Baruch, in this fourth year of Jehoiakim, to write 
down his discourses in a book which was read in 
public on a great fast day which was held in the 
ninth month, that is, towards the end of the fifth 
year of Jehoiakim (ver. 9). This fast-day was not 
ordained on account of a misfortune which had al- 
ready been experienced, ‘‘in order, by humiliation 
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and submission, to turn aside the wrath of God, 
and to implore the divine pity” (Keil), but ‘“ evi- 
dently, because Jehoiakim was alarmed at the ap- 
proach of the Chaldeans, and saw in it danger of 
a calamity to the country which might perhaps 
yet be averted ” (Ewald); for Jehoiakim, when he 
heard that the book had been read, commanded it 
to be brought, and then cast it into the fire, be- 
cause there was written in it: “ The king of Baby- 
lon will certainly come and destroy this land” 
(ver. 29, cf also ver. 3). At the time of this fast- 
day, therefore, Nebuchadnezzar had not yet come. 
His coming was something to be looked forward to 
even in the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoi- 
akim. It follows that his expedition took place, 
at the very earliest, at the end of the fifth, or at 
the beginning of the sixth, year of Jehoiakim’s 
reign. How far southward he penetrated, whether 
as far as Egypt, as some suppose, is uncertain. 
The supposition that he at this time captured the 
strongly fortified city of Jerusalem (Keil), and even 
took captive a part of the inhabitants of the city 
or country, as he did at a later time under Jehoi- 
achin, is not sustained by anything in the Book 
of Kings or in Jeremiah. It is inconceivable that 
he should have done so and yet no mention of it 
be found in Seripture. This much only is certain : 
that Jehoiakim then ‘became subject to him for 
three years,” that is, until the eigth or ninth year 
of his reign (chap. xxiv. 1), which may well have 
come to pass without the capture of Jerusalem, or 
the deportation of its inhabitants, although we do 
not know the manner in which it did come about. 
We have, therefore, to present to our minds the 
course of events as follows: After Necho had de- 
feated Josiah at Megiddo and taken Jehoahaz cap- 
tive at Riblah, and had made Jehoiakim king, he 
pushed on northeasterly towards the Euphrates, 
but he was met and so severely defeated by Ne- 
buchadnezzar at Carchemish that he was obliged 
to give up his plan of conquering Assyria and re- 
treat to Keypt. The victor, Nebuchadnezzar, then 
advanced through the territory east of Jordan, 
where he had little opposition to encounter (Kno- 
bel, Prophet. II. s. 227), and made the king of 
Judah, who had for five years been a vassal of the 
king of Heypt, subject to himself. After three 
years, however, Jehoiakim revolted, but for the 
remaining two or three years of his reign he was 
hard pressed by bands of Chaldeans, Syrians, Mo- 
abites and Ammonites, who were probably incited 
to invasion by Nebuchadnezzar, for he was too 
much occupied in other directions, in consequence 
of the death of his father, to march against Judahin 
person. When he found opportunity he appeared 
in person with an army “to punish the revolt, and 
he took vengeance for it upon the son [Jehoiachin] 
who had recently succeeded Jehoiakim ” (Thenius), 
especially because Jehoiachin had not, at his ae- 
cession, immediately submitted to the Babylonian 
authority. 

Against this natural and simple conception of 
the course of events two biblical texts may be 
cited. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6 reads: “Against him 
came up Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and 
bound him in fetters, to carry him to Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar also carried [some] of the vessels 
of the house of the Lord to Babylon, and put them 
in his temple at Babylon.” It is not here asserted 
that Jehoiakim was actually brought as a captive 
to Balylon, and this can, in fact, hardly have been 





—a 


the fact, for he was king in Jerusalem not eight or 
nine but eleven years (2 Kings xxiii. 36; 2 Chron, . 
xxxvi. 5). It would be necessary, therefore, tc 
assume that he was set at liberty again and came 
back to Jerusalem as king, of which we have ne 
hint anywhere, and which is highly improbable. 
Certainly he did not die in Babylon (chap. xxiv. 6; 
cf. Jerem. xxii. 17-19). The Sept. filled ont the 
meagre story of Jehoiakim in Chronicles from this 
account, but omitted entirely the words: ‘ And 
bound him in fetters,” &c., evidently because they 
considered them incorrect. In view of the remark- 
able brevity and superficiality with which the 
chronicler treats the history of Jehoiakim and Je- 
hoiachin, it appears, as Hitzig supposes (note on 
Dan. i. 2), that he confused the two, for, according 
to our more detailed and more accurate account, 
the incidents which he mentions as having occurred 
to Jehoiakim really happened to Jehoiachin (chap, 
xxiv. 13-15). Josephus (Anitig. x. 6, 1) seems to 
have made the same mistake, for he confuses the 
history of the two kings. Hesays that Jehoiakim, 
on the promise that no harm should happen to 
him, admitted Nebuchadnezzar into the city, but 
that the Babylonian broke his word and put to 
death the king and the principal men, threw the 
body of the king under the wall, and left it. unbu- 
ried, took about 3,000 Jews, among whom was Hze- 
kiel, away captive to Babylon, and placed Jehoi- 
akim’s son, Jehoiachin, on the throne. ‘Then that, 
fearing lest Jehoiachin might, out of revenge for his 
father’s murder, lead the city to revolt, he sent an 
army to Jerusalem, but gave an oath to Jehoiachin 
that, in case the city should be taken, no harm 
should befall him. That then the king of Judah 
surrendered, in order to spare the city, but was 
nevertheless taken away into captivity with 10,000 
other captives. It appears that Josephus was not 
able to harmonize the account in Chronicles with 
the account here, and so he mixed them both up 
together, not writing history but inventing it.— 
The other text which may be cited against the 
construction of the history above given is Dan. i, 
1: “In the third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
came Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon unto Jeru- 


salem and besieged it Gy" [pressed it hard] 


see Isai. xxi. 2; Judges ix. 31; Esther viif. 11), 
and the Lord gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into 
his hand, with part of the vessels of the house of 
God,” &. It is true that this passage does not 
say that the city was besieged and taken, and that 
then the king was bound and taken away to Ba- 
bylon. When the Chaldeans had driven the Hgyp- 
tians out of Palestine, Jehoiakim found himself in 
great distress, and, in order not to lose his crown 
and his kingdom, he surrendered to the king of 
Babylon, gave him some of the temple ornaments 
and utensils, and, probably enough, also gave him 
certain hostages, among whom was Daniel. But 
the statement that this took place in the third year 
of Jehoiakim does not agree with the statements 
above quoted from Jeremiah. No one has yet 
succeeded in removing the discrepancy, although 
very many attempts have been made (see a critical 
analysis of these attempts by Résch in Herzog’s 
Real-Eneyc. XVIII. s. 464). The latest of these at- 
tempts, that of Keil, which insists that we ‘‘must 
regard the third year of Jehoiakim, in Dan. i. 1, as 
the terminus a quo of Nebuchadnezzar’s coming, 
z. é., must understand that statement to mean that 
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Nebuchadnezzar began the expedition against Ju- 
dah in that year; that Necho was defeated at Car- 
chemish in the beginning of Jehoiakim’s fourth 
year, and that, in consequence of this victory, Je- 
rusalem wastaken and Jehoiakim was made tribu- 
tury in the same year,” is unsatisfactory especially 
in view of Jerem. xxxvi. 9. There is scarcely any 
escape remaining except to assume that Daniel 
reckoned from some other point of time which we 
cannot now specify. It is not admissible to give 
his one statement the preference over the numer- 
ous chronological statements of Jeremiah, since 
these are consistent with one another, and with the 
historical connection, and are, moreover, as will be 
shown below in the review of the chronology of 
this period, in perfect harmony ‘with all the other 
chronological data both in Jeremiah and in the 
Book of Kings, while the statement in Daniel, if it 
is taken as fixed and correct, introduces confusion. 
[See the Supplement. Note below.] 

Ver. 2. And the Lord sent against him 
bands, &c. It is not stated what impelled Jehoi- 
akim after three years to try to throw off the yoke 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Perhaps his courage rose 
again when Nebuchadnezzar had withdrawn and 
was fully occupied in other parts of his immense 


kingdom. Perhaps also he hoped for aid from 
Egypt. Before Nebuchadnezzar himself could 


Syn, 


chap. xxv. 1, not an organized army) devasted the 
country, though they could not take the capital. 
“All the nationalities here mentioned had no 
doubt been obliged to recognize Nebuchadnezzar’s 

supremacy, and they gratified their own hate 
against Judah at the same time that they served 


The } in spasm does 
not refer to Jehoiakim (Luther: 


come, “bands” (Q’7}73 in distinction from 


his purposes” (Thenius). 


dass ste thn wm- 


bréchten [that they miglit put him to death] ), but 
to “Judah” which immediately precedes. This 


is evident from ver. 3. On vers. 2-4 Starke ob- 
serves: “It is expressly said: ‘The Lord sent,’ 
and again: ‘According to the word of the Lord,’ 
and in ver, 3 again: ‘Surely at the commandment 
of the Lord came this’ (¢. ¢., it came to pass only 
because the Lord had commanded it), and again in 
_ver. 4: ‘The Lord would not pardon,’ in order that 
in all this the hand of God might appear and: be 
recognized, and that men might not think that 
these judgments came upon Judah by accident, or 
merely on account of the physical strength of the 
Babylonians.” The author means to say that the 
judgments which had long been threatened and 
predicted by the prophets (Isaiah, Micah, Huldah, 
Habakkuk, Jeremiah) now began. The invasion 
of all these bands on every side was the presage 
of the downfall of the kingdom, for from this time 
on came one misfortune after the other, and the 
kingdom and nation none on steadily towards 
their downfall.—Ver. 3. Only at the command- 
ment of the Lord, 7. e., it came only for the rea- 


son that God had so willed it. Instead of ‘p-by 
Ewald and Thenius desire to read px-by as in 


ver. 20, 7. e., because of the wrath of God. The 
Sept. have: ‘haw Fuuoe kvpiov Hv ext Tov 'loidav; 
the Vulg. has: per verbum. The change in the 
text is not necessary. For the sins of Manasseh, 
see notes on chap. xxi. The sin of Manasseh was 
far greater and heavier than that of Jeroboam. 





Judah gave itself up to this sin so entirely that 
not only were all the warnings and exhortations of 
the prophets ineffectual, but also the stern meas- 
ures of Josiah could not effect anything in opposi- 
tion; on the contrary, as we see from the words 
of Jeremiah, after his death this sin once more 
permeated tlie national life. The sins of Manas 
seh were not, therefore, avenged upon the people, 
but, because they persisted in them, they. fell 
under the judgments of God. [That is, the nation 
was not punished under Jehoiakim for sins which 
Manasseh and his contemporaries had committed. 
The “sins of Manasseh ” had become a designation 
for a certain class of offences, and a particular 
form of public and social depravity, which was in- 
troduced by Manasseh, but of which generation 
after generation continued to be guilty.—W. G.S.] 
Keil is mistaken when he thus states the connec- 
tion between ver. 1 and ver. 2, and the following 
verses: “After God had given the nation into 
subjection to the Babylonian supremacy, as a 
punishment for its sins, every revolt against that 
power was a revolt against Him.”—In ver. 5 we 
find the last reference to the Book of the Chron- 
icles of the kings of Judah. The history of 
Jehoiakim therefore seems to have formed the con- 
clusion to this book. 

Ver. 6. So Jehoiakim slept with his fathers. 
The details which are given elsewhere in mention- 
ing the death of a king, as to his burial and the 
place of his sepulture, are here wanting, certainly 
not through accident or error. Jeremiah says of 
Jehoiakim, chap. xxii. 19: He shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth 
beyond the gates of Jérusalem,” and, chap. xxxvi, 
30: ‘‘He shall have none to sit upon the throne 
of David, and his dead body shall be east out in 
the day to the heat and in the night to the frost.” 
As the statement that he “ slept with his fathers” 
means neither more nor less than that he came to 
death, this text does not exclude or deny the ful- 
filment of the propheey; nor can the statement 
which is interpolated in the Sept.: Kai Exouuyon 
"Twanelu pera TOV marepoy | gavrot, Kal éradn év 
yavolav pera Tov Tarépwv éavtod, for’ which there 
are no corresponding words in the Hebrew, avail, 
as Thenius believes, to prove the non-fullilment 
of the propheey. On the contrary, Ewald infers 
from the prophecy, which, however, he says “ was 
written, in its present form, after the event,” that 
the following is the circumstantial story of Jehoi- 
akim’s death: ‘‘Probably he had complied with a 
treacherous invitation of the enemy to visit his 
camp, for the purpose of making a treaty, and as 
soon as he came out he was taken prisoner in the 
very sight of his own capital. But as he resisted 
with rage and violence, he was borne away by 
force, and shamefully put to death. Even an 
honorable burial, for which his family no doubt 
entreated, was harshly refused.” This represen- 
tation of the incident goes beyond the prophecy 
even, and builds history upon it. Winer supposes 
that Jehoiakim’s body was thrown out after, and 
in consequence of, the capture of the city in the 
reign of Jehoiachin (ver. 10), ‘on which occasion 
either the enemy, or perhaps the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem themselves, showed their rage against 
the hated king,” but, according to Jeremiah, he 
met with no burial at all. We therefore limit our- 
selves to the assumption, which is also made by 
Keil, “ that he perished in a battle with some one 
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of the irregular marauding bands mentioned 
above, and was not buried.”—Ver. 7. And the 
king of Egypt came not again any more, 
&e. This remark is here inserted in order to show 
under what circumstances Jehoiachin succeeded 
his father (ver. 6), and how it came that he only 
reigned for so short a time (ver. 8). Necho had 
retired finally from Asia after such losses that he 
could not venture again to meet his victorious 
enemy, therefore Judah could expect no more 
support from him. Much less conld it attempt 
alone to resist the conqueror from whom it had 
revolted. The river of Egypt is not the Nile, 
but the stream now known as A7ish, which forms 
the southern boundary of Palestine (1 Kings viii. 
65; Isai. xxvii. 12). 

Ver. 8. Jehoiachin was eighteen years old, 


&e. The form of the name 3‘) which occurs 


here and in Chronicles (II. xxxvi. 8, 9), is the full 

and original form. The signification is ‘‘ He-whom- 

Jehovah-confirms.” In HKzek. i. 2 we find pay; 
av, 


m Jer. xxvii. 20; xxviii, 4: 37993"; and in Jer. 
xxii. 24, 28: 37°23 , which last is probably a pop- 


ular abbreviation of the name. Instead of cigh- 
teen years the chronicler gives eight years, evi- 
dently through an omission of '=10. The grounds 
adduced by Hitzig (note on Jer. xxii. 28) in favor 
of eight are swept away by ver 15 of this chapter, 
where the king’s ‘‘ wives” are mentioned. There is 
no reason to cast suspicion upon the more accurate 
statement of the chronicler: “three months and 
ten days,” as Thenius does. Elnathan belonged 
to the ony at the court of Jehoiakim, Jerem. 


Xxvi. 22; xxxvi. 12, 25.—Ver. 10. At that time, 
&e. The chronicler says instead: ‘When the 
year was expired” [more correctly it would read: 
“ At the turning-point of the year,” @. e., either the 
spring equinox, or the beginning of the Jewish 
year, both of which came at nearly the same time ; 
the time at which military movements were com- 
menced], @. e., in the spring, not “late in the sum- 
mer or in the autumn” (Thenius). Nehuchadnez- 


zar sent out his generals (Q’72}), in the first 


place, with the, army to besiege the city. After- 
wards he came himself, in order to be present at 
the capture (see notes on ver. 2).—And Jehoi- 
achin, king of Judah, went out, &c., ver. 12. 
Ny), as in chap. xviii. 31, is the ordinary expres- 


sion for besieged who go out to surrender to the 
besiegers (1 Sam. xi. 3; Jerem. xxi. 9; xxxviili. 
17). Jehoiachin perceived that the city would not 
be able to hold out very long, and therefore deter- 
mined to surrender, in the hope of meeting with 
grace from Nebuchadnezzar, and of being allowed 
to keep his kingdom, though as a vassal. He 
therefore went out with his mother as the Gebirah 
(1 Kings xy. 13), and with his ministers and offi- 
cers, but his hopes were all disappointed. Nebu- 
chadnezzar distrusted him, not without reason, and 
he desired to punish the father in the son: np, 


he seized him, not ‘the received him graciously” 
(Luther and the Calo. Bib.), for, if the latter were 
the meaning, he would have restored him as a 
vassal, but he dethroned him and took him into 
exile. The eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
became king in the fourth year of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
xxy. 1), fell in the year after the eleven-year reign 





of Jehoiakim had closed. On Jerem. lii. 28 sg. 
see below. | 

Ver. 13. And he carried out thence, &c., 
that is, from the city which he had entered after 
seizing the king and his chief men. In the first 
place he took all there was in the treasuries of the 
temple and the royal palace, and then he took the 
utensils of the temple. The meaning of yxpn is 


not altogether clear. ‘To tear off the gold sur- 
face” (Keil) is a meaning which is not applicable 
to ‘all the vessels,” for many of these were en- 
tirely of gold, as, for instance, the candlesticks, and 
such, we may be sure, he did not leave behind. 
The Sept. have ovvéxowe, the Vulg. concidit or con- 
fregit (chap. xviii. 16), hence Thenius renders it: 
“to crush iuto shapeless masses,” but, if this had 
been done, Cyrus would not have been able to give 
these articles back again to the Jews, as it is 
stated in Hz. i. 7-11 that he did do. We must 
understand it to mean, to tear away violently, avelin 
(Winer), for the most of these articles were no 


doubt fastened to the floor of the temple. San 


does not mean the temple as a whole, but the 
sanctuary, the “ dwelling,” all the articles in which 
were of gold. Nebuchadnezzar did not take away 
the brazen vessels from the forecourt until he de- 
stroyed Jerusalem (chap. xxv. 13 sq.).—As the 
Lord had said, chap. xx. 17; ¢f. Jerem. xv. 13; 
xvii. 3.—Ver. 14. And he carried away captive 
all Jerusalem. He left only the poorest and 
humblest of the population, because nothing was 
to be feared from them (see Jerem. xxxix. 10: 
“the poor of the people which had nothing”). 
Ver. 14 states in general, and in round numbers, 
what persons were taken into exile. There were 
two classes: first, the DY, the chiefs [E. V. 


“princes ”], not the military chiefs, but the chief 
men of rank, the nobles, and the Sinn “Waa, 


a. e., the mighty men of wealth. the rich (chap. xv. 
20); and second, wy nM, the artisfns, the workers 


either in brass, or iron, or wood (Isai. xliv. 12, 
13; Gen, iv. 22; 1 Kings vii. 14), and 73DIOn, 


z. e., not “common laborers who broke stone and 
carried burdens” (Hitzig on Jerem. xxiv. 1), but, 
literally, one who shuts in, encloses, or locks wp, from 
330, to close, or shut up, and so, according tc 
Mwald: ‘‘ persons who are skilled in siege opera- 
tions (from 4307 , to invest-or enclose, cf. Jerem. 
xiii, 19),” but we prefer to understand by it lock- 
smiths, inasmuch as these also made weapons (L 
Sam. xiii. 19). When these persons were taken 
away into captivity the rest were deprived of the 
power to revolt or to make war. There were in 
all ten thousand of the exiles. Vers. 15 and 16 
are not a mere repetition of ver. 14; they particu 
larize what ver. 14 ‘stated in general. The king 


and his court are mentioned first, then the das 
yun (keri, yy), that is, the mighty men of the 
land, who are included in the ony in ver. 14, 
then the Onn ‘WIN , who are there called NaI 
Snr . There were seven thousand of the rich 
and noble, and one thousand of the two classes of 
artisans. b5n in ver. 16 (not $5)) ‘“ gathers im 
one all who have been mentioned, and it is ther 
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specified in regard to them that they were all men 
in the prime of life, and that they were familiar 
with the use of weapons” (Thenius). We see 
from Jerem. xxix. that there were also priests and 
prophets among them, and according to Josephus, 
(Antig. x. 6, 3) especially 6 mpodyrn¢g “LeCexindog 
maic wy, Cf. Wzek. i. 1-3. Ver. 17. Mattaniah 
was, according to 1 Chron. iii. 15, the third son of 
Josiah, so that he was the uncle of the exiled king 
Jehoiachin (Jerem. xxxvii. 1). YON, 2 Chron. 


xxxvi. 10, must not, therefore, be translated: “his 
brother,” but: “his cousin,” or, ‘his relasive,” a 
sense in which it frequently occurs. (Sept. adeAgov 
Tov matpoc avrov). On the change of name see 
notes on chap. xxiii. 34. Nebnehadnezzar did not 
choose the name, he only approved of the new 
name chosen by the king, as Necho had done in 
the case of Jehoiakim. }F) ; gift, is changed to 


PIN, Justice, righteousness, so that the name means: 


‘“‘the righteousness of Jehovah,” that is, ‘‘ he by 
whom Jehovah executes justice.” It is hardly 
probable that the king meant by this name to 
identify himself with PW mim promised by 


Jeremiah (xxiii. 6), as Hengstenberg and Von 
Gerlach think; it is much more likely that the 
prophet took occasion from the king’s name, with 
which his character did not at all correspond, to 
promise that one should come to whom alone this 
name might justly be applied.—Nebuchadnezzar 
showed himself merciful. in that he put another 
member of the native dynasty on the throne, and 
did not appoint a stranger and foreigner as vice- 
roy. 
Sate! 18. Zedekiah was twenty and one 
years old. Of the passage from this verse on-to 
the end of the book, Jerem. lii. 1-34 is a duplicate, 
almost word for word. The only differences are 
that Jerem. lacks 2 Kings xxv. 22-26, and 2 Kings 
lacks Jerem. lii. 28-30. It follows that neither one 
is borrowed from the other. Moreover there are 
also a few other slight differences, as, for instance, 
2 Kings xxv. 16, 17 compared with Jerem. li. 20- 
23. It is certain that the fifty-second chapter of 
Jeremiah is an appendix to the discourses of that 
prophet, and that it does not come from his hand, 
for it is impossible that he should have survived 
the liberation of Jehoiachin (ver. 31). (See the 
Introd. § 1.) Although it is not true that the text 
in Kings is “ thoroughly corrupt” (Hitzig), yet that 
in Jerem. is, on the whole, to be preferred, and is 
therefore the more original. On the other hand, 
that of Kings has some peculiar excellences, as, for 
instance, xxv. 6, 7, 11, 17 compared with Jerem. lii. 
9, 10, 15, 20. We are driven to a conclusion simi- 
lar to that which we reached in regard to the his- 
tory of Hezekiah (see p. 201), and which is adopted 
also by Keil and Thenius, that both narratives 
were borrowed from one source which is now lost. 
—The mother of Zedekiah was also, according to 
chap. xxiii. 31, the mother of Jehoahaz; he was, 
therefore, the full brother of the latter, and the 
step-brother of Jehoiakim (xxiii. 36). On ver. 20 
see notes on xxiv. 3. The author means to say 
that, as this king and the people persisted in their 
evil ways, the judgment which had long been 
threatened was executed in thisreign. The special 
occasion of it was his revolt from Nebuchadnezzar 
who had put him upon the throne, and, according 
to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13 and Hzek. xvii. 13, had taken 





an oath of fidelity from him. The year of this re- 
volt cannot be aecurately determined. At the 
commencement of his reign he sent an embassy to 
Babylon, as it seems, in order to bring about the 
release of the captives who had been carried away 
under Jehoiachin (Jerem. xxix. 3 sq.). In his fourth 
year he himself went thither with Seraiah, proba- 
bly with the same intention, but in vain (Jerem. li. 
59). Then came ambassadors from the neighboring 
peoples who wanted to unite with Zedekiah in a 
common effort to cast off the Babylonian yoke 
(Jerem. xxvii. 3). False prophets encouraged him 
to agree to this (Jerem. xxviii.). This led him to 
send to Egypt “that they might give him horses 
and much people” (Ezek. xvii. 15). As the Chal- 
dean army was before Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s 
ninth year, the revolt must have taken place, at 
the latest, in his eighth year, but it probably took 
place in his seventh, or perhaps even earlier. 
Chap. xxv. 1. And it came to pass in the 
ninth year, &c. These dates can be given thus 
accurately to the month and the day, because the 
Jews were accustomed during the exile to fast on 
the anniversary of these days of disaster (Zach. vii. 
3, 5; viii. 19). It is evident from ver. 6 that Nebu- 
chadnezzar did not come to Jerusalem himself, but 
remained at Riblah (chap. xxiii. 33), and sent his 
army from thence against Jerusalem. According 
to Jerem, xxxiy. 7 they also besieged Lachish and 
Azekah, the only two strongholds remaining. The 
word py} cannot mean a “wall” (De Wette), for it 


stands in contrast with nob as something differ- 


ent (Ezek. iv. 2; xvii. 17; xxi. 27). It is ordimari- 
ly derived from py speculari, to observe, to watch, 
and is understood to mean a “ watch-tower,” or, 
collectively, ‘‘ watch-towers” (Havernick on Wzek. 


iv. 2; Gesenius, Keil), but 399, which does not 
ae 


refer to observation but to an encircling on all 
sides, does not fit this meaning. The Sept. trans- 
late it in Hzek. iv. 2, by meouayov, a bulwark, a 
rampart, in Ezek. xvii. 17; xxi. 27 by PeAdoraoze, 
a machine for throwing missiles, and this place they 
translate : wegepKoddunoev Ex’ avtiy Teivoc KiKAw: the 
Vulg. has munitiones. Witzig understands by it 
“lines of cirenmyallation,” and Thenius ‘the outer- 
most of the siege lines, built only of palisades, and 
intended to prevent the introduction of supplies,” 
&e., but this last cannot be so accurately determin- 
ed. We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
the less definite meaning, ‘ bulwark,” or, “ siege- 
work.” Vatablus: Machinam bellicam, qualisqualis 
fueritt—Ver. 2. Unto the eleventh year, kc. 
The siege lasted in all one year five months and 
twenty-seven days, for the city was very strongly 
fortified (2 Chron. xxxii, 5; xxxiii. 14). This is 
conclusive against the assumption that a capture 
of the city is implied in xxiv. 1 sg. According to 
Jerem. xxxvii. 5, 11, the besieging army, or at least 
a part of it, raised the siege and marched against 
the Egyptian army which was coming to the help 
of the Jews. It would thus appear that the siege 
was interrupted for a time.—Jeremiah gives the 
date in ver. 3 more accurately (see Jerem. xxxix. 
2, and lii. 6); “In the fourth month, on the ninth 


[day] of the month.” The first words wat wana 


have been omitted by some accident in the version 
in Kings, and they must be supplied. How severe 
the famine was, and what horrors came to pass aa 
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a consequenze of it, may be seen from Lament. ii. 
11, 12, 19; iv. 3-10 (Kzek. v. 10; Baruch ii. 3). 
See also Jerem. xxxvii. 21. The famine did not 
begin on the ninth of the fourth month, but had 
become so severe at that time that the people were 
no longer capable of making a strong resistance ; 
so on that day the enemy wasable to storm the city. 

Ver. 4. And a breach was made in the city. 
This breach was on the north side, for, according 
to Jerem. xxxix. 3, the leaders of the Chaldean 
army, when they came in, halted and seated tlem- 
selves in “the middle gate,” that is, in the gate 
which was in the wall between the upper, southern 
city (Ziou), and the lower northern city, and which 
led from one of these into the other. When the 
king learned of this he took to flight with his war- 
riors by night. In the text before us not only is 
t bcoae king of Judah” (Jerem. xxxix. 4) 
omitted after VyO, but also the predicate m2 


INS (Jerem. xxxix. 4; lil. 7) is omitted after “men 


of war.” All the old versions supply at least one 
of these words. They fled towards the south, be- 
cause the enemy had penetrated by the north side, 
and there was no hope of escaping that way, but 
even on this side they had to fight their way 
through, for the Chaldeans had invested the entire 
city (2°25). The attempt derived its only hope of 


suecess from the darkness, and from the greater 
weakuess of the besieging force on the south side. 
—By the way of the gate between, &c. This 
gate, called the gate of the fountain (Nehem. iii. 
15), was at the southern end of the ravine between 
Ophel and Zion, the*Tyropoion. At this point, in- 
asmuch as it was the site of the pool of Siloam aud 
there were cisterns to be protected, and inasmuch 
also as the formation of the ground made it a con- 
venient place for the enemy to attack (Thenius), 
two walls had been built, between which was this 
gate (Sept.: dddv rbAne Tic ava pécov Tv TELyor, 
and in Jerem. lii. 7: avd pécov Tod Tetyoue Kal Tov 
Tooreyicpatoc). This double wall is also mention- 
ed in Isai. xxii. 11. The way of the gate is the 
way through that gate out of the city. It is not 
quite certain whether the king’s garden was inside 
or outside of this double wall; Thenius assumes 
that it was outside (see Map of Jerusalem Before 
the Ixile, appended to his commentary). It is 
said in Izek. xii. 12: “The prince . . . shall bear 
upon ee shoulder in the twilight, and shall go 
forth ; they shall dig through the wall (9)pa) to 


earry [him] out thereby.” Here 4p cannot be un- 


derstood to refer to either of those walls, for he 
went through the gate; moreover it would have 
been impossible to break through such a wall in 
the night. 
that wall which the enemy had built all around the 
eity (ver. 1), and which it was necessary to break 
through. The fugitives then took the way to the 
plain (Faq), that is, to the plains or meadows 


through which the Jordan flows, and which were 
called the plain (Josh. xi. 2; xii. 3; 2 Sam. ii. 29; 
iv. 7). Their intention was to eross the Jordan 
and escape, but they were overtaken near Jericho, 
six a journey from Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. So they took the king, &c. On Riblah 
seo bane on chap. xxiii. 33.‘ Nebuchadnezzar 
was not present at the storming of Jerusalem 
(Jerem. xxxix. 3), he awaited the result in his 


We must therefore understand it of 








camp” (Thenius). Instead of the plurals maT 


and sony in ver. 7, we find in Jerem, xxxix. 5 


and lii. 9 ‘hie singular with Nebuchadnezzar as the 
subject. Although the latter may be the more 
original reading, the sense is the same in either 
case, for Nebuchadnezzar certainly did not put 
Zedekiah’s sons to death with his own hand; he 
appointed a tribunal which judged and. executed 


them. Instead of the singular DEW) Jeremiah 


has, in the places quoted and elsewhere, the plural, 
DALI. With 425 it means, to deal with and dee 


cide a question of law. This trial cannot have oecu- 
pied much time, for it was a matter of common 
notoriety that Zedekiah had broken his oath of al- 
legiance and revolted. The sons of Zedekiah, not 
all his children, had fled with him. They also 
were regarded as rebels and put to death, in order 
to put an end to the dynasty. His daughters were 
taken away as captives according to Jerem. xli. 20. 
As for Zedekiah himself, he was to suffer a painful 
punishment as long as he lived. His eyes were 
put out. This form of punishment was used by 
the Chaldeans and ancient Persians (Herod. vii. 
18). Princes are still disabled in this way in Per- 
sia when it is desired to deprive them of any pros- 
pect of the throne. ‘ A rod of silver (or of brass), 
heated glowing hot, is passed over the open eye” 
(Winer, 7.- W.-B. II. s. 15). The Vulg. has oculos 
ejus effodit, and on Jerem. lii. 11: oculos eruit. Tt 
was also a customary mode of punishment in the 
Orient to pierce out the eyes (Ctes. Pers. 5). ‘* Plate 
No. 18 in Botta (Monwm. de Nin.) represents a king 
who is in the act of piercing out with a lance the. 
eyes of a captive of no ordinary rank who kneels 
before him” (Thenius). See Cassel on Judges xvi, 
21. However the act of piercing out the eyes is 


not generally expressed by 73), but by Ay; 


Judges xvi. 21; 1 Sam. xi. 2; Numb, xvi. 144— 
With fetters of brass, and double fetters at that, 
Ont wind - 
and ‘brought to Babylon. 
words follow: “‘ And put him in prison till the day 
of his death.” The Sept. have: ei¢ ouciav phAwvoc, 
evidently having in mind Judges xvi. 21. The 
author of the Book of Kings may have thonght 
that this statement was unnecessary, since every 
person who was in chains was put in the prison ag 
a matter of course. According to Jerem. xxxix, 
6, and lii. 10, * All the nobles of Judah” were put 
to death with the sons of Zedekiah, that is, those 
who had fled with him. There is no reason to re- 
gard this.as a false feature of the story borrowed 
from 2 Kings xxv. 21, as Thenius does, 
[SupPLEMENTARY NOTE on contemporaneous his- 
tory. Inthe note on p. 247 we brought our notice 
of contemporaneous history down to the year 640, 
the year in which Josiah ascended the throne. The 
commotion of the next sixty years, during which 
Assyria ceased to be a nation, Egypt was humbled, 
and the Median and Babylonian empires advanced 
to the first place, amounted to an historical cata- 
clysm. In the Bible we have references to these 
movements only when, and in so far as, they af- 
fected the fortunes of the Jewish people. This 
they did in the most important manner, and, in 


He was doubly fettered hand and foot, 
In Jerem. lii. 11 the 
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order to understand the influence of the neighbor- 
ing nations on Judah at this time, it is necessary 
to have a compreheusive, if not exhaustive, knowl- 
edge of the historical movements which were in 
progress in Asia. 

It should be distinctly understood that the his- 
tory of the period now before us is very obscure. 
We have no historical inscriptions to guide us, and 
are thrown upon the authority of literary remains 
which are imperfect and inconsistent. Our chief 
authorities, Rawlinson aud Lenormant (Sir H. Raw- 
linson and Oppert) differ very materially. It is 
therefore to be understood that. what is here given 
is only conjectural and provisional. 

The great question in dispute, on which the 
adjustment of the fragments of information which 
we possess into a smooth narrative depends, is as 
to the year in which Nineveh was taken, whether 
it was in 625 (Rawlinson), or in 606 (Lenormant). 
The weight of authority is in favor of the latter, 
though it is open to serious historical objections. 
It is, at present, impossible to bring this question 
to a final decision. ‘ 

In 640 Asshur-edil-ilani (L.), or, Asshur-emid- 
ilin (R.) was on the throne of Assyria. His reign 
ended about 626-5. Rawlinson, putting the fall 
of Nineveh at this date, identities this king with the 
Saracus, or Assaracus, of Abydenus. Lenormant, 
putting the fall of Nineveh in 606, supposes that 
Saracus was another and the last king, who reigned 
from 625 to 606. The last king was far inferior to 
his ancestors. Under him the empire was unable 
to meet the attacks which fell upon it. 

The Medes, whose first attack on Assyria, under 
Phraortes, we mentioned above (p. 247), were a 
hardy mountain people who now arose into pro- 
minence. Cyaxares, the successor of Phraortes, 
made elaborate preparations to renew the attempts 
at conquest towards the west. He was ready for 
the attack (Rawl.), or made it (Lenor.), either alone 
.(R.) or in conjunction with the Chaldeans, under 
Nabopolassar (L.), either in 634 (R.) or in 625 (L.). 
This attack was interrupted by the appearance of 
new actors on the scene. A horde of barbarians 
from the north, Scythia, poured down upon the 
nations inthe Huphrates valley. They were of the 
same origin as the Goths, Huns, Avari, and Van- 
dals, who appeared in Kurope early in the Christian 
era, and their behavior, whithersoever they came, 
was the same as that of the barbarians who entered 
Europe. They poured over Media, Assyria, and 
Babylonia, and spread westward into Syria and 
Palestine. On the borders of Hgypt they found 
Psammetichus besieging Ashdod. He persuaded 
‘them by gifts to turn back, and thus checked their 
advance in this direction. Herodotus says that 
their sway lasted for nineteen years. ‘It is difficult 
to tell what this means, for in some countries, Media 
for instance, the natives overcame them sooner than 
in others. They were not able to found any per- 
manent authority in any country. They perished 
by luxury and vice, were slain, or employed as 
mercenaries. Jeremiah refers to them in chap. vi. 
22 sg.; vill. 16; ix. 10; v. 15, and, ini the’ 50th 
chap., where he foretells the destruction of Baby- 
lon, the Scythian invasion furnishes the colors of 
the picture in which he describes it. Rawlinson 
puts their invasion in 632; Lenormant in 625. 
Rawlinson supposes, that after the Scythian inva- 
sion had subsided, the Medes renewed the attack 
on Nineveh, and secured the alliance of Nabopo- 
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lassar, in 625, when Nineveh was taken and de. 
stroyed. 5 

In 610 Psammetichus died, and Necho suc: 
ceeded on the throne of Egypt. Necho reigned 
from 610 to 595. He was young and ambitious, 
and he planned an expedition into Asia, no doubt, 
if Assyria had already fallen, with the intention of 
winning the western provinces for himself. He 
marched through Philistia and Samaria. Here Jo- 
siah of Judah marched out to meet him (chap. xxiii, 
29). We do not need to seek far for a reason for 
Josiah’s action. It may have been inspired, as ig 
generally supposed, by a desire to manifest fidelity 
to his suzerain, Babylon (R.), but it is a more sim- 
ple explanation to notice that, under the existing 
weakness of Assyria, Josiah had been able to ex- 
ercise sovereignty over some portion of Samaria 
(chap. xxiii. 15 sqg.). If the Babylonians were al-~ 
ready the supreme power, they had not interfered 
with this. 1f Heypt conquered Samaria, it was at 
anend. Josiah, therefore, had a very natural and 
simple interest in opposing the Egyptian invasion. 
If Necho intended at this time to measure hig 
strength with the Babylonians, he certainly desisted 
from that project. The words in 2 Chron. xxxy. 
21 throw no light on the party he intended to at- 
tack. There is ground here for believing that Nin- 
eveh had not yet fallen, and that the Babylonians 
had not yet displayed their power. Necho saw in 
the feebleness of Assyria an opportunity to conquer 
its western provinces, and the force which he had 
was probably only such an one as he considered 
necessary for this purpose. Josiah was not, there- 
fore, as rash as we might at first suppose (cf 
Kwald III. 762—3d ed. He seems to think, how- 
ever, that Necho may have taken Carchemish at 
this time, ¢f. ss. 782-3). However, the Jewish king 
was killed in the battle, and his second son Jelhio- 
ahaz was made king. Necho pursued his course 
of conquest with success for three months. On 
his return, he regarded Judah also, by virtue of his 
victory at Megiddo, as a conquered province, al- 
though he had declared at the outset that he had 
no hostile design against that country (2 Chron. 
xxxy. 21). He refused to ratify the election of 
Jehoahaz, but took him (probably sent a detach- 
ment to bring him) from Jerusalem to the camp at 
Riblah (chap. xxiii. 33), where he put him in chains, 
and carried him captive to Egypt. He made Judah 
tributary. Jeremiah (xxii. 10) calls Jehoahaz more 
worthy of pity in his eaptivity than his father in his 
death, and Ewald, with good reason, interprets the 
parable (lizek. xix., especially vers. 2-4) of Jehoia- 
kim. Necho put the elder brother Eliakim on the 
throne, changing his name to Jehoiakim (chap. 
xxiii. 34). This was in 609 or 608. Necho at this 
time took Gaza (Jerem, xlvii. 1), and remained 
sovereign over the western provinces for two or 
three years. 

We come now to the year 606 in which Nineveh 
was taken according to Oppert, Lenormant, Hwald, 
and others. The historical features of this event, 
aside from the question of its date, are as follows. 
The king of Assyria sent to Babylon, as satrap, a 
general named Nabopolassar (Nebo-protects-my- 
son), probably an Assyrian. It is certain that, 
when the final attack was made, it was twofold, ~ 
both from Media and from the south. Nabopo- 
lassar and Cyaxares formed an allianee which wag 
cemented by. the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar, son 
of Nabopolassar, with Amyitis, daughter of Cyax- 
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ares. Rawlinson’s idea is that Nabopolassar was 
charged with the defence against the attack from 
the south, but turned traitor. This supposition is 
necessary since he does not think that the Chal- 
deans participated in the first attack. Lenormant 
supposes that Nabopolassar was sent to Babylon 
as satrap, that he matured plans of revolt, that he 
joined in the first attack, and that he employed the 
interval of nineteen years in establishing his inde- 
pendence. He also thinks that Nabopolassar was, 
in 607, an old and broken man, that he associated 
his son Nebuchadnezzar with himself on the throne 
in that year, and that, therefore, the capture of 
Nineveh is really to be reckoned among the ex- 
ploits of that prince. He supposes that certain 
chronological discrepancies are to be accounted for 
by the fact that Nebuchadnezzar became joint ruler 
in 607, so that two starting-points for his reign 
were confused. (See chap. xxv. 8, and Jerem. li. 
28-30.) The attack of the confederated Medes and 
Chaldeans was successful, and Saracus perished 
with his court and treasures in the downfall of the 
city. 

Nebuchadnezzar now becomes the chief figure 
in the drama. He was a prince of extraordinary 
talents and energy, and he consolidated, if we may 
not say that he actually established, the Babylo- 
nian monarchy. Having destroyed Nineveh, his 
next task was to recoyer that portion of his new 
conquest which the Egyptians had held in posses- 
sion for two or three years. In 605, the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (Jerem. xlvi. 2), he met Necho, 
who came out to defend his possessions, at Car- 
chemish, on the Euphrates, and totally defeated 
him. He pursued the Egyptians to the border of 
Egypt (chap. xxiv. 7), and no doubt intended to 
push on into that country, when news came to him 
(604) that his father was dead. He hastened to 
Babylon with a small escort through the nearer, 
but more dangerous, way of the desert. He met 
with no opposition in ascending the throne, in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim of Judah (Jerem. xxv. 1). 

In the haste of these movements, Judah had re- 
mained secure in its mountains. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army marched to Kgypt in twocolumns, one through 
Philistia and one through Perea (Lenormant). But 
Nebuchadnezzar soon returned to Palestine and 
Pheenicia to complete the work of conquest. In 602 
or 601 he made Jehoiakim tributary (chap. xxiv. 1) 
and took away certain hostages or captives. In 
599 or 598 Jehoiakim planned a revolt (chap. xxiv. 
1), relying on help from Egypt. “Rawlinson thinks 
that the embassy mentioned in Jer. xxvi. 22 had 
for its object to form this alliance, and that the 
matter of Urijah was only a pretext. Nebuchad- 
nezzar first incited the neighboring nations against 
him (chap. xxiv. 2), and then himself marched into 
Judah. Jehoiakim died at this time, and Jehoi- 
achin, his son, sueceeded (chap. xxiv. 8). He was 
not able to resist the Chaldeans, and surrendered 
at discretion (chap. xxiv. 12). He was taken away 
prisoner, with 10,000 other captives (chap. xxiv. 13 
and 14), the most energetic and independent por- 
tion of the people. The city and temple were 
plundered, and Mattaniah, the youngest son of Jo- 
siah, was put upon the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, 
under the name of Zedekiah (xxiy. 17). 

Lenormant justly says of Zedekiah that he was 
only a Babylonian satrap. A strong party urged 
him continually to revolt, but Jeremiah counselled 
patience and submission. In 595 the princes of 


the neighboring countries met at Jerusalem (Jerem. 
xxvii. 3) to plan a concerted revolt, but Zedekiah 
was persuaded by Jeremiah to renounce this plan 
(Jerem. xxvii.). He went to Babylon (in his fourtk 
year, 594) to counteract suspicions of his fidelity 
which had been aroused (Jer. li. 59). However, 
he again cherished similar plans, and entered inte 
negotiations with Uaprahet (Uaphris, Apries, 
Hophra) of Egypt. The Chaldeans again invaded 
Judah in 590. ‘The siege of Jerusalem began early 
in January, 589 (Lenorm.). During this siege the 
serfs were maifumitted, that they might help in the 
defence (Jerem, xxxiv.). The Egyptians advanced 
to the relief of Jerusalem, the Chaldeans turned to 
meet the attack, and the hopes of the Jews revived 
so far that the freedmen were ouce more enslaved. 
This diversion, however, produced no effect. Itis 
uncertain whether a battle was really fought and 
lost by the Kgyptians (Josephus, Antig. X. vii. 3), 
or whether they retreated without fighting at all. 
In 588 a breach was made and the Chaldeans en- 
tered the city (xxv. 3 and 4). -Zedekiah fled (xxv. 
4), hoping to break through the investing lines, but 
he was captured and taken to Riblah (xxy. 6), 
where Nebuchadnezzar was encamped. His sons 
were slain before his eyes. He was then blinded 
and taken captive to Babylon. One month later 
(xxv. 8, cf xxv. 3) Nebuzaradan was deputed 
to carry out the systematic destruction of Je- 
rusalem, and deportation of the most influential 
| of its population. This he did thoroughly, though 
not without some slight leniency (chap. xxv. 12- 
22). However, the fanaticism of Ishmael and his 
party destroyed the last hope of maintaining the 
Jewish nationality, even in the pitiful form in which 
the Chaldeans had yet spared it (xxv. 25), The 
history of Judah, from this time on, is merged in 
that of the great world-monarchies.—W. G. 8.] 


HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


*1. The author treats very curtly the history of 
the last four kings of Judah. In Chronicles we find a 
still more abbreviated account. He passes hastily 
over this part of the history of Judah, just as he 
did over the similar part of the history of Israel 
(see p. 162 sq.), for it is the twenty-three years of 
the ‘‘death-agony of the nation” (Ewald). Josiah 
was the last genuine theocratic king. With his 
death begins the end of the kingdom; the history 
of his four successors, three of whom were his sons 
and one his grandson, is nothing more than the 
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story of this end. The author tells no more in re- 
gard to them than appears to him from his theo- 
cratic and pragmatic standpoint to be absolutely 
necessary. So he tells first what the attitude of 
each was towards Jehovah, that is, toward the co- 
venant or the Mosaic law, and then so much of 
their history as pertains to the downfall of the 
kingdom, which was approaching step by step. We 
therefore learn rather what happened to them ac- 
cording to the counsel of God than what they them- 
selves did. Essential additions to the history are 
contributed by Jeremiah, especially by the histor- 
ical portions, but also by the prophetical discourses, 
though it is not always easy to determine which 
reign these latter belong to, nor what events they 
refer to. It is very remarkable that this great 
prophet, who certainly was an important personage 
during these last four reigns, and who is one of the 
most remarkable individuals mentioned in the Old 
Testament, is not mentioned or referred to at all in 
the historical book, perhaps for the reason that the 
acquaintance of the readers with the book of the 
prophet is taken for granted. [This is one reason 
for thinking that Jeremiah himself wrote the Books 
of Kings. See Introd. § 1.—W. G.8.] 

2. The reign of king Jehoahaz, although it only 
lasted for three months, had important influence 
on the course of the history, inasmuch as it broke 
with Josiah’s theocratic régime, and introduced an- 
other policy which hastened on the downfall of 
the kingdom. All that Josiah had built up with 
such anxious care and labor fell in ruins in a few 
months. Although the Jehovah-worship was not 
formally abrogated again, yet the door was opened 
for all manner of heathen falsehood and corruption 
to re-enter, and no one of the following kings 
abandoned the new policy which was thus inaugu- 
rated. This is the heavy guilt which rests upon 
Jehoahaz. How he came to adopt this course we 
can only guess, since we have no explanation of it 
offered in the Scriptures. The notion of some of 
the old expositors, that he was seduced by his 
mother, is entirely without foundation, and is es- 
pecially improbable as she came from the ancient 
priest-city Libnah, and so cannot certainly have 
been bred to idolatry. It is much more probable 
that the heathen-party, to which many persons of 
rank and influence belonged, but which had been 
repressed under Josiah, arose once more after his 
death, and sought to regain its power. He either 
brought them over to his side or sought to win 
them by concessions. It does indeed seem proba- 
ble, from the course which Necho adopted towards 
him, that “he continued to be hostile to Ngypt” 





(Ewald), but the text nowhere states that “he | 


resisted unworthy proposals of the Egyptian king.” 
Niemeyer (Character der Bibel V. s..105) says of 
aim: “ When compared with his elder brothers and 
successors, he seems to have been superior to 
‘hem in many respects. One passage in Jeremiah 
would almost lead us to the opinion that the peo- 
ple longed for his return from Egypt.” Umbreit 
aiso remarks on Jerem. xxii. 11 sq.: ‘‘He seems, 
during his reign of three months, to have made 
himself very much beloved.” But it by no means 
follows, because the people passed over his elder 
brothers to make him king, that he was in any 
way better than they, for he certainly did not ful- 
fil any liopes which may have been formed in re- 
gard to him, and Josephus (Antig. X. v. 2), who 
certainly would not contradict the general verdict 
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in regard to him which had been erystallized in 
tradition, calls him aoeBy¢ kai pwagdc Tov Tedrov. Ag 
for the text, Jerem. xxii. 10-12, in which he is 
called Shallum, it certainly cannot mean that Shal- 
lum deserved to be lamented more than the model 
king, Josiah, who walked in the way of his 
father David, and turned neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, whereas Jehoahaz followed in 
the ways of Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon (chap. 
xxii, 2; xxiii. 32). The prophet there threatens 
the house of David (ver. 1) with destruction, be- 
cause it has abandoned the covenant of Jehovah 
(vers. 5-9). He says that one king has already 
been carried away captive out of his land,—the 
land of promise,—that he will die and be buried in 
a foreign land (a great calamity and disgrace, ac- 
cording to Israelitish notions), and that another 
will be cast out before the city like a dead animal 
and find no ‘burial at all. There is, therefore, no 
syllable here of desire and longing on the part of 
the people for the return of Jehoahaz as one who 
was better than the rest. Why should the people 
long for the return of a king who had disappoint- 
ed all their hopes and expectations ? . 

3. Josephus says (Antig. X. v. 2) of king Jehot- 
akim: éttyxave Ov tiv dtow adiKog Kai KaKoveyoc, 
kat pare redc Oedv boxoc, ATE TedC avO—mrouG ErvEt- 
«yc. The correctness of this criticism appears es- 
pecially from the passages in Jeremiah which serve 
as supplements to the history before us, Jerem. 
xxii, 13-19; xxvi. 20-24; xxxvi. 20-32. The 
idol-worship which Jehoahaz had tolerated once 
more grew and spread with great rapidity under 
Jehoiakim. Ail the abominations which had ex- 
isted under Manasseh reappeared. Ewald and 
Vaihinger infer from Hzek. viii. 7-13 that he ‘‘ad- 
ded to” the Asiatic forms of idolatry which had 
existed under Manasseh, ‘by introducing also the 
Kgyptian cultus,” but the reference in that passage 
is to the worship of Thammuz (Adonis), a well- 
known deity of Western Asia, the chief seat of 
whose worship was the ancient Phoenician city of 
Byblus, and to whose eultus belong the represen- 
tations of worms and unclean animals on the walls 
(ver, 10.—See Havernick on Hzek. s. 98 and 108), 
Moreover, the question may be raised whether this 
cultus was introduced under Jehoiakim, or not un- 
til the reign of Zedekiah. However that may be, 
there is no hint of any Ngyptian cultus under Je- 
hoiakim, although he was a vassal of Egypt, and 
in fact there is no hint at allof any Egyptian forms 
of idolatry among the Hebrews. Jehoiakim was 
the tool of the heathen party; he not only did not 
listen to the prophets, he hated and persecuted 
them. . He caused the prophet Urijah, who had fled 
from him to Heypt, to be brought back from thence, 
to be put to death, and then his corpse to be shame- 
fully handled (Jerem. xxvi. 20-24). Jeremiah 
barely escaped death (Jerem. xxxvi. 26). 2 Kings 
xxiv. 3 and 4 also shows that Jehoiakim shed 
much innocent blood. He had also a passion for 
building, and he caused expensive structures to be 
erected unjustly, and without paying wages to the 
laborers. [Jerem. xxii. 13 sq.] He exacted the 
tribute which Necho had imposed upon him from 
the people instead of using the royal treasures for 
this purpose. Hven after the resources of the 
country were exhausted he continued his exactions 
so that the courageous prophet rebuked «aim: 
“Thine eyes and thine heart are not but for thy 
coyetousness, and for to shed innocent blood, and 
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for oppression, and for violence to do it” (Jerem. 
xxii. 17). ‘Iherefore the prophet warns him that 
he will not be lamented nor buried, but that, in 
spite of all his royal grandeur and glory, he will 
be dragged forth and cast upon the field tike a 
dead ass. No doubt he early showed what sort of 
a disposition he had, and it is not strange that the 
people. after Josiah’s death, passed him over and 
made his brother king. He was a tyrant who was 
foreed upon the nation by a victorious enemy, 
through whom it was punished for its apostasy. 
His reign formed a part of the divine judgment 
which had already hegun to fall. 

4. king Jenotachin is placed before us by both 
the historical narratives (2 Kings xxiv. 9; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. $) as just like the three other kings as re- 
gards his attitude towards Jehovah. It is simply 
said of him without restriction: “We did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, like to all 
that his father had done.” The only thing further 
which is related in regard to him is that, when the 
Babylonian army ‘appeared before Jerusalem to 
besiege it, he went out and surrendered himself, 
begging for merey. Josephus (Antig. X. vii. 1) re- 
gards this as a praiseworthy action. He says: 
6 08 bhaet yenoToe dv Kal Sikatog odK HElov Thy TéALW 
Kuvduvevovear J” abrov mepioear; that the king had a 
solemn promise from the generals whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had sent that no harm should happen to 
him or to the city, but that this promise was broken, 
for Nebuchadnezzar had given orders that-all who 
were in the city should be taken captive and 
brought into his presence. Niemeyer also says 
(Charact. d. B. V. s. 107): “Jehoiachin, the son of 
Jehoiakim, was undeniably a better king than his 
father. He does that which wisdom and human- 
ity require under the circumstances. He desists 
from the active prosecution of a revolt which could 
only result in greater cruelty from the enemy, and 
greater exhaustion of the land, which was already 
thoroughly worn out. Te must have been regard- 
ed, even in his captivity, as a man who deserved 
great respect (Jerem. lit. 31).” Similarly Hwald 
(Gesch. III. s. 734) says: “ This prince was obliged 
to yield, in religious matters, to the prevailing de- 
pravity, but he did not lack good features of char- 
acter which served to excite good hopes of him. 
There was a greater feeling of happiness under 
him than under his father, and there was great 
lamentation when he was obliged, at an early age, 
to go into captivity. Probably the touching psalms 
-xlii., xliii., and Ixxxiv. are from his hand.” Vai- 
hinger also (Mlerzog, Real-Encyc. VI. s. 787) agrees 
with this general opinion: “Although he had not 
reigned in the spirit of the Jehoyah-religion, yet 
there continued to be among the people a longing 
for his return. The false prophets especially 
nourished this hope (Jerem. xxviii. 4).” These 
favorable opinions, however, are not at all well 
founded. From his sudden surrender of the city 
we may rather infer that he was weak and coward- 
ly than anything else. [It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that this is just what Jeremiah urged Zede- 
kiah to do afterwards, viz., to yield to the Babylo- 
nians and sue for mercy (Jerem. xxxvii. 17 sq., ef. 
also xxxvii. 2). Jehoiachin, by surrendering, seems 
to have saved the city from sack and pillage and 
burning, which was its fate after Zedekiah’s resist- 
ance. We cannot condemn Jehoiachin for pusil- 
lanimity in surrendering at discretion, and Zede- 
kiah for obstinacy in resisting to the end. See 





next section. The surrender is as much a sign of 
wisdom as of weakness.—W. G.8.] There is no 
support in this text nor in Jeremiah for what Jose- 
phus adds in regard to the promise which had 
been given him and was broken. The words of 
the prophet (Jerem. xxii. 24-34), where he pro- 
nounces the divine oracle, come in here with pecu- 
liar significance: ‘As I live, saith the Lord, 
though Coniah [Jehoiachin], the son of Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, were the signet upon my right 
hand, yet would I pluck thee thence! And I will 
give thee into the hand of them that seek thy life, 
and into the hand of them whose face thou fearest, 
even into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Ba- 
bylon, and into the hand of the Chaldeans. And T 
will cast thee out, and thy mother that bare thee, 
into another country where ye were not born, and 
there shall ye die, but to the land whereunto they 
desire to return, thither shall they not return. Is 
[then, do ye ask] this man Coniah a despised, 
broken, idol? Is he a vessel wherein is no pleas- 
ure? Wherefore are they cast ont, he, and his seed, 
and are cast into a land which they know not? 
O! earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord, 
Thus saith the Lord: Write ye this man childless, 
aman that shall not prosper in his days, for no 
man of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the 
throne of David, and ruling any more in Judah.” 
This stern condemnation by Jehovah cannot rest 
upon any other foundation than the fact that Je- 
hoiachin had done ‘‘that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord, like to all that his father had 
done.” It would have been a very unjust condem- 
nation, if Jehoiachin had been ‘‘a man deserving of 
the highest respect,” and if, by virtue of his good 
traits, he had been “superior to his brothers and 
his uncle,” or had belonged to the better portion of 
the nation. The comparison to a signet ring, 
which has been so often interpreted to Jehoia- 
chin’s advantage, does not mean, if he were as 
dear to me as such a ring, nevertheless T would 
cast him away. Only those are dear to Jehovah 
who walk in His ways, and such he does not cast 
away. The meaning rather is, as is shown by the 
tearing off from the hand, this: however firmly he 
supposes that, as a king [of the House of David], 
he is held by me, even like the signet on my hand, 
nevertheless I will cast him away on account of 
his own sins and the sins of the people. When 
the false prophet Hananiah (Jerem. xxvii, 5 
sy.) foretells that Jehovah will bring back all the 
vessels of the house of Jehovah, and king Jehoia- 
ehin, and all who are captive with ‘him, and will 
break the yoke of the king of Babylon, this does 
not express any especial “longing ” for the return 
of this king, but only a general desire for deliver- 
ance from the Babylonian yoke, and the restora. 
tion of the kingdom with its independent dynasty. 
On the other hand it is generally understood, and 
with far more apparent reason, that the ‘ young 
lion,” Hzek. xix. 5 sq., represents Jehoiachin. but 
this also is impossible, because all that is there 
implied in regard to him cannot possibly have 
taken place within three months (Schmieder on 
that passage). In the abbreviated name Coniah 


‘(see the Meg. notes on chap. xxiv. 8), which is 


there used, many old expositors, such as Grotius 
and Lightfoot, and also Hengstenberg and Schmie- 
der, have» seen an intention to figure forth to the 
king his approaching doom: ‘The future is put 
first in order by cutting off the » to cut off hope: a 
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Jechoniah with J, a God-will-confirm without the 
‘will’?” (Hengstenberg). Not to speak of any 
other objection to this, it is enough that the abbre- 
viated form Coniah is used instead of Jeconiah not 
only in prophetical but also in historical passages 
(Jerem. xxxvii. 1), where there is no possible in- 
tention to signify the “ cutting off of hope.” 

[Bihr seems to allow his judgment of Jehoia- 
chin to be too much controlled by the standing 
formula that ‘he did that which was evil,” &e. 
This formula covered many grades of evil, and no 
violence is done to the general justice of this ver- 
dict upon him, if we recognize the fact that he was 
not one of the worst among the bad. Kwald is 
justified in saying: “ The king meant no harm, but 
he was negligent in his duties. LHe did not look 
forward to the future with good judgment. He 
was a tool of the nobles, and he was far too weak 
for the bitter crisis in which he was called to 
reign.” Stanley also gives a fair estimate of the 
king and of the popular fecling in regard to him: 
“With straining eyes the Jewish people and pro- 
phets still hing on the hope that their lost prince 
would be speedily restored to them. The gate 
through which he left the city was walled up like 
that by which the last Moorish king left Grenada, 
and was lone known as the gate of Jeconiah. 
From his captivity as from a decisive era the sub- 
sequent years of the history were reckoned (Kzek. 
nmin erexive L) xxvie Ls xxix 1s xxi, [2 
Kings xxv. 27]. ‘The tidings were treasured up 
with a mournful pleasure, that, in the distant Ba- 
bylon, where, with his royal mother (Jerem. xxii. 
26; 2 Kings xxiv. 15), he was to end his days, af- 
ter many years of imprisonment, the curse of 
childlessness, pronounced upon him by the pro- 
phet (Jerem. xxii. 30), was removed; and that, as 
he grew to man’s estate, a race of no less than 
eight sons were born to him, by whom the royal 
race of Judah was carried on (1 Chron. iii. 17, 18; 
cf. Susan. i-iv.); and yet more, that he had been 
kindly treated by the successor of his captor (2 
Kings xxv. 27-30; Jerem. lii. 31-34); that he took 
precedence of all of the subject kings at the table 
of the Babylonian monarch; that his prison gar- 
ments and his prison fare were changed to some- 
thing like Ins former state. ... More than one 
sacred legend—enshrined in the sacred books of 
many an ancient Christian Churech—tells how he, 
with the other captives, sat on the banks of the 
Kuphrates (Baruch 1. 8, 4), and shed bitter tears as 
they heard the messages of their brethren in Pales- 
tine; or how he dwelt in a sumptuous house and 
fair gardens, with his beautiful wife, Susannah, 
‘more honorable than all others ’ (Susannah i,-iv.).” 
—W.G.5.] 

5. The account of the eleven years’ reign of Zedekiah 
only states how that reign came to an end, for be- 
sides the standing formula that he did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, it contains only the remark that 
he revolted from the king of Babylon. We obtain 
a more complete picture of this reign from the de- 
seriptions and historical accounts which are pre- 
served in the book of Jeremiah, and also to some ex- 
tent in the book of Ezekiel. As concerns his atti- 
tude towards Jehovah and the law of Moses, he does 
not seem to have been himself devoted to idolatry, 
but he did, not oppose it any more than his brother 
Jehoiakim had done. On the contrary, heathenism 
and immorality rather increased and spread during 
his reign. ‘The stone was rolling; it could not be 
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stayed any more. The class whose especial duty 
it was to oppose this tendency, namely, the priests 
and prophets, sank during this time lower and 
lower (see Jerem. xxiii.). Then, too, the revolt of 
Zedekiah from Nebuchadnezzar was of a very dif- 
ferent kind from that of Hezekiah from Sennacherib 
(see notes on chap. xvili. 7), nay, it was even worse 
than that of his brother Jehoiakim from Pharaoh- 
Necho, for he not only owed to Nebuchadnezzar 
his crown and his throne (as Jehoiakim had owed 
his to Pharaoh-Necho), but he had also sworn an 
oath of allegiance to him, as is expressly stated in 
the brief account, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. This oath 
he broke in a frivolous way without any sufficient 
reason. The prophet Wzekiel declares that this 
oath-breaking was a great sin, not only against him 
to whom it was sworn, but also against him by 
whom it was sworn, Jehovah, and he even gives 
this as the reason for the ruin of the king and of 
the nation (chap. xvii. 18-20): “‘ Seeing he despised 
the oath by breaking the covenant, when lo! he 
had given his hand, and hath done all these things, 
he shall not escape. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God, As I live, surely mine oath that he hath 
despised, and my covenant that he hath broken, 
even it will I recompense upon his own head. 
And I will spread my net upon him, and he shall 
be taken in my snare, and I will bring‘him to Ba- 
bylon, and will plead with him there for his tres- 
passes that he hath trespassed against me.” Ho 
does not appear ina much better light according to 
some facts which Jeremiah mentions. During the 
siege of Jerusalem he entered into a solemn cove- 
nant with all the people “that every man should 
let his manservant, and every man his maidser- 
vant, being a Hebrew or a Hebrewess, go free, 
that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of 
a Jew his brother.” The ‘ princes” and the ‘ peo- 
ple” agreed to this and manumitted the serfs or 
slaves. But when it was heard that the Egyptian 
army was coming to help them, and they thought 
that they would not need the freed people any 
more, they broke the covenant and reduced them 
once more to slavery. ‘This led the prophet to de- 
clare: ‘Therefore, thus saith the Lord: ‘Ye have 
not hearkened unto me in proclaiming liberty every 
one to his brother, and every man to his neighbor: 
behold I proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, 
to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine, 
and I will make yon to be removed into all the 
kingdoms of the earth . . . And Zedekiah king of 
Judah and his princes will I give into the hand’ of 
their enemies, and into the hand of them that seek 
their life, and into the hand of the king of Baby- 
lon’s army, which are gone up from you. Behold, 
I will command,’ saith the Lord, ‘and cause thefa 
to return to this city ; and they shall fight against 
it and take it and burn it with fire, and I will make 
the cities of Judah a desolation without an inhabit- 
ant’” (Jerem. xxxiv.,.8-22), What is narrated in 
Jerem. xxxvil and xxxviii. is still more significant, 
At that time of great anxiety and distress the 
king sent messengers with this request: Pray for 
us to Jehovah! then, however, he allowed the off- 
cers to seize Jeremiah, maltreat him, and cast him 
into prison, because they were angry at his threats. 
Not until some time afterwards dia he send for Jer- 
emiah, though secretly, and ask of him an oracle 
of the Lord. Fven yet he did not set him free, but 
only granted him a somewhat less severe imprison- 
ment. Then,-when the prophet repeatedly fore- 
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told the victory of the Chaldeans, the officers and 
chiefs demanded his death, and the king replied: 
“ Behold he is in your hand; for the king is not he 
that can do anything against you.” Then they 
lowered him into a dungeon in which there was no 
water, indeed, but slime, into which he sank, and 
where he would have perished wretchedly, if he 
had not been rescued through the efforts of an 
Ethiopian, Ebedmelech. Even yet, however, he 
was held as a prisoner. Still again the king 
sought a secret interview with him, but did not 
obey his counsel to give himself up, because he 
feared that he should be despised and maltreated 
by those Jews who had deserted to the Chaldeans. 
He commanded the prophet to keep the interview 
a secret, and especially not to let the “princes” 
know of it. When finally the Chaldeans penetrated 
into the lower city, he took flight by night with 
his immediate attendants from the opposite side of 
the city, but was soon caught by the Chaldeans, 
and brought before Nebuchadnezzar, who caused 
him to be blinded, and his sons to be put to death. 
From this entire story we see what was the chief 
feature in Zedekiah’s character: ‘‘ Weakness, and 
weakness of the saddest kind” (Niemeyer). In- 
stead of ruling as king, he allows himself to be 
controlled by those who stand nearest to him; he 
cannot do anything against them. [Yet it would 
not be fair to overlook the fact that a powerful 
party of nobles, in a besieged city, where excite- 
ment and confusion and anxiety reigned, might 
make a strong king powerless to resist a policy on 
which they were determined. The party of the 
“princes”? seems to have been possessed by that 
fanatical patriotism which not unfrequently takes 
possession of men under such circumstances, and 
drives them to heroie folly or foolish heroism. 
This passion appeared among the Jews in every 
crisis of their history. In this case it pushed the 
nation on to its fate, and though Zedekiah was a 
weak king, he might have been a strong one and 
not have been able to stem this tide-—W. G.S8.] 
He has good inclinations, but he never attains to 
what is good. He demands an oracle of God but 
in secret, and, when he receives it, he does not 
obey it. His weakness of character makes him 
vacillating, false to his word and oath, unjust and 
pitiless, cowardly and despondent, and finally leads 
him into misery. We have here another example 
which shows that weakness and want of character 
are the very gravest faults, nay, even a vice, in a 
ruler. Josephus (Antig. X. vii. 2) justly says of 
Zedekiah: tov dé dikaiwy kai tov déovtog breQdrT NC. 
Kal yap ol Kata THY HAcKiav joav aceBEicg Tept avTov, 
Kal 6 Tac byAoc én’ EEovolac U3piev & ipFere. 

» 6. Zedekiah’s end was the end of the royal house 
of David and of the Israelitish monarchy. This 
dynasty had remained on the throne for nearly"500 
years, while, in the seceded kingdom of the ten 
tribes, within a period of 250 years, nine dynasties 
of nineteen kings reigned, of which each one de- 
throned and extirpated the preceding one. ‘' What 
a wonder it is to see one dynasty endure through 
almost five entire centuries, and that too in the an- 
cient times when dynasties usually had but brief 
duration, and to see this dynasty, in the midst of 
perils and changes, form a centre around which the 
nation always formed, so that when it perished at 
last, it perished only in the downfall of the nation 
itself. ... Such a kingdom might fall into griev- 
ous error for a time, but in the long run it must be 








brought back by the example of its great hero and 
founder David, and by the wealth of experience 
which it had won in its undisturbed development, 
to the eternal fundamentals of all true religion, and 
all genuine life” (Ewald, Gesch. III. s. 419). This 
‘* wonder,” however, of the uninterrupted existence 
of the dynasty of David does not rest upon human 
will or power, but upon the promise which was 
given to David (2 Sam. vii. 8sqg.): “ And thy house 
and thy kingdom shall be established forever be- 
fore thee; thy throne shall be established forever ” 
(ver. 16), The premise on which this promise was 
based was the idea that the Old Testament theo- 
cratic monarchy was realized in David. This mon- 
archy is, as it were, realized in him, and he is not 
only the physical ancestor of his family, but the 
model for all his suecessors, according to their 
fidelity to which their reigns are estimated and 
judged (1 Kings xi. 38; xv. 3, 11; 2 Kings xiv. 3; 
xvi. 2; xviii. 3; xxii. 2). God sustains the mon- 
archy in their hands for David’s sake, even when 
they do not deserve it, for their own (1 Kings xi. 
12; xiii. 32; xv. 4; 2 Kings viii. 19). When he 
went the way of all the earth he left as a bequest 
to his son the following words: “ Be strong and 
show thyself a man, and keep the charge of the 
Lord thy God, to walk in his ways. to keep his 
statutes and his commandments, and his judgments, 
and his testimonies, as it is written in the law of 
Moses, that thou mayest prosper in all that thou 
doest, and whithersoever thou turnest thyself: 
That the Lord may continue his word which he 
spake concerning me, saying, If thy children take 
heed to their way, to walk before me in truth, with 
all their heart and with all their soul, there shall 
not fail thee, said he, a man on the throne of Is- 
rael” (1 Kings ii. 2-4). When, however, after Jo- 
siah’s death, four kings in succession abandoned 
the way of David, and apostasy became a fixed and 
permanent tradition, the monarchy ceased to be 
what it was its calling and purpose to be; it was 
necessarily doomed to perish. ‘‘ When the tradi- 
tions of evil are maintained, or at least tolerated, 
then the monarchy suffers a transformation. Kings 
become incapable of executing the duties of their 
office, and a divine judgment becomes inevitable. 
So it was with the sons of Josiah, whose fate is a 
warning beacon on the horizon of history” (Vil- 
mar). But, in spite of the inevitable doom of the 
nation, the promise to David was fulfilled in its in- 
tegrity. Although the external authority of the 
house of David ceased with Zedekiah, yet from the 
time of his fall the preparation went on, all the 
more surely, for the coming of that Son of David 
who was to be a king over the house of David for- 
ever, and whose kingdom should have no end (Luke 
i. 33). The place of the light of the house of David, 
which had been extinguished (1 Kings xi. 36; 2 
Kings viii. 19), was taken. when the time was ful- 
tilled, by the true light which illumines the whole 
world (John i. 9), and which will not be extin- 
guished to all eternity. The last king who sat upor. 
the throne of David, and who falsely called himself 
WEP [The righteousness of God], served to 


point forward, in the Providence of God, and ac- 
cording to the words of the prophet, to the coming 
king and shepherd of his people, whose name | 
should be called: 33p5¥ nin ; “The Lord our 


Righteousness” (Jerem. xxiii. 6). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 31.-—XXV. 7. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the above paragraphs and compare the ad- 
ditional information afforded by the passages above 
quoted from Jeremiah. 

Chap. xxiii. 31-xxv. 7. The Four Last Kings 
of Judah. (a) The way in which they all walked. 
(They all abandoned the living God and His law, 
though they had the best model aid example in 
their.ancestor. They did not-listen to the warn- 
ings and exhortations of the prophets, but followed 
their own lusts. Instead of being good shepherds 
of their people, they led them into deeper and 
deeper corruption.) (0) The end to which they all 
eame. (They all learned what misery comes of 
abandoning the Lord, Jerem. ii. 19. Two of them 
reioned for only three months»each; their glory 
was like the grass, which in the morning groweth 
up, but in the evening is cut down, dried up, and 
withered. One of them was forced to go to Egypt, 
where he died, and another to go to Babylon, where 
he remained a captive for thirty-seven years. Two 
of them died miserably: one was dragged to death 
and his corpse was thrown out like that of a dead 
animal; the other was forced to see his sons slain 
before his eyes, then he was blinded and ended his 
days ina prison. The godless, even though they 
be princes, perish utterly, Ps. xxiii. 19. The judg- 
ments of God are true and righteous, Rev. xvi. 7; 
Ps. exly. 17.)\—Kyzurz: We are surprised that Je- 
hoiakim did not take warning by Jehoahaz, and that 
Jehoiachin and Zedekiah did not take warning by 
Jehoiakim, but that all made themselves abomina- 
ble to God by the same sin; but how many great 
families and races have we seen since then come 
to a fearful end, without taking warning by their 
fate. On the contrary, we have made ourselves 
guilty in his sight with the same or greater sins.— 
A dynasty in which apostasy has become hered- 
itary and traditional has no blessing or happiness; 
it must sooner or later perish. The words of Ps. 
Ixxxix. 14: “Justice and judgment are the habit- 
ation of thy throne,” apply also to an earthly throne. 
A throne or a government which lacks. this 
“habitation” [more correctly, stronghold] has no 
sure foundation. It rocks and reels and finally 
falls. This is shown by the history of these four 
kings, all of whom departed from righteousness 
and the law of God, and were guided in their rule 
only by political considerations. They became the 
sport of ambitious conquerors.—There can be no 
greater disgrace or humiliation for a country than 
that foreigners should set up or depose rulers for it 
according to their whim. 

Chap. xxiii. 31sg. The son’s want of loyalty to 
the law of God tore down in three months what the 
father’s zeal had built up by thirty-one years of 
anxious labor. How often a son squanders in a 
short time what a father has collected by years of 
careful toil—What a responsibility falls upon the 
ruler who opens the door again for the return of 
the evils which a former government has earnestly 
labored to shut out.—Ver. 34. Two brothers stand 
in hostile relations to each other. One deposes the 
other. They are both sons of the same pious fa- 
ther, but they resemble him in nothing —Jehoiakim 
and Zedekiah each receive a new name when they 
ascend the throne. What is the use, however, of 
changing the name when the character is not 
changed, or of taking on a name to which the life 
floes not correspond?—-A throne which is bought 





with money won by exactions is an abominationin 
the sight of God. Jehoiakim does not contribute 
anything from his own treasures, but exacts all 
from his subjects. He builds creat houses and 
lives in abundance and luxury, but does not give to 
the laborers the wages which they have so well 
earned. This is the way of tyrants, but they re- 
ceive their reward from him who recompenses each 
according to his works (Jerem. xxii. 15-19). Ava- 
rice is the root of evil, even among the great and 
rich; it brings them into temptation, 1 Tim. vi. 9.— 
Chap. xxiv. 1. To-day the mighty king of Egypt 
makes Jehoiakim his vassal, to-morrow the still 
more mighty king of Babylon; such is the fate of 
princes who put their trust in an arm of flesh, and 
turn away from the Lord instead of calling after 
him: ‘‘ He is my refuge and my fortress, my God, 
in him will I trust” (Ps. xci. 2).—Ver. 2. Wir, 
Summ.: It is not a mere chance when an armed 
enemy invades a country; they are sent by God, 
without whom not one could set a foot therein. It 
is a punishment for sin. Therefore let no man take 
courage in sin because there is profound peace. 
Peace is never so firm that God cannc: put an end 
to it and send war.—He revolted. He who cannot 
bend under the mighty hand of God will not sub- 
mit to the human powers in subjection to which he 
has been placed by God. Resistance, however, is 
vain, for God resisteth the proud.—Kysurz: Hear, 
ye kings and judges of the earth! God demands 
that ye shall humble yourselves before His mes- 
sengers. David did this before Nathan. Do not 
think that your majesty is thereby diminished; 
God can exalt again those who humble themselves 
before him. But, if ye do not do this, God will da 
toyouas he did to Jehoiakim and Zedekiah.—The 
word of the Lord, which He spake to Jehoiakim 
by His prophet, the king threw into the fire and 
thought that he had thus reduced it to naught 
(Jerem. xxxvi. 23), but he was brought to the bitter 
experience that the word of the Lord cannot be 
burned up, but is, and remains to all eternity, true 
and sure.—Vers. 3, 4. The sin of Manasseh was 
not visited on his descendants in such a way that 
they could say: ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge” 
(Jerem. xxxi. 29), for ‘‘ The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father” (Hzek. xviii. 20), but the 
punishment fell upon Judah because it had made 
itself a participant in the crime of Manasseh, and, 
like him, had shed innocent blood (Jerem. xxvi. 
20-23; see also Nzek. xxxiti. 25 sqg.).—Ver. 7. Hasy 
won, easy lost. This has always been the fortune 
of conquerors. What one has won by robbery and 
force another mightier takes from him. The Lord 
in heaven makes the great small, and the rich poor 
(1 Sam. ii. 7; Ps. lxxv. 7). 

* Vers. 8-16. OstAnpER: As long as the people 
of God does not truly repent it has little cause to 
rejoice that one or another tyrant is removed, for 
a worse one may follow.—‘t Wheresoever the car- 
cass is, there will the eagles be gathered together ” 
(Matt. xxiv. 28). A nation which is in decay at- 


tracts the conquerors, who do not quit it until it is: ; 


torn to pieces.—STARKE: There is always misery | 
and danger where there is war, therefore let us 
pray to be preserved from war and bloodshed.— 
Ver. 12. Instead of calling upon God, Jehoiachin 
surrenders himself at once and asks for mercy. 
He who does not trust in God soon falls inte 
despondency. Delirant reges, nlectuntir Achivi.— 
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Vers. 14-16. Notice God’s mercy and longsuffering 
even in his judgments. He still allows the king- 
dom to stand, and turns the heart of the enemy so 
that he does not yet make an utter end of it (Ezek. 
xviii. 23, 32; see notes on chap. xxv. 21). 

Chap. xxiv. 17 to xxv. 7. Zedekiah, the last 
king on David's throne. See Wistorical § 5. Roos: 
Zedekiah is an example of a man who, in spite of 
some good traits, finally perishes because he never 
can attain to victory over the world and over sin. 
He listened unmoved to Jerem. xxvii. 12 sg. and 
xxxiv. 2 sg. He made an agreement with the 
people to keep a year of manumission (Jerem. 
xxxiv. 8) He desired that Jeremiah should pray 
to the Lord for him and for his people (chap. xxxvii. 
3). He rescued Jeremiah from a fearful dungeon 
into which he had been cast without the kine’s au- 
thority, asked of him secretly a divine oracle, and 
caused him to be brought into an endurable prison 
(chap. xxxvii. 17 sq.). He saved him once more 
from a terrible prison and asked once more pri- 
vately for the divine oracle (chap. xxxviii). Yet 
in the midst of all this he remained a slave of sin, 
He asked and listened, but did not obey. His pur- 
poses had no endurance or energy. He was aking 
whom his nobles had succeeded in overpowering. 
He feared them more than God. He had no cour- 
age to trust God’s word and he feared where there 
was no reason (chap. xxxviii. 19 sg.). On the other 
hand he allowed himself to be persuaded by his 
counsellors and nobles (chap. xxxviil. 22), He 
hoped for miracles such as had been performed in 
early times, particularly in the time of Hezekiah 
(chap. xxi. 2), although he had no promises of God 
to serve as a ground for such hope. He trusted 
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in the strength of the fortification of Jerusalem 
(chap. xxi, 13), and did not believe what Jeremials 
foretold in regard to the destruction of this city.— 
Chap. xxiv. 20. Zedekiah broke his oath for the 
sake of earthly gain and honor. Be not deceived, 
God will not be mocked. He who calls npon God 
and then fails of his word mocks at Him who can 
ruin soul and body in hell. All the misery and 
woe which befell Zedekiah came from his perjury 
(zek. xvii. 18 sq.). Prarr: We must keep faith 
even with unbelievers and enemies (Josh. ix. 19)— 
A prince who breaks his own oath cannot complain 
when his subjects break their oath of allegiance to 
him.—Chap. xxv. 1 sg. Starke: When the rod 
does not avail, God sends the sword (Izek. xxi. 13 
and 14).—Ver. 3. CRAMER: God often punishes 
loathing of His word by physical hunger (Lament. 
iv. 10)—Vers. 4-6. WUrr. Summ.: When God 
means to punish a sinner no wall or weapon ayails 
to protect him (Jerem. xlvi, 6).—STARKE: If we 
will not take that road to escape which God has 
given us we cannot escape at all (Hos. xiii. 19; 
Jerem, ii. 17),—Ver. 7..STaRKE: Many parents, by 
their godless behavior, bring their children into 
temporal and eternal ruin. Such children will 
some day have just cause to cry out against their 
parents (Sir. xli. 10)—A punishment which is de- 
served must be inflicted upon the just condemna- 
tion of the proper authority, but even the mightiest 
earthly power has no right to torture a convict. 
The civil authority is indeed an avenger to punish 
the guilty, and it does not carry the sword in vain, 
but it ceases to be God’s servant when it becomes 
bloodthirsty and delights in pain. 





B.—Fall of the Kingdom of Judah; Jehoiachin set at Liberty. 


Cuap. XXV. 8-30. (Jerem, LII. 12-34.) 


8 Anp in the fifth month, on the seventh day of the month, which ¢s the nine- 
teenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, came Nebuzar-adan, 


io) 


captain of the guard, a servant of the king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem; And 


he burnt the house of the Lord, and the king’s house, and all the houses of 
Jerusalem, and every great man’s [om man’s’] house burnt he with fire. 


10 
11 


And all the army of the Chaldees, that were with® the captain of the guard, 
brake down the walls of Jerusalem round about. 


Now the rest of the people 


that were left in the city, and the fugitives that fell away to the king of Baby- 
lon, with the remnant of the multitude, did Nebuzar-adan the captain of the 


12 
13 


guard carry away. 


But the captain of the guard left of the poor of the land to 
be [reaa to be] vinedressers and husbandmen,? And the pillars of brass that 


were in the house of the Lord, and the bases, and the brazen sea that was in the 
house of the Lord, did the Chaldees break in pieces, and carried the brass of 


14 them to Babylon. 


And the pots, and the shovels, and the snuffers, and the 


spoons, and all the vessels of brass wherewith they ministered [the service was 


15 performed], took they away. 
16 the guard took away. 


17 


weight. 


And the firepans, and the bowls [sprinklers], 
and such things as were of gold, in gold, and of silver, én silver, the captain of 
The two pillars, one sea, and the bases which Solomon 
had made for the house of the Lord; the brass of all these vessels was without 
The height of the one pillar was eighteen cubits, and the chapiter 


[capital] upon it was brass; and the height of the chapiter three cubits; and 
the wreathen work, and pomegranates upon the chapiter round about, all of 
brass: and like unto these had the second pillar with wreathen work. 
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18 And the captain of the guard took Seraiah the chief priest, and Zephaniah 
19 the second priest, and the three keepers of the door: And out of the city he 
took an officer that was set over the men of war, and five men of them that 
were in the king’s presence, which were found in the city, and the principal 
[ome principal] scribe of the [captain of the] host, which mustered the people 
of the land, and threescore men of the people of the land that were found in the 

20 city: And ’Nebuzar-adan captain of the guard took these, and brought them to 

21 the king of Babylon to Riblah: And the king of Babylon smote them, and slew 
them at Riblah in the land of Hamath. So Judah was carried aw ay out of their 

22 land. And as for the people that remained in the land of Judah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Baby‘on had left, even over them he made Gedaliah the son of 

23 Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, ruler. And when all the captains of the armies, 
they and their [the] men, heard that the king of Babylon had made Gedaliah 
governor, there came to ’Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael the son of Netha- 
niah, and Johanan the son of Careah, and Seraiah the son of Tanhumeth the 
Netophathite, and Jaazaniah the son of a Maachathite, they and their men, 

24 And Gedaliah sware to them, and to their men, and said unto them, Fear not 
to be [om to be] the servants of the Chaldces: dwell in the land, and serve the 

25 king of Babylon; and it shall be well with you. But it came to pass in the 
seventh month, that Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, of the 
seed royal, came, and ten men with him, and smote Gedaliah, that he died {and 
put him to death J, and the Jews and the Chaldees that were with him at Miz- 

26 pah. And all the people, both small and great, and the captains of the armies, 
arose, and came to Egypt: for they were afraid of the Chaldees. 

27 And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of Je- 
hoiachin king of fos in the twelfth month, on the seven and twentieth day 
of the month, that Evil-merodach king of Babylon i in the year that he began to 

28 reign did litt up the head of Jehoiachin king of Judah out of prison ; And he 
spake kindly to him, and set his throne above the throne of the kings that were 

29 with him in Babylon ; [.] And [he] changed his prison garments: : and he did 
eat bread continually before him [in his presence, «¢, at his table] all the days 

30 of his life. And his allowance was a continual allowance given him of the king, 


a daily rate for every day, all the days of his life. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


The translators took the stat. const. to mean house of a great (sc. man), Itisa case, how- 


1 Ver, 9. [ina na. 
ever, of an adjective bound somewhat more closely to its substantive by the stat. const.=every great house, mansion, 
(ae 733 On, chap. xviii, 17. Ew. § 287, 1 

2 Ver. 10. [** After V4 we must supply nis from Jerem lii. 14.” Ew. Lehr, s. T37, ut 1.—W. G. 8.] 


8 Ver. 12. For the chetib pai the keri presents Dai as in Jerem, lii, 16. The signification is the same.— 
Bahr, 


year cannot demand an explanation, or vitiate the 


CHRONOLOGY OF TIE PERIOD FROM THE FALL 
OF THK KINGDOM OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 


Although the chronology of this period presents 
far fewer difficulties than that of the two former 
ones (pp. 86 and 180), yet a certain transmutation 
of its data into dates of the Christian era is hardly 
possible, for this reason, that the number of years 
stated as the duration of each reign does not always 
represent so many complete twelvemonths, and, 
of course, the years intended are not years of the 
Christian era, so that one year of a reign may fall 
in two different years “before Christ, * and two 
years of these reigns may fall in one year B. ©. 
We cannot, therefore, avoid some uncertainties in 
the transfer from one to the other of these two 
modes of reckoning, and a difference of a single 





calculation. 

(a) Let us start from the fixed date which we 
have reached above (p. 181), 721 B. c., the year of 
the fall of Samaria. As this was the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, who reigned twenty-nine years (2 Kings 
xviii. 10), there remain twenty-three years of his 
reigu to be reckoned into this period. ‘This gives 
us the following results :— 





Reigned for 
Hezekiah 23 years longer, 7. e., until 698. 
Manasseh 55 “ (chap. xxi. 1) “ «643 
Amon oh (ehap. xt i “ 641 
Josiah SEY y(eliag. ee 261.0) 
Jehoahaz 3 mos. (chap. ; 
Jehoiakiin 1] yrs. (chap. xxiii. 36) ft te (599. 
Jehoiachiu 3 mos, (chap. xxiv. 8) 
Zedekiah llyrs. (chap. xxiv. 18)‘ “ 588, 
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The Book of Chronicles agrees exactly in all these 
dates. There is no variant in regard to a singlo 
one of them; the old versions have them exactly 
as they are given in the Hebrew text, and Josephus 
also gives the same, Weare, therefore, as sure of 
these numbers as of any, Some modern scholars 
have taken seruples at the long reign of fifty-five 
years which is ascribed to Munasseh, and have 
shortened it arbitrarily either to thirty-five years 
(Movers, Von Gumpach), or to forty-five years 
(Bunsen, Wolff), This change, however, is inad- 
missible, for it necessitates other changes and 
throws the whole chronology into confusion, — [This 
change is made in the interest of what is known as 
the “ shorter period” for the space of history which 
is here included, The grounds for it are found in 
the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Keyptian chronol- 
ogies, The problem is very complex, and the solu. 
tion of it is hampered at many points by the uncer. 
tainty of many of the data, The majority of 
scholars have not, therefore, thought it wise to 
make any changes in the Hebrew chronology, to 
bring it into aecord with that of contemporary na- 
tions, until the latter shall be more satisfactorily 
determined, Those who desire to attempt, even 
now, to bring about an accord, find it necessary to 
shorten the time which is required by the sum of 
the reigns for this period, and they see in the long 
reign ascribed to Manasseh the point where the 
error is most likely to lie—W. G. 8.) The time 
for which the kingdom of Judah outlasted the king- 
dom of ‘Israel amounts to 133 years. The six 
months for which Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin reigned 
are here left out of the account, and with justice, 
for it can hardly be that the years aseribed to the 
other reigns were all full twelvemonths. It is im- 
material whether each three months’ reign is reck- 
oned into the preceding or the following reign, 1b 
is possible that Zedekiah did not ascend the throne 
until 698, so that he reigned until 687, but in no 
ease can his dethronement be placed Jater than 
687, Instead of the year 588, in which, according 
to our reckoning, the fall of Jerusalem took place, 
many have lately adopted 586 as the date of that 
event, Bunsen, starting from the very uncertain 
Assyrio-Heyptian chronology, puts the fall of Sa- 
marin in 709 instead of in 721, Te would be 
obliged, if he admitted 133 years for the subsequent 
duration of the kingdom of Judah, to put the fall of 
Jerusalem in 576, but, as he sees that this is inad- 
missible, he arbitrarily cuts off ten years from the 
reign of Manasseh and thus reaches the date 686, 
Hwald also adopts the date 686, but he reaches it 
by putting the fall of Samaria in 719 instead of in 
721, This obliges him to set the date of accession 
of cach of the following kings two years later than 
our dates, and thus he arrives at 586 instead of 
588. We saw above (p. 181) that the date 719 is 
incorreet; with the ineorrectness of this date, the 
date 686 falls to the ground, If, a8 we have seen, 
the date 721 is certainly established, then 588 is 
the ouly date which ean be correet for the fall of 
Jorusalem, for, even if we suppose that all the years 
of all the reigns were full years, they only amount 
to 133 years, 

()) Besides the statements as to the duration of 
these reigns, we have the following chronological 
data in regard to them; (1) The thirteenth year of 
Josiah is given as the year in which Jeremiah first 
appeared as a prophet (Jerem. i, 1), This was the 
year 628, for Josial began to reign in 641, 








the cighteenth year of Josiah is mentioned ag the 
yoar of his reformation and celebration of the pass. 
over—that is, 623 (2 Kings xxii, 8; xxiii, 28) Ag 
Josiah was slain in his battle with Necho, the in- 
vasion of Asig by the latter took place in Josiah’s 
thirty-first year, that is, in 610, The invasion of 
Judah by the Seyths, which is not mentioned at all 
in the historical books, must have taken place dur 
ing the reign of Josiah, not before the publie ap- 
pearance of Jeremiah (628), and not after the great 
reformation (623), Duncker sets ivin the fourteenth 
year of Josiah’s reign, that is, 627. [See the Supp. 
Note, p. 286.]—(2) King Jchoiakim aseended the 
throne either at the very end of 610, or perhaps in 
609, for Jehoahaz reivned for three months after 
Josial’s death. According to Jerem. xlvi. 2, the 
great battle at Carchemish, in consequence of which 
Nebuchadnezzar advanced into Palestine, took place 
in the fourth year of Jehoialim, that is, in 605 or 
604 (seo notes on chap, xxiii, 86), In this same 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah caused to be 
written down his prophecies, which were solemnly 
read in public in the following year, on a great ho- 
liday (Jerem, xxxvi. 1,9). Up to this time, there- 
fore, Jehoiakim was not yet subject to Nebuchad- 
nezzar; he cannot have become so until the end of 
605 or the beginning of 604. Ie revolted after 
three years (2 Kings xxiv. 1), that is, in 602 or GOI. 
Chaldean and other forees harassed him from that 
time until his death in 699 (2 Kings xxiv. 2 9q.)— 
(3) As Jehoiachin only reigned three months, ib 
may well be that Zedekinh aseended the throne 
before the end of the year (699) in which Jehoiakim 
died. is fourth year, in which, aecording to 
Jorem, li, 59, he made a journey to Babylon, was, 
therefore, 695; certainly it was not 698, as Duncker 
and MWwald state, for, if he had not become king 
until the beginning of 598, this journey would fall, 
at the latest, in 694, In his ninth year, 690, the, 
Chaldeans appeared before Jerusalem (chap, xxv. 1). 
In his tenth year (689), while the city was being 
besieged, he ordered Jeremiah to be imprisoned 
(Jerem, xxxii, 1), In his eleventh year (588), Jo- 
rusalem was taken, and Zedekiah was blinded and 
taken away captive to Babylon, In this same 
yoar occurred the destruction of the temple and 
of the city (2 Kings xxv. 4, 8). 

(c) Several synehronisms are given between the 
reigns of the Jewish kings and that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, According to Jerem. xxv. 1, the first year 
of Nebuchadnezzar was the fourth of Jehoiakim 
(606), that is (see above), the year of the battle of 
Oarchemish (Jerem, xlvi. e This first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar and fourth of Jehoiakim was 
also, according to Jorem, xxv, 1-3, the twenty- 
third year of Jeremiah’s work as prophet, which 
began (Jerem, i, 2) in the thirteenth year of Josiah 
(628), According to 2 Kings xxiv. 12, Nebuchad- 
ness took Jehoinehin prisoner in his own eighth 
your, that is, in 599, in whieh yoar, as we have 
seen above, the threa months’ reign of Jehoiachin 
fell. Nebuchadnezzar’s eighteenth year corres 
sponds, according to Jerem, xxxil. 1, to the tenth 
year of Zodekiah, that is, since Zedekiah became 
king in 699, 589, and lis nineteenth year, in whieh 
ho took Jerusalom (2 Kings xxv. 8; Jerem. Iii, 2), 
corresponds to the eleventh year of Zedekiah (2 
Kings xxv. 2), This is the year 688, In Jerem, 
li, 28 7., the seventh year is given instead of tha 
oighth, and the eighteenth instead of the nine- 


Also | teenth of Nebuchadnezzar, but wo shall seo bo- 
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low, in the appendix to the Mregetical notes, that 
this difference, which only amounts at best to one 
year, is only apparent and not real. It cannot in- 
validate the calculation. The last chronological 
statement which occurs in the book is that, in the 
thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, Mvil- 
Merodach, Nebuchadnezzar’s successor, released 
Jehoiachin from his prison in Babylon (chap. xxv. 
27; Jerom. lii. 31). As the exile took place in 
the year 599 (see above under a), the liberation 
must have occurred in 562. According to Jose- 
phus (Antig, x. 11, 1) Nebuchadnezzar reigned 
for forty-three years. We have seen above that 
he became king in 606; his death, therefore, took 
place in 662. In this year Kvil-Merodach follow- 
ed him, and, on his accession, he showed grace to 
Jehoiachin. 

Thus the chronological statements in reference 
to this period which are presented by the Bible 
stand in the fullest accord with each other, and 
we have the more reason to hold to them, inas- 
much as they are consistent with those of the 
former period. It is not our duty to inqnire 
whether they agree with the results of the Assy- 
rian and Kgyptian investigations. We need only 
remark that these results are based, partly upon 
later unbiblical authors, and partly on attempts to 
decipher old Asiatic inscriptions, which have as 
yet produced no certain results, so that,’as Rosch 
says: ‘They are not yet by any means so firmly 
established that they could force us to surrender 
the data of the Old Testament.” [See the Appendix 
on the Chronology. | 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL 


Ver. 8. And in the fifth month, on the sev- 
enth day. Instead of the seventh day, Jerem. 
lii. 12 gives the tenth day. As the tenth day was 
the day on which Nebuchadnezzar came to Jeru- 
salem, according to that passage, it is impossible 
to assume, with the Rabbis, that the seventh day 
was the day that the burning commenced, and the 
tenth the day on which it ended. Also in ver. 17 
Jeremiah has five cubits instead of three, and in 
ver. 19 seven men iastead of five. The difference 
in these numbers is to be explained by a mistake 
in the numeral-letters. In ver. 17 the number five 
is unquestionably correct (ef 1 Kings vii. 16; 2 
Chron. iii. 15), and in this verse the number ten (‘) 
no doubt is to be preferred to seven (}). In fact, 
the text of Jeremiah is in many respects to be pre- 
ferred. Josephus (Bella Jud. 6, 4, 8) states that 
~ Herod’s temple was bummed on the tenth of the 
fifth month, and adds that it was a marvellous 
coincidence that the first temple was burned on 
the same day by the Babylonians.—The nine- 
teenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar. See the 
Chronological section aboye.—Nebuzar-adan, On 
the etymology and signification of this name see 
Gesenius, Thesaurus I1., p. 839, and Hiirst, i.- W.- 
B. IL, 6. 6. [The former interprets it by Merewrit 
duc dominus, t. ¢., duc cut Mercurius faret}, the lat- 
ter considers it equivalent to the Tebrew oxpres- 
sion which immediately follows: onag-3 (7), 
7. ¢@., literally: The captain of the executioners, 
the one who commands those who are commis- 
sioned to execute the king’s commands, especially 
his death-sentences, and go, in general, the captain 
of the [royal] guard (Gen. xxxyii, 36), [« It is prob- 
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ably a Hebrew corruption of Nebu-zir-iddin, which 
means Nebo-has-given-offspring ” (Rawlinson). 
This is the only explanation which has any value, 
since it alone rests on an etymological study of 
Chaldee names.—W. G. 8.] The supplementary 
description in Jerem, lii, 12; “Who stood before 
the king of Babylon,” re ignates him as the first 
and highest officer who stood nearest to the king, 
He therefore remained in the camp at Riblah with 
the king, and only went to Jerusalem for the exe- 
cution, and not, as 'Thenius thinks, in order to 
bring the siege toa conclusion. [It is laying too 
much stress on the primary signification of the 
word, which, moreover, is incorrect, to suppose 
that he did not go up to the city until it had beex 
taken, and that then his business was to ‘“ exe- 
cute” upon it the vengeance or punishment ordain- 
ed by the king. He went up as the chief officer of 
the king ‘‘to bring the siege to a conclusion,” to 
take possession of the city in the king’s name, and 
to carry out, the king’s determinations in regard 
to it—W, G. 8.] 

Ver. 9, And he burnt the house of the 


Lord, ke. 
all the houses, from 2 Chron, xxxvi. 19, where we 
read: mn b3 , all the palaces. We left the 


small houses ‘standing for the poor and humble 
people who were lett behind.—In Jer, li, 14 we 


10. It has been 


omitted here by some accident, or because it was 
regarded as a matter of course; it is by no means 
“an arbitrary exaggeration”, (Thenins). On the 
other hand we must supply AY before 34 on the 


authority of the passage in Jeremiah. Many old 
MSS. contain it, and all the versions supply it. 
Nebuzar-adan directed the work of destruction; 
the entire army fulfilled “his commands.—The 
exiles were composed, as the repetition of AX) 


first, 


We see what is meant by ma-53 , 


find by before ma}n in ver. 


shows, of “remnants” (4M) of two classes ; 


of those whom famine, pestilence, and sword had 
yet spared, and those who had deserted to the 
Chaldeans; and, secondly, of Wann or, as Wwe 


read in Jerem. lii, 15 PONT, which Titzig de- 


clares to be the original reading, and to mean 
master-workman in a collective sense, comprising 
both the classes which are mentioned in Jerem. 
xxiv. |. ‘The parallel passage, however, in Jerem. 
xxxix. 9 does not admit of this interpretation, for 
there we read: owsyan ova pee ovn is not 


a synonym of WONT (maaster- -wor ‘kman), but of 


jonny (multitude). 


the mass of the people, and apn ally for the mul- 
titude of persons capable of bearing arms (Isai. 
xiii. 43 xxxili. 3; Judges iv. 7; Dan. xi. 11). We 
must understand this class of ‘exiles to be the re- 
mainder of the able-bodied male population who 
were capable of bearing arms (Thenius) In 
VIN, & is an error for 7. The one class’ 
were inhabitants of the city; the other were per- 
sons who had belonged to tho army without being 


inhabitants of the city. —p Nn nba, ver. 12, is 


This latter word is used for 


used asin chap. xxiv, 14. The words do not mean 
that he left vinedressers and husbandmen, but, ag 
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is stated in Jerem. xxxix. 10, that he “left of the 
poor of the people, which had nothing, in the 
land of Judah, and pave them vineyards and fields 
at the saine time,’ The Chaldee version has it, 
“that they might cultivate vineyards and fields,” 
The land was not to remain desert and unculti- 
vated, 

Ver. 13. And the pillars of brass, &c. In 
regard to these pillars, and the bases, and the sea, 


15-39. The mpi 


(sprinklers), mentioned in Jerem. lii. 18, are not 
named among the utensils enumerated in ver, 14 
(for description of which see notes on 1 Kings vii. 
40, 50); they are mentioned in yer. 15. In ver. 
15 we have the utensils of the forecourt, and in 
ver. 15 those of the sanctuary. It is expressly 
stated in Jerem. xxvii. 19, 21 that there remained 
after the first spoliation, chap, xxiv. 13, a portion 
of these utensils which may have been hidden 
away at that time. The parallel passage, Jerem. 
lii. 19, adds four more to the utensils which are 
mentioned in ver. 15. In general the account 
here is brief, and all articles not mentioned are 
summarily disposed of by the words: “such 
things as were of gold, in gold, and such things 
as were:of silver, in silver,” ¢ @, ‘so much as 
there was to be found of either kind” (Thenius). 
ap is not to be supplied in ver. 16 from ver, 
15, and DY ; &e., are not the objects of this 


see notes on 1 Kings vii. 


verb. The verse means to show that there was 

such a mass of the brass which was carried away 

that it could not be weighed. 731977 is a no- 
. Tae 

&e., the 

THN with 


ota stands in contrast to ny with py ynyn - 


minative absolute. As for the pillars, 
mass of the brass was so great, &c. 





There were two of the pillars but only one sea. 
In ver. 17 the author recurs to the pillars in order 
to say that they were very valuable, not only on 
account of the mass of the brass which was on 
them (ver. 16), but also on account of the artistic 


labor which had been spent upon them. wow , 


as has been said above, is an error, the con- 
sequence of mistaking the numeral character, for 
the height of the capital of the column, according 
to the consistent statements in 1 Kings vii. 16; 2 
Chron. iii. 15; and Jerem. lii, 22 was five cubits. 


naayn-$y , at the end of the verse, is difficult, for 


the second column was in all respects, and not 
simply in respect to the ‘‘ wreathen work,” like to 
the first. Moreover, the wreathen work was not 
the most remarkable feature in these columns, so 
as to deserve to be especially mentioned. Thenius 
sees in the clause ‘the residuum of a sentence 
which is given in full in Jeremiah” [lii, 23], and 


which closes with the words DAD naan oy z 


We must admit either that the orien account 
bench was used by the author of “ Kings] was 
rere too much abbreviated by him, or else that 
the text at this point is defective. The account 
in Jeremiah is, at this point, fuller and more 
satisfactory. As this author had already given a 
full description of these things in 1 Kings vit 
15-22, he did not think it necessary to go into de- 
tail jere. 

Ver. 18. And the captain of the guard took 





Seraiah. The persons who are mentioned here 
aud in ver. 19 are not the same ones who are 


called, in Jerem, xxxix. 6, on, and who were 


put to death with the sons of Zedekiah, for these 
were first captured by Nebuzar-adan after the taking 
of the city. Seratah is not the person of that name 
who is mentioned in Jerem. li. 59, but the grand- 
father or great-grandfather of Hzra (see Mzra vii. 1; 
1 Chron. y. 40). Zephaniah was no doubt the son of 
the priest Maaseiah, who, although a priest of the 
second rank (see notes on chap. xxiii. 4), appears 
to have been a person of importance (Jerem. xxi. 
2; xxix. 25, 29; xxxvii. 3). The three keepers 
of the door were the chiefs of the body of levites 
who guarded the temple; one was stationed at 
each of the three main entrances to the temple 
(Jerem. xxxviii. 14); according to Josephus: tov¢ 
gviacocovrag 70 lepov yyeuovac. The chief royal offi- 
cers were also taken, together with these chief 
men in the personnel of the temple (ver. 19). vy 


stands in contrast with the temple; whether it has 
the narrower meaning of the ‘City of David” (The- 
nius), is uncertain. DD cannot meee a eunuch 


here, any more than in chap. xx ALS) and xxiv, 12, 

The command of soldiers would never be intrusted 

to such a person. Jerem. lii. 25 has 717 instead 
ar 


of Nin, evidently more correctly, for he was so no 
longer. We cannot tell whether five men of those 
who belonged to the king’s immediate circle were 
carried away, as is here stated, or seven, as is 
stated in Jerem, lii. 25. The diverse statements 
are the result of some error in reading or copying 
the numerals. THitzig: ‘‘ Seven persons are men- 
tioned as having been chosen to be a sacrifice on 
account of the mystical significance of that num- 
ber,” but the number jive, half of ten, which was 
the number for a complete whole incorporated of 
parts, may also have had mystical significance. 
The reason why just this number, whether tive or 
seven, were taken appears to be given in the rela- 
tive clause which follows, and that is that there 
were just so many left in the city. 8137 ay is a 


genitive after 72D0 [the scribe of the captain ot 
the host], and Navan is not to be joined with aw 
but with qpon {the scribe who was put on the 


staff of the commander-in-chief, and whose duty it 
was to enroll the persons liable to military service, 


&e.] The article with 72D (it is wanting in Jerem. 


lit. 25) shows that thatis not a proper name in ap- 
position with ‘‘ Captain of the host,” as the Vulg. 
and Luther understand it: ‘Sopher, the com- 
mander of the army.” It means the general’s 
clerk, the officer who had charge of the writing 
which might be required. ‘Perhaps the com- 
mander himself had fled with the king” (Thenius). 
[Of ‘course any one who filled this office at a time 
when writing was a special accomplishment would 
be a person of far more importance than a military 
clerk now is. The Babylonian king thought him 
an officer whom it was worth while to put to death 
among the high officials of the kingdom.—] The 
threescore men of the people of the land, who 
were put to death with the chief officers, were. 
either “the chiefs of the rebellion with their im- 
mediate followers’ (Von Gerlach), or “Such as 
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had in some way distinguished themselves above 
others in the defence of the city” (Keil). It is 
very doubtful whether they were, as Thenius 
thinks, the handful that were left of the garrison 
of the city of David, and the opinion of Hitzig and 
Bertheau that they were the country people who 
had fled into the citadel is very improbable.—Ver. 
21. So Judah was carried out of their land. 
“ Nebuzar-adan took up his march toward Riblah, 
not only with these who were destined to death, 
but also with all the people of Judah” (Hitzig). 
This sentence evidently closes the history, like 
Jerem. lii. 27, and chap. xvii. 23. At the same 
time it forms the introduction to what follows. 
Thus was Judah (that is, the mass and strength of 
the nation) led away into captivity, As for those 
who were left behind (the comparatively small, 
and poor, and weak portion), Nebuchadnezzar set 
Gedaliah over them. 

Ver. 22. And as for the people that remain- 
ed in the land of Judah. What is here narrated 
in vers. 22 to 26 is omitted in Jerem. lii. because it 
is narrated, in that book, in chaps. xl. and xli., 
#nd in much fuller detail. The verses before us 
form only an extract from that account, which is 
here inserted in its proper historical connection.— 
Gcdaliah, whom Nebuchadnezzar appointed gover- 
nor, was the son of Ahikam, who is mentioned in 
chap. xxii. 12 as a man of importance under Josiah, 
and who, according to Jerem. xxvi. 24, saved the 
life of the prophet when, during Jehoiakim’s reign, 
he was in danger of falling a victim of popular 
rage. (Gedaliah, like his father, was a friend of 
the prophet. He shared the prophet’s judgment in 
regard to the wise policy to be pursued, and joined 
with him in advising Zedekiah to surrender to the 
Babylonians (Jerem. xxxviii. 17). Hence Nebn- 
chadnezzar, after he had taken the city, intrusted 
the prophet, who until then had lain in captivity, 
to the care and protection of Gedaliah (Jerem. 
xxxix, 14; xl. 6).—The captains of the armies, 


Instead of Dw IN we 
find in Jerem. xl. 7: DWI, their men. 


they and the men, &c. 
These 


are they ‘‘ who were seattered when the king was 
captured, so that Jerem. xl. 7 describes them as 
those ‘which were in the fields’” (Thenius). 
Mizpah was a city in the territory of Benjamin 
(Josh. xiii. 26), some hours’ journey north-west of 
Jerusalem. Here, in this city, which was situated 
in a high position and strongly fortified (1 Kings 
xy. 22), the governor established himself, as he 
eould not live in the destroyed city of Jerusalem. 
Ishmael, according to ver. 25, was the grandson of 


Elishama, the 7D of king Jehoiakim (Jerem. 


xxxvi. 12, 20). For further particulars in regard 
to Johanan see Jerem. xl. 13 sg.; xli. 11 sq. Jona- 
than is mentioned with him, Jerem. xl. 8, as an- 
other’son of Careah. Possibly the similarity of 
the names caused the latter to be omitted in this 
place. Seraiah came from Nelopha, which appears 
to have lain between Bethlehem and Anathoth (Ezra 
ii, 22; Nehem. vii. 26). Jaazaniah came from 
Maarha, which is mentioned in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8; 1 
Chron. xix. 6, and Josh. xii. 5, together with 
Syrian distr icts, and, in Deut. ili. TA, is mentioned 
as lying on the boundary of the country east of the 
Jordan. He was, therefore. a naturalized alien.— 
By the servants of the Chaldees (ver 24) we 
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have to understand the offleers whom Nebuchad+ 
nezzar had left to govern the country, and whom 
he had perhaps put under Gedaliah’s command 
The latter, therefore, makes promises on their bes 
half, previded that the Jewish captains would ac- 
quiesce in the new order of things.—Ver. 25. In 
the seventh month, that is, only two months af- 
ter the destruction of Jerusalem (ver. 8). Of the 
seed royal; this is expressly stated in order tc 
show what incited him to this action. He believed 
that he, as a descendant of the royal house, had a 
claim to the position of governor. According to 
Jerem. xl. 14 he was also incited to this action by 
Baalis, king of the Ammonites, who no doubt 
would have been very glad to throw off the Chal- 
dean yoke.—The author breaks off abruptly with 
ver. 26, and simply states the result of this act. 
The people, fearing the return and vengeance of 
the Chaldeans, fled into Kgypt. For further de- 
tails see Jerem. xl.-xlii. ; 

Ver. 27. In the seven and thirtieth year of 
the captivity. See the Chronological Remarks above. 
In Jerem. lii. 31 the twenty-fifth day is given in- 
stead of the twenty-seventh, in the Hebrew text, 
and in the Sept. the twenty-fourth, evidently in 
consequence of a mistake in the numerals. We 
see from this accuracy in the date what significance 
was attached to the event. vilmerodach was the 
son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar. He only 
reigned two years and was put to death by his 
brother-in-law, Neriglassar (Berosus, cited in Jo- 
sephus c. Apion. i. 20). The signification of vil is 
uncertain. Jlerodach, or Berodach, was the name of 
the Babylonian Mars. We find it in the composi- 
tion of other proper names also (see notes on xx. 

12). In the year that he became king. For 


indy we find in Jerem. lii, 31: in322, t. €., of his 


reign, equivalent to: When he came to be king. 
This is evidently more correct. Sept.: év T@ éviav- 


TQ THC Pactreiag avrov, wNI-NN Sep) ; as in Gen. 


xl. 13, 20, means, Zo lift up the head (for some one), 
7. é., inasmuch as captives moved about in despon- 
dency, with bowed heads, to lift up their heads ig 
to release them from captivity, despair, and misery 
(Job x. 15, ef. Judges viii. 28). Here again the 


text before us is abbreviated. It omits xyM, 


which is found in Jerem. lii. 31, before map. 


This deliverance from captivity was an act of grace 
performed by him at his accession, but there seems 
to have been a special ground for it in the case of 
Jeloiachin, as he was preferred before the other 
captive kings. [‘‘The rabbis say that Hvilmero- 
dach had formed a friendship with Jehoiachin in 
prison, into which Nebuchadnezzar had cast the 
former because he had been guilty of exeesses in 
carrying on the government during an illness of 
the king, and had expressed pleasure at the same; 
evidently a fiction based on this passage and Dan. 
iv.” (Thenins).]—And set his throne above, kc., 
ver, 28. This certainly means that he gave him 
the preference and the higher rank. Whether he 
merely held him in higher estimation (Rosenmiiller, 
Keil), or “allowed him actually to occupy a more 
elevated seat ” (Hitzig, Thenius), is not a matter of 
importance. The kings that were with him in 
Babylon, are “those who, having been deprived, 
like Jehoiachin, of their kingdoms, were forced to 
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enhance the triumph and glory of the court at Baby- 
lon, cf. Judges i. 7”. (Hitzig).—Ver. 29. And 
changed his prison-garments. Instead of the 


late Aramaic form NY we find in Jerem. lii. 33 
my. The subject is not Evilmerodach (Hitzig), 
but Jehoiachin, who is the subject of the following 


verb boyy. In 375 the suffix can only refer to 


Jehoiachin and not to Evilmerodach. It would be 
a false inference, therefore, that Jehoiachin’s period 
of grace only lasted through Evilmerodach’s short 
reign. ‘Jehoiachin ate in person at the royal 
table, but he probably also received an allowance 
for the support of his little court, consisting of his 
servants and attendants ” (Hitzig). Here again this 
text is abbreviated. In Jeremiah there follow af- 
ter }ojsa the words: “until his death.” Here 


those words are omitted as unnecessary after: all 
the days of his life. The Sept. also have these 
words in this place. The fact that they omit them 
in Jerem. lii. 34 does not justify the assumption of 
Thenius that they were borrowed from ver. 29, 
and are not original in that place. Hitzig very 
properly declares that they are “evidently genu- 
ine,” and adds: “In ver. 11 ‘all the days of his 
life’ might well be omitted. Here, however, where 
he narrates something joyful, the author looks back 
once more, after fixing the term or limit, over the 
entire period of good fortune. Cf. 1 Kings v. 1; 
xy. 5.” He wants to tell once more what good 
fortune Jehoiachin enjoyed until the end of his life, 


and how Kvilmerodach at least had the intention of 


providing for him, This good fertune lasted until 
Jehoiachin’s death, whether he died before or after 
Evilmerodach. 


AppenDIx.—After the words: So Judah was 
carried away out of their land, there follows, in 
Jerem. lii. 28-30, the following statement, whichis 
omitted in the book of Kings: ‘This is the people 
whom Nebuchadrezzar carried away captive; in 
the seventh year three thousand-Jews and three 
and twenty. In the eighteenth year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar he carried away captive from Jerusalem 
eight hundred thirty and two persons. In the 
three and twentieth year of Nebuchadrezzar, Ne- 
buzar-adan, the captain of the guard, carried away 
captive of the Jews seven hundred forty and five 
persons. All the persons were four thousand and 
six hundred.” 2 Kings xxy, 22-26 is wanting in 
Jeremiah lii. because its statements had been given 
in detail in chaps. xl. and xli.; the statements abov e 
quoted are inserted in Jerem. lii. because they had 
not been given before, as they are in 2 Kings, in 
chap. xxiv. 14-16. The numbers given in Jere- 
miah vary very much from those in Kings. The 
former, however, are recommended, as Hitzig says, 
by their detail; they cannot. have been invented, 
They are evidently derived from a different source, 
and the only question is, what relation does that 
source hear to the statements i in the book of Kings? 
Of the three separate deportations mentioned, one 
took place in the seventh, and one in the eighteenth, 
year of Nebuchadnezzar. These can be no other 
than the one which took place according to 2 Kings 
xxiv, 12, in the eighth, and the one which took 
place according to 2 Kings xxv. 8 and Jerem. lii. 
12, in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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The eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar would be, 
as is expressly stated in Jerem. xxxii. 1, the tenth 
of Zedekiah, that is, the year in which Jerusalem 
was first besieged. There cannot have been any 
deportation in this year. Again, the seventh year 
of Nebuchadnezzar would not be the year in which 
Jehoiachin reigned for three months, and in which 
it is said that he and ten thousand others were led 
into exile, but the last year of Jehoiakim. In this 
year there was no deportation. We are therefore 
compelled to assume, if we will not alter all the 
other chronological data in the book of Jeremiah 
itself, that the original document from which 
Jerem. lii. 28-30 is derived, reckons the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar from another starting-point from 
that which is adopted in the book of Kings and 
elsewhere in Jeremiah. This may well be, inas- 
much as the years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign do not 
coincide exactly with those of the Jewish kings, 
The difference, however, only amounts to one year. 
The third deportation in the twenty-third year 
must, therefore, have taken place in the twenty- 
fourth year. It is not mentioned in Kings at all, 
but no doubt took place. In view of the continual 
disposition to revolt, it is very likely that he carried 
off more of the people in his twenty-third or twen- 
ty-fourth year, especially as he was at that time 
busy besieging Tyre. He intrusted this duty to 
the same officer who had had charge of the previous 
deportation. There is a much more serious diffi- 
culty in regard to the nwmber of the exiles. Ac- 
cording to Jerem. lii. 28 there were only 3,023 in 
the first deportation; according to 2 Kings xxiy. 
14 there were 10,000. Josephus says there were 
10,832. Evidently he has joined the 10,000 in 
Kings, for the first deportation, with the 832 in 
Jeremiah for the second (Anéig. x. 7, 1). Thenius 
suggests that the sign for ten (yod) may have re- 
sembled the sign for three (gimel) in the original 
document from which these statements are derived, 
and so 3,023 took the place of 10,023. This last 
would then be the accurate number for which 
10,000 is the round number. But the sum given 
at the end, 4,600, supports 3,023 in this place, and 
this testimony cannot be put aside by the critical 
decree that: “The summation at the end was in- 
terpolated by the redactor.” According by Ewald, 
“s7wy has fallen out after yaw in ve r, 28 just 
as certainly as it has fallen out after oh in 
the statement of Jehoiachin’s life in 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9.” According to this we should haye to 
take it as referring, not to the deportation men- 
tioned in 2 Kings xxiy. 14, but to the later one 
under Zedekiah. The seventeenth of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was the 9th of Zedekiah, and in that year 
Nebuchadnezzar advanced against Jerusalem (2 
Kings xxy. 1). He took the city in Zedekiah’s 
eleventh year (2 Kings xxv. 2), and before that no 
deportation car have taken place. The discrep- 
ancy between 10,000 and 3,023 can hardly be ac- 
counted for otherwise than by the explanation of 
Hstius. In ver. 28 the 3,023 are expressly men- 
tioned as “Jews,” that is, persons who belonged 
to the tribe of Judah. ©The 10,000 included persons 
not of that tribe, Benjamites and others who had 
joined themselves to Judah, since it alone repre- 
sented the Israelitish nationality, and who made 
common cause with it against the Chaldeans, 
There may well have been 17,000 of these, aud the. 
entire number in the first captivity, including the 
3,023 ‘ Jews,” was thus 10,000. Itis evident that 
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the statements in Jerem. lii. 28-30 are meant to 
apply only to the persons of the tribe of Judah 
(see 7497 ver. 27), and not to all who were car- 


ried away captive. This opinion is also favored 
by the number 4,600 as the sum of the exiles, for 
this number would be far too small for the sum of 
all the persons carried into captivity. [There can 
be no doubt that Jerem. lii. 28-30 refers to the 
Jews who were taken captive. What reason have 
we for supposing that 2 Kings xxiv. 14 refers to 
or includes any others than Jews? There is none. 
It is only an invention for the sake of harmonizing 
the two passages. Then the probabilities are 
against it. The persons carried away were chosen 
on account of their rank, position, and influence, 
We have an instance in Jaazaniah of Maacha (ver. 
xxv. see Hweget. notes on that verse) that others 
than men of Judah held power andrank, Shebna 
the scribe (Isai. xxii. 15) is another instance to 
prove that in the time before the captivity pure 
Israelitish, much more pure Jewish blood, was not 
necessary to hold high office in Jerusalem. The 
persons of the highest rank were the ones taken 
away—as such—whether Jews or not. Non- 
Jews were, of course, rare exceptions. 
common people large numbers were spared. Natu- 
rally people of Judah, who were most deeply in- 
terested in the fate of Jerusalem, would be taken 
first, together with such of other tribes or nation- 
alities as were dangerous from their rank and influ- 
ence and ability. Itis, therefore, improbable that 
many non-Jews of the common people were carried 
away. It amounts to a certainty that the exiles 
were not composed of non-Jews in the ratio of 
7,000 to 3,000. This explanation must, therefore, 
be abandoned. It is the only true policy, in this 
and in similar cases, to take note of the discre- 
paney as a fact, and to abandon the attempt at 
foreed and strained explanations. Between the 
two accounts, that in Jeremiah deserves the pre- 
ference as the more specific, and also as the more 
moderate statement. The larger number and the 
round number is suspicious.—W. G.8.] Only 832 
were taken away in the second deportation, be- 
cause there were only so many left of the more 
influential people. The 745 who were taken away 
at the third deportation were not inhabitants of 
Jerusalem but ehatiah (ver. 30). The smallness 


of this number is due to the fact that most of the 
Jews, properly speaking, had been taken away 
before. 

[The numbers certainly are astonishingly small 
in one point of view, though in another we ure not 
surprised that they are no larger. Taking the 
number of Israelites who entered Palestine at the 
lowest estimate, and noticing the numbers which 
formed the armies, or were engaged in battle at 
various times, as well as the pictures of society 
which are given, especially by Isaiah and the other 
older prophets, we get the impression that there 
was avery large population in Palestine before the 
Assyrian Empire began to press upon the North. 
On the other hand, when we consider the great 
difficulty of leading a large mass of people, with 
the aged, the women, and the children, on a long 
journey through a rough country, we can hardly 
conceive it possible that the conquerors should 
haye taken away an entire population. The Assy- 
rians, however, blotted out the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. The whole picture which is presented to 
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us gives the impression that the land was depop- 
ulated and left desert. The wild beasts took pos- 
session of it. Not enough remained to continue 
the ancient traditions and worship there. It wag 
found necessary to begin almost de novo in the 
population and cultivation of the country. So too 
in Judah. The pictures presented by the prophets 
and in the Psalms, as well as by the books of Iizra 
and Nehemiah, are those of a depopulated and 
desert country. Such numbers were taken away 
that some had to be left on purpose to cultivate 
the land. When the exiles came back they had to 
re-found the nation. Now we hear that there were 
only 4,600 exiles in all, or, at most, 10,000. This 
seems reasonable in view of the difficulty of trans- 
portation, but it is difficult to see how it accounts 
for the destruction of the nation. Two suggestions 
present themselves: in the first place, the last 150 
years, with their internal dissensions, their refor- 
mations and revolutions, their counter-reforma- 
tions and counter-revolutions, as well as their for- 
eign wars, may have greatly reduced the popula- 
tion. In the second place, in a nation such as 
Judah was, the centre of gravity of the nationality 
was, no doubt, in the upper and better classes. 
The poor and uneducated and humble were prob- 
ably very dependent upon the more fortunate 
classes. One proof of it is the fact that the pro- 
phets and psalmists were continually rebuking the 
arrogance of the latter towards the former. The 
Babylonian king’s policy of carrying off the ‘‘chief 
men” may, therefore, have been radical and all 
sufficient for rooting out the nationality.—W. 
G.8.] 

Those who were carried away last were prob- 
ably those who had formerly been considered 
harmless, but whom it was found, upon experience, 
inexpedient to trust. However the numbers may 
be explained, it is certain from Jerem. lii, 28-30 
that there were only three deportations, and not 
six, as Usher and the Calw, Bib. assume, viz., the 
Jirst in the seventh of Jehoiakim (Dan. i. 1, 3 (?) ), 
the second in the seventh of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
third under Jehoiachin, the fourth in the eighteenth, 
the fifth in the nineteenth, and the sé.xth in the twen- 
ty-fourth year of Nebuchadnezzar. Later scholars 
have reduced these to four: the first under Jehoi- 
akim, the second under Jehoiachin, the third wnder 
Zedekiah, and the fourth some years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. But this is not correct, 
for there is no hint of any deportation under Je- 
hoiakim either in Kings or Chronicles or Jeremiah. 
So much only may he accepted, that Daniel was 
sent to Babylon as a hostage when Jehoiakim be- 
came a vassal of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 1). 
Perhaps, also, at that time Jehoiakim gave some 
of the temple utensils to the enemy to pacify him 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7). 


_ HISTORICAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The destruction of Jerusalem did not take 
place immediately after the fall of the city, but one 
month later. It is clearly designated in the record 
as a later and independent event. Nebuzar-adan 
who ‘stood before the king of Babylon” (Jerem. 
li. 12), who, that is, attended his orders, came 
to Jerusalem, by the express command of the 
king, not to take the city, which had not yet been 
captured (as Thenius thinks), but, as ver. 9 dis 
tinctly shows, in order to destroy the captured city 
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The destruction of the city was intended and dis- 
tinctly commanded by Nebuchadnezzar. It was 
the punishment which the king had decreed and 
which Nebuzar-adan was to execute. He went 
methodically to work. First of all he caused the 
temple to be burned, then the royal palace, then 
the houses of the great men, then he tore down 
the walls, and finally he took the inhabitants away. 
In vers. 13-17 the account returns to the temple 
and enumerates its decorations and furniture, 
which were destroyed or carried off. The utter 
destruction of the temple cannot have been insisted 
on, on account of the value of the objects it con- 
tained, for these were not of gold, like the ones 
which liad formerly been carried away (chap. xxiv. 
13). The only ground for it was that the temple 
had especial significance, as the dwelling of the 
one God in the midst of His chosen people. Both 
politically and religiously it was the centre of the 
State, the basis and the bond of the national unity. 
Tt was the building of chief importance, and was, 
therefore, to be destroyed first and utterly. The 
temple worship had become, under the four last 
kings, a mere external ceremonial. Even the 
priests made of it a mere hypocritical show, so that 
Jeremiah cried out: ‘Trust ye not in lying words, 
saying, The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord are these ” (Jerem. 
vil. 4). Then he commanded them to repent and 
amend. They did not, however, and so the ex- 
ternals in which they trusted were taken from 
them. The destruction of the temple was the seal 
of God’s truth impressed upon the words of the 
prophets, in which the people had not believed 
(Jer. xxvii. 19-22). The two brazen columns are 
mentioned first and chiefly in the description of the 
glories of the temple. (They are described with 
nore detail in Jeremiah than in Kings.) The cause 
of this is, as we saw in the Hveg. note on 1 Kings vii. 
2land /fist. § 5 on 1 Kings vii. 1-51, that these col- 
amns represented the foundation and the strength of 
dhe temple, and were, therefore, in a certain mea- 
sure, representatives of Jehovah. The destruction 
«nd removal of these showed, more than any other 
‘yent, that the house of Jehovah, as the physical 
seutre of the theocracy, had come to an end. The 
wh of the covenant is not mentioned in either ac- 
couat. It seems to have been removed from the 
vamp.e before its destruction. It had been re- 
1uoves under Manasseh or Amon, for Josiah com- 
mand«! the levites to bring it back into the temple 
(2 Chrev. xxxv. 3). We may suppose that it was 
removes again under one of the following kings, 
perhaps vider Jehoiakim. What became of it we 
eannot tell. The inference from Jer. iii. 16 that it 
was no longer in existence in the time of Jeremiah 
(Hitzig) is not yustified. Some suppose, as Carpzov 
does (Apparat. Crit. p. 298), that it was among the 
articles which Nebuchadnezzar caused to be either 
destroyed or carried off in the time of Jehoiachin 
(chap. xxiv. 13; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10). The story 
of the rabbis that Josiah had caused it to be hidden 
in a subterranean chamber, and that Jeremiah 
commxnded those who fled to Egypt (chap. xxv. 
26) te 4 ke it with them, and that they hid it ina 
cleft of Vie mountain on which Moses had once been 
(2 Mace. 13.5. Cf. Buxtort, De arca fed., cap. 22. 
Winer, fi.-W.-B I. s, 203), sounds very wild. 

2. The fall or ‘he kingdom of Jwiah was, accord- 
ing to the dist... 5 statement of the Scriptures, the 
divine judgme.\ vhich had long been threatened 








‘by the prophets (Isai. xxxix. 6, 7; 2 Kings xxi 
10-15; Jerem. xix. 3-13). It fell when all Jeho- 
yah’s attempts to recall the chosen people to their 
allegiance had failed, and the apostesy from Him 
and from His law had reached the utmost limit. 
Sun and Moon, Baal and the Queen of Heaven, 
Adonis and Astarte, all the host of heaven were 
worshipped, and children were sacrificed to Moloch 
in the valley of Hinnom. Idols stood even in the 
House of Jehovah; idol-altars stood in the streets. 
On the hills, on the roofs, in the groves, incense 
was offered to idols. There was no abomination 
of idolatry which was not practised. All that re- 
mained of the Jehovah worship was external cer- 
emonial, and priests and prophets uttered lies 
(Jerem. vii. 17, 18, 30, 31, 32; vill. 2; xi. 12) 135 
xvii. 25 xix. 4, 56,13; xxxii.\ 29, 34, 35: Nzek: vit, 
3, 9, 10, 14; xxiii. 38, 39, &e.). Moral corruption 
kept pace with this religions apostasy: “ Will ye 
steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear 
falsely, and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after 
other gods whom ye know not; and come and 
stand before me in this house, which is called by 
my name, and say: We are delivered to do all 
these abominations ?” [Lit. we are concealed to do, 
&e., 7. @, we have impunity] (Jerem. vii. 9, 10). 
Avarice, love of gain, and cheating (Jerem. vi. 13), 
licentiousness and whoredom (Jerem. vy. 8, 9), in- 
justice and violence (Jerem, vi. 6), shedding inno- 
cent blood (Jerem. ii. 34; vii. 6), overriding justice 
and right (Jerem. vii. 6), falsehood and hypocrisy 
(Jerem. viii. 9, 10), bigotry and obstinacy (Jerem. 
vii, 24-26), infidelity and perjury (Jerem. ix. 2, 3, 
7), in short, all sins and vices were prevalent, es- 
pecially among the rich and great. ‘Run ye to 
and fro through the streets of Jerusalem. and see 
now and know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that 
executeth judgment, and that seeketh the truth, 
and I will pardon it” (Jerem. v. 1; ef. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 14-16)... So the measure had become full. 
Judah had fallen lower than Israel, therefore the 
Lord cast it away from before His face as He had 
cast away Israel (2 Kings xvii. 20; xxiv. 20). 
As there the king of Assyria, so here the king of 
Babylon was the instrument of the divine judg- 
ment, ‘tthe rod of his anger,” which, after it had 
served His purpose, He broke and cast into the fire 
(Jerem. 1. 17, 18; ef. Isai.x.5). This punishment, 
however, was not the annihilation of the chosen 
people, but the sole radical cure for it. The Lord 
keeps His promises even while He chastises and 
punishes. The only means by which the chosen 
people could preserve and fulfil its destiny in hu- 
man history, to bring the knowledge of God and 
salvation to all nations, was by the downfall of 
the visible kingdom, the earthly theocracy. The 
downfall of the visible kingdom was a step in the, 
divine economy of salvation, and it marked pro- 
eress towards the true kingdom of God. The 
people needed to be convinced of the nothingness 
of the visible kingdom, and to have its attention 
directed to the new, spiritual, true, and eternal 
kingdom. This was the aim of the divine judg- 
ment, to awaken an appreciation of this kingdom 
and a longing for it, and this aim was reached in 
theend. The idea ofthe messianic kingdom which 
the prophets had brought forward long before 
the downfall of the visible kingdom, but which 
had fallen wuncomprehended, now took firm 
root, Hasse well says (Gesch. des A. B. s. 136): 
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“Tt belonged to the consummation of the history 
of Israel that Judah also should perish. It had 
long ago made this necessary by its backsliding 
after every momentary reformation, and by its ob- 
stinate resistance to every call of grace; but the 
power of the Davidic element to recover from cor- 
ruption had thus far saved it. This power ex- 
hausted its last energies in Josiah, and, after his 
death, the kingdom sank rapidly into ruins, As 
the old passed away, the prophets were obliged to 
turn and give expression to what they perceived 
as something new and future. A sharp division 
separated this new from the old. On the one hand, 
the judgment and penalty were recognized as a 
penalty of death. On the other hand arose the 
figure of the new life, and it was transfigured into 
a lofty ideal.” Lisco (Das A. 7. L.'s. 538) gives a 
similar conception: ‘The breach which was made 
by the separation of the kingdom was never healed. 
On the contrary, its evil effects lasted on until the 
downfall, first of Hphraim and then of Judah. In 
the measure in which the political confusion and 
decay increased, and the impending calamity ap- 
proached, in the same measure the prophetic word 
grew loud and clear, and, when the blow fell 
which destroyed the Jewish nation, Jeremiah arose 
upon the ruins of Jerusalem, Daniel appeared as a 
prophet to speak in the name of his people before 
the king of Babylon, and Kizekiel watched over the 
scattered remnants of the nation who were in exile 
on the Chaboras. ‘The civil power was dead; the 
prophetical power survived its death.” The fall of 
Jerusalem forms the most important crisis in the 
history of the ancient people of God. It was not 
an event between two nations; it was an event in 
the history of the world. Many a great nation fell 
both before and after, but the fall of none of them 
had anything like the significance for the history 
of the world which that of Judah had. It is an 
event which is as unique in history as the Jewish 
people was unique among nations, for ‘ Salvation 
cometh of the Jews” (John iv. 22). By its fall 
Judah became the keeper and bearer of salvation 
for all the world (cf. Jerem, xxx.—xxxiii.). 

3. The deportation of conquered peoples from their 
country was the ordinary policy of the ancient 
Asiatic conquerors, in order that the nationality 
might thus be obliterated (see Hweg. on 1 Kings 
vili. 46 sq.). In this case, however, the effect was, 
on the contrary, in the providence of God, to pre- 
serve the conquered people in all their peculiarity 
of character and calling anddestiny. Herein con- 
sists the great difference between the downfall of 
Samaria and that of Judah, as we saw aboye (2 
Kings xvii. /ist. § 3); whereas the exile of the 
people of the ten tribes in Assyria served to anni- 
hilate their nationality, and they sank lower and 
lower until they disappeared from history, the 
exile of the people of Judah in Babylon served 
only to strengthen and purify them, so that they 
far oitt-lived the world-monarehy which had con- 
quered them. Nothing could show more clearly 
the indestructibility of the chosen people than this 
fact, that the event which should have destroyed 
them only served to purify and strengthen them. 
The distress of the captivity brought them to their 
senses, and made them see their own sinfulness. 
They repented, and turned to Jehovah and to His 
Law with a sincerity which they had never before 
felt. The exile awakened in them a deep longing 
for the promised land, for the city in which Jeho- 





vah had placed His name (2 Kings xxi. 7), for the 
temple which was the pledge of the selection of 
Israel to be the chosen people, and the centre of 
its nationality. This is expressed in Ps. cxxxvii. 
and cxxvi. It was a dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence that the king of Babylon did not do ag 
the king of Assyria had done in Samaria—bring 
heathen colonists to settle in the land of Judah 
after its population was taken away. If he had 
done so a mixed population would have grown up 
there and the land would have become the home 
of many diverse religions and forms of worship 
(2 Kings xvii. 24-33; cf 2 Kings xvii. ZHist. §§ 4 
and 5), Judah maintained its purity of religion 
and nationality both in captivity and in the home 
country. The exiles retained their national con- 
stitution (Ezek. xiv. 1; xx. 1; Sus. v. 28). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud (Gem. Makkothi. 1; Sanhedr. 


i. 12, 21) they were put under a man win [Go- 


vernor of the captivity, ¢. ¢, of the captives] of their 
own nation. The practice of their religion wag 
also allowed them, but they could not offer sacri- 
fices, because they lacked the one central sane- 
tuary at which alone sacrifice might be offered. 
This only increased their longing to erect the sane- 
tuary once more, and this longing endured until 
the time of chastisement was at an end (Jerem. 
xxv. 12; xxix 10). When they returned their first 
care was to rebuild the sanctuary (liz. i. 3; vi. 3). 

4. The two brief narratives by which the author 
closes his work are not mere appendages to the 
history, but the proper epilogue to the words: 
“So Judah was carried away out of their ‘and.” 
They are parallel, in a certain manner, to the re- 
view which the author gives in chap. xvii. 7 sq. of 
the history of Israel. The first of these incidents 
shows us how deep was the corruption which had 
pervaded the kingdom, and how hopelessly de- 
praved the monarchical constitution had become. 
It was not possible any longer to have even a de- 
puty-king under Babylonian sovereignty. Geda- 
liah, whom Nebuchadnezzar had left as governor, 
was put to death after a few months in spite of 
his oath (ver, 24), and the murderer, Ishmael, who 
desired to make himself king, was obliged to flee 
with his followers into the territory of the Ammon- 
ites. Others fled, for fear of the vengeance of the 
Chaldeans, into Keypt. Mvery attempt to unite the 
scattered remnants, and to set up at least the 
shadow of a monarchy, failed. Judah could not 
any Jonger stand any kind of amonarchy. It was 
incapable of sustaining an independent existence 
under an independent dynasty. ‘The inauguration 
of such a government only served to produce 
greater confusion and disorder, The events which 
followed the destruction of Jerusalem only showed 
how necessary the divine chastisement had be- 
come. This is what the author desires to show by 
the first incident which he relates. However, he 
could not and would not close his work, which was 
written primarily for those who, like himself, were 
living in exile, with such a sad and hopeless inci- 
dent. He therefore adds the story of the deli- 
verance of Jehoiachin from his prison after thirty- 
seven years of captivity. He thereby offers to 
the people who sat weeping ‘by the waters of 
Babylon,” and thinking of Jerusalem, a prospect 
into a more hopeful future. The release of Je- 
hoiachin “was the first ray of light in the long 
night of the captivity... and was a guarantee 
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to the people that the Lord would keep His pro- 
mise, and would not withdraw his grace from the 
house of David forever” (Keil). It gave the cap- 
tive people hope that the hour of their deliverance 
also would:come. The author could not have given 
& more appropriate close to his work, in which he 
had shown God’s plan of grace and redemption in 
the history of the chosen people. 

5. In conclusion, we must notice the manner in 
which the latest modern historians conceive of, and re- 
present, the fall of Judah. ‘There had been,” says 
Duncker (Gesch. des Alt. I. s. 542), ‘no increase in 
power since the time of Hezekiah. There was no 
better guarantee for the existence of a small State 
than there had been at that time. If Egypt went 
on, as it had begun under Psammetichus, making 
conquests in Asia, and if a new great power arose 
0 inherit and increase the might which Assyria 
had once possessed, the existence of Judah would 
once more be threatened as seriously as it was in 
the time of Hezekiah (s. 552): The effort of the 
nation to regain its indepeudent existence, the stiff- 
necked resistance with which the Jews were ready 
to fight for their fatherland, and to break the yoke 
of the foreigner, were as well justified as was the 
abstract religious policy of Jeremiah. Who can 
blame those who hold the duty of sacrificing one’s 
life for one’s country, even under the most hopeless 
circumstances, higher than the counsel to submit at 
discretion? Who can blame those who regarded 
Jeremiah’s conduct and policy as ruinous, who de- 
manded that Jeremiah should stand on the side of 
his own nation against the foreign foe, and who 
stigmatized his discourses as treason? . . . (s. 553): 
He (Jeremiah) is vitter and violent enough to call 
down bloody destruction upon his [personal] ene- 
mies (Jerem. xy. 5)... . (s. 556): However much 
Jeremiah’s assertions were calculated to discourage 
the king and people, they did not have that effect. 
It was natural that Jeremiah should seem to the 
people to be a cowardly traitor. . . . (s.557): Jere- 
mial’s persistence in advising submission, under 
the circumstances, finally so far outraged the chief 
men that they demanded his life of the king... 
(s. 544): The prophet went so far in his opposition 
to Jehoiakim that he finally brought his own life 
intodanger. At the same time he irritated the peo- 
ple against himself by his persistent prophecies of 
the coming fallof Jerusalem. ... He was no less 
severe against the people for the wickedness of 
their conduct, and. for their practice of some re- 
mains of foreign usages which had not been eradi- 
eated by the (new) Law-book.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this view is diametrically opposed 
to that of the Bible, and yet the biblical documents 
are the only authority for the history. In the text 
the grounds of the national downfall are stated to 
be the apostasy of the nation in religion, its cor- 
ruption in morals, and the unfaithfulness, tyr- 
anny, and depravity of its king. The downfall is 
represented as a divine judgment upon the nation 
in punishment for all this. Duncker, however, 
ignores this view. In his view all is explained by 
the physical weakness of the kingdom of Judah in 
face of the great world-empires, Assyria, Egypt, 
and Babylon. It was all due to external and natu- 
ral causes, such as have often produced similar 
eatastrophes in human history. It was an unde- 
served misfortune, in which the king and people 
appear battling with desperate courage for the 
highest natioual interests. They appear great and | 








admirable, while the truly great one, the prophet, 
who was persecuted while laboring for the trne 
welfare of the people, who held firm and impreg- 
nable as a rock in the midst of the storm, is repre- 
sented as a factions oppositionist, nay, even as a 
traitor. This is not writing history, but turning it 
upside down. 

[The facts of history are one thing; their phi- 
losophy is another. The theocratic philosophy of 
history is one thing, and the purely human philos- 
ophy of it is another. To pass behind history and 
trace the moral causes which were at work, and 
observe their effects, is the great task of the his- 
torian, but he limits himself to the second causes, 
and contents himself with seeing God’s plan only 
in the grand results of centuries, and in the move- 
ments of epochs. The attempt to pursue this latter 
investigation into details never succeeds when men 
try it. God’s Providence is in every event of his- 
tory, and in the character of every historical per- 
sonage, butits presence and its operation there are 
matters of faith. Try to seize it, to specify it, and 
to examine it, and you are baffled and disappointed. 
God is in every blade of grass. His presence there 
is clear to our reason, our conscience, and our faith. 
If we hastily infer that, if God is in the blade of 
grass which we hold in our hands, then we can 
seize Him and see Him, and if we betake ourselves 
to the microscope and the dissecting apparatus, we 
find that we fail. Just so it is here in history. 
This biblical history is the only one we have in 
which the history is written from the theocratic ” 
standpoint, and in which the presence of God in 
history is traced step by step and man by man. 
If we attempt to take up this stand-point and follow 
it and apply it rigorously we involve ourselves in 
hopeless contradictions. The standpoint is not 
rational, itis prophetic; that is, itsnorm and stand- 
ard of consistency is that of the divine plan, not of 
the human reason. The reason, however, is the 
only instrument at our disposal, and it falls short 
of its task if it undertakes to adopt the prophetical 
method. It took a prophet to give us this view of 
the Jewish history, and it would require a prophet 
to apply the same method elsewhere, or to follow 
it here into greater detail. Duncker lays aside 
the theocratic and prophetical conception, and ap- 
proaches the facts of the history, as here recorded, 
in exactly the same spirit, and with exactly the 
same method, by which he treats the history of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Greece. His work is a uni- 
versal history. The history of Israel as an earthly 
monarchy enters into the scope of his work as re- 
gards its earthly and external fortunes. Its theolo- 
gical and religious significance are aside from his 
plan. He is an historian, not a prophet, and he 
can only treat history as ordinary historians treat 
it. His view, therefore, naturally appears low and. 
worldly and commonplace, when quoted in a book 
of this kind, which is avowedly biblical and the- 
ocratic, and only follows and explains the biblical 
presentation. His undertaking is a legitimate one 
for an historian. We cannot say that it is wrong 
for him to treat history as he does, and to include 
Jewish history in his plan, but he is engaged in a 
work whose stand-point and aim are so different 
from that in which we are engaged, that we are 
not called to consider it here. His readers must 
add to his representation of the history the expla- 
nation and philosophy of it which is furnished by 
their Bibles. The distinction which is brought out 
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fere is one which it is most important to bear in 
mind in commenting on the historical books.—As 
for Jeremiah’s attitude at the siege of Jerusalem, 
the question is the one which always arises in such 
eases between prudence and valor. The rdle which 
was filled by Jeremiah, to give wise and prudent 
eounsel to men who are heated with the strongest 
passions, and to stem alone a tide of feeling which 
animates a body of men of which he is a member, 
and with which he is expected to sympathize with- 
out reserve or question, is the most thankless one 


which can possibly devolve upon any man. He 
eannot succeed in persuading his companions; he 
can only draw down persecution on himself. His 


only consolation is his fidelity to his convictions, 
and our judement of him, as of any other man who 
has the courage to undertake the prophet’s task, 
must be regulated by the issue. He stakes all 
upon the wisdom of his counsel. If ina calm view 
of the situation and its results we see that he was 
wise and right, we must ‘ blame” those who per- 
secuted him and denied the wisdom of his counsel. 
Humanly speaking, Jeremiah was the only wise 
counsellor in Jerusalem, for his counsel would have 
saved the city and the national existence, if not the 
national independence. If, however, we turn to 
the theocratic standard, we see how utterly im- 
possible it is for us to apply it. As we have seen 
above (§ 2), the fall of Jerusalem was no step back- 
wards, but a great one forwards, in the develop- 
ment of the redemptive plan. When a church or 
a nation reaches the point of saying “ The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are these,” that 
is, when it puts its trust in externals, in ceremo- 
nies, and sacred houses, and sacred things, while 
the spirit of truth and righteousness is lost, and 
treats God’s promises as if He had bound His own 
hands against punishing their sins, their fate is 
sealed. The downfall of Jerusalem might have 
been delayed, it could not have been averted, or, if 
it had been averted, as far as we can judge, all the 
religious truth of which Israel was the keeper and 
witness would have been lost. Here, however, is 
just the difficulty. History only takes one course 
of two or more which are conceivable. This one 
only is open to our study and observation, and we 
are forced to assume that that was God's plan. 
The consequences of the other policy, supposing it 
to have been adopted, are a pure matter of spec- 
ulation. Now Jeremiah counselled submission. 
That might have saved the city and the temple and 
the nationality, but, if we can rely upon our judg- 
ment expressed in § 2, it would have sacrificed the 
kingdom of God. He also preached amendment 
and righteousness as the only condition of perma- 
nent safety, but we cannot see, as far as we judge, 
that such amendment was possible until after se- 
vere chastisement, and it remains for us, what it 
was for Jeremiah, asubject of faith, that God would 
have preserved the national independence if the 
people had repented.—W. G. 8.] 

wald’s presentation of the fall of Jerusalem 
(Gesch. III. s. 712-717) is very different from 
Duncker’s superficial and perverted view of it. As 
he sees in the whole course of the history, from the 
time of Solomon on, a continual conflict between 
two “independent authorities,” the monarchy and 
the prophetical institution, and explains this conflict 
by the “violence” which was characteristic of 
either (see Pt. II. pp. 103 and 4), so he finds the 
causes of the ruin of the kingdom in this conflict. 


porarily felt, become fatal to it.” 
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“Tt remained to be shown, by the fate of Judah 
also, that violence destroys its own cause, even 
when that cause seems to be the most permanent 
andenduring. ... Thesecond of these independ 
ent powers, the prophetical institution, was now 
also irrevocably broken.” The reason why the pro- 
phetical office no longer possessed its ancient power 
was that “it had rid itself of the last relies of the 
violence which marked it even in Isaiah, and had 
risen to a purely spiritual activity and influence. 
It was long since violence had been able to accom- 
plish any sound results even in the prophetical of- 
fice. Thus the highest prophetical activity lost its 
power when it lost its fierce and violent forms of 
action, and the second of the two forces on which 
the nationality rested was radically ruined... . 
When the two forces which could alone carry and 
preserve the nation were thus worn out, when the 
nation could no longer find either the right king or 
the right prophet, it sank rapidly towards its ca- 
tastrophe. Then first did the evils which had long 
threatened it, or which had made themselves tem- 
In this view also 
the idea which is made uppermost in the biblical 
narrative, that the fall was a divine judgment justly 
and deservedly inflicted as a punishment for per- 
sistence in sin, is obscured and neglected, and the 
fall is represented as a catastrophe which was the 
legitimate result of aregular development. [There 
is no real disagreement here. The one is a prag- 
matic and the other is a philosophical statement of 
same idea. The ancient Hebrew writer states 
it as a balance between so much sin and so much 
punishment. We cannot expect a critical and phi- 
losophical statement from him. In his view God 


stands over the sinful nation patiently and with © 


long-suffering, and finally His hand falls in pun- 
ishment, ‘The modern German critic sees, in ‘‘ per- 
sistence in sin,” the adoption of certain depraved 
doctrines, principles, and modes of thought, which 
form acreed or sum of convictions tacit or expressed. 
These produce a reiteration of unchaste, immoral, 
and irreligious acts—sins. This finally becomes a 
national habit, a characteristic of the nationality. 
It rises into a moral cause, and according to the laws 
of God's moral government, this cause will in time 
anak paoeaely certain moral and physical re- 
i decay (which will show itself first 
in the most vital organs of the State, its throne, its 
altar, and its pulpit), and finally national ruin. The 
two forms of statement are identical.—W. G. 8.] 
As for the theory that there were two ‘‘ independ- 
ent authorities” in the State, and that the great 
characteristic of each was violence—employment 
of foree in word or deed—in fulfilling its functions, 
it has been sufficiently noticed on p. 104. Weneed 
only remark here, that if violence was a character- 
istic of Isaiah, then Jeremiah’s discourses are far 
more forcible, vigorous, and violent than his, so 
that Duncker (quoted above) charges him with pas- 
sion, severity, and sternness. No prophet ever 
rebuked the sin and apostasy of king and people 
with more plain and severe language than Jere- 
miah. It cannot be said of him that he bad thrown 
off the violent manner of the ancient prophets, and 
that ‘‘one and the same ruin enveloped the last 
ereat prophet and the nation, with all of its better 
interests which still remained at this stormy time.” 
His forcible words of rebuke and reproof, his en- 
durance, pertinacity, and inflexibility, in the hardest 
conflicts and sufferings, down to the very end, bear 
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testimony, not to the weakness ‘and decay of the 
prophetical office, but to the fact that it was as 
grand, as great, and as vigorous as ever before. 
The monarchy sank and ceased at the fall of the 
kingdom, but the prophetical institution, so far 
from ceasing, arose again to new glory and strength. 
Those have the less ground for denying this who 
ascribe the second part of Isaiah to a great un- 
known prophet, who lived near the end of the 
captivity. 

[The decay of the prophetical office is unde- 
niable, in spite of the fact that one or two last great 
ones yetappeared. There had been false prophets, 
in greater or less number, at all times, but see the 
23d chap. of Jeremiah, from the 9th verse on, for 
“a sweeping denunciaton of the contemporary pro- 
phets. No distinction between false and true is 
specified. Depraved priests and prophets are to- 
gether branded with one terrible denunciation. In 
xxiii. 38-40 the degeneracy of the prophets seems 
to be given as the cause why Jehovah had aban- 
doned the city. Prophecy ceased at some time— 
when did it cease? It did not cease abruptly, but 

* shared the fate of all similar institutions among 
mankind. It degenerated into formalism and su- 
perstition (see Jerem. xxiii. 33-37), In its rise and 
bloom and decay we can trace undeniable steps of 
change, development, progress, anddecline. After 
the exile we have a few prophets, but not like the 
ancient ones. The spoken word gave way to the 
written word; the original oracle gave way to the 
commentary; the propliet gave way to the scribe. 
Following the stream upwards we come to the 
“Great Unknown” (?), and to Jeremiah. We find 
in Jeremiah descriptions of the contemporary pro- 
phets, and we see that the institution was dying, 
and that the one or two great ones who yet arose 
were great and grand as exceptions to the preva- 
lent degeneracy. Jeremiah was the last prophet 
who was a statesman also, as the ola prophets had 
been (Stanley).—W. G. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 8-21. God’s Judgment upon Judah. (a) 
It was well deserved (Rom. ii. 5-11); ()it was 
terrible (Hebr. x. 30, 31; Deut. iv. 24); (c)it was 
a warning (1 Cor. x. 11; 2 Thess. i. 8-10; Isai. ii. 
10-17). Comparison of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans with its destruction by the 
Romans. (a) Wherein they were alike; (b) wherein 
they differed.—Kunin: The saying that the world's 
history is the world’s condemnation, finds its full 
justification in the history of Judah, and nowhere 
else.—Vers. 9-17. Kysurz: No place is so strong, 
no building so grand, no wall so firm, that sin can- 
not undermine and overthrow it. Let no man trust 
in ceremonies, or sacred houses, or sacred tradi- 
tions, so long as his heart is far from God, and his 
life is not in aecord with his righteous creed. The 
destruction of the temple was a testimony that 
God will spare no house in which any other name 
than His is worshipped, or in which He is wor- 
shipped only with the lips while the hearts are far 
from Him. If the temple of Solomon was not 
spared, no physical temple can save us.—STARKE: 
If temples are not used for the true worship of 
God, He allows them to fall into the hands of un- 
believers, Matt. xxxii. 37 (as at the time of the 
exicnsion of Mohammedanism).—PrarP. Bis.: The 








highest pitch of the divine conderr.aation is reached 
when God removes the light of His Word from its 
place, and takes away from us the ordinances of 
true worship (Rev. ii. 4, 5; 1 Pet. iv. 17).—Vers. 
18-21. God often executes His judgments by 
means of wicked and godless men. This does not 
excuse or justify them in their cruelty or wicked- 
ness. They are only the rod of his anger, which 
he breaks after it has unconsciously served His 
purpose (Isai. x. 5; xiv. 3-6; Jerem. 1. 51).—Ver. 
21. Prarr. Brs.: When the measure of sin is full, 
and the judgment of God has begun to fall, nothing 
can any longer arrest its flood.—CrAMER: He who 
will not serve God in peace and prosperity must 
learn to do so in misery and adversity. —OSIANDER : 
Those who will not serve God in their own father- 
land, must serve their enemies in harsh subjec- 
tion.—The Curse and the Blessing of the Kxile, 
Deut. xxx. 19. (a) ‘The curse consisted in this, that 
the Lord removed the people from before His face 
(chap. xxiii, 27; xxiv. 3, 20), that is, He removed 
them from the land of promise, in which He gave 
them His gracious blessings, and placed them in a 
distant country, where nothing was known of the 
true and living God. This curse, which had long 
been threatened (Levit. xxvi. 33; Deut. iv. 27; 
xxviii. 26; Dan. ix. 11) is a proof of the truth of 
the words: “ Be not deceived; God is not mocked,” 
&e. (Gal. vi. 7). God still does spiritually to indi- 
viduals and to nations what He did to Judah—Ile 
removes them from before His face; He removes 
from them His word and His means of grace, if 
they do not repent. and leaves them to live in 
darkness, without Him. (0) ‘The curse became a 
blessing for this people. 1t humiliated itself and 
repented. It experienced that there was no greater 
curse than to live far from its gracious God, and it 
longed for the land of promise. When it had lost 
its earthly kingdom and its earthly king, it learned 
to look for the kingdom of heaven, and for that 
One in whom all God’s promises to man are ful- 
filled. ‘The exile became a blessing for the whole 
world, for the Jewish nation was thereby made fit 
to fulfil its destiny in the redemptive plan of God. 
It was “a great opportunity, by which the name 
and glory of Jehovah were spread abroad, as a 
preparation for the preaching of the gospel of 
Christ” (Starke). We all lay under the curse of the 
law, but Christ has redeemed us (Gal. iii. 13, 14). 
Vers. 22 to 26. See Jerem. xlii.-xliv. The Peo- 
ple who remained in the Country. (a) Their pro- 
tection by Gedaliah, vers. 22, 23,24. (* The king’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord,” Proy. xxi. 1. 
Nebuchadnezzar gave them a ruler from among 
their own countrymen who promised them favor 
and protection. So the Lord often offers consola- 
tion even in deserved misfortune, but men go their 
own way and plunge themselves into ruin.) (0) 
Their flight into Egypt (Jerem. xlili. 7; xlii. 18, 
22. Their bad conscience leads them back to the 
country from which God had wonderfully delivered 
them. Starke: When the godless attempt to flee 
from a calamity they plunge themselves into it. 
Isai. xxiv. 17 sqg.)—Ver. 24. OstaAnpER: Itis great 
wisdom to bear our burdens with patience; we thus 
make them lighter. It is folly to resist a greater 
power, for thus we only make our burdens heavier, 
—Ver. 25. We see, by the example of Israel, how 
envy and jealousy, pride in high descent and des- 
tiny, and love of power, lead to the most utter ruin 
(Ps. y. 6; Prov. xxvii. 4). Passion makes meu 
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fools. Ishmael could not hope with his small com- 
pany to resist the Chaldean power. 

Vers. 27-30. Jehoiachin’s Deliveranve from his 
Prison. (a) Its significance for the whole captive 
people (Levit. xxvi. 44); (b) the warning which we 
may find therein—An unfortunate state of things 
often endures for a long time. It seems that it 
never willend. Happy is he who does not murmur 
against God, but can say with the Apostle,—Rom. 
v. 3-5; see also Rev. ii. 10,—The time of our de- 
liverance is in the hands of the Lord. It comes 
when He sees thatit is best for us.—WURrrT. SumM.: 
We should despair in no trouble or punishment, 
but cry to God and trust in Him.—Ver. 27. STARKB: 

20 





Kings win great love by acts of grace and mercy 
(Acts xxv. 1-9).—TuE Same: We should be kind tc 
captives, and pray to God for a loving disposition 
towards our enemies (Matt. v. 44).—Per Aspera 
ad ustra! That is the way in which our Lord 
walked and in which we all must follow Him (Rom. 
viii. 17; Ps. exxvi. 1-6).—Final Review of the 
History in the Apostle’s words: ‘‘Oh the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out! For of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things; to whom 
be glory forever. Amen” (Rom. xi. 33 and 36). 
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APPENDIX ON THE CHRONOLOGY. 


1. THE chronology of the history contained in 
the Books of the Kings presents difficulties which 
have never yet been conquered. There are data 
in the text which are contradictory. The only 
means of forming any chronology at all is to sacri- 
fice some of the statements, and the text does not 
offer sufficient critical grounds upon which to de- 
cide which ones are correct. The usual method 
has been to fill out and reconcile conflicting texts 
by inventing interregna and joint governments, or 
to guess arbitrarily which datum was to be sacri- 
ficed. It is evident that this is only another way 
of admitting our inability to solve the problem sat- 
isfactorily by the means which we as yet possess. 
All the schemes which we form must be regarded 
as tentative. We need to arrive at some hypo- 
thetical chronology as a stepping-stone to further 
Investigation, but we must frankly admit, while 
taking this course, that the knots are neither untied 
nor cut, but only marked for further study by our 
arbitrary guesses and our fabricated interregna. 

2. Bahr says in his Preface (at the end) that he 
has ‘followed a method, in regard to the Chro- 
nology, which differs somewhat from the ordinary 
one.” It consists in adopting certain dates which 
have been fixed with the greatest certainty, and 
reckoning from these, by periods, through the inter- 
vening reigns (see Pt. II. p. 86 and the translator’s 
It is evident that this method has no 
independent value. The chronologers who have 
undertaken this task have gone minutely over the 
separate texts, and have managed to bridge over 
the difficulties by one or another hypothesis. All 
the uncertainty which inheres in these hypotheses 
must inhere also in their completed schemes. If 
there were a consensus in their results, it would 
not, therefore, produce any certainty; it would 
merely prove that those who have confined them- 
selves to the biblical data, and have stepped over 
the difficulties by various hypotheses, reach con- 
clusions which vary only within certain moderate 
limits. However, there is, in fact, no consensus 
among the authorities, It is fallacious, therefore, 
to regard these dates, which are’ only an average 
between the results of various independent schol- 
ars, aS possessing any certainty. Furthermore, it 
seems to be labor thrown away to pore over the 
data for the intervening details of the chronology. 
The consensus in regard to one date is not greater 
than that in regard to any other in the whole list. 
If we borrow one date from the average, why not 
borrow the whole list in the same way? In fact, 
in the present state of this subject, there might be 
much wisdom in so doing. The general scheme 
about which the authorities seem to cluster is the 
one at which Bahr arrives, His method only bor- 
rows the results of certain independent scholars, 
and then travels back for a certain distance on the 
road by which they reached those results. In the 
foliowing pages I have collected the dates upon 
which: le fixes, and arranged them ina table, This 
scheme is substantially that of Usher, for, of all 
who have studied this subject, confining them- 


selves to the biblical data, no one has puceped ee | 








in going much beyond what he, the first thorough 
student of it, established. I have also added to 
the table a sort of outline of the history, of the 
synchronisms with the contemporaneous history 
of other nations, and of the varying religious con- 
dition of the two Israelitish kingdoms. The data 
enclosed in brackets are those which are not men- 
tioned in the text of the Bible, 

3. For the final solution of the problems which 
present themselves we must look to the synchron- 
isms with contemporaneous history. The deci- 
phering of the Ngyptian hieroglyphics and of the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions has furnished us 
with material which promises to make a solution 
ultimately possible. This promise is so good that 
it seems unprofitable to repeat the labor of com- 
paring and reconciling the biblical data, a labor 
which has already been so often performed and 
with such meager results. We have above (Pt. 
II. p. 162) an instance of the amount of light which 
we may hope for from these sources. If Oppert 
is right in his interpretation of the data in the As- 
syrian inscriptions which bear upon the reign of 
Pekah (and no one but a trained Assyrian scholar 
is competent to dispute his conclusions), then one 
of the most perplexing of these chronological prob- 
lems is solved. It is true that the Assyrian schol- 
ars are not in accord as to all their results, and 
it is also true that many of the best living scholars 
(the Germans especially) are skeptical in regard to 
the whole system of interpretation of the cunei- 
form, and also that the scholars who have thus far 
prosecuted this subject have not always followed 
the independent unbiased method which would 
recommend their results, but, in spite of all this, 
the progress in this department is undeniable. 
Every step verifies and confirms what has gone 
before; the original Assyrian grammatical and 
lexical works multiply in an enormous ratio the 
rate of progress; and the results acquire such cer- 
tainty as compels assent. 

4, In the Atheneum of May 18th, 1867, Sir H. 
Rawlinson announced the discovery that two frag- 
ments in the British Museum were parts of the 
same ,stone, and that together they furnished a 
canon for the most important part of Assyrian 
history. The Assyrians had a system of naming 
the years after eponymous magistrates, and the 
canon contains a list of them, by which the chro- 
nology may be reckoned with certainty. It also 
contains mention of an eclipse of the sun which 
occurred on the 30th of the month Sivan, in the 9th 
year of king Asshwr-edil-ilani IL, and which fur- 
nishes a definite starting-point, if it can be identi- 
fied. Rawlinson identifies it with the eclipse of 
June 15th, 763. Oppert, however, identifies it 
with the eclipse of the 13th of June, 889. He also 
says that an eclipse of the sun is several times re- 
ferred to in the inscriptions of Asshwr-nazir-pal as 
having occurred on the day of that monarch’s ac- 
cession. This he identifies with an eclipse which 
took place on July 2d, 930. This eclipse is not 
mentioned by Rawlinson, but, if Oppert is correct 
in regard to it, it goes far to support his identifi- 
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cation of the ctherone. The difference of 46 years 
in regard to the first of these eclipses, marks their 
respective chronologies down to the date of Tiglath 
Pileser If. (747 or 745). The gap is closed up in 
Oppert’s scheme by inserting Pul between the first 
destruction of Assyria by the Medes and Chaldeans 
in 789 (an event which Rawlinson does not credit 
at all, but which Hincks accepted) and the acces- 
sion of Tiglath Pileser II. Thus their lists compare, 
at this point, as follows (the names in the two lists 
refer to the same persons, though they are tran- 
scribed differently) :— 


Oppert. Sir. H. Rawlinson. 
(Lenormant’s Manual). (Prof. Rawlinson’s Manual). 


Asshur-edil-ilani IL. 818 
Kelipse 13th June 809 
Asshur-likhish (the 


Sardanapalus of the 

Greeks) 800 
Destruction of Nineveh 789 
Pul (a Chaldean) 789 
i 771 Asshur-danin-il IT. 
763 15th June, Welipse 
753 Asshur-likh-khush 


Tiglath Pileser II, TAT 
745 Tiglath Pileser IT. 
but he reckoned from 744 


Shalmaneser VL* 727 Shalmaneser IV.* 


In favor of Rawlinson is the fact that Pul is not 
mentioned in any inscription yet found or in the 
canon, and that Oppert is obliged to assume that 
the succession of eponymous magistrates was in- 
terrupted during his reign, and that, as he was a 
Chaldean, the account was kept, after the Chaldean 
fashion, by the years of his reign. In favor of 
Oppert’s scheme is (a) the fact that it makes a 
chronology which is in accord with the biblical 
chronology, while Rawlinson would shorten the 
period of the Israelitish monarchy (see note 5 on 
the Chronological Table); (b) the fact that there was 
certainly a break in the succession at Tiglath Pi- 
leser’s accession (Rawlinson says that he was a 
usurper); (c) the fact that the Hra of Nabonassar 
of Babylon begins at 747, which is in excellent 
harmony with the hypothesis that, at the death of 
Pul, Chaldea was unable to maintain dominion 
over Assyria, but found itself separate and inde- 
-pendent, so that a new era was founded. It had 
not been independent for centuries before this, and 
it was resubjngated by Sargon in 709. (d) This 
combination is supported by the words: «‘ Pul, 
king of Assyria,” 2 Kings xv. 19. (e) It is sup- 
ported by the Greek story of Sardanapalus.—It is 
evident that we have here a clue which promises 
ultimately to unravel the intricacies and contra- 
dictions of the biblical chronology. 

Opposite the reign of Pekah will be found 
marked that solution of the contradiction in the 
data concerning his reign which Oppert claims to 
have obtained from the inscriptions. See above, 
p. 162 of Part II. of the Comm. 

5. The other important series of synchronisms 
is that with Egyptian history. Here also scholars 
have given the most diligent labor to the scientific 
investigation of the evidence which bears on the 
biblical chronology. A fundamental question here 
meets us, whether the dynasties of Manetho are 
all consecutive, or whether some of them were 


* The same person, but different mode of counting. 











parallel and contemporaneous with others. If 
reckoned as successive, the period which they 
cover reaches back to more than 5,000 years before 
Christ. Very many scholars, appalled at the mag- 
nitude of this period, have inferred that the dynas- 
ties must, many of them, have been contempora- 
neous. Lepsius adopts this view, and in his Ko- 
nigsbuch der Alten Aegypter he has reconstructed 
with admirable skill and diligence the entire list 
of Manetho’s dynasties. Prof. Rawlinson adopts 
the same view, avowedly following the Hnglish 
Egyptologers. He carries it further than Lepsius, 
and, in fact, the weakness of the theory is that it 
may be carried as far as any one finds necessary in 
order to reduce the period of Egyptian history to 
what he considers a reasonable length, It is es- 
pecially suspicious that the shortening is accom- 
plished by putting many of the most ancient dynas- 
ties contemporaneous with one another, that is, 
the dynasties which fall at the time of which we 
kpvow least. In Rawlinson’s scheme (Manual, p. 
77) six of Manetho’s dynasties are put as contem- 
poraneous in the period from 2100 to 2000. In 
the more modern period of the history, where we 
know that there were many rulers in different 
parts of Egypt at the same time, we find that Ma- 
netho only recognized one. The especial impor- 
tance of this for us, at present, is that the synchron- 
isms fall in such a way as to require a shortening 
of the period of the Israelitish monarchy. Lepsius 
carries out the calculation of the Israelitish chro- 
nology in consistency with his scheme for that of 
Egypt, and fixes the chief dates as follows (Konigs- 
buch, ss. 102, 3, and 4): Division of the kingdom, 
953; Accession of Athaliah and Jehu, 861; Fall 
of Samaria, 693; Destruction of Jerusalem, 586. 

6. It will be seen from this and from what was 
said about Rawlinson’s dates for Assyrian his- 
tory that the chronologers may be divided into 
two classes or schools, the defenders of the “long 
period” for the Israelitish monarchy (chiefly those 
who rely on such a scheme as they are able to 
form from the biblical data), and the defenders of 
the “short period ” (Assyrian and Egyptian scho- 
lars, who rely on the data furnished by the mon- 
uments). 

7. The ‘short period” has always been strong 
from the fact that both the Assyrian and Egyptian 
chronologies seemed to demand it, but it will be 
noticed that, whatever date we may assign to the 
great eclipse, the Assyrian authorities fix the Fall 
of Samaria certainly in 721, and set aside Lepsius’ 
date as impossible. All the shortening therefore 
must come before that date, but the synchronism 
with Tirhaka is one of the most important in the 
Egyptian scheme. Therefore the Assyrian and 
Kgyptian chronologies are not in accord in the 
shortening which they require. 

8. Others, however, discard the notion of con- 
temporaneous dynasties, and reckon the dynasties 
as successive. This is carried out in Lenormant’s 
Manual, and it brings the synchronisms into accord 
with the “long period” which he adopts for the 
Israelitish monarchy, and also with the Assyrian 
chronology, which he borrows chiefly from Oppert, 
and which has been described above.—Kvidently 
we may hope that from this quarter also confirm- 
atory evidence will come, and that all will cons 
verge to a reliable result. Our task here has been 
to give a succinct account of the present state of 
the question.—W. G. 8. 
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r a eae d|a|& 
oo Ziggies aa | 
g& 3/3) h %\/3 | 
Se g|8/% 8/8/% & 
co KINGS OF 3 Subs KINGS OF cS RS ne SYNCHRONISMS, é&o, 
a JUDAH. a gl ess ISRAEL. Sale teties (ats) 
wo. 2 ° 8 » 3 5 
Ss li aS AES Ck ere a 
218/38 %| S| 2 
A q/A/A q|/n/A 
975 |REHOBOAM.....| 41|1 | 17 |JJEROBOAM......|....| 1 | 82 |Jehovah-calf-worship in Israel. 
Fifth of Rehoboam, Shishak, king of Egypt, 
invades Judah. (Sheshonk I., 1st king XXIL 
Dyn.) 
Hostility between Judah and Israel. 
DIP PMDITANT Sok cscs aloes ce} AG | Se scccele ceeatecsece Fal anon ARS 
955 PASSE Giolla dain. aibja\ ia dra hy Sk Ad «++-|....|/War between Judah and Israel. 
953 Josbccr S52 RRBSSGS EG ee ORS INA DHASE Se Sin siciatel| sleiece 2 | 2 
952 Peete clar cel ecsafse «-(DAASHA. s)ceceesfaaea| 8 24 |Tirzah capital of Northern kingdom. 
Fifteenth of Asa. He defeated Zerah, ‘*the 
Ethiopian,” 1 at Zephathah. 
Supremacy of the Jehovah-religion in Judah. 
Baasha attacks Asa,.—Latter forms alliance 
with Benhadad I.,? king of Syria. 
Heathen idolatry in Israel. 
RUM isvicwceecc sc] pecclesee|s ces MUA Mey sc a0 Bere (rice 26 | 2 
Q2D fence ccccecsccccc|ece-|sees}seee/Z2L MRI [OMRI,|....| 2? | % |Civil war in Israel for four years.3 
TIBNI]. ys 
925 ee tes tteciele s\licee olleoseliowne{OMRL cia seesccian| s sists 31 | 12 908) Omril founded? Samaria, aid weadenier ene 
“Ti si) See eee eed Meta eee eee et | sealboni |p Cabal ian eGbyecn Tstae! andi yr. 
917-16 JBHOSHAPHAT. BE] 4 | BB Lc c cc ccnenccccsc|asee|seee|ss--[Loltical and religious reforms in Judah. 
Peace and prosperity. 
Ethbaal in Tyre.* Elijah. 
Phienician idolatry (sensual and materialistic 
nature-worship) introduced into Israel by 
Jezebel. 
902 and 901. War between Israel and Syria, 
Success of Israel and alliance with Syria, 
Benhadad IT, 
BOS7 |... sc ceeee crocs |eoee|eeee|- +++ /AHAZIAH, ......].---] 17 | 2 |898. Renewed war between Israel and Syria.é 
Revolt of Moab against Israel. 
2 Jeho- Elisha. Slight and temporary reaction against 
ram.7 Pheenician worship in Israel. 
Pre ected siaisie @cive.sis'e's| sens] <sioe| ss 0|/D ORAM vonscecs 18 Je- 12 Judah, Israel, and Edom in alliance against 
hosh.8 Mesha, king of Moab, 
Moab, Ammon, and the Edomites of Mt. Seir 


1 This king, who was formerly identified with Uaserken I. 
(the Osorkon of the Greeks), who was king of Egypt, is now 
known to be Azerch-Amen, an Ethiopian conqueror, who 
overran Egypt during the reign of Uaserken, and was not ar- 
rested until he was on the point of entering Palestine. See 
Lenormant, B. IL. chap, iv. sec. 2, note; and B, IV. chap. 
iv. sec. 2. 

2 See Hxeg. notes on 1 Kings xi. 23, and xv. 18. 

3 The date given for Omri’s accession (925) is the ‘‘ 31st of 
Asa,” but, as Ahab followed in the ‘'38th of Asa,” Omri’s 12 
years’ reign must be reckoned from 929, when he was first 
called to the throne. This would give four years for his con- 
test with Tibni for the crown. 

4 See Hxeg. on 1 Kings xvi. 31. He put an end to a period 
of anarchy and founded a dynasty 937 B.c. Asshurnazirpal 
says, on an obelisk now in the Brit. Mus., that he took tribute 
of ee Sidon, etc., in 916. (Lenormant, B. VI. chap. iii. 
sec, 2 

5 Shalmaneser TY. (11. R.) mentions, on a stele found near 





invade Judah, but quarrel and kill each other 
near Engedi. 


the source of the Tigris and now in the Brit. Mus., Benhadad 
and ‘*10,000 of the men of Ahab of Israel” among the forces 
whom he defeated at Karkar in 900, the year after this alliance 
was formed. (Lenormant, B. II. chap. iv. sec.3; and B. IV. 
chap. ii. sec. 4.) Rawlinson, in the Manwal, says that Shal- 
maneser II, was contemporary with Ahab, but gives as the 
date of Shalmaneser’s reign 858-823 (see p. 42), and for Ahab’s 
reign 918-897 (p. 66). In the “Five Great Monarchies” 
(1 ed.) Vol. II. p. 362 note, this notice is quoted as ‘* Ainab of 
Samhala,” not yet having been distinctly recognized. Sir H, 
Rawlinson, after the discovery of the Canon, fixed the date 
of this battle as 853. See the Appendix on the Chron. § 4. 

6 We should infer from 1 Kings xxii. 3, that Ramoth had 
not been given up to the Israelites, as, perhaps, was stipulated 
in the treaty of alliance three years before. 

71 Kings i. 17. 

8 2 Kings iii. 1. 

®9 This is probably the Mesha of the Moabite stone. 
the Comm., Part II. p. 31. 
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this Comm. 
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| Age at Acce: 


892-1 | JEHORAM 





@ | Duration of Reign 
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885-4 qj 


AHAZTAH......../22 





ATHALIAH...... 


sleeee 





Ci) COAST ince cividcice 


BANS Osos scence ns -|....|/JOASH....... 





824 
823 


see ence ee ewes wtlewee| reels .- 


52 S50 


811-10/AZARIAH or UZ-| 16 
ZLAH. 








U3 


SHALLUM....... 





V2 
762 
760 


.(MENAHEM }5,,,. 
RAAT, wsnws ge 
By asf 8 <= PR 





59-8 |JOTHAM.,........| 25 | 2 





| Age at Accession. 


6) TBH U oe cece sce] sce ehe 


ZACHARIAH ....|- 


SYNCHRONISMS, &o. 


Year of Contemp. 
| Duration of Reign. 








Jehoram introduces Phoenician idolatry into 
Judah ; murders his six brothers and others, 
Edomites revolt successfully against Judah, - 
The priest-city Libnah revolts, 

Arabs and Philistines invade Judah. Siege of 
Samaria by Benhadad and miraculous deliv 
erance. 

Hazael in. Syria. 

Progress of Pheenician idolatry in Judah, 
Israel at war with Syria (siege of Ramoth), 





Revolution in Israel. Massacre of Ahab’s fam- 
ily. Religious reformation. Phuwnician idol- 
atry abolished. 

Massacre of Ahazial’s family, and supremacy 
of Phnician idolatry in Judah. 

Hazael conquers territory of Israel east of the 
Jordan. Shalmaneser 1? takes tribute of Jehu, 
833. 4 


-|Restoration of the line of David and religious 
reformanon, Phiwnician idolatry abolished 
in Judah. 

Limated revival of Phwnician idolatry in Tsrael. 

azael continues to attack Israel. Time of 
depression and weakness. Israel overrun by 
the Syrians. 

Phenician idolatry tolerated in Judah. | 

Hazael takes Gath and threatens Jerusalem, 

Benhadad V1. in Syria, 

Israel successful against the Syrians—recovery 
of lost cities. = 

.|Phiwnician idolatry once more abolished in 
Judah. ‘ 

Amaziah made a successful expedition against 
the Edomites and took Sela (Petra). 

War between Israel and Judah. Amaziah pris- 
oner of Joash. Israelites plunder the temple. 


17 


16 


Time of strength and prosperity in Israel. 
Territory from Damascus to the Dead Sea re- 
covered. * 

Luxury, folly, and vice in Israel. Amos, 

Time of peace and prosperity in Judah. Su- 
premacy of the Jehovah-religion. 

(789, First destruction of Nineveh by the Medes 
and Chaldeans (?)] 

Elath taken from the Edomites, Gath and Ash- 
dod from the Philistines; Ammonites and 
Arabs of Gurbaal tributary. 


as BOS: 


cect Pul'sé takes tribute from Menahem, 








i (747. Era of Nabonassar of Babylon.] 





10 2 Kings viii. 25. 11 2 Kings ix, 29. 

12 This Shalmaneser (IVth, according to Lenormant; ITd, 
according to Iiawlinson) is the same mentioned above in note 
5. He reigned from 905 to 870 (Len.). Among his cam- 
paigns and exploits mentioned on the ‘‘black obelisk” (Brit. 
Mus.), the same mentioned in note 5, we find it stated that, 
in 83, he received tribute of ** Jehu, son of Omri” (the change 
of dynasty not being known or not being remembered), and, 
on the same obelisk, Jelm is represented, in one of the bas- 
reliefs. as prostrating himself before Shalmaneser. He prob- 
ably entered into tributary relations to Shalm. in order to get 
protection against Hazael. (Lenormant L., 166, 881. Raw- 
linson, ive Gt. Mon. [2d ed.] IL., 105 and 106.) This is the 
distress which fell upon Jehu and kept him from that ener- 
getic develu,ment of Israel which we should have expected 
of him. See Pt, Il, pp. 114 and 115, 


13 2 Kings xv. 30. 

14 2 Kings xvii. 1. 

15 Rawlinson (Manzal, p. 6%) gives for Menahem’s reign 
772-762. On p. 44 he says that Tiglath Pileser II. took 
tribute of Menahem in %43, It is another case of the 
inconsistency mentioned above in note 5. See also the 
foot-note p. 161 of Part II. It is agreed that Tig. Pil. II. 
is stated in the insciptions to have taken tribute of Me- 
nahem of Israel. Oppert, by combining this with the other 
data, arrives at the construction mentioned on p, 162, and 
which is placed in the column of remarks opposite the reign 
of Pekah, 

16 Pul is called, in 2 Kings xv. 19, ‘“‘king of Assyria,” but 
he is not mentioned in the inscriptions or theCanon. Seeiu 
regard to him, p. 162 of Part II. 
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»| 


KINGS OF 
ISRAEL. 


KINGS OF 
JUDAH, 


Dates adopted 
this Comm. 
iS Age at Accession. 
5 | Year of Contemp. 
= Duration of Reign. 











.»--|HOSHEA. 








2 8 


4 or HEZEKIAH. 6 or HOSHEA. 


| Age of Accession. 


6 or HEZEKIAH = FALL or SAMARIA = 9 or HOSHEA. 








17 See Exeg. on 2 Kings xvi. 3; xvii. 16; xxiii. 12. 

18 See note 15. 

19 Cf. 2 Chron. xxviii. 20. 

20 Cf. 2 Kings xvi. 10. 

21 See the Supplementary Note, p. 189. 

22 See p. 189. 

23 See Hxeg. on 2 Kings xvii. 4, and p. 189. 

24 See p. 189. The Assyrian form of the name is Shar- 
yukin, 

25 C7, Isai. xx. 1. 

26 /.e, Castle of Sharyukin or Sargon. It is the modern 
Khorsabad. 

27 See p. 220. 

28 See p. 220. 

39 See p. 220. 


SYNCHRONISMS, &c. 


| Year of Contemp. 
| Duration of Reign. 


.| (744. Tiglath Pileser II. in Assyria until 727.] 
[New rise of the Assyrian power. ] 

(742. Tig. Pil. in Syria; Rezin, Pekah, snd Ash- 
ariah son of Tabeal, confederated against 
Ahaz ] 

(742, Pekah dethroned. Menahem II.!8 set up 
by Tig. Pil. and tributary to hiru.] 

Assyrio-Chaldean star-worship introduced into 
Israel and Judah.37 

(754. Rezin and Pekah unite and revolt. Pekah 
regained the throne.] 

752. Campaign of Rezin and Pekah against 
Ahaz of Judah, 732. Damascus taken. 

731, Forced migration of Syrians and Israelites. 

(730. Tiglath Pileser took Gaza, Ashdod, Du- 
mah in Arabia, and probably went to Jerusa- 
lem,19 At the end of the same year he held 
a court of his vassals at Damascus, at which 
Pekah and Ahaz were present.?°] 

(730. Pekah in alliance with Methon of Tyre 
revolts aguinst Assyria, On the approach of 
the Assyrians, Pekah is slain by Hoshea, who 
submits to pay tribute.]} 

Phenician idolatry and Moloch-worship en- 
couraget in Judah, Political and religious 
degradation in Israel. 

Luxury and corruption in Judah. 
of Jehovah closed. 

-|(Shalmaneser 2! in Assyria, 727-722.] 

725, Sabacon I.,?? the tirst king of the XX Vth 
Ethiopian Dyn. in Egypt.] 

Reformation in Juduh, Revival of the Jeho- 
vah-worship, Passover renewed. 

724. Hoshea, in reliance upon So,28 revolts 
against Assyria. Shalmaneser besieges Sa- 
maria, 

722-704, Sargon #4 in Assyria. ] 

719 or 718. Sargon’s campaign in Pheenicia. 
Battle of Raphia, in which he defeats the 
Egyptians. ] 

(718-14. Siege of Tyre by Sargon for five years 
without success. ] 

[715 (about). New revolt of Samaria, Damascus, 
and Hamath subdued by Sargon.] 

[710 (about). Sargon’s campaign against Ash- 
dod.?5] (710-704. Sargon oceupied in build- 
ing at Dur-Sharyukin.?°] 

[709. Sargon defeats Merodach Baladan at Dur 
Yakin #! and reduces Chaldea to subjection.] 

(704-681. Sennacherib in Assyria. ] 

[701. Sennacherib in Pheenicia.?7] [Wins bat- 
tle of Eltekon 2° aguinst the Egyptians (Sa- 
bacon II.).] 

700. Sennacherib in Judah.28 Judah tributary 
to Assyria. Sennacherib’s army destroyed. 
(699. Babylon in revolt against Assyria under 
Merodach Baladan.] Merodach Baladan sends 
messengers to seek an alliance with Heze- 

kiah.3? 











20 Jo- 
tham.}3 
12 
Ahaz.14 


} 


2 


The temple 














30 This date is in dispute. We are told that Hezekiah 
reigned 29 years (2 Kings xviii, 2), that Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion fell in his 14th year (2 Kings xviii. 13), and that he lived 
15 years afterwards (2 Kings xx. 6). These data are consist- 
ent with each other, but the second would make Senna- 
cherib’s invasion fall in 713. This is irreconcilable with 
Assyrian data, which seem to be beyond question. All the 
explanations or conjectures offered sacrifice the statements of 
the biblical text. They cannot be regarded as solutions of 
the difficulty. It should be noticed, therefore, thw tie datea 
given to this and other events connected with it # * ».* thosa 
which the biblical text would give. See Sup, J.4¥ after 
Bxeeg on Chap. 20. 

31 See Supp. Vole on Chap. 20, 
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Dates adopted in 
this Comm. 





698 |MANASSEH..... 


££ 


615 
610 


610 


699 
699 


€.550 








KINGS OF 
JUDAH. 


SYNCHRONISMS, &o. 


, 


Duration of Reign. 





.| (697-682. Sennacherib in constant war with 
Babylon, which revolts again and again.] 
Supremacy of the heathen religions in Judah, 

Persecution of Jehovah-worshippers. 
(681-667. Esarhaddon in Assyria. ] 
c. 680, Manasseh captive in Babylon.82 [Ma- 
nasseh tributary.] 

c, 675. Esarhaddon conquers Egypt] 

667-647, Asshurbanipal in Assyria.#9] 

657. Phraortes establishes Median Empire, 
647-625. Asshuredililani III. in Assyria. ]% 
Between 650 and 640 Psammetichus becomes 

independent king of Egypt.]%# 

SOBA Weics scene Bi Ve Habis Ntocdle wis x seeeeteveces|pees|ors«] eee +) [OYaxaresin Media.| 

Revival of Jehovah-worship. 

(625-606. Saracus in Assyria.] [Nabopolassar 
in Babylon until 604.]*4 

[625. First attack of Medes and Babylonians on 
Nineveh, Scythian invasion. ] 

622. Repair of the Temple. Discovery of the 
Book of the Law. Great Reformation, Pass- 
over celebrated, 


Piiviih cores Miptleton ee Rive pleSin.chae'] wiles reclaes 610. Battle of Megiddo, Josiah slain. 609. Je 

mos hoahaz taken captive to Egypt. 

ELIAKIM or PO cab |lesies ls poied ere dew cist cons] sees} ener Judah tributary to Egypt. Heathenism in tha 

JEHOIAKIM, ascendant, 

(607. Nebuchadnezzar associated with his father 
as king of Babylon.]§4 

(606. Nineveh taken by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians.]#4 

605. Battle of Carchemish. Nebuchadnezzar 
defeats Necho. 

[604. Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon until 561,]* 

602. Nebuchadnezzar invades Judah. 

599. Nebuchadnezzar again in Judah, Bra@in- 
NING OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


ic | Age at Accession. 


& 











JEHOIACHIN.. | 8a) 


MATTANIAH opr} 21 Bey tt 
ZEDEKIAH, 595. Confederated plan of revolt with Phoenicia, 
Ammon, and Moab.34 

594. Zedekiah’s visit to Babylon.35 

Hophra (Uahprahet) in Egypt. 

590. Revolt of Judah, Babylonians besiege Je- 
rusalem, 








Destruction of Jerusalem ..........++ Coebvcccscvessnecescscssecesas 
587. Gedaliah kiiled by Ishmael. 
(561. Evil Merodach in Babylon.] Jehioachin 
released from prison, 





Compilation of the ** Book of the Kings.” ......cccesceesscceaceses 





32 Of. 2 Chron. xxxii1. 11. Sapp. Note on Chap. 21. 34 T give here the dates of Lenormant. On the question at 
83 See Supp. Note on Chap. xxi, Rawlinson (Five Great | issue and the conflicting authorities, see p. 284 sg. 

Mon. Il. 52) gives Asshur-banipal’s reign 663-626, and thatof| %° Jerem, li, 59. 

his son, whom he calls Asshur-emid-ilin, 626-625. 


W. G. 8. 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


VTHLS 


iange’s Gommentarg. 


ANOTHER OLD THSTAMENT VOLUME. 


07 OB. 
1 vol. 8vo, sheep, $6.50. Half Calf, $7.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


‘*Lange’s Commentary” will receive an important addition in the volume on $06, which 
contains an Essay on Hebrew Poetry, by Dr. SCHAFF, and a Metrical Verson of Job, by Dr. 
TAYLER LEWIS. The latter, with Pror. EVANS, has translated and edited the Commentary 
proper, As is the case with all the volumes of Lange, the additions to this by the American 
editors and contributors form the most important and valuable part of the work. 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT SECTION. 
REV EATON, 


Edited with Additions by E. R. CRAVEN, D.D., of Newark, N. J. Translation 
by Mrs. EVELINA MOORE. With an Index of Topics and of Greek 
Words covering the New Testament volumes, 
by J. H. WOODS. 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF DR. PHILIP SCHAFF. 
a vol, 8vo, sheep, $6.50. Half calf, $7.50. Cloth, $5.00. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 
. EIGHTEEN VOLUMES NOW READY, 
Eight on the Old Testament, Ten on the New. 





IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


GENESIS, (1 vol._JOSHUA, JUDGES and RUTH, (1 vol.)— 
FIRST and SECOND KINGS, (1 vol.. THE PSALMS, (1 vol.)— 
PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES and THE SONG OF SOLOMON, 
(1 vol.\—JEREMIAH and LAMENTATIONS, (1 vol.)—-THE 
TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, (1 vol.)—JOB, (1 vol.) 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
MATTHEW, (1 vol.)—MARK and LUKE, (1 vol.)—JOHN, (1 yol.) 
ACTS, (1 vol.)}—ROMANS, (1 vol.) CORINTHIANS, (1 vol.) —-GAL- 
ATIANS, EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS and COLOSSIANS, (x vol.) 
THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, HEBREWS) j\and 
-PHILEMON, (1 vol.)\—JAMES, PETER, JOHN and JUDE, (r vol.) 
REVELATION, (1 vol.) 


8v0, per vol. in Sheep, 86.50; in Half Calf, 87.50; Cloth, $5.00. 


These works sent, post paid, on receipt of the price by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 654 Broadway, New York, 
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PROSPECT ws 


OF THE 


@feological and Philosophiral Librarg. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY B. SMITH, D.D. 4x> PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 


PROFESSORS IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK, 
> 


THE undersigned have begun the publication of a select and compact Library of Text-Books 
upon all the main departments of Theology and Philosophy, adapted to the wants especially of 
ministers and students in all denominations 

Some of the works will be translated from the German and other languages ; others will be 
based upon treatises by various authors; some will be written for the Library by English or 
American scholars. The aim will be to furnish at least one condensed standard work on each 
of the scientific divisions of Theology and Philosophy, giving the results of the best critica, 
investigations, excluding, however, such histories and commentaries as extend through many 
volumes, 


Among the subiects comprised in the Library will be— 


“BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


Introductions to the O]d and New Testaments; a Critical Edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment; the Canon; Biblical Theology; Biblical Psychology; and perhaps a Grammar ané 
Dictionary of the New Testament Greek, 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Compends of Church History, and of the History of Doctrines; Patristics; Ecclesiastical 
Statistics; Jewish and Christian Archzeology ; Monographs of the History of Special Doctrines, 
or of Signal Epochs, E 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Encyclopedia of Theology ; Apologetics; a Collection of the Creeds and Symbols of the 
Church ; a Collection of ‘Vie: logical Definitions of Doctrine, in the various schools of Theol- 
ogy, on the basis of Hajr, LurHarpT, HEpprE, and SCHWEIZER; Symbolics, or the Com- 
parative Theology of Confessions of Faith ; Polemics, with particular reference to the Roman 
Catholic Controversy; Docirinal Theology; Christian Ethics; Collections of Essays on 
particular Doctrines. : 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


History of Church Government; Canon Law; MHomiletics; Catechetics; Liturgies, 
including Hymnology ; Pastoral Theology. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


History of Philosophy ; Logic and Metaphysics; the Philosophy of Nature; Psychology: 
Ethics; A‘sthetics ; The Philosophy of Religion; The Philosophy of History. 


NOW READY. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. on Italian Philosophy, by Professor V. BorraA. 2 
Vol. I.—History oF THE ANCIENT AND Meptavat | vol. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
PuiLosoruy. By FrieEpRICH UEBERWEG. Translated / 
from the fourth German edition, by Gro. S. Morris,) VAN OOSTERZEE’S CHRISTIAN DOG. 
A.M., with additions by Noan Porter, D.D., MATICS. A Text-Book for Academical Instrue- 
LL.D., President of Yale College and a general tion and Private Study. By J. J. Van Oosterzes, 
Introduction by the Editor of the Philosophical D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Library. One vol. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. Vol. U,— Utrecht. Translated ftom the Dutch by Joun W. 
History or Mopern Puitosopny. With an Essay Warson, B.A., and Maurice J. Evans, B.A. 
on English Philosophy, by Dr. Noa Porter, and Two vols. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. ‘ 





° 
“hese works sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., N.Y. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 


Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical. 
TRANSLATED, ENLARGED, AND EDITED 


PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 


Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





654 Broapway, New York, January, 1873. 


Tus great work is rapidly approaching completion. The New Testament Part 
is finished, with the exception of the volume on Revelation and an Index, which are 
now in the hands of the printer. The Old Testament Part is more than half done. 

The German work, on which the English edition is based, is the product of 
about twenty distinguished Biblical scholars, of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
and enjoys a high reputation and popularity wherever German theology is studied. 

The American edition is not a mere translation (although embracing the whole 
of the German), but to a large extent, an orzgina/ work ; about one-third of the 
matter being added, and the whole adapted to the wants of the English and Ameri- 
ean student. 

The press has been almost unanimous in its commendation of Lance's Com- 
MENTARY. It is generally regarded as being, on the whole, the most useful Commen- 
tary, especially for ministers and theologicai students—in which they are more hkely 
to find what they desire than in any other. It is a Sp Des treasure of Biblical 
knowledge, brought down to the latest date. It gives the results of careful, scholarly 
research ; yet in a form sufficiently popular for the use of intelligent laymen. The 
Homiletical department contains the best thoughts of the great “divines and_ pulpit 
orators of all ages on the texts explained, and supplies rich ‘suggestions for sermons 
and bible lectures. 


The following are some of the chief merits of this Commentary: 


1. It is orthodox and sound, without being sectarian or denominational. It 
fairly represents the exegetical and doctrinal consensus of evangelical divines of the 
present age, and yet ignores none of the just claims of liberal scientific criticism. 


2. It iscomprehensive and complete—giving in beautiful order the authorized 
English version with emendations, a digest of the Critical Apparatus, Exegetical 
Explanations, Doctrinal and Ethical Inferences and Reflections, and Homiletical 
and Practical Hints and /.pplications. 


3 It is the product of about forty American (and a few British) Biblical 
Scholars, from all the leading denominations and Theological and Literary institutions 
of the- United States. Professors in the Theological Seminaries of New York, 
Princeton, Andover, New Haven, Hartford, Cambridge, Rochester. Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Alleghany, Chicago, Madison, and other places, representing the Pres- 
tyterian, Episcopal, Congregational, Raptist, Methodist, Lutheran, and Reformed 
Churches, have contributed or are engaged now in contributing to this Commentary. 
It may, therefore, claim a national character more than any ‘other work of the kind 
ever publishe1 in this country. 

For Names of Contributors, Volumes tssued, etc., see newt page, , 


Ghe Bible Commentary 


POPULARLY KNOWN AS THE “ SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY,” 
A Plain Explanatory Exposition of thy Holy Scriptures for Every Bible Reader, 


To be published at regular intervals, in royal octavo volumes, at the uniform 
price of $5.00 ieee a volume. 


THE HOLY 'BIBEaE 


According to the Authorized Version, A. D., 1611. 


WITH EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL NOTES AND A REVISION OF THE TRANSLATION 
BY BISHOPS AND CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Section I.—The Pentateuch, in One Volume. 
GENESIS.—Rt. Rev. E. HaroLp Brownz, Bishop of Ely, and author of Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 
EXODUS.—Chap. I-XIX. Tuer Epiror. 
Chap. XX. to the End, and 
LEVITICUS.—Reyv. SaAmuEL CLarK, M. A. 


NUMBERS AND DEUTERONOMY.—Rev. T. E. Espin, B. D., Warden of Queen’s 
College, Birmingham. 


Section II.—The Historical Books. 
FIRST PART, ONE VOLUME. 
JOSHUA.—Rev. T. E.’Espin, B. D. ' 


JUDGES, RUTH AND SAMUEL.—Rt. Rev. Lord ArTHUR HERVEY, M. A., Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 


FIRST KINGS.—Rev. Gro. RAwLinson, M. A., Author of “The Five Great Monarchies of 
the East,” : 
SECOND PART, ONE VOLUME. 


SECOND KINGS to ESTHER, inclusive.—Kev. GEORGE RAWLINSON. : 


Section III.—The Poetical Books in One Volume, 
JOB—The EpiTor. 
PSALMS—Revy. G. H. S. Jonson, The Epiror, and Rev. C. I, ELLIOTT. 
PROVERBS~—E. H. PLumprre. 
ECCLESIASTES —- Rev. W. T. Buttock. 
SONGS OF SOLOMON —Revy. T. Kinecszury. 
Royal 8vo; price per vol. in Sheep, $6.50; Half Calf, $7.50; Cloth, $5.00. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


VOL. I.—HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT AND MEDIZVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. FrriepricH 
UEBERWEG. Translated from the fourth German edition, by Gro. S. Mornis, A. M., with addi- 
tions by Noaw Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College, and a general Introduction by the Edi- 
tor of the Philosophical Library. One VOU BVO; ClOCM Te Ds ianwesiatiasse svinsau dcieln anes Riwei elena annem 8 50 
“OL. IL.—HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Translated by Prof. Gro. 8. Morris. Edited, with 
important additions, by Dr. Noam Porter, President of Yale College. With a sketch of Italian Philoso- 
phy by Prof. V. Borra. Withan Index to the entire work, One Vol. 8VO, ClOth....cssvecsseeceesccseces 4 00 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

«It forms a monument of American Scholarship which should be honored as one of the choice intellectual 
treasures of the country, —N, ¥. Tribune. * 

“The whole work is one of high authority on philosophical topics, and has been made of great value to stu- 
dents by full notes on various parts of the original work added by the translators.’’—Presbyterian, Phila. 

The criticisms are remarkably candid and impartial . -The work as it now stands, with the laut revigion 
of the lamented author, and the valuable additions of President Porter and Prof. Botta, is the most complete com- 
pendium of philosophical literature which has yet been given.”— Watchman & Reflector, Boston. 

“Taking the whole together, it furnishes the most complete and reliable spparatus for the study of philoso» 
phy which has ever been placed in the hands of American students.”’—Evangel st, New York. 


These works sent, yost paid, on receipt of the price by Scribner, Armstrong d: Co., 654 Broadway, New York. 
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BS Bahr, Karl Christian Wilhelm Felix, 1801-1574. 

hol The books of the Kings. By Karl Chr. W. F. Bahr ... 
L3 Translated, enlarged, and edited, part 1, by Edwin Harwood 
v.6 ... book 1. by W. G. Sumner... New York, Scribner, Arm- 


strong Cc1872] 

2 pt. in 1 v. 24 em. (Added t.-p.: A commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures ... by J. P. Lange... Tr. from the German, and ed. ... by 
P. Schaff ... Vol. xt of the Old Testament) 

“Literature”: pt. 1, p. 15-17. 

1. Bible. O. T. Kings—Commentaries. 1. Harwood, Edwin, 
1822-1902, ed. and tr. mu. Sumner, William Graham, 1840-1910, ed. 
andtr. III, Series: Lange, Joharm Peter, 1802-1884, ed, A 
commentary on the Holy Seriptures, 0d Testaments Ves 
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